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CAUGHT A TARTAR. 








BY MISS CARRIE HE. FAIRFIELD. 





Herman Wintrop was a physician, a widower, : , The doctor’s first wife had been a woman of 
and the father of two children, His quiet home this stamp; quiet and domestic in her tastes; 
had been under the charge of ahousekeeperrather } gentle and affectionate in disposition; and the 
more than a year, and as the evenings began to doctor had some rather distinct impressions that. 
lengthen, and the winter winds sounded their § ; these same qualities had had much to do with 
premonitory notes through the leafless branches, $ the happiness of these few years of married life. 
he began more sensibly to miss the comforts and : He was a domestic man; he loved his home, and 
endearments of an unbroken home circle; and to $ ; home enjoyments, and home endearments; yet, 
think seriously of filling tho vacant seat by his $ 8 < nevertheless, Amy had come to him a portionless 
hearth-stone. ‘bride, and the consequence was, he was in debt 

The doctor, spite of the advice of his elders in § now, and harassed daily for funds. 
the profession, had married young, and asacon-} One dreary Noyember evening, the doctor came 
sequence, found himself at thirty with a small ; home from a round of most vexatious professional 
family upon his hands, and an income somewhat } calls to find tea not ready, the housekeeper cross, 
narrower and more precarious than he could haye $ the children in tears, Before the cloth was scarce 
desired. Still he was a handsome man, a great { removed, the children were sent to bed for some 
fayorite among the ladies, and had possessed an § trivial misdemeanor, and shortly afterward, the 
excellent professional reputation. Under these $ housekeeper, irritated at some sharp remark by 
circumstances ambition whispered that it would; the doctor, slammed the door behind her and 
be very possible for him to contract a brilliant } retired to her own room. 
alliance; to carry off some dashing heiress, whose} Thus left alone to his own meditations, the 
solid charms should allay his pecuniary yexa- doctor fell very naturally to soliloquizing, and his 
tions; while her beauty, her wit, and her style $ soliloquy took very much the tone of the dismal 
should make him the envy of half the town. ‘To } rain which beat continually against the windows. 
do the doctor justice, he did not draw on his $ ; “What a miserable life this to lead! It will be 
imagination for all these details; they were sug-$ the ruin of me and my children soon, that is cer- 
gested to him ready-made, in the person of Miss \ tain. But how to mend it? The truth of the 
Minerva Hall, a lady whose apparent age was} matter is, IT ought to marry a fortune. Tm 
five or six and twenty. :  eathered to death, day by day with duns; there’s 

On the other hand, he knew a little cottage ’ the grocer’s bill hasn’t been paid these six 
just out of town, embowered amid roses and 3 months; and the butcher’s bill is about due; 
honeysuckles and clumps of evergreen, where § and the interest of the mortgage on this house 
dwelt, in the retirement of domestic peace and § must be paid next month. ‘To be sure with the 
tranquillity, the solace and joy of a widowed } : right kind of management all these things could 
mother, and the pet and idol of the small circle : be straightened out in the course of time; but a 
of cultivated and warm-hearted people with } housekeeper at the head of internal affairs isn’t 
whom she moved—sweet Annie Huntington. Slike a good wife, I’ve seen that; neither, I have 

Annie was gentle and fair-haired; she had § Sa slight suspicion, are all women like Amy, poor 
pone of the golden graces or subtle fascinations § ssoul; she was a good wife to me; but then I 
of her town rival; but she possessed what was oughtn’t to haye married her when I did; why 
better, a refined and educated mind; an amiable § eae I have waited awhile, and not have 
disposition, and a warm, loving fea g § plunged myself headlong into—I know not what. 

Von, XXXIIT.—1 17 
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Well, ‘experience is a dear school, but fools will ; money; doubtless this is only the commencement 
learn in no other.’ There’s Minerva Hall now, 3 of the insults which I shall be called upon to 
that would be a match worth talking about; ten : endure,” said the bride. 
thousand easy, I suppose, she will bring to the? The doctor was a little heated, and replied, 
man who is fortunate enough to win her; besides } ‘Very likely, madam; for when I married an 
her wit and the queenly air she has. It does one Sea I expected her to find herself in pin- 
good to see her come sailing down the street; $ money.” 
head up, and such a bust; and her slender fonts “You did, eh? So you married me for my 
fairly scorning the ground she walks on. They ; money, did you; and you haye the impudence 
say such women are apt to have tempers; but I : to tell me of it to my face too, actually before 
think that is half humbug; and any way, no man $ ; the eu is over. It is shameful, sir; it 
will object to a little spirit of the right sort. It’s } is outrageous.” 
spicy. As to her being heartless, that’s all non- $ The doctor strove to apologize; but the virago 
sense too; every woman has a heart, only every } had the advantage of him, and she continued to 
man hasn’t the wit to lay his hand upon it. : pour out the torrent of invective long after he 
Trust mo to find the soft spot in a woman; once : had placed the door between them and was hur- 
get your hand fairly wound in among the heart- : rying down street. As this scene had commenced 
strings, and you can manage the proudest of : at the breakfast-table, its effects upon the chil- 
them. Now Minerva has a sort of weakness for $ dgen, who were present, can be better imagined 
me; I know that; I’ve seen it this long time, ¢than described. That day the doctor took the 
and on the whole, I don’t believe I shall eyer do $ pains to ascertain the amount of Miss Winthrop’s 
better than to take her.” 3 “fortune.” It turned out to consist in the use of 
The doctor paused, and I think a vision of the ‘five thousand dollars. Subsequent discoveries 
pretty cottage, and its fairer inmate flitted across $ proved to him that, as the result of the lady’s 
his brain, for he grew more deeply pensive, and 3 extravagance, her account at the banker’s was 
a gleam of tenderness softened his dark eye. But 3 usually overdrawn. 
presently he muttered, ““Pshaw! that will never: The delightsomeness of the doctor’s evenings at 
do; she hasn’t the dimes.” home may be imagined. Generally his resource, 
Things grew hazy in his brain for awhile; and { after tea, was the newspaper or periodical; or 
then, as if just arrived at a sudden resolution, } if the household atmosphere was too stormy, he 
he started up, arrayed himself for a walk, and : betook himself to a small upper room, which 
went out into the darkness. When he came back, was usually denominated his study. Sitting 
it was as the affianced husband of Minerva Hall. $ there one evening, while his wife was enter- 
A short time elapsed, to the doctor it seemed $ taining two or three fascinating young gentle- 
very short, until she was brought home to pre-} men in the parlor, he heard a timid knock at the 
side as Mrs. Winthrop oyer his household. $ door, and his little golden-haired Amy entered; 
It may be doubted whether, eyen on his wed- § ‘his first born, his pet, the namesake of his early 
ding night, the doctor felt himself supremely $ love. She led her younger brother by the hand, 
blest; but perhaps the first real tangible drop of $ and both were crying. 
bitterness in his cup was tasted when he saw his : The doctor’s heart was touched. By some 
handsome wife stand before her mirror, and $ strange forgetfulness, he seemed never, till this 
divest herself of a very handsome set of false 3 moment, to have taken into consideration the 
teeth, and two or three heayy braids of hair. * claims of his children in his choice of a step- 
These slight operations, together with the wash- 3 mother for them. Now, as if in a magic-glass, 
ing off of a coat of rouge and pearl-powder, {the enormity of his conduct in this respect was 
wrought quite a transformation in the beautiful’ held up before him, Stretching out his hands, 
Miss Hall. ‘ the said tenderly, 
One morning, shortly after, Mrs. Winthrop $ § “Come hens, Amy, darling, and tell me what 
was going shopping, and desired her liege lord ; grieves you.” 
to supply her with the necessary funds. Amy glided gently into his embrace, and 
“T am extremely sorry,” replied the doctor, $ 3 Harry climbed apce renal. to his father’s knee. 
blandly, ‘“‘but really, my dear, I hayen’t the $ ‘Please, papa,” said Amy, timidly, ‘‘is the 
money by me this morning.” : new mother to be always our mother; or will 
The full, red lip, whose pout during the court- § she go away, by-and-by, as our own mamma did?” 
ship had been so bewitching, swelled now in} The doctor’s eyes filled with tears. 
earnest in a way that wasn’t half as fascinating. $ 3 “Why do you ask me such a question, my 
“A pretty reply to make to my first request for * dear?” he inquired, with a choking voice. 
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“Because, if she is only to stay here a little $ actually dreaded an encounter with Mrs. Dr. 
while, I will try to be patient and good till she 8 Winthrop. 
is gone: but oh! papa, I hope she will not be § “Did he expect her to trouble herself,” she 
here always.” ; said, ‘“‘about another woman’s brats? No, he 

Spirit of the gentle, departed Amy! wert thou 3 hired a nursery-maid for that—it was none of 
hovering near, to watch the upwelling of that her business, to be sure, whether he ever paid her 
long slumbering fountain of parental tenderness? § : or not—as for the children coming to the table 
Closer, closer to his heart he held the dear off- 3 ; 3 with her, it was a ridiculous whim, and as long 
spring of his youthful love, and asked, ‘‘What § as she was mistress of that house it should never 
is it, Amy, darling: tell papa what Mrs. : be tolerated. Of course when they were grown 
what the new mother has done.” $ Sup it would be different, but no slobbering, pin- 

“Qh! it is many things, papa; first of all, she } afore babies should ever be seen at her table.” 
don’t love us, me and Harry, ] mean. I am sure ‘‘Madam,” cried the doctor, enraged at her 
she don’t; for she scolds us so, and says such : impudence. ‘I fancied I married a lady when 
hard things. Calls us ‘beggar’s brats:’ does that $ I married you, but I see I was mistaken.” 








mean. our own mamma?” “Ha!” she exclaimed, with a laugh of bitter 
“Go on, my dear. What else?” scorn, ‘you thought you caught an heiress, but 
**Then she makes us eat in the nursery, you; you may find instead that you—‘ Caught a Tar- 


pa 


know.” The doctor’s heart reproached him for tar! 
ever haying consented to this arrangement. “T believe you, madam,” and rising from the 
“And she only gives us dry bread and little ; table, the doctor was seized with a sudden im- 
bits of pie and cake that are left; because she § pulse to hurl the carving-knife at her head, when 
says now that she has been cheated into marry- 3 suddenly—he awoke! 
ing a beggar, she must be economical.” The § He looked around in bewilderment. The fire 
doctor thought of a new set of expensive jewelry § was going out in the grate; the candle was wast- 
brought home that morning, and sighed. ‘But $ing and guttering upon the mantle, and still, ag 
that is not all, papa, she strikes us; look there,” $ when an hour ago he had fallen asleep, the dis- 
and the little one stripped up her baby brother’s 3 mal November rain beat against the windows. 
sleeve, and showed the marks upon his arm. The doctor rubbed his eyes, looked eagerly 
And these were Amy’s children! ‘Oh! fool around him, as if thoroughly to satisfy himself 
that I was,” groaned the repentant father. For: that the scene was real, and then fervently eja- 
a half-hour he held the children on his knee and § culated, “Thank the Lord!” 
comforted them. It made them very happy, for $ The next evening found Dr. Winthrop a guest 
childish sorrows are easily assuaged; and then 3 at Rose Lawn. A week later he was the accepted 
taking a hand of each, he led them into the nur- 8 suitor of swect Annie Huntington; and it was 
sery, and himself saw them laid into their quiet § not many months till he led her from the altar a 
bed; nor did he leave them, till locked in a3 happy bride. 
sweet, childish embrace, they both slept quietly. Home pictures, very different from those seen 
The next morning there was a scene. It was 3 in his dreams, greet the doctor now upon a win- 
commenced by some mild request of the doctor’s 3 ter’s evening; and under the quiet but efficient 
in regard to the nursery arrangements; for the management of his gentle wife, the wrinkles 
doctor had by this time learned the fallacy of 3 have disappeared from his brow, the cares from 
his old notions, in regard to the ease with which $ his heart, and he is now a prosperous and a 
a spirited feminine may be managed, and now 3 happy man. 
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AURORA AND ZEPHYRUS—A SCULPTURED GROUPH. 





BY DR. SHELTON MACKENZIE. 





Ou! for some old Promethean art to wake 
These sweet creations into life and light; 
Some spell—like that of Poetry—to make 
These glorious forms of Youth and Beauty take 
Life’s hearted beam, and be supremely bright. 
By her own Zephyrus, glad Aurora lies 
There, halfsupported on her snowy hand, 

> 


She gazes on him, passionately fond, 

And watches, ’till he opes his radiant eyes— 
Full, soft and dark, now sealed by sleep’s wand, 
Beaming at once his love and his surprise! 

Amid his clustering curls her fingers stray— 
The night-mists fade—earth languishes for Day— 
Aurora lingers. Who can chide her stay? 
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THE IMPROMPTU MARRIAGE. 





BY E. W. DEWEES. 





“For heayen’s sake, Susy, do be serious, if y the provoking girl, with an affectation of sim 
you can, for five minutes. Pray, pray, cease : s plicity, ‘for then you know you could catch it.” 
this trifling, which is but cruel playing with my : His answer was to fling her off, and with a 
feelings, and let us treat this subject as it de- suppressed exclamation, turn angrily away. 
serves, soberly and seriously.” His walk this time was longer than before, 

‘Well, there, then!” cried the laughing, black- : and his cogitations more earnest; for he did not 
eyed girl to whom Charles Westerly spoke. : heed any of Susy’s artfully artless devices to 
«There, then, is that grave enough? See, the $ allure his notice. At last he stopped abruptly 
corners of my mouth are duly turned down, and § before her, and said, 
my eyes rolled up, and I am as sober as a pa- § “Susy, for three long years I have been your 
tient who has caught sight of the dentist’s pul- 3 suitor, without either confession of love, or pro- 
likins. Do I suit you so?” ; mise of marriage on your part. Often as I have 

“You suit me any how, and you know it well, ; demanded to know your sentiments toward me, 
you witch,” cried Charles, gazing, with a smile, i you have always coquettishly refused me an 
at the pretty face puckered up in its affectation $ answer. ‘This state of things must cease. I 
of demureness. But he was not to be driven 3 : love you, as you know, better than my life; but 
from his point; and he resumed, grayely, after § ¢1 will no longer be your plaything. ‘To-morrow 
a pause, ; you are going away to a distance, to be absent 

«<The time has come, Susy, when I feel I haye $ for months; and if you cannot, this very day, 
a right to demand an explicit answer to my{ throw aside your coquetry, and give me an 
suit. You haye trifled with my earnest feelings § S honest ‘yes,’ for my answer, I shall consider 
long enoudhy I haye grown restless under my $ that I have received a ‘no,’ and act accordingly.” 
fetters.” 3 “And how would that be? What would you 

“Shake them off then, Charley!” interrupted § $ do?” asked Miss Susy, curiously. 
the saucy girl, with a pretty defiant toss of her $ “Begin by tearing your false and worthless 
head, which plainly said, “I defy you to do} image from my heart,” cried Charles, furiously. 
it.” ‘Tt would be a bloody business, Charley; and 

“T cannot, Susy—I cannot, and you know it,” § you would not succeed either.” 
replied the hapless lover, impatiently. “JT should, and would succeed, as you shall 

“That being the case, take my advice—wear § see, if you wish, cruel, heartless girl.” 
them gracefully, and don’t pull and jerk so—it “But I don’t wish, Charley, dear—I love 
only makes them hurt you.” dearly to have you love me.” 

The young man turned away angrily, and “Why, then,” cried the foolish youth, quite 
walked silently up and down the room, evi- 3 won over again, ‘“‘why, then, dearest Susy, will 
dently fretting and fuming internally. Susy, § you not consent?” 
meantime, looked out of the window and yawned. “Remember, I said I liked to be loyved—tI did 

Charles continued his moody walk. ; not say anything about loving. But, pray, how 

“Oh, what a beautiful blue-bird, out on the $long did you say you had been courting me, in 
maple tree,” cried Susy, suddenly; ‘do come § that pretty little speech of yours?” 
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and see it.” “Three long years.” 
Charles mechanically approached the window : “Neatly and accurately quoted, Charley. But 
and looked out. yyou know Rachel, in the Bible, was only won 


“Don’t you think, Charley,” said Susy, laying § after seven years’ courtship. You don’t sup-. 
her hand on his arm, and looking up eagerly in 3 pose I am going to rate myself any cheaper 
his Hae, “don’t ry think you could manage } than she did, do you? Suppose we drop this 
to $ tiresome subject for four years; perhaps, by that 

“What? Susy, dear,” asked Charles, all his § < time, I may be able to work myself up to the 
tenderness awakened by her manner, “what?” $ falling-in-love point—there is no knowing what 

oo a pinch of salt on his tail,” returned $ wonders time may effect.” 
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“Tf you are not in loye now, you never willy If this were indeed the unfortunate girl, the 
be,” returned Charles, sturdily, ‘and I will § least movement of the wheel must inevitably 
have my answer now, or neyer.” 3 crush her, and Charles, in his terror, fancied it 

“Neyer! then,” laughed Susy. But she had $ was already beginning to turn. He dived, and 
gone a step too far. Her often severely tried § clutched at the garment, but missed it. He rose 


lover was now too much in earnest to bear her { panting, and almost exhausted; but scarcely 


trifling longer. 3 waiting to get a breath, again he plunged below. 
“Never, be it then,” he cried, and seizing his § This time his efforts were rewarded with suc- 
hat, he strode angrily from the room. cess, at least so far that he was able to bring 


Susy listened to his receding footsteps with 3 Susy’s form to the surface of the water; but she 
dismay. Had she, indeed, by her incorrigible $ seemed totally lifeless. : 
love of coquetry, alienated that noble, manly $ Charles was now so nearly spent, that he had 
heart? It smote her to the soul to think so. only sufficient presence of mind left to clasp 
As she heard him open the front door, impelled 3 Susy conyulsively to him, while he kept him- 
by a feeling of despair, she raised the window- $ self afloat by holding on to the wheel. 
sash, and leaning forward, whispered, $ But this, his last hope of support, seemed also | 

«Gharley, Charley! you will be at the boat $ to fail him soon, as he perceived that it was now 
to-morrow to bid me good-bye, won't you? $ really beginning to turn slowly round. By a 
Surely we are still friends?” $ desperate effort, he struck his foot against one 

As she spoke, she tore a rose from her bosom, § of the paddles, so as to push himself as far from 
and threw it to him. It lodged on his arm, but 3 the danger as possible. As he did so, something 
he brushed it away, as though it had been $ touched his head, and his hand grasped a rope. 
poison, and passed on without looking up. 3 New life seemed now infused into him. He 

Susy spent the rest of that day in tears. $ gathered all his energies, and fastened the rope 

The next morning, early, began the bustle of 3 around Susy’s waist—consciousness then entirely 
departure. Susy was going to accompany her 3 forsook him. “S53, 
widowed and invalid mother on a trip to Ha-$ In the meantime the witnesses of the scene, 
yana, for her health. S after giving Charles’ instructions to the captain, 

As they reached the wharf, and descended $ had watched his struggles and exertions with 
from the carriage, Susy’s eyes made themselves ¢ breathless interest. The friendly rope had been 
busy searching for one wished-for face, but it ; flung to him again and again, but in the excite- 
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was nowhere to be seen. ‘ment of his feelings, and /his semi-insensibility, 
The steamboat lay panting and puffing, im- : he had been incapable of availing himself of the 
patient to be let loose. Susy’s mother, aided § offered aid. : . 


by the servant-man who accompanied them, had$ At last perceiving that he was quite exhausted, 
already crossed the plank which lay between Sand must inevitably soon let go 1is hold on the 
the wharf and the boat, and Susy was reluct-§ wheel, and then probably sink to rise no more, 
antly following, when the sound of a yoice $the captain judged it best to run the risk of 
behind her—the very voice she was longing to § moving off, so that a small boat could be sent to 
hear—startled her. She turned to look around, ¢ the rescue. 


and missing her footing, fell into the water, 3 The result of this hazardous experiment was 
Another instant, and Charles had thrown off successful. Susy was raised by means of the 
his coat, and calling out loudly, Srope; and a boat reached Charles in time to 


«Tell the captain not to allow the wheel to $ save him also. 
stir, and to lower me a rope!” he sprang into’ Both sufferers were taken on board the steam- 


the river. : $ poat, which now rapidly moved off to make up 
But of her whom he was Caine his life to $ for lost time. 
save, he was able to perceive no trace. S$ And thus, when our hero regained his con- 


Judging that the current of the river might } sciousness, he found himself on the Mississippi 
have carried her a little forward, he swam river, many miles from home, bound for New 
around the wheel, but still he saw her not, and : Orleans. Of course his first anxious inquiry 
despair seized his heart as he conjectured that S was for Susy, and when informed that she was 
she might be under the boat. He strained his $ rapidly recovering, his happiness seemed com- 
eyes to sce through the water, and at length S plete. He showed his contentment by turning 
discerned, far below the surface, what seemed § over, and falling into a deep, quiet sleep. 
the end of a floating garment lodged between’ About sundown, a message came to him, that 


‘ 
the wheel and the rounded bottom of the boat. ? Miss B desired to see him. 
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22 JUDGE NOT.—LES CHATEAUX EN ESPAGNE. 
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He found her lying on a sofa in the captain’s : ‘It was heaven-inspired!” cried the poor fel- 
state-room, which had been given up to her. 3 low, crazed by his joy—but a shade coming over 
Her mother was sitting beside her. his radiant face, he added gravely, 

She looked very pale, and somewhat suffering, “But, Susy, have you considered? Remem- 
but she held out her hand to him very gratefully, 3 ber, I want your love, not your gratitude—will 
while the tears stood in her eyes. 3 be satisfied with nothing less.” 

“Charles,” she said, without offering a word : “Do not be concerned about that, dear 
of thanks, ‘IT want to see a clergyman. Is there ; Charles,” replied Susy, gazing at him very 
one on board?” § tenderly through her tears. ‘Be assured you 

“I will go and see,” said Charles, moving to $ haye them both, and had the first, long, long 
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‘the door, but a dreadful thought striking him, $ before you had the last.” 





he turned, exclaiming, 3 “But, Susy, you said only yesterda ‘a 
“Good God, Susy, you do not think——” “Never mind what I said yesterday,” inter- 
“That Iam going to die? No, Charles, but I$ rupted Susy, with some of her old spirit breaking 

want to see a clergyman.” out. ‘Just mind what I say to-day. If I was 
Charles went, and soon returned, accom-$.a fool once, is that any reason I must be one 

panied by a minister of the gospel. always? But, indeed, Charles,” she added, more 
“T thank you, sir, for coming to me,” said ; softly, «‘I have always meant to be your wife— 

Susy, to the latter, as he entered. “I have a $ the only scruple I have, is, that I am not half, 5 

strange request to make to you. Would you $ nor quarter, good enough for you.” 

object, sir, in the presence, and with the consent 3 It is needless to say how this discussion 

of my mother, to unite me to that gentleman?” ; ended. The reader has already divined that 

Tf the minister was astonished at this request, : Charles continued his journey to Havana, And 

S 
6 





Charles was infinitely more go. thus, in the course of one eventful day, he 
“What did you say, Susy? Did Lhear aright?” 8 yisked a life, and saved a life, made an im- 
“I believe so,” said Susy, smiling at his eager promptu marriage, and set out on a most unex- 

amazement. <‘*Does the scheme meet your ap- 3 pected wedding trip. 

proyal?” 
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JUDGE NOT. 





BY FRANCES HENRIETTA SHEFFIELD. 





Ou! Judge not thou, from what thou seest, 
Nor deem the heart is wholly wrong, 
Because some vile and poisonous weed 
© Doth bloom its odorous flowers among. 


A radiant jewel in that crown, 
Prepared from all eternity. 


Alas! how shall we dare to blame, 
With open lip, or secret heart, 
Since while upon this earth we stay 


We only see and know in part. 
o@ 


Then judge not thou, from what thou seest, 
For human judgment oft must err, 

And him we deem sin’s devotee, 
May be Heayen’s earnest worshipper, 


And watch not, with such careful eye, 
That thou may’st see thy brother slip, 

Nor yet reprove, from what thou hearst, 
With ready censure on thy lip. 


For what to thee seems darkest deed, 
Lo, Heaven may his memorial be: 
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LES CHATEAUX EN ESPAGNE. 





BY JULIA A. BARBER. 
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*Tis well the heart can sometimes loose 
Life’s memories of want and care, 
For all are dreamers, nor can choose, 
But build their castles in the air. 
Though bright the bubble be to-day, 
And fair its glitt7ring sides appear, 
To-morrow it will pass away 
And brighter domes shall Fancy rear. 


*Tis but a moment we can give 
‘To Fancy’s ever changing dream, 
A moment brief to joy and love, 
Then floating down life’s rapid stream 
We vainly hope, though passing years 
Haye shown Hope’s aspirations vain— 
Our castles fall—through blinding tears 
We turn—and build them up again. 
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MY NOSE. 





BY ELLA RODMAN. 





Fan away down in the days of early childhood 3 with glorious dark eyes, and a moonlight face— 
I remember being gazed upon in a curious man- $a picture to be studied. Then came Anna, who 
ner, and hearing the remark in a suppressed ; always played “Rowena” in all the tableaux; a 
tone, “*Poor child! she has a nose!” Whether $ tall, graceful blonde, with an air and manner so 
it was expected of me to have been born without distinguished that on entering a room, at any 
this appendage I couldn’t exactly understand; Sassembly, there was always a murmur of, ‘Who 
especially as, in looking around upon the circle $ is she?” Emma was a piquant little thing, with 
of my friends and acquaintances, I saw that they g the look of a ripe peach; her cheeks were so 
were all well provided in this respect. $ downy, with the rich color glowing through the 
Vague hints, and mysterious remarks upon § olive tint. 
this unfortunate feature threw a sort of shade$ Matilda was my especial favorite; and I, who 
over my early years; and the first mortification : have always been an ardent admirer of beauty, 
that I ever experienced arose from the same : would gaze upon her in a sort of a wistful rap- 
cause. Sture. Bright, laughing and lovely, she was sel- 
“I was then at the sensitive age of eleven years; 3 dom ever still for two consecutive moments. I 
and at a child’s party, a little boy, whom I had Shave watched her dip her head in a basin of 
distinguished by calling him up to extricate me S water, and the rich, dark hair, with a tinge of 
from “the well,” imprinted a kiss upon one end 3 auburn, would emerge one dripping mass of 
of my nose amid the tittering of his companions. $ curls, which she tossed about with the quiet 
A quick, angry flush shot through me; and from S contempt of conscious beauty. Those large, 
that time forth the unpleasant consciousness that laughing brown eyes were always sparkling with 
I had indeed ‘‘a nose” never left me. : merriment, her mouth was the nearest approach 
Why a machine for the compression of exten-?to a ripe cherry that I have ever yet seen, and 
sive noses should not be put into practical opera- } her nose was just sufficiently retrousse to give an 
tion I was at a loss to conceive; and that it , expression of archness to the face. Add to this 
should, one of these days, be attempted, I was the exquisitely fair complexion that accompanies 
fully determined. When, therefore, I read Miss } auburn hair—pale, except when emotion called 
Bremer’s “Home,” it was the disappointing over- Sthe*color to her face, or a kiss pressed on her 
throw of a long-cherished plan. I perused the 3 cheek gaye it the appearance of a fresh rose- 
history of Petrea Frank, read the failure of her {leaf—and you have a lengthy, but truthful de- 
admirably arranged plan for reducing the size , scription of my cousin Matilda. I never saw 
of her nose, and went off and cried myself to } any one half so beautiful. 
sleep in a paroxysm of despair. Last of all, there was Hilly; who, having been 
My nose was a neyer-ending source of amuse- § handed over to an ancient aunt of her father’s 
ment to a family of cousins who gave me no 3 for a name, was christened by that lady ‘*Hilde- 
peace of my life. There were five of them; all} garde.” Hilly was the baby, a perfect imp of 
girls, all handsome, and full of life and spirits. $ mischief, but with such a way of throwing her- 
I wag very fond of them, and I believe they were 3 self on one’s protection that she always came off 
of me; but they never would restrain their jokes $as the injured party. Very deep violet eyes, 
at my expense. Poor things! they were mother- 3 with the reddest of red lips, and the brightest 
less, and if they sometimes lacked the refinement $ of complexions, and very brown hair, had my 
and sensitiveness of those more favored, I was $ little cousin Hildegarde. 
not disposed to be unforgiving. § Any one of those girls had sufficient attrac- 
Uncle Althorpe was a distinguished lawyer, § tions for half-a-dozen ordinary belles; and what 
and his pretty. daughters, when they arrived at $was poor I, with my unfortunate nose, to do 
young ladyhood, were in a fair way of being 3 among five of them? Precisely what I did: feel 
spoiled with adulation. They were beautiful, $ like the beast to which they all played the part 
those girls: Celestine, the eldest, was a perfect ; of beauty, and wonder what was ever to be done 
type of Southern be , Slender, symmetrical, < with my nose. 
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Uncle Althorpe lived at some distance from “That’s a sensible girl!” emphatically; and 
us; and one day, after I had left school, and my uncle seemed to be considering this, for he 
considered myself a young lady, I received the 3 said very little more during the journey. 
following characteristic letter from Matilda: ie Ii kept an eager look-out for a glimpse of the 
“For goodness’ sake, Becky, (I had the name ; house; but it was nearly night when we arrived 
of Rebecca added to my nose) do come right out $ at the station, and then my uncle’s carriage con- 
here! I suppose you haven’t the least idea $ veyed us to Pinehurst, a distance of two or three 
Where we have gone for the summer? but you i miles, 
can’t think how delightful and romantic itis! I? The carriage stopped at an ancient gateway; 
should scarcely be more surprised if Noah’s Ark ;and the first sight of the place filled me with 
had been discovered and fitted up for us; but$ecstacy. The house was entirely out of sight, 
that wouldn’t be half so charming as to be in a $ hidden by the trees; and as we approached it, 
house where Washington has slept. Think of it, 3 through a noble avenue of elms, I gloried in the 
Becky! and cannon-balls in the roof! It is said $ dense retirement around us. Once in the avenue, 
to be haunted, too—aren’t we in luck? A queer $ we seemed shut in from the world; and the broad 
old woman, Miss Eleanor Pyott, who had out-3 walks, the sloping lawn, and the aristocratic 
lived all her family, owned this place, and died § silence were all exactly to my taste. I had a 
lately. A nephew used to live with her, and $ passion for mystery, and my uncle’s summer 
people supposed that the place would be his; $ residence was exceedingly mysterious. 
but they couldn’ find any will, and all the con- There was the house; and on the broad steps 
nections went to law about it. Of course, none $ stood the five Graces waiting to receive us. Oh, 
of them could live in it until it was settled to : that grand old hall! It did my heart good to 
whom it belonged, so papa has taken it for the $see it. Everything was lofty and spacious; and 
summer, and here we all are. It’s the queerest $ as the old-fashioned furniture had been left un- 
place you ever saw, do come at once. ‘There is $ disturbed, the room presented a perfect picture 
@ portrait of Miss Eleanor here, and it looks just $ of a century ago; and claw feet, lions’ heads, 
like you—she has the funniest nose.” ; and all sorts of queer designs stared upon me 
"This is but an extract from my pretty cousin’s $ from all directions. 
rather incoherent letter, and by the time I had $ But my five cousins would not allow me much 
finished the epistle, I was pretty well mystified. ; time for a quiet survey. 
But uncle Althorpe soon made his appearance} <“‘Why, Becky! exclaimed Matilda, after 
on purpose, he said, to escort me to Pinehurst; {regarding me in considerable astonishment, 
and Hilly sent me a saucy message to “pack up : “you've really grown pretty!” 
my nose without delay.” “So you have!” chimed in Hilly, ‘I declare, 
I was not long in making preparations; and $ your nose hardly shows at all!” 
with much curiosity to behold the old Reyolu-} ‘This was not meant to imply that the organ in 
tionary mansion, I set forth with uncle Althorpe. 3 question was too small to be seen, but only that 
‘I suppose,” said my uncle, when we were: the monstrosity of it was not quite so prominent 
comfortably settled in the cars, ‘that the girls as it had hitherto been. 
have been frightening you with all sorts of stories $ I love to look at your mouth, Becky,” said 
about the place?” $ Celestine, graciously. 
‘“No,'sir,” I replied, ‘I am not easily fright- ; I had rather a decent mouth. 
ened.” $ “What haye you been doing to make your 
“No?” said my uncle, looking at me with eyes so bright?” asked Anna, by way of adding 
‘ 
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additional respect, ‘I have always heard that ? her contribution. 
a long nose indicated a clear head.” “Well,” exclaimed Emma, ‘you’ve left me 

My poor nose again! Why couldn’t he let it : nothing to say, but I prophesy that Becky will 
alone? § cut us all out yet.” 

“The girls are half beside themselyes with; I was beginning to feel extremely foolish, 
fear,” he continued, ‘there is a story that the } when uncle Althorpe turned me gravely around, 
house is haunted—walled up room—British { and surveying me from head to foot, remarked, 
officer, during the Revolution, shut up his “Stature, average height; figure, good, neither 
daughter there for loying an American officer— § at nor lean; hair, very passable; eyes, fine, a 
walks about at night and all that. Have I: straightforward, honest look in them; nose, but 
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frightened you?” : that is a prohibited subject; mouth, just what a 
“Not in the least, sir; I don’t believe in ; mouth should be; ching ¥ery pretty, I love to 
ghosts.” *see a pretty chin; co exion, delicate, yet 
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healthy; expression, modest but sensible. You'll? i empty chambers resound with gleeful notes; 
do.” She had listened with deferential attention to 
“Do what?” I inquired. $ Miss Eleanor’s long stories of this and that 
“'That remains to be seen,” and uncle Althorpe $ ancestor, and faithfully promised her to keep 
vanished to his paper, and was heard no more 8 § up the old mansion in its original style when 
that evening. $ she should be gathered to her fathers; and now 
We girls sat and talked until twelve; and by $in his matured manhood, when he could fully 
that time I had become pretty well posted up in Sappreciate the value of the bequest, he was 
the history of Pinehurst. ‘turned away as one who had no right there, 
It had belonged to the Pyott family from time } merely because she, whose heart was set upon 
immemorial, and a proud and aristocratic family ¢ installing him as master of the old house had 
they were. Staunch old federalists, they had s neglected to commit her wishes to writing. It 
enjoyed the friendship of Washington, and had 3 was yery hard, I thought; and in spite of uncle 
always been considered the very cream of re- \ Althorpe’s learned arguments, I persisted in 
publican society. But the family had all died 3 denouncing the injustice of law. 
out, with the exception of an elderly maiden 3 ’ Fortunately, however, for her nephew, Miss 
lady, who lived there alone in her grandeur } ; Eleanor had the good sense to give him an edu- 
until she adopted a nephew, the only child of § 3 cation calculated to make him depend upon his 
a sister who had made what the world calls a : own resources; and when that was completed 
mesalliance. $she sent him to England, to introduce himself 
This Miss Eleanor Pyott was the talk of all i to some wonderful relatives, who were graciously 
the country around; and every one had some- pleased with the young American representative 
thing to say about her stately bearing, which 3 * of their ancient name. 
people, who had never been out of republican “You can’t think what a charming person he 
Ameriéa, pronounced exactly that of an old } is,” said Anna, confidentially. ‘We have never 
dowager duchess. Eyery fibre of her heart} ‘seen him, but he has lovely dark eyes, and such 
seemed twined about the old place; and she § va sweet smile—just the style I like; and if he 
refused to have the slightest alteration or im- 8 succeeds in getting his property, we are all 
provement made init. The Pyotts, for genera- ; going to set our caps for him.” 
tions had dined in that dining-room—slept in§ So, that if he regained the old house, he would 
those chambers—and held courtly receptions in S also come into possession of a loyely wife; for 
those drawing-rooms; and as one generation of that any one of my beautiful cousins should not 
Pyotts went out, and another generation came 3 succeed in winning any man upon earth never 
in, they followed tenaciously in all the ways of § entered my head. My unfortunate nose looked 
their ancestors. S Targa than ever as I gazed upon my reflection 
I was speedily shown the portrait of Miss { while undressing for the night. 
Eleanor; a very grand old lady indeed, with a Matilda and I occupied the same room; and 
long, sharp nose, delicate complexion, and hair 8 otis amused herself with relating to me all the 
done up in old-fashioned puffs, I was rather § yarious alarms they had experienced, with the 
struck, myself, with the likeness which I bore * benevolent intention of frightening me. But 
to the portrait; but I would not acknowledge § I remained perfectly unconcerned; while my 
this to my cousins. $ cousin involuntarily trembled, and behaved like 
Miss Pyott never walked when seen beyond § $ the veritable little coward she was. 
the precincts of her ancestral mansion; she § Several times during the night was I com- 
rolled avistocratically along in an old-fashioned 3 pelled to rise from the couch and explore the 
carriage, driven by an ancient coachman, who 3 apartment, in order to allay her tremors. Now, 
considered a quick pace decidedly plebeian. The it was the huge fire-place, in which something 
old lady always looked like a portrait of one of $ was certainly moving—then the moon sent an 
her ancestors descended from its frame; rich, § unearthly light into the room—and next a mys- 
coffee-colored lace ornamented the heayy bro- 3 ; terious tapping on the window-pane had to be 
cades in which she attired herself, and she 3 ; explained. This somewhat puzzled me at first; 
sported a muff that would have extinguished any ‘but I soon discovered that the branches of 46 
ordinary woman. 3 trees, which were very near the window, were 
But the story of Pyott Denmore, her nephew, $ continually driven by the wind against the glass, 
interested me most. From early childhood he Sand produced the perplexing noise. 
had played in those broad avenues, roamed 3 Again and again, as I laughed at poor Matilda, 
through the wooded paths, and made those ‘was I thankful for not being a coward; and in 
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the midst of these alarms, I could haye explored gmy steps toward the walled-up room, I de- 
the whole house, alone, with perfect serenity. s termined to see if it were possible to effect an 
I enjoyed life at Pinehurst, although the girls $ entrance there. 
pronounced it dull; and so enraptured was I$ It was a ridiculous expedition; but I walked 
with the place, that in consequence of this, and} gravely on through the silent passage, until I 
my resemblance to the portrait, it became quite a $ came to a little entry that opened into a closet. 
standing joke with my cousins to call me Miss $ Carefully guarding my candle, I peered around 
Hleanor Pyott. Now, this was not agreeable; 1} in search of some outlet, for I knew that this 
was very sensitive respecting my nose, and Miss $ closet was at the end of the house near the 
Eleanor’s certainly was a little larger than mine. mysterious chamber. 
When, therefore, they urged me to don some old i The narrowness of my quarters caused a rat- 
bonnet that had been discovered at the top $ tling in the capacious pocket of my dress; and 
of the house, and arrange my hair in puffs, T cdmarine forth a roll of paper, I grasped it 
declined affording them this gratification, for ; tightly for future investigation. My candle was 
which they teased me daily. < not brilliant enough, or I should before haye 
The walled-up chamber, that was regarded § discovered a sort of board window at the end 
with a mixture of horror and curiosity, was of the closet. This was secured by hooks that 
soon pointed out to me, It was in a sort of $ were noiselessly unfastened; and then I found 
wing that joined on at the extreme end of the {myself in a small room, from the further end of 
mansion, and looked out upon the densest part ! which seemed to proceed a light. 
of the grounds. Being in the second story, a; Iwas staggered, and my first impulse was to 
narrow flight of steps led up from the outside to :turn back; but resolving to inquire into the 
a low door that opened directly into the room. $ cause of this strange phenomenon, I proceeded 
This was neyer unfastened, and the one window : tremblingly forward. I could not have told 
was tightly boarded up. I regarded this spot $ what I expected to see, but I certainly was not 
with longing eyes, and often proposed an ex- 3 prepared for the sight that met my eyes. 
ploration of the haunted apartment; but this! The room into which I entered led to a larger 
uncle Althorpe decidedly opposed, alleging that § one; and in this, seated by a table, was a gentle- 
as he was only a temporary tenant, he had no$ man, completely absorbed in the perusal of 
right to penetrate into these carefully-guarded 3 some old yellow letters. His face wore an ex- 
recesses. : pression of sadness, as he sat there; but I could 
One day, my cousins had been more than } see that he was very distinguished-looking, and 
usually aggravating upon the subject of my re- $ quite young. 
semblance to Miss Eleanor Pyott, and I retired} he situation in which I found myself was 
to rest, at night, in no yery pleasant frame of $ extremely embarrassing, alone there, at mid- 
mind. Matilda was soon asleep; but I lay ; night; but instead of retracing my steps, I stood 
awike thinking of the former occupants of the $ spell-bound, staring at the occupant of the 
mansion, and wondering if Pyott Denmore would § mysterious room. 
ever be restored to what I considered his right-§ Presently, he turned and saw me. His face 
ful position. ; grew white, as he exclaimed in a husky voice, 
I was restless; and finally, I rose from the “Am I dreaming? Merciful heaven! That 
bed, and lighting a candle, proceeded to view ? nose!” 
Miss Eleanor’s portrait. The more I looked the$ This unprovoked attack upon my much in- 
more I became conyinced that I did look like it; ; juved feature quite exasperated me; and with- 
and the desire came over me to attire myself in § out stopping to consider what I did, I threw the 
that ancient dress, and then compare notes.’ paper in my hand at the speaker, and glided 
Hilly had caught a glimpse of some old-fashioned <back to my closet. I thought that I heard a 
things in the back part of a deep closet, and $ heavy fall; but now thoroughly alarmed at my 
thither I accordingly repaired. A faded dress} own imprudence, I hastened, breathless and 
of stiff brocade, that had evidently seen long panting to my room. 
service, soon replaced my white wrapper; and § My cousin still slept; and divesting myself 
haying rolled my hair into puffs a la Miss Elea- $ of my masquerading attire, I sat down and pon- 
nor, I donned a green caleche, and almost trem- % dered over my singular adventure. As I had 
bled at my reflection in the glass. ¢ told my uncle, I did not believe in ghosts, and 
I looked at the portrait again, to be sure that $ the gentleman whom I encountered had given 
it was really I, and not the old lady stepped from yfull evidence of being a living man. I fully 
her frame; and then unhesitatingly directing $ believed it to be Pyott Denmore; though how he 
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came there, and for what reason, I could not} ‘Last night, he discovered, in an ancient sec- 
tell. I had evidently impressed him with the § retary, some old letters written by his mother to 
conviction that he had been visited by his aunt § ; his aunt before he was born; and losing all 
Eleanor; and with a sort of mischievous glee, cthoughts of the present, he had been reading 
and a little inward trembling, I retired to bed 3 : them’ for at least an hour, when suddenly a 
wondering what would come of it. rustling sound attracted his attention, and the 

I half feared to go to the breakfast-table; but figure of his aunt Eleanor stood in the doorway. 
nothing was said of the performance of the night 3 She seemed to gaze upon him inquiringly, and 
before; uncle Althorpe looked perfectly uncon- 3 ; her hand grasped a roll of paper. But at the 
scious of the scene that had been enacted, and 13 : S sound of the exclamation which he could not 
began to breathe freely. ’ suppress, she immediately started, and throwing 

My cousins teased me, during the day, for 3 the paper toward him, vanished from his sight. 
being so unusually silent; but my thoughts were’ ‘He lost his consciousness for a time; and 
wandering off to the melancholy-looking gentle- 3 when he recovered, he found himself lying on 
man, and I wondered what had become of him. } the floor where he must have fallen. Although 
It would not do to trust the girls with my secret; : a man of great strength of mind, it is impossible 
for they would laugh at me, and declare that Ito persuade him that he did not really see his 
had been dreaming, and that I was, after all, as aunt Eleanor; and the strangest part of it is, 
great a coward as themselves. $ that, when he came to himself, the roll of paper 

I stole off to the thicket that was immediately § was there before him, and what do you think it 
under the boarded window; but all looked dark § § proved to be?” 
and deserted as before, and I almost asked my-$ ‘The will!” whispered several awe-siricken 
self if I had not imagined the whole affair. voices. 

Unele Althorpe went to the city every morn- “Actually the will! Which says beyond all 
ing, and returned at night; and always, on his $ doubt, ‘I give and bequeath to my nephew, 
appearance, he was beseiged with a host of ¢ : Pyott Denmore, the old family mansion with all 
questions respecting the case of Pyott Denmore. its belongings;’ and after a few legacies to ser- 
The usual reply was that it was standing still, §vants and dependants, the whole of her pro- 
as everything in law always is; but on the even- : perty, personal and real estate, goes to the said 
ing succeeding my promenade, he made his ap- § ’ Pyott. So, you may DrppATS to change your 
pearance with a countenance that was a perfect $ quarters as soon as possible.” 
series of exclamation points. i The girls looked anything but unwilling, and 

“What is it, papa?” was demanded, in five $a sort of subdued horror pervaded the party. 
different keys; but an unaccountable trembling ¢ 3 ‘Now don’t be such fools,” said uncle Althorpe, 
seized me and I remained silent. § “as to suppose that Miss Eleanor really appeared, 

«The strangest story I ever listened to!” said ti in propria persone, to her dreaming nephew; if 
my uncle, at length, in a solemn manner, ‘13 he believes it, that is no reason why I should; 
cannot possibly account for it.” Sand it is my opinion that some old family ser- 

“Why?” exclaimed the volatile Emma, ‘has } vant has managed to discover the will, and in~ 
old Miss Pyott appeared to her nephew, and $ ‘ yest it with this little air of mystery. I shail_ 
told him, in a sepulchral voice, where to find her § make diligent inquiries in the village, and I have 
will?” no doubt that it will turn out just so—don’t you 

“Something very like it,” was the reply, in a ; agree with me, Becky?” 
tone that drew five eager faces closely a “No, sir!” I replied, abruptly, without a mo- 
him. ; ment’s reflection. 

«‘Denmore’s story,” continued my uncle, ‘‘be- i ‘What!’ exclaimed my uncle, ‘‘have the girls 
gan with an apology. It seems that the walled ; then infected you with their ridiculous fears? 

ts 
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up room is not walled up at all, but only boarded, } Where is all your boasted courage?” 

and to one acquainted with the locality, it is I pretended to be absorbed in a book; but I 
very easy to effect an entrance, unperceived, § could see that my clear-headed uncle was ob- 
from the outside. Knowing, he says, that it } serving me closely through his spectacles. 
would not interfere with the arrangements of : “Well, papa,” said my cousin Celestine, ‘are 
the family, he has been accustomed to spend } : we not obtain a sight of this hero and ghost-seer 
hours in what is called the haunted room; and § ’ before we vacate his establishment?” 

there he loved to sit, thinking of the past, and “Tf nothing happens to prevent,” replied my 
devising means to prove his lawful claim to the { uncle, ‘*we shall be favored with his company 
beloved house. } to-morrow evening.” 
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“To-morrow evening!” Such a state of ex~ . rather piqued that I was made a sort of escape- 
citement! All the next day my five cousins , valve for thoughts that were busy with another, 
were discussing the respective merits of various $I hastened up stairs. 
hued dresses; and one might haye supposed, $ 3 My little cousin Hilly was laughingly boasting 
from their conversation, that, instead of spoiled } ; of Mr. Denmore’s attentions. 
beauties, they were unattractive girls who had} ‘Talk of words indeed!” exclaimed Emma, 
never had a beau in their lives. as I entered, “words are nothing—I believe in 

Hilly, who was but sixteen, was gravely ad- looks, and here comes the magnet for Mr. Den- 
vised by her elder sisters to be sweet simplicity more’s eyes. IJ’ll tell you what it is, Becky,” 
in white muslin and a sash tied behind; to which § she continued, “I don’t like it at all—for when 
that damsel retorted by declaring that I ought § jhe bade me good night, he looked at you, and 
to present. myself before Mr. Denmore dressed as when he bade you good night, he looked at you. 
Miss Eleanor Pyoit. $ It is not fair.” 

This took place at the breakfast-table. : “What a pity it is,” I said, rather bitterly, 

“Why?” asked my uncle, sharply, “does 3 “that you don’t all look like Miss Eleanor 
Becky bear so close a resemblance to Miss $ Pyott!” 

Eleanor when dressed in her clothes?” ; At this outbreak, Hilly tenderly embraced me, 
“So they choose to imagine,” was my reply. 3 and they all declared their unbounded affection; 
“Then they have had no means of proving $ ® but I felt proyoked with the world in general, 

their supposition?” $ and went moodily to bed. 

“Not the slightest,” said I, as unconcernedly § Mr. Denmore kindly insisted that my uncle 
as possible. : $should oceupy the mansion during the full time 

Uncle Althorpe gaye me another penetrating 3 for which he had engaged it; and we were, there- 
look, and then departed for the day. 3 fore, just as comfortable as before, with the ad- 

In the evening came Mr. Denmore, and one $ dition of a very agreeable visitor. 
glance satisfied me. TI had seen that face before. 3 He had a habit of staring at me that was by 

My beautiful cousins were presented to him in $no means pleasant, but as his conversation was 
succession, and I brought up the rear. I saw his $ most frequently addressed to my little cousin 
look of admiration, as his eyes turned from one Hilly, I could not construe this into anything 
lovely face to another; but when they fell upon $ flattering. He often asked questions, too, that 
me, he started visibly, and I trembled so that I $ 3 struck me afterward as being very peculiar. 
could scarcely stand, 3 One night, after gazing at me for a time, he in- 

Uncle Althorpe was watching us; and as he’ ; quired if I ever walked in my sleep; and on my 
said, ‘‘My niece, Miss Entwick,” Mr. Denmore } $ replying with an astonished negative, he looked 
bowed low, and his yoice had a faltering tone 3 disappointed. I began to think Mr. Denmore a 
of tenderness that I knew was called forth by : little out of his mind, and avoided him as much 
thoughts of the departed. It was decidedly un- { as possible. 
comfortable, this looking so much like somebody } But one eyening, just at sunset, as I stood 
else; and as soon as I could politely do so, I left ; beneath the boarded window, whither I had a 
.Mr. Denmore’s neighborhood, and watched him ; habit of straying of late, Mr. Denmore suddenly 
from a distance. ; appeared beside me. 

He was a fine-looking man; not handsome} ‘Have you ever yisited the haunted room?” 
enough to be distinguished for his beauty, as she asked, abruptly, fixing upon me what I im- 
far as mere features were concerned, but he had  agined to be a most penetrating gaze. 

a good look, and his face wore an expression of } “No,” I replied, without thinking, “that is— 

mingled resolution and sweetness, which I had } yes,” I stammered, ‘let me go, Mr. Denmore!” 

always admired and seldom seen. He interested $ for he stood directly in my path. 

me; and at the end of the evening, I was fully : “Where did you find the will?” he continued, 

conyinced that he deserved the term “gentle- < withont heeding my request. 

man” in its widest sense. A thoroughly polished} ‘In the pocket,” I replied, mechanically. I 

gentleman, unobtrusive, yet attentive, one who felt that I was behaving like a fool, and I made 

had acquired an entire forgetfulness of self, was $a strange effort to recover my dignity; but it 

a character I had very rarely met with; I had § failed, and I burst into tears. 

rather a contempt for men in general, and ri Mr. Denmore took my hand with respectful 

studied Mr. Denmore as a pleasant discovery. _ § tenderness, and led me to a rustic seat that stood 

When he left us, his eyes again rested on me $ near. 
with that tender, yet melancholy expression; and’ «I owe you more, Miss Untwick,” said he, 
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«than I can ever repay. I only desire to have § «T!” I exclaimed, in unfeigned astonishment. 
this mystery explained. How could you con-3 ‘Yes, you,” he replied, pressing the hand of 
trive to make yourself so exact a personation of $ which he had somehow contrived to possess him- 
my aunt, all save the wrinkles? You did not 3 self, ‘<I loved you,” he continued, ‘‘the first time 
mean to be cruel in thus exciting me?” 3 I saw you, for your resemblance to one who has 

“Why, how could I know you were there?” I$ been to me more than a mother; and I have be- 
replied, with some spirit, for I was quite pro- Scome better acquainted with you than you im- 
yoked at this absurdity. agine through your little cousin, All that she 

“True,” he replied, with smile at his own $ told me confirmed my first impression; and the 
unreasonableness, “but I am most anxious to 3 discovery of your ‘masquerading folly,’ to use 
hear the story.” our own words, has filled me with the deepest 

J told him the whole foolish affair, from be- ratitude. But you have not answered my ques- 
ginning to end; but interrupting me, as I dwelt § tion?” . 
upon my own folly, he declared that he fully} What followed is of no consequence to any one 
believed me to have been heaven sent; and that $ but myself; suffice it to say that, in proper time, 
but for ‘my folly,” as I was pleased to call it, § my uncle and cousins were duly informed; but 
the will would, most probably, never have been $ they perversely refused to be astonished. They 
discovered. all declared that they had had a presentiment of 

There was an embarrassing pause; and I rose this from the beginning; and uncle Althorpe 
to go to the house, but Mr. Denmore detained me. $ mischievously asked if he had not prophecied 

«You have already done me an inestimable that I would “do?” 
favor,” he began, ‘but I haye still another to When Mr. Denmore followed me home to be 
ask.” nspected by those more near and dear to me, he 

T called myself conceited, and tried to remem- assed the ordeal with credit; and no very long 
ber my nose; but I could not help imagining } time elapsed ere I was installed mistress of the 
what he meant from his manner. old mansion. 

Rebecca!” he whispered, “will you promise Strange to relate, none of my five beautiful 
to brighten, with your presence, the old mansion $ cousins have ever married; while I have gained 
you have been the means of restoring?” a prize which I believe any one of them would 

“T thought,” I replied, in confusion, “that $ willingly have appropriated. I do not regret 
Hilly. ie my masquerade ; and I have become reconciled 

“Miss Hildegarde is a very pretty child,” said § to my nose, for I believe that, had it been at 
he, ‘and I haye had most delightful conversa- 3 all different, I should never have found my hus- 
tions with her, of which you were the subject.” Sand. 
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THE RULING OF THE HOURS. 





BY THE LATE WILLIAM RODERICK LAWRENCE. 





And day succeeds the night, 
‘As darkness flees the light, 
So speed Lime’s changing hours. 


‘1p hours are bid to speed, 
And swiftly, surely lead 

Adown a troubled stream. 

Some golden in their hue, 


The dim veil shining through, 
Like gems or blushing flowers. 


Somo rosy in their glow, 
Some gliding fast, some slow, 
An eyer changing dream. 


Our Father’s word they heed, 


And joy or sorrow speed, 
‘As His love deemeth best. 


Joy-laden many are, 
When suffering is far; 
These are the rosy hours. 


The brightest we would choose, 
And many a lesson lose, 
Which to us might be blest. 


But some with evil fraught, 
Speed on unwish’d, unsought, 
And fall in bitter showers. 


May they obey His will, 
Imparting good or ill, 
As He alone may tell. 


These breathe of Eden land, 
A bright and peaceful band, 
What transport do they bring? 


Which in His discipline 
We need to purge of sin, 


«Who doeth all things ‘ 


Anon in sorrow drest, 
The demon-cloud, unrest, 
‘Will on the spirits cling. 
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IMPERISHABLE BRAUTY. 





BY T. S. ARTHUR. 





Ip was avery plain face. My eye rested upon 3 And as I spoke, thus, in the silence of my 
it, for a moment or two, and then wandered ? own thoughts, I looked toward the other maiden, 
away to the countenance of another maiden, $ who was still surrounded by a crowd of ad- 
whose beauty ravished the eyes of every be-§ mirers. 
holder; and as I gazed, with a feeling of delight, “Her beauty is wonderful!” I could not help 
upon its transcending loveliness, an impulse of $ the utterance of this tribute to her charms. Yet 
thankfulness stirred in my heart—thankfulness 3 scarcely had I spoken the words, when she 
to the Creator of beauty. The first maiden sat 3 turned to one of the group which had gathered 
alone; around the other stood a group of ad- g about her, a slight curl of unlovely scorn upon 
mirers. So marked a constrast between the 3 her lips, and threw at him an arrowy word that 
two, as well in features, as in the impression $ wounded as it struck. She saw that it hurt, 
made thereby, excited, first, something like pity ; and a gleam of pleasure went forth from her 
for her whom nature had endowed so poorly; Sennen eyes. 
and I turned to look at her again with a kinder : A filmy veil came between my eyes and that 
feeling in my heart. $ countenance, which, a little while before, had 

There she sat, all alone. Yes, her face was $shone upon me with a loveliness that was abso- 
very, very plain; but it did not strike me as} lutely enchanting. I turned again to the other 
repulsive, The mouth, which had nothing of maiden. My friend still stood before her, and 
the ripe fulness that gave such an enamoring $ her eyes were lifted to his face. She was utter- 
grace to the other maiden, was placid; and ing some sentiments—what, I did not hear—but 
though not encircled by a perpetual wreath of they must haye been good and beautiful in con- 
smiles, calmly enthroned the gentle spirit of ception, to haye filled every lineament with such 
content. Her eyes were small, the lashes thin, ga winning grace. 
and the arch above them faintly visible. Arch?$ “Ah!” said I, the real truth dawning upon 
I can scarcely give it that graceful pirae trod mind, “here is the inner, imperishable 
tion. I had not yet seen the expression of those beauty. The beauty, which, instead of losing 
eyes. As I looked toward her, with that strange its spring-time freshness, forever advances to- 
consciousness of observation which all have re-$ ward eternal youth.” 
marked, but which few can explain, she pase A few weeks later, and my friend communi- 
her eyes from another part of the room and {cated to me the intelligence, that his heart had 
looked at me. They did not flash brilliantly, nor : been won by the charms of this unattractive 
strike me, at the first glance, as having in them smaiden, Once he had been a worshipper at 
anything peculiar. They were the common eye} the other shrine—the shrine of beauty; and I 
we meet at every turn—no soul in them. I give : knew that, only a few months before, hand and 
my first impression. My second was different. ’ heart were ready to be offered. Accepted they 
I had turned my eyes away; but something I} would have been, for he had personal beauty, 
had seen, caused them almost involuntarily to attractive manners, wealth, and above all, a 
wander back to the maiden’s face. A friend § manly, honorable spirit. 
whom I highly regarded—a young man of more? For all I had seen, I was scarcely prepared 
than common worth—had crossed the room, and? for this. The maiden might be good—I did not 
was standing before her. She had lifted her § question that—but she was so homely; and this 
eyes to his face, and there was new light in homeliness would be only the more apparent in 
them—not a dazzling, but a soft, winning light, $ contrast with his elegant exterior. It was almost 
that purity and love made almost beautiful. $ on my lip to remonstrate—to suggest this thought 

They were conversing, and I watched, for some 3 to his mind. But I prudently forebore. 
time, the play of that unattractive countenance, $ ‘You know her well, I hope.” I could not 
unattractive no longer. help the utterance of this caution. 

“Ah!” said I, ‘there is a beautiful soul «She is not thought to be beautiful,” he re- 
within ine casket.” ; plied, seeming to perceive my thoughis, ‘indeed, 
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as to features, she is plain; yet, in person, she § lip marred everything. I glanced back to the 
is tall, graceful, dignified, and with a carriage 3 young bride’s countenance; her pure soul was 
that a queen might envy.” ‘shining through it, like light through a veil. 

This was ftie to the on T had not thought ; To me she sce at idtdemonient sate beau- 
of it before. Nature had given at least this 3 tiful than the other; and far more worthy to be 
compensation. § loved. 

«But the higher beauty,” he added, <‘is of the The brilliantly beautiful maiden of whom I 
soul, All else ig soon diminished. Scarcely has : have spoken, gave her hand in marriage about 
the blushing girl stepped forward through the $ the same time. Her husband was @ young man 
opening door of womanhood, ere we see the ‘of good character, kind feelings, and with sufli- 
lustre of her blossoming cheek beginning to ; cient income to enable them to live in a style of 
tarnish in the social atmosphere, or to pale from ‘imposing elegance. A series of gay parties was 
hideous disease. But the soul’s beauty dims the social welcome given to the lovely bride. 
not, wanes not, dies not. It is as imperishable § But such honor did not attend the nuptials of 
as the soul itself, Our bodies die, but the soul { her plainer sister. 
is immortal.” : A few years later, and the moral qualities of 

«Jf she possesses this beauty?” each were more apparent in their faces. I re- 

«I know that she possesses it,” he answered, ae meeting both, in company, ten years 
warmly. ‘I have seen it looking forth from ‘after their marriage. Iwas standing at one end 
her eyes, wreathing about her lips, and giving { of the room, when an oyer-dressed woman, with 
to every lineament a heavenly charm. It is : a showy face, came in, accompanied by a gentle- 
musical in every tone of her voice.” 3 man whom f knew, not as an acquaintance, but 

«Goodness alone is beautiful,” I said. sas a man of business and the husband of the 

«And she is good,” he replied. “1 never § beauty. T should scarcely have recognized the 
met one who so rarely spoke of herself, or who ¢ latter, but for him. What a change was there! 
seemed to take so loving an interest in humanity.” 3 At a distance, the face struck you as still beau- 

«That is God-like.” § tiful, but on a closer view, the illusion vanished. 

«Tg not God the very source of all beauty? § The mouth had grown sensual, peevish, and ill- 
No be God-like, then, is to be beautiful. Ah!” § natured; the eyes were bright, but the brightness 
he added, “I have found, indeed, a treasure! $ repelled rather than attracted. After awhile, 
Morning and evening I thank the good Giver, S wondering at the change, I drew near and en- 
that he opened my eyes to see deeper than the 8 tered into conversation with her. The music of 
unalluring surface. I was dazzled once, by a Sher voice I remembered. There was no music 
glittering exterior; but have a clear vision now.” ; in it now; at least none for my ears. A certain 

«Win her and wear her, then,” I replied, ‘‘and $ abruptness in her manners, born of pride, or 





may she be to you all your fancy pictures.” $ superciliousness, was to me particularly offen- 
: » : . . . . 

“She is won,” he answered, ‘‘and I shall § sive. I tried her on various subjects, in order 

wear her proudly in the eyes of all men.” $ to bring out some better aspects of her character. 


There was a world of surprise when it became ’'The Swedish Nightingale had just been here, 
known that my handsome friend was about ; and had sung to my heart as no living man or 
leading his chosen bride to the marriage altar. $woman had ever sung—I spoke of her. ‘Too 

«How could he throw himself away wpon such § artificial,” was the reply, with an air of critical 


an ugly creature?” said one, coarsely. $ vanity, that gaye to my feelings a ripple of in- 
“He might have taken his choice from the 3 dignation. I referred to a new poem, remark- 
loveliest,” remarked another. i able for its purity of style; she coldly remarked 


“He will tire of that face in a month. All § with depreciation on some of its special beauties, 
the gold of Ophir would not bribe me to sit $ merely repeating, as I knew, a certain captious 


opposite to it for a year.” Sreviewer. I was in doubt whether she had read 
And so the changes rung. Seven a page of the book. Then I spoke of a 
But my friend knew what he was doing. I 3 lady present. She tossed her head, and arched 
was present at the wedding. Sher lip, saying, ‘“‘She’s too fond of gentlemen’s 


«Tf she were not so homely,” I heard a lady $ attentions.” 
remark, as she stood beside her handsome young I varied still, my efforts, but to no good pur- 
husband. ‘What can he see in her to love?” 3 pose. The more I conversed with her, the less 
I turned and looked at the speaker. Nature $ beautiful became her face, for the unloveliness 
had been kind in giving her an attractive face; : of her true character was perpetually gleam- 
put the slight curl of contempt that was on her Sing through and spoiling the already sadly 
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marred features. I left her side, on the first good} ments. Not once during the evening did I hear 
opportunity, glad to get away. ‘en years ago, § a word from her lips that jarred the better feel- 
in all companies, she was the cynosure of every { ings. 
eye. The praise of her beauty was on every lip. “The good are beautiful!” Many times did 
But so changed was she now, that none bent to $ this sentiment find spontaneous utterance in my 
do her reverence. I noticed her sitting alone, § thoughts as I looked upon her; and then turned 
with a discontented look, long after I had left my eyes to the discontented face of another, who 
my place by her side. Her husband, for all the § a few years before carried off, in every company, 
attentions he paid her during the evening, might $ the palm of loveliness. 
have been unconscious of her presence. Yes, here was the imperishable beauty! 
But there was another lady in the room, who $ Maiden! would you find this beauty? No mat- 
was, all the while, the centre of an admiring § ter if your features were not cast in classic 
circle. None, perhaps, considered her face beau- ? mould, this higher, truer beauty may be yours 
tiful; yet to every one who looked upon it, came $ if you will seek for it in the denial of selfish- 
a perception of beauty that associated itself with gness, and the repression of discontent. «The 
her individuality. In repose, her features were 3 good are beautiful.” Lay that up in your 
plain, yet not repulsive in the slightest par-$ thoughts. Treasure it as the most sublime wis- 
ticular. But, when thought and feeling flowed $ dom. 
into them, every eye was charmed. here was Gather into the store-house of your minds sen- 
a nameless grace in her manner that gave ad- § timents of regard for others; and let your hands 
ditional power to the attractions of her coun- engage in gentle charities. ‘To do good and to 
tenance. communicate forget not. If tempted to murmur, 
I was half in doubt, at first, of her identity, § think of your many blessings; if to repine, of 
as I gazed upon her from a distant part of the’ the thousands who are sick and in suffering 
room; she looked, in my eyes, so really beautiful. § Be humble, gentle, forgiving, and above all— 
But the presence of my old friend in the group, $ useful. These are the graces that shine through 
my old friend who had been wise enough to’ the outer coverings of the soul, and reyeal them- 
prefer beauty of soul to beauty of face, removed $ selves in light and loveliness to all eyes. 
all questions, and passing over, I added another The good never grow homely as they grow 
to the circle, which had gathered around her. old. The outer eye may become dim, and the 
There was nothing obtrusive in her conyersa- cheek lose its freshness, but in the place of 
tion; nothing of conscious pride; but a calm, earthly charms will come a spiritual beauty, 
and, at times, earnest utterance of true senti- unfading as eternity. 
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COME HOME. 


BY ADA M. KENNICOTT. 








Farewell! for even now blest voices calling, 

Float with clear cadence thro’ the ether dome; 
And music sweet, in silvery showers falling, 

Speaks to my spirit sad—come home—come home! 


Come home, and I will rouse tho fire-light, burning 
So dim and cold upon the hearth-stone now; 
Would I might see thee once again returning, 
With the old light upon thy glorious brow! 
And I will gather up my soul’s few treasures, 
Purer are they for grief’s baptismal tears, 
That I may join the angel-chaunted measures, 
Which float unceasing down the vale of years. 


There are green grayes down in the mossy meadows, 
And grass-grown hillocks ’neath the marble cold, 
Where still hearts sleep within the Summer shadows, 
And the white shroud which Winter doth unfold. 


> 
3 
; 
5 
3 
: 
5 
3 
5 
Come home! T wake in the still night to listen 3 Yet when for thee, life’s glad, exultant sun-light, 
For thy firm foot-step, and glad, welcome voice; 3 Is slowly fading in deep gathering gloom; 
I watch for thee, while the dew-drops that glisten, 2 And thou dost come in the fast-falling twilight, 
Pearls fallen from angel-lips—bid earth rejoice. $ Sad and repentant to each shadowed tomb; 
g 
oi) 
$ 
3 


Then, though I dwell within the portals golden, 
Yet will I call thee o’er the sapphire sea; 

And thou shalt know whose voice, like echoes olden, 
Comes with the night-wind and the stars—to thee. 


Thou wilt not come, for pleasant spells enthrall thee; 
Thou art too weak from thy new joys to roam. 

Oh! are there no regrets that would recall thee 
Unto the living and the dead? Come home! 


Thow’rt with the gay, each noble impulse spurning, 
Quenching old mem’ries in Loye’s Lethean foam; 

While my lone heart, with wild and bitter yearning, 
Sighs with the night-wind and the stars—come home, 


Unto these mansions, amid bliss supernal, 

Where rest the weary, never more to roam, 
There will I call thee, o'er the hills eternal, 

And thou, beloyed, wilt come home—come home! 
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A ROMANCE OF THE BLUE RIDGE 





BY MRS. E. D. E. N. SOUTHWORTH, AUTHOR OF ‘“‘THH LOST HEIRESS,” ‘¢INDIA,” ‘4yrvIA,” 
“THE DESERTED WIFE,” ‘RETRIBUTION,’ ETC. 





(Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1857, by T. B. Peterson, in the Clerk’s Office of the District Court of 
the United States, in and for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania.] 
CHAPTER FIRST. ‘ tion of the carriage, seemed to invite. From this 
nit wane $ reverie I was at length aroused by my indulgent 
’ companion, who, laying her hand upon my arm, 
Is this the hall? The nettle buildeth bowers, 


Where loathsome toad and beetle black are seen! |} and pointing across me through the window on 
Are these the chambers? Fed by darkest showers, § the right, said 

The shiny worm hath o’er them crawling been! 
Is this the home? 'The owlet’s dreary cry, 


“T wish you to observe that house.” 
Unto that asking makes a dread reply! Nicort. 


We had just slowly reached the summit of the 
_Earuy in the autumn of 18—, we were jour-{ mountain, and the carriage had stopped to 
neying leisurely through the majestic and beau-§ 3 breathe the horses. I looked out at the window 
tiful mountain and valley scenery in the interior 3 {on the right. It was yet early enough in the 
of Virginia. 3 evening, and there was light enough left to see, 
It was near the close of a golden October day : pitching precipitately down below us, a flight of 
that we reached the picturesque little village of cliffs, the bases of which were lost in abysses of 
Hillsborough, situated upon a very high point } ; i twilight gloom and foliage, and the circular 
of land, and in the midst of abrupt, rocky, tree-$yange of which swept round in a ring, shutting 
capped peaks, with green denis of very fertile} in a small, but deep and cup-shaped, valley. 
soil between. It was a town of rocks—founded } Down in the deeps of this darkening yale loomed 
upon rocks—hemmed in by rocks—the dwelling- § $ luridly a large old farm-house of red sandstone. 
houses, out-houses, fences, pig-pens, chicken- } The prevalent tone of the picture was gloom. 
coops, all built of rocks of every conceivable } Down into a reverie about the deep, dark vale, 
variegated hue. It was, indeed, a beautiful and ; and darker house, swooped my fancy again. The 
brilliant piece of mosaic work, up and down a ; carriage was in slow motion. I drew in my 
ground of shaded green. It was as radiant and $ head. 
many colored as the forest in autumn, and flashed “Did you notice the house?” 
and sparkled in the golden sun like an open «Yes; and through that deep sea of dark and 
casket of jewels. floating shadows, itself the densest shadow, it 
We reached the quaint old inn in time for a; looms like some dark phantom, some ghost of a 
late dinner. There we expected to meet the car-$ dead home 
riage of a friend who resided at a farm about five’ “Say a murdered home.” 
miles distant across the mountain, and at whose: «I wish you wouldn’t break a well-rounded 
house we were going to spend a few weeks. We$ sentence with any sort of improvement—ghost 
found our friend, Mrs. Fairfield, waiting for us, $ : of a dead home about to melt away again in the 
and as soon as dinner was over we set out for $ } surrounding gloom.” 
Cedar Cliffs. Our road lay west through a say-} “Well said—hbetter even than you think. Yet 
agely beautiful country, breaking itself up to- : that old, half ruined farm-house is the centre of 
ward a lofty range of blue mountains encircling $ § one of the largest, most beautiful, fertile, highly- 
the western horizon, and behind which glowed ; cultivated, and productive estates in all Virginia, 
and burned the crimson sunset sky. If you saw it under the noonday summer sun, 
We approached the celebrated pass of the { you would sce a variegated ground-view of vast 
Bear’s Walk, from the highest point of which ¢ § fields of wheat and rye, yellow and ripening for 
an extensive view of the valley was afforded. Ass {the harvest; corn, green, waving in the sun; 
we began to ascend the mountain, I fell into one $ s $ red-blossomed clover, pastures of blue grass 
of those indolent, pleasant, but rather selfish re- 3 {rolling down the sides of the hills behind us, 
veries, which the gathering shadows of twilight, $ and stretching out on all sides of the old house, 
the darkening scene, and the heavy, sleepy mo- ; and disappearing under the bow of the circular- 
Vou. XXXIIT—2 33 
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bounding of mountains. You hear now the mel- § Good! why does he not erect upon this favored 

lowed tinkle of a waterfall, which, springing 3 spot a palace of white marble, with terraces, con- 

from the cliffs we have just left, flows down the § servatories, pleasure gardens, fountains, groves? 
side of the rocks, and reaching the bottom of the 3 Fill his palace with the most beautiful and per- 
cup-like yale, spreads itself into many little, 3 fect works of mechanism, in the way of furni- 
clear rills well watering its fertile fields, red : ture, to be procured in Europe and Asia—with 
pasturage, and heavy woods. ‘This estate, with ; the rarest works of art of ancient or modern 
its fine water, its wealth of iron ore and coal in 3 times—his conservatories with the richest exotics 
the encircling mountains, its abundance of game § of all climes—his gardens with the finest vege- 
in the forest and fish in the river, and its im- 3 tables—his orchards with the utmost perfection 
mense water-power, is one of the most valuable § ; Sof fruit? If I were he, with one million of dol- 
in the Southern states. Yet in the midst of that § lars, I would introduce every new improvement 
wealthy and highly-cultivated plantation stands g in farming, grazing, stock breeding—I would 
the homestead itself a desolation!” : import oes peed specimens of cattle, horses, poul- 

«Then the shadowy view of it is after all the$ try, I would have Welsh ponies, Scotch draft 
best. Now that you have directed attention to $ horses, English hunters, and Arabian coursers. 
this dark phantom of a home looming luridly § Oh! I would make myself and so many other 
from the deep shadows, I warrant that we shall 3 people so happy! One million! Oh! stop— 
hear you say that this uncouth jumble of rough don’t speak to me yet—just let me revel in the 
hewn red sandstone and miscellaneous rubbish ? idea of one million to lavish on this magnificent 
is no less a place than Lingston Lawn, Pomfret $ spot.” 

Park, or some other style of sonorous sound.” s “Why you unsophisticated little blockhead!” 
“No—it is only Hickory Hall.” “But why then does not this Mr. Wallraven— 
“Oh, yes! one of the oldest mansion-houses $ 3 or rather, Judge Wallraven, or Gen. Wallrayen— 

in the states—the residence, since 1610, of the 3 for I never heard of a planter, of any import- 

oldest branch of the Lingstons, the Doverfields, 3 ance, reaching a certain period of life, without 
or some other great family, with nothing left but § Ssome title of distinction—why does not Goy. 
their great name and great need.” Wallrayen do something with one million?” 

“(On the contrary, Hickory Hall is only the , “He has done somethings tie farm is the best 
home of the Haleeyens; and has been so for ; cultivated in the state.” 

only a hundred years,” “Yes! but it should be the best stocked—the 
«Exactly—precisely—I said that. Hickory } best in every particular—the model farm.” 

Hall, for upward a hundred years, the seat of § ‘‘Mr. Wallrayen is a very aged man.” 

the Wallrayens, an old family, with nothing left} “‘Ah! he is Mr., then.” 

but their old wame. And now I understand why ‘Of course. People do not confer honors of 

the homestead is in ruins, while the farm is in 3 any sort upon men like him!” 

the very highest state of cultivation!” $ ‘Men like him! He is a bad man, then? 
“Why, I pray you?” ’ perhaps a criminal, whose immense wealth and 
“‘T will undertake to say that all these well- : powerful family connections haye enabled him 

cultivated fields, rolling in richness from hence } to cheat the State prison of its due!” 

to the horizon, belong to an ‘industrious, intel- ; ‘Mr. Wallrayen has never been charged with, 

ligent, and enterprising’ Yankee purchaser and § or even suspected of, a crime 

settler, who came here some five or six years ago “In his own proper person. ‘The sins of the 
peddling mouse-traps, and has now become pos- 3 father shall be visited upon the children.’ His 
sessed of all this land, and whose substantial, 3 father, perhaps 
square-built, red brick house stares one out of ; ‘Possessed a name that was a synonyme for 
countenance somewhere over yonder by the side § : high honor and sterling integrity—his son, with 
of the main road leading to market.” ‘his name, has -inherited his reputation and cha- 
“Wrong again. Hugh Wallraven is one of $ vacter of strict truth and honesty.” 
the wealthiest, if not the very wealthiest man in “Ah! that is it, then! He does not cheat at 
Virginia. His fortune is estimated, with whats cards, and therefore he has not won any of the 
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truth I know not, at one million.” § prizes in the game of life. But to return to my 
‘Possible! I did not think there was such a $ ‘first question. Why does not thig Mr. Wall- 

private fortune in the country.” ¢ raven, of the sterling integrity, and the pounds 
“Tt is said to be true, however.” * sterling, do something?” 


“<Qne million! why in the world, then, does{ ‘‘He is the best agriculturist in the state—it 
he not put up a decent house? A decent house! ° is his ruling passion—his occupation.” 
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«¢And he lives in a wretched, old, ruinous 3 and ad-dress—‘the courtier’s, scholar’s, soldier’s, 
house? Why doesn’t he improve his place?” S eye, tongue, sword.’ His daughter, Constantia 
«Pertinacious! He is an aged man of sixty Wallraven, is one of the most beautiful and ele- 
gant of women, with one of the best cultivated 


years.” 
“Yes! Isee! And he has no children—that minds I ever met.” 
circumstance paralyzes his energies even more § ‘You surprise and perplex me more and more 
than old age!” § —handsome, accomplished, wealthy, in the prime 
“How you jump to conclusions! He has a : of life, and have never been married! but perhaps 
son and daughter!” 3 it is they who are cold?” 


«“Hum—hum—ah! well, but, sixty years old!3 ‘Not so. They have ardent temperaments and 
His son and daughter must themselves be mar- $ warm affections.” 
ried, and settled off, and have children—and so, «Then they are, take them all in all, not easily 
at last, he is a solitary old man, with no motive 3 matched, and, of course, they are fastidious!” 
for improving and embellishing his homestead— “TJ think not; I am sure not! for, listen again, 
the old house, if it will keep out the rain, is$some years ago Constant fell in love with the 
quite good enough, he thinks, for the short life } beautiful daughter of a poor day laborer—a 
of the solitary old grandfather.” poor, miserable fellow who hired in harvest, or 

“Utterly wrong! His children, though past $ in very busy times, to work in the field with the 
their early youth, are both still single.” negroes.” 

I paused for a moment, and then a luminous “Ah! now it comes!” 
jdea lighted up the whole subject, and I ex- “Constant wished to marry her.” 


claimed, triumphantly, coWell?” 
‘Now I have it! Now I certainly have it! “He offered himself to the girl.” 
He is one of those unnatural monsters, a miser! 6° Well?” 


Of course! why, surely! Why did I not see it «eAnd the poor, abjectly poor, father threat- 
at once? How it explains everything that was : ened to shoot the son of the millionaire if he 
difficult to understand now! How clear that an-§ caught him near his hut again.” 
swer to the enigma makes all obscurity! How $ ‘The poor father could not believe in his 
consistent all seeming contradictions! Certainly! j daughter's good fortune. He suspected the 
He is a miser! That does not prevent him being ; young man of evil designs?” 
a man of strict honesty, sterling integrity—yet, 3 “Possibly. If he did him that wrong, he was 
most certainly, he is a miser; and ‘people do not 3 quickly undeceived—for the very next day Hugh 
confer titles of distinction upon men like him!’ § Wallraven, the father, called at the hut of the 
Yes, he is a miser! That is the manner in which} poor day laborer, and asked the hand of his 
he has amassed his immense property! That-is : daughter, Ellen Dale, for his son and heir; and 
also the reason why his house is suffered to fall § the poor man, with a blush of indignation, refused 
to ruins while his farm is well cultivated—the $ it!” 
farm will make returns, but the house will not. ; «You astonish me!” 
He has also half starved, half clothed, and half: “Hugh Wallraven then offered to settle fifty 
educated his children, They have grown up$ thousand dollars on the maiden, if her father 
coarse, uncouth, ignorant, unfit for good society. 3 would permit the match; and the pauper father 
They are consequently not well received, and § refused!” 
even if they were disposed to marry, he would} ‘You astound me! You positively do! What 
not portion his daughter, or establish his son § could have been the poor man’s motive—en- 
in business. That is the answer to the whole } mity?” 
enigma! Now say that I have no quickness of 8 No! the poor creature wept bitterly while 
apprehension !” refusing his daughter to the son of his best 
“Wonderful!” $friend and patron—and such was Hugh Wall- 
«Ah! I have my inspirations sometimes!” {raven to Thomas Dale.” 
“Stupendous !” “Perhaps this Constant Wallraven was a love- 
‘eYou are making fun of me!” $ child, and the poor but honest and sternly cor- 
“Hem! listen. His son, Constant Wallraven, : rect father of a family upon that account despised 
graduated at a Northern University, and made ¢ and rejected the alliance!”’ 
the grand tour of the Eastern continent, accom- } “Did I not say that Hugh Wallrayen had 
panied by a clergyman salaried to attend him. ‘never been charged or even suspected of crime 
You never saw a handsomer or more magnifi- ‘or vice? No! Constant was the son of his mar- 
cent-looking man, or one of more perfect dress ¢ riage; and here it is well to inform you that the 
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father for his whole life, and the children from 3 to-morrow, after breakfast, of which we think 
an early age, have been members in good stand- 3 now, and of which we shall dream to-night. We 
ing—for persons in their condition—of the Pro- are just agreeably chilly, hungry, and tired 
testant Episcopal church. If ever a family lived § enough to anticipate thorough enjoyment from 
up to a Christian standard, it is the Wallravens.” § the glowing fire, the hot supper, and the soft 
«And yet, notwithstanding their wealth, intel- $ bed that shortly awaits us; and curious enough 
ligence and piety, the poorest day laborer, who to wonder in detail what each will be like. 
is bound to them besides by a debt of gratitude At the end of a long journey, commend me to 
and love, will not ally with one of his family!” San arrival at a country house at dark, where 
‘¢Hiven so.” s every sort of comfort will be enhanced by the 
‘What can be the reason of this proscription? } most affectionate welcome. Gently pleasing fan- 
some horrible hereditary affliction. Yes! that 3 cies and feelings, like these, half forgotten child- 





must be it—insanity perhaps!” ish emotions of wonder and curiosity about small 
‘*Worse far than that!” things, possessed my mind, chasing from it com- 
‘* Blindness!” § pletely all dark and weird imaginings awakened 
“Infinitely worse than that!” by the Phantom House in the Vale of Solitude. 
‘Some loathsome disease such as we read of 3 Almost immediately after the carriage stopped, 

in the East—leprosy!” we saw a light glancing behind the closed Veni- 


‘¢Worse even than that, or any disease, or any $ tian blinds of the house, and immediately the 
sin, is this one incurable, fatal family calamity!” § front door opened, and a lantern emerged and 
“Come, there is a story connected with this came to meet us, followed by a long, dark shadow 
doomed family—this dark phantom of a dead that flitted, omecone hither and thither, be- 
home——” hind it. It was Gulliver, the old gardener, who 
“Of a murdered home, as I said before. Yes, $ opened the gate and assisted us to alight. Mary 
there is a dark, dreadful story—a domestic ; (Mrs. Fairfield) gave us in charge of a colored 
tragedy!” chamber-maid, who conducted us to a pleasant 
‘Will you tell it to me?” 3 bed-room, fragrant with the smell of dried herbs, 
‘‘Yes—or rather you shall know it! It is in-$ and agreeably warmed by a bright and cheerful 
evitable that you should hear it—perhaps an un- $ fire. 
just version of it, and as one very, very near ‘ Soon as we had bathed and changed our 
and dear to me is intimately connected with the § ; clothes, Mary came and conducted us down to 
whole affair, in justice to him you shall have the $ : {supper in one of those comfortable and agree- 
truth. We are near Cedar Cliffs now. In a few § ; able rooms that young and tasteful housekeepers 
minutes we shall reach the house.” : are so fond of perfecting. A coal fire glowed 
It was dusk. Sredly through the polished steel bars of a large 
There is something mysteriously pleasing to ; grate, the bright light of a solar lamp, standing 
me in approaching in the dusk of the evening a 3 upon the tea-table, flashed down upon an elegant 
strange country house, in which I expect to stay tea-service of chased silver and white china 
awhile, S arrayed upon a snowy damask cloth. It was 
Ag the carriage stopped before the house about : ; an enyiable room indeed. 
to become our temporary home, we looked out § By the side of the fire, in a spring-bottomed 
with vague interest and curiosity into the black- : arm-chair, sat a gentleman whose appearance 
ness of the night; but we could discover nothing $ instantly interested me. He was of medium 
but indistinct and shadowy shapes, suggestive 3 height, of slight, but elegant figure, and his 
of a massive dwelling-house, with out-buildings, 3 fair, wan complexion, spiritual countenance, and 
and trees, and hills, and a back-ground of lofty § golden locks, 
mountains, looming dark, darker, and darkest, $ “Did a ghastly contrast bear” 
into the murky sky. There was such an absorb-? to the black hue of his mourning dress. This 
ing obscurity swallowing up eyerything. There } gentleman arose with a languid grace, and came 
was such a shadowy interest—such a siimulus}to receive us; and when Mary named me to 
to curiosity—such a field for imagination in all “Mr. Fairfield,” her husband, he welcomed me 
so vague and undefined. It is the charm of the } with easy cause, 


unknown—the glamour of the terra incognita,’ We then took our places at the table. It was 


S 
that attracts us. § impossible, however, not to observe the expres- 
It seems like dream-land—like childhood come { sion of profound, incurable sorrow upon the 
back. And then there is the cheerful anticipa- $ countenance of this young man. It was impos- 


tion of exploring the new scenes, by daylight, } sible not to wonder how Mary herself could 
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Preserve any remnant of cheerfulness by the *‘Assuredly. Mary, love, order the carriage. 





a 


side of this heart-crushing despair. It seemed 3 Dying at last. Thank God!” 
too deep, too great to leaye him a thought of ; Mary had hastily left the room, and soon re- 
struggling against it, or concealing it. Yet, $ turned with his cloak and hat, 
habitual politeness, feelings of hospitality, | Fairfield quickly donned them, and, accom- 
benevolence, made him very kindly attentive to 3 panied by the old man, left the house. 
me; and I never saw anything so sad, so moving$ After they had gone, Mary Fairfield walked 
\to tears, as his smile. Indeed, I was already about in a state of half-suppressed excitement 
beginning to be painfully, strongly, interested such as I had never seen her betray. She 
in this young gentleman—more strongly than 1$seemed to have forgotten me altogether, for 
like to be in man, woman, or child, over whose $ which I could not blame her. Presently, sud- 
destiny I can exert no control for their happi- 3 denly stopping, she asked, ‘Dear, are you tired?” 
ness. And when I turned from his wan, spiritual’ Feeling myself really fatigued and somewhat 
countenance, to that of Mary, at the head of the $ de trop, I answered, “Yes.” 
table, I thought that her happy, youthful face, $ ‘I will attend you to your room,” she said, 
so full of health, intelligence, and cheerful Jon-$ and, taking up a candle that she herself had 
hommie, must exercise a wholesome, if an unseen, : left burning on the side-table, when she came 
influence upon her suffering companion. Sin with Mr. Pairfield’s cloak, she preceded me 
An incident that occurred that evening, further ; up stairs, and into my room, where we found 
excited my wonder and interest. We had left : the fire still burning, and a negro girl waiting. 
the supper table, which was cleared away, and § “You may go, Blanch,” said Mrs. Fairfield to 
gathered around the fire, which had been replen- § $ the woman, who immediately left the room; and 
ished, and glowed brightly, when a knock at the $ then, “I can unhook your dress, dear,” she 
front-door was heard, and soon after the parlor- $ kindly said to me. 
door was opened, and an old man stood within’ I wished to try her, to see whether she was 
it, sreally concerned at a circumstance, for which 
He was very tall, very broad-shouldered; but § she had just thanked God so fervently. I 
stooping, either with sorrow or infirmity. He $ turned suddenly, and squeezing her hand hear- 
was clothed in deep mourning—his left hand  tily, said, 
leaned heavily on a stout, gold-headed cane, $ ; “Mary, I have fallen half in love with your 
while with his right hand he tremblingly lifted § husband—do you care?” 
from his venerable head his hat, which he held 3 $ «Oh! darling, don’t jest. He is i1l—his con- 
in his hand, revealing by the action a brow, | stitution has received a severe shock—he is 
ploughed deep by sorrow or remorse, and hair ¢ heart-broken.” 
white as the driven snow. There was an air of s And now I saw by her countenance that a 
deep humiliation, of piteous deprecation, in his $ great deal of her cheerfulness and bonhommie 
whole manner and appearance, most painful to fi in his presence was nothing more than self-con- 
Witness in one so aged, and, in every other re-§ trol. 
spect, so venerable. Neither Mary nor Mr.$ A violent knocking at the front-door sum- 
Fairfield arose to receive this visitor—nor, by } moned her in haste from the room. It was 
look or gesture showed any sort of respect for } about fifteen minutes before she returned. She 
him—only Mary looked sadly down at her hands, Sw was bonneted and cloaked for a journey, and 
and Mr. Fairfield said, kindly, but gravely, 3 she held in her hand a large old letter. 
“How do you do, Mr. Wallrayen ?” 8 en have sent the carriage back for me, 
“Mr. Wallraven!” thought I, giving a covert, ; dear,” she said. <‘‘I shall probably be absent 
but piercing glance, at the aged and stooping tal night, but you are at home you know. 
figure standing, hat in hand, so deprecatingly § Blanch will attend to all your orders—and, 
at the door. ; dear, here is a letter. It is‘one that Ferdinand 
“Ferdinand, she is dying at last—come to her, ; wrote to me on the eve of our engagement—he 
she is dying!” he said. S called %t his confessions. It is only his expla- 
“Dying!” echoed Mary. gnation of certain dreadful circumstances that 
&Thank God!” fervently exclaimed Mr. Fair- $ ; troubled me before our marriage, and that 
field, with the first look of hope I had yet seen $ trouble you now. I have Ferdinand’s consent 
on his wan face. 3 gto leave it with you. Read it. It will tell you 
“Yes, dying. Will you come?” repeated the $ all you wish to know. It will engage you during 
old man, as he trembled over his staff. ‘Will ¢ my absence, and, when I return, you will know 
you come?” $—the end!” 
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She kissed me and was gone, 2 TI looked at him again and more attentively. 

I had been very tired and sleepy; but there $ There was more suffering than scorn revealed in 
was no sleep for me then until I had read the ’ the charming curyes of his mouth—a mouth that 
manuscript. I trimmed my fire—drew a candle- } would have been perfectly beautiful, had not the 
stand to my side—and, with my feet upon the } lips been too closely compressed and the corners 
fender, opened the manuscript that was to let too sadly declined. I gazed at him under the 
me into the secret of the ‘‘Phantom House.” influence of a sort of fascination. Yes, there 
$was more sorrow than hauteur darkly written 
upon that young regal brow. My heart warmed, 
glowed toward him with a mysterious and irre- 
sistible sympathy that compelled me to saunter 
toward him. (This was in the recess between 
the morning and afternoon sessions, a period 
Heed him not, though he seem which—with the exception of a few minutes at 

par eend ay llant cole an clay < the dinner table—he always spent at his solitary 


He is shadowed by his dream, 2 fs 
But "twill pass away. Barry Cornwatt. $ studying desk.) I sauntered toward him slowly 


s 

I po not know what was the power that at-$—for I felt in some degree like an intruder— 
tracted me so strongly, so inevitably, so fatally, ; engaged in opposite and contradictory thoughts 
to Wolfgang Wallrayen: whether it was magnet- ‘and feelings. My intellect was seeking to ex- 
ism, sorcery, or destiny—or whether it were the plain the mystery of his solitude and reserve, 
gloom and mystery of his manner and appear- and to excuse my own intrusion, by this reason- 
ance. Certain it is that there was a glamour in $ ing, 
his dark and locked-up countenance and in the’ “He is the eldest son and heir of an im- 
smouldering fiereeness of his hollow eyes that : mensely wealthy Virginia planter. He is of an 
irresistibly drew me on to my fate. He did not; old, haughty family, and has been accustomed 
seek my acquaintance—he sought the society of $to ‘sovereign sway and masterdom’ all his life, 
no one. Qn the contrary, he withdrew himself $ He is now, however, in a genuine republican 
into solitude—into surliness. This was unusual $ school—thank heaven all our schools, acade- 
in a schoolboy, and it made him very unpopular. S mies, and colleges, are republican—and he finds 
To me, however, his sullen reserve and surly § himself in a mixed company of sons whose 
manner had more interest, more fascination, ’ fathers peddled needles and thread about the 
than the openest and blandest demonstrations 3 town, and whose mothers sold apples under the 
of social affection from any of the other boys’ trees, and made fortunes at it; and, with his 
could have. ‘There was evidently something 8 senseless and anti-republican, Virginian hauteur, 
behind and under it. He was not all outside. $he thinks himself above these, and withdraws 
Perhaps he piqued my curiosity, or interested : himself from them. Ah! I know these proud, 
some feeling more profound than mere curiosity. 3 aristocratic Virginians well, My haughty uncle 
I inquired about him. ’ was a Virginian, and emigrated to Louisiana. 

«‘Who is he? Where did he come from?” * Upon the part of his school-mates, some are 

“Qh! he is a haughty fellow. The eldest son 3 proud as himself, and will not make unwelcome 
and heir of an immensely wealthy Virginian. ; advances; while some are only vain and con- 
You can’t make anything of him; let him alone.” ceited, ashamed of the newness of their wealth, 

I twmed my eyes on him. He was sitting at § sore upon that point, secretly honoring old re- 
his distant desk—a single, solitary desk in the | spectability, and fearful of being suspected of 











CHAPTER SECOND. 


WOLFGANG WALLRAVEN, 


His face is dark, but very quiet; 
It seems like looking down the dusky mouth 
Of a great cannon. JOHN STERLING. 
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farthest corner of the school-room. His elbow $ courting it, will not seek the acquaintance of 
leaned upon his desk—his brow supported upon ; this young aristocrat, lest: they be so misunder- 
his left palm—his eyes bent upon the book lying stood. With me, however, it is different. My- 
open before him—his dark, rich locks hanging Sself descended from Lord B , Governor of 
oyer his fingers. : Colonial Virginia—the possessor of a handsome 
‘‘Why does the professor give him that dis-$ patrimonial estate in Alabama, when I shall 
tant, single desk, apart from all the other boys? {come of age—and the heir apparent of an im- 
Seems to me that would make him unsocial.” 3 mense sugar plantation and seyeral hundred 
“Why? It is his choice. The young prince $ resident negroes—I need not fear to approach 
is an aristocrat, and does not choose to sit upon $ this young gentleman upon at least an equal 
a form and mix with other boys. I say you had : footing.” 
better let him alone. You can do nothing with$ So I reasoned, as I said, to account for his 
him.” : Syeserve, and to excuse my own intrusion. But 
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my feelings utterly revolted against my thoughts. } surely that I had made a favorable impression 
My head might think what it pleased, but my 3 : upon the queer, difficult boy. 

heart felt certain that pride of place had nothing ; I was undeceived, however, when, with a dry 
to do with the surliness of the strange, lonely boy. ; “Thank you,” he dropped the light of his beam- 
As I drew near him J felt a rising embarrass- } ying eyes again upon his book. I almost fancied 
ment—a difficulty in addressing him to whom I: I saw two bright spots on the page, like reflec- 
had never yet spoken one word. Suddenly a § tions cast from a sun-glass. There was nothing 
bright idea was inspired. I had by chance my § farther for me to do than turn and leave him, 
“Thucydides” in my hand. I approached his The school-bell also summoned us at that moment 
lonely desk, opened my book, and said, : to our afternoon studies. 

‘Mr. Wallraven, I have a favor to ask of you. My attraction to, my affection for that strange 
I am in a difficulty about a Greek particle. If } boy was rising almost to the height of a passion. 
you assist me I shall feel under a very great } ; Never did a lover desire the affections of his 
obligation.” ' sweetheart more than I did the friendship and 

Never shall I forget the effect of his pictu- ‘ confidence of my queer outlandish classmate. 
resque attitude and expression of countenance S Never did a lover scheme interviews with his 
as I stood by him. His form was turned from : mistress more adroitly than I planned opportu- 
me, and toward the corner window against which § nities of conversing with Wolfgang, without 
his desk sat. He was leaning, as I said before, § seeming to obtrude myself upon him. 
with his elbow on the desk—his head on his$ TI felt as if, notwithstanding his extreme youth, 
hand, the fingers of which were lost amid dark, { his rank, and his pride, he was by some circum- 
glossy locks, which drooped over his temples § $ stance an object of compassion—but respectful 
and side-face, concealing his face at first from $ compassion—as if, notwithstanding his handsome 
me; but, as I spoke, he quickly, as a startled § 3 person and fine intellect, he was in reality suf- 
raven, turned his head, and gave me a quick, fouing in heart and brain; and I felt as if, not- 
piercing glance from his light-grey, intensely 3 withstanding his proud reserve with me, I was 
bright eyes—a glance dilating as it gazed, until} his necessary medicine. I felt upon the whole 
it blazed like broad sheet lightning upon me. I § not disappointed with his reception of me. At 
had always thought his eyes dark till now. His § least the ice of non-intercourse was broken, and 
skin was so sallow—his hair, his eyebrows, his I might at any time go to him with a Greek Ex- 
swooping eyelashes, such a jetty resplendent S Sihize and ask his assistance, which was certain 
black—that dark eyes were taken for granted. § to be lent, and at each interview some little pro- 
When now, however, he raised the deep veils of 3 ; ¢ gress was sure to be made. It was true that I 
those long, black, sweeping lashes, light-grey s § ° really never did need his assistance—my classi¢ 
Saxon eyes, of that insufferable white fire, that $ 3 attainments being good as his own—as he might 
vivid lightning, at once so fierce and so intense { have known, had he taken the trouble to think 
that none but Saxon eyes possess, flashed broadly ; about me at all; but that appeal to his benevo- 
forth upon me. He did not. reply to me at first. $ lence was the only manner in which it was possi- 
I repeated my request. He silently took the * ble successfully to approach a haughty, reserved, 
book, examined the indicated passage, presently 3 but noble and generous nature, such as I felt his 
solved the difficulty, and returned the volume to $ to be—one, too, so determinedly bent upon soli- 
my hand, As I received it and thanked him, I$ tude. What slow progress I made, good heavens! 
said, $ At the end of six months our acquaintance had 

‘Mr. Wallraven, we. stand in the same class : searcely progressed beyond occasional conversa- 
every day. I trust that we shall become better ; tions, commencing with a Greek root. This was, 
acquainted,” ‘however, much more ground than any other boy 

He looked at me inquiringly. ‘held in his good graces. 

“You know my name. I am the son of the; At the end of the winter session, a very hand- 
late Gov. Fairfield, of Alabama, formerly of 3 some travelling-carriage, with the Wallraven 
Fairfax county, Virginia. You, being of that ¢ * arms painted on its panels, drawn by a pair of 
state, probably know something of that family, {splendid black horses, a well- dressed colored 
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or of the B 8, who are connections.” coachman, and a smart out-rider, arrived to con- 
“Yes, I have heard of the Fairfields of Fair- i vey Wolfgang Wallraven away. I thought— 
fax, and I know the B s by reputation.” snay, I am sure that he vyed some emotion 
“Very well! Now you know who I am, I : at parting with me. nd I also made 


shall be glad to cultivate your acquaintance, § hasty preparations to return by stage and steam- 
hoping that we may be friends,” said I, thinking ‘ boat to my distant hon ma, where I 
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longed to meet again my lovely and beloved 3 I went to his room after school, by appoint- 
young sister, Regina. sment. I saw the boy who distributed, or rather 

The end of the Easter holydays brought me carried around the letters through the house, 
back to school. here, shortly after my arrival, ; coming down the stairs as I was going up, and, 
came Wolfgang Wallrayen. He was more gloomy, {pausing only long enough to take a letter for 
surly, and solitary, than eyer, to all the other {myself from him, I hurried on, intending then 
boys; of me, however, he was more tolerant. Tn- ; to excuse myself to Wolfgang, and retire to my 
deed, in the course of a month or 80, our acquaint- 3 room to read my letter, which I saw was from 
ance began to take the form of intimacy; and, as Smy sister. But as I approached his room, the 
his character began to develop itself to my view, sound of suffocating sobs reached me, and, 
never, I think, did I meet, in life or in books, so ‘throwing open the door, I went in and found 
Strange a being. If I had before been inclined 3 Wolfgang sitting at his writing-table, his arms 
to favor the philosophy of the dual mind, I should : extended upon it, his head down upon them, 
then have been in danger of being a convert to 3 abandoned to the utmost agony of sorrow. 
that theory. Two natures met, but did not mix’ I never shed a tear in my life. I saw my be- 
or blend in him—two natures as opposite and loved mother, my adored father, die, and I suf- 
antagonistical as was his fierce light-grey Saxon ‘fered the extremity of bereavement and grief, 
eyes and the sweeping jet-black lashes, brows 3 but never wept, or felt disposed to weep; there- 
and hair. If any one trait of character stood $ fore it was dreadful to me to see a tear in a boy’s 
distinctly out, one day, it was certain that its S eye, and here was Wolfgang lost, conyulsed with 
very opposite, in all its strength, and even ex- 3 anguish; and sobs and sighs, such sobs and sighs 
cess of strength, would reveal itself the next. ‘as rive the heart in their passage, bursting from 

As his heart gradually, very gradually, un-} his bosom; and copious tears, such tears as seald 
folded itself to me—or rather to my sympathy, s like molten lead, wherever they drop, falling 
he would occasion me a succession of surprises, } from his burning eyes. I saw, yet scarcely saw, 
and even shocks—pleasing, painful, cestatie, an open letter on the floor. My heart sank 
agonizing, according to the nature and power § within me, to see him so violently shaken with 
of new, opposite, and unexpected traits. Sagony. I went to him, scarcely knowing whether, 

He possessed the highest order of talent, but in his uncertain mood, he would throw himself 
exhibited a very erratic application. If, for one $ into my arms, or knock me down. I went to 
week, he applied himself concentratively to his } him, and stooping and speaking low, said, 
studies, the next week he would be sure to throw : “Wolfgang, my dearest Wolfeang, what is 
aside his books, and pass into the most distrait, 3 this? Can I in any way comfort or assist you?” 
ennuyee, and despairing mood concciyable, from 3 I confess that I was surprised when he turned 
which no remonstrance, no reproof, of the master $ and fell weeping upon my bosom, in the very 
professor would arouse him. $ collapse of mortal weakness, murmuring, 

As time went on, I still made slow, but certain, } ‘* Yes—yes—comfort me, if you can. I am 
progress in his affections; little and very preca- : weak—weak as a child—weak as aninfant. Oh! 
rious ground I held in his confidence; though $ hold me—comfort me—love me! Love me, if you 
still, in his manner to me, as in everything else, $ can.” 
he was inconsistent, contradictory, incomprehen- ; I set myself to soothe him. I spent some time 
sible, and often astounding. If, upon one occa- 3 seeking to console and sustain him, merely by 
sion, he would treat me with unusual warmth of 3 reiterated assurances of sympathy and constant, 
kindness, upon the next he would be sure to unfailing friendship, At last, I asked, 
freeze up in the most frigid reserve. “Ts there anything I can do for you?” 

He was, indeed, a combination of the most dis- ‘No, nothing! nothing! Only give me your 
cordant elements. As I became intimate with ; Sympathy, or I die! I die! without that sup- 
him, I witnessed the most stupendous metamor- § port!” 
phoses of character. A sovereign, overmastering } “You have my sympathy, dearest Wolfgang, 
haughtiness would alternate with a slavish, $my adopted brother; but will you not relieve 
almost spaniel-like humility; a fierce and wolfish $ your bosom of its burden of grief—will you not 
moroseness of temper give place to an almost : lay it on my breast, that I may help you to bear 
womanish tenderness. I confidently, logically $b?” 
expected the ti nm this frozen ice of his re-} «Not now! Not now! TI cannot.” 
serye would { drown me with his ¢on-{ I could only try to strengthen and soothe him 
fidence; on one } ular occasion I felt sure it { by assurances of affection and esteem, until again 
was coming. ‘ observing the letter, I said, 
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“T see you hayea letter, Wolfgang. Isit from 3 3 Repelled by his freezing reserve, and almost 
home? Are your family all well?” : S insulting scorn, I arose in anger and left him. 

His eyes flew wildly around, and fell upon the : That night, as I was in my room alone, he sud- 
letter. He sprang from me, stung to sudden $ 3 denly entered, and throwing his arms around me, 
strength, and, seizing it, tore it into atoms, and $strained me to his bosom, almost distractedly, 
flung it from the window, exclaiming, furiously, 3 saying, 
while his grey eyes blazed with intolerable light, 3 «Bear with me, Fairfield! I could not sleep 

‘By heaven, if it were me! if it were me! that S with an estrangement between us. Bear with 
which I deserved and had a right to, I would 3 me. Iam not always the same. I am an embo- 
seize and make*my own though Satan himself $ died war! Iam not always myself!” 


with all his legions stood between!” 2 The tender, the childish weakness certainly 
“Is this, then, a matter of property, Wolf-$ possessed him now. I thought—tI wished I knew 
gang?” $ which was his proper self, and which was the 


“Property! Property!” he echoed, with bit- 3 other one—whether the haughty, regnant scorn- 
terest scorn. ‘Do you suppose that all the ful spirit, or whether the tender, loving, almost 
money, all the ‘property’ in the world is worth § infantile nature, was his own peculiar self. I did 
one such tear of blood as the millions my heart ; not like to be hugged by a boy, either. I never 
has dropped to-night? No,” he added, with $ 3 did. There is a physical repulsion about the 
contemptuous coolness, ‘it is not ‘property.’ ” Sthing; and I felt the antipathy then, even when 

“Wolfgang,” I said, softly, ‘‘I have been un- : the affections of my soul moved so strongly to- 
just to fancy for an instant that such a cause ward him. I returned his embrace in a hurried 
could produce such a terrible effect; but what is manner, and then released him, loving him a 
it, then, my brother?” $ hundred times more comfortably, after he had 

“Ah! a matter of heart and soul, of life and $ withdrawn his arms from around my waist, than 
immortality, of heaven and hell—leaye me! I : I did while they encircled me; but then I pos- 
am distracted, delirious—leave me! You see : sessed a cold, he an ardent temperament. He left 


that I am mad!” 3 me seemingly the happier for our reconciliation. 
“Can I not serve you in any manner, Wolf- ST certainly was. For the next week or so, the 
gang?” prince was in the ascendant, and it was perilous 


“No! in no way, but in leaving me alone. 3 to any one’s self-esteem to approach his highness, 
Some day, perhaps, I will tell you something— § One day, however, when he seemed unusually 
not now.’ $ gloomy, I took his hand and said, 

I reluctantly left the room, my thoughts still$ ‘Wolfgang, it is useless to try to disguise the 
continuing absorbed in Wolfgang and dwelling ; fact, or conceal it from one who loves you as well 
upon his woe. ; as I do—there is a secret sorrow preying on your 

To have seen him the next morning, no one 3 ; breast, eating your heart out—an arrow can- 
could believe it possible that he would ever, 3 kering i in your festering bosom—let the hand of 
under any circumstances, have yielded to such } friendship, of brotherly love, draw it out and 
a tempest of grief, or abandoned himself to such $ dress the wound.” 
® more than womanish weakness. Dark, erect,? I had better left him alone. He turned on me 
haughty, reserved, he seemed, even to me, quite $a look of haughty indignation, and said, in a 
inaccessible. My affection for him was so great, ry tone of withering scorn, 


my wish to do him good so importunate, that,in$ ‘*‘A secret sorrow—a festering wound;’ what 
a few days, I re-essayed to do so. $ verbal prettiness! And then the idea—are you, 


We had been sauntering through the lawai § perohancdj a reader of romances, sir?” 
together. We sat down on a bench under the I was nettled, more especially as I had only 
shade of an oak tree. He fell into silence—into § my own officious impertinence to blame for the 
gloom. I thought that now was a favorable 3 affront; but people will take vengeance on any 
opportunity. His hands were folded and his $ 3 one before their own dear selyes—so I answered 
eyes bent in abstraction upon a ring, which he $ him angrily, 
then evidently saw not, on his little finger. ‘Yes! I am an occasional reader of romances, 

“Of what are you thinking, Wolfgang?” I $ and they teach me, at least, one lesson of discre- 
asked. He started, turned, flashed on me ation, to wit: that ‘where there is much mystery 
broad blaze of sheet lightning from his grey ; there is more guilt.’” 
eyes, and replied with a sneer, $ Again the broad sheet lightning of his grey 

“Twas thinking whether the coral, or the tur- 3 eyes blazed forth consumingly upon my face, 
quoise, made the prettiest seal ring!” “and he turned white—white as the ashes of an 
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intensely burning coal. I never saw such a dia- ; Every one likes upon occasion to find them- 
bolical countenance, in all my life before, nor ; selves an object of interest, especially every one 
have I since. He started from me, and for days who like me had sadly missed parental affection 
I saw nothing of him; he was ill, or sullen, in : and solicitude. I had no objection to be petted, 
his own room, Thus ended my last attempt to} coddled and indulged. I was easily persuaded 
win his confidence, but not our friendship, which § to give up the contemplated seclusion and mo- 
such typhoons of passion seemed to shake only to $ ; , notony of the University for twelve months of 
strengthen. $ * pleasing travel-variety. 

The summer session was soon over, and we : I pass over the incidents of my year of travel, 
were going home, not again to return to school, as they have little to do with the subject of my 
but to enter college. When we were about to$ story, with one exception, to wit: I found, on 
take leave of each other, Wolfgang gave way to ; visiting the plantation of my old bachelor uncle 
his impulsive and passionate nature, and em- in Hast Feliciana, that he had just taken unto him- 
braced me cordially again and again, saying, in § self a wife—a circumstance that might seriously 
excuse for his emotion, S atiegt my future in one yery important respect, 

“We part, Fairfield! We shall never meet ‘ reduce my prospects from those of a millionaire 
again, probably, in this world. I am not going 3 to that of a man of yery modest competence, such 


to return here. I am going to college.” ; as my moderate patrimony would afford. How- 
I was very much affected at his manner, I? ; ever, the discovery of the fact had no effect upon 
was surprised, also, at his announcement, \ my mind beyond exciting my mirihfulness at 
“Going to college? What college are you ‘ the amazing secretiyeness of the old gentleman 
going to?” sabout his marriage, for which I could see no 


“To Haryard University,” he said, embracing $ rational cause. Why should he not make him- 


~me again. : self happy at fifty-five? It was late in the day 


“Tio Haryard? I was to have entered the 22 be sure, and seemed a great deal queerer in 
University of Virginia; but, Wolfgang, why need 3 : an old bachelor who had lived half a century in 
we part, since we are Damon and Pythias—come single blessedness than it would have looked in 
you also to the University of Virginia.” 3 a widower even older. The probable loss of the 

A thunder cloud darkened his brow, and once 3 heirship of his wealth gave me no sort of uneasi- 
more the vivid lightning flashed from his eyes. $ ness, The mercenary capacities of a youth of 


“No! Impossible! I cannot go there!” 3 eighteen are not usually expanded enough to 
“Cannot?” jtake ihe extent, strong enough to weigh the 
‘Oannot—you understand!” 3 specific gravity, or shrewd enough to estimate 


“Your father is obstinate in his own choice $ the value of millions. All they want at present 
of a University, irrespective of your taste and$is plenty of pocket money for passing fancies 


wishes ?” ‘and follies, 
“My father is the soul of kindness and mode-3 My twelve months of freedom expired, and, 


ration! But, as you say, he prefers that I should § § with invigorated health and renewed ardor for 
enter Harvard.” : study, I prepared to enter Harvard University. 
“Well! my guardian will acquiesce in my} It was at the opening of the winter term that 
wishes in that respect, and as you cannot accom- 31 reached that place, and there I met again 
pany me to Charlottesville, I will meet you at Wolfgang Wallrayen, so changed as to be—no, 
Haryard. Aw revoir,” not as to be unrecognizable, for his dark and 
We took a brotherly leave of each other, and 2 wild individuality would have revealed itself 
separated to meet, at the opening of the winter iipeeah all atmospheres. 
term, at the University. But could this tall, dignified, self-possessed, 
When I reached home, my guardian was$and graceful young gentleman be indeed the 
alarmed at what he called my consumptive $ development of that fierce, morose boy, with his 
looks, attributed it to too much confinement and $ sudden gushes of tenderness, his collapses of 
too severe study, and insisted upon my remain- $ utter weakness, and his prostrations of despair? 
ing at home, visiting my Louisiana relations, or $ And could this be the work of only a year? 
travelling a year before going to the University. ; I inquired how long he had been at the Uni- 
My strength, in fact, for the last six months, 8 versity. 
had suffered some decline, but it had been so : He replied, twelve months; adding that he 
gradual that I had scarcely observed it. The & : had remained there during the intermission be- 
change was apparent to those who had seen me tween the two terms. 


in full health a half year previous. $ “That is it,” thought I. ‘There is something 
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in that home of his that warps, degrades, and ; and under some circumstance, the fiend within 
stunts him. Ever after going home, he has re- § him might break out with terrible and destroying 
turned more acrid, morose, fierce, and dangerous, fury. 
than before. That home! What an interest | Our mutual esteem and affection constantly 
3 
: 
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has for me! With what a glamor it attracts me! $ increased. He was my confidant at least, and 
I wish he would invite me to it!” if I were not his, my more matured reason con- 
As time passed, I diecovered that the character 3 vinced me that it was because the secrets of his 
of Wallraven had undergone a change, or per- § bosom, whatever they were, could not be im- 
haps only an apparent change, scarcely less $ parted, but he compensated me by the most 
surprising than that of his person and manners; $ devoted affection. 
the wild and wayward temper, the fierce out-: At the end of the term, I invited—besought— 
breaks of passion, the morose surliness was gone } him to accompany me home; but he declined the 
or governed; the fitful, loving, tender, child-like yisit. I thought that he might possibly return 
nature had disappeared, or was suppressed; the $ the courtesy by a similar invitation to me, which 
almost servile humility with which, without 8 en passant I should certainly have accepted; but 
giving me his confidence, he would cast himself }he did not. To be brief, we spent a year and a 
upon my sympathy for support—fits of feeble- half together at college before either of us knew 
negs, or idiocy, that almost fatally bewrayed § anything personally of the family of the other. 
his nobler nature, were utterly sunk, and the § At the end of every term, I renewed my invita- 
haughty, the regnant spirit had risen upon it. § tion, which he always declined. At the close of 
There was an air of regal beauty, of command- ? our third term, as a matter now of habit more 
ing grace, in his person and manner, such as I than of expectation, I invited him to go home 
have never since seen in but one other man. $ with me, and, to my surprise and delight, he 
The prince had certainly gained the permanent : accepted my invitation, and prepared to accom- 
ascendency, and now governed the whole inner ; pany me. 
kingdom, once so discordant, conflicting, ame Tt was while we were’on our journey that I 
rebellious. told him my sister, Regina, would be home for 
And yet—yet—there were times when certain the holydays, and that, above all things, I was 
gleams from his eyes seemed to warn me that $ desirous of presenting him to her, my “Queen of 
all that was worst and most dangerous in his ’ beauty,” my ‘fair one with golden locks.” 
character was not dead, but sleeping, and gather- (20 BE CONTINUED.) 


ing gigantic strength in repose—that some day, 
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Pate are the lips mine own have pressed, Its loved mate to its rest, 
And cold is the snowy brow, Yet I shall hear thy voice no more, 
Though in white bridal robes lies dressed Nor see the smile thy features wore, 
oe pleens gy Spring time will call the roses back, 
_And strange my voice cannot awake ‘And Summer gild the stream, 
Her own, nor softest slumbers break. With music on its flowry track, 
Her hand lies cold within mine own, And brightness on its green, 
No love-light in her eyes Nor Spring time sun, nor Summer rain, 
Shine brightly, and no gentle tone Can bid thy roses bloom again. 


Doth answer back my sighs, 
And art thou dead, mine own loved one, 
And I on earth left sad and lone? 


Yet shall I not, when night winds blow, 
And stars are in the sky, 

And silence sleeps on all below, 
Hear thy soft spirit’s sigh, 

And feel thy presence ever near, 

To check the sadly blinding tear? 


Ah yes, by eyes that look not now 
Up fondly in mine own, 

By dampness on the clay cold brow, 
T know that thou art gone, 

And never more thy lips will move, » 

To tell how fondly I am loved. 


I still will keep my spirit free, 
From eyery sin and stain, 
That I in Heaven may meet with thee, 
In gladness once again, 
And I will deem each low wind’s lyre, 
The voice to raise my spirit higher. ~ 


But dust upon thine eyes will fall, 
And sods lie on thy breast, 
And round thy bed the bird will call, 
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PART FIRST. zy and his heart beat joyfully; but Gunhilda sighed 


‘ + hi 3 and shook her head, 
pee eet Aa 2 ae fad a3 With careless laugh and gleeful word, the 
fair and gentle bride to bear me company.” merry hunt rode away, and the old nurse was 
His favorite page, a merry and cunning elf, 3 left standing alone hefore the castle gate. : She 
overheard the muttered speech of his master. clan after the retreating band, and sighed 
uv * x 7 ; ce a ° 
Pek ee epee aie “Young heads and young hearts,” muttered 
would be a fitting mate for thee.” 3 she, sway does wisdom never ee to woman 
The Hlf-King fixed his bright eyes on the s until it is too late to profit by it? I fear me 


page. ‘Who isthe maiden? When and where  ™uch some evil will befall my darling. My 
didst thou see her?’ he said dreams last night were of ill portent. I would 


i -day! & 
‘She is the daughter of Prince Alberic,” re- : she had remained at home: £0 ey 1 When dan 
5 is a {ger is abroad, a noble maiden’s safest place is 
plied the elfin page. ‘I meet her in the forest, $ § Het Eathaes Siti Rue Hess aR veeea 
where she gathers wild flowers, and on the brown 3 2 ne cht wh sae Redldeticeon Th 
hills, where she goes forth to hunt the dappled ; !°y#! knight who rides beside her. Ere evil hap 
f g Pees : 7. ws ee 
3 i a etide the princess, Sir Rupert will be slain. 
roe. Her princely birth and glorious beauty 3 ANG *MOWIY- “and “SorvsWhilly: “Gunlilis xo. 
make her a fitting bride, eyen for the Elf-King. a y “ v 
Her tresses are of silky gold, her eyes blue ag CBLereG the castle. 





the sky-tinted sapphire; her lips are Ves — 
rubies, and her yoice is soft and sweet as the 
flow of the summer brooklet. She hath a kind PART THIRD. 


heart and a keen wit; her songs would charm} ‘‘A svac of ten” had breathed his last. The 
the dullest ear, her smile would warm the coldest § forest shadows were falling eastward. But for 
bosom, and her presence would make thy lonely { ™any a mile the gallant stag had raced over holt 
palace into a joyful home.” 3 and hill, and in the ardor of the chase, no one 
The Elf-King cast his eyes downward, and ; noted the way he took. He died beneath the 
pondered on the words of the page. 3 Blasted Oak, beside the Fairy Brook. ; 
3 Fair Emma, rejecting the knife which the 
‘chief huntsman, kneeling, offered to her hand— 
PART SECOND. sat still upon her panting steed; and while the 
Farm Emma sat on her palfrey, but ere she ’ huntsman flung to the eager hounds their bleed- 
rode away, she turned to listen to the parting § ing quarry, she looked carelessly around. Upon 
words of her ancient nurse, Gunhilda, who stood the farther bank of the rivulet, she espied some 





beside her, looking pale and sad, object that glittered in the sun. What could it 
‘Sweet princess, if thou wilt join the chase sbe? The little brook was scarcely three paces 
to-day, beware of the Elfin Hill. Do not stop § in width—three stepping-stones lay in the clear 
to rest under the Blasted Oak—and oh! be sure ; waters. orgetful of Gunhilda’s caution, the 
not to cross the Fairy Brook.” $ princess sprang to the ground, and bounded 
“Have no fears for me, my darling nurse,” § lightly across the stream. A golden carcanet 
said the princess, smiling kindly—and bending 3 studded with jewels, lay before her—she stooped 
from her saddle, she pressed her rosy lips to the to seize the sparkling prize—the earth opened 
uplifted brow of the old woman. ‘Have no?at her feet—two gigantic arms extended them- 
fears for me. Sir Rupert rides beside me, and: selves from the chasm, and clasped her slender 
I am safe from peril or alarm, from mortal man ‘waist. She swooned with terror—and down- 
or elfin sprite, with him for a guardian.” 3 ward to the Golden Halls sank the lady and the 
The oe deepened on Sir Rupert’s cheek, SUlf-King, 
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PART FOURTH. “And I will be thine,’ said the Bli-King, 
Win and wonderful was the scene that mal shyowing himself at her feet. ‘I will make 
the opening eyes of the lovely captive. | thee queen of my broad domains, mistress of 


She lay on a golden couch—golden was the $ : all my treasures, my elves shall be thy subjects, 
lofty roof above her, golden the polished walls, ‘and toil for thy delight.” 
golden the massive portals, and golden the $ “T will not tarry,” said the princess, ‘‘and I 
gleaming floor. From golden vases arose the § never will wed with thee. I seek not to share 
fragrant smoke of precious gums, and refreshing : thy elfin throne, nor desire to govern thy elfin 
to the dazzled sight was the repose afforded by 3 ; subjects. I had rather dwell on the dark moun- 
that misty veil. For from the glittering walls, } tain where Rupert’s castle stands.” 
hung pictures wrought by elfin skill of many-3 The Eif- ~King was enraged, ‘‘Methinks,” said 
tinted gems; and suspended from the centre of 3 she, sneeringly, “that maiden’s pride must soar 
the vaulted ceiling swung a glorious Carbuncle, ; upon humble wing, who would stoop to wed a 
shedding around, forever and forever, the radi- mortal knight, when wooed to be the Elf-King’s 
ance of a summer noon; and polished gold and ° pride.” 
rainbow gem, burned and sparkled in thé magic ; Red flushed the cheek, bright flashed the eye 
light. ; of the insulted maiden; and even the Elf-King 
The Elf-King noted the astonished gaze of the ; quailed before her glance of indignant scorn. 
princess, as her eyes wandered from splendor to§ ‘That mortal knight was nobly born and 
splendor. ‘All these shall be thine, fairest,” gently bred,” said she. ‘He would not stoop 
he said, ‘if thou wilt be my bride.” to a deed of treachery, nor clasp an unwilling 
“Thy treasures tempt not me,” replied the hand.” She drew down her veil to hide her 
princess. ‘‘I better love my father’s hall, with $ : tears, and then she wept without restraint. 
its dim old tapestry, and its floors of stone str: ewn$ 
with rushes, or sprigs of the mountain fir.” : 
The Elf-King respectfully took the lady’s hand ¢ PART FIFTH. 
in his. ‘Come see my garden,” said he—andas$ Days came and went. Full heavily a captive’s 
he spoke, the portal turned on its golden hinges, $ time goes by. Dim grew fair Emma’s dark-blue 
making soft musi¢ as it moved. ; eyes, and pale her blooming cheeks. And every 
The garden lay in a valley, encircled by hills : day the Elfin-King move dearly prized the noble 
whose tops seemed to support the clouds. And$maiden. By deep respect and courteous speech 
if the hall had been a wonderful sight, truly the ; he sought to win her trust; he strove to please 
garden was more wonderful still. The tree-s with fair and costly gifts, to woo her love by 
trunks were shaped of silver and gold, the leaves § : ¢ Showing how much he loved her; and sought to 
were of emeralds. Cherries were carved from $ fulfil her every wish, save one—for liberty. But 
the red garnet, citrons from the yellow topaz, § still to all his flattering words, the princess made 
plums were formed of amethyst and chrysoprase, $ but one reply, 
and like drops of frozen wine, hung clusters of 3 ‘I pine to see again the flowers of my native 
grapes, whose tints displayed the changeful : forests, and to breathe again the upper air.” 
sheen of the opal. Over a sparry grotto climbed’ ‘Thy wishes are my bosom’s law, sweet prin- 
trumpet-flowers of scarlet coral, and near them, * cess,” one day replied the EIf-King, placing at 
forget-me-nots of the azure turquoise. ‘The ; 3 her fect a golden basket filled with aes odor- 
snowherry-balls were pearls; the roses, rubies; ; ous, living flowers. ‘Lo! here are flowers like 
for every flower that blooms on earth, a jewel } those that grow in the garden of thy home. In 
sparkled in the magic garden; and high in the$ yonder field I sowed the seeds; I watched the 
midst of these floral mockeries, (as different from $ growth of the plants, I screened them from heat, 
real flowers as grandeur is from peace) a foun- 3 3 I fenced them from cold, and now the fragrant 
tain of quick-silver threw its bright rain into the $ blossoms have unfolded, an offering meet for 
air. 3 thee, the fairest flower of all. And weep no 
‘¢ All these shall be thine,” quoth the Elf-King, more for loneliness; receive this wand of ivory— 
‘if thou wilt content thyself to tarry here.” touch thy flowers with it, and whatever shape 
“TI covet them not,” replied the princess, 3 thou callest shall stand before thee.” 
‘cand I could not content myself to tarry here. “Oh, happy words!—a thought of hope flashed 
I tremble amid these unnatural splendors, the } quickly across her mind, and she smiled graci- 
work of elvish skill. I better love the breath ; ously on the enamored Elf-King. It was the 
of the breezy hills, and the beauty of the forest ; first smile she had ever youchsafed him. 
flowers.” > «Thy flowers are marvelously fair,” she said— 
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‘and well their bright array, if transformed into 3 me but for a single hour. Let us but cross the 
shapes of knights and ladies, might grace a royal 3 Fairy Eee its waves the Hlf-King 
bridal. Thinkest thou not so?” SS no power.” 





The Hlf-King assented joyfully. She leapt lightly into the saddle, but that leap 
“Go,” said the princess, giving him another 3 shook loose the braid that bound her long, fair 
bewildering smile—“ go, count how many flowers 3 tresses. - Escaping the tie, the golden locks fell 
there be left in thy garden. But look thou bring ; floatingly around her. 
the number truly, or seek no grace from me.” «Oh! serve me now, thou gallant steed Bear 

Quick went the hope-deluded loyer to do the me swiftly! swiftly! to the summit of the Elfin 
lady’s bidding. Left alone, she grasped the } Hill.” j 
wand, she touched a flower—a blackbird sprang} Spurned by the courser’s hoofs, the pebbles 
from the opening petals, and fluttered round her. start and ring. Not more swiftly springs the 

««Hasten, dear bird! fly to Sir Rupert. Tell § arrow from the bow, or the meteor from the sky. 
him that Emma is faithful; bid him come without § Onward! onward! Half the steep ascent is safely 
delay to the Blasted Oak beside the toy Brook. ; won—fair Emma glances back—oh! sight of fear 
But warn him not to cross the stream.’ 3 —the Elf-King is hurrying on their track. 

Up rose the bird—fair Emma’s eyes pursued Fair Emma had that morning been working at 
his airy journey. Alas! a hawk was hovering } her embroidery, for she knew that occupation is 
in the air, and swooped upon the luckless mes- {the best balm for sorrow. In her silken girdle 
senger. \ she had placed her scissors. No spur had she, 

Again she grasped the ivory wand—again she S but remembering the scissors, she drew them 
tried the spell—and lo! from the cup of the} * from her girdle, and struck the urging points 
flower crept forth a buzzing bee. deep into the heaying flank of her courser. 

«Haste, pretty bee! fly to Sir Rupert—tell win Now, onward! onward! lady bright! Shake 
Emma loves only him. Bid himseek the Blasted § 3 free the bridle rein! Onward! onward! noble 
Oak beside the Fairy Brook, but warn him not ¢ S steed. Strain thy Elfin mettle to the utmost. 
to cross the stream.” $ See! see! She nears the peak—she nears the 

Off flew the bee. ‘*One effort more to regain 3 Blasted Oak—she tops the Elfin Hill—she sees 
my freedom!” She touched another flower— Sir Rupert’s waving plume, she hears his bugle- 
“Be thou a steed, with saddle, girth, stirrup 3 blast—now! noble steed—one gallant leap will 
and rein?” § cross the Fairy Brook! 

Well wrought the charm! Instantly the paws | Too late! too late! With a desperate bound 
ing hoofs rang on the golden floor. Fair Emma the Elf-King reaches her side, and fiercely grasps 
seized the bridle, and led the steed through the $ one of her floating ringlets, to drag her from her 
open portal. With keen and careful eye she$ saddle. Oh! woman’s wit, be prompt at need! 
scanned the stony track which wound up the $ Save, save her matchless beauties! 
steep hill-side. Far above her, darkly outlined? Lo! Her scissors divide the silken tress— 
against the clear blue sky, rose the peak of the § ; her courser leaps the Brook—she is safe in Sir 
Elfin Hall. Rupert’s arms! 

“Oh! serve me now, thou gallant steed. Serve And thus she escaped the Exr-Kane. 
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THE LOVER’S CALL. 





BY MARY W. JANVRIN. 





Come to me, love! Come to me! 
In the dead of the night I call— 
When barques are about on slumber’s sea, 
And the Dream-Angel guideth them all, 
But never a dream have I, 
And the Angel pitieth me 
Where I sit by the shore with my lonely cry, 
“Come to me, love! Come to me!” 


Afar in the midnight skies 
How cold are the stars I see! 

Oh! freeze me not with your colder eyes! 
Smile on me, love! Smile on me! 


Stay by me, love! Stay by me! 
Go from me never again! 
Your white hand holdeth my destiny 
To shape unto pleasure or pain. 
Your love is a guiding star, 
And the world is a moonless sea— 
Lest I go adrift where the breakers are, 
Stay by me, love! Stay by mel 


Smile on me, love! Smile on me! 

You are crushing my heart with your scorn; 
Bright eyes for others smile tenderly— 

I pine for a glance so warm. 
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THE RAINY NEW-YEAR’S DAY. 





By A. L. OTIS. 





New Yxrar’s morning i—and raining, raining, 3 “Oh, you are excited now, Miss Lizzie! It 
pouring down, dashing against the windows, and $ was a friend you once sent away for a foolishly 
forbidding, by even a minute’s cessation, the 3 romantic reason. Everybody says he was a true, 
hope that it would be over in time for the great $ faithful loyer, and you refused him only because 
business of the day, paying or receiving calls! ¢he was too—rich! I know you couldn’t have 

“Well!” sighed little Annie Leslie, ‘I never : cared for him, or you wouldn’t haye done it, 


expected this!” $ proud as you are! You would have taken riches 
“Never expected rain! Foolish chit!” her; and all, rather than lose him. Dear cousin, 
cousin Elizabeth made laughing reply. $ since I am likely to haye no fun of my own to- 


“I mean, that we should have such a summer $ day, do tell me about that old love affair.” 
rain on New Year’s day. I was prepared for a 3 «Qld love affair!” Elizabeth blushed all over 
little disappointment, snow for instance, for then § her handsome face and smiled. 
they could have come in sleighs—or clouds and; ‘What! Not got over it yet? Oh, you’re fun- 
ice, gentlemen don’t mind them, Buta pouring 3 ning!” 
rain! And such gusts of wind! Oh, very few: ‘No, Annie, I’m not funning. I suppose you 


will brave such weather, Tm afraid.” § think it quite unlikely that an old lady of thirty- 
hs 


“Very well—if they don’t, I’m content.” ’ three can have the folly to actually love a lover! 
«J dare say you are. You have grown out of 3 But I'll tell you, dear; I don’t believe a little 
such fun,” said the spoiled child, whom her older S chit of sixteen, such as you, can begin to im- 
cousin loved as a younger sister. S agine the strength of affection my old heart can 
“And why, pray, are not you content? If but throb with, Wait until yours has been warm 
few brave the weather, we shall know that those } with kindness for any one for thirteen years, 
few are yery devoted indeed. A pleasant day 3 and you will see how the feeling can grow!” 
would not have revealed this, and our friends } ‘“‘But why did you refuse him, dear Lizzie?” 
will be nicely sifted for us. We gain in quality ‘‘Mr. Linsley was very wealthy, and his family 
what we lose in quantity. I promise to think } very proud. I was teaching school. I was pale 
well of any one who may come” and haggard, I had not even good looks for them 
«Whom do you think we may expect, Eliza- 3 to be proud of in a sister-in-law. He loved me, 
beth?” asked Annie, a little anxiously. i. knew well, but his friends hated me bitterly. 
«Well, I should not wonder at all if this day $So I would not lead him into a war with all of 


brought—let me see—Mr. Norris.” : those nearest to him, mother, sisters, and grand 
“Qh, but Lizzie, he is old as the hills, and} old father. I said farewell to him—but, Annie, 
bald!” $ something has always told me that fate would 


‘And are old, bald men to hide themselves on § not separate us forever.” 
New Year’s day, and abjure all friendly rela- 3 «Well, but what happened after you dismissed 
tions? Foolish chit again! For my part, no ‘ him?” 
matter who comes, dear, old, bald Mr. Norris «They all went to Europe, and took a villa in 
will have the warmest welcome from me! Itis} Italy. Very often—about every year indeed—a 
the bringing of such friends, at least once a year ° rumor of his engagement to some lady or other, 
to shake hands with you, that hallows the day § Italian, English, German, American, French, 
and sanctifies the custom.” > : reached me, but not one of them ever gave me 

«Qh, Lizzie, some one may come whom you § five minutes’ pain. I have felt strangely confi- 
will be gladder to see than even ‘dear, old, bald ; dent of him. His family is now broken up, they 
Mr. Norris,’ for I forgot to tell you that four S are nearly all gone, father, mother, and the two 
days ago, while you were at aunt Smith’s nurs- ; proudest sisters. Only his pet, little Amy, re- 
ing the children with the whooping-cough, an mains, and she would consent to anything he 
old friend of yours called. I did not see him, S wished. He arrived in this country last week.” 
and he left his name.” ‘ Blizabeth fell into a reyerie. 

‘sWho was it?” Shrewd intelligence, and girlish Shin of 
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romance, put Annie’s face into a pucker of dim- season” could pass between them there, sur- 





ples. She could not keep silent very long. Srounded as they were by young eyes, and they 
“Oh, Lizzie, I know what is coming! I see 3 parted after ten minutes’ common-places. 
the end of it!” she whispered. 3 Not to disappoint Annie, her cousin continued 


‘No, darling, I don’t think you do. He is? all day receiving visitors and answering non- 
now poor, and I, by that unexpected legacy, {sense with foreed composure; but her weary 
wealthy. I was too proud once—perhaps he $ heart could not hush itself to sleep that night. 
will be so now. Besides, thirteen years is a$ The invalid who paid that New Year’s visit 
long time to pass over any one’s head. I may $ also watched. He walked the floor for hours, 
look old and ugly to him.” $ chased by furies, pride, tormenting love, doubt 

“Pshaw, Lizzie! I haye heard you called the Sand dread. 
most splendid woman in New York. You needn’t$ “Beautiful, wealthy, proud—what have I to 
pretend you don’t know you are a beauty.” do with her?” he thought. ‘Dear Lizzie, God 

“TI don’t pretend not to know that the super- bless you! but I must neyer see you again— 
ficially observing world of fashion may say so. ‘never! Poor, old, sick, miserable wreck that I 
But I was slight, and girlish, and intellectual-$ am, I have no right to expect you to look upon 
looking then. Now Iam tall, and full, and by § me with any feeling but dislike—or pity. Sooner 
no means pale. Who knows whether he may } than ask you to share my wretched lot, I would 
like the change?” edie like an outcast dog! Oh, Lizzie, those old, 

‘But, Lizzie, he is thirteen years older too, $long-gone days! are they as dear to you as to 
and may be grey, or bald perhaps. Maybe you 3 me? They say woman’s loye is more faithful 


won’t like him.” sthan man’s. But my apparition to-day must 
*«Nonsense, child!” $ have frightened away all memory of the past. I 
“But would you like him if he were a perfect ; could wish to have found you as miserable as I 
fright?” gam. Then I should haye gone to you. But as 
“He never, never, never can look frightful to $ you are—you are not for me! By the dread I 
me.” * felt of seeing her old and ugly, I realize what I 


‘Well, you never can look ugly or frightful $ am to her now.” 
to anybody. So make yourself easy. Youare’ A few days after New Year’s, Elizabeth, pale 
splendidly handsome, healthy, rich, fashionable $ and agitated, sought her young cousin, and 
—and if he is not pleased, he must be difficult.” ‘found her alone in her room. ’ 
‘‘All those things are against me, Annie. If ; “Annie,” she said, ‘poor Mr. Linsley lics at 
I were poor, and pale, his generous heart would $ the point of death, with not one friend near him! 
cherish me, but I am entirely too well off for my Oh, what shall Ido? If he had said one word 
own good. There—our first visitors are ringing.” $ on New Year's day, or looked one look, to tell 
Even such a deluge as fell that day, did not 3 that he remembered old times, I should go to 
prevent the arrival of many callers upon the i him and bring him back to life. Iknow I could, 
fashionable heiress and her pretty cousin. 3 by the strong will I have to do it. But I dare 
Annié, surrounded by young gentlemen, chat- snot, for he met me as a stranger, and left me as 
_ ated busily. Elizabeth entertained old Mr. Norris, ; a stranger, with the ‘compliments of the season.’ 
~ and when he took leaye, she sat for some minutes $I cannot thrust myself upon his unwilling heart, 
alone. The door opened, and a tall, pale, sickly Seven to do hima service. Yet I cannot let him 
gentleman entered, who advanced to the lady of ; die uncared for. Children’s instincts are true. 
the house, Elizabeth, and greeted her as a stran- Now, what shall I do, Annie?” 
ger, though he gazed eagerly and keenly into her’ «No one to nurse him?” 


face to find in her his own Lizzie. He did not : ‘‘None but hired nurses.” 
at first recognize her in that stately, glowing} ‘Has he a good one of those?” 
woman. ¢ ‘Qh, Annie, what can any of them do for him 


She too looked at him eagerly and keenly, with ; compared to what I could? If he would only 
paling cheek and filling eyes. She was grieved ‘ like to have me, or even passively let me.” 
to the heart at the change she saw. He wasa$ ‘Send our own old nurse.” 
feeble invalid, whom she had last beheld in “She is so feeble.” 
the full vigor of health—an old man grey and s ‘She can see that he is not neglected, and she 
wrinkled instead of the Apollo-like youth she $is good andtender. Then, Lizzie, you must wait.” 
remembered. 3 Elizabeth paused for a time in thought. Then 
By degrees they came to be sure of each other, $ she said, «Thank you, dear love. It is good 
though nothing but ‘the compliments of the $ advice.” 


nr. 
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She attended to sending the nurse and waited 
—not long. She was summoned to his bedside. 
The physician had told him he was dying, and 
in view of death, worldly advantages seemed 
ag naught to him. 

When Elizabeth knelt beside him, he found 
out, as if in blessing, the fulness of his love. He 
told her that his heart had been singly faithful 
to her, and that until now, he had never relin- 
quished his long-deferred hopes. 

“And,” said Elizabeth, as if with inspired, 
joyful prophecy, ‘you shall live to realize every 
one of them! J declare it. Lam sure of it. You 
shall learn how I love you. Hvyery day shall 
teach it to you, every hour give you fresh proof. 
Oh, Charles, happiness overwhelms me! Die!” 
she said, with intense and triumphant scorn, 
“that you shall not. Death is torpor, and in 
us both at this moment life’s fire burns quick. 
You know you are not dying, but glowing into 
youth again! I see it thrilling all through you, 
as it is thrilling all through me. Take my hand. 
Sit up. Oh, throw your arms about me, Charles. 
Kiss me.” 

“T believe you. 
God.” 

There was a long embrace, and many minutes 
of silence. 

“Charles,” she resumed, after a time, ‘I must 








Death is banished. Thank 
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$nurse you back to health, and the world will let 
: me do so in peace, only as 2 

3 ‘My wife—my own God-given wife!” 
8 

% 

> 
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It seemed a miracle to the man of medicine, 

: the materialist, who was trying to cure the soul’s 

‘ feyer with blood-letting and morphine! But he 

oe far forgave his patient for proving him no 

prophet, that he went himself for the man of 
sacred calling and sent for Annie. 

His patient was married that very hour. 
Standing by the sick man’s bed, her hand 
clasped in his, Elizabeth assumed her wifely 
cares with holy joy. 

Annie, standing listening, wondered that so 
deep and full a tone of devotion, could be in- 
spired by such a worn, and almost ghastly wretch 
as Mr, Linsley was! Yet her own woman’s soul 
gave her a hint that it was his spirit, not its 
carnal covering which her cousin loyed, and she 
thought of those lines of Mrs. Browning’s: 


8 
8 


“The heart doth recognize thee 
Alone, alone! ‘The heart doth find thee sweet, 
Doth view thee fair, doth judge thee most complete, 
Though seeing now those changes that disguise thee.” 


Annie found that that deep and tender love did 
not decrease when all suffering was over, and 
My. Linsley’s health was perfectly restored. Bli- 
zabeth was fortunately blest with a noble hus- 
band. How wretched, had he been unworthy 
of her faithful heart! 
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BY PHILA EARLE. 





Sisters of Destiny, stately and stern, 

Shades on your dark brows lie, as o’er an urn 
Falls the deep shadow of grave-guarding yew, 
Quiv’ring and sad as the tremulous dew; 
Spirit-hands fold back your gloom-shaded hair, 
Ne’er give you smile or heed to yearning prayer, 
Forth from your dark eyes look sorrow and gloom, 
As all wnalterably earth’s ones ye doom; 

Solemnly drawing life’s mystical thread 

Pill it is severed and finished ’s the web. 


Three weird sisters, Fates who decree, 

Wild desolation, oh, weave not for me, 

Fold not all darkly your ebon-hued wings 

Bitterly over my heart's breaking strings. 

Weave not darkened hopes, heart-pangs and strife, 
Anguish and sorrow in my web of life; 

Gather your colors from bright golden strands, 
Weave light and sunshine with your cold hands, 
Sever not early life’s many-hued thread, 

Ere from life’s music one sweet tone has fled. 
Stern, dark-browed sisters, whose robes my brow sweep, 
Over my faint heart a shade of awe creeps: 


Vou. XXXIIT.—3 


Clip not my spirit’s wings, unfolded wide, 
Which are unbroken, unwearied, untried; 
Sever not grayely life’s sweet silken thread, 
Till age has scattered snow-flakes o’ertmy head; 
Changeless, resistless your solemn decrees 

As the heaviest waves of fathomless seas, 
Then, unsmiling sisters, do not decree 

Sorrow, and grieving, and wailing for me. 


Some one has said, that Mercy’s fair hand 

Veils from our sight the far future land, 

Folds from our vision its sorrows away, 

Holds up the joy-gleams of bright yesterday, 
Gathers her white robes around the dark Fates, 
And smilingly points to the pearly gates, 
Where the glory-beams of Heaven gleam through, 
Tinging with gold the cerulean blue, 

Till I seem to feel the Fates are of earth, 

Only can suffering there have birth; 

Then I heed not what is their sad decree, 

If the gates of Heaven unclose for me. 
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HELEN HAMILTON’S ROMANOE. 
A STORY TOLD IN A SERIES OF LETTERS. 





EDITED BY LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, AUTHOR OF “THIS, THAT AND THE OTHER,” ETC., ETC. 





LETTER THE FIRST. be faithful, cousin Jane, no matter how often 
Hitusips, June 17th, 1857. Sere cheek may crimson with shame at the un- 
In is a rainy, summer day, good cousin Jane, 3 veiling of my heart. 
and that is why I find time to commence my The five years since you went off with Charley 
promised series of letters to you. I have been ; Fosdick—by the way you say you’ye never re- 
here three weeks already, and have scarcely put 3 gretted it, though he is only a country doctor 
pen to paper, save to announce my safe arrival} in that out of the way town—those five years 
to father and mother, but to-day I haye drawn ; have all been passed by me in one desperate 
the cosiest of easy chairs to the pleasantest of : struggle to get married, suitably married; mar- 
windows, and, with my port-folio on my knee, $ ried to please papa and mamma, who have lived, 
I feel just in the mood for writing you. A$ for my sake, beyond their means, and are so 
curious fancy strikes me—a fancy to make you, § ambitious to see me what they call well-estab- 
who have not seen me during the five years since $ lished. 
your marriage, a pen-picture of myself. For} I said the years have all been passed thus, 
once some power shall give me the wondrous’ and yet not quite all. I stopped once by the 
gift, Sway-side, in my long climbing up this weary 
pg. 828 curaelres 28 Others eee as mountain of social position, to dream a dream. 
and I will make use of this mental illumination $I believe I was almost in love. In society I met 
for your benefit. Hight years ago, when I was § one who was in the world, yet not of it. How 
seyenteen, you and I graduated at Madame De shall I describe Philip Wyndham to you? You 
Arblay’s together. You know what I was then, § know whom I mean, for I remember your writing 
young, hopeful, enthusiastic, and—you see Il am $ me when his first book came out that you had 
going to be honest—beautiful. What an are rea it, and how charmed you were with its 
chanted life seemed opening before me—a path § * grace, its simple pathos; how thrilled by the 
wherein should be perpetually springing up § utterances of a deep, strong heart, making itself 
roses of love and hope, whose buds I was to heard now and then amid the flowers and the 
gather for my bosom, whose fragrance was to$sunshine. You cannot think how strange it was 
surround me eternally. You know, too, what I ; to see him in the gay circles of our set, with his 
was, three years after, when you were married bright earnest eyes, his wondrously sweet smile, 
to Charley Fosdick and I stood your bridesmaid. sand his forehead calm as the thoughts of an 
You know that at twenty I had changed a} angel. Withal he wore such shocking clothes, a 
little from what I was at seventeen. Only a threadbare black suit, always the same. It was 
little, it is true. My beauty was fresh and {at Mrs. Emerson’s I met him first; you know 
riant a8 ever—still I wore the roses of love and ; ¢ what a woman she is to surround herself with 
hope in my bosom, but I had found out there : ‘lions, and then, for a while, every one took him 
were, now and then, thorns among them. The: up and he was quite the fashion, only mammas 
world did not look quite so much like Eden, and § took especial care that their daughters should 
I had learnt one lesson, I do think it is the have no opportunity to fall in love with him. 
most sorrowful one a young heart can learn, § 3 They need not have done this, for Mr. Wyndham 
the fashionable measure of social importance— would have been harder to win than any lady 
reckoning a man’s worth by his dollars and 3 of them all. 
cents. I think he accepted the patronizing invitations 
Since then you have not seen me. We have } extended to him, at first, solely for the sake of 
only corresponded at rare intervals, but I know } ; studying human life in a new phase. He was 
your old love for me is warm in your heart, and { miles above their patronage, and he would have 
I know you were thoroughly in earnest when $ s been as little cast down by their ceasing to in- 
you begged me to sit down in this quiet country § s vite him altogether, as he was elevated by their 


place and give you an account of myself. I will} extending to him their condescending courtesy 
50 
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in the first place. He was a noble man, cousin 3 cherished and eternal secret. Their music has 
Jane. ’ sounded in my ears ever since, clear and sweet, 
I was twenty-three that winter. My nature Saboye the din of life—it will be louder in my 
had become pretty well encrusted with worldli- dying day, than the harps of the angels. I 
ness. I was tired, though, of the dull routine in § answered him frankly. I was impelled to speak 
which I moved. My naturally restless spirit Sall the truth. TI told him what a strange, new 
longed for change and excitement. For a time, $ joy I had found in his presence. I told him if 
in his acquaintance, it found both. I don’t she had found me when I was less worldly, T 
know how I managed to attract him to my side. might have loved him; but now, style and 
That I did so attract him is the proudest thought § wealth and fashion and luxury had grown a 
in all this review of my past life—that I had 3 necessity to me, and I could not give them up. 
power to charm that lofty heart, that keen intel- $I should marry, sometime, a man who would 
lect, that sensitive, esthetic nature. I think he 3 give me all these, and I should try to forget all 
understood all my capabilities. THe saw what I$ that I had ever felt for him. What do you think 
might have been, brought up in another sphere, ‘he answered me? 
where wealth and style were less omnipotent. $ «J pity you, Helen Hamilton; oh, how I pity 
And J, oh, cousin Jane, an angel’s wing seemed $ you, Helen Hamilton; far more than I do myself. 
to brush the dust from my heart and make it fit ; I have loved you indeed, or rather I have loved 
for the pure anthems of heaven to echo through ¢ the true, high-souled, unworldly woman, which 
it. eI thought you were, with all the strength, all 
For a time I forgot ‘the world, the flesh, and $the homage, all the passion of my heart, but for 
the devil.” I gave up my shopping expeditions; § me, time and nature will bring solace; but you, 
I ceased to frequent Broadway; I went to half a $ you who are smothering all your holiest hopes, 
dozen successive parties without a new dress; I$ all your best instincts, under the silken panoply 
returned to my old passion for poetry and music; : of fashion, there will come, when it is too late, 
I went backward over “the glory that was Greece § an awakening, I know you better than you know 
and the grandeur that was Rome.” In short, I ; yourself. I know how your heart will cry out, 
was well-nigh in love. But what was I, that’ one day, in its passions, its despair, for a love 
Philip Wyndham should gild me with the refined § cast away and trodden under foot; for you do 
alchemy of his fancy—should pour out, at my S love me, Helen. I know how you will recoil in 
feet, the sweet incense of his praise? Those S very bitterness from the rich and fashionable 
were enchanted months in which I met him so {husband you will choose, and in that hour may 
frequently. A new glory lay on Fand! and sea, ; God shield you from sorrow ond from smn 
the skies were bluer and the stars brighter. I I have never looked on his face since that 
never thought, however, of marriage. ‘The idea $ night, cousin Jane. For months after that Twas 
that he would seek me as his wife never entered } very sick, scarcely able to leave my bed, and 
my head. Candidly, I should have thought my- 3 when I recovered he had left New York and 
self as unworthy of the honor as I was unfit to 3 gone, I do not know where, for another lion had 
be a poor man’s wife. ‘taken his place at Mrs. Emerson’s reunions, 
Tt was a strange place to listen to the secret and he was nearly forgotten. 
of a poet’s love, but oh, never did sweeter words $ Two summers and two winters have passed 
flood a woman’s heart with joy, than his soul 3 since then, and I am not married yet. I can see 
uttered to mine one destiny-marked night; in an § mamma is beginning to be alarmed lest I never 
alcove of a fashionable parlor, with the music 3 shall be. Last winter, however, came an ad- 
of Strauss’ acrial waltzes flooding the air, and § mirer after her own heart—Lionel Fitz-Herbert. 
the silken billows rolling past us in the dance, ; He had just returned from abroad. THe is a son 
like a glittering sea of bright and mazy hues, ‘of one of the richest families on Fifth Avenue 
. i. : . 
whereon diamonds flashed and flowers were sand quite the fashion. He certainly paid me a 
flung, with lavish hands, to die, breathing out § great deal of attention, but he did not propose, 
their fragrance. With this mirth and song and $nor though, I confess to you cousin Jane, I used 
‘ : 
dance about us, our souls talked to each other, ¢ all my arts, could I by any means succeed in 
our two souls, in all that crowd, utterly alone. § bringing him to the point. [can draw his por- 
I say our souls, for the words we said were no Strait for you with ease. It will not be a Rem- 
lip utterance merely, our hearts forced the naked : brandt. There are no strong lights and shadows 
truth to our lips. Sin his character. This is he—Mrs. Charley 
S d 
I shall not tell you with what phrases he told ‘ Fosdick, Mr. Lionel Fitz-Herbert. 
S 
me that he loved me. That must be my own! Asmall, smooth head, with well-brushed brown 
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hair; small, though yery regular features; clear 3 numerous, and they have to spend not a few 
red and white complexion; small hands and feet; : hours of every day at work with their own hands 
short, slight figure, dressed in the height of } —to live far more intellectual lives than most of 
fashion, and an echo-like manner and conyer-! our fashionable idlers on Fifth Avenue. There 
sation, formed, you may be sure, in the best 3 ; is scarcely a good book, the utterance of a strong, 
society. He has no particular vices; no par-% true soul, that does not find its way to Hillside. 
ticular principles; no particular ideas. Add to? ‘ There are some of these whose acquaintance I 
this a fortune almost unlimited, and the finest $ ; haye made here for the first time, for which I 
turn-out in New York, and you have a very good 8 feel that I shall be better all my life. 
idea of the young gentleman for whose admira-:  ‘ Helen—Nellie—Nell,” that is Caddie’s voice 
tion a score of pretty women—your cousin Helen ; ‘calling me. I guess it is mail time, and I must 
Hamilton among the rest—haye angled desper- : ¢ run down stairs and see what has come for me. 
ately all winter. : Then Pll come up again and finish my letter for 
This spring I became out of patience with it $ you. 
all. I did not want to go to,Saratoga, I hate it, 3 
the hot, dusty place, and I persuaded mamma—’ Oh, cousin Jane, what shall I do? I am in 
I assure you it was a work of difficulty—to let $ sore perplexity. There was no letter for me, 
me come here and stay with Caddie. You never 3 but Will had receiyed two, and there are to be 
saw my cousin Caddie. She was a splendid girl, two visitors at Hillside. Who do you think? 
educated in Boston, refined, gifted, handsome. } The first is he whom I have not seen for more 
We thought, at the time, she threw herself away § than two years—Philip Wyndham. It seems he 
when she married William Ripley, young, poor, ‘has always been a friend of Will’s, and he is 
and a farmer, but since I have been here I have } coming here, he writes, for a little peace and 
changed my mind. Will is handsome, gentle- ; rest, a little of the comforts of true friendship, 
manly, intelligent—one of nature’s noblemen in 3 ‘and to finish off a book which he had promised 
short; just the one to round her life into fullness % ; to give the publishers in September. He does 
and harmony. I do not think I ever saw so$ : not know that I am here, and as he is coming 
happy a couple. Despite her many cares, and * to-morrow there is no time to tell him. Indeed, 
her two children, Caddie is as young and gay as if there were ever so much time, why should he 
at sixteen. Spe told? Tt is not probable that he would ayoid 
Perhaps you don’t know that this village, $me. I am nothing to him now. Is it his fault 
where their pretty place, Hillside, is located, was if the sound of his voice should rouse from its 
my mother’s birth-place. Grandfather Weayer’s slong trance a silent sleeper in my heart; to mock 
old home, Oakland, they called it, is about half $ sme with words against which I may not close 
a mile from here. The house is tenantless now, $ my ears; to look at me with eyes before which 
but in excellent repair, and the old oak trees : my soul will quiver with agony? But he will 
around it are wortky of an English park. I pass % never know it. He will never know that this 
a great many hours under the shade of those ; strange ghost of the past is not dead utterly; 
trees, or sitting in the wide verandah which sur- $ 3 that it folds its shroud about it sometimes, and 
rounds the old house, dreaming strange dreams ; rises up in the midnight with its still, accusing 
about my mother’s youth; about my own life; ; eyes. After all, it shall not rise. I will, I must 
the destiny which seems so long in coming to s control myself. Philip Wyndham can be nothing 
me; which I sometimes have a curious presenti- $ ; to me. I can be nothing to him. I will teach 
ment that I shall meet here. § s my heart not to quicken its pulses at the sound 
I had no idea that I should like a country life $ 8 of his name. Perhaps our second yisitor will 
so well. This is my first experience of it, for’ $ help me. 
Saratoga and Newport and Long Branch are not § Who do you think he is, cousin Jane? No 
country. I am beginning to think that country § : other than my admirer of this winter, Mr. Lionel 
people are better than the denizens of the town. ; Vitz-Herbert. It seems he too knows Will. Where 
They have more time to think. Life seems here $ 3 in the world did our Hillside farmer pick up such 
a more solemn, a more earnest thing. Wealth § yan acquaintance? He has ascertained my where- 
and show, satins and diamonds, carriages, and § abouts from my mother, and written to ask Will 
point lace seem so worthless when one walks $ and Caddie for permission to come down here 
under the oaks and larches, and looks up through $ sand make a visit. They are too hospitable to 
their boughs to the everlasting sky, or hears the $ jrefuse. But he will not arrive till next week. 
clear bird songs pulsing downward. Will and} In the meantime I shall have been, seven days, 
Caddie seem to me—though their help is not Sandee the same roof with Philip Wyndham. But 
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why do I speculate on that—my life-path leads ¢ articles of viriw from my own room, and on the 
otherwhere. : table I put a handsome port-folio full of all varie- 
Tt seems then that Mr. Fitz~-Herbert was more § ties of stationery. 
impressed with my attractions than I feared. He At length, when I could find nothing more 
is evidently coming here solely on my account. Sto do, I went to my own room. ‘There I took 
The probable result will be an engagement. This 3 counsel with myself. I called my heart to ac- 
will completely satisfy papa and mamma in all $count for its foolish flutterings. I bade my fin- 
their ambitious views for me; and it will ensure $ gers cease their nervous trembling. I chided 
me, for life, the possession of all the luxuries y my voice into calmer, less faltering tones. You 
that have become go necessary to me. Well—I 3 know I told you that I never loved Philip Wynd- 
say well, and it shall be well. I will not let my 3 ham; that is, not well enough to give up wealth 
foolish fancies make it all. I must close, to send 3 and luxury for his sake. Ireminded myself of 
you this letter by the evening mail, but I will 3 this fact, and then I remembered my other lover. 
Write again soon, and keep you advised of the § I reflected that a few months would probably see 
progress of this drama, whose result will deter- $me Mrs. Lionel Fitz-Hetbert, and there was no 
mine the hereafter of your cousin, Syeason I should suffer my fancies to run riot 
Herren Haminron. 8 about another. ‘To be sure, I never could, by 
Sany possibility, wax romantic about Mr. Fitz- 
$ Herbert, but it was pleasant to contemplate the 
LETTER THE SECOND. $ future he could give me—so luxurious, so free 
Hints, June 19th. § from care—to imagine myself presiding in my 
Ou, what a morning it is, cousin Jane! Your ‘ stately mansion, or driving down town with my 
heart drinks in the incense of many such, I doubt $ liveried servants and my faultless equipage. 
not, but to me, who have lived in the city all my 3 «Ah, Helen Hamilton,” I said, to myself, ‘‘you 
life, each jubilant sun-rising comes like a new $ are a girl of sense. Poetry and romance are de- 
revelation of power and beauty. I wish mamma ; lightful condiments at the banquet of life, but 
could lift her eyes and look out of my window. $ very unsubstantial as a piece de resistance.” I 
The landscape she would see would delight the Syesolved to meet Mr. Wyndham with calm indif- 
heart of a painter. Hills and dells and wood- ference. I would not even bestow a single extra 
Jand, and, in the distance, the bright river wind- § adornment upon my toilet. I put on a fresh, 
ing along like a thread of silver light. Blessed simple white muslin, with a blue ribbon about 
be God for summer. I do not think I have so ; my waist. Then I twined a few red roses in 
rejoiced in the dewy freshness of any morning $my hair. As I did so, the face reflected in the 
since I have been here. And yet Iam not very mirror arrested my gaze. It was beautiful as 
happy. I rose carly this morning to tell you Sever; perhaps a careless observer would haye 
this, I haye much to say to you, but though I said it was as youthful, but I could see it had 
Have sat here half an hour, my pen has only } grown old and worldly. There was a proud curl 
travelled over these few lines. $ to the lip; a haughty, half-sarcastic gleam to the 
Philip Wyndham came yesterday morning, in ’ eye which I did not like to see. They had come 
the ten o’clock train. I was busy all the first there since Philip Wyndham saw me last. The 
part of the morning, helping Caddie; that is, I $ spirit had not grown meeker in the past two 
put little, beautifying touches here and there, $ years, more chastened, more womanly. Tt had 
which she had not time to give. I filled every ; grown proud, defiant, self-loving. Well, I could 
vase with the sweet June roses, and the other 3 not help it. He would read the change, perhaps 
early flowers which thrive so well in Caddie’s 3 he would despise it, but why should the future 
garden. The parlor looked charmingly when I ; Mrs. Lionel Fitz-Herbert care for Philip Wynd- 
had thus adorned it with blossoms. I opened 3 ham’s scorn? 
all the windows, and fastened sprays of roses Just then I heard a step coming up the gra- 
in with the ribbons which looped back the snowy : yeled walk that thrilled me through and through 
muslin curtains. $ with the old memories which rose, ghost-like, at 
Then I went to Philip Wyndham’s room. Tits echoes. I sprang to the window and looked 
knew he would never know it, and so I indulged out. He was coming with Will up from the gate. 
myself in making it beautiful for him. I filled $I hushed my heart into silence. I went down 
it with such flowers as I remembered to have stairs and stood in the parlor as they came up 
heard him say he loved; bright, sweet-scented 3 the steps. Caddie met them at the door. J heard 
ones, roses and heliotropes and geraniums, I$ her joyful welcome, and then they came in. I 
scattered, over the dressing-bureau, little, tasteful 3 thought—perhaps I was mistaken, cousin Jane, 
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but I thought—Philip Wyndham grew a shade{ this man has over me. If I were with him 
paler as he sawme. But his voice did not falter. 3 always, I couldn’t help being good. His earnest- 
He came to me and extended his hand. $ness is infectious. He makes one see life as he 

“This is indeed a surprise, Miss Hamilton.” sees it. In his presence it seems such a solemn, 

Iwas quite as cool and self-possessed as he, $ earnest thing. Wealth and station look like 
Caddie knows nothing of my acquaintance with } mere tinsel. They are shorn of charms, and 
him. I only told her we had met several times ! nothing on earth seems worth staining our souls 
in New York, and I know, shrewd observer as} with its dust. One cares only to live the life 
she is, she saw no clue by which to guess our ¢heayen appoints—to live it simply, earnestly, 
past. 3 honestly, until this life on earth shall lose itself 

Now, cousin Jane, that man is nothing to me. Sand be absorbed in the fullness of the life of 
When I might haye been his wife, I refused him : Heaven. 
without a moment’s hesitation. And yet, hehas$ You have felt something of this influence in 
made me more than half miserable with his in-$ his books; you would feel it still more if you 
difference, already. He does not ayoid me, at $ could see him. Ido not think I would have him 
all. He talks with me, when it comes in his § stoop from his lofty height to a poor butterfly 
way, as easily and as agreeably as with Will or $ of fashion such as I. It would be like the kingly 
Caddie, but he hardly seems to know whether I$ eagle mating with the peacock. I know myself. 
am in the room or out of it. It must be my $I could not always live on the enchanted moun- 
vanity that is wounded. We women do not like $tains. I should come down into the valleys 
to find our captives quite so free and heart $ sometimes, and then I should want the luxuries 
whole. However indifferent we may feel to the $ that he could not give me. You see I must marry 
victim, we do not like to find the chains we; Lionel Fitz-Herbert. And this brings me back 
forged all broken. 3 to his coming. 

There, he is going down stairs now. I am$ «I suppose you'll beautify Mr. Fitz-Herbert’s 
going down too. Why not? ‘Though he is}room for him?” said Caddie, standing by my 
nothing to me, there is no reason I should not $ side after breakfast. I blushed, for Philip Wynd- 
hear him declare what this beautiful morning 3 ham had heard her question and was looking at 
has said to his soul. I know what a look of in- ‘me keenly. 
spiration will beam from his earnest face. I$ «NotI, indeed. I’m not sure that the gentle- 
must hear what he will say. But, look you, he’ man cares for flowers and, any way, I have all 
shall not know this. I will say some provoking $I can do to beautify myself.” 
ridiculous thing; something that shall make him$ I came up stairs and I did make an elaborate 
feel that what he does and says is nothing to : toilet. I did all that art could do to enhance 
me, even as what I do and say is nothing to him. {my beauty, and I was well satisfied with the 

I shall not send you this letter yet. I will } result, When the visitor came I met him at the 
leave it open till Mr. Fitz~-Herbert comes. You$door. I received him with much empressement. 
shall see how I will welcome him. I could see that he was highly elated. When 

3 we walked into the parlor together, Philip Wynd- 
June 26th. Pham looked at us both with one of his quick, 

Well, cousin Jane, Lionel Fitz-Herbert came i analytic glances. Then an expression passed 
yesterday, by the same train that brought Philip over his face which made me angry. It seemed 
Wyndham a week before. You shall hear all$ to me it was pity. I remembered the tones in 
about it. In the first place you will want to which he said to me, long ago. 
know how I got along with Mr. Wyndham, seven ‘I pity you, Helen Hamilton.” 
mortal days.- Well, I had yery little to do with : Well, I think I made Mr. Fitz-Herbert’s day a 
him. The forenoons he has spent in his room, } pleasant one. I certainly devoted myself to him 
writing diligently, as I suppose, on that book } with most flattering assiduity. I can see him 
which will find its way to your table next autumn. Snow from the window. He is walking to and 
Afternoons, he has been for the most part with : fro in the garden, now and then dashing the 
Will. They have taken, together, long drives, $dew-drops from a shrub in his path, with a 
and been off on fishing excursions from which {dainty cane about the size of my little finger. 
Caddie and I were excluded. But I have seen $ His complexion looks bright; I guess he rested 
enough of him to give me more than one heart-$ well. His hair is smooth as the hat he has just 
thrill, yet I am unhappy at his indifference no 3 lifted to bow to Caddie, who spoke to him from 
longer. I chose my own path and I must walk ¢the door. N. B. When I am his wife I will 
in it. It is strange, though, what an influence * tumble his hair up. It would kill me to sit 
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opposite to it, day after day, so uniformly ¢ held my hand in his, for a full moment, when he 
smooth. ‘ bade me good-bye. We chanced to be all alone. 

Oh, I forgot to tell you that Mr. Wyndham § He looked earnestly into my eyes, and then he 
dresses better than he used. Will says his books } said, 


bring him in five or six hundred dollars a year, { «Miss Hamilton, if I could, I would say God 


i 
now. ‘To be sure, this would hardly find me in ‘bless you in the path you have chosen, but I 
silk dresses, but with it he manages to clothe’ cannot. You will have to account to Him for 
his outer man with a good degree of taste, to Seyery crushed down impulse for good, every 
say nothing of keeping himself in bread and ; stifled aspiration. I suppose we shall never 
butter. ‘meet again, but I know you will forgive my 

But I must go down. My carpet knight has ‘ sincerity when you remember how truly I was 
paused, in his walk, to cast a languishing glance ; your friend.” 
up to my window. I shall send this letter off ’ Oh, Jane, don’t despise me, but it seemed to 
to-day, and, when there’s anything new, Pls me, in that moment, as if I would have given 
write to you again. My heart loves, and sends} every hour of my splendid future, with its sta- 
you its blessing with as warm a tenderness as ‘tion and wealth and luxury, just to have been 
when, on your bridal morning, you kissed, ‘ folded to his heart; jnst to haye heard him say, 
through your tears, your cousin, § “Helen, I trust you.” But he went away, and 

Heren Haminron. : resolutely I banished this wild longing. I would 

S marry Lionel Fitz-Herbert. This would make 
LETTER THE THIRD. ‘my parents happy. It would relieve all papa’s 
Hinisrpn, July 26th. s embarrassments. In short, it was the only 

Wuo would have thought a whole month would : rational course for me to pursue. That after- 
pass before I wrote you again, you fond, true- : noon I went to ride with him. I had never been 
hearted cousin Jane! And now I have so much § more lively. 
to tell, but I must tell it briefly, for I haves It was three days before he proposed to me, 
another letter to write to-day. ‘The decisive moment came at evening. We had 

Will and Caddie and I are all alone again. $ been over to Oakland, and were pacing to and 
Our two guests are gone. Mr. Wyndham went ; fro under the lofty oaks. Ido not know exactly 
first. It is a week since he left. We went$ what he said. I was sensible he was asking me 
on, during his stay, much as before. I bestowed 3 to marry him. I had, in my mind, a prettily 
my chief attention on Mr. Vitz-Herbert, and yet § framed acceptance. Listen to what I said. It 
I listened to every word that Wyndham said. Swas not me, surely; was it my guardian angel 
Oh, his is such a noble soul. I am as proud ; speaking through my lips? 
that he loved me once, as if anangel had stooped: ‘Mr. Fitz-Herbert, until this very moment I 
from the fair heights of the eternal mountains to ‘have meant to marry you, but 1 know now that 
woo me with his song. Jane, when I saw Lionel $I cannot. Do not be angry with me. Do not 
Fitz-Herbert in the city, I did not know him. I ’ think that I have done you wrong, Oh, I should 
was dazzled by the sheen of his gold and his {do you ten thousand times greater wrong were I 
name; I did not look into his heart. Give me S to perjure myself at the altar—to give you my 
the country for knowing a man as he is. Under $ hand when my heart can never, never love you. 
the solemn sky; under the century-old trees; $ If you had asked me when we were both in town, 
with the free winds fanning the dust from your } when the gas-light glowed above us and diamonds 
path, there is little chance for artificial refine- 3 sparkled and repartees flashed by us, I should 
ments and conventional disguises. Only the ‘have been your wife; but here, under this ever- 
true and the real can lift up its face to those $ lasting sky, I must tell you all the truth—t love 
solemn heavens. another.” 

Well, I saw Fitz-Herbert as he was; nay, per- : I stopped. The influence within, which forced 
haps, he seemed to me even feebler and tamer 3 me to speak, was gone. T looked at my auditor. 
than he is, when Philip Wyndham walked be- : Oh, Jane, I could not have thought those smooth, 
side him with his tall stature; his lofty port; his ¢ small features could have worn such an expres- 
clear, far-secing eyes; above all, his high, far- } sion of impotent rage, or vindictive hate, as 
seeing soul. But, despite this, I persevered in ‘crossed them there, in the moonlight. May 
my resolve to be the rich man’s wife. ‘I never *I never see its like again. It passed away as 
would, I never could, marry a poor man,” I said § suddenly as it came and then, in utter silence, 
to Caddie, when she asked me what I meant to do. She offered me his arm and we walked back to 

Well, one week ago, Philip Wyndham left. He $ Hillside. ‘The next morning he left. 
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Oh, Jane, Jane, what shall I say to you?» Never have I seen them so happy, so free from 
How shall I make you feel the wild, glad sense geare. Their souls asserted themselves here. 
of freedom that has been with me ever since? 2 They grew tenderer to each other, to me, to 
Thank God, thank God, that I was not suffered $ every earthly thing, They opened their hearts 
to stain my soul with a lie. The scales have’ to the blessed influences of sunrise and moon- 
fallen from my eyes. All the wealth, all the $ rise; bird-songs and dew-falls. I waited until 
splendor in the world could not now buy my life; there had been time for the free country wind 
my heart; my free, independent self. Out here 3 to sweep from their memory all the dust and 
where the sun shines, the winds blow, the birds § care of the soiling town. Then I told them of 
sing, and the dew drops sparkle brighter than : Mr. Fitz-Herbert’s proposal and my answer. 
any diamonds. I am glad, I am glad. 3 Mamma was the first to speak. 

And yet, Jane, there is an under-current of $ ‘You are a good girl, Helen. God forbid 
sadness. Low down in the deep heart of this 3 that we should wish you to give your hand 
mighty anthem of joy which all nature seems $ without your heart—we, who know what love 
chorusing together, I can hear the half-smothered $ is.” She looked with filling eyes upon papa. 
echo of a wail, and my heart joins in it. Not, ; Then, Jane, I pressed my adyantage. I be- 
oh, not, for the vanished dream of pomp and {sought them to give up forever, their city life, 
pride and splendor; not for the stately house} its toils; its cares; its living for the world; its 
with its velvet. canopies, its gilded cornices, its § Worriment about ways and means; to come here, 
gold and silver. Once in life, Jane, I had, laid $ where they would have enough to live in comfort, 
at my feet, a pearl of great price. I did not} where mother’s vacant, girlhood home waited for 
stoop to pick it up, and now it can never, never : them. They listened with more readiness than 
sparkle on my bosom. I may go sorrowing and {I had feared. You behold the result in the 
mourning all the days of my life, but I cannot dating of this epistle. Papa is growing young 
light again the ashes of a dead hope. Jane, I again in his freedom from care and trouble, and 
know now that I love Philip Wyndham; that 1 {dear mother tells me, with tears in her eyes, 
have loved him long, with a love that is stronger { that this is the best life she has ever known. 
than life or death. But I will not waste my : As for me, I can hardly realize my own happi- 
future in weak repining, I will trust in God, and} ness. I must lay down my pen now, and go out 
be thankful that I am not all unworthy of a loye $ among those magnificent oaks, in whose tops the 
that once was mine—thankful that I am still $ golden arrows of sunset are quivering, until I 
free to cherish one blessed memory, and perhaps $ feel through all my heart, the exultant conscious- 
when the shrouding mists of time shall roll away $ ness that this dear home is my very own. 
and disclose the distant hills of heaven, standing Oh what shall I say to you now, out of my 
together on those glory-crowned hill tops, Philip $ full heart, dear cousin Jane? It is almost mid- 
Wyndham may know my best self for what it is. 3 night, and yet I must conclude this letter before 

I said I had another letter to write. It isto$I sleep. To think that since I laid down my 
papa and mamma. I am going to intreat them pen, four hours ago, my destiny has come to 
to come down here next week. I must have?me. I was pacing along under the trees, my 
them share the glories of this unrivalled summer. 3 eyes cast down, when suddenly I felt rather than 
They love me too well to refuse. After they $ saw, that Iwas no longer alone. I lifted my 
have been here, you shall hear again from your eyes and there, right in my path, stood Philip 
cousin Hreten. 3 Wyndham. 

“What! Are you visiting now at Hillside?” 
I asked, very abruptly, saying the first thing 
that came into my head, in my confusion. 

*‘No, not exactly, that is I shall stay there, 











LETTER THE FOURTH. 
Oaxnanp, August 26th. 

You will be surprised at the date of this letter, 

cousin Jane, and yet not more so than I am. $ but I came on purpose to see you, Helen.” 
All this past delicious month seems like a dream. And then, walking by my side under the oaks, 
I am not awake enough yet to explain it, so I : he said once more words which you may not 
will give you the outlines and you must fill up $ hear; which are only his and mine in all the 
the picture with fancy touches. world. Once more my pearl of great price lay 
Papa and mamma came. Tears were in their $ gleaming at my feet, and this time I raised it up 
eyes when they kissed me. I think there was a ; and placed it in my bosom. It seems that Caddie, 
strange sweetness to them both in coming back, ‘that keen eyed Caddie, did suspect our secret 
after nearly thirty years, to the dear haunts of $ after all, and so she gave him a hint of my re- 
their days of love and romance and wooing. 3 jection of Mr. Fitz~Herbert, and that I had 
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persuaded papa, and mamma to come to Oakland § Before the October moon hag waned, you and 
to live, and then he came up to see me. I know 3 Charley will come to my simple bridal. I shall 
the look with which Caddie will say to me to-$ wear no costly robes, no glittering ornaments, 


ws 


morrow, but truth and love will make me fair to the 
“I thought you never would marry a poor § dear eyes whose light outshines, for me, all the 
man, Helen.” $ diamonds in all the world. I shall be crowned by 
And I shall answer, : woman’s holiest crown, Oh, Jane, | am happy. 


“Lam not going to. I shall marry the richest } There is no under-current of wailing now, in the 
man I ever knew; rich in faith, hope, genius, 8 great, glad chorus of nature—no sheeted ghost 
and oh, a millionaire in love.” ‘ in the still chamber of my heart. I am blessed 
Oh, Jane, God was merciful. He did not re-$ beyond all I could ask or hope. Has not this 
quire me to wait till the beyond for the fruition been the golden summer of my life? And now, 
of my hopes. Even here has He crowned me ; at the close of this last chapter of my maiden- 
with the largess of his blessing. Philip is mine ; hood’s romance, I must write the name which 
and Iam his. I ask no more of life, only I pray § will soon be mine no longer— 
God to keep my heart meek and pure, a fit Q Hurtin Haminron. 
temple for the love He has sent to dwell in it. 3 
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“CARRIE.” 





BY CLARA MORETON. 





A swrrt Madonna face, with lashes drooping ‘ To love, but none for whom my love sprung up 
From the level lidded eyes, veiling their 3 “Full statured in an hour.” When she is near, 
Glory, as the morning’s mist reluctant : A great content doth wrap my very soul: 
Intercepts the sun’s warm rays. Fair round checks, s My thoughts resolve themselves to prayers; and all 
A forehead pure, whereon the bended hair 3 The troubled mem’ries of my heart grow still 
Doth cling caressingly—ripe, ruddy lips 3 And calm, and beat no more against the shoals 
And moulded chin to suit their sweet expresssion: ° And rocks of life. * * * * * # # # & 
This is the face I meet with close caress— * % & & Qh, friend! my own dear friend! 
I, who was ever chary of my kisses. These Summer days are drawing to a close— 
A form like Hebe’s—(lovely rounded arms, g But while I live, their mem’ry shall not die. 
Warm, clinging hands, and bosom swelling with 3 Tho holy influence of these peaceful hours, shall 
The life beneath) I hold unto my heart 3 Linger with me when the days have flown; 
Where love’s quick tide doth constant flow—the love 8 And whensoe’er in bending knee, I have 
Which kindleth holy thoughts and noble aims, 3 Thee in my thoughts, Vl pray that Autumn’s frosts 
And makes us strong to walk the world, despite 8 And Winter’s winds may spare the flower of our 
The erewhile faithlessness we’ve found therein, e Love, to yield us both immortal fruitage, 
I have had many friends whom I have learned 8 
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OLD LETTERS. 





BY F. H. STAUFFER. 





Quire simple things within themselves, 
Yet each a priceless gem; 

What wonder that I bring them out 
And read them now and then? 


A tear! a volume in a drop! 
Soon shap’d and sooner shed; 
Ah! hers were for the living wept, 
Let mine be for the dead! 


Not merely for the words they speak, 
Nor yet the graceful style; 

In part for these—but more because 
Sweet mem’ries come the while. 


She died! and so must I sometime; 
And sometime it may please 

A friend to weep o’er lines of mine, 
As I have over these! 

How tremulous the lines appear! 
And here a blot or two! 

But eyes were never made to see 
When scalding tears come through, 


Thrice has the paupaw flush’d since then, 
And thrice has bloom’d the pea, 

And yet it seems, I scarce know why, 
Like many years to me! 
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BY HETTY HOLYOKE. 





THERE was a great fair in Faneuil Hall. In- : Harry Soule; he was a general favorite, and 
stead of the patriotic or political schemes which 3 S unlike many who boast this distinction, was 
this old Cradle of Liberty had rocked in times worthy to be popular. Men sought his society 
hy gone, it was rocking now a scheme of charity; because he was witty, frank and generous; 
instead of the hush of deliberation or thunders } women, because of his good sense and good 
of appeal, it was filled to-day with the sound of ; heart, or his grace and courtesy and captivating 
restless foot-steps, the chaffer of amateur sellers $ face. 
and careless buyers, the laughter of unskilled; ‘*How quiet the city seems!” our hero said, 
money-changers. The spot in which stern old $some days after this. ‘Now, in summer, all 
patriots had solemnly wrought out their coun-the people follow each other out of town— 
try’s welfare, was filled with tables full of like a flock of sheep over a wall—I saw even 
stationery, toys, and baby-gear; and behind  Mellicent Hake in the Nahant coach yesterday ; 
these, the grandchildren of the patriots stood, $ sand Susan Loring with her. I wonder if they 
the aristocracy of aristocratic Boston, and made ? ; have formed an intimacy, one all sunshine, and 
bargains, of which a Jew and the son of a Jew $ the other snow. I cannot admire Miss Loring— 
might well be proud, All were animated. The : that sort of glacier beauty I love where it be- 
hauteur, consciousness, discontent, of which $ S longs, at the top of Mont Blanc—not nearer.” 
strangers looking at our Boston belles complain, “Going to Nahant, Hal? All our set there. 
were altogether gone; the coldest smiled, and % } The ladies are pining for you, ’ll swear; do come, 
the most cheerless forgot east winds and their $ } and break the ice of so much fine society.” 
German lessons, for ewe This plea from a passing acquaintance was 

“What do they care,” mused Henry Soule, $ ; apropos to Harry’s thoughts; but he demurred; 
4‘for genuine charity? How many of all these 3 : he had planned an excursion to some coal mines 
women would trust their delicate selves to watch § ; in Pennsylvania. 

a night in some Ann street cellar; or stain their’ «Aj journey South in August, when you might 
fingers with washing the tea-cups for some sick} rest at cool Nahant! Burrowing into a coal 
old house-keeper at home? But I must throw ; mine, when you could stay above ground, and 
away a little money—ah! there is a new face 3 be petted by all the beauties of the land!” 

and a pretty one, it does not stare at me like the ; But deep down in his heart was another ex- 
rest with their pick-pocket eyes, so I will patro- ; postulating voice. ‘Has not the South seemed 
nize her, and her alone.” era the coal mine darker, since you met 

The young man kept his word; and though § Mellicent Hake the other day? And will you 
he went home doubtful as ever concerning the ’ be influenced by any special fancy for a woman?” 
utility of fairs, he dreamed between his doubts, “J will not be obstinate, nor will I fear the 
of the new face, of the new friend, as he hoped, $ power of any girl’s fascination,” said Harry, at 
the one so fresh, so true and sensible as to form $ $ length, and he took boat that evening for Nahant. 
an exception which proved his rule. All the’ ‘Humbug!’ Soule had muttered at the fair, 
others were heartless and designing. Mellicent 3 and gone straightway to empty his purse for 
Hake was only their amiable and most innocent sone of the pretty humbugs. ‘Humbug!’ he 
dupe. muttered now on the Nahant piazza, as he 

“‘Oh, Lizzie—girls—all of you! I have been $ : watched and bowed courteously to his acquaint- 
introduced to such a glorious man! He took a $ ances; and yet he had given up a long cherished 
fancy to me, evidently, made all his purchases $ : scheme for the sake of a few days in their 
at my table, to-morrow he will call. Isn’t it midst. Perhaps some mystical attraction made 
almost past belief?” exclaimed Mellicent, as ¢ him beckon one of these acquaintances to his 
she bounded into the dim and scantily furnished $ side; in the same mood they certainly were. 
parlor of her home. The fancy then was mutual. 3 ‘Ah, Harry! Glad to see you, old fellow! 

Any girl might be excused for a little enthu- $ Capital place this to kill time; and you must 
siasm, a the prospect of acquaintance with > have time enough to kill.” 
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“Perhaps; but what’s going on? Who is} ‘What a crime!” 
here?” “Common, I own, like the sunrise, and so 
“9 answer the last question first, the usual § overlooked; but very detestable.” 
number of galvanized fashion plates; feeble} ‘‘Hush, she is coming!” 
mammas, gouty pas, and interesting daughters; $ Oh, reader, in this jarring world be pitiful, be 
all be-laced, be-frilled, be-jewelled according to § pitiful! There are veils within veils concealing 
the mode. Why they ever brought their finery— every home and eyery heart; we cannot tell 
selves included—to these grand old rocks, they $ what root of good it was that bore this blighted 
can tell better than I!” eae which we stigmatize as evil. What do 
“Por contrast it may be—well, and what’s$ we know of the hidden temptations, the hidden 
going on?” } sighs, the crushed aspirations, the baffled en- 
“The grass is growing, fish are swimming, } deayors that belong to every lot? We trust 
the great old heart of the ocean is beating 3 ourselves, pity ourselves, are merciful to our- 
against the rocks, and the sun has just left § selves; let us be merciful to others! 
looking on gorgeous tropical-foliage and peace-; Mellicent Hake was not a wicked, nor yet 
ful savages, and turned his gaze upon these bare 3 naturally a designing person. She was capable 
stones, upon these queer, fine crowds of men § of the sad sin conformity—alas! but this very 
and women.” : failing sprung from an amiable temper and a 
«‘Marvellous facts, if we did but realize them, ‘weary lot. The youngest of three daughters in 
yet I want more trivial ones now; what is the $a poor, yain family; while educated to believe 
order of the day?” 8 that luxury, display, and self-gratification were 
“Dressing, bathing, groaning over bills, ma- ; the truest ends of life, Mellicent had been forced 
neuvring, rivalry, and so on—little quiet } from childhood to content herself with the last 
enjoyment. Some of the people tried to divert ‘choice, the pitiful remainder of whatever was 
themselves by a fair, but it didn’t prove sufli- 3 afforded in her poverty-stricken home. Anti- 
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ciently diverting, and fell through.” § quated finery, torn school-books, the turkey’s 
“Luckily; fairs are a bore; but apropos, are {legs at table, the cricket at church, the most 
the Hakes here this summer?” 3 desolate chamber at home; all naturally and 


«There is a Miss Hake—Mellicent—the Lor- 8 mayhap justly, fell to her portion. 
ings brought here, with the charitable hope, I$ And Harry Soule came of his own accord to 
suppose, that she would fish up a husband in 3 smile upon her, and with that smile to promise - 


these deep seas.” Sa better home, affection, comfort, luxury, and 
“She has refused you, or you wouldn’t speak ’ somewhat besides to give those who had given 
so bitterly.” her but little, Was it very wicked to be glad; 


«When I propose to a daughter of Langdon ‘and to resolve that she would help the kind fate, 
Hake, you shall be informed! No, the girl is and not hinder her? 


well enough; she is only aping her betters.” ’ So here we are in the piazza, and now I hope 
« Ave not the Hakes good people? They visit } you are satisfied, Mellie,” said Susan Loring. 
the Lorings, live in Langdon Square.” 3 “Yet you do not look very radiant; have we 


“They are creeping up—or down. Hake was ; come too late?” 
an honest fish-dealer once, and his wife a rosy $ ‘Don’t quiz me, dear; I’m afraid, you are so 
little seamstress; now, Hake is a dishonest mer- ‘sarcastic. I can’t help not being proud and wise 
chant, who lives by failing annually or bienni- Sand self-sustained like you—with all the blood 
ally; and the wife is a pale, fretted, ambitious } of all the Lorings in your veins.” 
drudge.” $ Poor little Mell! how much you think of 
‘Poor Mellicent!” ; station! it only concerns us what kind of blood 
“Weak Mellicent! I should say. Why doesn’t $ is in the soul, the spirit; no matter about the 
she take a school, or buy a sewing-machine, or $ veins.” 
in some way earn back what her father’s credi- Mellicent answered with a sigh. She had never 
tors have wasted upon her education?” ‘ speculated concerning true nobility; and she was 
“You are harsh; few girls have character ‘ disappointed now, at finding the thronged piazza 
enough to strike out such a course. To confess ; empty, because—he had gone. 
the truth, I admire this Mellicent.” i ‘She is a pattern for all of us,” pursued Susan, 
“You'd be a capital catch for her; but beware, ‘ after a pause. 
Hal! there’s something about the girl’s face that} ‘Miss Langdon, who bowed to you just now? 
I detest. It looks as if she’d be capable on all} She is extremely lady-like.” 
occasions of—conformity.” S “Miss Langdon is a little nobody, a cotton- 
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wool doll. I was thinking of quite another § “Miss Loring speaks like a true-hearted 
person. You know Mary, the girl who dresses § woman,” said Soule, evasively. 
my hair?” replied Susan. $ And the other?” 

“Certainly, I haye employed her ever since} ‘Poor human nature! But this project shall 
we came. But of late she wearies me with some $ succeed, I am already interested in the moying 
foolish project.” $ spirit: that girl Mary is worth a whole hotel fuy4 

‘A noble project, when we think of her posi- of ‘cotton-wool dolls’ like—no matter whom.” 
tion and her means; she is another Florence § «Poor human nature!’ Yesterday you adored 
Nightingale.” $—no matter whom; and would hardly have 

“Ah, I see, she has been boring you about her § quoted words of Susan Loring. However, let 
hospital, her fair, and all that. It will never $ me tell you, Harry, that Miss Mellicent is like 
succeed; she is nothing but an Ivish girl. The $ all the children of this generation, wise: there 
gentlemen will not patronize it.” sis a strong party against the hospital scheme; 

“Tf they deserved the name, they would assist § philanthropists who won’t be led by a hair- 
in any such charity, were it Hindoo or Russian.” S dresser; aristocrats who won’t be assisted by 

Soule and his friend, sitting behind the closed 3 ‘vulgar Smiths,’ and still others—what shall I 
blinds, heard all this. They could not escape 3 call them?—who shrink from the very word 
without being seen by the ladies; besides—Soule ¢ foreigner, Irish, and so on, and so on.” 
had not finished his cigar. He tried to doze and $ “Harry Soule and Susan Loring against all 
grow oblivious; but those low voices ee self-seeking philanthropists, snobbish aris- 
supernaturally clear, and he did not lose a tone. $ tocrats, Pharisees, and old croakers in Christen- 

“Oh, Susie, I would not vex myself with the dom!” 


old fair: the weather is so warm now; and those “Good!” said a clear voice, that startled the 
3 
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vulgar Smiths are interested in it too.” talkers, and thrilled to the very heart of Harry 

“So are hundreds of vulgar people—lower { Soule. 
than the Smiths—yulgar and sinful, and almost! «Miss Loring! I beg your pardon! TI did not 
hopeless; let us help them, if it lies in our * dveam jit 
power.” She interrupted him. They discussed the fair. 

“Tf you mean poor emigrants, I have not$ It came off under their auspices; succeeded past 
much sympathy for them. It is bad enough ’ their expectations. They became friends, warm 
that they overrun our country with their poverty ’ friends: and before so very long that clear yoice 
and vice. They would starve and die at home— $ spoke again some thrilling words, first ‘Yes,” 
let them starve and die here. Where is the use ; one day; and afterward “Amen,” when the mar- 
in building hospitals as an attraction to future $ riage-service was concluded, which united her 
emigrants?” ’ then and forever to Harry Soule. 

Mellicent’s heart was not hard, she had wept$ And Mellicent Hake went home to her old and 
genuine tears over her kitten; she would have $ weary lot of the desolate room, the scanty dress, 
shared her last loaf with a present sufferer, were ‘ the poor, pinched meals. Harder to bear now, 
he native or foreign; but for sufferers in the sfor the great hope extinguished so utterly; 
abstract, it had never occurred to her to realize § harder to bear because she could not discern 
and wish to alleviate their trial; and besides, she ; that it was a difference in the ‘blood of their 
had somehow fancied that Harry Soule disliked $ souls,” no outward accident, which had estranged 
foreigners. from her once and forever, the heart of her some 

“Do you hear that?” asked Soule’s friend. time admirer. 
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SONNET. 





BY OHARLES J. PETHRSON. 





How shall I sing of thee in fitting strains, 
Oh! sunny-haired and laughter-loving child 
Of wit, and poesy, and frolic wild, 
As ever dancing nymph on Dorian plains? 
Awhile thy brow with pensive thought is mild, 
And of a meek Madonna then I dream, 
In minster smiling ’mid old saintly men— 


But sudden, changing as a sunlit stream, é 
And lo! a Rosalind in wild Ardenne. 

Such various natures are to thee assigned, 

In heart impulsive, resolute in mind, 
Collected, firm, for loye or counsel given, 

The bliss of one, or friend of all thy kind— 
Oh! art thou most of carth, or most of Heay’n? 
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HARD TIMES. 





BY FANNY SMITH. 





“Morn extravagance, more extravagance, } recollect how many millions of money had been 
Julia! No wonder the men are all complaining $ is sent out of the country during the past year to 
of hard times, when their wives and sisters $ pay for the laces, and silks, and shawls, and 
squander so much on such things as this,” and : even gloves! It’s frightful. No wonder the 
as Charles Garwood spoke, he took up a bonnet ; country is poor, with such a drain on it.” 


and turned it contemptuously around. : ‘‘And I wish some getter up of statistics, some 
The bright, happy face of Mrs. Newland $ ¢ Sapient newspaper editor, would be frank enough, 
clouded, as she answered impatiently, $ * Charley, to state fairly how many millions of 


“Por mercy’s sake, Charley, do you, at least, S money had been sent out of the country during 
drop that everlasting theme of woman’s extra- $ ; the past year to pay for the brandies, and cham- 
vagance. I’m sick of it. It’s in the columns $ pagnes, and cigars, and broadcloths, and even 
of all the newspapers, and in the mouths of all $ gloves,” said Julia, as she glanced at the well 
the men. One would think to hear your sex gloved hand of her brother. ‘It is enormous! 
talk, that ours was the cause of all these hard § No wonder the country is poor, with such a drain 
times.” § on it.” 

«And rightly enough, too,” was the brother’s: Charley laughed, but replied, 
answer. “Why, Julia, the whole suit I have on did not 

“Prove it!’ was the dogged reply of Mrs. $ cost me one hundred dollars; and to my certain 
Newland, without looking up from her work. ‘knowledge your dress cost fifty, before scissors 

Charley Garwood liked theorizing. What did $ were in it, for I was with you when you bought 
he, with his ten thousand a year, know practi- ; it. And how much for making and trimming, 
cally of ‘hard times?’ But everybody said sis?” 
that the women were too extravagant, and as he ‘<'Twenty-five,” was the answer. 
saw the’ richly dressed ladies of his acquaint- “Tow much for your set of laces?” 
ance, he believed it; so in order to support his} ‘‘ Seventy-five.” 
conyictions that ee were the cause of the «There, I told you so!” was Mr. Garwood’s 
financial difficulties, he argued that if Mrs. {triumphant reply. ‘One hundred and fifty dol- 
A—— could afford to dress so expensively, Mrs \ lars for only one dress and set of laces. Why, 
B— could not, but as Mrs. B was in Mrs. : you have half a dozen dresses, and two or three 
A. ’s set, she attempted, on her ten thousand ’ sets of laces, just as extravagant. Then there’s 
a year, to dress as well as her friends on their ¢ your bonnets, and new black velyet mantle that 
twenty thousand a year. And in order for his | S came home the other day, that must have cost 
wife to keep up appearances, poor Mr. B ‘a hundred more. And as to the various India 
was obliged to toil all day, live more extraya- : shawls and scarfs you have, I ear poet they are 
gantly than his means warranted, and at last to § 8 worth about three thousand dollars.” 
fail, owing a million or so. “Not quite two, Charley, But Richard’s in- 

Charles Garwood was entirely satisfied with $ come is twenty thousand at least, and as I keep 
this mode of reasoning. an account of all my expenses, I know that T 

“Come, Charley, prove it,” said Mrs, New- $ have never spent over eleven hundred a year on 
land again. ‘my dresses, and usually not that much, except 

‘Mere is the proof,” was the reply, as the 3 last winter when I bought my India long shawl.” 
brother pointed to the new bonnet, which had § “Well, you can afford it, perhaps,” said the 
just come from the milliner’s. Sbrother, half convinced, ‘but a great many 

“So, if Richard had failed, it would haye been : ladies who imitate you, cannot.” 
because I paid twenty dollars for a bonnet, would? ‘You can afford to pay fifteen hundred for a 
it?” ; pair of horses, Charley, and keep them at an 

‘‘Pshaw! Julia. You know that isn’t what I § . Grppnse of a thousand a year more; (for your 
mean. But the extravagance of the women in ‘ groom’s wages, &c., cost you that much) but 


ue aggregate is enormous. I wish I Gould's poor Bob Conover, who is only a clerk in a 
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store, and who imitates you, cannot afford it.3side. Our social life is all wrong. Such extra- 
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- And you can properly spend three hundred a$ vyagance in furniture and dress, must be kept 


year on your yacht, but young Turner, who is 3 up by corresponding extravagance in household 
one of your members, and who is a poor lawyer, 3 p eppolokaents, and all this makes the poor wretch 
cannot. And, Charley, another word with you. $ at wee head of the family work like a galley 
You, as a single man, can, perhaps, afford to be- i slaye.” 
long to the club, but no married man can. He} ‘TI admit, Charley, that our social life is all 
runs the risk of becoming that anti- domestic | wrong. * For if men would only care less to be 
thing, a club-man, and leaving his wife to the $ considered ‘the best paper in the street,’ en- 
attention of any scoundrel, who may pretend to § courage innocent amusements more, and culti- 
loye her more than he appears to do.” $ yate social life rationally, the women would care 
Charles Garwood discovered that his argu- ‘less to dash at large parties.” 
ments were not on the right foundation, so he} Charles Garwood’s face brightened, with what 
changed his tactics. he thought an unanswerable argument. He could 
“You cannot accuse that poor wretch of a 3 * defeat his sister on her own grounds. 
Howell, who has just failed for three millions, of } ‘What do you say to that affair of Dr. Leon- 
driving fast horses, or of any other personal ex- ; ard’s? I hear that he owes grocers, tailors, 
travagance. But his wife, Julia, went dashing 3 ; milliners, and dress-makers. You cannot surely 
about in her carriage, with her footman and her ; complain of the want of social culture, and social 
coachman, wore India shawls like a Begum, and ‘recreations there. Why their receptions are the 
Russia sables like a Ozarina. I haye no doubt 3 talk of all the most agreeable people in the city. 
but that she spent five thousand a year at least 3 His wife and daughters surely do not spend 
on her dress and personal appointments.” 3 money on dress, because they need excitement; 
**Poor thing!” sighed Julia, “it was all she § and yet, with his income of eight thousand a 
had to occupy her mind. When Mr. Howell was 3 ; year from his professorship, he is always in 
doing only a moderate business, I used to see ; debt.” 
them at lectures and concerts, and she looked so$ ‘Ambition again, Charley, to be at the head 
happy; but when he got engrossed in trade, he ¢ ; of his profession. He has a weakness to bea 
was always too tired to go out with her of an ; fashionable physician, and to be a fashionable 
evening, and she loved him too much to gos physician, he must be talked about, and to be 
without him; and at last he could not find time § Stalked about, his re-unions must be the most 
to get home to dinner, and as she had no chil- : recherche things of the kind. When Dr. Leonard 
dren, and no pleasurable innocent excitement for é first came to the city, I was introduced to Dora, 
her busy mind, she found at last all her plea-§ $ and goon became her most intimate friend ie 
sure and excitement in dress. I don’t believe $ : “TI neyer liked that Dora Leonard,” broke in 
that she will regret her diamonds and shawls 2 8 Charley. 
and furs, if it only gives her back her husband. $ “More pity for you, then, for there are few 
It-wasn’t her extravagance, Charley, that broke $ girls equal to her, brother mine. Well, I know 
Mr. Howell; but his insane ambition to be the? that both Mrs. Leonard and her daughters were 
merchant prince of P Had he been satis- $ frightened at their expenses. They had neyer 
fied with doing a smaller and less reckless busi- 3 been accustomed to such things. But the doctor 
ness, she might still have dashed about, as you: had to give his physicians’ parties as the other 








eall it.” ; professors did, and he always would out-do the 
Charley was unwilling to yield even yet. S t rest i in the splendor of his table. There was not 
‘Well, you will admit, Julia, what a fearfully § a delicacy to be found that he would not have 
extravagant family Edson has.” : at any price. Then, when their monthly recep- 


«Yes, but Edson is a gambler at heart. He $ tions were proposed, and Dora asked me if coffee 
may not play cards, but to save himself ata and sandwiches and a few other trifles would 
family from ruin, he cannot give up the excite- § : not be sufficient, the doctor stormed about his 
ment of the stock market. Their expenses have $ position, and what was expected of him, and so 
been nothing to compare with their income. I 3 on, till the girls gave in. It was only the last 
tell you again, Charley, that it is a man’s ambi-§ time that I was there, that Dora turned up her 
tion to be at the head of merchants, speculators, } nose as she passed the dining-room, and said that 
or whateyer his business may be, that has led to : she believed that people thought they opened a 
all this ruin, and not the extravagance of the $ restaurant once a month, Dora’s fault indeed!” 
women.” ’ and Mrs. Newland’s face flushed as she thought 

“Julia, you argue like a woman, all on one ® of her friend. 
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“T hear that Mrs. Leonard has had some pro-$ Charley Garwood knew that politeness dic- 
perty left her, and that they are going back to ; tated that he should leave his sister alone with 
B , and the doctor is going to throw up his} her friend; but he obstinately kept his seat, 
professorship, as he says he cannot live here on } much to Julia’s annoyance. He thought it pos- 
eight thousand a year.” 3 sible that he might be mistaken in this one case 

“Tt’s the first sensible thing he’s done since $ with regard to the hard times, and was deter- 
he came here,” answered Julia, with some} mined that if it proved so, that—well, he had 
asperity. ‘He will never retrench while he } hardly decided, what—as yet. 
stays in P He is an epicure, besides, and; Miss Leonard’s manner was polite enough, but 
will allow no short comings in the kitchen or} ; so indifferent as to pique the gentleman, who 
table. His brandy is three dollars a bottle, and was accustomed to have more regard paid to 
his ‘green sealed’ Moet twenty dollars a dozen. ; himself, or to his ten thousand a year. Still he 
He pays his cook two dollars and a half a week, § ‘sat listening to the conversation between his 
and if she is like other cooks she wastes as much {sister and Dora, and had to acknowledge that, 
as her wages amount to. Dora has had no {at the end of an hour, he had not heard ‘that 
new bonnet this fall, but I see plump turkeys, $ sweet bonnet,” nor “that magnificent silk,” nor 
and crisp white celery, and crimson cranberries, } ‘those beautiful laces” once spoken of, 
going in eyery day, to say nothing es the game, “What a racy conversationalist she is! 
which he buys for his petites soupers.” ‘thought Mr. Garwood, as he bowed a farewell 

Just then the door opened, and Dora Leonard ‘ at Dr. Leonard’s steps, after having waited upon 
walked in, Mr. Garwood scanned her neat, but § Dora home. 
inexpensive, dress, critically. When he returned § That was three months ago, just at the time 
from Europe, a few months before, he had heard § of the terrible financial crash, which scattered 
of the Leonards, who had come to the city | so many fortunes. But the other day, Charley 
during his absence. Dora was spoken of as a$ sprang up his sister’s staircase, two steps at a 
witty, brilliant, independent girl, and he imme- time; and before he reached the top, he called 
diately made a mental memorandum of ‘‘fast,” 8 out, 
with regard to her. He heard the doctor’s finan-$ ‘It’s done, Julia, it’s done. I’m a promised 
cial difficulties discussed, their brilliant recep- 3 Benedict.” 5 
tions spoken of; and man like, blamed the “You, Charley!” exclaimed Mrs. Newland, 
females of the family for a love of show, and a : trying to look as if she had not suspected the 
desire to shine in society. He was unwilling to : state of affairs for some time, 
acknowledge even to himself the interest with § ¢ «Oh! yes, all a case of compassion, sis; I saw 
which he took an inventory of her dress. He $ that Dora was dying for me, you know.” 
had to acknowledge that she wore neither dia-{ ‘If you weren’t so near a relative of mine, I 
monds, India shawls, nor ermine, yet still some- * should call you a puppy, Charley. But how 
how in her plain silk and mantle she had an 3 ‘ could you muster up courage to marry one of our 
elegant, stylish look. And if that was a last $ extravagant sex, and from your own version of 
year’s bonnet, it was wonderfully becoming. S the affair some months ago, one of the most ex- 

“Oh, Julia,” she said, as soon as the greetings ; travagant of it?” 
were over, ‘do you know that we are going back i “A truce to your sarcasms, if youplease, little 
to B——? I’m so glad, except that I don’t like ; lady. But if it hadn’t been for our conversation 
to leave you, cara mia. I came to tell you all ; on that day, I should never have hecome so well 
about it.” But as she spoke, the face that had ; acquainted with Dora. Her father’s troubles 
been so bright but a moment before, seemed to have shown what a noble woman she is; and for 
assume an expression of care and sadness, that {my part, as she has promised to be my wife, I 
had now become habitual to her. $ shall forever bless the Harp Trus.” 
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CHAPTER I. $twelye years of widowhood and hard labor, had 
For aught we know, there may be seen at the 3 followed him; leaving Mary, hopeless and heart- 
opening of our story ‘‘a lone traveller on horse- % 3 broken, to add another name to the long cata- 
back wending his way along some solitary lane,” ‘logue of orphans. On the death of her mother, 
but we do not happen to see him—we only see her uncle had taken her into his family, partly 
two laughing girls, far from solitary, sitting in} from the necessity of the case, and partly from 
the back parlor of their father’s cottage, in the 3 3 the sympathy he felt for the desolate condition 
suburbs of the great city of P——. It was even-$ of his little niece, Though he knew that some 
ing, and they were plying their needles with a $ sacrifice must follow the addition of another de- 
haste evidently prompted by a stronger inéentive 3 pendent for food and raiment, yet self-respect 
than mere industry, while their tongues kept $ : and natural affection forbade the rejection of her 
pace with their nimble fingers. : claims. But his wife, unfortunately, almost des- 
The sisters, Helen and Emily, were respec- 3 S titute of both these virtues, saw no duty in the 
tively twenty and eighteen years old, handsome $ } matter, and met the innocent girl on the threshold 
and vivacious, with hearts overflowing with : with an air of jealousy and pride. The unele 
youthful spirits, and heads full of romance. 3 would have welcomed and cared for her as his 
They had heen invited to the wedding of one of § own child, but it was soon evident that the aunt 
their intimate associates, and, of course, had } had marked out for her the lowly walk of a sery- 
each a new dress to manufacture for the occa-$ ant. 
sion. Oh, matrimony! the blisses and miseries | Mr. Burt was a broken down merchant, once 
that follow in thy train haye*been sung and be- successful and tolerably rich, but without the 
wept ever since the world began; and yet no requisite skill to regain his former elevation 
tuneful nor tearful genius has ever iamcebie oeeaee the bristling obstacles which always 
him to celebrate one of thy chiefest praises—ihy } oppose a business man when he suddenly finds 
wonderful influence on the bonnet and silk trade. } himself at the bottom of the ladder. He now 
“I suppose Mary feels bad because she was $ occupied a subordinate position in the large 
not invited,” said Emily; ‘‘but then she could § establishment of Bennet & Co., and discharged 
not expect it, and besides she has nothing fit to Sits duties with commendable faithfulness and 
wear, and father had to submit to an unusual § resignation, and would have made himself and 
amount of teasing before he would consent to get} family happy, had his wife been a sensible 
these new dresses for us, you know.” ; woman. But she still retained all the haughty 
“No,” replied Helen, ‘she could not expect 3 pride which had: been cultivated in more sump- 
it. She has not been into company at all, and }tuous days—a pride whose appetite became the 
it would be a pretty beginning to make her { more keen and sensitive, the more its natural 
‘come out’ in so elegant a party as she would’ $ aliment diminished, 
find at Laura’s wedding. How she would look, 3 Mary had been cradled in poyerty, and its 
Em, standing in the middle of the room, in her : yoke, though always irksome, was the more 
striped fustian and brogans, with her finger in § easily borne. Had she been told that she was 
her mouth!” Sto enter her uncle’s family as a seryant, no 
A hearty laugh from both girls followed this : higher hopes would have been indulged; but 
fancy picture, when the door that led to the 3 knowing his wish to regard her as one of his 
kitchen, which had been ajar, was gently closed g own daughters, her disappointment at being in- 
by an unseen hand, indicating to the heartless 3 $ stalled the menial of the house, with “a great 
girls that their ungenerous words had been over- § gulf fixed’ between her and those she wanted to 
heard by the subject of their merriment. love, almost broke her little heart. Her uncle 
Mary, a yery beautiful and sensible girl of {was kind enough to her when he had time to 
seventeen years, was their cousin. Her father, } notice her, but her aunt ruled, and was always 
a brother of Mr. Burt, had died in poverty while $ present. 
she was an infant, and her worthy mother, afier$ The daughters very naturally imbibed their 
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THE EBONY 
mother’s spirit, and copied her example; and 
thus Mary had spent five years in the service of 
three mistresses. She could well bear the labor, 
but what heart is effectually fortified against the 
power of contempt? There is more hope in 
combating an army than in struggling against 
neglect; for in the former case one may cut his 
way through, but in the latter there is nothing 
to cut. So our little heroine grew up under in- 
fluences more negative than positive, all the 
tendencies of which were to wither, rather than 
foster and develop an amiable and virtuous 
character. And though her tears were most 
familiar companions, they came and went like 

pril showers; the beautiful sunshine of an in- 
nocent heart would break out between; and then 
there were always dark clouds enough around 
her to afford a perfect background for the rain- 
bow of hope. 

On the evening alluded to, when her cousins 
were preparing for the coming wedding, Mary 
was at work in the kitchen, washing dishes, the 
clatter of which, the young ladies supposed, 
would drown their conyersation. They were, 
therefore, a little mortified at her very delicate, 
yet pungent rebuke, in closing the door; for 
they well knew, that despite her disadvantages, 
she was in every respect their equal; and in 
intellectual endowments they had often acknow- 
ledged to each other her superiority. Her inferi- 
ority consisted wholly in her artificial position. 
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gremark about the fustian and brogans, with 
2 the laugh that followed, those reflections were 
pointed with an exquisite pain, and two or 
three great rain-drops fell into the plate before 
her. 

“Tf they could only look into my heart,” she 
murmured to herself, «they would find no desire 
there to share the expected enjoyment that is 
now occupying their thoughts. If they and 
aunt would only loye me, my fustian would be a 
royal robe, and my brogans golden slippers. 
But,” added she, ‘‘mother always said that no- 
body was truly happy till they learned how to 
forgive;” and with a humming song, and a gleam 
of returning cheerfulness, she plied her task 
anew. How elastic is the human heart! What 
a strong swimmer is hope! 

Let us look into the other room again. 

The sisters had regained their cheerfulness, 
gand were rapidly discussing all the momentous 
$ matters pertaining to the empire of fashion, and 
| eaitioising the taste of their various acquaint- 
ances. 

“What horrid sleeves Julia Rogers has to her 
new dress!” said Helen. 

“Not half so horrid as the gaudy trimmings 
on Martha Pike’s bonnet,” replied Emily. 

And so forth. Our lady readers can fill up 
the dialogue to their liking—we have no relish 
for it. 

While they were thus engaged, Mrs. Burt 
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This they felt in their hearts, and as they § entered the room with an expression of dis- 
grew older were sometimes ashamed of it; but § pleasure on her face. She passed through and 
generally checked their compunctions with the § delivered some sharp orders to Mary, and re- 
exclamation, “I can’t help it’’—that forged ¢ turning seated herself by her daughters. Mary’s 


pass-word with which so many manage to get 
by a challenging conscience. 

The girls were some time silent, busy with their 
own reflections, and chagrined, as they had often 
been before, at the quiet manner with which their 
ill treatment had been received. Had Mary re- 
torted with a bitter word, or even shut the door 
with a little violence, just to show that she was 
angry, they could have thrown themselves on 
their dignity and felt justified in indulging a 

. little resentment. But no, that gentle movement 
jarred their consciences more sensibly than a 
slammed door, and they well knew by their 
fornter experience of good received for evil, how 
to interpret the present movement. 

Oh, how hot are coals of fire when heaped upon 
the head! 





CHAPTER II. 

THAT very evening, while engaged in her 
kitchen duties, Mary had been reflecting on her 
unhappy position; and when she heard the 

Vou. XXXITL—4 


; Song had ceased. 

“Helen, what does William Blake want of 
Mary?” 

“<T don’t know, mother; has he been here?” 

“Yes, and this is the third time, too. I told 
‘him each time that she was not in; and to-night 
She seemed uneasy at my answer, and left the 
door without saying a word.” 

The girls looked at each other with surprise 
Sand curiosity. Young Blake was a clerk in the 
§ house of Bennet & Co., an intelligent, enterpris- 
‘ing and promising young man, whom both Helen 
and Emily, with a score of other cap-setters, had 
singled out as the object of particular conquest. 
The question, therefore, what he wanted of 
Mary, electrified their nerves, and set in march 
a whole regiment of surmises. 

“Twas the more surprised at his silence to- 
night,” continued the mother, ‘because I asked 

him why he wished to see her, and he gaye me 
; a glance which said, ‘It is none of your business,’ 
?and then turned off without answering me.” 
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The mother perceived by the silence and 
flushed faces of her daughters that she had 
effected her object, and with an air of satisfac- 
tion, left them to nurse the bitter seed of jealousy 
which she had dropped in their hearts. 

From those hearts, thenceforth, all semblance 
of love for Mary was banished. 

After a long silence, Helen exclaimed, with 
petulant energy, 

“T know William Blake mistook the name!” 

“What name did he mean?” said Emily, with § 
a slight start. This was a delicate question, and 
remained unanswered, 

Emily, though the younger, was the greater 
philosopher, and from the beginning had divined $ 
the true state of the case. She had already 
begun to cultivate a feeling of resignation to the $ 
disappointment of her half-formed hopes, and 
was not unwilling to tantalize Helen a little, § 
seeing she took it so much to heart. Had she 
mingled a little generosity with her resignation, 
and sympathised with her poor cousin in her 
supposed good fortune, it would have been nobler 
and sayed her some remorse in after years. 

‘**Helen,” said she, in a solemn tone, without 
raising her eyes, ‘‘ William is in love with Mary. 
I know it.” 

“How do you know?” replied Helen, dropping 
her work. 

“T have known it for a long time.” 

“What! and not tell me!” 

“Oh, I thought it might pain you.” 

“Pain me!” said Helen, with an angry blush, 
“why should I care if he does love her?” 

‘‘Because you love him,” said Emily, coolly. 

“Helen was too full of vexation to reply, and 
giving her sister avery emphatic look, she threw 
down her work, took a light and went to her 
room. 

Mary, meanwhile, unconscious of the import- 
ant part her name had borne in the evening's 
discourse, had finished her daily task, and seated 
herself, with weary limb and heayy heart, in the 
chair just vacated at Emily’s side. 

Yearning for social sympathy, she was about 
to attempt a cheerful conversation, when she was 
abruptly and cruelly cut short by her cousin, 
who exclaimed with a haughty peevishness, 

“It’s bed time, and D’ve talked enough!” 

Mary rose from her chair, imprinted a silent 
kiss on Hmily’s brow, and without receiving any 
returning token of affection, sought her couch 
and fell asleep amid prayers and tears. Prayers 
and tears! must they always flow together? 

Emily soon followed with an unhappy heart, 
full of conflicting and tremulous passions. That 
coal of fire was still burning on her brow! 











OE RARDIN ADO, 
CHAPTER III. 

$ Tur sun rose the next morning—a habit it 
ha 
commenced in the streets, but the first token of 
animation in the Burt family was the sprightly 
step of Mary at her morning task of preparing 
breakfast. Ier face wore a cheerful look, and 
her heart seemed unladen of every oppressive 
¢ thought. Had an angel appeared to her by 
8 $ night and bade her be of good cheer? Nothing 
: ‘ but the angel of sleep. Yet, unconscious girl, 
3 the day that has now dawned upon thee is des- 
tined to be the most momentous of thy life. 

Her cousins appeared in due time for break- 
$ fast, and in their anticipations of the wedding 
which was to take place that evening, seemed to 
Shave forgotten the unpleasant conversation of 
: the previous night. 

The day passed in hurried preparation for the 
important event—as important in the eyes of the 
invited circle as if it was the first of the kind 
that ever happened. Reader, did you ever 
witness a real hawk and chicken tragedy? 
When the winged pirate of the forest darts into 
a brood of downy chickens and clutches his 
dainty prey, he causes no greater fluttering than 
is always seen in a flock of skittish girls, when 
one of their number is seized and borne away to 
some strange nest. 

Mary, true to her noble nature, forgot her 
slight, and did all she could to aid her cousins 
and enhance their pleasure; contented to draw 
Sher own happiness from the happiness of those 
around her. 

Dinner hour came and passed, and the girls, 
after a hundred twistings and turnings before 
the glass, to be sure that every ribbon was 
smooth, and every silken fold right, made an 
early start for the scene of attraction. Mary 
watched their graceful movements out of sight; 
and though a smile of borrowed joy was still on 
her face, she was startled by the falling of a tear 
upon her hand as it lay upon the window-sill— 
startled, as we sometimes are at a drop of rain, 
and look all around the su sky and wonder 
whence it came. 

: Mrs. Burt had already gone to visit a friend, 

where her husband was to meet her at tea and 
spend the evening, and so Mary, with the excep- 
tion of two little boys, at play in the yard, was 
left alone to enjoy, to her, the veal luxury of 
solitude. Her heart was like a desolate field, 
all uncultivated, yet showing here and there 
great clusters of native flowers surpassing in 
beauty, richness and fragrance all that the hand 
of art could ever boast. She little knew how 
soon another was to enter, to claim and cultivate. 
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THE EBONY WORK-BOX. 67 
True to female instinct, as soon as she was} —how he had found out her name—how he had 
left alone, she proceeded to ‘‘dress up” in her , tried to resist his feelings, and couldn’t—how he 
best attire. It was a brief task. Her pretty $had endeavored to get introduced to her and 
calico black apron and plain linen collar were $much’ to her surprise, how he had learned all 
soon adjusted. They were all the wardrobe she ; about her unhappy and neglected condition in 
had outside the kitchen, and had served her on $ her uncle’s family. 
extra occasions like this for more than a year. 3 Mary’s pretty face, as in nature bound, was 
Fashions had changed two or three times; but 3 covered with trickling tears, not of affection, or 
like the birds and the flowers, beauty and sim-$ mere sentiment, but prompted by an indefinable 
plicity, left to themselves, are never tired of } mixture of emotions, the most prominent of 
each other’s company. Mary had just finished } which was a tremulous joy that she feared was 
her toilet in the kitchen, where her seven-by- too excessive. What wonder? Her ears had 
nine looking-glass was large enough to reflect : never listened to such professions before, and 
all her pride, and had hardly seated herself in ‘her heart, which was made up of yearning amia~ 
the parlor with a book, when she was startled $ bilities, had never known what it was to be so 
by a knocking at the door. She opened it and § loved away from her mother’s bosom, and it 
confronted William Blake; whom, though she had 3 bounded at once with a violence of attachment 
often seen, she had never spoken to in her life. : toward her confessed lover; and like a brave- 
He bowed, and said, “Good evening,” and § hearted, honest girl, she told him so, without 
waited to be invited in; while she waited to hear ‘ any periphrastic figures of speech. The contract 
his errand. At length she said, with embarrass- : completed, it was ratified, and “sealed” in the 
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ment, 

“The family are all gone out.” 

«J know it,” replied William, “and that is 
why I am here! Can’t you say, come in?” he 
added, with a smile. ; 

Mary repeated the words mechanically after 
him, half ashamed of her awkwardness, and half 
amazed at a novel emotion which at that moment 
flashed through her heart; for love needs no 
bugle to anounce his approach. William fol- 
lowed her in, and took the chair offered him by 
a trembling hand. He was a noble-hearted, 
ingenuous young man, and had long indulged an 
affection for Mary, which the cool treatment he 
had received from the aunt, and his suspicion of 
its cause, had not tended to abate. ‘Love hath 
a thousand eyes,” and he had discovered the 
present opportunity of finding Mary alone, and 
determined to improve it. 

We shall not go through with the description 
of a loye-making scene; it ought never to be 
soiled with printer’s ink; and, besides, everybody 
understands the process already, either by ex- 
perience or hearsay. Suffice it to say, after a 
few minutes of ordinary conversation, William, 
who had filehed an hour from his business, had 
no time to make “regular approaches,” as the 
military men say, but came with the intention of 
storming the citadel at once. After a little 
pause, therefore, in the conversation, he turned 
his handsome eyes full on his timid hostess, and 
said, ; 

«Mary, I came to tell you that I love you,” 
and without waiting for any reply, and to save 
her embarrassment, he went on to narrate the 


history of his affection—where he first saw her : 


{approved way; and William took his departure 
with no unelastic step, though he dragged a 
‘lengthening chain behind.” 

Mary retired to her little kitchen, the scene of 
many toils and tears, and seated herself there 
3 that the contrast of her present joy might be the 
S sweeter. Wherever she looked a rainbow was 
S before her! She peeped into her looking-glass 
: to see if she could divine the reason for William’s 
3 love—and was startled at her own beauty; her 
: happy emotions had so illuminated every feature. 
3 Did she feel a flash of triumphant pride that she 

was preferred before her cousins? Naughty 
girl! but.Mary was not perfect. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


As the shades of night approached, Mary 
bolted the outer doors, re-assumed her kitchen 
garb, and having put the tired boys to bed, her 
dancing heart was forcing a song from her lips, 
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‘by a loud rapping at the front door. Could it 
‘be William? Ter song ceased, but her heart 
3 was dancing still. She took a candle, and timidly 
t opened the door, when a gust of wind blew out 
the light and left her in darkness and fear. 

“Does Mr. James Burt live here?” said a deep- 
toned but not unpleasant voice. 

«Yes, sir—be so good as to wait till I light the 
candle.” 

On her return the man was standing inside the 
door, but did not wait for her to speak. 

“Ts Mr. Burt at home?” 

“No, sir,” said Mary, with a trembling voice 

«Any of the family ?”’ 
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Mary hesitated, for she did not dare to inform ‘Uncle!” said he, with a start of surprise, 
him that she wasalone. The man interpreted her $ and then eyeing her from head to foot, added, 


fears, and said, with a pleasant smile, 


“Are you a daughter of brother James?” 


“I see you are alone, my girl, but don’t be} ‘No, sir; but I am a daughter of your other 
afraid; my name is Benjamin Burt—I am a : brother, Sete and my name is Mary.” 
brother of Mr. James Burt, and have come to! The sober, business aspect of uncle Ben’s face 


The rough, open-hearted frankness of his $ and affection, as he exclaimed, 
manner, and more especially a strong resem- 3 “Ts this little Moll?” and jumping from his 
blance to her uncle, which Mary discovered $ : ‘chair he planted a kiss on her glowing cheek, 
wheneyer she dared to look him in the face, } 3 that echoed through the room like a percussion- 
convinced her that he was not imposing on her. $ 3 cap. 
Besides, she knew that she had an ‘uncle Ben” : “There!” said he, ‘the last time I was in 
somewhere in the world, though she had never $ P , just as I was leaving the city, you was 
seen him. So she invited him in. Sin your mother’s arms. I discharged at you 

Tle was the oldest of the three brothers, as $ just such a broadside as that, and then had to 
well as the most enterprising; and had in early : scud under bare poles before a thundering 
life yielded to a passion for the sea, upon which $ 3 squall!” 
he spent about twenty years, in almost every’ Though Mary felt the tears starting to her 
capacity, from the cabin boy of a fishing smack $ eyes at this allusion to her mother, yet she could 
to the captain of a Canton packet-ship. < not help laughing heartily at her uncle’s broad 

He was a true man of the world—a keen ob- $ humor. 
server, abundantly intelligent, and an honest, out- § “But how happens it that you are fitted out 
spoken talker, full of jovial generosity. Nearly in such coarse rigging?” said he, again eyeing 
twenty years had passed since he last yisited his $ her from top to toe. ‘I thought, at first, you 
native city, and he was now just arrived from 3 3 was the servant girl, and tried to act with be- 
South America, where he had been a long time 3 $ coming dignity,” he added, with a laugh. 
engaged in commerce. As old age approached,’ Mary knew not what to answer, and, therefore, 
he pined for his native land and the friends of < wisely said nothing; while uncle Ben, with a 
his youth; and had just completed arrangements 3 } quick perception of her embarrassment, relieved 
for the transfer of his handsome fortune to the $ her by starting a hundred other ingenious ques- 
city of his birth. The object of his present visit § 3 tions concerning the family history, by means 
was the permanent investment of his property in : Sof which he gained, without Mary’s suspecting 
stocks and real estate. He was without family, $ ; it, a pretty accurate knowledge of the whole state 
haying never been married. Such is the abridged $ Sof affairs. The unaffected kindness, not to say 
biography of ‘uncle Ben.” Mary and her : tenderness, which marked every look and tone 
cousins had often heard wonderful stories of his § : of the rough old sailor, indicated that Mary had 
adventures, and their lively imaginations had ‘found in him a warm-hearted and invaluable 
thrown a lively romance around his name and 3 friend. 
history. It was not strange, then, that Mary’s 


° . . . . 
see him.” : changed in a moment into a smile of surprise 
s 








curiosity was excited to the highest pitch at his 
unexpected introduction, so that she forgot for a 
time the extraordinary event of the afternoon. 

Having warmed his hands over the fire for 
some time in thoughtful silence, he at length in- 
quired, 

‘“Where is brother Jim, to-night?” 

‘He is spending the evening at Col. Grant’s 
in C street.” 

“Jim used to live in © street himself, in 
a fine house; what is he living in this box for? 
Hasn’t broke down, has he?” 

‘*He—he has been unfortunate,” said Mary, 
with hesitation. . 

A long pause followed, which was broken by 
Mary. 

“Will you lay off your cloak, Uncle?” 








CHAPTER Y. 

Tue evening passed rapidly away in a con- 
versation, the most delightful to Mary—except- 
ing, of course, that other interview, still woven 
in her memory, and destined always to be woven, 
should she live a thousand years. 

Just as the clock was striking eleven, footsteps 
were heard at the door, and Mr. Burt and his 
< wife made their appearance. They were not a 
$ little surprised to find a stranger quietly enjoy- 
Sing Mary’s hospitality; but before either had 
3 time to speak, uncle Ben jumped up, and thrust- 
‘ ing out his hand, hallooed almost as loud as if he 

was hailing a ship, 

‘How are you, Jim?” 

His brother, though not recognizing his coun- 
tenance, could not mistake the voice, and seized 
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the proffered hand with a truly fraternal grip. ; Trinidad, and was still alive! But the lady’s self- 
The meeting of the brothers was one of heartfelt $ complacency was proof against the double thrust. 
happiness—a happiness almost worth a twenty : Yet the captain’s hearty eulogy of Mary did in- 
years’ separation. Has the ocean spray not yet 3 flict a wound on. the ambitious woman, and 
evaporated from uncle Ben’s cheek? or was it ; complaining of headache, she went to bed. 
something else that was glistening there?” 3 

Mrs. Burt seemed equally happy with her $ 
husband, and gaye ‘the captain” a boisterous 3 CHAPTER VI. 
welcome. But, alas, for the motives of human ; Tue next morning all were up betimes, except 
friendship! How few of them spring right out {uncle Ben; who, yielding to the effects of much 
of the heart! Had a sea-horse just arrived, § previous fatigue and wakefulness, thought he 
loaded with bags of gold, she would have given $ would enjoy the rare indulgence of a morning 
him as cordial a welcome, and for the same$nap. His sleep must have been very deep, for 
She knew that the captain was rich, ‘he snored prodigiously, producing a sonorous 
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and her selfishness had always begun to slime 
over her prey with deception, preparatory to 
swallowing it. 

In the midst of her smiles and loquacious com- 
pliments, she caught an opportunity of castin 
an intrusive frown at Mary, which shot through 
her heart like a bullet, and sent her straight to 


03 


echo in every corner of the little house, much to 
the wonder and merriment of the smaller fry, 
who had not yet seen him, and who would ven- 
ture near his door to listen and then scamper 
away as if frightened by some wild beast. 

“T wonder what a big nose uncle Ben has 
got!” said little Ned, casting a wondering glance 


the kitchen. at a huge pair of strange boots in the corner. 
Uncle Ben accidentally observed the whole $ “I guess it is more bigger than this,” replied 
movement; and if a noble purpose at that Tommy, who was trying to untie a hard knot in 
moment took possession of his soul, it was not 3 his shoe, which he held up as the measure of his 
. altogether in gratitude for Mrs. Burt’s extraor- { opinion in the case. And so they went on, their 
dinary efforts to please him. geyes and imaginations dilating alike, till the 
A little book has sometimes more pages thana } stove-pipe became too small to serve for a com- 
great book. 3 parison with the mystcrious nose; when looking 
Just at this moment the daughters were heard § over their shoulders, they saw uncle Ben himself, 
bidding their attendants good night at the door; ‘ who had overheard their conversation, creeping 
and their arrival turned aside the heavy billow $ toward them, slippers in hand, as if to grab 
of sadness, which threatened to break over the} them. They took to their heels, this time, in no 
captain’s spirits. He was delighted to meet and 3 mock alarm. 
caress his blooming nieces; and they, already § “Ship, ahoy!” cried uncle Ben, ‘‘I ought to 
wrought up to the highest pitch of animation, Shave run up a friendly flag, for the little junks 
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would willingly have staid up all night to hear 
him talk. But the morning watches had already 
commenced, and it was time for all to retire. 
The girls, with a cheerful ‘*good night, uncle,” 
took their departure. 

Why did uncle Ben look so sharp at their ele- 
gant silk dresses? Did he never hear one rustle 
before? 

Turning to Mrs. Burt, he said carelessly, 

“Mary did not go to the wedding?” 

“No, captain; she was a little unwell to-day, 
and preferred to stay at home;” and then added, 
with a smile, 

“She is a little singular in her tastes, and is 
so fond of domestic life, that I really believe she 
prefers the kitchen to any other place; and so 
we let her have her own way.” 

‘‘A sensible girl!” replied the captain; ‘I 
noticed she had a very domestic look.” 

The captain knew how to wield a two-edged 
cutlass—he was once boarded by pirates, off 


Shave outsailed me, and are already hull down!” 
Mrs. Burt was both early and busy in the 
kitchen this morning. Perhaps so unusual a. 
thing arose from her solicitude to provide an 
especially good breakfast for her guest, and per- 
haps not. At any rate she did nothing but 
oversee; and her oversight brought more annoy- 

ance than aid. 

As soon as the meal was over, uncle Ben pro- 
posed to return to his hotel, where his business 
Sin the city would make it more convenient for 
Shim to stay. But he promised compliance with 
Sthe reiterated request to come as often as he 
could. Noticing that Mary was not present in 
{ the group that was bidding him good morning 
$ at the door, he said to the girls, 

“Dress up in your best, and to-morrow after- 
noon I will come with a carriage and take you 
and your cousin Mary to ride. Good morning.” 

The mother and daughters exchanged looks 
Sof alarm. They had not so much objections to 
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Mary’s joining them in their drive, but it was ¢ heartily joined. Thrusting them into his pocket, 
too cold for calico, and how would fustian and ‘he drove home. 
brogans look in such a nice carriage as uncle 3 Mary now began ‘to suspect that there was 
Ben would be sure to bring? But the pinch } something deeper in her uncle’s thoughts than 
must be got round in some way—a plausible $mere love of amusement, and determined here- 
xplanation must be fabricated for uncle Ben; 2 after to comply with whatever whims he might 
and worst come to worst, she might pass to the Sindulge. Helen and Emily were better pleased 
public eye as a servant. The latter idea was $ with their ride, than they were with their uncle’s 
rather pleasing than otherwise. Nothing was : taste. 
said to Mary till noon the next day, with the $ 
full expectation that she would decline the in- CHAPTER VII. 
Vitation. But to their surprise she expressed} Unc~Ee Ben became absorbed in his own cares, 
herself delighted with the anticipated pleasure, sand the winter was fast wearing away. He 
and running away, soon appeared in her peren- $ must return to South America early in the spring, 
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nial calico, Sto look after some personal matters which he 
“Mary, go and take that dregs right off,” said 3 left unsettled, and his visits to the cottage were 
Mrs. Burt. 3 consequently rare. 
“Why, aunt, it is the best I have got.” 2 Young Blake had once more called to see 


‘No matter, the weather is too cold for that; 3 Mary, but was flatly refused admittance by Mrs. 
and if that is your best, then I suppose there is : Burt, who upbraided him with coming where he 
an end to your jaunt.” & was not wanted, and forbade him eyer to ap- 

Mary erept in her ‘‘domestic” garb again, and 3 proach her house again; declaring that Mary 
went quietly to work. ; was aware of his attempted visits, and had con- 

Soon came the fine carriage, and horses, and $ ceived a perfect hatred for him. He soon con- 
driver, and out jumped uncle Ben in high spirits. S trived, however, to gain an interview; and a 
“Come, my chicks,” said he, ‘all ready 2?” $ pledge of constancy passed between them to be 

“All but Mary,” said Mrs. Burt; “she is not 5 kept inviolate wherever their lots might be cast, 
inclined to go out to-day. What a beautiful car- 3 and whatever might betide them. Their meet- 


riage you have brought, captain!” ings were few and stolen, and as the course of 
“Yes, fine craft,” replied he, “but I must ; their loye ran very rough, it gave the best evi- 
haye my full cargo.” $ dence of being true. 


So pushing his way through the rooms to the 


‘ Mary was more and more neglected by her 
Kitchen, he found Mary busy at her work. 


cousins, while the treatment of her aunt ripened 
“Aha!” said he, ‘*not so easy dodging an old $ into actual persecution, not of a violent and 
skipper!” and spying a rusty bonnet on a nail, 3 flagrant kind, but inflicted by crosses and taunts, 
he clapped it on her head, seized her arm, and : more exquisitely painful to her sensitive heart 
trotted her out to the carriage and tossed her in. $ than all the thumb-screws and scourges in the 
Mary, though half proyoked at his rough § world. In addition to her ordinary sorrows. 
oddity, could not help laughing all the time, she had begun to fear that unele Ben had lost 
while her aunt and cousins did not know whether Shis regard for her, as he had called once or 
to be most amused or astonished. ‘twice and gone away without seeing her. Thus 
That ride was one to be remembered. Instead : she struggled on for many weary weeks, alter- 
of driving into the country, as they expected, $ nately hoping and despairing, and wondering 
uncle Ben pushed for the most fashionable streets, 3} why all the world should unite to oppress her, 
and spent the afternoon in visiting the various $ while she could love everybody in it. 
places of genteel resort—the museums, picture-$ Keep up good courage, Mary; the world is 
galleries, and millinery stores—making Mary, $ made up of sorrows, and yours have hardly 
all the while, his principal care, and addressing § begun! 
his remarks chiefly to her, whenever others were * It was soon rumored in the family that uncle 
present. He bought them many little gifts, and $ Ben was about to set out on his journey beyond 
at last took it into his head that he must have $ the equator. 
all their likenesses in daguerreotype, with their $ ‘I will see him before he goes,” thought Mary, 
bonnets on, before they went home. There was ‘cand tell him all my troubles. I know such a 
no resisting him, he was so kind and amusing. 3 good heart as his will pity me.” 
The pictures were excellent; and Mary’s was so 3 That very afternoon uncle Ben came bustling 
Indicrous that all three of the girls were con- s into the cottage and surprised them all by an- 
vulsed with laughter oyer it, in which uncle Ben ¢ nouncing that the ship, on which he had engaged 
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passage, would sail that night, and he had come 
to bid them good-bye. The near prospect of a 
good snuff at the salt water had put him in the 
best of spirits, and he was lavish of his good 
nature and drollery. 

‘What haye you got here, uncle?” said Helen, 
looking suspectingly at a large bundle that he 
had laid on the table, and about to put her hand 
upon it. 

«Take care!” shouted he, “it may go off!” 
and the frightened girl bounded to the other 
side of the room, amid roars of laughter. 

Taking it into his own hands, the captain sat, 
down and began to unroll it, with a group of 
interested spectators around him, among whom 
was Mary, who had been attracted from the 
kitchen by the uproar. 

«Tt is only some farewell duds for the child- 
ren,” said he, and he began to distribute various 
toys to Ned and Tommy. And here was a beau- 
tiful dress-pattern for Helen, and another for 
Emily, and then a gold thimble for mother, and 
a box of gloves for all three. 

“Js there nothing for me, then?” thought 
Mary. 

What right have you to expect anything, little 
outcast? 

As the last of the stuff was removed it revealed 
something to Emily’s sharp eyes, who snatched 
up a beautiful ebony work-box, richly orna- 
mented with silver, and went dancing around 
the room, exclaiming, 

“This is for me! this is for me! isn’t it uncle?” 

“Tush! you rude girl!” said her mother, 
«what could you do with a work-box, when I 
am the seamstress of the family?” ‘This she 
gaid with a smile, directed to uncle Ben, which 
she intended for a hint as to the proper appro- 
priation of the beautiful gift. 

Uncle Ben, who had been heartily laughing 
all the while to witness the tumult he had occa- 
sioned, spake as soon as he could be heard, and 
gaid with decided emphasis, 

“That box is designed for Mary, as an en- 
couragement to her domestic tastes and indus- 
trious habits;” and taking it gently out of Mrs. 
Burt’s hands, he presented it to her. Mary’s 
eyes filled with tears as she took it, and thanked 
him with a choking voice. The mother and 
daughters bit their lips in vexation and silence 
for a moment, but the former at length inquired, 

«Where did you get that elegant thing, cap- 
tain?” 

“Tt was given to me by a Spanish lady in 
Valparaiso,” he said. ‘The lady was always 
reprimanding me for my obstinacy, as she called 
it, in persisting to lead a single life; and one 
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y day, after railing at me a great deal about it, 
¢ she declared that though I didn’t deserve it at 
all, she would do what she could to supply the 
¢ defect; and so she tripped into another room 
sand brought out this box, which she had pur- 
chased and freighted expressly for the occasion. 
$ So I have always called it my wife—but have 
Sbeen a most cruel husband, for I have kept it 
3 docked up’ all the time! But,” added he, taking 
ba little silver key from his vest pocket, ‘you 
: have seen nothing but the upper deck yet; take 
‘a peep into the cabin and see how near it comes 
sto the thing.” Taking it from Mary’s hands, 
; he opened it, displaying the interior, ingeniously 
‘ filled with the utmost variety of materials, and 
$ little conveniences for sewing. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


Arrer everything had been duly examined 
and admired, uncle Ben tapped Mary pleasantly 
under the chin, saying, 

‘Come, Moll, let me show you how to use ite? 
and leading the way into another room, he shut 
the door after them, plainly indicating that he 
wanted nobody to follow. 

“Now,” thought Mary, “is my only time!”” 

Sand throwing herself upon her uncle’s neck 
; before he was hardly seated, she exclaimed; 
3 «Dear uncle—I am so unhappy!” and burst into 
} tears, 
: “ush! hush! said uncle Ben, ‘no noise—no 
§ time for tears” —brushing them rapidly from his 
‘own cheeks—‘‘I know all about it. I have 
: watched too many nights at mast-head, and 
‘strained my eyes through too much fog not to 
3 see all your troubles, and a way, too, to steer 
Sout of them. ‘There is a light ahead! I shall 
She back in September, and then we will see,” 
: said he, smiling, as he wiped the tears from her 
3 beautiful face with his great, strong hand, and 
$ kissed her. 

That assurance and that kiss kindled such a 
glow of joy in her breast that her tears were 
all dried up in a moment, and she returned the 
good man’s caress with a heartiness that paid 
’ him a hundred fold for his kindness. 

3 «But we must hurry,” said he; ‘hand me the 
§ box.” He turned it over and pointed to a double 
3 row of silver nails that thickly studded the lower 
* edges. 

“This box,” said he, ‘‘is itself of little value; 
° but be careful of the contents. Idon’t mean the 
3 thread and needles and that truck.” So saying, 
he directed her attention to two nails in opposite 
3 corners, a little smaller than the rest, and pres- 
* sing hardly upon both at the same moment, & 
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false bottom started up with a spring, which he 
immediately closed, saying, 

*‘Keep that sacred—don’t open it yourself till 
I am gone, and promise me that nobody else 
shall know this secret, and that you will never 
let the box go out of your possession.” 

Mary eagerly gave the promise, and uncle 
Ben, opening the cover of the box, took some- 
thing from his pocket, tucked it in among the 
sewing utensils, and handed box and key to 
Mary. 

They returned together to the little parlor, 
and, after chatting a few minutes with the rest 
of the family, the captain took his leave, with 
the cheerful remark, 

‘Look out for me in September.” 

All three of the girls followed him to the gate 
for a last good-bye, where they remained some 
time, watching his progress down the street, and 
dreading to lose sight of one whose presence 
always brought with it an indescribable charm. 

What a pity everybody is not like uncle Ben— 
never so happy as when imparting happiness to 
others! But “a good deed in a naughty world” 
would not seem half so good but for the naughti- 
ness. Mary and her cousins were leaning over 
the gate in silent reflection, when she suddenly 
bethought herself of her precious box, which she 
had laid on the parlor table. She ran back to 
take care of it, but it was gone! She looked 
around in amazement at first, but immediately 
quieted herself with the thought that it had, per- 
haps, been removed to some other room, or, at 
worst, been hid from her for a moment, just to 
tantalize her. 
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‘Aunt, do you know where my box is?” said 
she, as that lady came in from her own private 
room. 

“T know where my box is,” replied she, with 
a dignified air. ‘You would neyer know how 
to use it if you had it, and it would be a pity for 
such a useful thing to be kept as a mere toy. 
There,” added she, dropping a half eagle into 
Mary’s lap, ‘that will be better for you than a 
cart load of boxes.” 

This generous price was offered, partly because 
she hoped it would reconcile Mary to the loss 
of her gift, and partly because it was only one 
of twenty just such pieces which she had found 
$in a beautiful purse in one corner of the box. 
Mary’s anger was inflamed, and her first impulse 
was to hurl the coin across the room; but that 
golden precept of her mother rushed into her 
memory, ‘‘Never truly happy till you learn how 
to forgive,” and she quietly dropped the money 
and a tear on the table, and retired to the 
kitchen. She was fully determined, however, 
on seizing her property at the very first oppor- 
tunity, and delivering it immediately to the care 
and keeping of her dear William, as the surest 
way of fulfilling her promise to her uncle. 

Poor Mary! will her troubles never end? Oh, 
that uncle Ben could only step in to help her 
recover her treasure! She had food enough 
now for reflection; and her curiosity concerning 
the box was intense. What could there be in 
that secret apartment so precious that her uncle 
should be so earnest to have kept secret? What 
could it he? 

(20 BE CONCLUDED, ) 
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BY C. L. THOMPSON. 





Tue world with its musical swing, 
Through the realms of infinite space, 
Through the regions of star-studded space, 
Scems rocking us on its broad wing 
To sleep—while thus whistling through space. 


And the stars—far up in the sky— 
Are whispering dreams to our souls, 
Are singing sweet songs to our souls, 

And they charm us, as if, rustling by, 
An angel had breathed on our souls. 


And a beautiful cradle is ours, 
This world, with its rivers and trees, 
With its flowers, and rivers, and trees; 
Here to dream away cares and the hours 
To the music of birds and of breeze. 


Our souls are all young in this world, 
Wrapt up in the garments of Time, 
dir the gay, swaddling garments of Time, 


And while thus through the Heavens we're hurled, 
Our hearts beat the grand march of Time, 


But soon our dreams will be o’er, 
Our souls will grow weary of earth, 
Grow sick of this gay, giddy earth, 
The wave of our life on the shore 
Shall dash—and thus wing us from earth, 


Oh! yes—in this wide world of flowers, 
With the music of Heaven's own stars, 
Of Heaven's bright, beautiful stars, 

Reposing our souls in these bowers, 
We might dream as we gaze on the stars. 


But up—brother, work—be no dreamer! 
The world calls for action, not dreams, 
For brave hearts and action—not dreams. 
Go—work for thy risen Redeemer, 
Thero’s more pleasure in action than dreams. 
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Aw elderly man and a fair-haired child stood 
within a picture gallery in France. Soul-thrill- 
ing was the beauty around. The essence of the 
creative genius of the past seemed to float around 
upon the viewless air. 

The arched ceiling, beautifully carved and 
gilded; the pink marble entablature; the mas- 
sive columns which here and there broke the 
monotony of the long extent; the light falling, 
now subdued from the high, narrow windows 
upon a white ghost-like statue—anon, flashing 
almost with effrontery upon some dark lined pic- 
ture of the olden time; the solemn, death-like 
stillmess that prevailed—were all calculated to 
work strangely upon an impassioned soul. 

The little girl, who held the hand of the old 
man, was herself a study. Neyer had prettier 
eyes drank in inspiration from the mighty works 
They were hazel eyes—calm, holy—and 
yet flashing at times with unwonted brilliancy. 
Her hair fell in luxuriant masses around her 
fair neck and shoulders, and the irregularity in 
her features was amply atoned for in the clear- 
ness and freshness of her complexion, and the 
classic ‘mouth that bespoke a time when she 
should emerge from the timid, blushing maiden, 
to a brilliant, resolute, self-possessed woman— 
strong and beautiful in the integrity of her 
soul. 

The little girl stopped and gazed for a long 
while upon an historical painting. Her eyes be- 
came riveted to the canvas, and her hand for the 
first time let go of that of her father. It was 
the anointing of Charles VIJ., of France, at St. 
Renny. ‘The dark, massive walls resting upon 
their clustered columns; the curious and elabo- 
rate carvings everywhere visible; the vast inte- 
rior crowded with ferocious soldiers, bearing 
their battle-axes and cross-bows; knights with 
plumed helmets and gold-embroidered surcoats; 
the glittering mail of the men-at-arms; the ladies 
of Rheims in their lofty head-dresses; the nobles 
in rich coronation robes grouped about their 
monarch, who stood prominent in the stately 
array of royalty; the pompous arch-bishop— 
and the renowned Joan of Are, with helmed 
head, and the sacred banner, the lewr-de-lis, 
dropping in graceful folds upon her white 
armor; the superstitious throng hushed with 


» feelings of awe and wonder—formed an admir- 
‘able painting, and the artist had done it justice. 

The father, noticing how absorbed his child 
was, approached the picture—when he was 
startled by hearing a deep, sepulchral voice 
behind him exclaim, 

“Gratien—Gratien Philippon!” 

Turning round, Gratien beheld an old man 
arrayed in a dark cloak—with grey hair, wan 
features, and black, piercing eyes—eyes burning 
in their intensity, contrasting strangely with the 
haggard face. 

“Hist! the spirits of the dead are around us; 
you can hear their breathings on the viewless 
air. The spirits of the dead in oil and marble, 
and the spirits who embalmed the others in the 
‘fire of their genius! See your child! She 
‘moves not; she hears not; she is lost in con- 
‘ templation of the record of a glorious past. 
Gratien, dost thou know me?” 

“T know thee not,” returned the father, 
abashed before those burning eyes. 

“Listen then,” and a halo seemed to spread 
over the strange visitor’s features—“TI am the 
Spirit of Prophecy! Nay, startle not; I have 
aught to tell thee of thy child.” 

“My child?” 

“‘Aye—disturb me not From the groves of 
wine and olive, where the balloon-shaped hills 
of the Vosges stretch to the confines of the shore 
away, and where the purple vineyards smile 
upon the slopes of Burgundy—came yon heroine 
of a by-gone age, Jeanne of Arc. ‘The sweet- 
stoned bells of the chapel of the Lady of Belle- 
‘mont lulled her infant slumbers, and her soul 
§ drank in richness from the scenery, wild and 
$ boundless in ifs range as her own imagination. 
She came forth when superstition taught that 
ythere was a deity to smile on every folly, to 
§ encourage every passion, to strengthen every 
S aspiration. She came forth to save Trance as 
3 by a miracle ti 
“And then?” 

“She died upon the seaffold—the dark and 
3 flaming tribute of her gratitude. Your Jeanne 
§ shall too come up, like unto her, and meet a like 
3 untimely fate.” 

’ Gratien startled; his cheeks grew pallid, and 
She demanded huskily, 
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«What meanest thou?” 

“As I have said; am I not the Spirit of Pro- 
phecy? ‘That child, ere many years, shall be 
worshipped. The bitterness against pampered 
nobility and arrogant superiority, which you are 
instilling into her heart, shall rise up against 
you. She is destined to sway the deliberations 
of statesmen—to tread in consciousness of pride 
the regal halls. Great men will receive her 
counsels, and seek no appeal from the decisions 
which may fall in words of burning eloquence 
from her lips. Look yonder!” and the stranger 
pointed solemnly down the vista of white statuary. 

«Tell me—what seest thou?” 

The old man looked, and almost became trans- 
fixed with horror; the cold sweat stood in drops 
upon his forehead. He thought he beheld a long 
line of carts issuing from the yard of the Con- 
ciergerie—yvictims for the guillotine! In the last 
was the ‘‘white-robed heroine of the dungeon” — 
beautiful still--the cool air adding freshness to 
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her transparent cheeks. In the weak, trembling 
old man—the old man with whitened locks—he 
recognized himself! 

He clasped his hands wildly together, and 
uttering a low cry, leaned against a pillow for 
support. 

The fair-haired child knelt at his feet, and 
murmured wonderingly, as she looked up into 
his face, 

“What ails thee, my father?” 

“Jeanne, my child—did’st see no one?” 

‘No one, my father.” 

‘¢And hear no voices?” 

“None, my father; we are alone.” 

“Took down yon aisle—what seest thou?” 

“Naught—save the statues with their ghost- 
like vestments. But how pale you are yourself! 
—pale as those very images!” 
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BY 8S. W. HAZELTINE, M. D. 





I necame thy bride, 
Allen Clyde; 
Voices sweet were singing, 
For old ‘Time was bringing 
In the young and blushing year that day! 
Since then often have I sigh’d, 
Or in wretchedness have cried; 
Did you come and kiss my tears away, 
Allen Clyde? 


I became your bride, 
Allen Clyde; 
Flakes of snow were sifting— 
Heavily were drifting 
White clouds to the shore of blue away! 





“Tt is nothing, Jeanne; I feel better now. Let ee 
sus go, Jeanne, child.” 
Phat little girl beeame—Mapvamen Ronanp! 
6 
CLYDE. 
Whether weal or wo betide, » 


Did*you swear to love your bride? 
Better ask your heart some weary day, 
Allen Clyde! 


I became your bride, 
Allen Clyde; 
Did’st love me as thou should? 
As gentler lover would? 
Tell me! It is just a year to-day! 
Oh! T wish that T had died 
On the day I stood a bride! 
For I tread a dark and weary wey, 
Allen Clyde! 
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BY F. H. 


STAUFFER. 





Farewe.! thy hand I would not take, 
Unless the gift contained thy heart; 
Far better, for each other’s sake, 
To wear life alling chain apart! 
I love thee, worship thee! but still, 
If deep within that heart of thine, 
My passion wakes no answering thrill, 
I would not wish to call thee mine! 





Without thee, life will be a waste, 
My heart of every pleasure void, 

For bliss though offered to the taste, 
Without thee, could not be enjoyed. 


But since my love availeth not, 
Doth in thy soul no echo make, 
I would not have thee share my lot, 
Oh, better that my heart should break! 


Farewell! though it is death to part; 
Farewell! *tis more than death to me; 
I cannot teach my self-willed heart 
To beat for any one but thee! 
And yet, though doomed to love thee still, 
Since deep within that heart of thine, 
My passion wakes no answering thrill, 
I would not wish to call thee mine! 
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BURNOUS OF BEARSKIN CLOTH. 





BY EMILY H. MAY. 
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Makr Onn’s Own Dresses,” we give, every ; dered with a silk binding turned over the edge; 
month, a pattern for a cloak, dress, child’s cos- $ this garment is closed in front by six buttons. 
tume, or some other garment, accompanied by a: The sleeve begins on the shoulder, and is 
diagram by which the article may be cut out, S afterward entirely detached from the Burnous. 
hy any housewife, without the aid of a mantua-{ Pointed collar, opening two inches in front at 
maker. The diagrams are, of course, in minia- {the neck and forming a hood behind, from the 
ture; but the true size, for a person of ordinary } shoulder. 
height, is always marked on the different parts, 
so that it can easily be enlarged, as we have 
often explained before. : 

For this month we give a winter cloak for a 
lady, in a style very fashionable, at present, in 


FIRST DIAGRAM. 
No. 1. Front. 4 
No. 2. Back, to join front from D to D. 
No. 3. Sleeve. 


The part of the sleeve marked by points from 
75 
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A to B, must be joined to the front from A to B. 
Then the part from C to D, accompanied by rings, No. 1. Hood. 

must be sewed to the back from C to D; and The cross on the pattern marks the front of 
again to the front from B to D. (For the hood, ‘the hood, The facings form two hollow plaits 
see side No. 2, on the next page.) behind, indicated by Nos. 1 and 2. 


SECOND DIAGRAM. 
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HOW TO MAKE A PAPER WILD FLOWER 





BY MRS. A. M. HOLLINGSWORTH. 





Marerrats.—Lilac, pink and white tissue 3 pressing it down closely to the petals. Branch 
paper, yellow button heart same as for the § like the model. 
Queen Margaret. 

Cut as many as desired like Fig. 1, or they$ *Maranrats ror Maxine Paper Frowsrs.— 
can be obtained already stamped; touch the : Tissue peg ae colors, carmine paper 
stamen with gum and string on one set of oo Pinks, pe) lias, uD red Roses, variegated for 

‘ i Japonicas, Pinks, &¢., wire, wax, gum arabic, 
petals; finish with a small auceM calyx, the § stamens, pipes, green leaves, calyx, sprays, cups 
same shape as the flower, cut a little smaller. } for roses and buds, all the small flowers being of 
For the buds, turn down the end of a piece of ey Yee ee be chine ready ere 

7 Tepe haw the 3 of Mrs. A. M. Hollingsworth’s Fancy Store, No, 
Eee ie os foe i nd re ne ee * $82 North Ninth Street, Philadelphia. Orders by 
SACS TUO LORDS PU ONS P RO pete Beye Oe “POI 3 mail punclually attended to. A box, with mate- 
press them closely around the wax that it may S rials for a large bouquet or basket, sent, by mail, 
not be seen, then slip on the small green calyx, ? on receipt of one dollar, post-paid. 
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BY MISS LAMBERT. 





For Tue Cznrre.—Cast on 200 stitches on { two together; knit one; knit two together; thread 
needles No. 7. ° forward; knit one; thread forward; knit two to- 
First Row.—Knit two; knit two togethers |g ether; knit one. 
thread forward; knit one; thread forward; knit“ Second Row.—Plain knitting. 





Third Row.—Knit two together; knit one; 
thread forward; knit three; thread forward; 
knit three together; thread forward; knit three; 
thread forward; knit three together. At the Seventh Row.—Knit three; thread forward; 
end of this row, plain knit the two last stitches. : knit three together; thread forward; knit three; 

Fourth Row.—Plain knitting. . ‘ thread forward; knit three together; thread for- 

Fifth Row.—Knit two; thread forward; knit : ward; at the end of this row bring ih thread 
two together; knit one; knit two together; ¢ forward; knit two. 
thread forward; knit one; thr read forward; knit Eighth Row.—Plain knitting. 


two together; knit one; knit two together; 
thread forward; knit one. 
Sixth Row —Plain knitting. 
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WARDIAN FERN-CASES. 
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These eight rows must be repeated till a square 
is knitted. 

Border vor THE SHAwE—TuIS IS FOR ONE 
Hatr.—Cast on 600 stitches on needles No. 3. 

First Row.—Knit two together four times; 
thread forward; knit one eight times; knit two 
together four times; purl one; knit two together 
four times; thread forward; knit one eight 
times; knit two together four times; purl one. 

Second Row.—Purl knitting. 

Third Row.—Plain knitting. 


Fourth Row.—Purl; commence again as at 
first row. After haying knitted a piece half a 
yard in depth, knit six rows plain and purled 
alternately; then six rows of holes worked thus, 
one row plain, second row thread forward; knit 
two in one, and so on, third plain; then six 
vows of plain and purled. ‘To form the corner 
iwo and three stitches must be knitted together 
in the centre and at the ends, commencing from 
the plain rows. 
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WARDIAN FERN-CASHES. 





BY CHARLES 


J. PETERSON. 





Turse beautiful ornaments for the parlor are 
becoming so popular, that we give, in this num- 
ber, engravings of two less costly than the one 
given in last year’s volume, and of which it was 
complained, that it exceeded the means of many 
persons. The first is a large soup plate, with an 
ordinary bell glass over it. 

In this simple arrangement, 
is comprised all that is neces- 
sary for a fern-case: a com- 
=) post of sandy, fibrous peat and 
turfy loam being, of course, 
placed in the bottom of the plate, for the ferns 
to grow in. By frequently admitting air, giving 
the plants water wheneyer they may seem to re- 
quire it, and submitting them to the sun, when 
it is not too powerful, the hardier kinds of ferns 
may be cultivated, in this simple case, without 
any difficulty. Some of the tropical ferns, how- 
ever, require more care. 

If a larger case is desired, a very pretty, yet 
economical one, may be made, of pattern No. 2. 
Any cabinet-maker can construct the stand, 
which may be of cherry, walnut, mahogany, or 
yrose-wood, to suit the taste. A glazter will pre- 





a a 





3 pare the glass-case. The effect of such an orna- 


‘ment will depend yery much on the contrasts in 





the style of foliage. ‘Light feathery ferns, op- 
posed to more solid ones, make the best appear- 
ance, he protection, afforded by the case, is 
sufficient for nearly all the green-house kinds, 
It may not be generally known to those living 
east of the Alleghanies and south of Connecticut; 
that in the low, sandy alluyials of Long Island, 
New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, &c., ferns 
may be found, growing wild, of a comparatively 
tropical cast. 
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BY MRS. JA 


NE WEAVER. 





Marertats.—Nos. 8 and 4 of six cord erochet 
cotton. For pattern see front of the number. 

Three meshes are required for this work: the 
smallest, which we shall call number one, a third 
of an inch wide; number two, half an inch; 
number three, three-quarters of an inch, 

Cast on a sufficient number of loops for the 


3 length of the curtain desired, which must vary 
s according to the height of the apartment. Three 
: hundred and fifty leops will make an average 
* sized curtain. 
3 These curtains are netted in stripes, which 
give variety and impreve the effect. 

The first stripe is in Honey-comb netting, for 
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which see ‘Dictionary of Needlework, No. I.,” in § cotton twice round the mesh and net one. Net 
this number. ‘The intermediate pattern in thick 3; one plain. Slip out the mesh, and put it in 
No. 4 cotton is done as follows:—First row: } again to the first loop at full length. Net the 
With mesh number three, net a plain row. ona next. Net one with the cotton twice round 
Second row: Net three loops in one to thread} the mesh. One plain, Slip the mesh out and 
third row. Net three loops on one. net two. Continue to repeat to the end of the 
The next stripe is in a stitch not given in our $row. Fourth row: Net one. Net two loops, 
“Dictionary,” because it is one rarely used. {which will be found rather long. These two 
Take mesh number one and cotton No. 8, and $ form the point of the diamond. Net two, which 
net one plain row. First row: Net three loops. $ are short loops. Again net the two long loops. 
Net one, passing the cotton twice round the} These two and two loops are to be continued to 
mesh. Repeat to the end. Second row: Net § the end. 
one loop with the cotton twice round the mesh. $ ‘These four rows forming the pattern are now 
Net two plain. Slip these three loops off the $ to be re-commenced. 
mesh, and take the first one on again at fall We would recommend that a small piece of 
length. Net the long stitch made last row. Net’ these three stripes should be tried, before the 
the next, keeping the mesh firm and even, by § whole curtain is commenced, and we would also 
which means you tie this knot rather high up advise that the cotton for the different rows 
from the mesh. Draw out your mesh, and net {should be measured, so that the knots where it 
two short stitches. Put the mesh in again to$is joined may fall at the ends. It is also desir- 
the last long loop and net two, the knot of the : able to use a long netting-needle, as these hold 
first being close to the mesh, that of the second $a much larger quantity of cotton than a short 
higher up, as we have already explained. Then }one. They are now made with this view, having 
take out the mesh and net two short stitches, a considerable length without being more clumsy 
and so repeat to the end. Third row: Put the 3 in their shape. 
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BRAIDING PATTERN. 
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OUR DICTIONARY OF NEEDLEWORK. 
NO. I1.—NETTING. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





Iuprements ror Nerrinc.—These are netting- ¢require. For instance—if in your pattern you 
needles of ivory, wood, or steel, with a round or 3 have thirty-six, you want thirty-five only. Now 
flat mesh: the former are measured in a gauge, $ do a row, stitch for stitch, without any increase. 
the latter by the width. This makes the corner square. After this, net 

PREPARATION For Nurrixg.—Take a piece of 3 the last two stitches of every row together, until 
fine string or cotton, and knot it to make a stir- $ you have but one. 
rup, to go over one foot, and coma up to a con- 
venient distance from the eyes. Or a shorter 3 
one may be pinned to the knee, or to a lead § 
cushion. Taving filled the needle, fasten the $ 
end of the thread in a slip-knot on the stirrup, § being square, as in the last. 
and you are ready to begin. < |e mmm | Proceed as for square netting, 

Praw Nerrinc.—Pass the § until you come to the plain row; after this, de- 
thread thus joined to the stir-{ crease at the end of every second row, but in the 
rup over the fore, second, and 3 alternate ones increase, by doing two in one, 
third fingers of the left hand, ; until, up the straight long side, you have as 
the forefinger being close to many squares as your design requires, less one. 
the knot, and the mesh held $Do another plain row; and then decrease at the 
under the thread, and straight § termination of every row, until you net the two 
along the finger. Pass the thread under these i last stitches together. ‘lo prevent the possibility 
fingers, and catch it up with the thumb. Leaye $ of mistaking one side for the other, when alter- 
it to hang over the hand in a loop, pass the 3 nately increasing and decreasing, put a bit of 
needle up through the loop oyer the fingers, 3 colored silk on one side to mark it. 
under the mesh, and under the foundation thread $ To Maxe a Prece or Nurrine or 81x, Eraut, 
or the stitch to be worked. Draw the needle } or Ten SIDES, WORKING FROM THE CENTRE.— 
through; in doing which you form a loop, which ; Begin with half the number of stitches that you 
catch over the fourth finger of the left hand. mean to have sides—three for a hexagon, four 
Gradually let the thread off the three fingers, ; for an octagon, and so on. Close into a round, 
and tighten it into a knot, to form itself close 3 and do two stitches in each stitch. You have 
to the mesh. Then gradually tighten the loop } now as many stitches as sides. Do two again in 
still over the fourth finger, taking care not to let § each one: you will thus have, alternately, a large 
it go until it is nearly drawn tight. This is the Sand a small loop. Work round and round, with 
elementary stitch in netting—the only one—from $ one stitch in every long loop, and two in every 
which every pattern is compounded. If well $ small loop, until you have the required size. 
done, the stitch will just be tight enough to allow Fancy Srrrenes — Rounp 
the mesh to slip from it, and the knot will be; Nerring.—This stitch is par- 
quite close to the mesh. It forms a diamond. 8 ticularly strong, therefore es- 

Sqvarzn Nerrinc.—To pro-§ pecially suitable for purses, 
duce a piece of netting, which § mittens, &c. From the mode 
shall be square, and in which $ of working it contracts consi- 
the holes shall be of the same $ derably, and will require at 
shape, begin on one stitch; in { least a fifth more stitches than plain netting ” 

enacieanat a} this net two. Turn, and do with the same mesh, to make any given length. 
one stitch in the first, and two inthe last. Turn $ Begin as for plain netting, but draw the needle 
again, and work a stitch on every stitch but the : completely out from under the mesh, without 
last; in this do two. Continue until you have, } inserting it in the stitch; then pass it through 
along one side, as many holes but one as you Sthe loop on which you aré to work, turning the 

Vou. XXXIT.—5 81 


Ozstona Nerrine. — This 
term is applied, not to the 
stitch, but to the shape of the 
work when done, the stitches 
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needle upward and toward you. Tighten the}make a double stitch, and draw the needle 
stitch, as in common neiting. S entirely from under the mesh; insert it in the 
Honrycoms Nuerrinc.—This ; right-hand hole of the last row but one, (that 
A requires four rows for a per- 2 is, in the line of holes immediately under that 
ny i fect pattern, and must haye an $ last made. ) Catch up the first loop of the last 
ti i me eyen number of stitches. 1st S20W, and draw it through that of the previous 
i my cy row—miss the first stitch, and $ $row, and net it: this will cause the second loop 
at net, instead of it, the second; $ of the last row to be also partly drawn through. 
then the first: now net the Net this—which is a very small stitch, in the ordi- 
fourth, and afterward the third. Repeat to the $ nary way. Repeat these two stitches throughout. 
end of the row. 2nd row—plain netting. 8rd 3 The next row is like the second; the fifth like the 
row—net the first stitch plain, then miss one; 3 third, except that a plain stitch is done at the 
net the next; net the missed stitch: repeat, until ; beginning and end of the row. 
you come to the last stitch, which net plain. Srorrep Nerrine.—Do a 
(This row, it will be observed, is exactly like stitch on your foundation with 
the first, but with a plain stitch at the beginning the thread twice round the 
and ending of the row, to throw the holes into mesh; then two stitches with 
the proper places.) 4th row—plain netting. Re- it only once round the mesh. 
= these four rows alternately. Repeat these three stitches in 
Lone Twisrep Srrton.—Do $ cava backward and forward. After the foun- 
a row of round netting with a $ dation row, all three stitches must be worked on 
fine mesh, a plain row with a $ one loop. 
mesh double the size, and then $ Diamonp Nerrrme.—Ilst row 
another row like the first. —one plain stitch, one double 
S| (Very useful for purses. ) one, (with the thread twice 
round the mesh) alternately. 
Grecian Nerrinc.—For this $ 2nd row—in the precedin 
two meshes, one seven sizes : row, the stitches aBvalberneee 
larger than the other, are re- § short and long; this row is in 
} quired. Thus—6 and 13; 10 plain netting, but every alternate loop is worked 
and 17; and so on. Do one$ \ not close to the mesh, but so as to make the ends 
plain row first with the large seven. 8rd row—one double stitch, one plain 
oe 3 nee Second row—small§ stitch, alternately. 4th row—one long stitch, 
mes raw the needle quite from under the § one plain one, alternately. 
mesh, without inserting it in the loop; then put $ fone Diamonp Nerrine.— 
the needle in the first loop, in the usual direc- A The number of stitches required 
tion, and slip it on to the second, which draw je this pattern is six, and one 
through the first. Bend the point of your needle § over. Ist row—1l double, 5 
down, to take up the first loop again which runs I as repeat to the end, which 
across it; and which you will take up by point- $ is a double stitch. 2nd row— 
ing your needle downward and then toward } © : om plain netting, 1 long, draw 
you. Finish the stitch. There is a small loop out the mesh; four more plain netting, draw 
then found at the side, which you net plainly. Cont the mesh. 38rd row—1 plain, 1 long stitch 
The alternate repetition of these two stitches { double, 8 plain double, 1 plain. 4th row—2 
forms the rows. The third row is in plain net- $ plain, 1 long double, 2 plain double, 1 plain. 
ting, with the large mesh. The fourth is the * 5th row—2 plain, 1 long double, 1 plain double, 
same as the second; but, as in the honeycomb $ 3 2 plain. Sixth row—3 plain, 1 long, 2 plain. 
stitch, one plain stitch must be worked at the? 37th row—8 plain, 1 double, 2 plain. Eighth 
beginning and end of the row. {row—3 plain double, 1 plain, 1 long double, 1 
Grouxp Net.—This requires} plain. 9th row—2 plain double, 2 plain, 1 long 
an eyen number of stitches. Ist § double, 1 plain. 10th row—2 plain double, 3 
row—one stitch, plain netting, $ plain, 1 long double. 11th row—1 plain double, 
one with the thread twice maa 3 v4 plain, 1 long double. 12th row—1 long, 5 
the mesh alternately to the end. ? ° plain. 
2nd—a long stitch, (that is, 3 Sporrep Diamonp Nerrina.—This is worked 
where the thread has been put twice round the ; with two meshes, one being half the size of the 
needles,) a plain stitch, alternately. 3rd row—$ other. The spot is made by working a plain 
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it ____ stitch in the same loop as the} Musu.—This term is applied equally to the 
ee last, with the small mesh. } instrument on which the loop is formed, and to 
» oo Four stitches are required for ; the loop or hole so formed. 
C So each pattern, and an extra one ’ Enpromery oy Nurring.—This is done either 
Ko in the entire length. Ist row— in simple darning, which only permits such geo- 
CAO: 









Wa 1 double, 2 plain with spot, 1 § metrical patterns as can be worked by counting 
plain. 2nd row—l plain, 1 ¢ threads; or by real embroidering of flowers, 
long double, 1 plain with spot, 1 plain double. } leaves, and other designs, in chain stitch. To 
8rd row—l1 plain, 1 long double, 1 plain double, ; do this, have the pattern drawn on light-colored 
1 plain. 4th row—l plain, 1 plain with spot, 1$ crape, which tack over the surface of the net- 
plain, Llong. 5th row—1 plain with spot, 1 plain, ; ting, and put the latter into a small hand-frame. 
1 double, 1 plain with spot. 6th row—l plain § The instrument used for the work is a tambour- 
with spot, 1 plain double, 1 plain, 1 long double. { needle; and it is to be done in the ordinary tam- 
7th row—2 plain, 1 long, 1 plain double. Eighth } bour-stitch. Very generally, in this sort of 
row—l plain, 1 plain with spot, 1 plain, 1 long. : work, the flowers, leaves, stems—in short, every 
Luar Nerrinc.—Hach pat-3 part of the design—are edged with a line of 
tern requires five stitches, and $ chain stitch in the finest gold thread. 
four extra in the length—two : When all the embroidery is done, draw out the 
at each edge. Ist row—8 thread of erape, as you would those of canvas, 
plain, 5 plain all in one loop, $ in working on canyas and cloth. 
5 plain in next. 2nd row— 3 Fananpers Lacrn.—This consists of various 
take on your needle, at once, } fancy stitches, done on a ground of netting. 
the 9 extra loops made, and work them as one; ¢ The diagrams show the manner in which they 
4 plain. 8rd row—plain. 4th row—2 plain, 3 are worked, the only difficult one being cloth- 
increase 4 in each of the next two loops, 1 plain. § darning. 
5th row—l plain, 9 together as one, 3 plain. 6th 8 
row—plain. This description does not include § 
the extra stitches at the ends, which are always $ 
in plain netting. 

Dovsie Srircu.—Pass the thread twice round 
the mesh instead of once, thus making a long 
stitch, 

Lone Sriron.—Used when some of the stitches : 
in the preceding row have been double stitches. $ This is used much in ancient church-lace. Tt 
To work so that the loops of this row shall be $is worked so that every square has two four- 
even, the knot must not be drawn close to the $ threads crossing it in each direction. To do 
mesh, in working on the single stitches of the this, begin at the left-hand corner; and, in either 
previous row. ‘These stitches are termed long direction, take as long a line as possible. Never 
stitches. cross over two threads, even in turning a corner; 

To Worx wir Braps.—A long darning-nee- sand join on always with a weayer’s knot, so that 
dle must be used, instead of the ordinary net- | no appearance of a join exists at all. 
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ting-needle, and the beads threaded on for every$ A glance at these engravings will show the 
separate stitch. way in which the various designs are done. 
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HANDKERCHIEF CASE IN COLORED SILK CROCHET. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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Turs consists of a square, folded over at the § side of the square. Sew these stars together at 
four corners, to meet in the centre, as seen in the centre of two of the leaves, and work a row 
the above illustration, and is worked in crochet, 3 of crochet in a chain, taking up the centre stitch 
with colored netting silk. An open pattern is 3 of the outside leaves. On this chain work a row 

required, in order that the lining of silk may 3 § of double crochet on every alternate loop. This 
show through. $musi be done on each side of the stars to form 

We give, at the end of this article, a centre} the border. For the centre work seyen chain 
with a border round, which is worked in the fol- 3 loops in leaving five between, five chain loop in 
lowing manner:—Make a chain of eight into a} seven chain, repeat 2nd row, three long, three 
ring, on which work seven chain, looped in four 3 chain, three long on the last seven. Four chain, 
times, leaving two loops between each. Then three long, three chain, three long on the next 
work on the four loops one stitch in single ; seven, repeat to the end of the row. 38rd row: 
crochet, five in double, and one in single: this § three long, three chain, three long on three chain 
completes the star. Make as many of these stars $ between the six long on the last row, four chain 
as will be sufficient to form the border. About 3 repeat to the end of the row. Continue this pat- 
twelve ot be found the right number for each % tern until the centre is filled in. To make the 
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inner part of the case, cut a square of silk a 3 quilted, and finish it all round with a pretty silk 
little larger than the square of crochet, tack it § cord sewn round the four sides. Place four orna- 
on to a piece of wadding, and quilt it neatly in } mental gilt buttons on the four points, that is, 
small diamonds; cut another square of silk, lay ; one on each point, and two loops of cord to fasten 
it on the quilted square, and run three of the 3 it with, and this very preity little article is com- 
sides together; turn it, and scent the wadding : pleted. The centre worked in rich violet silk, 
with any pleasant perfume. Slip-stitch the two ; and the border in gold-color, looks extremely 
edges together. This completes the lining. Lay } well; but the colors may be selected according 
the square of crochet on the side which is not ‘ to the taste of the worker. 
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BEAD AND CROCHET EDGING. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





Turse little border edgings are now much ¢ which form the pendant part must be threaded 
in request for trimming dresses, mantles, bon- upon the silk in the following way. Take up 
nets, &e., &e. $ the middle-sized beads, then the large bead, then 

This edging is made of black silk and black {the small bead, and, haying done this, return 
beads of three sizes. ‘To commence, crochet a , the needle through the first two, which leaves 
chain of the length required, and on it work a ; the three secure upon the sill. Do this as many 
row of single crochet. On this work a succes- {times as you have loops in number on your 
sion of loops, haying a chain of thirteen in each } crochet work. Then commence a new row of 
loop, and leaving six between each loop on this } loops, leaying, in the centre of each one of these, 
foundation. sets of hanging beads, and thus continuing to 


Before commencing the last row, the beads 2 the end completes the work. 
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PHEN-WIPER: PN APPLICATION: 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





We presume all our readers know, that, in 
application, one substance or color is gummed, 
or otherwise fastened, on another, and the edges 
sewed over with some sort of ornamental work 
or braid. This pretty pen-wiper is in green 
jyvelyet, on claret cloth; the edges of the velvet 
gare covered with gold braid, and a line of black 
$ beads laid along the centre of the velvet, is also 
Sedged on each side with gold thread. Black 
3 glass beads are dotted here and there over the 
$ patterns. 

3 For young beginners, this is a very suitable 
3 affair, the pattern and style of work being com- 
$ 
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3 paratively easy. It would make a pretiy gift to 


* papa, from his young daughter. 
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CORNER FOR A POOKET-HANDKERCHIER. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








Marrrrais.—No, 30 embroidery cotton. neatly with the cotton, then sewed over thickly. 
The outline of the scroll must be run very ; The lined marks must be runned and sewed over 
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in the same way: the eyelet-holes worked very is written in marking ink, or may be finely 
finely and thickly. The flowers and leaves are § stitched. 

in satin stitch, veining the leaves by working: he flowers may be omitted, if considered too 
half the leaf first. ‘The name, or any other, may } much work, 
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COLLAR, SLEEVES, &C., IN EMBROIDERY. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








Wn give the collar and insertion, in the front ; sleeve. They make, together, a very beautiful 
part of the number. ‘This pattern is for the ‘and fashionable set. 
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FLANNEL EDGING, HANDKERCHIEF BORDER 


EDITORS’ 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 


2 
a 
EXtTRAVAGANCE—A Worpd IN DEFENCE OF Woman.—The § 


TABLE. 


controlled, is not censurable, but laudatory, It springs from 
that innate love of the beautiful, which is one of the most 


newspapers are in ecstasies because the Westminster Re- 3 precious heritages of the sex, and which not only. makes 
view, or rather some crusty old bachelor writing in that $ woman neater than man, but refines and even spiritualizes 


quarterly, has accused the ladies of spending too much § 
money in silks and satins; and some of these journals have 
even gone so far as to trace the late “hard times” to the ex- 
travagance of female dress. If banks suspended; if ex- 
changes ruled high; if mills stopped; if merchants failed 3 
to meet their engagements, it was all, they sapiently said, 3 
because every woman was a Flora McFlimsey and had 3 
“Nothing to Wear.” One of our contributors, in a racy 
little story in this number, has taken up the cause of her 
sex, and answered these captious assailants so well, that it 
would be needless for us to carry out our original intention 
of offering ourselves as a champion for the ladies. For, in 
truth, as we have often said before, we do not think woman 
has had justice, in this respect, from man. As our fair con- 
tributor says, the extravagance of our sex, though it takes a 
aiferent phase from that of woman, is carried even further. 
We do not, indeed, spend as much on diamonds, India 
shawls and other feminine luxuries; but we squander on 
fast horses, yachts, cigars, wines, &c., sums which would 
appal even a Flora McFlimsey herself. 

There is a deal of nonsense spoken, written and printed $ 
on this subject of extravagance. For what is extravagant : 
in the person who has a narrow income is not extravagant 
in a millionaire. Many of these tirades against extraya- 
gance, also, have their origin in envy—such alas! is poor 
human nature—and often those who talk most loudly 
against the extravagance of others, are really, their means 
being. considered, more extravagant than those whom they 
condemn. Nothing, indeed, ought to excuse waste. Nothing 
should justify exceeding one’s income. It is vulgar, and 
snobbish, in fact, to affect a wealth which we have not; to 
spend more than we can afford; to run into debt for the 
gratification of personal vanity. But women commit this 
sin less frequently than our sex. Men, if spendthrifts, err 
with their eyes open: while women rarely know a father's, 
or husband’s pecuniary difficulties till too late. Nor is this 
all. It is quite as often the vanity of the husband, as that 
of herself, which squanders money on a wife’s dress. ‘To see 
Mrs. Dazzle outshine her neighbors pleases Mr. Dazzle more 
frequently than is supposed. 

If woman was really the most to blame in this matter, she 
would not lay aside her fine dresses so cheerfully, when mis- 
fortune came. But it is woman, not man, who, in seasons 
of distress, exhibits the greatest self-denial. Over the pride 
of mercantile position, over the luxuries of the table lost 
forever, over a score of things which insolvency compels a 
man to sacrifice, there is, deep down in his heart, nay! often 
on his lips, never-ending regret. But rare, indeed, is it that 
woman laments her fine house, her showy equipage, her 
Paris bonnets, her Brussels laces. The smile is always on 
her face, the words of hope on her tongue, when her hus- 
band comes home, wearied, at night; and this, though a day 
of unaccustomed labor has made her even more jaded than 
himself. In the heroism of silent, uncomplaining endur- 
ance, woman far excels man; and it is ungenerous in our 
sex not to admit this more freely. ‘The Flora McFlimseys 
of American life are not only confined to our great cities, 
but to an insignificant number even there. Where there is 
one such selfish, flippant, soulless coquette, there are a thou- 
sand true and noble women, 

It is folly, too, to denounce, without discrimination, the 
desire to be elegantly dressed. ‘That desire, when properly 
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her. In communities where the female neglects dress, man 


degenerates into a brute. Most virtues may be turned into 
vices, by being practised to excess; and a love of dress is no 
exception to the rule. We are not the apologists of the 
score or two of Flora McFlimseys, who disgrace Philadelphia, 
Boston and New York, but of the hundreds of thousands of 
true women, all over the land, who are denounced, unjustly, 
as if they were Flora McFlimseys themselves. To paraphrase 
Hudibras, we men, too often, 


“Compound for sins we are inclined to, 
By blaming those we have no mind to,” 


A Vine Porm.—The following new poem, by Robert Brown- 
ing, is eminently characteristic. Its subject is the death of 
a King of France, who, while hunting, was seized with sick- 
ness. Ife is borne to the palace, where the physician orders 
a fire to be kindled in order to warm him; and takes the 
oceasion to kindle the fire with state papers, whose destruc- 
tion saves the lives of many persons, by destroying the evi- 
dence that they had sought to injure the son and heir. The 
second stanza gives the doctor’s reflections as he stands 
looking at the dying king, now insensible from the effects of 
poison administered by the doctor at the instigation of the 
prince. The entrance of the heir, in the last stanza, is most 
artistically managed, while the line “with just such a gon 
to murder you,” reveals his complicity in the plot. 


THE KING IS COLD. 


Rake the embers, blow the coals, 

Kindle at once a roaring fire; 

Tlere’s some paper—tis nothing, sire— 
Light it, (they’ve saved a thousand souls!) 
Run for fagots you scurvy knaves, 

‘There are plenty out in the public square— 

You know they fry the heretics there, 
(But God remembers their nameless graves!) 
Vly, fly, or the king may die! 

Ugh! his royal feet are like snow, 

And the cold is mounting up to his heart, 

(But that was frozen long ago!) 

Rascals, varlets, do as you are told— 
The king is cold. 


His bed of state is a grand affair, 

With sheets of satin and pillows of down, 
And close beside it stands the crown— 
But that won’t keep him from dying there! 

Iiis hands are wrinkled, his hair is grey, 
And his ancient blood is sluggish and thin; 
When he was young it was hot with sin, 

But that is over this many a day! 

Under these sheets of satin and lace 
He slept in the arms of his concubines; 

Now they *rouse with the prince instead, 
Drinking the maddest, merriest wines. 

It’s pleasant to hear such catches trolled, 

Now the king is cold! 


What shall I do with his majesty now? 

For thanks to my potion, the man is dead; 
Suppose I bolster him up in bed 

And fix the crown again on his brow? 

That would be merry! but then the prince 
Would tumble it down, I know, in a trice; 
*Twould puzzle the devil to name a vice, 

That would make his excellent highness wince! 
Hark! he’s coming; I know his step, 

He’s stealing to see if his wishes are true: 

Sire, may your father’s end be yours! 

(With just such a son to murder you!) 

Peace to the dead! Let the bells be tolled! 

The king is cold! 
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Hovusrnorp Economy.—A correspondent in “The Valley 
Farmer” has some excellent remarks on economy in the 
family. She contends that it should be studied, practically, 
by every housekeeper. “Butter, lard, meat, coffee, tea, 
sugar, spices, &c.,” she says, “may be saved one-half in 
many families, and the cooking be better. The wastes in 
households are chiefly little wastes. A little of this, a little 
of that and a little of the other, at every meal; « bit of 
bread, a crumb of cake, a few potatoes, a half picked bone, 
a scrap of meat, a little meal, a sprinkling of flour, a lump 
of sugar, a trifle of butter, a piece of pickle, a half an apple, 
and so on to the end of the chapter; a little from every dish 
and condiment and kind of food, at every meal, repeated 
three times a day, amounts to a great dealina year. In 
some families all these littles go, in others they are all 
sayed. ‘Then some ways of cooking food are much more 
economical than others. The same thoughts apply also to 
dress, the use of tools, dishes, utensils, furniture. There is 
a way to waste and a way to preserve.” We may add, that 
economy ought to be considered a virtue, and not regarded, 
as it too often is, as meanness. 

A Herore.—During the hurricane, in which the Central 
America foundered, the steamer Southerner was in a very 
critical condition, At this crisis, when death stared every- 
body in the face, a young lady was seen among the crew, 
serving them with refreshments and inspiring them with 
hope. We learn, from the Union (N. Y.) News, that the 
name of this heroine is Harrter A. MersEreav, and that she 
resides at Union, That journal says:—“ When almost every 
person on board but herself was sick or so frightened that 
they could do nothing, Miss Mersereau was seen, perfectly 
calm and composed, passing around among the crew, ad- 
ministering to their wants, and by her coolness and bravery, 


cheering them with kind words. Cases are rare, in a scene $ 


like this, where a woman has the coolness and presence of 


mind that Miss M. had on the above occasion. But this is a 


characteristic of her. ‘Truly, she 7s a noble woman.” A sen- 
timent we echo, as will tens of thousands, who read this. 

Rippon Curr.—a very pretty cuff is now worn, composed 
of ribbon, beads, and narrow black edging, and which is an 
ornamental finish to the top of a glove, or a tasteful cuff for 
a full sleeve. It may be made in any color, either to match 
or contrast with the dress, and is formed of sarcenet ribbon 
very slightly fulled into an elastic size of the wrist. The 
top is divided into about five equal lengths, and cut straight 
down in the five places; each side is then turned down to 
form a vandyke. <A pretty little running pattern in black 
seed beads is then worked all round the edge of these van- 
dykes, and a narrow lace edging is also run round, which 
completes the top. These cuffs are very pretty made in 
white ribbon and white blonde edging, with seed pearl 
beads, to wear with white kid gloves, for evening dress; and 
they are also very tasteful for mourning, to wear with a full 
crape sleeve, 


Kerrina Promisrs.—Says the Rhincheck (N. Y.) Gazette, 
in noticing our December number:—*The circulation for 
the year 1858 should be more than doubled if rightly appre- 
ciated by our lady readers. The editor, C. J. Peterson, has 
amply fulfilled his contract in supplying a first rate cheap 
Magazine during the year 1857.” 

“Tur Most REApABLE.’—The Jefferson (Ohio) Democrat 
says:—‘“Peterson’s is the most readable Magazine we re- 
ceive.’ We try to make it so, and are glad to find we suc- 
ceed. 


BETTER AND BETTER.—The Union (N. Y.) News says of this 
Magazine:—“It is better and better every year and every 
number in the year.” 
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} Tue Dortar Newspaper.—We are often asked which is 
: the best weekly newspaper published in Philadelphia. Wo 
3 answer, once for all, the Dollar Newspaper. Its news de- 
} partment cannot be surpassed; its agricultural information 
3 is always of the latest; and its original tales, poetry, &c., are 
3 from the best writers. In our opinion, no journal, published 
anywhere, is so valuable in a family. Like this Magazine, 
3 also, it is managed on the cash principle, and is, therefore, 

the cheapest of its kind, being only $1,00 a year, or twenty- 
seven copies for $20,00. We will send a copy of the “Dollar 
. Newspaper” arid one of “Peterson,” for 1858, for two dollars 
and a half. In this way, you can get a good paper anda 
good Magazine for half a dollar less than is asked for Maga- 
zines conducted on the old credit system. 


Tue Cupgprst or ALL.—It is no idle boast, when we claim 
that “Peterson’s Magazine,” as the press generally declares, 
is the cheapest of all. We give, for example, as many stecl 
engravings as the three dollar Magazines; as many colored 
fashion-plates; as many patterns; and more good stories. In 
one thing only do they excel us, and that is in the number 
of their pages. But, in proportion to the price, we surpass 
them eyen in this; for while they give twelve hundred for 
three dollars, we give nine hundred for two: that is, three- 
quarters as much for only two-thirds as much money. The 
superiority of our literary contents is universally conceded. 
As to other two dollar Magazines, they do not even pretend 
to rival “Peterson? There is no Lady’s Magazine in the 
world as cheap as this. 
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“Fame, Hames, Hame.”—Four times, every year, as former 
3 subscribers are aware, we give one of the old Scottish bal- 
lads, which, to our taste, if sung with expression, are worth 
a thousand Italian songs, such as are so fashionable. This 
month we give Allan Cunninghame’s “ Hame, Hame, Hame,” 
§ which Sir Walter Scott could never hear without tears. 
$ The words are founded on those of an older song, which 
exists only in fragments. In Hogg’s Jacobite Relics aro 
3 given verses nearly similar to those of Cunninghame, but 
2 wedded to a somewhat different air. The song is supposed 
to como from the lips of an exiled adherent of the Stuarts, 
An Ancrent CounterpAne—aAt a fair, lately held at 
Fredericksburg, Va., an embroidered, cotton counterpane 
was exhibited, the material of which was grown on the farm 
of Col. William Alexander, of Effingham, Prince William 
county, Va., in the year 1785. It was spun, woven and em- 
broidered by one of his daughters in 1786, and after being in 
general use for over seventy years, was exhibited by the 
daughter of the lady who manufactured it, for comparison 
and competition with similar productions of the present age. 
Our Work-TanLte.—This will be greatly improved for 1858, 
We have employed Mrs. Jane Weaver, one of our oldest con- 
tributors, who wrote for us fifteen years ago, to take it under 
her exclusive control. As she is a proficient in such matters, 
and will devote herself to it entirely, look out for a brilliant 
succession of novelties. In addition to her own patterns, and 
to numerous other ones never published, she will have the 
command of all that appear abroad. 
Copyine our ORIGINAL STortEs.—The newspapers copy ten 
stories published in “Peterson,” where they copy one pub- 
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lished in any other Magazine. This is acompliment, and wo 
are proud of it. But they forget, too often, to give us the 
8 credit. Is this fair? However, if you see a first-rate story, 
in a newspaper, remember that the chances are ten to one it 
originated in “Peterson.” 
REMEMBER THE Poor.— He that giveth to the poor, lendeth 
to the Lord.” Don’t forget that, this wintry weather, 


‘ 
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“OvER THE WaAy.”—No living poet writes so many prac- s Paster Casts or LEAVES AND F'LoweRs.—The leaf, as early 
tical, common-sense poems, as Charles Mackay. If ever a 2 as convenient after being gathered, is to be laid on fine- 
writer sought to do good, he does. Here, for example, is a 5 grained moist sand, in a perfectly natural position, with that 
capital poem, which we clip from an English newspaper. § surface uppermost which is to form the cast, and being 
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Who, reading it, can remain discontented? Q 
OVER THE WAY. 


When cold-hearted Poverty knocks at my door, 
And robs me of blessings I gathered before, 
Takes a glass from my table, a coal from my fire, 
And robes my dear Nelly in meaner attire, 

I envy sometimes in the heat of the day 

My very good friend who lives over the way. 


But when I sit down at my pleasant fireside, 

And count o’er the joys I was never denied— 

My sweet little wife, and the babes at her knee, 
My health and my conscience unsullied and free— 
No longer I suffer my wishes to stray, 

Or envy my friend who lives over the way# 


He’s wealthy, but feeble; he’s titled, but old; 

His son is a spendthrift, his wife is a scold; 
Suspicious of others, ill pleased with himself, 

His only delight is to reckon his pelf. 

Were he ten times as rich, I’d refuse, night or day, 
To change with my friend who lives over the way. 


Though Poverty, frowning, peeps in at my door, 
Vil neither be beaten nor yainly deplore; 

Tl scare him away by hard work if I can, 

And look in his face with the heart of a man; 
And, hiving at home all the joys that I may, 
Forget my poor friend who lives over the way. 


Toe LAte Proressor Harpy.—We cannot forget, this 
opening New Year, those of our friends and contributors, 
who, within the last twelvemonth, have passed away for- 
ever, Among these we shall long remember D. Hardy, Jr. 
He was born in Westminster, Vt., in 1829. Last February, 
while he was absent at his post, in Kentucky, Miss Delila A. 
Bowen, to whom he was to have been married in the sum- 
mer, died; and the news of her death, blighting his hopes of 
happiness in life, prostrated him at the time, and hastened 
his own end. It was not long before he followed her, He 
was principal of the Preparatory department of Bethel Col- 
lege, at the time he died, and had been a frequent contribu- 
tor, not only to this Magazine, but to the Louisville Journal. 
His last words were a message to his mother: “Tell her all 
is well.” He was a member of the Presbyterian church; of 
a noble and generous nature; sklilful and able in his profes- 
sion; and universally esteemed. 


Enpurs Wuar is INryitAnte—Don’t fret and worry over 
what can’t be helped. It only makes you more unhappy. 
Remember that if it rains to-day, it is all the more likely to 
be clear to-morrow. Being down-hearted will not mend mat- 
ters. It is the sign of a weak character to give way to use- 
less complaints. A lady, a client of the celebrated Aaron 
Burr, once said to him, when threatened with the loss of her 
estate, “Oh! I can never bear it: to be reduced to poverty 
will kill me.” “No it won’t,” replied Burr, “people don’t 
die so easy.” “Yes, but it will,” she replied, wringing her 
hands, “I shall die, I know I shall.’ “Well then, madam, 
at least die game,” he answered. Burr had seen trouble 
enough, too, to know what he was talking about. 


Our Siipper Parrern.—Nothing more beautiful than our 
slipper pattern was ever seen in a Magazine. It may be 
worked, if preferred, in green and purple, instead of in 
brown and gold. Look out for one of these, or some other 
colored embellishment, in eyery number for 1858. 

Portrait or Henry Cray.—tThe colored portrait of Henry 
Clay, published by J. H. Byram, and referred to, more at 
large, under the head of “Art Recreations,” is really a very 
superior affair, and astonishingly cheap. It would make a 
good picture for framing, 


banked up by sand, in order that it may be perfectly sup- 
ported, It is then, by means of a broad camel-hair brush, 
to be covered over with a thin coating of wax and Burgundy 
pitch, rendered fluid by heat. The leaf is now to be remoyed 
from the sand, and dipped in cold water; the wax becomes 
hard, and likewise sufficiently tough to allow the leaf to be 
ripped off, without altering its form. This being done, the 
wax mould is placed in moist sand, and banked up as the 
eaf itself was previously. It is then covered with plaster of 
Paris, made thin, due care being taken that the plaster be 
nicely pressed into all the interstices of the mould, by means 
of a camel-hair brush, As soon as the plaster has set, the 
wumth thus produced softens the: wax, which, in conse- 
quence of the moisture of the plaster, is prevented from 
adhering to it, and with a little dexterity it may be rolied 
up, parting completely from the cast, without injuring it in 
the least. Casts obtained in this manner are very perfect, 
possessing a high relief, and form excellent models, either 
for the draughtsman, or for the moulder of architectural 
ornaments. 
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A Word 10 Hussanps.—Do you ever come home peevish 
and cross? Yes! you acknowledge it. But you excuse your- 
self for being rude to your wife, and unjust to your children, 
on the plea that you have been annoyed, all day, with busi- 
ness matters that went wrong. Don’t you suppose, however, 
that things may go wrong, at home, sometimes also; that 
servants may be negligent, children disobedient, your wife's 
temper in every way be tried? Do you ever excuse her peey- 
ishness on this account? Be just. What is a good argument 
in the one case is a good one in the other. You expect her 
always to be cheerful: try to look cheerful yourself. 


A Dictionary oF NEEDLEWORK.—We are so frequently ap- 
plied to, by correspondents, for explanations of stitches, the 
meaning of abbreviations, and other elementary principles 
in needlework, that we have concluded to devote a page or 
$ two, each month, during the coming year, to these subjects. 
§ In former volumes, we have gone oyer the entire ground; 
< but new subscribers have not the old numbers to refer to, 
s By the close of the year, we shall have published, in this 
$ way, a complete Dictionary of Needlework. We begin with 
§ Netting, and shall follow it up with Crochet, Point-Lace 
; Knitting, Embroidery, Berlin Work, &c. &c. 
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“THE MAGAZINE OF THE UNION.”’—This is what the Somer- 
set (Ky.) American calls “Peterson.” It says:—“ Without 
intending to depreciate any of the Magazines, we say that 
this is the Magazine of the Union. Mr. Peterson has pro- 
mised to excel them all, and judging the future from the 
past, we are inclined to believe that he will doit. It comes 
to us always in adyance of any other.” 


THousaNps Like Her.—A gentleman, remitting to us his 
wife’s subscription for 1858, says:— Your book has the next 
place in her heart after me and the baby.” That’s a woman 
worth having. ‘To the honor of the sex, however, there are 
thousands like her, 

Goop BREEDING is a guard upon the tongue: the misfortune 
is, that we put it on and off with our fine clothes and visiting 
faces, and do not wear it where it is most wanted—at home! 
Remember this. 

3 Aways Excenrmg.—The Greenville (Pa.) Times said, when 
3 noticing our December number, “the publisher seems deter- 
° mined to make each volume surpass any preceding one.” 
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Granp Papa’s Carrrace.—This beautiful embellishment 
will have no equal, we venture to predict, in any of the 
January Magazines. It tells its own story, too, of a happy 
houschold and a loved and venerated old age. 

Tre Eony Work-Box.—We need not call attention to this 
very excellent story, by a new contributor, who will, we 
hope, often, hereafter, delight our readers. 





Girt Enrerprises, &¢.—“Peterson’s Magazine” has no con- 
nection, direct or indirect, with any gift enterprise. ‘lo lot- 
teries, under every disguise, we are conscientiously opposed. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Lhe Complete Works af Charles Dickens. 25 vols., 12 mo. 
Calf Antique. Philada: T. B. Peterson—In this splendid 
edition of the works of the most popular novelist of the day, 
we have the consummation of one of the most praiseworthy 
enterprises ever undertaken by an American publisher, 
No complete edition of Dickens’ works, equal in beauty, has 
yet appeared, even in England. No edition of any novelist, 
superior in either type or paper, has been printed in America, 
The twenty-five volumes before us are bound in calf antique, 
in a style that could not be surpassed in London itself. The 
publisher, however, has the work in various bindings, to 
suit the taste and pockets of purchasers, the paper and illus- 
trations always remaining the same. ‘Thus, the twenty-five 
volumes may be had, in cloth, for twenty dollars; in half 
calf gilt, for sixty dollars; in half calf antique, for the same 
price; and in either full calf gilt, or full calf antique, for 
seventy-five dollars. There are hundreds of persons, in the 
United States, if not thousands, who can afford even the 
latter; and we know no way, indeed, in which seventy-five 
dollars can be laid out in a luxury, to such advantage as in 
paying for this exquisite calf binding. ‘To spend money in 
elegant books rather than in costly upholstery is a proof of 
culture. As a people, we Americans err in squandering too 
much on gaudy furniture, and stinting ourselves in our in- 
tellectual food. The parlors of families, in but moderate 
circumstances, are often as showy as those of an Unglish 
earl; but, on the other hand, there is a lamentable deficiency 
of periodicals and new books on the centre-table, and a total 
absence of richly bound volumes in the library, even if there 
is a library at all. This needs reforming. Nor can the re- 
form be better begun, than for those who have the means, 
to buy a sett of Dickens, in half calf, or full calf, as the 
nucleus of an elegant household library, to be accumulated 
year by year. A Christmas, or Birth-day gift, of these 
splendid yolumes, from a husband to his wife, would be 
creditable to both giver and receiver. 


Travels and Discoveries in North and Central Africa. 
Being a Journal of an Expedition under the auspices of IH, 
B. M’s Government, in the years 1849-1855. By Henry 
Barth. Vol. 1. New York: Harper & Brothers.-The second 
volume of this valuable work excols even the first in interest 
and value. It brings the narrative down to Mr, Barth’s 
home journey to Kukawa, and to the beginning of his ex- 
pedition towards the Niger. ‘So much authentic information 
respecting the tribes of Central Africa, it was never before 
the good fortune of any traveller to afford, The occasional 
hair-breadth escapes of Mr. Barth give a personal interest 
to the story, which adds greatly to the fascination of the 
book. ‘The volume is full of spirited wood-engra vings, from 
drawings taken on the spot, illustrating scenery, manners 
and customs, &c., &e. We await, with no little anxiety, the 
conclusion of the work. The American publishers deserve 
great credit for the very handsome manner in which they 
have printed the book; for to issue two such volumes, each 
containing seyen hundred pages, involyes no small outlay 
of capital. 
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2 Ivanhoe. By the author of “ Waverley?’ 2 vols., 12 mo. 
Boston: Vicknor d& Fields —These two beautifully printed 
volumes, form the seventeenth and cighteenth of what tho 
publishers call the “ Household Edition” of Sir Walter Scott’s 
novels, A household edition, too, it is, in every respect. 
The type is elegant; the paper choice; the illustrations 
‘spited; the binding neat; and the size of the book the most 
convenient for reading; in fact, it would have been impossi- 
ble to haye got up a superior edition for the family. The 
Waverley novels have been frequently re-published in the 
United States; but never before in so desirable a manner, 
never before so completely adapted for households of culture. 
More than one third of tho series has now appeared, yet there 
is no falling off from the specimen volumes; and we know 
Ticknor & Fields well enough to feel confident that there 
will be none. We hayo seen all the best editions of these 
novels, both here and abroad, and can assuro our readers 
that this has no superior, even in England. ‘The price, con- 
sidering the merits of the edition, is very low; only seventy- 
five cents a volume, 

Living and Loving. By Virginia F. Townsend. 1 vol., 
12mo. Philada: J. W. Bradley—This is a collection of 
poems and prose from the pen of one of our most esteemed 
contributors. ‘The best of the sketches, indeed, originally 
appeared in our pages, as “The Rain in the Afternoon,” and 
“Muriel,” to the latter of which the fair anthoress has as- 
signed precedence in the volume, a proof that she herself 
considers it her happiest effort. All the articles, howeyer, 
are good. We recommend the volume as a fitting Christmas, 
New Year, or Birth-day present to a lady; for not only is the 
matter of the book appropriate, but the mechanical execu- 
tion is admirable. Type, paper and binding are all in ex- 
cellent taste. <A portrait of Miss Townsend, mezzotinted by 
Sartain, adorns the volume. ‘The only fault we have to find 
with the book is in connection with this picture. To our 
eye, the likeness gives the idea of an older, and (shall we 
say?) less lovely countenance than that of the original. With 
this cautionary warning we recommend the work to our 
fair readers, particularly to those who are the especial ad- 
mirers of Miss Townsend’s genius. 

Miss Lambert's Complete Guide to Needle-vork: and Em- 
broidery. Containing clear and practical instructions, whereby 
any one can easily learn how to do ail kinds of plain and 
Sancy needle-work, &c., dc, With one hundred and thirteen 
illustrations and diagrams. By Miss Lambert. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson.—tThe title of this work sufficiently 
explains its purpose. We can testify, from a careful exami- 
nation, that the treatise is the best yet published in the 
United States; and will continue so, we haye no doubt, until 
the “Dictionary of Needle-work,” which is begun in this 
number by Mrs. Weaver, shall be completed. Miss Lambert's 
patterns have one great merit: they are, generally, easily 
worked. By permission of the publisher, we copy, in our 
work-table, an engraving of a Shetland shawl, with directions 
for making it: and this may be taken as a fair sample of the 
book. 

Mrs. Hate’s New Cook Book, By Mrs. Sarah J. Hale. 1 
vol. 12 mo. Philada: 1. B. Peterson —This is intended to 
be a practical cook book, as distinguished from the theo- 
retical ones, with which booksellers’ stores are filled, and 
which contain only fancy receipts, too costly for any house- 
hold but that of an English duke. Families in town or 
country will find this new book just what they want. It 
contains, in addition to hundreds of receipts, directions for 
carving, arranging the table, &., &c.; also preparations of 
food for invalids and children; and is illustrated with 
numerous engravings. The type is neat, the paper good, 
and the binding substantial. 

The Lwo Apprentices. By Charles Dickens. 1 vol., 8 vo. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson—<A cheap, quarter of a dollar novel, 
capitally written, copied from late numbers of Dickens’ 
“Tfousehold Words.” Everybody ought to buy it. 
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Mrs. Hale’s Receipts for the Million. Or four thousand , about the size of a wedding-ring. This you conceal in your 
jive hundred and fortyjive receipts, facts, directions, dc., in g hand. You then commence your performance by borrowing 
the useful, ornamental and domestic arts, and in the conduct 2 a sillk pocket-handkerchief from a gentleman, and a wedding- 
of fe. By Miss Sarah Josepha Hale. 1 vol.,12mo, Philada: ring from a lady; and you request one person to hold two of 
T. B. Peterson.—this neatly printed yolume, containing over : the corners of the handkerchief, and another to hold the 
seven hundred and twenty pages, is emphatically the cheapest ¢ other two, and to keep them at full stretch. You next ex- 


book of its kind yet published, or ever likely to be. It actu- § hibit the wedding-ring to the company, and announce that 


ally contains, by count, four thousand five hundred and § you will make it pass through the handkerchief. You then 


forty-five distinct receipts, directions, facts, &c., relative to $ place your hand under the handkerchief, and substituting 
accomplishments, amusements, dress, economy, etiquette, ; the false ring, which you had previously concealed, press it 
health, housekeeping, gardening, needle-work, nursing, $ against the centre of the handkerchief, and desire a third 
riding, domestic surgery, manners, marriage, ladies’ fancy } person to take hold of the ring through the handkerchief, 
work, and everything else which interests the sex, or is : and to close his finger and thumb through the hollow of the 
useful to woman. No household ought to be without it. It 3 ring. ‘The handkerchief is held in this manner for the pur- 
is supplementary, so to speak, to the author’s popular “Cook } pose of showing that the ring has not been placed within a 
Book.” ‘The price, bound in cloth, is only a dollar and a § fold. You now desire the persons holding the corners of the 
quarter. $ handkerchief to let them drop; the person holding the ring 
The Lost Daughter, and other Stories of the Heart. By s (through the handkerchief as already described) still retain- 
Caroline Lee Hentz. 1 vol., 12 mo. Philada: VT. B. Peter- § ng his hold. 
son.—hese are capital stories. Indeed, no writer, in all the $ Let another person now grasp the handkerchief as tight 
bright galaxy of female genius, excelled Mrs. Hentz in tales § ® he pleases, three or four inches below the ring, and tell 
of the heart. Ter death was a loss to American literature, $ the person holding the ring to let it go, when it will be quite 
which has not yet been supplied. We cordially commend 3 eyident to the company that the ring is secure within the 
this volume. $ centre of the handkerchief. You then tell the person who 
2 grasps the handkerchief to hold a hat over it, and passing 
your hand underneath, you open the false ring, by bending 
$ one of its points a little aside, and bringing one point gently 
FIRESIDE AMUSEMENTS. § through the handkerchief, you easily draw out the remain- 
THe GRAceruL LApy.—Having procured a number of small 3 der; being careful to rub the hole you have made in the 
twists of paper, or lamp-lighters, one of the players com- 8 handkerchief with your finger and thumb, to conceal the 
mences the game by reciting a certain formula, which is to $ fracture. 
be repeated with an additional remark by each of the players 2 You then put the wedding-ring you borrowed over the 
in their respective turns. 2 outside of the middle of the handkerchief, and desiring the 
If an omission or misiake is made, the one who makes it 8 person who holds the hat to take it away, you exhibit the 
will have to receive a twist of paper in the hair, and drop the 3 ring (placed as described) to the company; taking an oppor- 
title of graceful lady, or gentleman, and called the vne-horned tunity, while their attention is engaged, to conceal or get rid 
lady or gentleman; or if they have more than one horn, they 3 of the brass ring. 
must be called according to the number. ‘The one who begins 
the game will politely bow to her neighbor, and say, “Good - eR en 
morning, graceful lady, ever graceful, I,a graceful lady, ever c 
graceful, come from that graceful lady, ever graceful, to tell ¢ DECORATIONS OF HOUSES. 
you that she has a little bird with golden feathers.” 


re s Paver ITANGINGs.—In consequence of an apartment never 
The next one then takes up the play, addressing her nearest 2 being too light—for we can always diminish superfluous 
companion, “Good morning, graceful lady, ever graceful, I,a 3 = = ¢ : ss 

8 & Ys gr <3" light—paper hangings should be of a light color, that they 


graceful lady, ever graceful, come from‘that graceful lady, may reflec, Wobabeorb) Tieht 
v ? ee 2 *tD" 7 


Cre erequtnl: to tell: you that phones a little bird with ; We proseribe all dark hangings, whatever be their color, 
EyoeD feathers and along neu, Denis g $ because they absorb too much light; we proscribe also red 

ag DEY One BAY GAM na ig Gb Cn. Gt GI De yeracer alates and violet hangings, because they are exceedingly unfavor- 
ever graceful, I, a graceful lady, ever graceful, come from g able to the color of the skin. Yor this latter reason we reject 
pate greet lady, ever graceful, to.tell you that site esa the light tones of the red and violet scales. Orange isa color 
gold bird with little feathers and a long red beak tipped with $ that can never be much employed, because it fatigues tho 
eon ; eye too much by its great intensity. 


: ny ;, 7 
You'll see there are two mistakes here, 80 the player must 1. Among the simple colors, there are scarcely any which 


have 2 couple of Horns a her hair, and the next one pro- ; are advantageous, except yellowand the light tones of green 
ceeds with, “Good morning graceful lady, ever graceful, I, a 


and of blue. Yellow is lively; it combines well with maho- 
graceful lady ever graceful, come from that two-horned lady, 
8 


ss gany furniture, but not generally with gilding. 
ever two-horned, to tell you that she has a little bird with 


5 % 2. Light-green is favorable to pale complexions as well as 
golden, feathers, a long red beak tipped with green, and 3 to rosy ones; to mahogany furniture, and to gilding. 
brilliant diamond eyes.” 


bs A 8. Light-blue is less favorable than green to rosy com- 
And so the game proceeds, producing more horns as it $ plexions, especially in daylight; it is particularly favorable 


becomes more complicated. Nothing can be too ridiculous 3 to gilding, and it does not injure mahogany, and associates 


for the graceful lady to possess, as it adds to the enjoyment $ better than green with yellow or orange woods. 
of the game. } 4. White or whitish hangings ofa light grey (cither normal 
s green, blue or yellow) uniform or with velvet patterns of the 
$ color of the ground, are also very useful. 
PARLOR MAGIC, ~ 5. When we would choose hangings upon which to place 

Tue Rina and THE HANDKeERCHIEY.—This may be justly $ a picture, their color must be uniform, and make the greatest 
considered one of the most surprising deceptions; and yet it § contrast possible with that which predominates in the Ppic- 
is £0 easy of performance, that any one may accomplish it $ ture,if the hangings are not of a normal grey. I shall 
after a few minutes’ practice. return to this assortment. 

You previously provide yourself with a piece of brass wire, Hangings in the best taste are those, 
pointed at both ends, and bent round so as to form a ring, 1. Which present designs of a light tone, either normal or. 
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of a colored grey, upon a white ground, or the reverse, and 
in which the pattern is at least equal in extent of surface to 
the ground; for a small pattern has a very poor effect, at 
least in a large room. 

2. Patterns of two or more tones of the same or very near 
scales assorted conformably to the law of contrast, 

Hangings of brilliant and varied colors representing real 
objects, forming patterns more or less complex, do not admit 
of pictures; and as such hangings should exhibit themselves 
distinctly, they must not be concealed by the furniture in 
any of their parts. 

When we have to adapt a border to a single colored hang- 
ing, or to one presenting a dominant color, we must first 
determine whether wo can haye recourse to a harmony of 
analogy or to a harmony of contrast; in all cases the border 
ought to detach itself more or less from the hangings, which 
it is intended to surround and separate from contiguous 
objects. 

Harmony of contrast is the most suitable to papers of a 
uniform pure color, such as yellows, greens, and blues; con- 
sequently we recommend for the dominant color of the 
border, the complementary of that of the hanging, whether 
this border represents ornaments, arabesques, flowers, or imi- 
tations of fringes or tissues. But, as a contrast of color ought 
not generally to offer a contrast of tone, then the general tone 
of the border must only surpass that of the hangings so far 
as to avoid a deadening effect. If a double border be re- 
quired, the exterior border must be of a much deeper tone 
than the other and always narrower. 

Among the colors suitable for borders we recommend the 
following as harmonious of contrast, 

1. For yellow hangings, violet and blue mixed with white; 
if a fringe, of flowers garnished with their leaves, or orna- 
ments. 

2. For green hangings, red in all its hues; the painted gilt- 
yellows upon a dark-red ground; the border of gilt. 

3. For white hangings, orange and yellow; the border of 
gilt moulding: these are much better on blue than on green. 

Among the harmonies of analogy, I recommend the fol- 
lowing: 

Vor yellow hangings, a border of gilt moulding. 

White or whitish hangings of normal grey, pearl grey, or 
very pale colored groy, of a uniform color, or with a yelyet 
pattern of the color of the ground, 

Although papers of this kind admit of borders of all colors, 
yet we must avoid too great a contrast of tone in a border 
containing pure colors; for the intense tones of blue, violet, 
red, green, are too crude to combine'with these light grounds. 

Gilt borders accord well with these grounds, especially 
with the pure or grey whites. If a grey present a tint of 
green, of blue, or of yellow, we must use borders of the com- 
jlementary of these tints, taking many tones above, or of a 
grey, deeply tinged with this complementary.—Chevreul on 
Ovlors. 
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ART RECREATIONS. 

Tis Best Prorures HXPREssLyY FOR GRECIAN AND ANTIQUE 
Paintine.—Published by J. E. Tilton, Salem, Mass. Direc- 
tions to our new style of antique painting on glass, Oriental 
painting, Grecian painting, and Potichomanie, furnished, full 
and complete, on receipt of one dollar, with directions for 
yarnish, &c. Purchasers of our goods to the amount of five 
dollars, will be entitled to directions free. Persons ordering 
directions for one dollar, and after buying the materials to the 
above amount, may deduct the one dollar paid for directions. 

HIAWwatTHa’s Woorne.—From Longfellow’s late Indian Le- 
gend. Size of plate, fourteen by eighteen inches. Price, one 
dollar and fifty cents. With full directions for paintin, 
Colors used and how to mix. Post-paid. 

Tur Fara Yarp.—Painted by J. Herring. An elegant 
engraving, new. Size of plate, thirteen by nineteen inches. 
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s Price, one dollar and fifty cents. With full directions for 
3 painting. Post-paid. 
8 Les Orpnenines.i—A fine engraving from a celebrated 
French painter. ‘Two figures, sisters. Size of plate, nine by 
eleven inches. Price, post-paid, with full directions for 
painting, one dollar. 

Tue Juws-Harp Lesson.—A beautiful picture, new, painted 
by Brunet. Engraved by Grozelier. Companion to “The 
Little Bird.” Size of plate, eight and a half by ten and a 
half inches. Price, post-paid, with directions for painting, 
sixty cents, 

Tur Lirrtz Brrp.—A beautiful picture, new, painted by 
Brunet. Hngraved by Grozelier. Companion to “Jews-harp 
Lesson.” Size of plate, eight and a half by ten and a half 
inches. Price, post-paid, with directions, sixty cents. 

Two Copres FoR OrtenTAL PArnrine.—In imitation of laid 
India work. They are new and beautiful designs for tables 
and folios. One is a handsome wreath, with fountain, birds, 
&c, The other is an elegant vase of flowers, with birds’- 
nests, birds, butterflies, &c. Price, fifty cents each, or eighty 
cents for the pair, nicely done up on a roller, and post-paid. 

Tomy Varimres or SmMAw Mrzzorinrs.—Suitable for 
trial, for Grecian and Antique painting. Price, thirteen 
cents each, or one dollar and twenty cents per dozen, post- 
paid. 

All engravings from any publisher sent free of postage, on 
receipt of price. ‘The best copies selected with care. Cir- 
culars of information, price of artists’ goods, frames &c., sent 
on application, enclosing one stamp for return postage. 
Other new engravings are to be soon published, of which 
notice will be givon to our customers. Address, 

J. 1. TILTON, PuBLisHER, 
No. 188 Essex Street, Salem, Mass. 

And dealer, wholesale and retail, in every description of 

Artists’ goods, 
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Or Conor Portrait or CLay.—This portrait, noticed in our 
last number, has met, according to our anticipations, with 
general favor from the press and the public. Wherever it 
has been seen, its faithful resemblance to the distinguished 
original has been acknowledged, a merit which will of course 
secure it extensive patronage. That so fine a picture, equal 
as it is in finish to London color prints which have been sold 
here for five and six dollars, could be produced for the trifling 
sum of twenty-five cents, is certainly an. astonishing evidence 
of American progress in art-color printing, and must, we 
think, require an immense sale to be at all remunerative. 

As this portrait may be but the first of a long series of 
pictorial triumphs, the public can be assured of soon being 
able to secure the highest art-embellishment, at the lowest 
possible rate. The first edition having been exhausted as 
soon as ready, the publisher has increased the number of his 
presses, and possesses facilities for an unlimited supply, for 
which he solicits early orders. Address, 

J. WH. BYRAM, Puniisuer, 
Bulletin Building, Philadelphia. 

Single copies 25 cents, or five copies for $1,00, postage paid 

to any part of the United States. 
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SICK-ROOM, NURSERY, &c. 


A Cure ror Burns.—Of all applications for a burn, we 
believe that there are none equal to a simple covering of 
common wheat flower. This is always at hand; and while 
it requires no skill in using, it produces most astonishing 
effects. The moisture produced upon the surface of a slight 
or deep burn is at once absorbed by the flour, and forms a 
paste which shuts out the air. As long as the fluid matters 
continue flowing they are absorbed and prevented from pro- 
ducing irritation. as they would if kept from passing off by 
oily or resinous applications; while the greater the amount 
of those absorbed by the flour, the thicker the protective 
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94 SICK-ROOM, NURSERY, &C.—RECEHIPTS FOR THE TABLE. 

POPLAR 
covering. Another advantage of the flour covering is, that ; same as their diameter, flatten and mould them with the 
next to the surface it is kept moist and flexible. I¢ can also : hand, strike holes in them with a docker, sprinkle them 
be readily washed off without further irritation in removing. ; slightly with flour, and lay them on tins, and put them in 
It may occasionally be washed off carefully, when it has 3 the oven to bake. 
s 


become matted and dry, and a new covering be sprinkled on. Apples, Golden Pippins, to Preserve—Take the rind of an 

PREVENTION OF Pirrine In SmaLt Pox.—Mr. Startin, the orange, and boil it very tender, then lay it in cold water for 
senior surgeon to the Gurney Hospital for diseases of the three days; take two dozen golden pippins, pare, core, and 
skin, has communicated to the Medical Times a very import- § quarter them, boil them to a strong jelly, and run it through 
ant plan, which he has adopted during the last fourteen ; a jelly-bag till it is clear. Take the same quantity of pip- 
years, for preventing pitting in small pox, and which, he $ > pins, pare and core them, and put three pounds of loaf sugar 
states, hus always proved successful. The plan consists in $ in a preserying-pan with a pint and a half of spring water, 
applying the acetum cantharides, or any vesicating fluid, by § jet jt boil, skim it well, and put in your pippins with the 
means of a camel-hair brush to the apex of each spot or pus- } ; orange rind cut into long, thin slices, then let them boil fast 
tule of the disease, on all the exposed surfaces of the body, $ $ till the sugar becomes thick and will almost candy; then put 
until blistering is evident by the whiteness of the skin in the 3 jn 9 pint and a half of pippin jelly, and boil fast till the jelly 
parts subjected to the application, when the fluid producing is clear, then squeeze in the juice of a fine lemon, give the 
it is to be washed off with water or thin arrowroot. The pain $ whole another boil, and put the pippins in pots or glasses 
attending the application of the vesicating fluid is very slight $ $ with the orange peel. Lemon peel may be used instead of 
and transcient. § orange, but then it must only be boiled, and not soaked. 


Cop Frer.—Cold feet are the ayenues to death of multi- 2 
tudes every year; it is a sign of imperfect circulatlon, of want § Orange Peel, to Preserve.—Cut the orange in half, take out 


of vigor of constitution, In the case of cold feet, the amount $ pulp, put the peel in strong salt and water to soak for three 
of blood wanting there collects at some other part of the body 3 days; repeat this three times, then put them on a sieve to 
which happens to be the weakest. When the lungs are § ty; take one pound of loaf sugar, add to ita quart of spring 
weakest, the extra blood gathers there in the shape of a : water, boil it, skim it until quite clear, let the peels simmer 
common cold, or often spitting of blood. Clergymen, other $ until they are quite transparent, and dry them before the 
public speakers, and singers, by improper exposure often ° 2 fire, Take loaf sugar with just sufficient water to dissolve 
render the throat the weakest part; to such cold feet give 3 $ it, whilst the sugar is boiliug put in the peels, stirring con- 
hoarseness, or a raw burning feeling most felt at the bottom $ tinually until all the sugar is candied round them, then put 
of the neck. 3 them to dry, either before the fire or in the oven, and when 
Remepy For Broncuir1s,—Take honey in the comb, squeeze ¢ Perfectly dried, put them by for use. 
it out and dilute with a little wator, and wet the lips and Orange Pudding —Grate three stale sponge biscuits, and 
mouth occasionally with it. It has never been known to § with them half the peel of a lemon, and all the juice. Mix 
fail, in cases where children had throats so swollen as to be $ them in cold milk until they are quite soft. Beat three eggs 
unable to swallow. together and stir them by degrees into the biscuits. Mix 
Hooprina Couen.—Half scruple of cochineal, one scruple § with them a small teacupfui of orange juice and a littlo 
salt of tartar, and one gill of pure water. Mix them together 3 sugar. ‘Then a thick slice of butter well melted. Mix all 
and sweeten it with loaf sugar. A teaspoonful, a dose for a $ the ingredients together and put them in a dish with paste 
child, three times a day. This has been used in our family $ round the edges, then bake it an hour in a slow oven. 
and found invaluable. A Useful Pact.—At this season of the year, when pickling 
Cours ror A Feron.—Take a pint of common soft soxp, and onions is one of the housewife’s employments, the following 
stir in it, air slacked lime till it is of the consistency of gla- 2 hint may be useful to those whose eyes are apt to become 
zier’s putty. Make a leather thimble, fill it with this com- $ suffused with tears:—In peeling onions put a large needlo 
position and insert the finger therein, and change the $ in the mouth, half in and half out. The needle attracts the 
composition once in twenty minutes, and a cure is ertain, oily juice of the bulb, and any number may be peeled with 
A Cure ror Very Hor Dry Freer Wirnour Any Mosture.— $ impunity. ‘To servants this information is invaluable. 
To produce perspiration, mix together twelve drachms of Jumbles—One and a quarter pound of flour, 34 Ib. of but- 
antimonial wine and two drachms laudanum; and of this ter, 34 Ib. of loaf sugar pounded, some grated lemon peel, 
take eighteen drops in water every five or six hours. the yolks of three eggs with one white, if not sufficiently 
Srpuitz Powper.—Half a drachm of tartaric acid, two $ moist add a little brandy. Mix these ingredients well to- 
scruples carbonate of soda, one drachm Rochelle salts, five gether, drop on tin, or roll into any shape; two ozs. of sweet 
grains of ginger powder. almonds beaten with them, or a few currants, are a great 
For tHe Croup.—Saturated tartar of antimony two grains; improvement. 
calomel one grain, Mixed in a marble mortar with ten} Indian Trifle—Boil a quart of new milk with a large stick 
grains of fine sugar. of cinnamon; thicken it with rice flour, first moistened with 
cold milk, and swéeten to your taste. Pour it into a dish, 
and when cold cut it into the shape of a star, or any other 
shape you please, take out the spare rice and fill the space 
Captains Biscuits—The necessary quantity of flour (which $ with custard. Ornament with slit almonds and spots of cur- 
of course entirely depends upon the number of biscuits re- § rant jelly. 
quired) is to be mixed with water in such quantity, that the } Sly ZLuns.—Two pounds of flour, one pint of milk, four 
dough produced will be the stiffest and most solid that it : eggs, and two spoonfuls of yeast, make into a paste, and let 
will be possible to work. Indeed, so hard ought this dough § 3 it rise well; then knead into it half a pound of butter anda 
to be, that it would not be practicable to knead it with the } $ little salt, let it stand an hour, bake in a tin in a quick oven. 
hands in the usual way. To obviate this difficulty, a long ¢ $ To be buttered and eaten hot: a little suger may be added. 
bar of wood, having a sharp edge, fastened at one end toa 3 Old Pudding.—Make a thick custard: line a mould with 
block, yet with sufficient liberty to move with a kind of } raisins, marmalade, and savoy biscuits cut into shreds; pour 
chopping motion, should extend over the table on which lies : the custard into the mould, let it boil an hour, and when 
the dough flattened out. This should be chopped in all $ $ cold, turn it ont, and serve it up with wine sauce, 
directions, doubled up, flattened, and chopped again, until $ : Gingerbread Niuts—One pound of flour, rub into it 14 Ib. 
sufficiently kneaded, after which roll it into pieces of about ; of butter, 14 Ib. white powdered sugar, one oz. of grated 
an inch and a half in diameter, cut these into lengths the > ginger and the peel ofalemon. Bake in a slow oven. 
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MISCELLANEOUS REOCHIPTS, ; Ginger Beer —One and a-half ounces of well sliced ginger, 
To Clean Oil Paintings.—Soluble yarnishes, such as sugar, ? 1 oz. of cream of tartar, 1 lemon sliced, 1 1b. of white sugar. 
glue, honey, gum arabic, isinglass, white of egg, and dirt ; Put the ingredients into an earthen vessel and pour on them 
generally may be removed by employing hot water. Tos one gallon of boiling water; when cold add a tablespoonful 
know when the painting is varnished or coated with such ° of yeast and let the whole stand until next morning; then 
materials, moisten some part with water, which will become $ skim and bottle it, and in three days it will be fit for use, 
clammy to the touch. ‘To clean the picture, lay it horizon- § Dentifrice.—Charcoal and honey mixed into a paste, forms 
tally upon a table, or some convenient place, and go over the 2 a very excellent preparation for cleaning the teeth with. 
whole surface with a sponge dipped in boiling water, which 
should be used freely, until the coating begins to soften; 
then the heat must be lowered gradually as the varnish is 
removed. If, however, the coating is not easily removed, 
gentle friction with stale bread crumbs, a damp linen cloth, 
or the end of the fore-finger, will generally effect it, or assist 
in doing so. White of egg may be removed (if not coagu 
lated by heat) by using an excess of albumen (white of egg 
and cold water;) but, if coagulated, by employing a weak 
solution of a caustic alkali, or potash. 


Cheap and Easy way of Framing Prints.—Obtain a pieco 
of thin board or mill-board, the size of the print intended to 
be framed, or rather larger, upon which slightly adhere the 
print with gum; procure a piece of glass exactly the sizo of 
the board and bind over the edges all round strongly with 
coarse paper; a piece of ornamental paper is then to be 
pasted in front to imitate a frame. A slip of tho old-fash- 
ioned paper bordering will be found to answer admirably. 
If intended to be suspended, rings are to be tacked at the 
back of the board. Should the paper that is chosen to go 
round the print be something of gold and white, it will 


scarcely be known from an enameled frame. @ rm saatitowe eIRSR ERT 
an ape 53 th ENERAL REMARKS.—Vashion is now indulgent; it allows 
A Remeily for. Hair Turning Prematurely. Grey The every lady to follow her own taste and caprices, provided 


only remedy isito dye;for which purpose the Zollowing 9 nn 3 there is nothing ungraceful. Ornaments for skirts will still 


Saye eaND TELE melon) Buulsodmuiese halt a veun ae & be flounces and pyramids at the side. There will also be 
be boiled in olive oil until they are soft. They are then to % . ie &, 
F k 2 some dresses with double skirts, and others with the apron 
be dried on a stone, and reduced to an impalpable powder. $, 00. ’ 
Bibs. - Sai 2 § trimming in front. Braces remain in vogue; they set off the 
This is to be rubbed up in a mortar with its own weight of $ 1 male Bush maineue ia Bodi : 

. - shape of the back by making it appear wider. Bodies will 
powdered pine charcoal, and the same quantity of salt. The Senin high for ordinary dress, and low for evening parties. 
whole must now. be boiled in three quarts ae water until a 3 Open sleeves too are retained, as they will always be more 
ar yes ScULDeY falls to the bottom. This is the dye. : elegant than the others, being accompanied by handsome 
eee nag a a Naas, er 5 tones YEE ray $ under-sleeyes with puffs and lace. Close sleeves will be ap- 
cantion is used it will stain the skin also) after which put on ¢ propriated to halfdress and ntrosKdieuay “Alt Gohan onteneesed 

aaa 7 . . 
anvollelim caps 7 When /dry-brushitt outs are made with long jacket bodies. Round bodies, that is, 
Ginger Wine—To every gallon of water add three pounds $ without lappets or basques at the waist, almost exclusively 
of sugar and one pound of ginger, the paring of one lemon, ; belong to full dress, Satin seems to be regaining the favor 
half a pound of raisins, stoned; boil all half an hour, let it ’ which it once enjoyed, as several satin “dresses have been 
stand until it is lukewarm, then put it into the cask with $ made up this winter. It is considered more suitable for 
the juice of a lemon; add one spoonful of yeast to every gal- ¢ middle-aged and elderly ladies than young ladies. One of 
lon, stir it every day for ten days, then add half a pint of § the most elegant of these now satin dresses is black, and is 
brandy to every two gallons, half an ounce of isinglass to § intended for dinner or evening costume. Tho skirt is trim- 
every six gallons; stop it close down, and in about eight § med with flounces of black lace, each surmounted with a 
woeks it will be fit to bottlo. $ quilling of cherry-color velvet. The corsage is low and 
T Strengthen and Improve the Voice—Practice two or ¢ pointed, and has a Fichu Antoinette edged with a ruche of 
three times a day; but at first not longer than ten minutes cherry-color velvet. 
at a time, and let one of these times be before breakfast. Byentna Dresses for quite young ladies are mostly made 
Exercise the extremity of the voice, but do not dwell upon of tarltan, tulle or crape, and have two or even three skirts. 
thoso notes you touch with difficulty. Open the mouth at $ But little trimming is used. These are light, graceful, and 
all times in the higher notes, especially; open it to the ears youthful. 
asifsmiling, Take nothing to clear the voice but a glass of : CLOAKS are made longer than they have been for a great 
cold water, and always avoid pastry, rich cream, coffee, and $ many years. ‘The shawl form and the bournous are both 
cake, when you intend to sing. _ $ favorites. Some are made with broad sleeves and some 
To Restore Crape—When a drop of water falls on a black } without any sleeves at all. One cloak of black velvet is 
crape veil or collar it leaves a conspicuous white mark, To made in the shawl form, and is edged round with a broad 
obliterate this, spread the crape on a table, (laying on it a § band of velvot in a plaid pattern, beneath which descends a 
large book or a paper weight to keep it steady) and place $ row of fringe. The cloak has a hood with revers formed of 
underneath the stain a piece of old black silk. With a large § bands of plaided velvet. 
camelhair brush dipped in common ink go over the stain; § Bonnets or Brack Venver are very much in fayor this 
and then wipe off the ink with a bit of old soft silk. It will § winter. One of the handsomest is ornamented with stripes 
dry immediately and the white mark will be seon no more, § of amber-color satin, and has at the edge a row of black lace, 
To Extract Grease Spots from Velvet, you should first warm ° which is turned pack over the brim. On one side there is a 
the spot before the fire, then hold it over the finger and care- $ small tuft of black feathers sprigged with amber-color stars. 
fully apply spirits of wine with a sillk handkerchief, } In the inside a yellow rose is placed on one side, and on the 
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FASHIONS FOR JANUARY. 


Fig. 1.—Bat Dress or CANARY COLORED SiLK.—Skirt co- 
yored with puffings of tulle of the same color, and trimmed 
with long garlands of purple flowers, the garlands increasing 
in width as they approach the bottom of the dress. Sleeves 
and body trimmed to correspond with the skirt. Head-dress 
of flowers, like those on the dress. 

Fig. u.—AN Opera Dress or Pink Six, trimmed with 
pink and white fringe. Opera cloak of white cashmere trim- 
med with pink plush; the hood is of pink plush lined with 
white silk. 

Via. ur—SnHaw. Croak or GRos D’TRLANDE, cut to a point 
and terminated by a band of yelvet as a border. The part 
of the velvet behind is fourteen inches deep, while at the 
bend of the arm it is only ten inches. The shawl is edged 
with a fringe of silk twist and chenille. 

Ia. 1v.—Brack Waurina Coat or CLorn.—The sleeve 
and body are cut in one piece. The front fits tightly to the 
waist, 
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other, a bow of black velvet. The strings are of black velvet ¢ 
edged with an amber stripe. 

CoLLARS, SLEEVES AND Ficuus of the newest styles are } 
given among our fashions in the front of the present num- : 
ber. Parisian collars and those with barbs crossing on the 
breast are in vogue. This Parisian collar is simply a little 
band, to which is sewed an insertion surmounted by a row 
of Valenciennes, and turning over like the under-sleeves of 
the same kind. Elegant under-sleeyes are still made of tulle 
puffs and lace flounces decorated with loops and bows of 
ribbon. 

Hivap-Dresses appear in great variety. One of the pret- 
tiest is composed of a net formed of very narrow rows of 
cerulean blue velvet, having a stripe in gold passing through 
the centre of each row. In front, the edge of the net forms 
vandykes. On each side are loops of ribbon disposed in 
clusters, and intermingled with gold twist and enameled 
rings. The flowers for ball costume are superb. One of the § 
most elegant wreaths for the hair is composed of two mag: § ‘ 
nolias, one being placed on each side. One of these flowers 3 
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is full blown, and the other scarcely opened. They are | 
united by a band of foliage, which forms the wreath. An- 
other wreath is composed of dahlias of various hues. : 
s 
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“PrreRson” FoR 185$8.—We think we may claim that this ; 
is the handsomest number of a Lady’s Magazine ever pub- 3 3 
lished. All we ask ts to have it compared with the January $ 
number of others. Those, familiar with “Peterson,” give it ; 
credit for superiority in the following points. 1st. None ¥ 
publish such powerfully written original stories. 2nd. Our § 
colored fashion-plates are later, prettier and more reliable. 
3rd. More embellishments and letter-press are given, during 3 
the year, ir proportion to the price. 4th. Our patterns for 3 
Crochet, Netting, Embroidery, Knitting, Bead-Work, Hair- 
Work, Shell-Work, &c., and our New Receipts are more ‘ 
numerous. 5. The Magazine is strictly moral, and is re- 
commended, by Clergymen,'on this account, as the best for § 
the family. 6/h. We always do more than wé promise. Ze > 
public has found this out, The indications are that we a ; 
print more copies, in 1858, than we haye eyer done. 
should not surprise us, indeed, to have over one Pe 
thousand subscribers, or even as many as all the other Lady’s 
Magazines together his is emphatically the Magazine for 
the times. Gut uP your Crups at once! 

How ro Remir.—In remitting, write legibly, at the top of 
the letter, the name of the post-office, county and state. If } 
gold is sent, fasten it to a bit of thin paste-board, of the size § ; 
of the letter when folded; for otherwise it may slip out. Tell 2 
nobody your letter contains money. Do not register it. If 
you take these precautions, the remittances may be at our 
rislx. 
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Your Country Paper.—Always take your country news- 
paper and “Peterson,” the first for the local news, the last 
for stories, fashions, receipts, patterns, &c. &c. Most country 
papers club with “Peterson,” by which you can get both at 
a reduced rate. ' 

Comine IN ny THousANDS.—Subscribers for 1858 are pour- 

» ing in by thousands. Never before have we received so many 
up to the time we put our January number to press. Vor 
next year “Peterson” will “lead the field.” 

Dirrerent Post-rowns For Ciuss.—Subscribers, in a club, 
can have the Magazine sent wherever they reside. If de- 
sired, it will be sent to as many different post-offices as there 
ure members of the club. 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fic. 1—Bany’s Cloak or Wuitr Casumene, trimmed with 
rich silk embroidery in vandykes. Bonnet of white cash 
mere. 

Fic. 11.—DRuss FOR A LITTLE GIRL seven years of age. The 
frock is of blue silk, trimmed at the side with black velyet 
put on in diamond form. Coat of black velvet, finished with 
a ball trimming. Little black velvet bonnet and feathers. 

Fic. m1.—Dress FoR A LitiLE Girt four years of age, of 
scarlet merino. The body is cut square on the shoulder, and 
has a full polka at the waist. It is profusely trimmed with 
black velvet ribbon and buttons. Cambric under-sleeves. 
The spencer is formed of cambric and insertions. 

GBNERAL REMARKS.—For small boys dresses of velvet are 
yery much worn. ‘They are longer than formerly. ‘The 
ruffled pantalette comes below the dress, and a cloth gaiter 
keeps the limbs warm. Round capes are sometimes added 
for the street dress. The caps are usually of velvet with a 
tuft of cock’s plumes. For larger boys, the cassimere pan- 
taloons, with a closely-fitting jacket of the same material, 
are popular, 

For little girls, we give one of the newest style of cloaks, 
in the front of the number. 
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Critpren’s Honmay Srort—Cinderella and the little Glass 
Slipper, with Magic Changes. Price 15 Cents—Prettiér than 
all the paper dolls. Changes, Cinderella, The Prince, The 
Fairy God-Mother, and different costumes to each, with the 
beautiful carriage she went to the ball in, beautifully colored, 
all for fifteen cents. Just published by J. E. Tilton, Salem, 
It will be sent, post-paid, by J. E. Tilton, on receipt 
of six three cent stamps, or will be found at the principal 
bookstores. Other dealers are trying to imitate this beauti- 
ful thing. Notice the publisher, J. E. Tilton, Salem, Mass. 
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Wat To Remrr.—Eastern funds preferred, such as notes / 


of solvent banks in New York, New England, or Pennsyl- 
yania. If these cannot be had, send notes current in your 
neighborhood. By solvent banks we mean all banks, whether 
suspended or not, which have not really failed. Where the 
amount is large, buy a draft on New York, or Philadelphia, 
if possible, and deduct the exchange, 





Tuk Casn Sysvem—The Dansville (N. Y.) Herald asks:— 
“Tow can Peterson afford so splendid and attractive a 
Magazine for two dollars?” he secret is our rigid adher- 
ence to the cash system. We make no losses and buy at the 
lowest cash prices. Of course, Magazines which trust, and 
lose thousands annually, cannot moths with us. — 


More For tHe Monny.—The True Jeffersonian—neyer did 
it say a truer word—remarks, in noticing our December 
number :—* Peterson’s Magazine contains more reading mat- 
ter for less money than any other periodical which comes to 
this office.” 


Postage on “PETERSON.”—This, when pre-paid quarterly, 
at the office of delivery, is one and a half cents a number, 
per month, or four cents and a half for the three months: if 
not pre-paid it is double this. 


“Prrprson” AND “TARPER.”—For $8.50 we will send a 
copy of “ Peterson” and “ Harper’s Magazine,” for one year. 


OLD AS WetL As New subscribers may join clubs. 
make no distinctions. 


We 


Post-Orrice Stamps.—Fractions of a dollar may be remit- 
ted in postage stamps. 
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THE EUGENIE DRESS. 
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CAPT HR AWHILE.” 





BY ANNA BLYTHEWOOD. 





Buussxp little Jessie! she sleeps in the grave- : «Then Jessie will not cry any more, ma,” she 
yard on the hill beside her little brother, whose $ said. 
boyish sports were wont to awaken her merry And so, with faith and love and hope in her 
shouts and gleefullaugh: she sleeps beside them, S little heart, the sweet child sunk to sleep. After 
and their ransomed spirits wander together, led § that she wept no more. 
by the “Good Shepherd” through the flower v3 The few brief weeks she remained with us, are 


meads and beside the still, sunshiny waters of iw as really ‘‘the substance of things hoped for.’ 


paradise. $ She seemed to live in the sunlight of God’s pre- 

She is safely housed from the storm and the ; sence; to feel that heaven, vi home of her 
tempest, and securcly nestles in the Saviour’s ‘brothers, ‘‘was all about her.” Her perfect 
bosom. Ease urance was an hourly support, as well as an 


But ah! how I miss her. I miss the soft caress § hourly reproof to my own timid, half-hearted, 
of her dewy lips and the pure light of her sweet 3 fearful faith. 
blue eyes, when morning calls me to the toiland$ It was Sabbath evening. Day was melting 
care of another day. I miss her when in the ¥ into twilight. Jessie and T sat on the low door 
nellow twilight, her little sister knecls bes ide $« step, watching the stars, as one by one they 
ne to lisp her evening prayer. I miss her when 2 silently lighted up their twinkling, blinking 

‘gather buds and flowers in the cool, dewy morn- § lamps in the deep azure. Her beautiful head 
hg. When I lie down at night, I miss the warm rested on my bosom. She gazed upward, long 
casp of her dimpled hand and the fragrance of § ; and silently, as if reading, with her infant soul, 
vr soft breath. Dear Jessie! I miss thee every- S the unreyealed mystery of heayen. A mist 
wiere. ‘gathered slowly over her bright eyes; then 

When her brothers were covered up in the’ hung, like dew-drops, on the long, silky lashes, 
grive-yard—twin lilies nipped by the cold blast! § and rolled over her plump, rosy cheek; a sigh, 
—ier infantile grief would not be soothed until § srather felt than heard, parted her lips: and 
I cried up my own rebellious tears, and stilled § $ when L bent over her, and said, 
thebursting of my own heart, to tell her of the «*What is the matter, Jessie?” 


bright, bright land to which the Good Shep- : She suddenly threw her tiny arms around my 
hert? had borne our pet lambs. As I talked of ; neck, and sobbed out, 
its glories; its pure ‘river of water;” its won-{ ‘Oh! ma, me think God is so long coming.” 
derftl trees, ever bearing, ever budding, ever’ T whispered words of comfort and submis- 
blooning; of its fadeless flowers aud balmy air; ; sion, and bade her be patient, and trusting, and 
its cherub inhabitants and its angel music, her § good, and God would come ‘‘after awhile.” 
sobs seased; and looking up into my face with} After awhile! Ah! little did I think how soon 
a light in her eyes, which seemed like a sudden ; that ‘after awhile’ would be. The soft morning 
glance from the land of glory, she murmured, } air wafted the sweet breath of the honeysuckle, 
softly, which she loved so well, to the couch of tittle 
“Oh! ma, will we ever go there?” s Jessie for the last time. Death stole into our 
“Yes, yes, my child,” I replied, ‘God will $ chamber whilst we slept, and had almost borne 
come for us, after awhile.” off our darling ere we awoke. Startled, trem- 
Vou. XXXIII.—6 105 
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oling, weeping, we knelt beside her crib, and, paused, and turning back to earth, she said in 
s . 

as the gentle light of morning gleamed upon the } a clear, sweet voice, 

casement, just as she was almost ready to begin “Oh, ma! good ma! don’t ery for little Jessie, 


the song of the ransomed in heaven, her spirit God will come for you too, ArreR AWHILE.” 
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BY MAGGIE STEWART. 





No friendly hand to guide and cheer, 
Sad—weary—all alone, 

No eye to bend on me a glance 
Responsive to my own; 

No “own heart’s home” where holy love 
Will ever shelter me; 

And when I come with weary feet, 
No smile to welcome me, 

No voice to speak in cheering tone, 
No warm lips pressed to mine; 

No strong, true arm to lean upon, 
Or closely ’round me twine. 

Hush, throbbing heart, thy bitter wail; 
Cease thy vain, useless quest; 

Trust in the Love that will not fail 
To calm thy wild unrest; 

Hope whispers softly through the gloom, 
Twill not be always night, 

A fairer, brighter day will dawn, 
Tilumed by Heavenly light. 


I’m gazing down Life’s pathway dim, 
A dreary path to me; 
My spirit hears no choral hymn, 
No sunny spot I see. 
My fancy spreads the future out— 
A weary, tangled maze; 
I read its mystic pages o’er, 
And read with eager gaze; 
»  Avchequered path before me lies, 
* — O’ercast by Sorrow’s gloom, 
‘Thick clouds obscure the sunny skies, 
Flowers fade amidst their bloom, 
“Hope’s star” shines faintly through the clouds; 
Life seemeth darkest night: 
Will it be long ere morning dawn 
In gladness to my sight? 
I cannot crush these longings down, 1 
They burn with quenchless glow, 
My lone heart asketh with a moan, 
Will it be always so? 
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BY MRS. ANNA BACHE, 





Descenn, descend, thou star-crowned Night, 
Fall soft on sky and sea; 

And fold my love in slumbers light— ' 
Sweet dreams of home and me, 


Illume my sailor’s ocean way, 
And guide him home to me. 


Blow fresh, blow fresh, ye Southern gales! 
Across the restless sea; 

And fill, oh! fill the fluttering sails, 
That speed my love to me. 


Away, away, ye tempests dark! 
‘To Northern ices flee; 
And spare, oh! spare the gallant bark, 


Mab beans any lbyeHto me, Point true, point true, thou polar steel! 


True as my fond heart be; 
Thy tremblings mock the fears I feel, 
‘Till he returns to me. 


Arise, arise, thou rosy Day! 
Shine clear on hill and lea 
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, 
Way, gallant Image, didst thou follow me 

Into this solemn sanctum of my mind? 

Why with thy luminous eyes hast struck me blind, 
3o that no other object I can see? 
What dost thou want of me, or I of thee? 

I’m but a melancholy child of song, 

Lisping in numbers what I learn of Wrong, 


Right, Joy, Hope, Beauty—saintly company; 
And though I’ve nerve and sinew, flesh and blood, 
Wherewith to link me to mortality, 
And loye enough to fill Eternity, 
I fear thow dst like not such ambrosial food, 
And wouldst but lift the latchet of my heart, 
Look in—and then upon thy way depart. 
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CHAPTER I. Mandarin in Dresden porcelain. Then I awoke 

Ture was such a party assembled in the} with—well, ’m ashamed to tell it, but it’s 
wainscoted, low-ceiled library at the Wood-§ absolutely true—I awoke with a—a—snore, and 
lands, as can only be gathered in a hospitable } found myself comfortably sleeping on the gen- 
mansion of old Virginia. It was October, but § tleman’s shoulder.” 
the evenings were cool among those breezy hills, } ‘Happy gentleman!” interrupted Mr. Taylor. 
and a huge hickory fire crackled and sparkled; ‘Was he handsome, Miss Page?” asked some 
in the wide-mouthed chimney, throwing ruddy $ of" the ladies. 
lights on the groups who sat near it, and strange, “T don’t know, for the lights were all out, 
fantastic, dancing shadows on the more distant 3 except one in the far end of the car, but I think 
book-cases, and the be-ruffled or peruked por- ‘he had dark eyes, that expressed a good deal of 
traits which hung here and there around the § ; amusement, and a moustache, and that’s always 
room. Over the bronzed clock on the mantle} handsome, you know. But the provoking part 
were suspended branching deer-horns, a fox’s of the business was that I went to sleep the 
brush, a clumsy old ‘Queen Anne,” and a rusty ; second time, and when I awoke about daylight, 
sword or two, each of which had a story of its}I was on his shoulder again. Indeed I rather 
own. ; ¢ began to like it,” said Natalie, 

“Papa, mamma, here’s Natalie,” said Cora: ; ‘Yes, and she vows that she’s going to marry 
Taylor, as she entered the library, followed by a$a man who can support her so comfortably,” 
lady who was so tall that Cora’s petite form ‘laughed Cora. 
seemed almost fairy-like beside her. “Unfortunately for any designs of mine, he 

“How did Charley happen to miss you?” § went on, and I stopped at P , in the vain 
“Wow far did you have to travel alone?” 3 hope that Charley would turn up somewhere,” 
“Weren’t you horribly afraid?” were the ques- Natalie replied. 
tions asked on all sides, as soon as the greetings ; “Why, Antony, you must haye come on in the 
were over. same train with Miss Page, then! What a pity 

‘Oh! no, I wasn’t afraid. I got along yery $ you hadn’t known each other,” said Mr. Taylor, 
well, particularly last night,” answered Natalie. § turning toward a gentleman who was sitting out 
“Tt was ten o’clock when we changed cars at ; of the group, away from the fire, and in the 
A , and when I entered the car there was shadow. . 
not a yacant place. Somebody was curled up} “I should haye been happy to have known 
on eyery seat, that had not already two occu- ; Miss Page,” was the reply, without looking up. 
pants. I acknowledge that I was worried and } Natalie glanced quickly around. She had not 
neryous from haying missed Charley, and of : noticed him before, but the speaker seemed de- 
course did not feel inclined to stand all night, 3 S ter mined that his face should not be seen, for he 
so by the time I got to the furthest end of the $ ‘leaned over with his head down and his elbows 
car and found no vacancies, I was obliged to $on his knees, pulling the ears of a greyhound 
rouse a gentleman, and ask for a part of his s that was standing before him. 
seat. He gathered himself up without a word,$ ‘Till tea was announced, the dog seemed to 
but I suspect that his blessings did not shower $ engross the gentleman’s attention. Then Cora 
upon me.” § said, 

Natalie paused, but Cora said, “‘Well, go on,$ ‘Here, Antony, take care of Natalie. I put 
tell the rest.” Sher under your especial charge till after the 

*«Certainly, Miss Page, no half confidences, if 3 3 wedding.” And she went off happy, leaning on 
you please,” said Mr. Taylor, laughing. $ Frank Lesley’s arm. For Frank and herself had 

“Oh! I’ve not any confidences to give, except ; arranged, that his brother Antony and her friend 
that I got sleepy at last, I suppose, and pro- 3 Natalie Page should be thrown a great deal to- 
bably nodded. I haye no doubt but that my § gether as bridesmaid and groomsman; should 
performances in that way looked like a Chinese? love each other; should have a a or 80, 
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(ora held that an engagement was not orthodox § Page was a romp.’ But that wasn’t saying he 
without a quarrel,) should make it wp; (thes § didn’t like you, you know.” 

making up was so pleasant;) and should finally 3 ; ‘‘Humph!” was the only reply that Natalie 
marry, and live happily ever after, in the true } vouchsafed, as she closed the lock of her trunk 
roraance fashion. : with a snap. 

As Natalie walked down the passage, Ueenea 
the tea-room, she was inwardly blaming herself 
for not noticing more particularly her com- CHAPTER Il. 
panion’s features the night before. This gen-3; Mr. Taynor determined that the last month 
tleman at her side bore a wonderful general} of his daughter’s stay at home should be as gay 
likeness to him, she thought; he certainly had a Sas his love, a crowded house, and a party of 
moustache; and if she could only catch the ex- 3 laughter-loying, turbulent spirits could make it, 
pression of his eyes she would be satisfied. Natalie was the leader in all the frolics, but 

The consciousness that she had so coolly ex-3 she avoided Mr. Lesley as much as possible. 
pressed her determination to marry her travelling ; There was always a flash of defiance in her eye, 
companion, and declared her position on his { howeyer, if he happened to be present when she 
shoulder to be so comfortable, made the hot had done anything particularly owtre. 
blood rise to Natalie’s cheek and brow, when § S “Come, girls, let’s have a ride,” she said, one 
Mr. Lesley gave her one laughing glance as he day, as they met the huge hay-wagon, in one of 
took his seat by her at the table, that satisfied $ their walks. ‘Lhe gentlemen have all gone over 
her of his identity. Her manner was unusually ‘to Mr. Warren’s, so we've safe. Vl be Jehu, 
constrained during the rest of the evening. $Jump in,” and in a few moments the reins were 

Cora whispered to Frank as the party sepa-$ taken from Bill, and the bottom of the wagon 
rated for the night, ‘It’s too bad, I see plain § filled with laughing girls, cuddled down on the 
enough that Natalie don’t like Antony; all our 3 loose boards. 
fun will be spoiled now.” ~ $A yery wild pair of horses, Bill! Do you think 

The face of the bride-clect, during the evening, § they will run away?” asked Natalie, gravely. 
looked as disconsolate as it was possible for such $ Sk Lor’ no, Miss,” answered Bill, as he stood 
a naturally happy face to look. She sat silently : showing a mouth full of white teeth, and thrust- 
watching her friend, as Natalie took out dress i ing both hands far down in his trousers pockets. 
after dress from her trunk. At last she ex-$ ‘All right, girls?” queried the driver, She 
claimed, : 3 gaye the whip a crack; and off they started. Vir- 

‘Natalie, what made you so stiff toward ginia roads are no where proverbial for haying 
Antony? Don’t be disagreeable now, will you?” 3 been benefited by Macadam, and those in the 

“Not any more than is natural to me,” was : vicinity of Mr. Taylor’s plantation did not belie 
the reply, with the saucy air of one who was ‘the usual reputation, But Natalie drove up hill 
conscious of never being considered disagree- } and down hill, over stones and through ruts, 
able, except by discarded lovers. { regardless of the laughing exclamations of her 

“J thought, when you met, you must like each } companions, who were jolted about on the loose 
other; but it seems that you haye taken just as $ boards that coyered the bottom of the wagon. 
strong an antipathy to him as he did to ” put \ «Keep quiet, it’s good for digestion,” said she, 
Cora stopped. {half turning her head, but giving the whip a 

Miss Page was still kneeling by her trunk, but } crack at the same time. She was standing up 
her hand fell as she turned her flashing grey {with the reins in her hand; her long hair, which 
eyes quickly on her friend. ; had partially escaped, flying about her face in 

“Well, go on, Cora,” she said, finding that 3 every direction, 

Cora did not proceed. ‘As he did to me, I sup- «Queen Boadicea, in her chariot, by all that’ 
pose you were going to say. Pray what reason } good,” she heard some one say. 4 
had Mr. Antony Lesley to dislike me?” She pulled the horses up with a jerk. 

“Well, I don’t know that he disliked youex-} Had the ghost of Antony Lesley stood before 
actly,” exclaimed Cora, terribly perplexed, ‘‘but } her, instead of Antony Lesley himself, she could 
he used to hear me talk about you after your } not haye been more startled. But it was only 
visit here a year or two ago; how you used to } for a moment, and then her audacity came to her 
climb into the hay-mow, and driye about the 3 rescue. 
country by yourself, and dress up like a ghost, “Make the Roman captive, my women!” she 
and all those mad pranks of yours; and one day { said, in the same light tone in which she had 
he said that he ‘suspected that my friend Miss ‘been addressed. ‘We will take his death into 
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consideration,”’ she added, as Mr. Lesley sprang y Woodlands. Grey mists over the hills; yellow 
into the wagon, 3 leaves circling slowly down; sodden flowers nod- 

The ride back was not quite so gay. The | ding sullenly in the garden; the dreary, dreary 
charioteer seemed to think it necessary to pay § ; srvain; the mournful winds roaring about the old 
strict attention to her horses, and she only occa- 3 ; house; was it any wonder that those who» had 
sionally glanced down a reply to the gentleman § ; * nothing else to occupy them should fall in love? 
who sat on the bottom of the wagon at her feet,} In truth, Antony Lesley had surrendered his 
his arms clasped around his knees, as he looked {heart unconditionally, the night when Natalie’s 
up into her face with saucy eyes, and proyok- ; nodding head had fallen on his shoulder. Ue 
ingly commented upon her driving. ‘had been very glad to have it remain there, ex- 

“J wish that man was in Flanders,” sighed : cusing himself to himself by thinking how much 

\ 
; 
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Natalie, as she sat in her own room, on her re- § more comfortable it was for her, 

turn, the excitement all over; ‘he’s my Lele notre. As for Natalie!—well, Natalie was playing a 

He thought me a romp, did he? Well, I don’t } desperate game, determined to be revenged for 

know that his opinion is of much consequence,” § <his calling her a “romp,” and to let him see 

and she rose to arrange her disheveled hair. ‘that she really did not mean to marry the gen- 
She was half way down the staircase, just 3 tleman of whose shoulder she made a pillow in 

before dinner, when she saw a couple of the ser- 3 the cars. 

vants waxing and polishing the black walnut 3 

floor of the hall. Natalie took a seat on the } CHAPTER 11. 

8 





steps to watch them. This was Gabriel’s pet$ Tumrm hung in the hall, at Woodlands, a por- 
pride, He puffed as he rubbed, telling Clary to; trait of one of the Taylors of olden times, a 
‘put a little more elbow-grease on dat part 0’ : stately lady; with pride on her regal brow, and 
yourn. It looks jis like de hall to Massa War- § pride in the curl of her red lips, but withal a 
ren’s. Mought’s well be pine, for all de polish § dewy sadness in the yearning eyes. The hair 
on it. Now whare I’se rubbin, you see’s, as § was combed back carelessly from the full fore- 
head, and hung in long, loose curls on the white 
neck. The stiff rose-colored brocade and deli- 
cate lace seemed a fit appendage to the wearer. 
This picture had haunted Natalie; and she often 
spoke of it. 

‘A game of chess to night, Miss Page?” asked 
Mr. Lesley, one evening. 

Natalie assented, and they played for a long 
time in silence. He had just made a move, and 
she sat leaning her cheek on her hand, contem- 
plating the board thoughtfully. He looked at 
her steadily. He was beginning to arrive at a 
¢ true estimate of her character; he was beginning 
to think that her defiant manner was probably ° 

not so much against him after all. As he leaned 
across the small chess-table, his breath almost 
wayed the loose curls which fell on her neck. 
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bright as a lookin-glass and as glip as ice.” 

Gabriel’s words were too true. Thé hall door 
opened, and Antony Lesley was hurrying across 
it, when his foot slipped, and down he went on 
his back. The whites of Gabriel’s eyes showed 
distinctly as he attempted to help Mr. Lesley up; 
and before the latter had recovered his footing, 
he was sure he heard the tinkle of a silvery 
laugh. 

“Be careful to avoid slippery places in future, 
My. Lesley. But pride must have a fall, you 
know,” said a mocking voice, as Natalie came ; 
bounding down the staircase. 

But alas! she had just reached the bottoms: 
when she also was the victim of Gabriel’s exces- 
sive polishing. She had been so elated with 
Mr. Lesley’s fall, that she forgot her own foot- 
steps, and after a slide and an ineffectual effort} “‘ Miss Page!” 
at recovery, she too came down. Natalie looked up. 

“T believe with Rochefoucauld, Miss Page, that § s «Do you know the story of the lady whose 
we are always glad to see others brought down § § picture you talk of so much?” he asked. 
to our own level,” said the gentleman, as he $ «She ‘lived and loved and died,’ the usual 
story, 1 suppose,” was the indifferent answer. 

“Yes, but she was beloved in return,” said 
Mr. Lesley. 

‘Quite common!” was the only reply, with a 
nod, 
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assisted her up. 

Natalie bit her lips with vexation. ‘Oh! if T 
only could be revenged,” she muttered, as she 
made her way to the library. ‘I wish he would 
fall in love with me. Wouldn’t I refuse him?” 
and the very thought brought the light to her ‘«‘By a man who was willing to sacrifice all the 
eyes. prejudices of religion and rank for her sake,” 

A week of wet weather set in. There were no ; continued the gentleman. 
more rides, nor rambles, for the party at the} ‘*Quite wncommon!” was all the answer that 
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Natalie deigned, as she raised her hand as if tos ‘Don’t go with him, Natalie, youll have to 

make a move. i hold on to him like grim death, and that’s what 
«She was too proud to marry him, but it broke } he wants,” said Mr. Taylor, laughing. 

her heart,” said Lesley. “Ido not intend to,” was the reply. ‘‘Miss 
“Very foolish of her,” answered Natalie. ’ Bryant, if you go on Pluto, let me ride behind 
‘“©You don’t seem to fancy that story, Miss $ you, won’t you?” 

Page; I’ve another that I’ll tell you.” “Certainly, honey, we can go so, all comfort- 
For one moment Natalie looked in his face. § able.” 

A gleam of triumph was in her eyes, as they fell, ‘Better have taken my offer, Miss Page,” 

but the rest of her countenance was stolid. 3 whispered Antony Lesley, as they left the table. 

‘ 

: 
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She raised her hand; for one moment her ‘You see, Miss Bryant is so big that she will 
fingers rested above the piece; it was moved; } want all of Pluto for herself; and, besides, you 
and, with eyes that looked steadily at Antony § will have to be tied to her; your arms will never 
Lesley, but with a low voice, she said, mean- * each around her in the world.” 
ingly, as she rose from her seat, “Tl risk it,” answered Natalie. 

“Check-mated |” “You'll repent,” saidthe gentleman. ‘You're 

A cold bow was the only answer, as the gen- $ an Amazon in the saddle, but it is yet to be seen 
tleman wheeled away the table to let her pass. 8 what you are behind it.” 

Oh! wayward heart of Natalie Page. She Such laughter and scrambling as there was in 
surely should have been happy, for had not her { mounting, when the party assembled after an 
pride triumphed, and her reyenge been sweet : ; yearly dinner. Miss Bryant, a maiden sister of 
and sure? But one might have thought that § : Mrs. Taylor’s, was the perfect ideal of an Arab 
there was regret in her eyes, as she sat gazing, } beauty, a load for a camel. And Pluto was a 
silently, in the fire, seeming to seek in the glow- huge beast, with a mind of his own, who had 
ing coals for a prophecy of her future. $ already lived twenty years, and considered that 

“He can’t call me a coquette; I’ve never en- : his days for work were over, but that he would 
couraged him,” she thought, as her glance fell : occasionally carry Miss Bryant as a favor. 
on Mr. Lesley, who was now seated at atable$ One couple after another defiled off the lawn, 
with a book in his hand, though not a leaf had $ Sand Natalie, who had hung back, hoping that 
been turned since he took it up. : Antony Lesley would ride away with a lady, was 

“T know she understood me,” he was saying § at last obliged to let him assist her to mount. Miss 
to himself. ‘But what can she mean? If she : Bryant was already seated in the saddle, puffing 
had been a thorough coquette she would have let § ° with the effort it cost her to get there, and nearly 
me declare myself outright, What have I done ’ ; mono) olizing the horse. Natalie scrambled on. 
to pique her? I don’t believe she dislikes me. § ‘Pluto turned his head, phlegmatically, at this 
Yes, it must be pique! Well, she’s a woman, 3 imposition, gave an equine grunt, and quietly 
and when you haye said that, you’ve said eyery- j shook her off. 
thing. But, I can’t understand it.” $ With much laughter. and some doubts as to 
ithe result, Natalie again mounted. Pluto did 





not even deign to look around this time, but 
CHAPTER Iv. shook himself like a huge hippopotamus that has 
Prieasant weather came at last. An excursion } just come from the water; and she lighted on 
up the mountain, which had been deferred from 3 her feet a second time. 
day to day, was now decided upon. ; “Think better of it yet, won’t you, Miss 
But, how to get so large a party up? that is ; Page,” said Antony Lesley, who had been an 
the question,” said Frank Lesley, at the breakfast } amused spectator of all this. But she shook 
table. ‘ her head in the negative, though she could almost 
“There are not horses enough for so many, it’s : have cried from vexation. 
true,” answered Mr, Taylor, ‘‘so you must ride $ She was no sooner seated than Mr. Lesley 
double, young folks. Some won’t object, I’m } * took Pluto by the bridle and led him off, giving 
sure.” * him no time for further resistance. He was a 
“Why not go in carriages?” asked Natalie. $ sensible horse, and walked with sleepy, half shut 
“That shows how very little you know about } eyes, regardless of all Miss Bryant’s efforts to 
Virginia mountains,” answered: Antony Lesley. } quicken his pace. 
“Why, Miss Page, you might.ag welltry to scale! Natalie was just beginning to feel tolerably 
Parnassus in an ox-cart. I shall be very happy $ comfortable, and as if, with great caution, she 


so carry you behind me!” ‘could keep her seat, when they came to a nar- 
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row, but rapid stream of water, rushing over a “‘No, take away your horse, ’l jump,” was 

stony bed, which they were obliged to ford. It § the curt reply. 

was very picturesque, glancing in the sunlight, $ “Jump away, then,” Lesley answered, coolly. 

hurrying around projecting stones, and babbling 3 «You will hurt yourself, and Pll pick you up 

on under alders and gnarled old grape-vines that ; and take you back to the Woodlands.” 

fringed the banks. Pluto seemed to think it} Without a word, Natalie seated herself behind 

pleasant too, for, after taking a few steps in the $ Antony on his horse, but taking care to be as 

water, much to Natalie’s horror he showed a § ungracious as possible. 

decided inclination to stop. $ Miss Bryant was quietly watching the proceed- 
“Qh! he'll shake me off again,” said Natalie, 8 ings from the other side of the stream, and when 

clinging more tightly to Miss Bryant. $ she saw Miss Page under Lesley’s protection, she 
“No he won’t; keep quiet. Get along, Pluto,” * jogged on, quivering like a bag of jelly with 


was the answer. But Pluto only reached his 3 every step that Pluto took. 


head down to take a mouthful of cool water. $ «Stop your horse, Mr. Lesley; ’m going to 


by 
_ Miss Bryant jerked the reins, and applied the $ get off,’ said Natalie, when they were firmly 
whip. Pluto took a step or two forward, as if 5 landed on the opposite bank. 
quite satisfied to change his position to a deeper3 ‘What for?” he asked, as he quickened his 
place, and resolutely dipped his neck for another ¢ horse’s speed, by a motion of his heel. 
dvink. ‘ 3 “I am going to walk,” was the reply of his 
‘‘Miss Bryant, Miss Bryant, he’ll haye me in $ companion, loosening her hold. 
the water,” exclaimed Natalie, again clinging to$ But the increased gait of the horse made her 
her companion, as if her last hope in life de- 3 tighten her grasp involuntarily. 
pended on her. Byery once and a while Natalie would loosen 
“Keep still, honey; I can manage him,” was Sher hold, and just as often, by an imperceptible 
the calm reply of Miss Bryant, who satin all the $sign from his master, Comet would start off 
comfortable assurance of one who was conscious ; again at a quicker pace. 
that an earthquake could scarcely dislodge her$ A satisfied smile was on Mr. Lesley’s face, 
vast proportions. f 3 which he took good care to conceal, by never 
With every effort that Pluto made to get his 3 turning his head. : 
head down to the water, Natalie felt that she was$ As for Natalie, in spite of her intense vexa- 
slipping further off. | tion, the whole thing was so ludicrous that she 
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“Don’t let him drink; make him go on, Miss $ could not help laughing. 
Bryant,” she said. $ By this time they had overtaken the rest of 
Miss Bryant jerked and pulled with all her $ the party, and the ascent up the side of old 
strength, but all Pluto did was to shake his huge $ “Blair” had commenced. 
body in disapprobation. ’ Tf Natalie had but felt comfortable with re- 
Natalie instinctively reached out one hand to ; gard to her return, she would have enjoyed the 
cling to the twisted branches of a grape-vine, {magnificent view which now presented itself. 
which formed a green canopy over the edge of $ Distant mountains, grand and solemn in their 
the stream, when her companion gave Pluto a : purple shadows; others golden in autumn tints 
jerk and a cut that started him off, and slipping ¢ and the glorious sunset; and all around the rose- 
from under Natalie, who was totally unprepared ‘ colored and violet shades of the coming twilight, 
for this proceeding, left her hanging at least : creeping slowly up the sides of the nearer hills. 


four feet above the water. $ The scene had subdued Natalie. She suffered 
The splash of a horse’s hoofs behind her told ‘herself to be assisted on Comet’s back without a 
her plainly that Antony Lesley had seen her. $word; and the ride home, in the hazy autumn 


“Undine, Undine! Then you are no myth,” twilight, was only broken by snatches of sad 
said a gay voice. S airs, hummed by her companion, or the sub- 

“Tf you are Sir Hildebrand, and a true knight, § dued laughter of some of the party behind them. 
release me,” was the reply, as Natalie was pre- 
paring to swing herself to a bed of stones which 
cropped out above the water. CHAPTER V. 

‘Water spirit that you are, you are in the? A WEEK had now elapsed since the day of the 
power of a mortal. You will sprain your ankle 3 excursion to the mountain. Natalie’s spirits had 
if you attempt to jump on those rough stones. S become strangely fluctuating, now gayer than 
Let yourself down now on my horse,” he said, < ever, then again with an unusual disposition 
as he came up to where she was hanging. Sto reverie. There was a feverish longing, but 
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scarcely an expectation, of hearing the story 
which once before she had cut so short. Had 
Antony Lesley but been haughty, or even cool 


in his demeanor toward her, she would have 


taken ‘heart of grace;” but he treated her with 


the same careless politeness that he did Cora, or 
any of the lady visitors. He never avoided her; 
he neyer sought her company. 

Natalie felt that she was playing the game 
badly. If she was thoughtful, she was afraid 
he would suspect the cause, and then she was 
recklessly gay; if she was gay, she felt that her 
laugh was empty, and she became silent again; 
and so she alternated. 

She had but one hope, and that was in the 
wedding. She had often heard that there was a § 
certain magnetism at such times, that made the 
propinquity of hearts exceedingly dangerous to 
bridesmaids and groomsmen. 

But the bridal evening came, and Natalie Page § 
was conscious of looking more beautiful than she $ 
had ever done before; yet as she sauntered about 
the crowded rooms, or walked in the cooler halls $ 
after a dance, with her hand on Antony Lesley’s $ 
arm, it was not pressed closer to his side than 
the veriest stranger’s would have been; he 
seemed to permit it to rest there, and that was § 
all. 

She talked about the picture in the hall, but 
instead of its leading the way, as it had done 
before, to a story she would not now refuse to 
hear, Mr. Lesley commenced a dissertation on 
painting. She spoke of the neighboring festivi- 
ties which were to be extended to the bride and 
groom; and he replied, with indifference, that so 
much feasting was an annoyance rather than 
otherwise, and that as he was obliged to go 
North, he thought he should leave in two or 
three days, and be in Richmond by the time 
Cora and Frank arrived there and had taken 
possession of their new home. 

There was a quiver around Natalie Page’s 
mouth, at this announcement; but her voice was 
steady as she answered, after a moment’s silence, 
that it was “certainly a pleasant time of the year 
to go North.” 

After this she danced every set, never seeming 
to tire, and laughed and talked most pertina- 
ciously to her cayaliers. 

“Do you really mean to go to-morrow, 
Antony?” asked Frank, a few evenings after 
the wedding. 

“Yes, I shall leave by daylight, in time to 
catch the through train at @ ” was the reply. 

Frank yoted his brother mean, Cora pouted, 
and the rest of the party loudly protested against 
the desertion. 
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: All but Natalie. She sat by a table with 
Sher head averted, apparently busy arranging 
3 some white chrysanthemums and the crimson 
leaves of the gum tree, in a yase before her. 

“Now, Antony,” said Frank, ‘I know there’s 
no necessity of your going. Stay now, to please 
Cora, won’t you? That’s a good fellow!” 

His brother seemed to hesitatea moment. He 
3 glanced at Natalie, whose fingers were still oy? 
‘and her head still averted. 
; ‘Come now,” continued Frank, ‘‘suppose we 
toss up whether you shall stay or go; heads I 
* win, tails you lose,” and he cast a laughing 
} glance at Cora, as much as to say by that pro- 
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cess he must stay, you know. 

“You'd have all the advantage on your side, 
: Frank; it won’t do, but I tell you what I will do; 
’ Miss Page has not said one word to urge me to 
stay; she therefore is indifferent either way and 
$ will be fair; so if she will play a game of chess 
; with me, eee shall decide the matter. If I win, 
Tam to go.” 

Natalie appeared to have difficulty in making 
a cluster of the chrysanthemums stand erect; for 
‘she still busied herself with them, though at Les- 
i ley’s proposition she had suddenly turned her 
< head toward him; but her eyes were now on the 
flowers, and the crimson of her cheek rivaled that 
3 of the leaves among which her fingers trembled. 

“To be sure she will play the game. Won’t 
you, Natalie?” asked Cora, and going up to 
where she sat, she whispered, “I know you 
don’t care anything about his staying, but do it 
for my sake, won’t you?” 

“Oh! certainly, if you wish it so much, dear,” 
answered Natalie, carelessly. 

But she never looked toward her opponent, 
till just as she was seating herself at the chess- 
table. Here she gave him one quick, scruti- 
nizing glance, and sat down. 

The game went on for a long while in silence; 
Lesley gaining great advantages, she obviously 
playing very carelessly. Cora stood behind her, 
watching them, till at last she said, 

“Oh, Natalie! you are not trying to win. You 
promised you would for my sake.” 

“So I did, Cora; well, I will try,” and as she 
spoke, she glanced again at Lesley. 

*“T’m doing my best, Miss Page,” he soit 
“Remember it is a serious thing for our friends 
if you lose,” but his grave, somewhat anxious 
face, belied his light words. 

Natalie took a long breath, settled herself in 
her chair, and seemed at last to give her whole 
attention to the game. 

Each now played their best, but still there was 
an unusual hesitancy in her moves. 
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Lesley’s fingers rested for a moment on his 
piece, as if he was not quite determined whether 
to take advantage of his position or not, then he 
moved, and looking at Natalie, he said, 

“Check-mated, Miss Page! I go.” 

Cora was loud in her expressions of disap- 
pointment; but Natalie spoke no word, no regret. 
She went to a distant window and looked on the 
peaceful moonlight scene without. 

Antony Lesley followed her after a few mo- 
ments. He stood by her side some time, but she 
never turned her head. At last he whispered, ° 


“Natalie, shall I stay?” 

Natalie Page’s besetting sin was pride. So 
she answered, though her voice was husky, 

“You must use your own pleasure.” 

“Tt depends on you. I love you, Natalie. 
Must I go?” 

We never heard Natalie Page’s precise answer; 
but Antony Lesley made his appearance at the 
breakfast-table, the next morning: and during 
the day he told her confidentially that he ex- 
pected to pay for the game he had played by 
being CHECK-MATED FOR THE REST OF HIS LIFE, 
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A DREAM. 





BY THE LATE WILLIAM RODERICK LAWRENCE. 





Sor? wrapt in rosy slumber 
*Neath the poppies, nodding low; 
The tinkling rills on silver feet, 
Among the golden fragments meet, 
Resounding faint above, below; 
A sweet, delicious number. 


A demon fierce and dark, 
A spectre grim and stark, 
A maid with tresses shorn, 
A maid with flowing hair. 


Swift floating down a stream; 
A thrilling sense of power, 
An undulating swell; 
The tinkling of a bell, 
The clock rings out the honr— 
And wakes me from my dream. 


The asphodels in quiet bloom, 
Dark cypress clasps the night, 
A droning, dreary tone— 
Of something all alone— 
Bereft of mate and light, 


i hrougl 5 ; sede 
Is floating through the gloom. Tho moon is shining clear, 


The cricket chirps with glee, 
The breeze on cooling wings 
Among the oak leayes rings, 

A pleasant song to me— 

A pleasant sound to hear. 


Fen as the touch of wings, 
A avafting to and fro, 
A hazy, misty, wavy dance, 
A shade, a light, a sound, a glance, 
Through veils and shadows go 


Unlike substantial things. 
But I’ve been napping, lulled by silver streams; 


A shrine of beauty, fair, What forms fantastic visit us in dreams? 


But ah! how soon ’tis gone! 
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TO CARRY STANLEY. 





BY FRANCES HENRIETTA SHEFFIELD. 





Sweet Carry! will you pardon me 

The wild, sweet thoughts I have of thee; 
Presumptien is no yenal sin, 

Yet may I hope thy grace to win; 

Oh! were I gallant cavalier, 

With joy for you I’d break a spear; 

And oh! to shred with falchion light 
From thy fair brow one ringlet bright; 
Thy snewy hand in mine to take, 

More blest for life my heart would make. 
But ah! ma chere, I own, with shame, 
To knighthood I can lay no claim. 

No stalworth chieftain T, like those 
Whom Scotia led *gainst English foes; 
On my helmed brow no glove of thine, 
*Mid battle’s stormy clouds may shine. 
Yet, gentle Carry, scorn me not, 

Tko’ mine is but a humble lot; 
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Tho’ I can but appreciate 

What yainly I to imitate 

Would strive, for thou on classic field 
No feeble weapon deign’st to wicld. 

But, Carry, if I may not be 

Thine own true knight, still unto mo 
*Tis granted sure, to wish all bliss 

The heart can know in world like this. 
What shall I wish thee, wealth and fame? 
The last e’en now ’tis thine to claim. 
Then ah! what boon most precious? oh! 
My woman’s heart full well doth know. 
For what were life of love bereft? 

A bush whereon no rose is left. 

And so I wish thee knight as bold 

As Marmion met on “moonlight wold,” 
And kind and true as Milton sure, 

No other should such prize secure 
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THE HAUNTED HICKORY. 





BY A. L. OTIS. 





Wrtsx Mountain stretches its broad, straight} beguiled the very clergyman into laughing at 
slope along one side of a Pennsylvania valley, one of her wild freaks, which he would have re- 
and high hills fence it in on the other side. Far } proved in any one else—made her popularity the 
in the west the ranges seem likely to join each sincerer. She was absolutely impartial herself, 
other, but a sharp cleft lets the rays of the sink- 3 and favored no one more than another. 
ing sun strike a long, narrow line of light up the Her father’s house being situated on the main 
middle of the green pastures, almost like a moon- 3 road, and there being no tavern for a mile or two 
light-line on water. ‘further on, it happened that trayellers often 

Midway between the two ranges of mountains, { asked and obtained a night’s lodging there, to 
rising out of the green plain, there is a sharp, S avoid crossing the hills at nightfall. Mr. Kesler 
ridgy hill, with a turnpike over it; and by the $ received all such chance visitors as God-sends, 
roadside, just on the highest point of land, in : and entertained them well, only asking in return 
full view from all the yalley farms, stands an § ¥ all the news they could give him. 
old, blasted hickory tree. One night, in the, beginning of winter, a tra- 

At twilight, when the energetic whip-poor- 3 yeller on a tired horse begged shelter, and pro- 
wills, the sonorous frogs, and the clamorous katy- 3 mised handsome remuneration. 
dids make the yalley cheerful with sounds, the § *‘Come, come in,” said the old farmer, ‘“‘you 
hill lies in silence, looking down upon the fields $ are welcome if you bring me any gossip. Here, 
and woods below, where the farm-house lights} Joe, take the horse. Come in and rest, Mr. 
twinkle like glow+worms in the purple shades. Traveller, but I take no pay, or only in tongue- 

At twilight the inhabitants of those houses are i money.” 
likely to be looking up at the hill, as it looks He was a fine, handsome young man who was 
down upon them, for tradition says that wan- thus received, an Englishman, John Wilson by 
dering forms have often been seen under the name, who had arrived at Philadelphia but a 
hickory tree, and many a bold boy tremblingly § ; week before, and who was now on his way to 
longs to be favored with a sight of the myste-$look at some newly purchased land in the inte- 
rious beings who haunt it. The story is as fol- : vior. 
lows. § That night he was too tired to tall much, and 

When the country was first settled, and the , the next day he was ill. For a month he could 
turnpike was only a half-worn wagon road, a} ‘not be moved, and during that time his nurse, 
sturdy German farmer built himself a comfort- $ ‘ the pretty Lena, learned to love him, but not 
able leg-cabin at the foot of the hill, and estab- before he had manifested for her feelings far 
lished his family there. His flocks and herds } warmer than gratitude. 
increased, and his farm lands were well tilled. $ : The old man, who took no fancy to his Eng- 
So he prospered until he was considered tho § lish guest, and had other plans for his daughter, 
wealthy man of the neighborhood. : was greatly incensed when he learned the stato 

He had one daughter, Lena, a merry, pretty § Sof affairs, and no sooner was Mr. Wilson well 
girl of seventeen, the pride of all the country § $ enough is go, than he received his dismissal, and 
around. She was as famous for her high spirit § < was forbidden the house. The snow had by this 
as for her lovely face and graceful form. ‘The time filled all the roads, and he was obliged to 
tustic beaux thought all the better of her that $ give up his intended journey and take lodenige 
no degree of cold could keep her from a sleigh- ; at the tavern. 


ing, no fatigue embarrass her in a nutting, no $ Lena’s attachment was soon no secret, and in 
s 


fear enfeeble her on the wildest horse. $ proportion to her former popularity, was the 
Also the fact that she had punished a certain § disappointment felt at her affections being en- 
presumptuous young fellow for snatching a kiss, 4 Grossed by this fine stranger, who was conse- 
by a hearty box on the ear; that she had silenced $ quently heartily hated in the neighborhood. Ono 
a joking old farmer with a jibe more pointed $ or two of the girl’s lovers vowed vengeance on 
than his own, if not so free; and that she had ’ the interloper. 
114 
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Among the most ardent of these was a hand- 3 
some, fiery stripling, not yet twenty, the son of 
a powerful Indian chief. He had come on ag 
trading expedition, but after meeting with Lena, 
had chosen to remain, sending his people back 3 

to his tribe without him. He took the name of § 

Hugo Riffert, learned to speak German tolerably } 
well, and was generally received as an equal in 
the German families, his father being too im- 
portant a personage to make an enemy, backed, 
as the old chief was, by his powerful tribe. 

Lena had always repulsed him with positive 
dislike, yet the youth nursed his passion, He 
now sought eyery opportunity to affront Mr. 
Wilson, and played upon him many malicious 
pranks. At last the Englishman gaye him, in 
public, a sound drubbing. 

Thus Riffert had a double motive for revenge, 
that passion dearest to an Indian, and he brooded 
over it with intense hate. He was no match for 
his enemy in strength, so he determined to depend 
upon stratagem for the gratification of his ire. 

Wilson and Lena, forbidden to see each other, 
heeded not the prohibition, but contrived a plan § 
of meeting. The hill, at the foot of which Mr. 
Kesler lived, had been cleared of nearly every 
tree, but was grown over with brushwood. Just § 
upon the summit one large hickory tree was left 
standing, around which had sprung up many 
cedar bushes. These evergreens grew quite close, 3 
and were dense enough to hide any one behind § 
them from the observation of persons passing § 
along the road. 

Here Lena often came to exchange a few 
words of comfort with her lover. She had ap- 
pointed a meeting one evening after sun-down, 
when the large, full moon was rising, and steal- 
ing away from the house she sped breathlessly 3 
up the road, over the hard-crusted snow. When s 
she entered the little natural bower of evergreens § 
she was startled by seeing—not Mr. Wilson, but 
Hugo Riffert. 

He stood looking at her with irresolution, for : 
he really loved her to the point of standing in 
awe of her. Lena was about to retreat hastily, 
when, remembering the enmity between them, 
she feared foul play for Mr. Wilson, since his } 
rival was there in his place. She could not go 
without questioning. 

“Hugo,” she said, gently, ‘did you come up $ 
the hill-road ?” 

Yes.” 

«Past our house?” 

““No, the other way.” 

‘*Did you see any one coming up also?” 

The savage ire of the Indian began to conquer 
his timidity. 
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“No,” he answered. ‘‘You mean the English- 
I did not see him, but I am waiting for 





aes 





; man. 
$ him.” 
: Then Riffert advanced angrily to her. 
3 Lena,” he said, fiercely, ‘“‘how dare you come 
: here to meet that fellow? You will not let me 
speak to you eyen at your father’s, on Sunday 
Snights. I will pay you for it! Pve got you 
3 now!” 
; He was standing before her, with cleached 
’ teeth, pale check and burning eyes. 
The girl was dreadfully frightened, but com- 
manding her fear and pretending confidence, she 
said, 
‘Well, you would not harm me?” 
“Look here,” was his answer. He seized a 
tout sapling, bent it over, and held its head 
ubled down to its root with one hand. Then 
tting go it flew up with great force. ‘Now 
am I strong?” he asked. ‘*You see that with 
Sone hand I could hold you more easily than the 
a ee, and have the other free. And I have a 
; knife in that one! But if you will do what I 
want you to I will not hurt you.” 
3 «What is it you want me to do? Come, tell 
<me gently. Don’t be so fierce. Don’t you know 
‘JT am always kindest when you are gentle?” 
$ «I know you haye never, never been kind to 
ce let me be humble or fierce. But this one 
$ thing you shall do for me, for I can make you!” 
$ “What is it?” asked Lena again. 
«Give me your hood and cloak, and get out of 
the way. Run home, I mean, as fast as you can, 
Th€n I will not even frighten you any more, and 
you will not see me again for a long time, for I 
am going to my tribe. Quick! give them to me,” 
Lena saw through his fiendish plot. She drew 
‘ up in indignation, all fear for herself vanished. 
“And what do you want them for, you assas- 
$ sin?” she cried, ‘to lie in wait for my lover with 
; your knife and your bloody intentions? No, I 
: $ will fight for them till I die before you shall have 
{them. So take care!” 
’ That instant the wily Indian threw a noosed 
< rope, which he had concealed in his belt, ovor 
Sher shoulders, and slipping it until it held her 
a ms down, he drew it tight with a sudden jerk. 
é “Now,” said he, ‘fight if you choose! 1 will 
‘ tie you to that tree, and when your lover comes 
Sto meet you, you shall see me dart out apd stab 
Shim to the heart before your very eyes.” 
Lena tried to scream, in hopes of assistance, 
| but Riffert’s hand was promptly on her mouth, 
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“Wait, I have a gag,” he said. “TI will only 
S keep it in until that English dog is lying dead 
3 there, and then your pretty lips shall be free for 


2 = ” 
< kisses. 
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» Lena struggled and found a chance to speak. § gling gasps to show that he was not utterly 
“Stop,” she said, desperation lending her $ dead. 

craft. ‘Listen one moment. I will give you$ ‘The poor terror-stricken gir] turned him over, 

the things—I had just as lief as not. Give meSand sought for the wounds. She found them 

time—and, Hugo, you did not tell me whether § easily; one, by the gushing fountain of blood, 

you met my father on your way here?” 3 which she tried in vain to staunch; and the other 
“You did not ask me that.” 3 s by the knife still sticking in it. Three more 
“Why, yes, I asked you if you saw any one : spasmodic gasps at half minute intervals, and 

coming.” she held-in those clinging arms only clay. 
“But you meant the Englishman, your lover.” § She sat still, tearless and motionless, looking 
Every time the Indian said the word lover, he § upon the stiffening of those beloved features. It 

sneored and spat upon the ground. S was bitter cold, and gradually the half-clad girl 
“Tt was only you said him. You are always § was stiffening herself in the freezing air, but she 

thinking of that Englishman. But did you not } did not heed it. 

see my father?” $ Some fiendish whim induced the Indian to re- 
No.” Sturn to look again upon his victim, and while 
“Well then, just step out to the road and look $ Lena was thus watching her dead, he parted the 

if he is not coming up the hill from the mill. He bushes at the feet of the murdered man. He 

is to take me home on his horse. I can’t get: stood there laughing! 

away! Just look out, that is a good fellow.” “The Englishman came, Lena,’ he said, ‘‘and 

; 
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She hoped that if he would do so, Mr. Wilson } asked me for a kiss! J was sitting there, with 
mieht see him and avoid him: Riffert looked $ the hood on, and the cloak hiding my long legs. 
very uneasy for a moment, then he said, 3 He stooped down over me and iraid, ‘My love, I 

“‘You lie. You know he is not coming. Come, Sam late, but I couldn’t help it, kiss me!’ ‘Yes, 
will you give me the cloak, or shall I gag you I will,’ I said, ‘there’s one—take it! Lena left 
and let you watch your lover die, while I take sit for you when she lent me her clothes, and 
his kisses?” s there’s another from me, with the knife for a 

as threw one arm around her, and when she $ present.’ He took both in silence, Lena, except 

the strength of it, though it was but play- $ that his breast-bone cracked for an answer. Ha! 
ely done, she said, ; ha! And now, Lena, you shall give me the kiss 

“Let me go, Hugo. Free my hands, and I he asked for.” He adyanced a step. 
will untie the strings. I will give them to you “Stop,” said she, with a cold, calm tone, and 
instantly.” g pointed to the bleeding bosom. ‘*Dare to ap- 

“Be quick then. Be quick!” ¢ 3 $ proach!” 

He loosed the cord, she slipped her hands out,$ IHfer tone, her pallor, her large, rigid blue eyes 
took off her hood and cloak, and ran toward 3 fixed upon him, the sharpness of outline which 
home as if in desperate fright. But this was a$ the moonlight lent her face, the white accusing 
mere ruse. She was determined to warn her § finger, all startled his superstitious mind into a 
lover before he reached the tree. So she plunged § § sudden belief that she was a spirit. With knees 
into the brushwood, and taking a circuit, hoped § ’ that knocked together, he stole from the spot, 
to meet Mr. Wilson before he approached the 3 and was never seen again by white men. 
ambush. She struggled with desperate haste § Lena did not know why he so suddenly left, 
through the bushes, making as little noise as 3 and through the torpidity of her stunned soul, 
possible, and at Jeb emerged about an eighth § the thought came that he would return to scalp 
of a mile below the hickory. She looked anx- the corpse. Therefore she would not go home, 
jously down the road, but Mr. Wilson had passed $ but stayed to watch it, regardless of the cold, 
while she was still in the underbrush, and was} and sickening at the sight of her own warm gar- 
already at the trysting-place! $ments which lay near, just as the Indian had 

While Lena, with a beating heart, was still? thrown them off. She went, howeyer, and stood 
sooking and listening, she heard, from the spot $ upon the road calling for help. 
where she had left the Indian, the sound of ai he villagers, looking up, could see on the hill 

low, a fall, and a low whoop of exultation. : against the winter’s sky, a woman’s form, with 
Then the savage bounded across the road, into 3 bare head and in-door clothing, moving to and 
the woods on the opposite side. fro, raising its arms in supplication and uttering 

Lena ran with faltering feet to the tree. There: sad cries; but it was so unlikely that any of 
-ay her lover, fallen upon his face, the snow 3} their women should be so exposed at that hour, 
ztained with his blood, and only fearful, strug- that they were convinced it was an apparition, 
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and dared not go to its aid. Every one stood: a young girl’s stiffened form, lying with the head 
gazing, open-mouthed, at the wonder, until all \ pillowed upon a breast, which had dyed ali the 
became silent, and the form was no longer to be $ snow around with its life-tide. 
seen. Poor old man, to find it was his daughter! 
Then they began to talk about it, and to run} There were others following him, and they 
about from one house to another gathering } carried the lovers home. It seemed, at first, 
opinions. And so the news reached Caspar Kes-$ that both were dead, but Lena recovered sufi- 
ler, whose house was not in a position to sce the ; ciently to tell the particulars of the tale. She 
hill-top. The old man, swearing at them for $ lived but a few hours. 
fools, set out with active step, and cheerful, bold | When in these days the villagers look up to 
heart, to take aid to the distressed person or ; the hill, they say they sometimes see the creeping 
persons. When he arrived at the hickory, no ; Indian and the imploring maiden. Yes, and the 
one was there, but by the trodden snow he ; distracted old father tearing his beard-and curs- 
tracked the footsteps into the bushes, and saw {ing himself for crossing his daughter’s love. 
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BY MARY IL. LAWSON. 





Aw hour from the gay world apart, | 
To linger with my thoughts of thee— 
From the corroding cares of life, 

Or gladness, joy, and revelry; 

From beauty’s smile or music’s tone, 
To linger with the dead alone. - 


Tt cost an effort to express, 
Rush back with tear-fraught memory, 
Subduing manhood’s pride in me. 


The ginces of thy full, dark eyes, 

That gleamed with mirth or shone through tears, 
Came to me in my waking dreams, 

The golden light of boyhood’s years; 

If Heaven is bliss, thy smile will be * 

The first to bless and welcome me. 


The dead—and as thy fair young face, 
Whose freshness, light, and living bloom, 
Whispered of long bright Summer hours— 
Veiled by the shadow of the tomb, 

This portrait and thy hair’s dark tress 

All that remains of loveliness. 


Farewell! The dream-world backward glides; 
The real a cold, stern picture stands; 

And I must brave life’s struggling tide 

A pilgrim in a stranger land, 

As earnest in the race begun 

As if life’s goal might yet be won. 


I see thee, as in days of yore, 

Decked for some scene of festal mirth, 
Floating amid the airy dance, 

Scarce of this dull prosaic earth, 

Or breathing thy pure soul in song, 
Forth to a spell-bound list’ning throng. 


Tho’ sunny, glad, unshrinking eyes 
May brighten many a lovely face, 

T only sigh and think of those 

Where worldliness had left no trace; 
But death’s dark stream has swept away 
The Hidolon of life’s young diy. 


Some passing word of little worth, 
Proving the girlish kindliness, 
That to thy modest, shrinking heart 
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THE HEART’S NOVEMBER. 





BY A. H. DERMET. 





Tue withered, scattered leaves lie low, 
The sport of each wild wind that sighs, 
While the lone trees, in voiceless woe, 
Raise suppliant branches to the skies; 
Within my heart bright hopes are dead, 
The hopes of sunny hours long fled! 


They oft defied the seeker’s grief; 
From my sad heart HWope’s mystic lore 
Has fled—to glad it nevermiore! 


The Sibyl told of branch of gold 

Concealed by leaves thick clustering round; 
The fayored one, with footsteps bold, 

Led by white doves, the rare bough found; 
Life’s golden branch is hid from sight, 
No pure birds guide me by their flight! 


A misty, soft’ning veil of haze 
Falls earthward—as from angel-hands, 
Perchance to hide from man’s sad gaze 
The brown, drear waste of desert lands; 
Oer my sear heart kind angels cast 
A shadowy veil to dim the Past. . 


Earth soon will don her gleaming veil 
Begemm’d with ice and snow-wreathed spray; 

Wild, herald winds sweep down the dale, 
Betokening thus the Storm-king’s sway; 

With boding fears my heart is rife, 

Dreary the storms that chill my life. 


When anciently the Sibyl wrote 
Responses vague on many a leaf, 
Swift whirled upon the breeze afloat 
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A ROMANCE OF THE BLUE RIDGE. 





BY MRS. E. D. BE. N. SOUTHWORTH, AUTHOR OF ‘*THE LOST HEIRESS,” crypiA,” ‘¢VIVIA,” 
‘¢pHE DESERTED WIFE,” ‘‘RETRIBUTION,” ETC. ; 





Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1857, by T. B. Peterson, in the Clerk’s Office of the District Court of 
the United States, in and for the Eastern District of Penns, ylvania.] 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 43, 


CHAPTER THIRD. the elegant and majestic-looking woman awaiting 


REGINA FAIRFIELD. our approach, 
Yet that fair lady’s eye methinks hath less She sat erect, but at ease, in a high-backed 
Oigdecupndab tend penstre te ndennces -%arm-chair, covered with purple velvet, whose 
Than might beseem thy sister’s—on her brow = . z ma 
Something too much there sits of native scorn, dark, rich back-ground threw out her beautiful 
i non fhe thonght of soverdipn Ie oes and graceful form in fine relief. She was arrayed 
Mrs. HEMANS. {in a rich white satin, whose glossy and ample 


THE Fair One, with Golden Locks,” was the } folds, descending to her feet, merely permitted 
title of = beautiful fairy tale of an enchanted} the tip of one tiny embroidered slipper to be 
princess, of which my sister Regina used to be§ visible. Her arms and neck, fairer than the 
very fond; and in gay reference to her penchant ’ satin itself, were bare, except for being deli- 
for this, and in compliment to her high style of ; cately shaded by falls of the richest and finest 
Vlonde beauty, we gave her this sobriquet. We lace, and encircled by pearl bracelets and neck- 
also called her “Queen Blanche,” in flattery of } lace. Her hair, her ‘golden locks,” were rolled 
ner regal grace, and her exceeding—her won- off from her temples in rich and heavy folds, a 
lerful fairness. She was, in fact, the yery fairest § Ja Pompadour, and bound back by oriental pearls, 
iving thing I ever saw. You have seen the ; exposing a brow of frosty fairness and sovereign 
wreck! amazing beautiful, eyen in ruins; but : pride. There was a coldness in this statuesque 


‘that thing bears no more resemblance to my re-$ dignity of my sister that prevented me from 


splendent Regina, than does the charred skeleton $ meeting her with any demonstration of fraternal 
of the lightning blasted tree to the green and love, or joy. I think I met her then, as I should 
stately mountain pine—heayen receive her! o% have met any other ‘proud ladie” to whom [ 
return. ’might have been introduced, and then I turned, 

{ had not seen my sister Regina for two years; 3 and, presenting my college friend, named, 
during which time she had been absent at a$ ‘Mr. Wallrayen, of Virginia.” 


, “Finishing School.” Iwas therefore curious as 3 Regina slighily inclined her graceful head, in 


anxious to mect her, now that she had returned 3 acknowledgment of Wallrayen’s profound and 
‘ome permanently. I wished to see what these $ deferential bow, and raising her eyes with a 
swo years, from sixteen to eighteen, spent at the } quick, and quickly withdrawn glance, held out 
Sxishing school, had done for her, who, bating } her hand to welcome him to Willow Hill, saying, 
pride, already embodied my idea of womanly } graciously, 

perfection. “<I know the Wallravens, of Hickory Hall, by 

We reached our journey’s end. $ reputation——” 

It was late in a lovely March day, that we} Here Wolfgang gave a violent start, reeled as 
arrived at Willow Hill. We had changed our } under an unexpected and overwhelming blow, 
travelling-dresses for drawing-room costume, at made a mighty effort and recovered his self-com- 
the little town of A , two miles distant, while } mand, all in the passage of a few seconds—while 
waiting for the carriage that was to meet us there. {I looked inquiringly at Regina, and she, with 

Therefore, upon our arrival, we were ushered ; calm surprise, regarded him. 
at once into my sister’s presence, who was} ‘Will you be seated, Mr. Wallrayen, and you 
aiready expecting us. Much as I was prepared } Ferdinand?” she said. : 
for improvement, I confess I was surprised, de- We sat down—and Regina, possibly to fill an 
lighted, and somewhat abashed, at the sight of } awkward pause in the conversation, observed, 
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“‘Yes—I know the Wallravens, of Hickory ¢ the nouveauc riches of other states—is, at least, 
Hall, by history and report. Wolfgang Wall-$ far more worthy of respect than the low pride 
raven, your American ancestor and namesake, } of new wealth, or appearance of wealth, which 
sir, I have heard my father say, was a Lutheran : is oftentimes no more than superficial finery. 
refugee, who came to Virginia in the company } The ancient pride of the old families of Mary- 
of his intimate friend, our ancestor, Lord B aN ‘land and Virginia is assuredly well grounded. 
and who, as long as his lordship remained gover- § ’ Many of them, the Wallrayens among the rest,” 
nor of Virginia, retained a place in his council. ; (inclining her head graciously to Wolfgang,) 
L hope, sir, that we may become better known to : ‘fare assuredly descended from the very flower 
each other.” Sof the old English aristocracy—many among 

On concluding these gracious words, my prin- them dating back to a period long anterior to 
cess raised her eyes to those of Wallraven; but $ the Norman Conquest, and numbering in their 
they swiftly fell again, while the faintest color ¢ 3 line some of the most illustrious among the war- 
dawned on her fair cheek. Wallraven had bowed, { iors, statesmen, and churchmen of England— 
and bowed, at the close of every condescending noble scions of noble houses, who, for. their con- 
sentence; but now, when common civility re-} ; servatism, and attachment to the ancien regime, 
quired him to say something, he was dumb. I were driven out by that fanatical spirit of radi- 
came to his relief. 3 calism which, even in the reign of James, began 

“Miss Fairfield,” said I, “is quite aw fait to 3 to manifest itself in Great Britain.” 
the early history, antiquities, and traditions of § “Tt is true, lady, that the rich valleys and 
the Old Dominion, for which she has a great 3 plains of Maryland and Virginia were settled by 
yeneration. She is rich in legendary lore, and, $a very different set of men, actuated by a very 
though born in Alabama, evidently considers $ opposite set of motives, to those that sent the 
Virginia her mother country, and infinitely pre- } hardy Puritans to the sterile shores of New Eng- 
fers it to her native soil.” ‘land; and that may go far to account for differ- 

“For many excellent reasons, without a ‘ ent domestic and social manners, and a different 
doubt,” said Wallraven, with a bow toward my $ state policy.” 
fair queen, who, with her snowy eyelids drooped3 ‘I confess I prefer the ancestral pride of a 
till her long, golden lashes rested on her deli- 3 Virginia planter to the purse pride of a Yankee 
eately roseate cheek, remained silent. Now I$ pedler.” 
came to her succor. ‘ ’ «Those are extreme cases, lady.” 

“Regina likes the conservative pride of the ‘‘Sir—haye you no pride of ancestry? Is it 
Old Dominion—the prevalence of old English } not a matter of self-esteem to you, that your re- 
fecling—family pride, which mother England } mote progenitor was a Saxon noble instead of 
herself has outlived, but that still survives in 3 being a Saxon serf?” 
her eldest daughter, Virginia, the child that $ «No, lady, it is not a matter of pride to me,” 
most resembles her. It is a prejudice—an anti- said Wolfgang, in a tone so mournful, that I 
republican thing, contrary to the spirit of the $looked anxiously upon him. “I own, I honor 
nineteenth century. You are lagging behind § New England for the perfectly level paeionnt 
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the age, Regina, but you will get over this.” on which all her sons stand with equal rights.” 
A cold smile chilled the fair face of my sister, “Let us change the subject,” said I. 


$ 

‘who deigned no other reply. “With pleasure,” said Regina; and, turning 
“This is not so, lady—my, friend exaggerates : to Wolfgang, she asked, ‘‘Do you like music, 

—these are not your sentiments,” said Wall-$ Mr. Wallraven? I have a very rich toned piano 

yayen, in his deep, rich tones, and with a man- forte, in fine tune, just now.” 

ner in which was strangely blended deprecation § Wolfgang instantly declared a passion for 


and dignity. ‘music, and, as Regina arose, he offered her his 
She quietly raised those golden eyelashes, to $ arm, to take her across the room; but she de- 
drop them again instantly, as she replied, S clined the civility with a stately inclination of 


“Yes! since I am constrained to confess it— the head, and, dropping her golden eyelashes, 
and surely I may do so without offence in the {swept on alone in sovereign grace and beauty, 
presence of one of so old and pure a stock as the : and seated herself before the instrument. We 
Wallravens, of Hickory Hall, whose family can : followed her. Wolfgang took a station at the 
be traced back to the time of the Saxon Hep- 3 aback of her chair, to turn the leaves of her 
tarchy. Yes! I do think, that the much ridi-§ 3 music-book. She played and sung several pieces 
culed family pride of Maryland and Virginia— in a very masterly style; but they were all of) 
ridiculed, however, only by vulgar wits among { one character—grand, martial, heroic. At the 
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end of the last piece, the folding doors were : : hand upon some ‘magnificent son of Acbar’ who 
thrown open, and a servant appeared, and an-§ will be quite worthy of her!” 
nounced supper. Now rising, and again cour-§ “T should like to know what you mean by pre- 
teously declining the offered arm of Wallraven, ; suming to consider what I have said to you in the 
and moving on alone in her regal pride and} light you do, What right have you to do so?” 
purity, she preceded us to the supper-room. 3 “Only the right of knowledge, a fatal gift of 
After supper we adjourned to the drawing- : insight into the hearts of others, and a dangerous 
room, where we passed the evening in conversa- } habit of reading aloud what I find written there- 
tion, in music, in the examination of new books, : in,” he replied, with a mournful sarcasm. 
prints, such articles of vertu as were scattered $ I looked at him from head to foot. He was 
around, and in projecting plans for the next} sitting in an easy chair, with his hands joined 
day’s oceupation and amusement—no very diffi- ‘ on his knees, his brigand-looking head bent for- 
cult thing for three young persons alone in a : ward, his piercing eyes fixed on the floor, and 
country house together—for our guardian was his veil of jet-black hair falling forward~and 


absent. . $ shading his darkling countenance. There was 
Soon after this, we separated for the night. Iso much bitter sorrow in his attitude, expres- 
accompanied Wolfgang to his room. $ sion, and tone, that my displeasure fled. 


“Well, Wallraven,” said I, as soon as we were 3 ‘Wolfoang!” said I, ‘what is it that makes 


alone, ‘‘ How do you like my sister? Is she ‘all 3 me love you so? You say the most exasperating 


my fancy painted her,’ or am I a blind enthu-} things to me, and then disarm my wrath by a 
siast ?” look, a tone?” 

hee are, of all persons, the least apt to «“What—is it, perhaps, that you feel 1am your 
be,” dryly replied Wolfgang, who seemed to be? friend? Fairfield, my dear fellow, put me in no 
‘utatened with a return of his old boyish surli- 3 future plans of, your own. The greatest injury 


ness. : I could do myself, the greatest benefit I could 
‘‘And brothers’ friends are in no danger of confer upon you, is to tell you this. Leaye me. 
becoming so,” said I, good humoredly. ; Good night!” 


Without noticing my last remark, he said, in} We metnext morning early. Like most houses 
the slow, oracular tone of a judge balancing the $ 3 in this neighborhood, our house had long piazzas, 
weight of every word. $ up stairs and down, running around three sides 
‘*Miss Fairfield is beautiful—she is BEAury; ‘of the house, with the front room windows all 
but, like the mountain snow, she is high, cold, ° 3 opening on hinges upon them. Therefore, as I 
pure, fair, frosty.” g opened my chamber door and stepped out upon 
“Ah!” said I, ‘the least lovely of Regina’s § the piazza, I saw that Wallraven had come out 
traits of character has revealed itself this even- § Sof his room and was promenading there. He 
ing. Lofty principles, high-toned sense of honor, $ ; turned, smiling, to meet me, took my arm, and 
perfect truthfulness, large benevolence, generos- : said something complimentary of the ‘‘ beautiful 
ity, a rich and well-cultivated intelleet—the 3 country,” now in full spring bloom, though the 
treasures of the heart and mind—remain to be $ month was Mareh. After promenading there for 
discovered!” %some time, enjoying the pure morning air and 
“Fairfield! don’t fling your sister into my the extensive prospect, we went below and en- 
arms so determinately, lest I catch her!” replied § s tered the morning room. It was a long, hand- 
Wallraven, with a sarcastic smile that raised my § : < somely- furnished apartment. 
anger to such a pitch as very nearly tomake me; Regina was standing at the upper end of the 
forget that he was my guest. I replied in acold$ room, attended by two maid-seryants, to whom 
and haughty tone— : < she was giving some direction, and who, as we 
“Miss Fairfield is not a woman to be thrown $ entered, left her, and passed out by a side door. 
or caught, or by any means to suggest such a ; Regina came to meet us. She wore a pure 
thought.” { white morning dress of some very transparent 
“Of course not! It is you who suggest it! $ light tissue, with the skirt made yery full, whose 
Pooh, Fairfield! ‘an arrow from Cupid’s bow’— gossamer folds floated gracefully with every 
to express the thing as you would express it—is } movement of her queenly form. Her golden hair 
lightly quivering in my flesh. TI can easily pluck $ was rolled back from her snowy forehead, as on 
it out and cast it from me, if you will allew me : the evening before, only, instead of the jewelled 
to do so. Do not you drive it to my heart, im- ¢ bandeau, it was bound by a narrow white ribbon. 
pale me with it—for nothing would ensue but} She held in her hand a few white lilies, whose 
death! Miss Fairfield will probably bestow her } perfume filled the air. If I could find a word to 
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express the union of the loftiest Zauteur with the 3 presently see them all. And by the way, Mr. 
clearest purity and the most aerial delicacy, I} Wallrayen, here is a thing I have seldom seen or 
would use that word to describe Regina, as, § heard observed of Irish character, and yet my 
wafting fragrance with every motion, she floated $ 3 own observation of this proves the truth of it to 
on to meet us. ; my own mind, viz.: whenever a young Irishman 
“Do you like lilies, Mr. Wallrayen? These $ comes to renee and is temperate, he makes 
are the first the gardener has sent me. They are ; sooner or later, by perseverance or by coup-de- 
very fine,” she said, separating one from her ; main, 2 fortune. Here they are.” 
bunch and offering it to Wolf gang. And now the door was thrown open, and the 
‘It is your favorite flower, Miss Fairfield.” servant announced, “Mrs. O’Blemmis, Miss 
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“Why do you think so?” : O’Blemmis, Miss Bridget O’Blemmis;” and thos 
‘They resemble you—more! they express ladies entered. 
you!” § My sister received them with something more 


Regina dropped those white eye-lids again, < than hauteur, which they were certainly too 
and, moving on before us, said, ‘ acute to misunderstand, while they were too 
«Qome, then, and I will show you how much § : politic to resent. Wallraven and myself exerted 
[ like lilies;” and, leaving the room, she floated $ our conversational powers as an atonement for 
on, followed by us, through the wide hall, and § Miss Fairfield’s coldness. 
into an elegant little boudoir, whose glass doors J am not going to tire you with a report of the 
opened upon a small but beautiful garden of ; visit that tired me. I mentioned it merely to 
white lilies, in the centre of which was a clear ; remark, that after this visit—throughout the 
pond, its borders fringed with the white lilies, § ride, and indeed throughout the day—Wallraven’s 
and its waters reflecting the graceful forms of § manners to Regina were marked by a freezing 
two white swans that sailed upon its bosom. $ respect, somewhat similar to that she had shown 
‘This is the way I like lilies.” 3 the O’Blemmises, and that this slightly diseom- 
‘And all things that express elegance, purity, § posed the air of elegant ease that ever distin- 
and pride,” said Wolfgang, pointing to the $ euished Miss Fairfield. 
swans. On our return home that evening, Wallraven 
Yes, the unity and harmony of purity, pride, 3 retired early to his chamber, which he likewise 
and elegance, revealed itself in Regina’s whole} kept during the greater part of the next day, 
being—her form, features, and complexion—her } excusing himself upon the plea of having letters 


tastes, habits, and occupations. 3to write home. This gave me the first opportu- 
We spent the hour before breakfast in the ; nity I had had since my return of being alone 
boudoir, 3 with my sister. 


Soon after breakfast another little incident} We talked of family matters first. She in- 
occurred that exhibited my sister’s worst traitin } formed me that our uncle’s young wife had a 
rather an unfavorable light. We had returned i fine son, which fact, though it cut us off from an 
to the morning room to await the horses, which } immense fortune, did not afflict us much. Our 
were ordered to be brought round at ten for us } mercenary years had not come. 
to take a vide over the plantation. We were § Then we talked of Wallraven. Regina ac- 
passing the few moments in conversation, when § ; knowledged then, what I am sure she would not 
we saw a handsome barouche drawn by a pair § {have confessed a month later, that she found 
of splendid dappled greys approach, and stop } Wallraven exceedingly interesting. 
before the house. In an instant saw Regina’ ‘si «Yes, Ferdinand, the most absorbing person 
lip curl with that supercilious expression, all but § S that ever engaged my thoughts! What an air 
too familiar in her countenance, and she said, ; he has! too dark, far too dark and tragic for 

“Tt is the carriage of Mrs. and the Misses ! : : society; yet one sees that it has its causein some 
O’Blemmis. Ferdinand, do youremember them?” g Sternest, hardest truth. His face is so full of ex- 

“T do not, my dear.” ¢ pression, and so deep in interest. His counte- 

“No, truly. Mr. Wallrayen, five years ago a} nance affects me with a creeping terror such as 
young Irishman by the name of O’Blemmis was Sone feels in looking down at night into a pro- 
engaged as tutor to the only son of the late} found abyss. And then his moods are so oppo- 
Colonel Sumner, of Hyde Place. Hewasa puny $ site and contradictory—at one time he has the 
boy, and died, but the Irishman, who did not 3 majestic air of a monarch in the full sway of his 
drink, married the boy’s sister, got the estate, power—at another, that of a slave. And in 
and brought out his mother and half a dozen of S his most favorable mood he has that air of pas- 
his own sisters to help him enjoy it. You shall i sive defiance, of proud humility, such as might 
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become a dethroned prince as he bows his royal y had made in the course of this week, to wit— 
neck, and lays his uncrowned head upon the ; that love at first sight was a fact, and no poetic 
block! And in every action there is such ear-} fiction. Regina, with all her cold hauteur, could 
nest, such profound truth!” not, to save her soul alive, raise her eyes to meet 
“He is a strange being—full of discord. Yes, Wolfgang’s ; and Wallraven’s deep bass tones 
his soul is the ‘profound abyss’ to which you § trembled when he spoke to her. I was pleased. 
have likened his expression of countenance, with $ Regina’s first passion was aristocracy, her second, * 
the night of a deep sorrow darkening it for- : Old Virginia. Here, then, was a young gentle- 














ever!” man of a family that she herself had placed 
‘eThis is really so ?” S aniong the oldest and most aristocratic in the 
‘Really and truly so; and has been so ever state, he himself the most distinguished-looking 
since first I knew him when he was a boy !” of his distinguished race, and his large patrimo- 
«* And the nature of his sorrow ?” nial estate lying in the richest and most beau- 


«¢T do not know—cannot even conjecture. I tiful region of country, and in the midst of the 
haye been his bosom friend for years, and he has $ most wealthy and aristocratic neighborhood in 
never confided it tome. Ihave exhausted every 3 the Old Dominion—among those who had been 
honorable means of discovering it, and cannot ‘ the friends and relatives of her proud family for 
find the slightest clue. Of one thing, however, § centuries past. Could I have chosen a destiny 
Lam positively certain, that guilt has nothing to $ $ for my fair, proud sister, it would have been this. 
do with his calamity. I feel that in a thousand 3 Gould Regina haye chosen a fate for herself, it 
instincts! And when I say that, I mean neither : would have been this. And Wallraven—to adore, 
his guilt, the idea of which would be preposter-{ or not to adore Regina, was now no matter of 
ous, nor that of his parents.” $ volition with him ! 

“<T believe you! The name of the Wallravens$ Let me hurry on. 
has for centuries been the synonyme for an almost ; We remained at Willow Hill six weeks. Dur 
chivalric virtue—for an almost romantic standard § ; ing this time I could not fail to observe the deep 
of honor. Uponaccount of their absolute purity $ 5 and ever deepening interest with which my friend 
they have been twitted with ‘knight-errantry.’ $ and my sister regarded each other, nor the anx- 
This Wolfgang, how he occupies me! Oh! Fer- : iety with which each constafitly sought to con- 
dinand, after all, you haye not been a friend, or $ ceal these sentiments from the other. Regina’s 
you would have disburdened his heart of this $ manner was cold and haughty ; Wallraven’s dis- 
secret before now!” : tant and reserved. Yet Wallraven would grow 

«That is all you know of the matter, my dear } pale as death, if her hand but chanced to touch 
Regina! Ihave exposed myself to insult more ; him; and Regina would tremble if he suddenly 
than once in trying to serve him ; but never since } came in her sight. 
we met at Harvard.” Eyery week Wallraven’s gloom deepened, while 

Regina did not reply to this, but fell into deep  Regina’s delicate color faded. 
thought, which lasted some moments—then, with} Iwas provoked with both. Why should Re- 
a profound but involuntary sigh, she rose and left § } gina act the empress and exaggerate the part so 
the room to dress for the evening.  abominably ; ; and why should Wallraven be so 

Wallrayen joined us in the drawing-room in} easily flouted off—so backward ?—for that ap- 
the evening; and I, with a view of making the $ peared to me then to be the position of affairs 
next day pass more gaily than this had done, } between them. 
proposed various projects of amusement. Among} As the day of departure drew near, they 
other plans, I suggested that we should ride to 3 treated each other with the most frigid coldness. 
town the next morning, and spend the day, and} The last day of our stay at length arrived. 
go inthe evening to the theatre, to see Booth } We remained at home all day, preparing for our 
play Othello. Regina at once and most deci-} departure. We were to ride to A , to meet 
sively vetoed this proposition. $ the stage, as it passed at five o'clock the next 

«Tt must necessarily be the most loathsome of 3 ;morning. To effect this, we were to leave the 
all conceivable exhibitions !’’ she said, ‘and I‘ house at four. We were to take leave of Regina 
wonder how its representation upon any stage > ; oyer-night. 
should be tolerated for a single hour.” Regina, Wallraven, and myself passed the 

The plan was of course abandoned, and another ; evening together in the drawing-room. Regina 
substituted in its place. Soon after that we sepa- ’ { gave us music, but I saw that her touch was in- 
rated for the night. ; accurate, and that her voice trembled. It had 

One discovery in physics and metaphysics, 1‘ been arranged that we should retire early, to be 
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in time for the stage, so, at ten o’clock, I gave 3 
the signal, and we arose. 

I went to Regina, to bid her adieu. She was 
fearfully, ghastly white, and trembling so that 
she was compelled to grasp the chair for support. 3 
I took her hand; it was cold, and even heayy— 
pressed it to my lips, and turned away. 

Wallrayen approached her, to take his leave. 
He coldly received the hand she coldly extended § 
to him. Both raised their eyes simultaneously— $ 
their gaze, full of anguish, full of mutual re- 
proach, of mutual inquiry—met—and then—sud- 
denly—in an instant—forgetful of time, place, 
and circumstance—forgetful of etiquette and pro- 
priety—utterly oblivious of my presence and 
observation—he madly, passionately, caught her, 
strained her to his bosom, pressing a kiss on her 
face, while she dropped her head upon his breast, 
and, bursting into tears, sobbed conyulsively, 
hysterically. 

He lifted and bore her to the sofa, laid her 
there, kneeled by her side, squeezing her hands, 
stroking her brow and hair, murmuring words 
of passionate devotion and tenderness! 

I was de trop—I felt it. I went out, but scarcely 
had I time to reach my own chamber, before I 
heard Wolfgang run up the stairs, and, bursting 
his door open, rush in, and clang it to behind 
him. I scarcely wondered at any eccentricity of 
Wallraven’s! I set down this piece of conduct 
to the wildness of joy. 

Mentally resolving that our journey must now 
be deferred a day or two, and that therefore there 
was no longer a necessity of hastening to bed, I 
went down into the drawing-room, for the put- 
pose of finding and congratulating my sister. The 
drawing-room was vacant, she had gone to her 
chamber. I returned to mine in a well-satisfied 
frame of mind; but I wished to see Wallraven 
again. 

Before retiring to bed that night, I tapped at 
his door, and then without waiting for leave, and 
with the freedom of old friendship, I pushed the § 
door open, and entered the room. 

Good heaven! were the old horrid days of the 
preparatory school come back, and with a ven- 
geance, too! He was sitting bolt upright at the 
foot of his bed, his hands on his knees, his open 
grey eyes staring into vacancy, his black locks 
hanging wildly, elf-like, ahout his livid and hag- 
gard cheeks, his whole appearance cold, stiff, 
corpse-like. A blood-guilty and unconyerted 
criminal on the eye of his execution—a man in a 
cataleptic fit—one struck dead by a thunderbolt— 
might sit so rigid, statue-like, still. My very 
plood ran cold with a vague horror, as I looked 
at him. 


3 ‘Terrified for his health, for his life, I sprang 
3 toward him, seized his frozen hands, gazed into 
his stony eyes, placed my hand upon his death- 
: like brow. At that touch a shudder ran all over 
‘him, relaxing the rigidity of his form, and he 
laughed! Such a sardonic, such a maniac, such 
a devilish laugh, I never heard in my life before, 
and never wish to hear again! It was not loud, 
but long, low, and bitter. Dreadfully alarmed 
for his sanity, I exclaimed, 

“Tn the name of heayen, Wallrayen, what is 
the matter? Speak! ‘Tell me, I conjure you!” 

Again the shudder, again the long, low, and 
bitter laugh, and then he.said, 

‘Am I not a Wallvayen, whose family dates 
back to a period anterior to the Saxon Hep- 
tarchy?” 

I gazed at him in a fixed horror, He seemed 
to know my thoughts, for he replied to them sar- 
donically, 

“TI am not mad, most noble Festus, but speak 
the words of truth and soberness. Ask that snow 
queen of beauty, your fair, proud sister!” 

I was spell-bound by grief and terror. 1 could 
not stir. I gazed at him. 


SLLLLILS. 


“Tam not mad! I would to Heaven IT were! 
For then ’tis like I should forget myself. 

Oh! if I could, what grief should 1 forget! 
Tam not mad! his hair I tear is mine,’ 


he-declaimed, travestying the lines with sardonie 
exaggeration, and finishing with a shouting laugh 
of mockery. 

“Oh! heayen! but this is horrible! 
raven! Wallrayen!” 

“T am not mad!” he said, with an omnipotent 
effort that at length sent apart the curdled blood 
in his veins, and dispersed the storm clouds that 


Wall- 


darkened over his spirit. 

“Oh! Wolfgang! Wolfgang! you are not mad, 
but you will become so. You will inevitably 
become so if this secret suffering of yours re- 
commences and augments so fearfully!” said I. 

3. A spasm convulsed his frame. He dropped his 
‘head upon his hands, and hig stringy black locks 
fell forward, veiling both. 

“Qh! Wallraven, my heart’s dearest brother, 
is there no way in which I can relieve, can serve 
you?” 

Again the spasm shook him. 

«] will not, as in the days of my thoughtless 
boyhood, ask you a your secret, my soul’s dear 
Wolfgang, but 

“But I will tell you! I will tell you!” he 
exclaimed, desperately, ‘tell you while my good 
angel has power over me! while fer escape is 
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: possible! tell you the dark and fatal thing that 


{has burned, blighted, blasted me and mine for- 
Seyer! Listen!” (TO BH CONTINUED. ) 
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A TRUE STORY OF THE «HARD TIMES.” 





BY MISS ALICE GRAY. 





Ir a country clergyman’s daughter is at all ; the opposite garret, also issued forth, and Anna, 
loveable, she is generally the pet of the parish. ‘despairing, and nearly wild with hunger and 
Anna Irvin was pre-eminently so. Old and $ cold, went out after them. She soon found her- 
young looked upon her with affection as Sunday § self in a street where every surrounding showed 
after Sunday she glided in her timid, graceful? wealth and luxury. She thought of the more 
beauty, into the rectory pew, and her father $ respectable mode of begging, to ring at the front 
might be pardoned if, even from the chancel, his door, and asking for one of the family, tell her 
eye sought her loved form, and his ear the low 3 story. But her pride shrank from that even 
tones of her voice. For sixteen years she read$ more than from flitting down an area-steps. 
and studied, sang and laughed, surrounded by § And this at length she did. “I havn’t any- 
fond, admiring hearts. But there came a change, $ thing,” said the servant, who answered her 
a day when Dr. Irvin preached his last sermon, Smock. “Won’t you let me warm myself by the 
and laid his head down in the old church-yard. 3 fire?” whispered Anna. ‘I guess not,” said the 
Anna went away to New York. It is needless $ girl. “The lady don’t like such people about 
to trace the progress of the changes, misfortunes $ the kitchen,” and she shut the door in her face. 
by, which she sunk in four or five years from a 3 She could have lain down and died on the cold 
music-teacher to taking in sewing, then to work-$ door-stone—willingly. After two or three gasps 
ing at hat-binding. When the “hard times” of 3 she stumbled up the steps, rolled her frost-bitten 
this last fall fell upon the country, eyen this ‘fingers in her thin de Bage cape, and went on 
humble resource failed her. She could find} down the broad Avenue, bitter thoughts of man 
nothing to do, and she had no money. Ruin} and of God—may He forgive her!—shrieking in 
had overtaken her few friends in the city. Weeks : her heart. The long rows of costly houses 
passed. She sold and pawned most of her cloth- ¢ Were to her like fortifications, reared by hard, 
ing, and all other articles of any value. She was } triumphant selfishness, to keep her and such as 
obliged to leave her small but respectable apart- her from sharing in common comforts, defended 
ment, and sleep on a rag mattress in a fireless, ; by cruel, unerring weapons. Oh! what pitiless 
bare garret, glad of the privilege. One fearfully $ tyrants seemed human law, human society! Her 
cold night last week she crept to that comfort- feet were numb, but they carried her on over 
less pallet, foot-sore from a whole day’s fruitless 3 the ice-cold pavements like one in a dream, sen- 
walking in search of employment. For five days % sible only to the biting tooth of cold, and the 
she had not tasted food. She had only a scant, {raging of the hunger-pangs. Down a broad 
worn rug for covering. For hours her teeth {stoop a little below her, came a young lady, 
chattered, and her limbs ached. She curled ‘muffled in furs to her rosy cheeks. She paused 
herself into every imaginable position in the ; suddenly with a look of compassion. ‘You seem 
vain effort to obtain a moment’s warmth for any ¢very poor. Can’t I do something for you?” 
portion of her frame. And then she thought of $ “I amhunegry. Tam cold,” said Anna, 
her home, where each night she had wrapped$ ‘Cold! I should think you would be,” said 
herself in thick, soft blankets, and lain in warm, : the young lady, shuddering. 
dreamless rest till morning dawn. She thought: ‘For pity’s sake, Harriet,” struck in a gen- 
of her father’s good-night kiss and blessing. } tleman, who had opened the door and come out 


She slept at last, for she was utterly exhausted, simmediately after her, ‘don’t stand to talk to 


waking to suffering eyery five minutes, tortured § that girl. You'll catch your death. Here, Pl 
by hideous nightmares of food turning to stone, { give her these, and do you come along. You'll 
ice in her grasp, by grinning faces; and neyer $ have to walk fast to keep warm this bitter 
for one instant losing the pain of cold. $ morning.” 

In the morning she saw a girl, who, with her} THe held out two three cent-pieces. They slip- 
old mother had slept, if sleep it could be called, ped from his thickly-gloved fingers, and he left 
in the same room, preparing to go out begging} Anna to pick them up. Before she had suc- 
for cold victuals. Two little girls who lived in 3 ceeded in doing so he was out of sight, with the 
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young lady pressed close to his side. Anna ran § “Oh! be merciful!” shricked Anna, wildly, “1 
to the nearest baker’s, and bought a loaf of ¢ am innocent. I can get no work. Iam starving. 
bread. ‘You can’t stay here to eat it, girl,” slam perishing with cold. You will not eyen let 
said the bakeress, and she reluctantly left the 3 me warm myself by any of your fires.” 
woll-warmed shop, turned the corner into the} ‘‘Nonsense,” said Mr. Miller. 

Avenue, and sat down on a stoop. The bread { ‘Come along without any fuss, young woman,” 
was hot, and after filling her mouth she plunged 3 said the officer. 


poth hands into the middle of the smoking loaf, ; Anna looked from one harsh brow to another. 
she pressed it to her freezing bosom. $ All light, ell hope went out of her heart. Her 


“Qome, young woman,” said a policeman, ‘ hands and her head dropped, and the officer half 
taking her by the shoulder, ‘“‘these are fine ; carried her to the station-house. She fainted 
tragedy airs. Don’t you know you musn’t sit s away when she arrived there, and they laid her 
here?” 3 on one of those beds which never get cold, occu- 

The wretched girl rose and tottered away, pied as they are by such a continual succession 
completely overcome, Surely she had reached } of dirty, noisome outcasts. There she, the child 
the depth of degradation, she had been “moved } of a clergyman, educated, refined, spent the day 
on” by a policeman. : Sand night along with the vicious, the debased, 

The gentleman and the young lady re-passed. the intoxicated. The next morning she was 
“There’s that. girl hanging about here yet,” ’ marched into the police-court with the crowd of 
Anna heard him say. ‘Oh! father,” replied § wretches. 
the young lady, ‘“‘she is eating a loaf of bread: ‘What is your name?” asked the magistrate. 
that she bought with the change you at She could not give the honorable name of her 
her.” $dead father, ‘Mary Jones,” she said, a blush 

“Well, let her go home and eat it properly ; for the falsehood dyeing her cheeks. 
then. She’s not starving now, certainly,” said 5 “Its astonishing what a number of Mary 
he. $ Joneses we see here,” said the judge. ‘Well, 

Home! $ Mary, what have you to say to this charge?” 

The plate-plass doors of their house had only | «J found the watch on the sidewalk, sir,” 
just closed after them, when Anna espied upon § answered Anna, almost inaudibly. 
the payement a lady’s watch, dropped, doubt-§ «Found it? Oh! that’s the old story.” 
less, by the bright, rich girl who had just dis- : But her words were corroborated by two boys, 
appeared. She raised it, anc held it a moment § who had seen her take something from the pave- 
in her hand. Within that small enameled thing $ ment, and Mr. Miller declined to prosecute the 
was hid food, warmth, clothing, shelter. What : charge, so the conclusion of the judge was, ‘You 
wonder if her eyes lingered upon it, and her} may go.” It seemed a matter of indifference to 

ne 
brain grew dizzy with temptation. Let us not her, so utterly broken down was she. They 
attempt to estimate that conflict, we who have $ helped her to leaye the court, and Mr. Miller 
_never shivered homeless and hopelessly outside 3 followed her. Fastening upon her wan face a 


wo 


of a rich-man’s door. Anna had taken a step to 3 look of pity, he said, ‘‘My poor girl, I should | 


restore the watch, when owt bustled the tall “like to do something for you. What is it that 
gentleman. $ you want?” 
“Here, police, police, my daughter has lost 3 “Twant to be kept from losing the next world 
her watch, stolen, I think likely, bya girl who— $ as I have lost this.” 
oh! here she is! behind this post.” * %.- «Here, go to my house and ask for my daugh- 
The watch was in Anna’s hands. ‘Very for-$ ter,” said he, giving her a card. 
tunate!” said Mr. Miller. ‘But how hardened} Margaret,” said Miss Miller, to her cham- 
g well as adroit you must be to steal from one : ber-maid, after she had read the words on the 


ho stopped to give you a kind word!” Scard, and heard some of Anna’s hardships, 
“Belieye me,” implored Anna, “I did not 3 ‘couldn’t you find a room for this girl in some 
steal it. ‘The lady dropped it.” lodging-house? There must be many such houses 


“Nonsense! It would have been shivered in $ for poor people, I think.” 
a thousand pieces. You’d do much better to} «I dare say, mem,” returned Margaret, “but 
confess it.” ; Tm not used to going about among thim places, 
“I seed her around,” said the policeman, ; mem.” 
‘not a quarter of an hour ago, and told her to: ‘‘Havn’t you a sister who keeps house?” asked 
be off, but she knowed what she wanted to be at 3 the young lady, “‘couldn’t she take her in for a 


too well for that.” 3 little while?” 
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Fhe chamber-maid tossed her head, “I don’t y wild and incoherent. Her sufferings for the last 

think she would like to, mem. She lives yery $ few days had been too much for mind and body, 








See ae 





respectable, does my sister.” > ; and she was now fairly delirious. 
“I don’t know what to do,” said Miss Miller, 3 When Mr. Miller came home he sent for a 
5 


perplexed. g carriage, and had her taken to the hospital. 
But*when Anna next spoke her words were 3 There, two days after, she died. 








THE YEARS CoAT A Reo NH 





BY ELIZABETH BOUTON, 





Apown the vista of the past, 
Wistful memory’s glance is cast, 
O’er the days that fled so fast, 

In the years that are gone, 
Fled for aye, each bye-gone day 

Of the years that are gone. 


Roving wild ’mid forest bowers, 
Gathering Spring’s first budding flowers, 
Heeding not the passing hours, 

In the years that aré gone, 
A gipsy wild, the elfish child 

Of the years that are gone. 


Sunny islands bright and green, 
On life’s desert way are seen, 
Over the barren wastes between, 
In the years that are gone, 
Shining bright, in hues of light, 
*Mid the years that are gone. 


Building airy castles bright, 

Peopling them with forms of light, 

Elfin king and fairy sprite, 
In the years that are gone, 

Her treasured things fond memory brings 
From the years that are gone, 


Sportive childhood’s laughing years, 
Wayward youth’s fast flowing tears, 
All like April skies appears 
In the years that are gone, 
Sometimes so glad, sometimes so sad, 
Were the years that are gone. * 


Poring spell-bound o’er the pages, 
Heavy with the dust of ages, 
Penned by ancient bards and sages, 
In the years that are gone, 
Relics of mind, defying time 
Through the years that are gone, 


Frolicking with little brother— 

Reading to my sainted mother, 

(Holds the broad earth such another?) 
In the years that are gone, 


Turning from their classic beauties 

To dull household cares and duties, 

Wishing such in realms of Plutus, 
Tn the years that are gone; 
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A mother smiled, on me her child, Days of care! ye were not rare 
In the years that are gone. In the years that are gone, 
Rambling over mead and hill, Childhood’s budding hopes are dead, 
Tracing to its source the rill, Their morning fragrance early shed, 
Dreaming by the waters still, ‘Youth’s wild dreams will soon have fled 
In the years that are gone, To the years that are gone, 
Listening the breeze, among the trees, And fleeing, brought stern lessons taught 
‘ In the years that are gone. By the years that are gone! 
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HOPE AND MEMORY. 








BY DR. SHELTON MACKENZIE. 





Guipine upon the current of Lifo’s river, 
Whose waters heave in storms for evermore, 
Two guardian spirits watch beside us ever, 

Nor leave us till we reach the Eternal shore. 
One, with pale cheek. sad brow. and raven tresses, 
Still glancing backward at the shadowy Past; 
Radiant the other, with the smile that blesses, 

As if no sorrows upon earth could last. 


Even in the hushed and solemn midnight hour, 
When wearied Nature sinks to placid sleep, 

Memory and Hope still exercise their power, 
And—linked with Fancy—vigils o'er us keep. 4 

With shapes and glimpses of immortal seeming, if 
They people many a vision of the night, 

And bring back to us, in that happy dreaming, 
The loved and lost, long strangers to our sight, 


Memory is one, who sadly brings before us 
The fading records of departed years; 
The other, bright-eyed Hope. who scatters o’er us, 
Those sunny heart-beams which dispel all tears, 
And ever, "mid Life’s varying 
Those gnardian angels clin 
Tope 
And Memory mourning over venished mirth, 


May we not deem that ye were sent, fair spirits— 
Who join the eternal Fnture with the Past, 
Blending the joys and griefs which each inherits— 
By those whose course is now all Heavenward cast? 
Yet, while T muse, methinks there hath descended . 
A change upon each bright immortal brow, 
The Hope of yesterday, to-day has ended, 
And voiceful Memory sadly greets me now. 


and sorrow, 





te us on earth; 
siving promise of a similing morrow. 
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OPPOSITE THE JAIL. 





BY MARY A. DENISON. 





Ir was a long walk and I was weary. <A hot, § mournful silence and gave up his cherished plans, 
dusty summer’s afternoon found me wending my § perhaps more readily that he felt the infirmities 
way to visit a friend of my early years. There Sof age, and his illness presaged a something to 
was some shade, for branches of elm and horse- ; which he had given but little thought hitherto— 
chesnut spread on each side of the walk. The § death. 
streets, too, were wide, agreeable and cleanly 3 His wife was much younger than himself, a 
kept; the gardens handsomely laid out—now and ; handsome, or, perhaps I should say, pretty 
then a strain of music floated on the air, or a § woman, with so little dignity that the very chil- 
child’s yoice rang out laughing and gleeful. A § dren in the streets turned from their rural plays 
stranger to the town of Elmsford for many years, 3 to catch her gentle smile. She it was who met 
T remembered all its localities. ‘The poor-house } me at the hall-door instead of a servant, and led 
with its long, steep roof, unaltered except by {me as gently as if I were an infant into her plea- 
paint, since it was donated by a good, rich man, ‘sant sitting-room. Fatigue vanished as I sank 
seventy years ago. ‘The handsome school-house } into the cane chair, so low, yet so capacious! so 
on the square; the court-house with its pillars $ delightfully luxurious! and dear Mrs. Johns re- 
of grey stone; and last and gloomiest in my ; moved my outer garments with her own hands, 
memory, the jail opposite which lived my old 3 summoning at the same time a glass of iced water. 
friend, and within whose wooden gates I had $ This sitting-room was like a garden, transplanted 
often peered fearfully in childhood, shuddering a some clime where the oranges grow in clus- 





at wild eyes and matted beards that I could ; ters in the open air, The carpet was green, with 
plainly see through the squares of the iron bars. $ an interlacing yine running its length, as along 
General Johns, a rich, old resident, obstinate Sthe mossed floor of a wood, spotted with white 
as a Chinaman, and opinionated as a Turk, had flowers so frail in appearance that one instinc- 
once owned the park whereon now stood the jail. § tively avoided them in walking, or if the foot 
Through some flaw which I have not the legal } crushed them, expected to smell the odor of some 
knowledge to describe, his park, as he ambi- rare perfume. ‘he walls were lined with paper, 
tiously named it, was proved to be the heir-loom $ covered with delicate offshoots of the cactus— 
property of a yery poor man; in fact, a pauper, < the pale-pink blossom divided the beauty with 
and but little removed from an imbecile. Gen. $ petals of a clear lemon hue. The curtains were 
Johns came near losing his life in a, fit of anger, < white lace over shades of cool green; the chairs 
that ended i attack of apoplexy, and during a \ were of bamboo, green, and softly tinged; it was 
sickness consequent upon the calamity, the town 3 in truth a green room, and imparted the refresh- 
had contracted with the pauper and bought his Sing coolness and soothing influence of a conser- 
land, and placed him under the care of judicious 3 yatory. = 
persons, who made it their constant care to look? ‘You look so fatigued!” she said, gently 
after him and furnish him comforts out of his 3 pressing the bands of my hair farther from my 
own money. Upon this the poor general col- $ forehead, ‘I so regret that I could not get back 
lapsed again, and ruptured a plood-vessel that $in time to send for you, but now you are here I 
laid him snugly in his back chamber, while the %shall keep you, and let Benny go for your bag- 
odious walls of the jail were slowly and surely 3 gage. The general declares you shall not leave 
rising from his beautiful park—while its sad : us again; you know his word is law—that is, 
bolts and bars were being most unwittingly $ when it is seasonable.” 
forged, and its heavy doors grated upon their: ‘(Haye you become accustomed to your granite 
huge hinges. When the general recovered again, } neighbor opposite?” I asked, ‘‘I remember you 
there stood the edifice within which were to be 3 were very much distressed when I was last here.” 
shed so many tears, and where many sighs were } «Qh! I don’t mind it now—seareely think 
to sound dismally through the narrow passages. Sof it in fact, except when—but I'll tell you 
But the old general was too weak to storm, and $ that story to-morrow; to-day is to he devoted 


too much changed to swear. He only gazed in % to old time reminiscences; how does your school 
127 
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prosper? Is the minister married yet? Are there ? contemplating some means of escape from dur- 
many changes in L. ? Come now; I shall take } ance vile. 
my knitting-work out while you knit upabudget} In the morning I told my impressions that 
of news; the yarn is already spun in your brain, 3 seemed rather like a dream. 

I suspect.” 3 “Yes, you saw Alice,” said Mrs. Johns, her 
We chatted, and laughed, and lounged till the $ smile vanishing on the instant—‘ poor Alice!” 
cool of that summer’s day. -At tea the general ’ “Isshe young? Is she unfortunate? Ilaughed 
made himself yisible. There were whiter hairs $ at myself for supposing her youthful,” I replied. 
mingled with his grey locks, his stern eye had$ Both young and unfortunate,” returned Mrs. 
sunken, his forehead high and bald, was thick- 3 Johns, ‘‘and this morning we will go over there. 
lier traced with lines, and his lips were not so} Tis a sad, heart-breaking case. She is on trial 
resolute. ¢ for theft—that is, she will be in a month’s time. 

“You see we are still opposite the jail,” he They have tampered with her case strangely, but 
remarked, and it was almost the first thing he$I hope in mercy. ‘To make her situation more 
said, showing that under the healed flesh the 3 distressing, she is under engagement of marriage 
wound festered a little still. $ to a young man, supercargo of the best ship that 

“T live in hopes yet,” he added, ‘that my eye- 3 sails from here to England, and he as yet knows 
sore may be removed; I have pledged myself for $ nothing about it. They love each other tenderly, 
two thousand if they will locate the house over$and I fear it will be almost a death blow to 
on the hill and conyert the ground into a public $ him.” 
park. [I live in hopes,” he repeated; ‘“‘andIbe-$ «But do you believe her innocent?” I asked. 
lieve it will be done before I die, too.” ‘As innocent as I am; but come, suppose we 

My chamber that night was the front room on $ visit her now? I am the only person admitted 

the second story; 1 did not retire till late, and ‘to see her, and I am allowed to take in friends 
the moon flooding the apartment to its remotest } sometimes, and you can easily go at this hour if 
recess rendered the candlelight superfluous. So $ you wish.” 
beautiful was the lustre of the night, so inky ; I need not say that I did; we crossed the 
black and well defined the shadows, that I could § street, were admitted into the jail-yard, and then 
not think of sleep. I sat at the open window, 3 into the jail itself. Two doors were locked upon 
gazing out upon the road along which I could} us as we advanced, until we entered a room 
almost see the wild flowers grow. ‘The soft stolerably furnished, where, seated at a table, 
masses of foliage in the distance—the gloomy sewing, sat a person whom I recognized imme- 
walls where crime slept uneasily upon its hard 3 diately as the vision of the preceding night. 
pallet—how strangely they contrasted together !— 3 Slight almost to attenuation, with colorless 
the innocence and the guilt of nature. As my 3 cheeks, grey eyes, large and very sad, a pro- 
eye roved from casement to casement, I fancied 1} fusion of light chesnut hair, rolled back care- 
saw a white hand grasping the bars that secured ; lessly from the most perfect and expressive brow 
the “window exactly opposite where I sat. I$TI ever saw, she seemed to me at the first glance 
looked more eagerly, and soon the outlines of a$ an imprisoned angel; especially as my friend, in 
figure, and then a face with flowing hair became ; whose judgment I had the firm@it confidence, 
cloudily visible. But as I fastened my whole ‘ declared her belief that she was as innocent as 
attention upon the object, it grew more and more $ she was herself. 

distinct, until the features of a young girl, her § “You are not well, dear Alice,” said Mrs. 

head leaning pensively against the side of the} Johns, tenderly smoothing back her hair, a 
frame, her eyes gazing upward, were plainly $ sweetly affectionate way of hers. 
distinguishable. For many minutes she stood$ “Only a little weak,” replied the young girl, 

thus, sometimes white and misty, and then again s smiling faintly. ‘But oh!” she paused a full 

as palpable as if it were beside me. But gradu- {moment to govern her voice—‘the worst is to 

ally her arm fell down; there was a blank at the § come.” . 

window; she was gone. I retired, but could not $ “Perhaps the worst is passed, my child,” said 

sleep for thinking of the vision whatever it was. § Mrs. Johns, soothingly; ‘‘neyer forget that the 

I fancied, too, that imagination had beguiled me 3 Almighty is stronger than man, and who ean tell 

into the belief that what I saw was young, or } by what mysterious providence he may clear you 

had any of the attributes of youth. Some old} from suspicion, and exonerate you before the 
hag it undoubtedly was, experienced in drunken- 3 world ?”” 

ness, or theft, or harlotry, whose conscience 3 “Oh! God help me!” quivered the pale lips; 

would not let her sleep, or who possibly was {a few tears fell, and the sewing was resumed. 
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“Has Miss Westerly been near you yet?” {within a cell, than to lie on the costly down on 











asked Mrs. Johns. ’ which her cousin dreams, for I think she is at 
“No, nor my aunt, nor any one connected with $ the bottom of the whole affair. I haye no doubt 
the house; have you seen Belle, lately?” ‘but that she obtained false keys, and placed the 


“No, nor do I want to—perfidious, cruel girl!” bank-bills and jewelry in her cousin’s trunk. 
“Why, Mrs. Johns, you do not think—you ? She was always a plotter, a spoiled, neglected 
surely do not think ”’ she did not finish the } child, who never scrupled to lie and dissimulate; 
sentence, but sat bending forward, her hand 3 and now with her passions full-grown, she would 
pressing the table till the delicate cords stood { stoop to the meanest treachery.” 
out, her eyes wildly dilating, her lips apart. $ «But what could be her motive?” I asked, as 
“I think your cousin knows all about it; she § Mrs. Johns ceased speaking. 
was cunning as an infant, deceitful as a child; “Love for this young supereargo who is en- 
she is as deep and deceptive a woman as her $ gaged to Alice. He was a frequent visitor in 
antecedents presaged.”’ 3 the family, after the innocent, artless child went 
“Oh! Mrs. Johns, what could be her motive? $ : there. Alice was ostensibly one of the family 
She so beautiful! with luxury surrounding her, $ ; in her uncle’s house, but she fully earned her 
an heiress, and I only a poor orphan, with $ living; she was a slave at the needle and kept 
hitherto an unspotted name. I cannot sudject § in the back-ground as much as possible. De 
hens; i ‘ia think she would do so deadly a § Witt saw in her the woman he wanted for a wife, 
wrong.” ‘and before he left port, six months ago, Alice 
My friend bent forward and whispered in her $ was engaged to him. He had been gone three 
ear. ‘The fair girl erimsoned, neck, hands, brow, | months when yaluable jewels and bank-notes 
then hiding her face, I thought she wept. $ were missing, The time was well chosen; Alice 
When she lifted her head her strength seemed } was ready to go on a journey, some thirty miles 
gone, and she said, as if with an effort, «I did : away, to visit another uncle—a farmer. All the 
think that, sometimes; she was so strange when- } house was searched one morning; suspicion fell 
ever he came. Oh! Mrs. Johns, if God would {upon one servant after another, and Belle Wes- 
but take me to himself! It seems as if I could § terly confessed, with great trepidation and many 
not bear this dreadful, unmerite disgrace.” 3 tears, as if the words were wrung from her, that 
She burst into tears and sobbed violently. I$ she had found one of the bank-bills in her cousin’s 
walked away to another part of the room; I was 3 trayelling-dress that morning. An officer was in 
sorry I had come, for my heart beat patel at $ attendance, the trunk of the astounded girl was 
the sight of sorrow so real, so agonizing; and I$ § opened, and there, concealed with the greatest 
longed, in some way, to exonerate her from this § 3 care, between the lining of the trunk were many 
vile charge. $ bank-bills, a rich necklace, an old-fashioned dia- 
While I stood at the grated window, the same } mond brooch of great vale, and some lesser 
at which I had seen her the night before, I heard } jewels. The poor child for a few moments com- 
my dear friend soothing her with her own soft { pletely lost her reason, so stunning was the 
voice and gentle words, till she became more ; stroke; and though the family made some faint 
quiet. * show of hushing up the affair, they allowed the 





“And if it should be so,’ said Mrs. Johns, 3 delicate girl to be carried to this jail, where she ~ 


‘when your friend arrives, it will in some man- $ has been three months awaiting trial. Now my 
ner be cleared up; he may find important tes- only hope is in De Witt Dalston—see! there 


-timony. I am sure he will feel unbounded $ stands a carriage at the gate—if he has indeed 


confidence in your integrity, a man like De Witt i come back!” 

Dalston is not swayed like a reed either by good I turned as we entered Mrs, J ohns’ yard; Alice 
or ill fortune. Put your trust and faith in God : stood at the barred window with clasped hands 
who is able to save unto the uttermost.” ; ‘and wild eyes. 

“Oh! I am all wonder to know how any one’ ‘‘The gentleman has got home as was going 
could accuse that sweet girl of crime!’ was my : to marry the poor girl yonder,” whispered the 
first exclamation, as we left the gloomy precincts { servant who waited upon the door. We hvzried 
of the jail. ‘Her very face is an index of integ- § ; into the green-room. A young man stood with 
rity; I shan’t sleep for thinking of it while I am $ his back toward us, gazing earnestly at a Ppic- 
here, An orphan too! no mother to weep with ° : ture. He turned—a dark, handsome face, bear- 
her—no father to vindicate her; I wonder how § ing the marks of severe agitation, met my view. 
she can live, guiltless though she is.” $He pressed his lips firmly together, but said 

“T had rather be there, my head pillowed s nothing as he silently took the proffered hand of 
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my friend—then after a moment of violent self-; ‘So much for living opposite the jail,” mut- 
control, he exclaimed, ‘This is terrible news!— $ tered Gen. Johns, who met me as I left the room, 
terrible news to meet me when I expected so} unable to bear the sight of a strong man in an- 
much happiness.” $ guish—‘*we’ve had these scenes before.” 

«‘We have just come from Alice,” said Mrs. ‘* Why don’t you move into some other part of 
Johns. the city?” I ventured. 

‘Tt ig a base lie!” he thundered, passionately, $ “Move!” he cried, striking the banister with 
with quivering lips, as if he had not listened— his cane, “I'd see them all rot first; do you know 
‘*a base lie! to accuse that sweet girl of theft— : they want to make this the warden’s house ?— 
a conspiracy; and I'll sift it to the bottom, no $ these rooms where wy. father’s feet have trod— 
matter who is implicated, so help me heaven!” ¢ P'd see them all 
and he brought his hands together with a clap$ He broke off abruptly, without the oath his 
that startled me. § passion prompted, and, with a flush on his face, 

“I went first to Mr. Westerly’s,” he said, 3 hurried’ along the passage. ‘Turk as you are, 
sperking slowly, after his excitement had in a$in your obstinacy,” thought I, “you have con- 
manner worn off. ‘*Belle met me—well, I hardly 3 quered yourself!” 
know how; there was such fawning, such flat- Let me finish the story in another way. 
tery. I asked after Alice; she seemed embar- When De Witt Dalston left the home of the 
rassed, but finally told me.the story—and I 2 Westerlys, Belle sank, white, motionless, and 
wonder heaven did not strike her dead! I know 3 with staring eyes, upon the lounge. For a long 
how they have treated Alice!” he exclaimed, 3 while she sat thus, overwhelmed with the anguish 
rising again and walking hurriedly back and ; of a guilty conscience, and terrified by the accu- 
forth; “I saw it long ago—the dear, meek angel! § sations which the young man had hurled upon 
I ister what was in Belle Westerly’s heart; it is$ her head. Bxcited as she was, it seemed to her 
no egotism in me now to say that she has tried 3 : that he knew all; that he had seen her going, 
her best to entrap me, and this was her last} with stealthy tread, and face full of horror, to 
resort—great heaven! the ruin of a helpless § the chamber where her cousin slept the sleep 
orphan! great heaven! the crushing of a mother- 3 of love and innocence; that he had seen her in 
less, fatherless dependent. I can’t bear it, Mrs. phe undress, with her bare feet and, dishevelled 
Johns—it unmans me;” and he sat down again $ locks, her hand shading the flame of the lamp, 
with his hands clasped about his forehead—per- ; her eyes glaring with the blank stare of guilt 
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haps to hide the tears. oyer at the bed—now creeping—now standing 
“What will you do?” yentured Mrs. ea still—now lifting the little key from the pocket 
extremely alarmed at this strong excitement. of the humble travelling dress, fitting it to the 


“Do! move heaven and earth but what I ae turning it—starting and shivering at the 
punish the person who has dared to implicate sound, and holding her breath lest another 
my betrothed wife in a theft of this base cha-$ heard—opening the cover—ripping the lining, 
racter,” his yoice sank; ‘‘and I told Belle Wes- $ forcing a package down, re-arranging the few 
terly so. Oh! you should haye seen her cheek $ neat garments so as to hide the spot—locking the 
blanch as I spoke; said I, ‘Belle, somebody has $ lid again with shaking hand—placing the key 
done this foul thing to serve their own hellish § back, with money and a ring—neyer once turn- 
purposes;’ you see my soul was fired; I could $ sing her ashy face to the unconscious slumberer— 
not use tame language—and then I added, ‘Belle $ § then snatching the lamp, almost flying out of the 
Westerly, if you had known or eyen thought her 3 ae across the passage, and covering a heap of 
guilty, for your own honor and that of your § guilt in the centre of her silken draped couch. 
family, the whole thing would have been kept in$ ‘To stupor succeeded the ravings of passion. 
eternal silence; but—to send your own cousin $ She leaped like a tiger to her feet, and threw 
to the common jail!—among thieves and pick-$ herself against the wall, stamping, striking her 
pockets, and harlots and gallows-birds—a poor, 8 forehead, breathing convulsively, flinging her 
timid, frail girl of seventeen years—a mere child, 3 carefully braided locks in wild confusion over 
yet, whom you feel in your own heart is as pure Sher face, and, with smothered shrieks and cries, 
as heayen—I want no other evidence of her in- 3 giving way to the fierceness that consumed her. 
nocence.’ ‘The girl trembled—gasped, grew like $ At that moment the door opened—her mother 
a sheet in her paleness. I don’t know how ti entered, flushed from a walk, and stopped in 
looked, but on her forehead I read—guilt; Alice $dire amazement, exclaiming, ‘Belle, Belle, 
steal!—Alice steal!—good God! the imputation $ what is it?” 
drives me almost mad.” $ «Qh! nothing,” returned the girl, with quiver- 
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ing lips, and catching her hair up she wound  waiting-maid, receiving their cards, hurried up 
it carelessly over her brow. ‘Nothing, only I$ ‘to call her mistress. The door was ajar—the 
had a ringing head-ache; it is better now,” and, % $form of Belle was just discernible from without. 
humming an air lighily, she left the room, and 3 § “Has she fallen asleep!” thought the girl. En- 
proceeded to her chamber. Her face had grown tering, she went toward her; her face was 
deadly pale. A marble smoothness and polish 3 ; pallid, her hair dishevelled, her arms flung over 
rested on the brow, and the eyes were glassy. $ Sher head. ‘The fearful shriek rang out on the 
The rigid outlines of the lip and chin told of : air—‘Miss Belle is dead!” Medical aid was 
some resolute determination, fraught with evil. ; summoned, and, after a few hours of fearful 
She passed on to her toilet table, took therefrom $ suspense, animation was restored. Feyer and 
a small vial, gasped as she gazed, and whisper- § \ delirium ensued, and then a season of prostra- 
ing, “Better this than utter ruin,” closed her § tion that threatened her life. As soon as she 
eyes, and drained its contents. ; could command her reason, the guilty girl prayed 
The day of the trial dawned without a cloud, ‘ to make restitution, but her mother, more 
Mrs. Johns and myself went early to the jail, in § haughty and heartless even than herself, mocked 
the hope of imparting some degree of strength $ at her entreaties, and commanded her to keep 
and comfort to the heart of the gentle Alice. $ silence, 
We found her standing dreamily, with binsped | Night and morning was she watched that she 
hands, and lips from which every vestige of color : might not bring disgrace on the family. But one 
had fled. She turned away as we entered, and 3 day, as she appeared to sleep, she overheard a 
lifted both hands to her forehead. ‘ soft voice asking of the doctor if he thought she 
“T shall certainly die before the trial begins,” would recover, and, in a low, but decided tone, 
she said, looking wanly at my friend. “You $ he answered, 
cannot think how strangely I feel.” = Nowe 
“Courage, my dear girl; don’t give up yet—} “Doctor—doetor—oh! help me do one good 
a ” ‘The words failed, the voice broke down, § thing before I die,” she cried. 
and there was silent weeping and a breaking $ The hollow, unearthly voice brought the won- 
heart in that gloomy jail-room. I was leaning ; dering physician to her bedside; it was too late 
on the window-sill, full of anguish, when [to prevent her now. She saw the full horror 
heard the voice of prayer. I turned; Mrs. 3 of her coming doom if she died as she was, and, 
Johns was on her knees, lifting her folded hands } clasping his hands, clinging to his grasp, she 
and streaming eyes toheayen. ‘Oh! thou God exclaimed, hurriedly, 
of the orphan,” she supplicated—*Thou who § : ““My cousin Alice is innocent; it was I who 
hast promised to be a father to the fatherless, : put the jewels in her trunk, and the money too. 
bend down ‘Thine ear to our ery. Look on this God be merciful to me!” 
afflicted one, thou mighty God—strengthen her to ! : Let me draw a veil over the touching inter- 
bear the great trial now before her; or, if it be § ; views that followed—the burning tears of remorse 
Thy will, interpose Thy oe arm to saye her : and penitence—the purely worldly agony of the 
from this terrible sorrow.’ $ ’ mother that the truth must be made public; the 
There was a noise without, a confusion of § forgiveness of De Witt Dalston, the tearful meet- 
voices. My friend arose from her posture of 3 ¢ ing of Belle and her cousin—the one stricken to 
prayer, and placed her arm about the slight § the tomb through the wantonness of her own 
figure of the sinking girl. A key turned in the $ ; sin, the other blanched and trembling, agonizing | 
lock, the door flew open, and De Witt Dalston, § ; in her innocent heart for the suffering and the 
with one bound, caught his betrothed to his 3 $ dying, yet thanking God that Ife had appeared 
bosom, shouting, ‘“‘Saved! sayed! My precious § : for her deliverance. 
bride—oh! thank God! thank God! Good : Not many days after, a coffin stood in the halls 
heavens! I have killed her;” he cried, in the$ : of that proud family, and the victim of her mis- 
same breath, for she had fainted in his arms. ; guided passions lay within, white as her shroud, 
‘‘Let me attend to her—she is overcome with : but peaceful in expression, for she had not died 
joy; I was looking for this deliyerance;” mur-{ without hope. It was borne to the costly grave 
mured my friend, applying restoratives to the } on the hill-side, and laid within, the first occu- 
passive form. ‘Ags soon as she revives we will ¢ ; pant of the family vault. The sunshine streamed 
take her over to my house, and you shall tell us } over the narrow floor as they took the last leave 
how it has happened.” i with longing eyes, and kissed the coffin, soon to 
As Belle Westerly lay senseless on the floor, be shut from mortal sight. Mas. Westerly, unable 
iwo of her fashionable friends called. Her} to bear her overwhelming disgrace, moved from 
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the town, and secluded herself from all society. 
Alice married De Witt Dalston, and immediately 
accompanied her husband to England, that she $ $ Gen. Johns and his sweet wife still live opposite 
might, in other scenes, and for a period, forget ; the jail. 
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the anguish that had nearly wrecked her happi- 
ness, and impaired her already fragile health. 
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BY PHILA EARLE. 





Stowny go the clouds of crimson 
With the sunshine, down to rest— 
As a beautiful young maiden 
Goes to sleep among the blest. 
Trembling goes the pure white daylight 
*Mong the shadows, down to death, 
Where the golden gates of sunshine 
Close upon her parting breath. 


Dim the earth-land grows, and weary, 
While the winds go wailing by; 

And I close my eyes and ponder 
Where the shadows darkest lie. 

As my heart grows sad, sweet voices 
Echo through my lonely room, 

And, with whispers soft and gentle, 
Scatter far the darksome gloom, 


‘Well I know the love-tuned music 
Falling *round me, sweet and low, 

‘Only is the mystic echo 
Of tones heard so long ago: 

And the golden oars of memory 
Dipping in the past’s deep sea, 

Wake the echoes which haye slumbered 
All along its shores, for me. 


Through the bowers, by its wayside, 
Covered o’er with clinging flowers, 

I can almost hear the echo 
Of the music of these hours, 

Which are sunny, though some flowers 
From my heart’s love-wreath have fied; 

‘And some shining pearls are loosened 
From my life’s bright, golden thread. 


And this world is full of echoes— 
From the sobbing autumn wind, 
To the bird, whose song of gladness 

Falls, but to an echo find, 
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And the mountains, and the forest, 
Seem replete with echoing life; 
And the waves which darkly gather 

Full of tempest, storm and strife; 


And the wild sea’s desolation 
Echoes all along the shore, 
As a heart way-worn, and weary, 
Sighs for dreamings which are o’er; 
But the sweetest of all echoes 
Which are of my life a part, 
Are those musical, and gentle, 
Which e’er linger in my heart. “ 


Long those voices have been silenced; 
But their echoes evermore 
Will around my spirit linger— 
Like the songs I hear no more. 
Gentle footsteps glide beside me, 
*Mong the echoes which I hear, 
Feet which faltered on life’s pathway, 
And so early reached the bier. 


As my trembling heart-strings quiver 
*Neath the touch of some dear hand, 

And each chord awakes to music, 
Sweet as of an angel band, 

Then I think some other spirit 
Has an echo found in mine, 

And the waves of hope and promise 
With a brighter glory shine. 


Ags like sunlight, dew, or blossoms, 
Comes to me a sweet love-tone; 

Clasp I then my hands and listen 
With an echo in my own. 

And away, where lies the future 
In a soft, transparent light, 

Tinged with gold, and rose, and crimson, 
Fair, and beautiful to sight. 
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BY EVA EVERGREEN. 





Lirrrtx blue violet, 
April’s first coronet, 
Blooming in sweetness alone; 
In the tall grass, 
Where the brooks pass 
Over the moss-coyered stone. 


Sweet is thy face, 
Like a fairy thy grace, 
Bending low to the breeze; 
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To the low-voiced breeze, 
That wakes in the trees 
A melody thrilling, yet soft, 


Where wild birds sing, 
While the leafy woods ring 
With their songs of joyous glee, 
There thou bloomest alone, 
By the moss covered stone, 
While the streamlet creeps murmuring by, 
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BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 





“Wat? no, you don’t say so! Squire Rich- } the widder Town and Betty run up garret—they 
ards goin’ to marry agin, and his wife only dead § can see Squire Richards’ house plain from the 
three months! Goodness me!” S widder’s garret windows—and the squire drove 

‘Tis awful! You may well be astonished, } up to the front door, as if the side door wasn’t 
Mrs. Wilkes; it is terrible to think of! Such § good enough! and then he got out of the buggy 
deception! Why at his wife’s funeral, one would } and lifted the woman on to the door-stone! Took 
have thought him actually heart-broken; and : her right into his arms, in broad daylight, and 
then the crape on his hat is a half a yard deep!” $ lifted her on to the door-stone!” 

‘‘Ah, me, Mrs. Hanson, there is no depend- 3 “My goodness! as if she couldn’t git out her- 
ence to be put on ’pearances! The world gets ¢ self! It’s indecent now, ain’t it?” 
sinfuller and sinfuller every day, and it can’t be’ ‘To be sure it is! and he a middle-aged man 
covered up with silk, or broadcloth. As I said $and a member of the church! Mr. Sampwell 
io my husband, Mr. Wilkes, the other night; says § ought to know of it, so that he could preach a 
I, ‘Simon, things are comin’ to an awful pass! { sermon on the duties of men to their families. 
Everybody will git into the State’s Prison in two : Only think of poor, dear, dead Mrs. Richards’ 
year, at this rate!’ And says Simon, says he, : little daughter Elmetta being ruled by a step- 
‘T don’t doubt it, Mariah !?” $ mother hardly older than herself, It will break 

“And you and Mr, Wilkes were right, per- the poor child’s heart!” \ 
fectly right, it is just so! But this dreadful $ ; There was a long and impressive silence, 
conduct of the squire’s has made me more con- $ } during which the two amiable ladies regaled 
scious of the truth of it! Strange that a sensible : : themselves with numerous pinches of snuff from 
man should behave so!” $a box, which had made its appearance in the 

“Yes, it is wonderful! but how did it git out, 3 lap of Mrs. Wilkes. No doubt it helped to digest 
so quick? The squire ain’t no hand to tell of s the momentous matter. 
things, you know.” “Wal,” recommenced Mrs. Wilkes, ‘I think 

“Betty Higgins found it out, last night. She sich doin’s is awful! Gettin’ married agin afore 
was taking tea at the widder Town’s; you know $ his wife is cold! Now, I ’spose he'll say that 
she’s almost always a-visiting somewhere, though 3 he needed a housekeeper, but that’s no excuse, 
Iwouldn’t mention it to a living person except ; for my Mary Elizabeth or your Julia Ann would 
you, Mrs. Wilkes; and while they were at sup- 3 have been glad to have gone. Mary Blizabeth 
per, the squire rode by in a new buggy—going 3 is a ter’ble favorite with little Elmetta, and Mary 
toward the depot! People don’ b get new buggies : Elizabeth is a grand hand at managing chil- 


for nothing, you know?” $ dren!” 
“No, that they don’t, Mrs. Hanson—yidderers 3 “Yes, Mary Elizabeth is a fine girl, Mrs. 
especially.” Wilkes, but her health isn’t hardly good enough 


“Well, he wasn’t gone more than a half an to take so much care as there would be in Squire 
hour, before back he came, driving upon the 3 : Richards’ family with all his company ; but then 
gallop—he didn’t use to abuse his horse when Julia Ann could have done it well enough. Julia 
poor Mrs. Richards was alive—and Jo and be- Ann is a remarkable hand for children—can’t 
hold! sitting in the new buggy with him, and $ help learning of them something all the time she 
his arm actually around her waist in broad day- ? : is with them. Her example is so beautiful, you 
light! was a little girlish-looking woman, in a ’ know.” 
pink dress and green silk bonnet! Only ‘think | “Well, for my part, I think somebody ought 
of it—a pink dress and a green silk bonnet! and & ; to go and talk to the squire about it. It ain’t 
his arm around her! It is abominable!” 3 right for us—sisters in the church—to let him 

‘My gracious! goodness! I want to know?” s g0 and ruin hisself and darter a—marrying 

“Yes, it’s every word of it as true as Phe apni knows who! He ought to be reasoned 
minister’s discourses, and Mr. Sampwell never § with!” 
exaggerates—he’s a fine man, Mrs. Wilkes; and? “'That’s just what I think, Mrs. Wilkes, and I 
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called over here on purpose to ask you to go with s new carpet for the parsonage, or is fifty dollars 
me to the squire’s, to-morrow morning, and talk ‘ wanted by the Missionary Society? Come, speak 
with him aboutit. It’s the best we can do.” = out!” 

“Vll go, and be glad to! I hope I’mnever$ ‘Ah, squire, it’s wuss than that!’ put in Mrs. 
backward in doin’ my duty.” $ Wilkes, no longer able to keep silence, ‘‘it’s 

“Well, I must be going; I’ve made a long$ something that consarns you, squire—consarns 
call:—to-morrow morning at eight o’clock, it’s $ your everlastin’ and etarnal well-bein’ !” 
best to go early; I’ll call over for you. Do : “Indeed! Well, go on.” The squire, never- 
come and see me, Mrs. Wilkes! You know it’s’ theless, looked as if surprised. Mrs. Hanson 
an age since you’ve been to our house.” $ drew a long breath, and began, 

«Dear me, Mrs. Hanson, I don’t come half 3 “Squire, we called to see if you were thinking 
as often as I want to, but I’m ashamed to keep } of marrying again? We st 
comin’ all the time. As I told my husband, Mr. 3 “You weren’t going to propose to me, were 
Wilkes, the other day, says I, ‘Simon, I’m actilly § you, ladies? I should be exceedingly happy to 
afraid I shall wear my welcome out over to s receive such proposals, but T should haye Deacon 
Mrs. Hanson’s.? And says he, says Simon, ‘I ; Hanson and Major Wilkes in my hair forthwith. 
shouldn’t wonder if you did, Mariah!” 3 It wouldn’t do, ladies!” 

Hight o’clock, the following morning, found; ‘‘No, we supposed you had already made your 
our friends Mrs. Wilkes and Mrs, Hanson stand- $ election of the person who is to fill your dead 
ing on Squire Richards’ front door step, (the } wife’s place, and we called to talk with you 
side door wasn’t good enough for the lady in about her. We have understood that she was in 
pink, and of course it wasn’t suitable for ladies § your house, and if agreeable, would be pleased 
of their ‘“calibre,’”’) awaiting to be admitted. A} to sce her. Our interest in yourself and your 
frouzy-headed Irish girl answered their rap. ’ motherless child has induced us to this.” Mrs. 

«Js Squire Richards in?” inquired Mrs. Han-} Hanson spoke with solemn dignity, and evidently 
son. {intended to impress the squire powerfully with 
; 
; 
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“In? to be sure heis! Safe in the bed, ma’am! $ her manner. 
Is it after seein’ him that ye are?” «And we want to know where you got ac- 
“Yes; we called to see him on important busi- 3 quainted with her, squire; and how old she is; 
ness,” replied Mrs. Hanson, frigidly. $and if she knows how to do housework!” said 
“Sure then and I'll be afther callin’ him; Mrs. Wilkes. 
though the ould jintleman’s sound aslape—for I 3 ‘How did you learn anything of this?” asked 
hurd him snoorin’ but jest now when I come the squire, evidently somewhat nonplussed by 
forenint his bed-room door. Come in with yees!” $ the extraordinary knowledge of his affairs dis- 
and Biddy ushered the ladies into a room where ; played by his visitors. 
the breakfast-table was standing in waiting for$ ‘We heard of you're ridin’ out with her, 
the family. ‘ $ squire; she drest all in pink, with a green silk 
“Hum!” said Mrs. Wilkes, looking signifi- $punnit! Don’t look very well, squire, to see a 
cantly at the table, ‘she can’t be no great things $man of your age riding out with sich a young 
laying abed till breakfast time! Poor Mrs. Rich- 5 gal!” 
ards! she used to be up in season!” $ «Well, ladies, suppose I should take a notion 
Just at this moment, the squire entered in ele-$ to get married? You couldn’t blame me, I don’t 
gant dishabille—that is without a coat, and minus $think. Here I am with no housekeeper, and an 
shoes and stockiags. He advanced, holding out § Irish girl to oversee things, and my home is 
his hand cordially. $none of the most orderly. Elmetta needs some, 
“Good morning, ladies—good morning; ?’m $ one to care for her, and it wouldn’t be in nature 
a little late, you see. Hope you'll excuse my § for a father to be unmindful of the interests of 
toilet; the fact is, I sat up rather late last night, ‘his child!” 
and felt drowsy this morning. Fine morning, “Why, no, of course not. But then, if you 
isn’t it?” needed a housekeeper, my Julia Ann would 
“Very enchanting,” returned Mrs, Hanson, $ come and look after things. She’s a capital 
who greatly prided herself on the elegant pro- ‘ manager and very fond of children. .She and 
priety of her language, ‘it is beautiful enough § Hlmetta—sweet little thing!—would get on 
for 2 morning in the gorgeous land of the Orien- 3 admirably !” 
tals! But to change the subject; we called ona § “Yes, or my Mary Elizabeth either! She'd 
matter of business a ‘be tickled to death to come! She thinks so 
“What's the difficulty now, Mrs. Hanson? A 3 much of Squire Richards and his little gal. 
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And, if I do say it, Mary Elizabeth is as nice a , 





gal as there is anywhere!” 

»“ Mary Elizabeth’s health is too feeble for 
much exertion, Mrs. Wilkes; you don’t do right 
to put anything hard upon ‘her, you know she 
has a pain in her side half the time!” Mrs. 
Hanson was determined to have it understood 
that the hope of the Wilkeses was only an orna- 
ment to the world. 

“Well,” said the squire, at last; ‘*I don’ 
know what to think about it! I don’t believ 
Elmetta would give up this ‘lady in pink,’ a 
you call her, at all; she’s taken a wonderful 
liking to her.” 

“Where did she come from, squire? 
hain’t told us anything about her yet!” 

“No be sure, Mrs. Wilkes. Well, I found her 

in a milliner’s shop in the city of Portsmouth.” 
“In a milliner’s shop! then she’s a milliner, 
she? Well, I never!” 
“Will you be kind enough to favor us with an 
introduction? I should be happy to see her 
before I form an opinion of her character.” 
Mrs. Hanson’s tone was very patronizing, and 
so the squire seemed to think, for he hesitated 
but a moment before he said, 

‘Well, Mrs. Hanson, it will be an advantage 
to her to form the acquaintance of two such esti- 
mable ladies as my present company; and I will 
be yery glad to present her to you forthwith. 
Pray excuse me for a moment.” 

“Stop, squire!” shouted Mrs. Wilkes, ‘‘what’s 
her name?” 

“Jennie Ray,” returned the squire, disap- 
pearing in the passage. 
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“Jennie Ray! a reg’lar story name! 
some city highflyer, I ’spose!” 

“Very likely, Mrs. Wilkes; but I see the 
squire’s mind is made up, and it’s no use to say 
anything. We must make the best of her.” 

‘Just as Mrs. Hanson let fall this magnani- 
mous speech, the door opened, and the squire 
appeared, 

‘‘Ladies,” said the squire, bowing politely, 
‘‘permit me to present to yow Mrs. Jennie Ray, 
my daughter’s wax-doll, which I purchased at 
Portsmouth, last week, and which arrived day 
before yesterday at the depot by express! ‘The 
cost of it was forty-five dollars, and at present I 
have no intention of making it my wife!” 

Poor Mrs. Wilkes! Mortified Mrs. Hanson! 

With burning faces they took their leave; and 
ince then, I believe, they have miraculously 
inded their own business. 
Squire Richards was somewhat eccentric, and 
knowing how busy-bodies gossiped about him, 
and haying purchased a large-eyed, wax-doll for 
his little daughter, the idea struck him that it 
would be a fine joke on the scandal-loving people 
of Wheatwold, to take it from the packing-case 
and ride home with it in his buggy—in full view 
of the public. We have seen the result. 

The squire is still unmarried, and bids fair to 
remain thus; his widowed sister having estab- 
lished herself as mistress of his family. 

Mrs. Wilkes and Mrs. Hanson wouldn’t like to 
have their unfortunate mistake made public, and 
I wish it, as a particular favor, that those who 
read this little sketch will keep it as private as 
possible. 
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Sue early died; 

Ere the shadows of care 
Fell on her brow 

So beautifully fair; 
Her eyes were closed 

In the slumber of Death, 
Ere tears had gathered 

Their lids beneath; 
Then, weep her not, 

She has.passed away, 
To a realm beyond 

The realm—Decay. 


We miss her here— 

From the hearth-stone lone, 
A beam of light 

Has forever gone}; 
A smile has passed 

From our longing sight, 


Like a beantiful star, 

In a cloud at night; 
Yet, cease to mourn, 

For the smile, we miss, 
Isebeaming, even now, 

In the Vale of Bliss. 


A child of song— 

Her rapturous strains 
Wooed the sad heart 

From Afiliction’s pains; 
The words she breathed 

In her lays of love, 
Were like seraph notes 

From the spheres above; 
Then, weep her not, 

For, beyond the skies, 
She is singing now 

In Paradise. 
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BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 





Of all acts, is not, for a man, repentance the most diyine?—OaRristE. 


“You just look here,” said Mrs. Forbearance ¢reads it. But the fearful discipline may be 
Sharpe, wife of Deacon Sharpe, of Penton- Seite the fine gold must have the ordeal of the 
ville; ‘if you stay here, Mercy Lane, yowll$ fire. Up there we shall “know even as we are 
have to pay your way. We've got seven chil-? known.” 

dren of our own to look out for, and the deacon Mercy Lane stood very still, and listened to 

isn’t a very forehanded man. Yow’re fourteen $ her aunt’s speech. She was neither pretty, nov, 

years old now, and you’ye had all the eddication $ at first sight, interesting. She was a dark, thin, 

you'll ever get out of me, I can tell you, once for ; sunburnt child, and just now her face had a 

all. Any gal that can read the Bible and the s harsh, sullen expression, that made it almost dis- 

newspapers, and write a fair hand, ought to be$ agreeable. ‘he lips, large and full, were set 
satisfied, unless she’s got a fortin. And as for: down firmly together, and the thin brown arms 
them new-fangled notions Miss Carter’s putting $moved to and fro with a nervous restlessness. 
into your head, the sooner you get over them the $ Her features were large and irregular; her 
better. You're at liberty to leave us any day, 3 figure lean, awkward, undeveloped; you would 
but, so long as you stay here you’ve got to earn gneyer have dreamed there was any beauty or 
your bread and butter,” and Mrs. Sharpe settled $ loveliness there. And yet there was. If she 
herself anew to shelling a bushel of beans,’ were to lift suddenly those short thick lashes 
which she intended to ‘lay up” for the winter’s you might see a pair of eyes, dark, and warm, 
use. and radiate as a choice bit of agate; and if that 
I cannot say what notions induced that lady’s harshly set mouth were to flash out on you sud- 
progenitors to christen her ‘Forbearance;” but $ denly one of its smiles, the face of Mercy Lane 
there certainly never was a greater misnomer, as $ would be something more than dark, and lean, 
any physiognomist could have told by one glance sand homely to you; for you would see it ever 
at her sharp wiry visage, with its small, keen, S afterward in the light of that wondrous smile. 

‘ sunken eyes, and its thin, pale lips, whereon her’ Deacon Sharpe was a good man, but he was a 
character was written, as legibly as the life can $ weak, lymphatic sort of character, largely con- 
write itself on the face. $ trolled by his active spouse, who, to do her jus- 

Mercy Lane was an orphan, and the daughter ; tice, was much the smarter, and sharper of the 
of Mrs. Sharpe’s younger sister. She had re-} two. She was a noiable housekeeper, an in- 
sided with her aunt about six years; and tem- : grained termagant, a coarse, narrow-minded, 
peraments more thoroughly antipathetic were } most unloyeable woman. 
never brought in social and domestic relations’ We lived half a mile from the Sharpes, on the 
with each other.- Mercy was a yery singular road that leads from Pentonville to Fairfield, 
child, combining those qualities which are ac- ; There were only three of us; cousin Miranda 
companied with genius of a certain order. She $ Carter, my brother Gorham, and myself. 
was dreamy, indolent, and impulsive; capable, We two were orphans, and cousin Miranda 
too, of a great deal of stubborn endurance, and} Carter was the village school-teacher. Our 
outbreaks of wild energy and wrath. There $ house, all that our parents left us, was a straw- 
was in her a latent power of great good, or evil; § colored cottage, not large, but plain and neat, 
but her aunt did not understand her, any more i and comfortable, with two great chesnut trees in 
than a savage would the soft beauty, and the front. ‘ 
stirring grandeur of the Miad. Gorham was ten when mamma followed papa 

It is one of the darkest riddles of life, why $ “across the river.” Two weeks later, cousin 
two natures so essentially unlike should eyer be Miranda Carter came to our house. She and 
brought in contact with each other—a contact’ mamma were own cousins, and had been the 
that must result in exquisite suffering to one { tenderest of friends through all their girl and 
of these. But so it is; the early life of most } womanhood. 


geniuses is a harrowing history to _him who “Children,” said cousin Miranda Carter, 
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drawing her arms around Gorham and me, “1}if she could come over to our house, after the 
am an orphan too, and God has brought us g Supper dishes were washed. She was more 
together. Eyer since they laid Imcy by Hd-$ 3 diplomatic, however, this time, and urged Mercy 
ward’s side I have heard a voice in my heart § to make the proposition herself to her aunt, 
that I knew was God speaking to me, ‘Go, and § 3 fearing she might dislike interference on her 
be a mother to the children, Miranda,’ and 13 $ part. 
have come to be this.” And she was father and : With wliat success Mercy urged her cause may 
mother to us. She was poor, and taught school, be inferred from Mrs. Sharpe’s remarks at the 
as she had done before. We lived, of course, } commencement of my story. 
very plainly, but still comfortable, for Penton- § ‘Mercy! Merey! what is the matter?” 
yille was not an expensive place, and we had a3 ’ The golden painting of the twilight had filled 
garden, some chickens, and a cow. Nobody $ 3 the little back sitting-room, where we were all at 
need starve with these in the country. supper, when Mercy burst suddenly into the 

They called her an old maid, cousin Miranda room, threw her sun-bonnet on the floor, and 
Carter; and she must have been more than} sinking into a chair, broke into quick, sharp 
thirty when she came to us, for she was just my { sobs that fairly convulsed her thin frame. We 
mother’s age. She was not handsome, and yet i all sprang up from the table and rushed to her 
she had one of those Bentley fair, womanly faces ; with exclamations of alarm and commiseration. 
that “grow upon you.” Years afterward wes At last Mercy sobbed out the story of her ap- 
learned the history of her life, and why she gave ‘ peal to her aunt, and its unsuccessful issue. 
so many of its years to us. Perhaps my father « And now shall have to go back and drudge, 
and mother have learned it now in heaven, and, $ yand slave from morning until night, and never 
perhaps, if they had learned it sooner they § ’ see the inside of a book. I just wish I was 
would never have been my father and mother, for 3 dead this minute, and lying close by the side of 
cousin Miranda Carter was very dear to the hearts ¢ ; mamma!” 
of both; but my mother was very beautiful! $ «The old curmudgeon! I’ve a good-will to get 

Ah! I wonder often, if amid the crowns which $ : two or three of the boys, and go down there and 
the angels set down on the foreheads of the re-$ give her a flogging she’ll remember till she’s 
deemed, there are many fairer, even among greyer than she is now,” said Gorham, glancing 
priest, and prophet, and the holy of the world, § at his horsewhip which stood in the corner. 
than the one she wears—cousin Miranda Carter! ; “J wish you would, Gorham. I’d peep through 

Merey Lane had attended her school two $ the window and clap my hands with a relish,” I 
terms. Our cousin had remarkably acute per- ; answered. 
ceptions of character. She saw the germs of § : “Children, children, it is very wrong for you 
much that was rare and good in the girl. She § to talk so,” said the soft, grave tones of cousin 
encouraged and stimulated her in her studies. $ Miranda Carter. ‘Of course I do not attempt 
Merey’s teacher was the first friend she had had : to deny that Mrs. Sharpe is very unkind to 
since her mother died; and the hapless child a Merey, but you see her conduct doesn’t excuse 
grew in a little while to love her with all the 3 3 our talking about her after this fashion.” 
ardor which belonged to her deep intense nature. 3 “Yes, it does too,” retorted Gallen in his 

At the close of Merey’s second term her aunt § ; fiery way. ‘Oh, wouldn’t I like to an ex- 

removed her from school; needing, as she $ pressive pantomime with his clenched hand con- 
ayerred, her services at home. This was a ter- ; cluded the sentence more emphatically than any 
rible blow to the child, for Mercy’s taste of know-$ Swords could have done; and I could not help 
ledge had awakened a great “hunger and thirst § thinking how handsome he looked with his great, 
in her soul.” Cousin Miranda called on Mrs. ‘ bright, flashing eyes all aglow with generous 
Sharpe, and vainly endeavored to induce her to § phaiyee 

send her niece to school another term. Mrs.$ But we gathered round poor little Mercy Lane 
Sharpe was inexorable. “It was useless to: with what words of sympathy and consolation 
stuff girl’s heads with notions and knowledge,” $ we could. At last we prevailed upon her to sit 
she said. ‘Mercy must stay at home, to take $ down and take supper with us; cousin Miranda 
care of Tom,” a fat, white-haired, flabby-faced $ telling her in that soft, cheerful voice of hers not 
boy, of two and a half years. Sto despair, for some good would surely come to 

But Miranda did not despair, for the sight of {her yet. Oh, it was because of her faith in God, 
Merey’s disappointment greatly moved her. She Sthe Father, that cousin Miranda Carter’s voice 
told the girl she would give her lessons every 3 always dropped like sweet balsam to a wounded 
evening, in geography, grammar, and arithmetic, $ heart. 
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After supper Gorham pulled Miranda’s sleeve, § there flashed something of settled purpose over 
**Come into the parlor with me,” he whispered. 3 the thin, sun-browned face, that was a prophecy 
So they went into the parlor together and : for the woman’s future. 
stood by the window, and Gorham said very : It was cousin Miranda’s aim to prepare Mercy 
rapidly as he always talked, ‘See here, Miranda, $ for a district school teacher, and it was with this 
you know that twenty-five dollars I earned by $ purpose she had directed all her studies. 





carrying the mail-bag last winter?” : Shutting my eyes now I still see the head with 
“Yes, Gorham.” its mass of bright, half tangled hair, drooping 
“Well, you see Lintended to buy Deacon Hub- $ over the books on the little stand near the great 


“pard’s colt with it, (love of horses was Mr. Gor- S fire- -place, in those long winter evenings—even- 
ham’s greatest passion.) Now I’ve concluded to $ $ings whose memory shine down on me now like 
go without the’ colt this year, and I'll give the $ * the tender, mournful faces of those that have 
money to that skin-flint if she'll agree to let lain lower and soared higher than me. 
Mercy come here five nights out of the week to$ Somehow we all felt that Mercy was, in a de- 
study with Lettie. You said she told you she $ : gree, our protegee. She was always gentle and 
wanted a new carpet for her front room, but the $ docile with us, and there was a good-humored 
deacon couldn’t afford to get her one. Twenty- ‘ rivalry between her and myself, but after awhile 
five dollars will buy it, and I know she can’t} she outstripped me, for I was two years her 
resist the temptation. I'll leave you to manage { junior, but my advantages had been much supe- 
the matter, women folks always understand these § rior to hers. 
things best.” s Mercy was just fifteen and a half years old 
“Gorham! you are a noble, noble boy! God $ $ $ when she went to South Woods to take charge of 
bless you!” said cousin Miranda Carter, in an $a small school there. It was all cousin Miranda 
unsteady voice, for she knew how Gorham had : Carter’s doings. Farmer Peters would never 
set his heart on the colt. have consented to take her except on Miranda’s 
‘‘Well, mind now you must give me permis- 3 earnest recommendation. 
sion to slander the old witch just as long and as $ The old man shook his head when pale and 
hard as it suits my pleasure to do. I must be} tremulous with hope and excitement, the little 
off now to see Jack Howe about that fishing to- ; thin, restless figure, looking scarcely as old as it 
morrow,” and he plunged out of the room in his } was, stood before him. | 
usual nervous, graceful way, and standing at the 3 “She'll never do, Miss Carter,” said the old 
window his cousin watched him, murmuring with man, peering at her through his iron-bound 
unsteady lips, ‘‘He has the eyes, oh, he has the $ ; spectacles. ‘The children are all small, and 
eyes of his father!” : hayen’t much larnin’, but they’re terrible obstro- 
Cousin Miranda returned home with Mercy $ polous; they'll never mind such a little kinderlin 
Lane, and had a private interview with Mrs, ¢ as that.” 
Sharpe. The prospect of a new carpet for her 3 “Try her,” answered Miranda Carter. She 
parlor reached the one vulnerable corner in the § knew what was in Mercy Lane; and at last the 
heart of that lady; and under its softening in- § old man consented. 
fluence Miranda succeeded in obtaining pro- «Though you mustn’t be disappointed if we 
mises of unexampled magnitude and generosity. ¢ send her back in a week,” he added. 
Mrs. Sharpe consented to Miranda’s coming to$ I do not think Mrs. Sharpe would ever have 
recite five evenings out of the week for the next $ : consented to Mercy’s leaving her, (her domestic 
year and a half, and to her studying two hours ; assistance being almost invaluable to that lady, ) 
each day at home. : if she had not so frequently averred to the neigh- 
Of Merey’s delight and gratitude to us all, $ bors that her niece was a terrible expense to the 
especially to Gorham, I cannot tell you now, be- 3 ; poor deacon, and nobody could tell how glad she 
cause I cannot write it without tears that blind $ should be when Mercy could shift for herself; a 
my eyes and blister my paper. : $ period that was nearer than Mrs. Sharpe appre- 
Well, to tell the story briefly. Merey pursued $ hended, she was therefore obliged to submit with 
her studies with us for the next year and a half. { the best grace possible. 
She made rapid progréss, for her heart was in Well, Merey was duly installed school mistress 
the work. God knows she suffered enough at $ ; of the little district school in South Woods, It 
home, but she was not unhappy as she had been, ¢ was a newly organized one, and the salary only 
‘for her life had an object, and its horizon was sa dollar and a half a week. But this seemed a 
not bounded by Mrs. Sharpe’s kitchen. S fortune to the young orphan, and certainly she 
“T shall be free some time,” she said, and‘Searned it. People stared, and said they were 
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“sending their children to a child,” and antici- £ believe his salary is half large enough to sup- 
pated no good from her youth and inexperience, : S port all these extravagances in which he indulges 
but they soon discovered there was a world of $ us, and I would not haye incurred such a heavy 
power and energy encased in the small, thin 3 : debt for music lessons if I had not expected to 
figure of Merey Lane. : § defray tse 
She soon succeeded in making her scholars $ < ‘I think,” said the soft grave voice of cousin 
stand in awe of her, and she succeeded in making $ Miranda Carter, as her gentle face looked up 
them learn too: in short, she gave such general $ from her sewing, “that Lettie is in the right. 
satisfaction that she remained a year at South § 3 You know, my dear boy, that I wanted to or ganize 
Woods, coming once a month to visit us. ; a little, school when we came here, and you in” 
At the end of the year, cousin Miranda Carter § terdicted it. Our expenses are increasing every 
received a note from her enclosing twenty-five § neal, and I know the burden must rest heavy on 
dollars, and it ran— $ ee 
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be greatly surprised to hear I have had an offer § ’m twenty-four now,” said the young man, 


of a situation in a seminary in Brooklyn. My rising, and) walking across the room, whale very 
salary will be two hundred dollars a year, and loving eyes watched the proud, handsome figure, 


include my board. Will you please tell Gorham § whose bearing was so full of strength and manli- 
I send him many thanks, and thank God too that BULSEntes 2 ; F 
‘Beside this, you bother me, girls, by con- 


I can pay him that debt. And remember, dear § hafic hi atina LGoeeh 5 

Miss Carter, what I shall never forget, that if $ angay: ae a AEA aie hate on ce 

the future shall find in me anything that is great Lettie to teach, and have people that aren't ha 
Sas good, and smart as she is, turning up their 


or good, I shall owe it to you, to Gorham, to § 
Lettie. And in this belief I am yours, as I am $ pO DECE nae her. Iwant to see her happy, and free 
r ? 


HO othar son aru ATOe Lian Ps care, in the bloom and gladness of her 
3 youth.” 

Hight years had passed. It was wearing ten- “Do you think, Gorham, that I’m so craven as 
derly into October. ‘The bright, still morning; to care for the miserable, heartless, soulless 
looked into our pleasant home in the suburbs of $ people that would despise me because I was a 


the city, with that ‘God bless you!” which is : music teacher ?”’ 
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the language of all beautiful days if our hearts; ‘No, Miss Independence, I don’t think you | 


could but understand them. are. But that’s no sign I want them slighting 
Our home now was quite in the suburbs of you. Now, don’t, cousin Miranda, read me a 
New York, and though by no means a pretend-$ lecture on moral courage. I know yov’re all 
ing, it certainly was a very pleasant one—that right, and I’m all wrong, beside being a great 
little white cottage, with its long window-blinds, 3 scamp into the bar gain. But Lettie’s not going 
set down behind larches and cedars. We had sold} to teach, so the matter’s settled. By the by, 
our home in the country, and for two years had ‘ Mrs. Conrad came into the store yesterday after- 
resided here. noon!” 
Gorham, my noble, handsome, fancidatinn | “Did she? Oh! tell me about her,” in my 
brother was one of the book-keepers in a large § eagerness spilling half my canary seed on the 
mercantile firm in New York; and it was to him § floor. Mrs. Conrad was the bride of the senior 
that we owed most of the comfort and happiness § partner of the firm in which Conrad was engaged. 
of our lives. | he gentleman was a millionaire, and the lady 
‘Yes, Gorham,” I answered, to a remark of $ young, brilliant, fascinating, and had created a 
his, on the morning of which I write, “I'll go to : great sensation in the high social circles in which 
this grand party next month, if you'll consent to g they moved. 
my taking some music scholars, and supplying’ ‘Well, she is not strictly, symmetrically beau- 
my cwn wardrobe. I’m tired of being dependent $ tiful, but she is very interesting, and her face is 
on you.” $ one you would turn and look at twice in a crowd. 
“Now see here, my dear Miss Lawton, there’s § $It is full of character and vitality, and though 
no use to mutiny in this way. That air, made Sit may melt with tenderness, you feel too it 
up of rebellion and obstinacy, is very becoming , Light flash into earnestness, perhaps anger. 
I admit, but it won’t be of the least use in the 8 The eyes, hair, and mouth, are perhaps the most 





rworld. So Just keep quiet now, and attend to : attractive features. The first is rich, the second 


your canaries.’ 3 § glorious, the last beautiful! They say she is 
‘Now, Miranda, isn’t he provoking? I don’t t yery good-hearted, very kind to the poor.” 
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“Gorham Lawton! what an artist was spoiled $ But Ilived, so did cousin Miranda Carter. 
when fate made you a book-keeper!” 2 Our hair did not tum white, or our faces grow 
“T know it, little girl; but it’s growing late,” § ‘ wrinkled that night; but our hearts grew older. 
looking at his watch. ‘Kiss me; good-bye, girls,” Miranda did not speak often. Once in a while 
and ho was gone. she moaned out, “Edward’s child! Edward’s 
Two months had elapsed. It was a wild, war-$ child!” and twice during that night she crept up 
ring, November day; and it was drawing toward ; close to me, and, putting down her blanched face 
its close, when Gorham Lawton paced with un- 3 to mine, whispered, ‘Don’t tell his father; it 
steady step, and working features, the little back : will kill him; don’t let him know it,” and I saw 
office where his days were passed. S this great shock had almost prostrated her 
“Six hundred dollars in debt,” he muttered, . reason. 
looking at a number of papers he held in his That late, pallid morning at last rose over the 
hand, ‘‘and I cannot meet ten of it. My credi-$ earth, and then, through all the darkness and 
tors will certainly pounce upon the furniture, } despair that had folded itself in my heart strug- 
and Lettie and Miranda—oh! what will become $ eled up the memory of those words of Gorham’s, 
of them! If I had commenced in a plainer way— ; ‘They say she is a kind-hearted lady, and 
or not given them to understand that my salary } very good to the poor.” 
was larger than it is. But something must be$ Somehow, my soul grasped at those words, 
done to-night. What shall it be?” and a new impulse stirred at my heart. The day 
The young man sat down, and buried his head $ was not three hours old when I mounted the 
on the desk, and, sitting there, a terrible tempta- { ‘ broad steps of the millionaire’s princely mansion 
tion entered into the heart of Gorham Lawton. $ son Fifth Avenue. The servant stared at me 
At first he tried to resist it, but it folded closer, S g cur. iously, and said she was in, though she pro- 
and closer about his soul—and at last -—— : ° bably could not see me for half an hour, as she 
No wonder the faintness of my heart shakes® had just breakfasted, and was dressing to go out. 


my fingers so that I cannot write it. Inever$ ‘Will you tell her my business is very urgent. 


, 
knew a man’s hand that he could not imitate, s Perhaps she will allow me to go to herroom. I 
and every member of the firm’s as well as his 3 $ must see her quite alone.” 
own. He bowed me into the parlor, and oh! with 
“T will try and win it back at some gaming- $ what a heart ache I closed my eyes on my mag- 
table this very night,” he said, “and it is but a : nificent surroundings. In a few moments the 
thousand dollars.” ; seryant returned, stating that his mistress would 
“It’s very strange Gorham does not come!” 3 see me, and in her own room. 
said cousin Miranda Carter, for at least the $ : I followed him up the long winding stair-case, 
tenth time, and she walked +o the window, and $ ; and reached Mrs. Conrad’s chamber atlast. She 
looked out on the great flakes of snow which 3 } came forward to receive me, with a good deal of 
December was lazily shaking through the air. 3 curiosity and interest in her face. She was a 
“Tm hungry, cousin Miranda,” I answered. i small, very graceful woman, with large, deep set, 
“Gorham’s probably been detained by some- ‘glorious eyes. Her hair was hastily coiled up 
body He will come in while we are at tea.” § beliiiid, and I remember, though I was not con- 
So we sat down.  sciously observant of it at the time, that she 
‘‘Lettie,” asked Miranda Carter, ‘has it struck $ 3 wore a dark blue silk morning dress, unconfined 
you that Gorham seemed changed, absorbed, } at the waist—indeed her whole appearance indi- 
restless, for the last day or two?” cated she had hurried from her toilet to meet me. 
“Why, no, Miranda. I’m sure he was very “Come in, and sit down,” she said, in a soft, 
full of his jokes last night.” languid voice; those dark eyes searching my 
*T know it, but his laugh didn’t seem natural, } face. 
and there was a look in his eyes I didn’t like. $ And I went into the luxurious chamber, but I 
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Goodness! what a ring!” did not sit down. I stood still by the table, and 
Ten minutes from that time we knew all— ; she stood before me; and I told her my story. 
Gorham was discovered, arrested. $ How I told it Iknow not. It seemed to me my 


All I can say of the night that followed is, we {lips did not move, only my heart spoke. T re- 
lived through it. Most miraculous it seems that member, as I went on, the lady’s face worked, 
I can say this, that the first knowledge of that $ ; the tears flooded up her large eyes, and rained 
terrible truth did not strike me dead, as the blow s over her cheeks. ‘‘It,gwas for our sakes he did 
of a sword, or a flash of midsummer lightning ¢ this deed,” I concluded, “It was"or mine, his 
would have done. ‘orphan sister, who had none on earth to take 
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care of her but himself, and he was a loving, ; hands again, as thongh the sight of me was more 
tender brother. Oh! if you have the heart of a : than he could bear. 
woman, have pity upon his youth, and our} But I went up to him, and knelt down, and 
misery—have pity upon him, and saye him.” : laid his head on my shoulders, and covered his 

“J will try. Twill try,” she sobbed. Oh! I ‘hair with kisses; for a while I could not speak 
am yery sorry for you. It was such a little sum ¢ to him. 
too—a thousand dollars. My husband would; At last he moaned, “Oh! Lettie, do you know 
never miss it. Why, I could haye pawned some $ what I have done, and why I am here?” 
of my jewels, and the thing might not have been ’ «Yes, Gorham, darling! I know all; but we 
discovered at all.” § will not talk of that now—there is hope for you!” 

Oh! I could have fallen at the woman’s feet, ; “Hope for me!” He lifted his haggard face, 
and worshipped her, as she said these words. and I shuddered at the change which a single 

“He will repay you all the money in a little § night had wrought in it. ‘Do you know, Lettie, 
while,” I gasped, ‘‘and oh, our name is an honor- $I am a criminal; I shall be doomed to years of 
able one; there was no stain on it when my ; imprisonment; that I have ruined myself, and 
father laid his head under the spring grass, and $ brought everlasting disgrace upon you? Oh! 
left it to his boy. If you save it from disgrace S would I had died long ago; would I had died!” 
now, he will thank you for it when you see him } This is too painful to linger over. And, with 
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in heaven.” 

“J will do allI can. It is terrible for you to 
suffer go. You so young and fair. But I must 
know your brother’s name before I attempt to 
accomplish anything.” 

‘Gorham Lawton.” 

She sprang forward with a strange, wild cry, 
the like of which I never heard before, or since. 
“Gorham Lawton! Did he ever live in Penton- 
ville?” 

I bowed my head, staring mutely at her, for 
something in her face seemed to grow upon my 
my memory. 

« And you—you are—— 

“Letitia Lawton.” 

She threw her arms around my neck, and 
strained me to her heart. ‘Save him! I will 


? 


save him if it cost me my life, for all I haye and 3 


am, I owe to him, and to you. Lettie, I am 
Mercy Lane!” 

I sat down in a chair, faint, dumb. What 
happened after this 1 cannot clearly remember. 
I know Mrs. Conrad covered my face with kisses, 
and then begged me not to faint away, and tried 
to give me a glass of water, but her hand shook 
so she spilled it all on the floor. 

Then, I recall more distinctly, her walking, 
with nervous, unsteady tread, across the floor, 
murmuring to herself, ‘Gorham Lawton! Gor- 
ham Lawton!—he was so noble, so generous, so 
good,” and then she would rush up to me, with 
her white hands clasped together, crying, ‘I 
will save kim, Lettie—indeed I will save him!” 
and sometimes she would laugh loudly, and 
sometimes she would sob wildly. 

Two hours later, I stood in the cell where 
he was. ‘Oh! Lettie, do not come to me now.” 
Gorham lifted up his haggard face, and stared 
at me a moment, and then dropped it in his 


‘many caresses and tears I sobbed out the story 
‘of my interview with Mrs. Conrad, the Mercy 
‘Lane of our childhood. I gave him, too, the 
swords her trembling fingers had traced for him 
$ when I left her. 


ea 


«“Gonnam LAwron—Take heart! take heart! 
For the sake of the past, I will do all I can to 
ave you. Meroy Conran.” 


Dy 


And when the hour came that terminated our 
interview, I left him ‘‘comforted.” 

«Well, what is it, my darling?” and the 
pompous, but very proud, indulgent husband 
pushed back the braids of hair from the fore- 

Shead of his young wife, and looked very ten- 
; derly into the face, that if not strictly beautiful, 
$ possessed a wondrous charm for every one. 

’ She sat on the arm of his yelyet cushioned 
$ chair, and they looked like father and daughter 
§ with the two score of years difference between 
$ their ages, and she leaned her soft cheek to his, 
; “J am almost afraid to ask it, Morton.” 

3 «Afraid! Why, darling, I never refused you 
: anything in my life, did 1?” 

‘ ‘No, oh, no; but this is so, different from the 
 others-—and yet I shall never be happy for 
; endties hour of my life without you grant my 
3 request.” ) 

“Bless me! then out with it quick, dear; why, 
how you tremble!” and lifting up her head so 
that the soft light from the chandelier rushed 
over it, the gentleman looked at his wife in 
$ amazed curiosity. 
$ But she dropped it once more on his shoulder, 
Sand the story palpitated out of her orphaned 
i childhood, of the friends that rescued her from 
§ mental misery, degradation, death, and the rest— 
3 you know, reader, what followed this. 
$ Mr. Conrad was not a man of generous 
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instincts, though he loved his wife better than $ with sunshine, and balmy with soft odors from 
anything else on earth. ; the summer woods. Mrs. Conrad was passing it 
“Tt is certainly yery unfortunate for the young $ at our house, and she looked very young and 
man,” he said, ‘and I can understand, You} fair in the robes of widowhood which she had 
feel indebted to him, Mercy, but really it was a ; worn for two years. 
very serious matter to forge my name. I hardly $ % And allittle longer than this had we worn these 
know how to act in this thing.” ‘tokens for the dead,” for cousin Miranda Car- 
“Act? Oh! Morton, act only to saye him! ® ter had joined our father and mother in heayen. 
Remember if it had not been for him you would § \ We three, Gorham, Mrs. Conrad, and I sat 
never had your Mercy! Am I not worth so$ before the open window drinking in its beauty, 
much as this to you? Will you not do it for my : and talking of many things. 
sake?” : “Now, don’t you think, Merey,”’ I jestingly 
Mr. Conrad rose and walked up and down the asked, in some pause of the conyersation, ‘that 
room several times with a perturbed brow, and {it’s manifestly Gorham’s duty to get married? 
his wife followed his moyements with her great, $ Here he is over thirty years old, and I verging 
beseeching eyes. 3 toward old maidism, am obliged to stay here 
At last he came and leaned over her. “Merey, § : and be his dutiful housekeeper, thereby letting 
my wife, you have conquered. I will save him.” $ slip all chances of ever being my own. It’s too 
And Mercy sprang up with a cry of joy, and § 3 bad, and I’m going to mutiny.” 
wound her soft arms around her husband’s neck, : Some one called me at that moment, and I left 
and pressed thick kisses on his face, with more 2 the room before Mercy could reply. 
of wifely tenderness, it may be, than she had} ‘There is a reason (you understand it, Mrs. 
ever done before. ; Conrad,) why I have never asked any woman to 
The rest was easily done. The principal wit-} be my wife,” said Gorham, in low, solemn tones. 
ness in the case was a clerk at the bank, whose She flashed up an inquiry in his face with 
silence was readily procured with a litile of Mr. 3 those large, deep-set eyes. 
Conrad’s wealth. “Oh! Gorham, it is yery wrong even to speak 
Then the serviees of a brilliant lawyer were } Sof that. No true woman would ever love you 
secured, and the trial soon came off; Gorham’ less.” 
was acquitted. There was,no shadow of dis- “Do you think so?” 
grace on our honorable name. I will write it} “TI know it.” 
again, for my pen lingers joyfully over every} ‘There is but one woman on the face of the 
letter. He was saved! saved! saved! S earth whom I would care to know that it would 
What a meeting it was when he returned home! 3 influence. Shall I tell you who she is?” 
How cousin Miranda Carter and I hugged him: “‘Yes.” 
again and again to our hearts, and laughed and ‘‘Yourself!”” 
cried over him in that great joy which is well} Another inquiry startled wondering, flashing 
nigh pain! Mrs. Conrad was there too. Gorham 3 up from those glorious eyes. ‘Oh, Gorham!” 
went to her, but when he would have spoken. she § : and she burst into tears. He took her hands, 
only laid her hand on his lips, “Do not thank $ and he was answered. 
me,” she said, ‘‘I have only paid what I Sepedl “To think,” she said to him, half an hour 
you.” $ afterward, ‘‘you suppose I could let that matter 
And I have no doubt it was through her in- {influence me! I, who haye known from my 
fluence that Gorham was, soon after, elevated to § childhood your ingrained nobleness, and truth 
a much more honorable and lucrative situation $ 3 and generosity! Besides have I nothing to con- 
than the one he had formerly occupied in her $ 3 fess? Did I not marry an old man for his wealth, 
husband’s establishment. 3 when I loved him only as a child should love its 
I need not say that Gorham neyer fell again. ¢ father? 
Aye, I believe that he is this hour a stronger § “But I was an orphan and alone, Gorham, 
and a better man because of that time of weak-§ sand toiling very hard in my arduous school 
ness. Was he not afterward doubly tender and $ $ duties; and when he brought his ece there, 
charitable to the sinning? Did he not struggle } Sand took so much interest in me, of course I 
harder and with longer enduring patience to re- $ was yer y grateful. 
claim others because he had once sinned? Ah!} ‘Then when at last he asked me so tenderly 
they who have felt the temptation can pity the } 3 to be his wife, and promised to surround me with 
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offender! * Sal the beauty and luxury my nature had always 


Seven years had passed. It was a day bright * panted after, I could not refuse him. 
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“T was at least a true wife to him, and made} mind. ‘Oh! I am so glad! so glad!” I cried, 
the last hours of his life very happy.” clapping my hands. 

‘As you will make all mine, and this time We live in houses whose gardens adjoin each 
you will not marry for wealth, darling, as the $ other, my husband and I and my children, Mercy 
world will be sure to say I did.” and Gorham with theirs. : 

“No matter, Gorham, what it says.” We are as happy as falls to the lot of mortal 

When at last I returned, Gorham said to me, : to be, while we wait here for the ‘* Voice beyond 
“You need not grumble any more, Lettie, about ° the River.” 
being my housekeeper, for I haye found one a We meet together always in the soft twilights, 
great deal better than you.” and often talk half sadly, half jestingly of the 

I stared from one to the other in mute asto- § time when we lived in Pentonville, and when 
nishment. At last the truth flashed into my $ Mercy was ‘‘Dmacon Suarpn’s Wirn’s Nrucu.” 
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BY EDWARD A. DARBY. 





Never lived another maiden 
Like my dainty Lilla Lee; 
Nothing else in earth or Heaven 
Is there half so dear to me. 
Sunny curls around her temples, 
Laughter rippling o’er her face, 
“Poetry in every motion,” 
Iyery action full of grace. 


Crowned with beanty that eclipses 
Fairest flower that ever smiled; 

Pleasant as the Summer sunshine, 
Quite as radiant and as free, 

Is this charming little maiden, 
My bewitching Lilla Lee. 


Never frowning, never pouting, 
Smiling brightly all the time, 
Speaking with an accent sweeter 
Than the dreaming poet’s rhyme; 
Winning all hearts into loving, 
Stony-like though they may be— 
Almost like a sinless angel 
Is my darling Lilla Lee, 


CHORUS. 
Dearer than the light of Heayen 
Is my Lilla’s love to me! 
Darling Lilla, charming Lilla, 
Loving Lilla Lee. 


Moving with an airy fleetness, 
Like a swallow on the wing, 
Rivaling the pleasant music 
Of the sweetest birds that sing; 
Hovering above the flowers, 
Blithe and busy as a bee, 
Thus to see her should you marvel 
That I love my Lilla Lee? 


Could you see the roguish loving 
Peeping from her April eye, 

You would know that I must love her, 
And you would not wonder why. 

Nothing else was eyer like her, 
Dear as life is she to me; 

Heayen is near me when I revel 


Graceful as a woodland fairy, On the lips of Lilla Lee, 


Happy as a laughing child, 
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BY MRS. SARAH S. SOCWELL. 





Grntuy, gently close her eyes, 
Soft and blue as noonday Heayen; 
Now the silver chord is loosed, 
Now the ties of life are riven. 
Fold the snowy funeral robe 
Round her slender, graceful form, 
Which hath like a Summer flower 
Bowed before the sweeping storm. 
Part jhe soft, brown, wavy hair 
Smoothly o’er the marble brow; 
Close the finely chiseled lipsp— 
Silent is their music now. 
Let us fold the lily hands 
Lightly on the quiet breast— 
Pain and sorrow now are o’er, 
Peaceful is her silent rest. 


Now we scatter o’er her bier, 

Summer’s brightest, fairest flowers; 
Frail and perishing as they, 

She hath passed from earthly bowers. 
Gently bear her from the home 

Which her death hath filled with gloom, 
She can dwell no longer here, 

Lay her in the narrow tomb. 
Dust to dust, and earth to earth, 

Spirit to the living God! 
Bow we now, in hope and trust, 

To our Father’s chastening rod. 
Gently, lightly heap the earth’ 

On our loved one’s quiet breast— 
Sadly, mournfully we turn 

From her’ solemn place of rest, 
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BY CHARLES J. PETERSON. 





ly was a night in the tropics. The moon had 3 a dark, impenetrable line of woods, with a fringe 
not yet risen, but a thousand stars were out on } i of white surf in front. I knew, at once, that 
high. Our schooner lay almost motionless, her : : the negroes had only waited till night-fall to fol- 
bow slowly lifting with the almost imperceptible $ low us; and that, unless the wind rose, we were 
heave of the long, regular swell. There was not $ lost. 
a sound to disturb the silence, except the Wash § I looked around the horizon. There was not 
of an occasional ripple against her side, or the$ a sign of a breeze. Then I called for a lighted 
impatient whistle of a seaman. On every side : candle. By this time every eye was fixed on me. 
the ocean stretched away until lost in the dim 3 The crew gathered within a short distance of the 
obscurity of the horizon. The blue concave ; quarter-deck, anxiously awaiting orders. 
above was unbroken by clouds, except toward § The candle was brought, and I held it aloft. 
the east, where a bank of vapor hung on the § : For some minutes, the flame streamed perpendi- 
seaboard, like a thin veil of gauze; but a spicy } 3 } cularly upward, At last it slightly inclined, and 
odor, impregnating the air in that direction, told § finally flared almost horizontally outward from 
the practised seaman that what seemed only a : the wick. Simultaneously I felt on my cheek a 
cloud, was in reality land. The beauty and still- ‘near ly imperceptible puff of air. 
ness of the scene were beyond description, and; «Thank God!” I cried. 
even the rudest of the erew, as they leaned idly} But scarcely had I spoken, when the candle 
over the side, seemed to feel the dreamy influence : burned up steadily again, and our hearts sank 
of the hour and forget the possibility of peril. ; within us. 4 

Isabel, Mr. Thornton, and I sat on the quarter- 3 There is no feeling so agonizing as suspense. 
deck, enjoying the delicious scene. Gradually, ; As I watched the candle, my anxiety gradually 
we lapsed into silence. The bliss of being near $ became so intense that I could hear the pulsa- 
her whom I loved, was enough for me, and I sat , tions of my heart increasing in rapidity and 
wrapt in the sweetest reveries. Suddenly, a af strength until they smote on my ear like the 
piercing cry broke from Isabel’s lips. It was a : strokes of a force-pump. Soon, too, other sounds 
ery of alarm, so startling and wild that I turned $ reached me—they were those of the quick rolliek- 
hastily toward her. \ ing of oars at a distance. I started, and, seizing 

Her face was paler than that of death, her lips : a night-glass, gazed at the approaching barge, 
were parted in terror, her eyes stared fearfully determined to know the worst at once. I counted 
at some object in the distance; and her finger, $ no less than thirty ruffianly-looking negroes, be- 
which pointed in the direction of her look, $ side several white men, as I thought, in the boat, 
quivered like an aspen. Instinctively I followed and in the canoes behind. 
her eye. Far down toward the African coast, 1$ Our own force, all told, amounted to only ten. 
saw, scarcely discernible amid the thin haze which § : Sick at soul, I shut the glass and turned to the 
hung in that direction, a long, heavy oared boat; $ candle. I fancied that it flared slightly. Wet- 
and, though the distance rendered it nearly un- it ting my hand I held it up and felt, yes! I felt 
distinguishable, enough could be seen to make $ the water eyaporating on the palm. I turned to 
us certain that it was crowded with men and 3 the light. It now bent steadily over, and finally 
pulling directly for us. 2 streamed out nearly at right angles to the wick, 

I sprang to my feet. Isabel’s terror was not ¢ when it suddenly went out. At the same instant 
without cause. Our schooner had gone into the } I heard a light murmur in the rigging. 
river Gabion to trade; but the night before, we’ «*All hands make sail,” I said, ‘‘here comes 
had detected signs of hostility on the part of the $ the breeze. Cheerily, my lads. It is for life or 
natives, and had escaped massacre only by cut- 3 death.” : : 
ting the cable and putting to sea. Shortly after: The men sprang to the sails, and the glad 
daybreak the light breeze had died away, and we 3 sound of the water rippling under our bows soon 
had been lying sinee, in full sight of the coast, § met our ears, telling us that we were in motion. 


till dusk, which stretched along the horizon, } With a sudden feeling of exhilaration I inrned 
144: 
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astern, and it seemed as if we had already in- { broke the quiet was the rollicking of the pirates’ 
creased our distance from the foe. Unconsciously ; oars, striking with fearful distinctness on our 
I uttered an exclamation of joy. At this instant? ears, and telling, by its increased loudness, how 
I heard a deep respiration at my side. The sound $ rapidly the foe gained on us. 

proceeded from Isabel, who, attracted by my ; Meantime the fog-bank had been creeping 
words, had read hope in my face, and thus given down toward us, and the mist had now grown 
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utterance to her relief. s so thick that, to the west, it shut out the horizon 
“Do you think we shall escape?” she said, ; completely from sight, though the stars were 
eagerly. 3 still visible higher up toward the zenith. Nearer 


“T hope so—indeed I am sure we shall,” I $us the vapor was less dense, objects being still 
added, willing to say almost more than I be- visible for some distance across the water. About 
lieved. ‘If the wind freshens we shall soon run a dozen whites were in the barge: the rest were 
them out of sight.” § negroes, 

Her answering look gaye me courage to face } A carronade, at my orders, had been charged 
a legion of foes. I felt that I could lay down a Sand was now fired at the approaching fleet. It 
thousand lives sooner than suffer her to fall into ; missed the launch, but striking among the canoes 
the hands of our pursuers. { behind, sank one. A wild howl of rage burst 

The next fifteen minutes were passed in a } from the ruffians, and the barge swept down to- 
state of the most agonizing suspense. At first, ; ward us with redoubled velocity. 
we fancied that the savages were dropping astern, $ “I think I can pick off one of those ruffians,” 
and a general feeling of relief passed through the } said I to the mate. ‘We may disable three or 
ship. But, when I had watched the barge for 3 four before they reach us, and eyery life will 
several minutes, my heart misgaye me, and at $ increase our chances. You are a good shot?” 
most I could only hope that the ruffians did not $ “Ay,” said he. ‘I will account for one, if 
gain on us. Anxious to conceal my fears, I} you will for the other. Let us take the two 
assumed a cheerfulness I did not feel, and en- leading oarsmen at once, for the instant they 
deayored to divert the minds of Isabel and her § touch us, we shall have them pouring in, on our 
father from the contemplation of their dangerous : low decks, like a wave over the knight heads. 
situation. $ Are you ready?” 

At last the breeze almost died out. For the : “Ready!” was my response; and we fired. 
first time the savages now uttered a wild yell, or § Simultaneously with the flash of my piece, I 
rather a howl like that of famished wolves at saw the bow oarsman fall. The mate had fol- 
sight of their prey. Isabel gave a stifled shriek, é lowed my example, and the second ruffian leaped 
and buried her face on her father’s bosom. {up, with a yell, and tumbled across the seat. 
Words cannot describe the agony expressed in $ Both oars caught in the water, and were snap- 
the parent’s look, or in the wild embrace with $ ped off at the thwart. For an instant the pirates 
which he drew his child to his heart. < seemed paralyzed. But immediately they rallied. 

The mate glanced at the now rapidly ap- “Again!” I cried. 
proaching boat, and, coming close to me, said, We fired so nearly at the same instant, that 
in a hoarse voice, Sthere was but one crack of our pieces. Two 

‘Tn ten minutes all will be over.” He looked } more ruffians fell; but the boat still kept on, and 
earnestly toward Isabel, ‘To think of that lovely was now within pistol-shot. 
girl in the hands of brutal outlaws or savage} “Take off that fellow with the red sash,” I 
negroes.” ‘ hoarsely whispered. ‘I'll aim at the coxswain. 

“Better death than dishonor,” I responded, : One of the two must be the leader.” 
understanding his meaning. No other word was ’ My eye was never keener, nor my hand more 
said, but we pressed each other’s hands conyul- ‘firm, than at that moment. One might have 
sively. s counted two while I paused; then my piece 

Weapons were soon distributed, and I made a $ blazed. My man sprang forward and fell, strug- 
short address to the men. I did not pretend to gling convulsiyely. The mate fired simulta- 
conceal our danger. I told them they had no {neously, and the helmsman tumbled headlong 
alternative but to conquer or die. No allusion { forward, falling on the ruffianI had shot. There 
was made to Isabel, but a single glance of my } was a howl of lamentation from the negroes; the 
eye toward her was understood, and each man ; rowers stopped, seyeral rushed aft, all was con- 
grasped his cutlass tighter as he comprehended sfusion. The boat shot forward until almost 
the silent appeal. When my voice ceased, there : abreast of us, and then lay motionless on the 
was a hush for a second. The first sound that } water. 
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But the hesitation of the pirates was of short; lasses, while most of the desperadoes were armed 
duration. The cries of grief on the part of the} with pistols. But our defences, slight as they 
negroes were exchanged for shouts of rage. We were, considerably retarded the approach of the 
could see the whites urging them on. We had} foe. 
barely time to note the horrible expressions of } In vain the piratical leader struggled to pene- 
their faces, glaring with revenge and the most : trate into our little circle. Sustained by four 
savage passions; we had barely time to level the $ sturdy old men-of-war’s men, I hurled him back 
remaining muskets hastily at them and fire, $on his followers as often as he endeavored to 
though with what effect the confusion would} clamber over our defences. So fierce was the 
scarcely allow us to perceive, when the bow of g contest in this quarter, that the cutlasses, cross- 
the barge grated against our sides, and immedi- : ing each other in strife, formed a bridge over me 
ately a bhoat-hook was fixed into the low bul-} and the pirate, while the blades flashed rapidly 
warks. Sand incessantly. The mate, though hurt, also 
At the moment, one of the crew, with a blow $ maintained his ground. 
of an axe, cut the implement in two, butas he} Three times had I been wounded, one of my 
did so, » stalwart white sprang om deck, where 3 little party was shot dead, all of us were stream- 
he stood, brawny and gigantic, keeping a charmed Sing with blood, yet still we maintained the un- 
cirele around him with a cutlass. Instantane-% equal combat. But I felt that our resistance 
ously, like a swarm of bees, our assailants clus-$ could not be protracted much longer. We had 
tered on the side of the vessel, and, despite our 3 suffered quite as severely as the savages. But, 
desperate resistance, eventually gained a footing. § while, for every man they lost, there were three 
We now hastily retreated to the quarter-deck, $ to take his place, it had required the whole of 
where we prepared to make our stand. Toreach $ our little force, even at first, to defend our bar- 
us the assailants would have to pass the narrow {ricade. Our thinned numbers could now scarcely 
passages on each side of the companion-way, ’ maintain their footing, and, with the loss of one 
and these had, just before, been partially blocked 3 or two more, would be totally inadequate to it. 
up, with such efficiency as time would admit, by 3 The canoes, meantime, were rapidly approaching. 
water-casks that usually stood on the quarter-} We had just, for the fourth time, beaten back 
deck. Our whole force was drawn up within 3 our assailants. A fifth attack, I feared, would 
this little fortification. \ be successful. As I thought this, I east my eyes 
The piratical leader saw our hasty prepara- {hastily around to Isabel, who sat, or rather 
tions, and paused a moment to scan our position. ; cowered, under the shelter of the companion- 
Thus both parties remained, for a few seconds, } way. Her eyes were fixed to windward, as if 
inactive, eyeing each other as men are apt to do 3 earnestly contemplating some object. With sud- 
when about to engage in mortal conflict. On the ; den hope, I followed the direction of her look. 
part of the assailants this scrutiny was oe I have said that the wind died away before 
the pirates boarded us, and, since then, every 
watches the prey he knows cannot escape him. faculty had been absorbed in the conflict for 
Our emotions were those of men doomed to death, $ existence, so that I had not been aware of the 
and, aware of their fate, but resolved to sell their 3 gradual revival of the breeze. Now, however, 
lives as dearly as possible. On one side was } when the din of battle momentarily ceased, my 
fiendish exultation, on the other manly despair. } ears were greeted with the sighing of the wind 
“Have at them!” shouted the ruffian in Eng-$ among the rigging, and the pleasant murmur 
lish, suddenly: and his men, answering with a Sof the water as it parted under our bows and 
yell, dashed forward. i glided along the sides—gentle and soothing 
«Stand fast, my hearties,” I cried, confronting : sounds always, but especially so after the mad- 
the foe at the pass on the right of the companion § dening uproar of the mortal strife. 
way, while the mate took the opposite passon$ I became conscious also, the very instant my 
the left. ‘Strike for life or death.” : eyes turned to windward, thet the fog, which [ 
Of the succeeding minutes I have no distinct } have described 2s settling around us, was slowly 
recollection. There was a wild clashing of cut-% dissipating, and, although it still lay thick and 
lasses, mingled with the reports of pistols and ; palpable along the surface of the water, higher up 
the shouts of angry combatants, while occasion- ° it thinned off, and finally disappeared altogether. 
ally a ehrill cry of agony, from some one despe- $ The object, which had attracted Isabel's attention, 
rately wounded, rose over the uproar. Our S was a tall mast rising majestically above the fog, 
stock of fireartns was scanty, so that we had § not a cable length distant, and, though the hull 
little with which to oppose the foe except cut- $was invisible, I sew, with what delight my 
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readers can imagine, that the union-jack of my ‘longer wavered. A cry of affright broke from 
beloved country was floating from the mast head. } them, and, hurrying to their boat, they tumbled 
“Huzza!” I cried, ‘“‘huzza! Help is at hand. $ into it, pell-mell, and pushed off, leaving behind, 
Here comes our gallant flag.” ‘in their consternation, most of their white com- 
Had a thunderbolt fallen at their feet and § panions. Availing ourselves of this happy junc- 
torn up the deck beneath them, the pirates could ture, we sallied forth, and, cutting down those 
not have shown more consternation than at these $ who resisted, chased the rest overboard. 
words. Every man looked around in search of the $ The ship was now close on to us, and, in a few 
new comer, and, when the stranger was discoy- ; hurried words, I acquainted her captain with our 
ered to windward, no pen can describe the situation, and the character of the fugitives, 
expression of amazement and affright which} whose boat was rapidly pulling into the fog. 
gathered on the faces of the ruffians. They § Not a second was lost in the pursuit. The sloop- 
stood, a moment, as if spell-bound, staring at $ of-war glided majestically by, and, just as she 
the tall masts, that rose majestically above the $ passed across her forefoot, a stream of fire gushed 
fog, their eyes distending with astonishment. from one of her guns. The boat flew to splinters, 
As the yessel bare down on us, the mists rolled § leaving her crew struggling and shrieking in the 
slowly aside; first her bowsprit shoved itself out \ water. We could see, even at our distance, the 
of the fog; then the white vapor curled along 3 wounded wretches fighting for a plank, or squat- 
her side, and her forechains becamevisible; and, 3 tering a moment on the water, like wounded 
finally, like a magic picture emerging from the : ducks, ere they sank for ever. In a few minutes 
smoke of an enchanter’s tripod, the whole sym- ‘ all was still in the vicinity of the spot where the 
metrical hull rose to sight, with a row of teeth } barge went down. As for the canoes they dis- 
frowning from the open ports. appeared at once, the negroes in them making 
At this sight, so unexpected, the negroes no 3 the best-of their way ashore. 
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BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 





Cxosr and confined! the air is hot and dark— 
Seems that the sun went down two nights ago; 
Is it night now? or am I dreaming? Hark! 
There are strange footsteps moving to and fro; 
Footsteps and yoices—ah, they call my name! 
Warm tears fall over on my still, cold brow— 
My hand is press’d—yes, *tis the very same! 
How sweet to know she hovers near me now! 


Never again, oh, sunlight, shalt thou warm 
This cold brow, clammy with Death’s fustid dampst 
Never again these eyes in this clay form 
Shall see the sky of midnight, with its lamps! 
But midnight gloom of starless, rayless night 
O’er me fore’er its yaulting circles wheels— 
From the dread tomb flees far the frighted light— 
Oh God! my blood, with horror deep, congeals! 


T cannot answer—palsied tongue and heart! 
How close ’m shrouded—God! it cannot be! 
Coffined! I fear to think—black thoughts, depart; 
Wouldst doom me thus to deepest misery? 
And yet I'm not a coward—no, no, no; 
But why this dull, dread silence all around? 
Why is it broken but by sounds of woe? 
Why are those cerements ’cross my bosom wound? 


And she weeps for me—she, my promised bride, 
Her blue eyes filled with tears for her dead love! 
She’ll come, and mourn this dismal grave beside, 
And kiss the sod! dear little widowed dove! 
And T must lie here dying, but not dead, 
And know that ske hangs o’er me, oh, so near! 
Great God! this anguish tears my throbbing head— 
My brain will burst—tis more than I can bear! 


X pause, I think, I ponder—God of Heaven! 
Take pity on me! Ten times worse than death! 
Buried alive! Earthed ere the soul Thou’st given 
Was taken flight, and broke the thread of breath! 
Buried alive! laid down where grass and flowers 
Will craw] above me, o’er me nod and waye; 
Pent in black darkness thro’ long dreadful hours— 
A living man laid in a charnel gravel 


Angel of Death! I feared thee once; ’tis past; 
In mercy come, and set my spirit free! 
My very soul stands shivering and aghast 
At thought of living in this agony! 
Spirit of Light, receive me! take me home, 
In memory of Thy Jesus, hear my ery! 
Let the blest Presence, and the Lamb say, “Come"— 
Oh, let my pleadings reach the Throne on high! 


Methinks I’ve slept, or wandered; may be, slept; 
For I did dream such glorious-featured dreams— 
Of lying down, where God’s own angels slept 
On fragrant roses, piled by amber streams! 
Dread waking! oh, I feel ’tis true! I know— 
They thought me dead—they’ve laid me in the temb! 
Gh, morning clouds, oh sunset, ne’er thy glow 
Shall I behold! starved in this horrid gloom! 


Dear bride, farewell, for thy sweet sake—for thee, _ 
Vd lived and loved, and been thy strength, thy lifet 
Tnfolded thee as green shores do the sea— 
And been to thee all that thou wished—my wifet 
And now thy blessed image on my soul : 
Is grayed. Farewell! thou’lt meet me, by-and-by, , 
Where tombs are not—and Death’s waves never rollt 
Fainter my breath! I go—thank God—I diel 
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CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 72. 


CHAPTER IX. ¢ somewhat reconciled herself to the grievous dis- 

Waite Mary’s head was busy planning schemes i appointment; looking forward to the time of her 
for recovering the box, her aunt’s was equally } uncle’s return with a patient expectation of true 
busy devising means to keep it out of her reach; } sympathy, if not of entire relief from her un- 
and she succeeded. happy condition. 

The next day a lady called on Mrs. Burt, and, One night, about the first of September, Ar. 
in the course of conversation, an ingenious plan Burt came home from his place of business with 
came into the mind of the latter for disposing an unusually sad and thoughtful air, and seated 

: 





of the troublesome possession. For, in reality, { himself by the fire without speaking. So strange 
her conscious guilt in connection with it had be-} a thing attracted the attention of all the family, 
come so great that the very sight of the box was 3 who were present, ready to sit down to supper. 

growing irksome to her. Why not restore it to “What is the matter, father?” asked Emily, 
its rightful owner, then? Because that would be 3 putting her arm around his neck, and looking 
doing a real kindness to Mary; and such a thing § affectionately into his face. He made no reply, 
had gone out of practice with Mrs. Burt. She but taking a newspaper from his pocket, pointed 
preferred to coyer up, rather than undo the} out a paragraph, and handed it to his daughter. 
wrong; forgetting, reflective reader, that how-% Emily took it, and read aloud: 

ever long and deep an evil may be buried, it will} ‘By advices from Havana, we learn that the 
one day sprout up and bring forth fruit after its } 3 3 ship Dolphin, Capt. Bruce, of this port, when 
kind. three days out from St. Salvador, struck a sunken 

‘“By the way, Mrs. Todd,” said she, ‘‘I have reef and bilged. A heavy sea running, she was 
something very pretty to show you.” Sosaying, $ driven high, and in five hours parted amidships. 
she went into another room, and returned with } Fortunately, a French brig at this moment hove 
the ebony box. Mrs. Todd was charmed with $in sight, bore down upon the wreck, and sayed 
it, and eagerly inquired where she got it. Sall but four or five passengers, who were lost 

“‘T am not at liberty to say,” said Mrs. Burt, 3 when the vessel broke up. Among the latter, 
“for it was left here by an unfortunate friend, {we regret to learn, was Capt. Benjamin Burt, 
to be sold.” 3 formerly of this city, and well known to our 

‘‘Indeed! and at what price?” 3 commercial readers as an enterprising merchant 

Mrs. Burt was anxious to drive a bargain, and of Rio Janeiro. Capt. Burt lost his life in noble 
replied, $ efforts to save a fellow-passenger.” 

«At a price far below its value, Mrs. Todd. This sudden announcement was a terrible 
It can be had for ten Sa ae the silyer on , shock to the whole family, and filled every heart 
it is worth twice that sum.’ : with mourning. Even Mrs, Burt, witnessing the 

Mrs. Todd, without replying, took out her violent grief of her daughters, indulged herself 
purse, counted the money, and took possession } in a paroxysm of tears. 
of the coveted treasure. But where is Mary, and who cares for her? 

Poor Mary! A few days afterwards she ven-} There she lies, with her head hanging over the 
tured once more to ask her aunt for her box, but } end of the sofa; and there, long after the rest 
was told flatly that she had given it away toa} have brushed away their stormy tears, she still 
worthy friend, who had removed to a distant part ; lies—her eyes dry and her heart petrified. There 

of the country. We will not record the details of } is a drouth below the deepest wells. 
Mary’s sorrows during a few ensuing months, but ; The family at length seated themselves at the 
bring the sympathetic reader at once to the next } tea-table; but Mary’s chair was empty—she had 
great era in her trials, which, like a “tenth wave,” } gone supperless to bed, not to sleep, but to 
well nigh overwhelmed her. She had made} think—to perform in appropriate darkness the 
many efforts to trace her lost gift, but without funeral obsequies of a departed hope. 
ne ae by a special exertion of will, had The wakeful night passed swiftly away, and 
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the dawn found her quietly employed at the un-$ She did not wait for her aunt’s rejoinder, 
finished task of the previous day. What makes { knowing that a prolonged dialogue would be 
that look, though sad, so peaceful? She had ; likely to lead to a scene which would leave an 
learned another hard lesson of resignation, and 3 unhappy impression on her heart. So she quietly 
submitted her heart to the will of Providence. 3 passed out of the house, and hurried from street 
Was the remarkably cheerful face with which $ to street, not as a wanderer, bui like one who 
Mrs. Burt greeted the family, that morning, to$ was impelled by a fixed and commendable pur- 
be explained in the same way? She too had ; pose. Her nimble feet soon brought her to a 
passed a sleepless night, but it was because her ; distant extremity of the city. 
husband had informed her that he was the only 3 She knocked at the door of a humble, but neat 
legal heir to all his brother’s estate; the captain ; cottage, which was opened by a respectable 
having executed a will to that effect many years 3 looking, middle-aged lady, of slender form, who 
before, and sent it home to his care; and her recognized her at once, and exclaimed, 
sleep had been driven away by her busy castle- § “Why, dear Mary! is this you? What a long 
buildings of future grandeur. She was a woman 3 time it has been since you came to see me last!” 
of active mind and determined will; and that’ «Dear Mary!”—how strange those words 
night’s musings had mapped out a variety of § sounded to her ears! and how strange the affec- 
purposes, from which no ordinary influences ‘ tion that prompted them! 
would be able to swerve her. ’  «T know it has been a long time,” said Mary, 
Mr. Burt having satisfied himself that there} while her tears were bathing two faces; ‘‘but I 
was no other will, it became necessary for him shave come to find a home; will you let me live 
to proceed at once to look after his inheritance. $ with you, aunt Rachel?” 
In order to do this it seemed desirable to change ’ Aunt Rachel looked at her a moment in mute 
his residence to a more convenient part of the : surprise, but discovering that there was grief 
city. Much to his gratification, and that of his § weighing on the young girl’s heart, suppressed 
wife’s, he succeeded in negotiating the purchase ; the exclamation she was about to utter, and em- 
of the fine dwelling he formerly owned in C : bracing her affectionately, replied, 
street, which happened to be vacant, and for} ‘Liye with me, my doye? Yes, all my life, 
sale. Immediate preparations were made for § love, if you will; and your presence will adda 
removal, attended withgall the excitement, hurry, $ great joy to the many I already possess.” 
and confusion incident to that periodic plague’ In aunt Rachel, Mary had always found a con- 
of domestic life. The strength and patience of : genial heagt, because it was a Christian heart— 
our heroine were of course tasked to the utmost, 3 loving, hoping, forgiving, and rejoicing even in 
during these days of extra labor; and her spirit 3 tribulation. She was her mother’s sister, a poor, 
received no cheering impulse, when after the } industrious widow, who supported herself and 
family became settled she found her sphere of 3 three children by her needle—not to the enrich- 
servitude more degraded in proportion as the $ ing of those who make merchandize of widows’ 
pride and pretensions of her aunt and cousins : tears, but in the regular employment of a circle 
were increased, Seeing nothing before her but sof families, who paid her justly, and sometimes 
alife of ignoble toil, her ambition was aroused, } eyen generously, for her toil. 
and she determined to assert her freedom. Her} Mary was at once domesticated in her new and 
resolution was deliberately taken, and wisely ‘happy home, and entering into her aunt’s cares 














kept to herself till ready for execution. $ with a cheerful and willing heart, soon became 
; such an adept with the needle as to relieve her 
CHAPTER, X. ? kind protector from the most tryin art of her 

3 Pp ying p 


Axour two weeks after the cottage had been 3 labors, and more than double the income of her 
changed for the palace, one pleasant morning, former industry. 
after her usual task was finished, Mary made her} Mr. Burt was a little indignant when he 
appearance in the little family parlor, dressed as } learned, from his wife, of Mary’s sudden de- 
fitly as she could dress for the street. A smile ; parture—indignant that she should seem driven 
was on her face, and good will to all the world § away from her home—for he had noticed, lat- 
in her heart. She approached her aunt, and, ; terly, that her treatment by the family was ex- 
giving her a parting kiss, said, ; ceedingly unkind. But to save a domestic broil, 
“Good bye, aunt!” he dismissed his resentment with the commend- 
“What do you mean, Mary?” : able determination to look after her at some 
“T am going to visit a friend, and don’t know ! convenient time, and properly to provide for 
when I shall be back again.” Sher—a resolution sure to be procrastinated by 
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his irresolute mind, immersed in the cares of a 3 oceurred, during which period she had not seen 
Jarge business, and especially after he had § $ William; and the latter, ignorant of her where- 
learned that she was under the excellent pro- ; ° abouts, had been too busy to attempt one of his 
tection of aunt Rachel. stolen visits. The day before his departure, he 
Mrs. Burt and her daughters expressed them- hurried to Mr. Burt’s residence to bid them 
selves to each other as glad to be rid of her; and § adieu, and to claim a parting word with Mary. 
often made themselves merry at what they were $ He pulled the bell, but was met by a strange 
pleased to call her low-born manners—those man- $ servant, which filled him with unhappy fore- 
ners of uncomplaining submission and Christian 3 bodings. He followed her in, and to his sur- 
resignation, which their own cruelties had taught ; prise was met by a bland smile from Mrs. Burt, 
her. 3 which he erroneously accounted for on the ground 
“She is now in her proper sphere,” said $ Sof his recent promotion. Forgetting his osten- 
Helen; ‘where she will have no temptations to $ sible errand, he at once inquired for Mary. 
be getting above it.” «She has been gone from here seyeral weeks,” 
“Yes,” replied Emily, with a sanctimonious , said Mrs. Burt: “an aunt of hers, from B 
look, ‘Providence has marked out each one’s lot, Swho was on a journey, insisted on taking i: 
and then they should learn to be content.” along, to stay a year with her. The moyement 
“She will never be contented,” said the § was so sudden, she had no time to bid her friends 
mother, ‘‘so long as she harbors one silly notion $ : good-bye—not even a note to you,” said the 
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that now fills her head.” Samiable lady, with a knowing look; ‘but sho 
“What is that?” asked both of the girls at 3 will doubtless write to you as soon as she arrives 
once. at B——, and Mr. Burt will forward the letter 
“Why, that William Blake is in love with $to you; for she confided her secret to me, and I 
her.” 3 approved her choice.” 
“Who put that into her head?” asked Helen, ; William, mistaking the cause of Mrs. Burt’s 
with a sneering smile. $change of deportment, was entirely deceived, 
“William himself—for he has been coquetting {and believed every word she said. Sadly dis- 
about her these three months.” appointed in not seeing Mary once more before 


The girls looked at each other in surprise, for } embarking on a journey of a thousand miles, to 
they were not aware that any intimacy had ex-{ be gone at least a year, he hurried to his room 
isted in that quarter. Sand penned a parting adieu, glowing with ex- 

“But,” continued the mother, “it is possible $ pressions of the deepest affection; and mailed 
that William is as foolish as she, arfd in earnest } the letter to B 
in his attentions. If so, it will be stopped; for; As soon as William left the city, Mrs. Burt 
you must know, girls, that Bennet & Co. have $ ordered her carriage and drove to aunt Rachel’s 
just taken William into the firm, because they : cottage. Mary met her with surprise,-but seeing 
say that he is a smart young man, and has $a smile on her face, forgot her wrongs in a mo- 
served them well. The next thing we shall’ ment, and welcomed her with a kiss. After a 
know, these poor upstarts will be getting mar-} few minntes’ conversation with the family, sho 
ried, and hold their heads as high as anybody, * took Mary aside and told her of William’s pro- 
and Bennet & Co., Mr. Burt included, will up- $ motion—that he had called to see her the day 
hold them in their impudence.” $before—that the subject of their attachment 

Mrs. Burt’s face was red with vexation, and $ came up—that she had given her cheerful con- 
those of her daughters were as highly colored sent, and that William desired her to call and 
with envy. They all agreed that such a calamity § } bid her good-bye for him, as he had started that 
to the firm, and to society in general, must by 3 morning on a business tour which would occupy 
all means be averted. $ him seyeral months. 

Mary, too, was deceived; and in her joy clasped 
? her aunt in her arms, while her tears fell like the 
CHAPTER XI. Sautumn rain. Dear Mary! that fountain of thine 

In consequence of the increasing prosperity must be deep, or it would have been wept dry 

of their business, and the additional capital that § ere this! 
Mr. Burt had brought to it, the firm of Bennet § William was soon at his journey’s end, and 
& Co. resolved to establish a branch house in a 3 absorbed with the cares connected with the 
distant commercial city; and young Blake was} opening of his new business. Mary was still 
delegated to take charge of it. It was but a} busy with her needle—her heart relieved of a 
short time after Mary’s removal that this change ? great load of sorrow, and her expanding hope 
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tinging with a new beauty every object around sAntith an expression of sorrow—for they all bore 
her—a most delicious illusion! : a business stamp, He then took up ‘The Daily 

Weeks passed away, and those two loving and Advertiser,” a paper he seldom saw, and eagerly 
wronged hearts began to wonder at each other’s § sought the obituary corner with a kind of pre- 
silence; but each remembered the mutual vow— : sentiment that the paper had come to him on 
to be faithful under all cireumstances—and § some mournful mission. The first record that 
trusted. Smet his eye was as follows: 

“Tn B , on the 20th, very suddenly, at the 
residence of ha aunt, Mary Burt, daughter of 
the late Joseph Burt, of this city, aged eighteen.”’ 

While they wait and wonder, let us witness! . The cruel shock—the almost distracting grief 
another turn in the coiling of the serpent in their $—the many days of comfortless desolation that 
paradise. 3 followed this announcement, may be readily con~ 

On a pleasant summer morning, the editor of § ; ceived. 
the “Universal Advertiser” stood in his private ¢ : ° 
office writing at his desk. He heard a sharp $ CHAPTER XII. 
knocking at his door, and opened it to a Seal § A rew days before this, Mrs. Burt, on her 
dressed lady, who entered with a business air, $ daily ride, stopped her carriage before aunt 
not unmixed with a show of haughtiness. 3 Rachel’s door, and without alighting, called for 

“A fee!” said the editor, to himself, whose $ Mary, and with a sad countenance whispered to 
sheet was always at the service of anybody that ; her, 
would pay well. ; “Bad news, Mary; but don’t take it too much 

“Ts this Mr. Quill, the editor of the Adver- : to heart.” Then putting a newspaper into her 
tiser?” asked the lady. s * hand, she drove on. 

“Tt is, madam; can I do anything for youthis$ Mary was not long in finding the poisoned 
morning?” S arrow which was to transfix her heart; it was 

“JT wish you to insert in your morning paper ; the following sentence: 
two paragraphs. They must be printed in sepa- “Died, in N O—, Mr. William Blake, 
rate papers, and only one copy of each struck § of the firm of Bennet & Co., of this city, aged 
off. They are not for the public, but for my: ° twenty- -one.”” 
private use. What must I pay?” $ The poor girl stood aghast, for a moment, be- 

‘‘Let me see the paragraphs, if you please,” 3 wildered as if struck by a bolt from heaven; and 
said Mr. Quill, holding out his hand for a scrap ‘ then sinking into a chair, leaned her head a long 
of paper which the lady held between her fin- $time upon it, thoughtful and tearless, as if be- 
gers. Looking at the writing a moment, and | ret of her senses. But He who watcheth over 
then glancing at the lady’s rich silks and costly $ his beloved sent his angels to minister to her, 
jewels, he answered, — from that depth of affliction she rose to a 
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« Affection knows no change of clime, 
And true loye knows no waning; 

Though it is sunshine all the time, 
Or all the time be raining.” 
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‘One hundred dollars, madam.” ; Ssublimer height of faith and resignation. She 
She immediately handed him the money, and $ ; cannot weep now, but tears will come by-and- 
rose to depart. $ by—not of despair, but the irrepressible tr soe 


. 3’ $ 
“Call at this hour to-morrow morning,” said § 3 of widowed love. 
® 


Mr. Quill, ‘‘and they will be ready for you.” ’ Months passed away, and in the company of 
The lady retired, and the editor turned to his $ her excellent aunt, and in the midst of indus- 
desk to finish a severe article he had commenced § trious labor, Mary was as happy as a heart could 
writing, on the corruptions of the city govern-} be with so many unhealed wounds. She ceased 
ment. : to look to the future, and sought happiness in 
A week after this scene, William Blake was : the discharge of present duty; and in the con- 
sitting in his counting-room after the business § templation of the past, whose vista, though dark 
of the day was over, waiting the return of his ; and gloomy, was still dotted here and there with 
clerk, who had gone to the post-office for his ‘ the shining monuments of departed joys. 
daily budget of letters and papers. He was{ One day, as she was walking the street on her 
thinking of Mary, and hoping—how many times } way to deliver some finished work, she came to a 
had disappointment overtaken the same hope!— : shop, the windows of which being filled with a 
hoping that this mail would bring some tidings ; great variety of showy articles, attracted her 
from the object of his love. The budget was’ seve, and for & moment arrested her steps. While 
soon before him. Snatching up the letters, he § ‘looking, she started, uttered a faint scream, and 
glanced rapidly at each, and threw them down * stood as if petrified. ‘ 
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“Tt is! it is!” she murmured, ‘it is my own, } announcement of William’s death; and Mary had 
dear box!” and then hastening into the shop, she $ long dismissed all hope of her friendship, and all 
asked with trembling eagerness, $ confidence in her pretended sympathy. She had 

‘‘Ts that box for sale, sir?” : several times met her cousins in their carriage, 

“Yes—why—no, not exacily,” drawled a who always noticed her just enough to manifest 
rough-looking man, whose curiosity seemed ex- : a haughty recognition. 
cited by Mary’s earnestness. 3 One bright May morning, as Mary was on her 

“‘May I ask you where you got it?” way to deliver a very elaborate and nice piece 

“A woman brought it here yesterday, and $ of needlework to a rich lady in C street, she 
pawned it till Saturday; but she will redeem it, } turned her steps as she had often done before, so 
I spect, as it is worth a good deal more than the $ as to pass by the pawn-broker’s shop, for the 
money lent on it. If she doesn’t claim it, there } empty satisfaction of a glimpse at the window 
are two or three others that have already spoken $ which had once given her so much delight. She 
for it—and the highest bidder will get it. A lady passed it, but her heart was not heavy as usual, 
offered me twenty dollars for it this morning.” $and something seemed to lift her aboye her sor- 

So saying, he laid it before Mary, exhibited its rows, and breathe sweet promise to her pensive 
beauties, and expatiated on its yalue. Oh, how} $ spirit. Was it the bright sunshine and the balmy 
Mary’s heart palpitated as she took the long lost ; air? It might haye been—but whatever it was, 
treasure again into her hands—and though it she felt, this morning, for the first time for many 
was her own she could not claim it! 3 3 months, a truly cheats hope. 

She hurried away to finish her errand, and to $ : Arrived at the beautiful mansion of Mrs. Rand, 





consult her aunt about the means of securing the $ ; she delivered her package and was resting her- 


box. Her aunt, who had heard its history, was S self in a luxurious chair, while that lady was 
deeply interested for its recovery, and was ready : examining and complimenting the beautiful work 
to contribute all her surplus means, if necessary, } which had cost Mary a fortnight’s hard labor. 

to effect it. Afraid to wait three long days, till With an air of great satisfaction, Mrs. Rand 
Saturday, Mary was despatched that very after- $ turned to her and said, 

noon to the pawn-broker’s, with twenty-five dol- I was to give you five dollars for this, I be- 
lars in her pocket, to deposite in advance, with 3 lieve?” 

the promise of more if that sum should be out- «That was the price agreed on,” replied Mary. 
bid. She was not long in reaching the shop— “Tt is worth more,” said the good lady; “TI 
but her eager eye, on entering, fell upon an shall give youten! Clara,” she added, turning 
empty space where the fated box, but an hour $to a bright-eyed little daughter, “I believe my 
hefore, was resting. Her heart was sinking 3 purse is in the work-box in the other room; go 
within her as she inquired, ‘and bring it.” 


“Ts the box gone?” ; As Clara re-appeared, Mary uttered a sharp 


“Yes, ma’am,” replied the man, ‘you are a? : ery, and sprang toward her, snatching from her 
little too late; the owner took it away half an ‘hands her own beautiful Ebony Box, and clasp- 
hour ago. I tried to buy it, but she would not § ing it to her breast, cried in a delirium of joy, 
part with it, but said she knew a woman that’ ‘It is mine! it is mine! I never will lose 
would give her a big price for it.” sight of it again!” 

“Do you know the woman’s name, or where; Mrs. Rand gazed at her in surprise and alarm, 
she lives?” $for a moment—then taking her gently by the 

“No, ma’am. I neyer ask such questions. She $ hand, led her to a chair, and begged to know 
looked like a poor one, and the box will not stick } the cause of her excitement. 
to her hands long, I’ll be bound.” 3 Mary rapidly related to her the story of the 

There seemed a cruel end to Mary’s reviyed } box, to which Mrs. Rand listened in silence with 
hopes, and she had nothing to do but retrace her yan occasional tear. After she ceased, the good 
melancholy steps, and relieve her aching heart } lady made no reply, but rose, took the box, and 
on the bosom of her aunt. emptying out its contents, placed it in Mary’s 

Other months passed away; and our afilicted } hands, saying, with an affectionate tone, 
heroine was, as ever, busy in the holy duty of § “My dear child, it is yours; and although I 
seeking the good and advancing the happiness § gave a poor woman forty dollars for it, I haye 
of others—that apprenticeship of humble hearts } no right to it now! Take it, Mary; I could not 
on earth, preparatory to the angelic service sleep in peace again if I should retain it, or take 
above. $ pay for it.” 


Her aunt Burt had not yisited her since the; Opening her purse, she took out a ten dollar 
. 
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note, and adding a half eagle to it, obliged Mary < it of its contents, which, trifling as they might 
to accept the whole, despite her remonstrances. : be in themselves, would now be of sacred value 

Reader! is there a hard knot in your purse- § to her. 
string? Drop a tear of true sympathy on it, and She roused at length from her painful reverie, 
it will yield sooner than the Gordian Knot under § and, to the exertion of all her strength, applied 
the sword of Alexander! Vas her uncle had directed, the springs yielded, 
Sand the secret apartment lay open before her, 
‘ revealing nothing but a thickly folded paper, tied 

CHAPTER XIII. 3 up with a piece of rope-yarn. 

Brpina her kind patroness a grateful good § «Just like uncle Ben!” she thought, with a 
morning, Mary stepped into the street and has- § ; a smile—‘‘a piece of funny advice, Ill warrant!” 
tened with a nervous joy to announce her good} She untied the rude string, and unfolding the 
fortune to her sympathetic aunt. She had pro- 3 paper, which appeared to contain several closely 
ceeded but a few rods, and was rapidly turning a 3 written pages, her eye caught, at the beginning, 
corner, when she met a gentleman, who instantly } these words, written in a heavy hand, 
raised both hands as if in fright—turned ghastly ’ ‘In the name of God, Amen!” 
pale, and then caught her to his heart. At the This looked strange and mysterious, and almost 
moment of his approach she recognized him as 3 alarmed her, but, as she read on, she found she 
William Blake, and sunk senseless in his arms. ‘was perusing the ‘‘Last Will'and Testament” of 
It was to them like the meeting of each other’s : her uncle, in which he had bequeathed his entire 
ghosts; and the pallor of their faces was enough } estate to his “beloved niece, Mary Burt.” 
to make the passers-by think the same. He Almost bewildered at the discovery, and in her 
carried her to the nearest door, and with some § simplicity hardly knowing its import, she re- 
difficulty sueceeded in bringing her to life. As} turned silently to William, and laid the paper on 
soon as signs of consciousness appeared, he left § the table before him. He commenced reading it 
her to call a carriage; and as he returned, and § with ordinary curiosity, but soon his face flushed, 
was lifting her in, she all at once missed her $ his hand trembled, and, turning suddenly around, 
box; and had no recollection what had become $ S he exclaimed, 
of it. Looking round in alarm, she saw a ragged § : “Mary! where did you get this?” 
boy approaching with it in his hands, saying, § She brought the box, and told him its singular 

“Here, woman, is something you dropped 3 history, and then asked him if the paper was of 


when you fell down!” any value, 
She caught it from him, and, in her gratitude, $ William pointed to the seals and signatures 


threw back to him her half eagle, witha thousand § of the witnesses at the foot of the document— 
thanks, ne names of men whose hand-writing he well 
At her request, William drove her to aunt knew; and replied, 
Rachel’s; and that good lady was delighted and ; “Tt is of a value no more nor less than this— 
surprised almost out of propriety at the narra- : 3 > fr om the humble position of a poor sewing-girl, 
tive of the morning’s adventures, so marvellous, § sit raises you to the possession of an estate 
and so fraught with happiness. After an inter- $ 3 wor th, at least, three hundred thousand dollars; 
change of histories and sentiments of undimin- § : and more than this, it brings justice to one whose 
ished devotion to each other, to which, in the < whole life has been a series of cruel sufferings!” 
turbulence of their joy, the presence of aunt \ He spoke with strong emotion, but as he 
Rachel offered no check, Mary’s eye fell upon { ; finished, his countenance changed to an expres- 
her box, almost forgottenagain. She jumped up $sion of deep sadness, and he leaned upon the 
and took it into another room by herself, to ex- : : table and covered his face with his hands. 
amine its secret apartment, about which she had § : § Mary’s quick sensibilities divined the cause; 
thought so much by day, and dreamed so much $ ; and stooping, she whispered in his ear, 
by night, and which was still unexplored. $ «Remember! ‘Faithful under all cireum- 
As she’ was about to press the mysterious § stances!’—this piece of paper is of no value to 
knobs, she hesitated, with a kind of awe, as the }me without you. Shall I tear it?” 
recollection of the last interview with her good } William raised his tearful eyes, and imprinted 
uncle rushed into her mind. It seemed like in- ; a kiss upon those lips which had hardly ever 
vading the repose of the dead. Then she was : uttered an unholy thought. 
filled with alarm lest some of the strange hands’ At the time he met Mary in the street, William 
through which the treasure had passed, had$ had been in the city but a few hours, and had 
already profaned the little sanctuary, and robbed } not yet seen Mr. Burt, nor any other member 
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of the firm; but was on his way to their place 3 permission, he and Mary would perform the duty 
of business at the moment of the startling ad-:for him. Mr. Burt gladly assented. 
venture. It was decided that he should keep his $ It must be confessed that William, in making 
arrival unknown till the necessary steps of proy- $ this proposal, while it was kindly intended as to 
ing the will were gone through. § Mr. Burt, was prompted also by a desire to enjoy 
As soon as this was accomplished, a note was ‘ a triumph over one who had for years been an 
dispatched by aunt Rachel to Mr. Burt, request- $ unrelenting persecutor of innocence; and, as he 
ing him to call at her house the next morning, 3 now believed, was the cruel author of the obituary 
at eight o’clock, without fail, on business of the $ notices, which had wrung tears of anguish from 
utmost importance to himself. He obeyed the 3 those who had never harmed her in deed or in 
summons, and was punctual to the hour; and, 3 thought, 
on entering the cottage, was introduced to two 
or three ladies and gentlemen who were seated 
in the parlor. As soon as the salutations of the 
morning were over, the door of the adjoining 
room opened, and William and Mary entered, “Who can it be, mother?” 
arm in arm, when one of the gentlemen, who “T don’t know—somebody, I suppose, who is 
wore a white cravat, immediately rose, and yambitions to make our acquaintance. Don’t 


united them in the holy bonds of matrimony. $ be familiar, girls, till you find cut what they 


Mr. Burt was astounded beyond measure at : are.” 
this unexpected scene, but no less delighted than The bell was rung, and the strangers were 
astonished. Ile grasped William’s hand with a ushered into the parlor, where the ladies were 
neryous hilarity, and then affectionatély em-% waiting to receive them with studied formality. 
braced his niece—whom he always really loved— § They were not recognized in the half darkened 
and congratulated her on her good fortune in {room till William accosted Mrs. Burt and the 
securing such a husband, ’ girls in his usual manner, and expressed his 
‘ gratification at seeing them after his long ab- 
‘ sence, A stiff nod, and a cool ‘*How do you do, 
CHAPTER XIV. Mary?” was all the notice aceorded to her; 
Wuen the few guests had gone, William and : while the conversation was directed altogether 
Mary asked a private interview with Mr. Burt, $ Sto the gentleman, with a show of cordiality 
in which the story of the Ebony Work-Box was S evidently assumed. 
related to him from beginning to end, concerning § ‘ After a few moments’ ordinary conversation, 
which he had neyer before heard a word. When $ William put on a serious countenance, and, ad- 
they came to the will, and the document was laid § : dressing himself to all, said, 
before him, he was thunder-struck, at first, and$ ‘Ladies, allow me to introduce you to my 
remained sometime silent. But he was aman wife, whom you have as yet hardly noticed.” 
of strict honor, and had a strong sense of jus- § They started with surprise, and losing all 
tice; and turning at length to Mary, he said, z sense of decorum, Emily broke into a smothered 
with a smile, : < giggle, Helen left the room abrupily, while Mrs. 
“Tt is allvight, Mary; the property is clearly ; Burt exclaimed, 
yours. I cheerfully resign it all.” “Why, William Blake! what a fool you are!” 
Mary, deeply affected, threw her arms around “Pool!” said William, with a flash of instantly 
his neck, and said, suppressed anger; ‘did you not tell me, the last 
«The possession of all the world would bring 3 time I saw you, in this very room, that you ap- 
me no pleasure, dear uncle, if it must be enjoyed 2 proved our attachment?” 
at the expense of your happiness. Be assured} “Yes,” said the deceitful woman, glancing at 
that the protector of my orphanage shall never $ ; Emily, “but it was only in compliment. Mary 





An 


At sight of the fine equipage, as it halted be- 
fore the Burt mansion, the mother and daughters, 
who were peeping through the casements, were 
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{ filled with curiosity to see the carriage opened. 
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be forgotten!” Sis not competent to fill the station of a wife in 
Mr. Burt kissed his niece, and wiped her 3 “polite society, and you, who are only a year out 
generous tears. Sof your clerkship, have no right to marry any 


“But your aunt; said he, ‘it will be almost body till you are in a better situation to support 
a deaih blow to her. She thinks much more of : yourself. You must excuse me, but I always 
these things than I do. Breaking this news to ; speak frankly, and hate deception.” 
her will give me more pain than hearing it} ‘I appreciate your frankness,” replied Wil- 
myself.” $liam, ‘‘and beg you to extend it farther, and 


William delicately suggested, that, with his inform me what anxious friend in the city has 
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been so concerned for our happiness, as to en- 
deayor to promote it through the public press.” 

So saying, he took two newspapers out of his 
pocket, and read the notices of his own and 
Mary’s death. 

“T know nothing about that,” said Mrs. Burt, 
with a blanched face; ‘it was doubtless a trick 
of some of your profligate companions.” 

“No matter,” said William, compassionately, 
‘we are both still alive and well. We have 
called this morning, Mrs. Burt, to inquire for 
Mary’s Ebony Work-Box, which you took in 
keeping for her. She would like it now, as she 
has learned how to use it.” 

Another change of countenance came oyer the 
unhappy woman, as she replied, petulantly, 

“T told Mary, at the time, that I had given it 
away to a friend; and where it is now,’ she 
added, with warmth, ‘‘I neither know nor care.” 

“Tf you knew where it is, you would care; 
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3} in afew days. Mary has already selected a plea- 
sant cottage, which she will purchase and give 
‘to her uncle, where he may pass the remainder 
tof his days in tranquil enjoyment, as suits his 
temperament. Good morning, madam.” 











CHAPTER XV. 


Mrs. Burr spoke not a word either to William 
or Mary, as they left the house, and Emily had 
long since followed her sister out of the room. 

The transfer of the property was made in a 
few days—the cottage purchased and deeded to 
Mr. Burt, accompanied with a secured life an- 
nuity; and the little family of four was domes- 
ticated in their new home—all but three of them 
living happy and contented. 

3 A few weeks after the change, Mrs. Burt met 
2 one of her aristocratic acquaintances in a fashion- 
3 able store; who, true to the copper-colored friend- 
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and if you had known what it contained, you $ ship in high-life, disdained to notice her—a slight 
would sooner have parted with this fine house & which so enraged the humbled woman as to bring 
than given it away. Your disposal of it has 3 on an apoplexy, from which she never quite re- 


proved a greater benefit to Mary than a hundred 
empty boxes would have been.”’ 

“Why? what do you mean?” 

“JT mean that Mary has recovered the box, 
and found in it the will of Capt. Burt, bequeath- 
ing to her all his property.” 

Mrs. Burt lcoked at him in blank amazement 
for a moment, and then exclaimed, 

*‘T don’t believe any such stuff, sir; for there 
was no paper in the box when I sold it.” 

“Sold it!” said William; ‘if you sold it you 


ought to have got a good price for it, for you 


sold with it all your right and title to a large 


estate—for the will was concealed in a secret § 


apartment.” 


$ covered. 

At twenty-eight, Emily married a respectable 
retail grocer in Plum street; and two years after, 
Helen was led off by the chief lamp-lighter of 
the city, who by fifteen years’ diligence and 
economy in his calling, had acquired a tolerable 
3 competency. 

Mary led a happy and useful life, avoiding the 
society of the fashionable, and cultivating that 
of the poor. Her name never appeared in the 
’ catalogues of watering-places, nor in the bulle- 
tins of fancy balls; but was deeply engraved on 
3 hundreds of grateful hearts, whose sufferings 

she had sought out and relieved, and whose 
bowed heads she had lifted up by that powerful 


3 


; 
; 
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“T have not come to distress you,” said Wil- } compound lever—consolation and cash. 


liam, in a softened tone, as he saw a tear of com- 


miseration in Mary’s eye. ‘The property now 


in Mr. Burt’s possession must change hands; and 


Here endeth my story. Solomon wrote its 
moral three thousand years ago. 
‘<The hope of the righteous shall be gladness: 


it will be necessary for you to leave this dwelling $ but the expectation of the wicked shall perish.” 





SONNET—FROM TIECK. 





BY DANIEL 


H. HOWARD. 





Know that I am an angel, mortal child! 
Whose face brings gladness to the greenwood wild, 
For in the light of morning sounds my wing, 
And nightingales to me their welcome bring. 
T kiss his lips, to whom the world appears 

. A poem of sound divine: a tale he hears 
Trom woods and waters, fields and azure skies, 


While in his heart flow streams of Paradise. 

Hic sees eternal, neyer-failing love 

Riding in triumph o’er the waves; above, 

The veil of mystery from the realm of sound 
Te lifts—and Heaven the gladness echoes round, 
Which silence breaks; the joyful notes then fly, 
And mortals hear what angels sing on high, 
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OUR DICTIONARY OF NEEDLEWORK. 
NO. Il.—CROCHET. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





IMPLEMENTS For Crocunr.—A needle of ivory, { Snorr Dousre Crocuer.—Having one loop 
bone, or steel, with a hook at the end; whatever ; on the hook already, pass the thread round it, 
the material, the hook should be rounded at the $ and insert it in the stitch to be worked. Draw 
end, and quite free from sharpness. the thread through. You have now two loops 

Position or THe Hanps in Crocner.—The Son the needle, besides the thread passing round 
crochet-hook is held lightly in the right hand, § it, which we may call another. Draw the thread 
between the thumb and the forefinger. ‘The hook ‘ through all three at once. 
should be kept in a horizontal position, never$ Dourne Crocurr.—Begin as for the last; but 
twisted round in the fingers. ‘The. work is held $ when you have the three on the needle, draw 
close to the last stitch, between the thumb and $the thread through two only. ‘This leaves one 
forefinger of the left hand; the thread, crossing } besides the newly formed one. Draw the thread 
the fore and middle fingers of that hand, is held 3 through both. 
firmly between the latter and the third, and a$ Snorr Tresru Crocnnr.—Pass the thread 
space of about an inch is maintained between the ‘twice round the needle, before inserting it in 
fore and second fingers. A very slight motion : the stitch. Draw the thread through, which is 
of the left wrist, by which the second and third { equivalent to four loops on the hook. Draw the 
fingers are drawn back, suflices to lay the thread ; thread through two; which leayes two, and the 
over the hook, and then a moyement of the thumb $new one. Draw the thread through all threo 
and forefinger toward the middle one forms the ‘ together, 
thread so Jaid into a new chain-stitch. Thus, $ 'Trenne Crocurr.—Work as for the last, until 
the chain-stitch is made without any movement § you have four loops on the hook. Draw the 
of the right hand, which not only gives a much 3 thread, then, through two only at a time, so that 
more elegant appearance to the hands, but also 3 it will take a treble movement to get them all off 
enables the lady to work much faster than she ‘ the needle. 
would if both hands were constantly moving. Loxe ‘Trerze Crocumr.—Pass the thread 

Crarn-Stirca.—Make a slip-knot at the end 3 three times, before drawing it through the stitch, 
of the cotton, insert the hook in it; place your’ thus having five loops on the needle. Draw the 
hands in the position already described, and make 3 thread through two at a time, until all are taken 
the requisite number of stitches as directed. ¢ off. This will require four movements. 

Dovsin Crarn-Srrrcu.—This is a stronger ; Squarnr Crocuret.—Square crochet is either 
and firmer chain-stitch than the ordinary one; 3 open or close. Close consists of three conseeu- 
and as it resembles braid, is sometimes termed ; tive double crochet stitches. For an open square, 
braid-stitch. When you have done two ordinary § do one double crochet, two chain, miss two. Thus 
chain-stitches, besides the one on the needle, in- } either takes up three stitches, so that the foun- 
sert the hook in the first of those two, draw the $ dation chain for any piece of square crochet may 
thread at once through them both: then con- $ be reckoned by multiplying by three, and allow- 
tinue to insert the hook in the stitch just finished, ; ing one stitch over. A piece of fifty squares 
as well as the loop on it already, and draw the $ would require a hundred and fifty-one founda~ 
thread through both. § tion chain. 

Surp-Srircm.—Insert the hook in a stitch, Lone Square Crocner.—By this method any 
(having already one loop on it,).and draw the § ordinary square crochet pattern may be done on 
thread through both. This stitch is frequently § an increased seale. Allow four chain for the foun- 
used to pass from one part to another of a round, : dation of every square, with one extra. Then a 
as by it there is hardly any depth added. s close square will be four treble crochet stitches: 

Sincrr Crocuer.—Haying one loop on the {an open square, one treble crochet stitch, three 
hook, insert the latter in a stitch or chain, and ; chain, miss three. 
draw the thread through inaloop. You have now’ To Conrracr an Enqn.—This may be done 


two on the hook. Draw the thread through both. $ while working double crochet, treble crochet, or 
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long treble. In any one of these, do half the § and bring out the loop of wool, under the cord. 
complete stitch, but instead of completing it, ; $ Finish the stitch over the cord. 
twist the thread round the needle again, until, : To Work xn Borg Sives or a Cuarn.—Along 
on bringing it through the next stitch, you will : the top of every line of crochet is the appearance 
have as many as before. Finish the stitch in the : of a chain, or succession of tambour stitches. 
ordinary way; by this means you haye worked } Usually, the hook is inserted in the front one 
two stitches at the bottom, and one only at the § $ ¢ only of these; but occasionally in both, where 
top. This stitch is frequently used in forming $ strength i is likely to be required. 
flowers. i To Work Unper a Cuartn.—The hook is in- 
To Extarce an Epar.—This is also’ chiefly : serted under, instead of in a stitch: it will then 
done when imitating natural flowers, It may § ; slip backward and forward. 
oceur with a double, treble, or long treble stitch. Crooner wir Braps.—This is so common 
In either case work the next shortest stitch to it, Pnw, for jeweled d’Oyleys, mats, and other 
on the side instead of on the chain-stitch. Sup- articles in cotton work, as well as for those in 
pose there is a long treble stitch, and you wish $ silk and metal beads, that directions for these 
to increase the edge. Do a treble crochet stitch, $ will certainly be acceptable. 
inserting your hook in the side of thelong treble: 3 It must be remembered that beads are dropped 
then a double crochet on the side of the treble, : on what is always considered the wrong side of 
and a single on the double. Thus, with one’ $a piece of crochet. In working from an engray- 
stitch only on the chain, or last row, you would $ ing, therefore, work from left to right. 
have four at the edge. This is much smoother 3 Beads may be placed on any kind of stitch. A 
and flatter than working four stitches in one. 8 chain-stitch will require one; a single crochet, 
To Jorms A Turuap.—Always manage to do ; the same; a double crochet, two; a treble crochet, 
this in any but chain-stitches. 3 three; a long treble, four. All are put on after 
Rispep Crocurer.—This is always worked § ‘ bringing the thread through the stitch. Ins c¢, 
backward and forward; and is produced by in- : dc,tc,1tc, a bead is put on with each moye- 
serting the hook in the back of the chain, instead ‘ ment. 
of the front, as is usual. Finish a stitch with? To IncrpasEe 1n JEWELED D’OynEys, &c.—Do 
the new thread, leaying a short end of both, of it 3 one chain-stitch where an increase is required, 
and the old one, which hold in as you work. 3 instead of two s c in one. Thus you avoid a 
To Work wirn Srvuran Cotors.—This is} hole, always produced by the other method, in 
always in single crochet. Hold in those threads sc. In these d’Oyleys, the pattern is made in 
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not in use, at the back of your work, occasion-$ beads, on a cotton ground. As it is requisite 
ally working over them, so that the loops may $ that the beads should set very flat, any increase 
not be too long. When a new color is to be in- : must always be in the cotton stitches. 
troduced, finish the old stitch with it. Thus, if$ To Cuoosz Corron anp Braps wich WILL 
two scarlet three green were ordered, you would Work Wert Toaeruer.—The cotton should be 
work one complete scarlet. Begin the next stitch $ as thick as it is at all easy to get the beads over. 
with the same; but instead of using scarlet to $ If they run on too easily, the work will not look 
draw through two loops on your hook, to com- $ well. 
plete the stitch, you would draw green through.; ‘To Marx tHe CoMMENCEMENT oF A Rounp IN 
So if only one stitch of a color is ordered, you’ p’OyiEys, anv Srunar Arricies.—Take a bit 
do not do the perfect stitch, but you finish one, ; of colored thread if the ground be white, or vice 
and begin the next with it. Sometimes in work- $ versa, and draw one end of it through the last 
ing over cord in several colors it is desirable to : stitch of the first round, as you formit. Con- 
have the part covering the cord in one color, and 3 tinue to draw it through the front part of the 
the upper or chain-like part in another. To do : chain of the last stitch of every round. By doing 
this, begin the stitch with one color, and finish s this from the beginning, the plan is easily kept: 
with another. The upper half of the stitch is g otherwise it will be found a constant trouble to 
always of the old color. Thus three and a half } mark the stitch terminating the round, although 
green one and a half white, would be three per- § $ the accuracy of the pattern depends on it. 
fect green; then begin the fourth stitch white, Tue SrrpLrest Wax or Counting a Founpa- 
but finish it in green, The fifth stitch all $ rion CHAIN WHICH IS AFTBRWARD TO BE WORKED 
white. ix set Parrerns.—Instead of counting the en- 
To Work Over Corp,—Frequently done in § tire length of stitches, which is both troublesome 
making mats, baskets, &c. Hold the cord along § : and confusing, count in the number required for 
the top of the work, insert the hook as usual, % single pattern, and then begin over again. 
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18 VARIETIES IN EMBROIDERY. 
Thus, if each pattern requires twenty-five chains, } To IncrEAsr THE Size or aN ENGRAVED Part- 
count so far, and then*begin again: this will } TERN.—It is frequently necessary to give, in the 
ensure your haying the proper number to com- $ Magazine, a design which cannot be engraved of 
plete patterns. ‘the full size. This causes some trouble to those 
Drawine ParEr—Used for taking off patterns ‘who cannot readily enlarge a pattern for them- 
should be, not the tissue paper, but very thin \ selves. 
bank post, or tracing paper—a paper rendered} But the method of doing it is, however, very 
transparent with oil. It may be purchased of ¢ simple. Take a piece of paper, the full size re- 





any artist’s colorman, ‘ quired for the article, and rule lines across it, at 
CONTRACTIONS IN CROCHET, : equal distances, throughout the length and width. 
ch. Chain-stitch. § Rule the same number of lines, also at equal dis- 
deh. Double chain-stitch, or braid-stiteh. ‘ tances, on the reduced pattern. The squares will 
sl. Slip-stitch. 3 of course be much smaller. It will be easy, with 
sc. Single crochet. § this aid to the eye, to get every scroll and flower 
sde. Short double crochet. $in a square of the small pattern into the same 
de. Double crochet. space of the large one. When half of a collar or 
ste. Short treble crochet. any other article is marked, if the other half 
te. Treble crochet. corresponds with it—as it usually does, it ought 
Ite. Long treble crochet, sto be transferred to tracing paper, by means of 
m. Miss. which the other half may be taken. 
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BORDER FOR PETTICOAT. 





THE CANARY BIRD. NO. I. 


BY W. KIDD. 





ph the same time exclude a thorough draught. 
, Just above this wire-work should be a glass or 
$ wooden slide, running in a groove. It might 
$ then be withdrawn or not, as occasion might re- 
Squire. he cage inside should bo painted white. 
$ This, if your bird were of a fine bright orange 
3 color, would show him off to advantage. 

A long, square, but narrow perch should run 
from end to end, about the centre of the cage; 
sand a second, of a similar kind, directly behind 
‘ the two tin pans inserted at the front of the cage 
* (one on either side) to hold the seed. In the 
a of the wire-work, at the front, let there 
$ be a hole sufficiently large to admit the bird’s 

head while drinking. Never use glasses or foun- 
stains for holding water; but receptacles of tin, 
s suspended by bent wires. Glasses and glass 

In order to secure longevity for your birds, be fountains are apt to get displaced; and many a 
eareful in the selection of your cages. Herein } ; prisoner dies for want of water thus unthink- 
lies the grand secret. The cages generally in use 3 ingly removed beyond his reach, By having 
are altogether ill-adapted to comfort; being open 3 these two perches only, the bird’s feet will be 
to the air at every point, and admitting a suc-} kept clean, (a point we must insist upon;) and 
cession of draughts from morning till night. he will have plenty of room for exercise, without 
Hence the cause of so much sickness, and of so } injuring his plumage. 
many deaths. Birds so attended to speedily be- A bird thus lodged may be placed anywhere, 
come asthmatic, and seldom live for any great gor hung out of any window. He will never know 
length of time, as daily experience shows. i what fear is, and he will be steady to his song. 

Above all things, studiously avoid the circular, $ It is quite a mistake (irrespective of its being 
epen-barred brass cages, with sliding doors, now ernel) to place any bird in an open cage, if you 
so much in yogue. We mean those resembling § wish him to sing well. By allowing him to gaze 
a parrot’s cage, on a reduced scale. They are} about, his attention becomes distraught, and his 
frightful instruments of destruction; bringing ’ thoughts are divided. 
full many an innocent songster prematurely to: Nor is due attention to the proper sizes of 
his place of final rest. The brass, we need hardly $ § your cages the only thing required. The birds’ 
observe, when water lodges on it, presents ver- ‘ perches must be well arranged, and so fixed as 
digris; and this, when tasted, produces some- { not to interfere one with the other. By no other 
times a lingering, sometimes sudden death. Al } method can you keep them, and consequently 
manner of ‘*cheap” cages, too, must be discarded § 3 your birds’ feet, clean. The water, too, must 
as inadmissible. They are made of dry deal, ? be changed in summer twice daily; and the seed 
and invariably harbor vermin. Of these latter, ® looked to every morning. The gravelly sand, 
we shall ere long have to tell a pretty tale.” As?also, must be changed thrice weekly, and the 
a rule, buy no cages whatever excepting those $ birds’ claws kept neatly cut. 
made of mahogany. ; In the matter of food, we should recommend’ 

The proper deseription of tenement for asa constant variety, in addition to the regular 
canary is a mahogany cage, thirteen inches long, $ diet—such as egg, boiled hard; lettuce, chick- 
eleven inches high, and eight inches deep. The weed, groundsel, &c.; but no loaf sugar. 
top, back, and one of the sides, should be of 3 Aw reste—let your good sense bein active 
wood; the other side should be of stout wire- exercise day by day. Observation will tell you 


work (also the front,) so as to admit the air, and $what your birds like, and what pone their 
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160 INSERTIONS, EDGINGS, £0. 
stomach. They are easily pleased, and as readily 3 pan, fitted in a sly corner of the cage, and the 
tamed. If you study them, they will study you. $ treat will have a double charm. These innocent 
The most proper food is canary, flax, and a $ little creatures love to flirt with any nice pick- 
small quantity of rape-seed. All these should } ings thus mysteriously conveyed to them; and 
be old, and of the very best quality. It is miser- ‘they will keep on chattering to you in a lan- 
able economy to purchase ‘‘cheap” seed. It guage of their own, for many minutes, while 
will assuredly injure, if it do not kill your birds. viewing the operations in which you are actively 
Eyery morning the seed should be carefully ex- $ engaged for their particular benefit. 
amined, the husk remoyed, and the tins replen-} When hanging your birds out in the garden, 
ished. The bottoms of your cages should be% or at an open window, ayoid as much as possible 
well cleansed, thrice weekly; and be kept well exposing them to the intense heat of a scorching 
covered with red gravelly sand. It is also de-3 sun. Although protected from its baneful in- 
sirable to have a small quantity of old mortar, ¢ fluence by the covered roof of their cages, to a 
well bruised, mixed with it. In addition to the § certain extent, they yet run a considerable risk 
water supplied in the tin, it is always expedient of being killed by a coup de soleii—the fate of 
to have a square earthenware bath, fitted in a smany a noble songster. The bough of a tree, 
mahogany frame, ready for daily use. These 8 well covered with foliage, is what they delight 
are so made as to be easily suspended on the{in. This should be allowed to depend from the 
doors of the cages, when the latter are opened. : top of their cages. So protected, they will not 
They are over-arched with wire, to prevent the 3 be annoyed either by the sight of a cat or dog, 
birds escaping; and are obtainable of almost or any other noxious animal—indeed, they will 
any dealer Never let a day pass in the summer : be strangers to fear of any kind. 
scason without administering the bath. It isa Neglect these precautions—the ‘conse- 
grand secret of health, and assists wonderfully $ quences” will make you wise too late. No 
in keeping your birds in fine feather. In the person can justly affirm that we do not illustrate 
winter and early spring, forbid its use alto- § all we say, 
gether. 
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To make your pets familiar, give them every 3 
now and then a small quantity of yolk of egg, 
boiled hard; and a small quantity of “Clifford’s 
German Paste,” mixed with a stale sponge-cake. 
Put this, lovingly, into a little <‘exclusive” tin $ 
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FERN-CASE WITH AVIARY. 


BY CHARLES J. PETERSON. 
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Wn described, in our last number, how to{ ‘The scale of the present design is three feet 
make small and economical fern-cases. We now 3 long, the space reserved for plants extending ten 
give an illustration of a larger and more expen- {inches on either side of the cage, or aviary, 
sive one; and combined with an ayiary. A very ’ which is sixteen inches wide. The height, to 
agreeable effect may by this means be produced, {the commencement of, the sloping roof, is eigh- 
for the canaries or other small birds have the {teen inches; and the height to the point where 
appearance of being surrounded, as it were, by ; the sloping glass roof meets the wire-work of the 
a miniature forest, among the graceful foliage } cage, nine inches more, making the total height 
of which their flitting movements and cheerful ; twenty-seven inches, the wire-work rising about 
song are productive of a very novel and pleasing six inches above. The square flat upon which 
effect. Sthe bottom of the cage rests is raised twelve 
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162 TO MAKE A ROSE OF WOOD SHAVINGS. 
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inches above the general basement of the case, i lower part of the cage, a few small perforations 
toward which the surface, composed of soiland3might be made in the bottom, corresponding 
yock-like stones, is made to slope picturesquely. with similar openings made through the stage 
The only peculiarity in the structure of the cage § or level on which it stands. 

is, that the four sides are of glass, the top only With reference to the ventilation of fern-cases 
being wire. The little spiral ornaments, &c., next 3 generally, we may here say that it is certainly 
to the cage, form in fact part of it, the project-% desirable to open the fern-case occasionally to 
ing ledge or cornice to which they are attached 3 admit a fresh supply of air, whenever the sur- 
protruding sufficiently to fit tightly and aceu- { rounding atmosphere is in a genial state. It 
rately oyer the final rim of the glass-case, and $ will be observed, however, that this will have 
so perfectly uniting in appearance the Pranks ele effect of causing the moisture to evaporate, 
with the fern-case. It will be seen at once that sand occasional watering will accordingly be re- 
a cage thus constructed will, when let in at the § ® quired to renew it, whereas in constantly closed 
square opening at the top of the case, and { cases the addition of fresh moisture is only re- 
allowed to rest on the raised stage prepared } quisite at yery long intervals. On the nice 
for it, produce precisely the effect represented § $ observance of the fitting time for the admission 
in the design. The dimensions of the cage are— 3 of air, and the desirable quantity and frequency 
externally, sixteen inches long by twelve wide, 3 of a fresh supply of moisture, will materially 
und fifteen high, immediately beneath the cor- 3 depend the success with which ferns and other 
nice—the wire-work dome rising about six inches $ plants may be cultivated in a case of this de- 
higher, and making its total height about eigh-$seription. The few touches of gay color which 
teen inches. If it should be found that the air $ are derived from blossoming plants add mate- 
does not circulate with sufficient freedom in the $ rially to the general effect. 
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TO MAKE A ROSH OF WOOD SHAVINGS. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





Cur out fourteen petals same as No. 8, and , size, and so on till the flower is complete. Cut 
eighteen of No. 2; then twenty of the larger size. } the rose leaves also on the length, and vein them 
with the scissors, holding the points a little 
S apart, so as to give the vein a raised look. Gum 
$them on the wire stalk, which form same as de- 
‘sign No.7. Be careful to bind the spray neatly 
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Cut them on the length of the shaving, and curl 
them slightly at the edge with the scissors; then 
form a loop of wire as at No. 6, and having 3 
twisted a strip of shaving round it, commence to the main branch with a slight strip of tne 
to tie on the petals with some strong thread. : ‘shaving, and fasten off by a little gum at the 
Tie on the fourteen small ones; then the next “end. 
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PHACOCK’S FEATHER FIRE-SCREEN. 





BY MRS. JANE WHAVER. 








Our design is given for a Circular Fire-screen, that can be procured, this color setting off the 
the outer part being composed of the peacock’s } bead-work to advantage and harmonizing the 
feathers, the round in the centre of needle-$ best with the surrounding feathers. When this 
work. In this last mentioned part, the outline portion of the work is completed, it is to be well 
of the pattern is put in with either gold or steel $ stretched over a strong cardboard, and the little 
beads, the inner portions being filled up with } bead-border worked on in loops all round, accord- 
white transparent beads. The ground is to be jing to our illustration: this is to be done either 
done in the richest tint of dark-green Berlin wool ‘in the gold or the steel beads, eae be 
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selected for the outline of the design. The frame § same order, and with the same curve as we haye _ 
of the screen should be either gilt or carved $ already described, the only difference being that 
wood. The back-ground of the screen is to be Sas this article is so much smaller than the Fire- 
covered with dark-green silk, and the place for : sereen, all the ends of the feathers are brought 
the needlework being traced out in the centre, $ together in the centre, which is covered with » 
the feathers are to be arranged in a graceful handsome rosette of gilt or lacquered metal. 
curve all round. If the feathers are perfect, $ These form very pretty drawing-room decora- 
more of them should be shown; if imperfect, a : tions, but the feathers not being covered have a 
shorter length. Our illustration will explain the $ tendency to harbor dust, which impairs their 
proper arrangement, which, howeyer, is open to § beauty and shortens their durability. 
the following modifications, If the feather is’ Our other suggestion has not this disadvan- 
perfect a considerable length, the curve must be3 tage. On the contrary, its execution might pro- 
increased, care always being taken that its splen- $ duce a family heir-loom. It is working the body 
did eye should be brought to range round the 3 of the peacock in the richest tints, and closest 
margin as a border. This curve improves the {imitation of nature, and placing the natural 
effect of the work. Regularity is also essential. § feathers in the way of their own splendid dis- 
The feathers having been thus arranged, the } play, spread out behind, so as to form the whole 
centre of needlework is fo be affixed. Theglass$ bird. We are aware that this requires a skilful 
protects the whole from injury, and the screen $ and experienced hand, but at most of our Berlin 
has an elegance which fits it for any parlor. worsted stores patterns for working peacocks 
While on this subject, being desirous of making $can be purchased. Flowers scattered on the 
our suggestions as complete as possible, we will § ground, the whole being done in the Chalon 
mention two other modes of employing the pea- 3 style, would make not only a picture, but some-~ 
cock’s feathers. The first is forming them into 3 thing still finer, and being handsomely framed 
circular hand-screens. They are arranged in@the $ and glazed, would be strikingly ornamental. 
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SNOOD FOR CONCERT OR OPERA. 





BY MISS LAMBERT. 





Pearl one row, colored. 

Bring the wool before the needle, and knit two 
stitches together. 

Pearl one row, } wahite: 

Knit one row, 

Pearl one row, } ites 

Knit one row, 

The above forms the border. 

First Drvyiston—Colored.—Pearl one row. 

Knit one row, decreasing one stitch at each 
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Knit one row. 
Knit a fancy row, by taking two stitches to- 
gether, keeping the wool before the needle. 
Seconp— White.—Pearl one row, decreasing 
one stitch at each end. 
Knit one row, decreasing two stitches at each 
d. 
Knit one row, decreasing one stitch at each 
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Knit a fancy row as before. 

Turrp—Colored.—Pearl one row, decreasing 
one stitch at each end. 

Knit one row, decreasing one stitch at each 


Turs ‘is prettiest in double German wool, but 
three-thread fleecy may be used. 

Cast on seyenty-four stitches, white. 

Pearl one row, 2 

Knit one row, pinses 
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Knit one row, without decreasing. N. B.—There should be forty stitches left on 

Knit a fancy row as before. the needle in the last row.* 

Fourru, Firrn, Sixru, Seventu.—The third} Pick up thirty stitches on each side, and make 
division to be repeated, eae with white the borders at the sides and back like the first. 
and colored wool. Make up the cap by turning in the border to 

Eirautu— White.—Nixru—Colored.—In these the fancy row, and hem it all round: it is to be 
two last divisions, only two stitches are to be § tied behind, and under the chin, with ribbons or 
decreased in each; this is to be done in the row § plaited wool, with tassels of the same. 
after the pearl, decreasing owe stitch at each ‘ 
end. 











*Tf the pins are small, commence with eighty stitches; 
then, there should be forty-six stitches on the needle instead 
> of forty. 
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BANDEAU FOR THE HAIR IN VELVET AND BEADS. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





Tis pretty little bandeau, consists simply of ¢ may be classed. Coral is also very suitable, and 
a velvet ornamented with beads, those which } black may be worn on any occasion. If gold is 
are pendent being left slightly loose on the} selected, it must be understood that the light 
thread, so as to change with any motion of {bead which is merely lined with gold, in the 
their wearer. The velvet should be double. The: same way as the quicksilver bead, is meant. 
beads ought to be chosen according to the dress { These do not tarnish, and are more agreeable to 
which they are to accompany. ‘The imitation { Wear, as their weight is too inconsiderable to 
pearl is especially pretty, next to which gold * occasion any inconvenience. 
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BY EMILY H. MAY. 








We give, this month, two diagrams for ours No. 1. Half the front. 
popular department, ‘How To Make One’s Own ; 2. One side-body of front. 
Dresses.” The first is the body of anight dress: § No. 3. Half the back. 
the second a silk apron for a little girl. Both § 4, Qne side-body of back. 
6 5 


are easily made. . 5. Sleeve. 
BODY OF A NIGHT DRESS, 
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The front’is to be joined to the side-body from y with a cuff or ruffle. A worked rufile is to be 
AAtoBB. The back to be joined from C C to ‘ set on, like bretelles, across the shoulders, from 
DD. The sleeve is to be inserted plain from E3 A A toB Band CO CtoDD. The back is to be 
E to F F, between the front side-body and the $ slightly gathered from D to H. <A full skirt is 
back side-body, which brings the sleeve nearly ¢ to be set on to the waist. Finish with a ruftled 
to the bottom of the waist. The bottom of the’ collar to match the bretelles, or with a plain 
sleeve is to be gathered, and put on to a band, * collar trimmed with edging. 


GIRL’S SILK APRON. 





No. 1. Half the skirt. > be finished with a cord. The lappets are to be 
No. 2. One of the front lappets. ¢ Joined on the shoulders, on the lines marked 
No, 8, One of the back lappets. 3 * * * *, The lappets are to be finished with a 


The skirt is to be made bias. From A to Xis g row of lace, or bias rufile, on the dotted lines. 
the front of the skirt. The front lappet is to be : The ruffle should be wider on the top of the 
joined at A to the skirt at A; and the back lap- { shoulder, narrowing toward the bottom back and 
pet is to be joined at B to the skirt at B. The $ front. 
intermediate space is without any body, but to g 
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WREATH FOR HANDKERCHIEF, SLEEVE. 
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EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 
A Worn or Criricisa.—Young writers frequently request 


Study life, therefore, closely. Do not be so foolish as to 
think that you can draw character by intuition. The mo- 
us, if their articles are returned, to perform the friendly $ tives, which govern even the best of persons, are mixed; 
office of a critic, by pointing out wherein their style or mat- remember this, and beware of absurd bits of perfection. If 
ter is deficient. But the multiform demands on an editor’s 3 you idealize, idealize as Raphael did in art, with reality for 
time, especially the editor of a Magazine with the circulation $ your starting point. Dickens has done this in“ Little Nell,” 
of “Peterson,” utterly forbid a compliance. If we were to and generally throughout his works, 
accede to the request, in one case, we ought, in fairness, to After yon have written a story, put it by till you have 
do it in all; and to do it in all would monopolize nearly the quite forgot it. If you think it good, on a reperusal, it may 
whole of our time. We haye thought it best, therefore, to 3 be fit to print, provided you cut it down one half. Byron, you 
throw out a few hints, in this public way, as to what we $ are aware, first wrote a hundred verses, and then condensed 
think most desirable in Magazine writing. i them into twenty. Goldsmith thought he did a good day's 
“Whatever is worth doing at all,” says an old proverb, “is work when he was able to finish a dozen lines of “The 
worth doing well.’ If you wish to be an author, resolve to : Trayeller2” Bulwer recopied his earlier novels twice. This 
be a first-rate one, or at least to try for it; and if you cannot $ is hard work, you will say. But nobody, we repeat, ever 
do this, abandon it at once. It will take much hard work, rose to eminence, in anything, much less in literature, with- 
s 
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out hard work. If you expect to succeed, without working, 
or without serving a seyere apprenticeship, you had better 
abandon all thoughts of writing. 


and more patience, to win success, even if you have abilities; 
for writing does not come by intuition, but is an art, which 
has to be acquired by slow and laborious study. Every great 
author, from Shakspeare down, has served a long apprentice- 
ship, before he became a master. “Lear,” “ Macbeth,” and A Winer LAnpscare—One of our contributors writes as 
«Othello were the work of the mighty dramatist’s matured § follows :—No snow, not a spot of it, is to be seen on the 
powers. ‘The third and fourth cantos of “Childe Harold” 2 hills or in the valley. Our active little Winnipisiogee, lets 
are as far above the first two, as these are superior to the the frost-king do what he pleases with his reefs of icicles and 
general trash of Byron’s imitators. Yet, in the face of this $ his ornaments upen the bordering shrubs and grasses; but 
fact, we often receive articles, written by persons who can- 2 as long as possible keeps off the icy covering from its own 
not even spell, but who talk of themselves as if they were $ bosom. The boys go along the banks, hunting for skating- 
already worthy of a leading position in literature; and every places, here and there, in # cove, finding none. But Webster 
month, we reject scores of crude stories, or poems 60 called, § Lake, a mile or so above the village is one sheet ofice. Skat- 
the work of aspirants who do not understand the first prin- ing parties go up there, and fishing parties also. Ihave been 
ciples of the art of composition. up on a cold winter day, when a big fire was burning out on 
As preliminary to everything else, cultivate style. Frank- 3 the middle of the Lake, and we rode out to it in our sleigh, 

lin’s method of doing this was excellent. He took a paper to warm ourselves, to see buffalo coats and dinner-pails 
from the Spectator, put it into other words, laid by his com- ; heaped together, to see the little red ensigns distributed over 
position for a few days, and when he had forgotten the ori- 3 the Lake, and men, with their arms hugged up from the 
ginal phraseology, endeavored to re-write it in Addison’s 3 cold, going from ensign to ensign, wherever it was seen to 
language. By this process he acquired that purity of style haye been pulled down by luckless pickerel underneath. 
for which he was famous. Young writers, generally, run 3 Here many pleasant sights and worth remembering, thank 
jnto bombast. Nothing will cure this quicker than the } God, I’ve seen, both in the summer and in the winter.” Be- 
study of Addison, Swift, and other classic writers. A good $ fore this, there has been snow enough, in old New Hamp- 
model, also, is the authorized version of the Bible: it is idio- 8 shire, and these brilliant winter scenes been changed for 
matic, terse, and full of Anglo-Saxon derivatives. Avoid the 3 others; but others hardly less beautiful. 
temptation to insert what you think a fine sentence. Nine 3 ——— ae 
times out of ten, the simplest way of saying a thing is the : Wuar We Vatur.—It is an old saying that a single word 
best. Fine writing has ruined many an aspirant for litera- $ of praise, from an intelligent critic, is worth more than whole 
ture. Miss Burney wrote her “Evelina” in lucid Anglo- | pages of eulogium from others less capable of judging. On 

S 
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Saxon, and it remains, to this day, one of the most charming 3 this account we may be pardoned for prizing the following, 
fictions in the language; but she afterward fell into a stilted } which Major Freas, the veteran editor—ladies! he is not 
style, which has caused “Cecilia.” and still more its suc- § veteran as a man, but still as good-looking as ever—has said 
cessor, to be almost wholly neglected. One of Thackeray’s § of us :—*“Few editors and publishers in the United States 
chief merits is his clear, transparent style, through which equal Mr. C. J. Peterson, the talented conductor of ‘Poter- 
you see the thought without thinking of the medium, as you 3 son’s Magazine’ He has, now for a long series of years, 
see a pebble at the bottom of a pellucid pool. steadily pursued the even tenor of his way—neither allowing 
If you are writing a story, ayoid, as a general rule, descrip- $ himself to be led to the right nor to the left—after the but- 
tion. Did you never hear a reader say, “I always skip the $ terfly experiments and follies of the day—and he has seen 
scenery?” Keep up a brisk succession of incident. Charles ¢ the wisdom of his course. Mr. P. is a writer of great force 
Reade is a model in this respect. His “Peg Woffington” $ and originality himself, and is an excellent judge of the 
does not let you up for a moment. The old writers, Fielding 3 capabilities of others, who contribute to the pages of his 
himself not excepted, though they are usually praised for $ Magazine.” 
their characters, had more incident, generally, than even § ae ma 
the best of our modern novelists. Nearly the only merit of 3 A Conrrction.—The poem of “ Allen Clyde,” in the January 
Dumas is the quick, stirring action of his fictions. Of course, 2 number, was written by F. 11. Stauffer, and not by Dr. Hazel- 
your incidents must be probable, or you fail. Be natural, in 3 tine: and “I Would Not Call Thee Mine,” attributed to Mr. 
short, in everything. When your people talk, let them talk 8 Stauffer, is the production of the doctor, The mistake arose 
as in real life; and let them act also in the same manner. $ from a transposition by the printer. 
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Tlow SHatt Davua@uters BE Epucarsp?—It is often a ques- 
tion, with thoughtful women, how they shall educate their 
daughters. Especially is this the case with widows, who 
have no fortune, nor any prospect of any, which would 
enable them to leave their children comparatively inde- 
pendent. Compelled to labor for their daily bread, they ask 
themselves continually, “Tow shall I smooth for my child 
the thorny path I am treading myself?” Their own experi- 
ence has taught them how cruel society is to the women who 
labor for their livelihood; how unjustly such women are 
ostracised; and how unequal, consequently, are their chances 
for obtaining a comfortable settlement in life by marriage. 
The case is the harder, if, as the phrase goes, “they have 
seen better times.’ There can be but one reply to this 
question. Every girl, no matter how poor, ought to be edu- 
cated, with the conyiction in her mother’s mind, that the 
chances are, she will become a wife and mother, however 
poor she may be. 

For this destiny, therefore, she should be trained. How- 
ever necessary it may be that she should support herself, 
the duties she will probably be called on to perform eventu- 
ally should never be disregarded. Society is full of wives, 
who, having been intended for teachers, dressmakers, &c., 
and having capably discharged the calls of their profession, 
have, after marriage, proved utterly incompetent for their 
new yocation. Many a husband, in consequence of being 
united to such a woman, has been driven into evil courses. 
If a home is untidy, or otherwise disagreeable, a man of 
loose principles, or unusual selfishness, is very apt to seek 
amusement elsewhere. ‘There is a popular notion, that 
housekeeping need not be taught to a girl, for that every 
wife, after all, must learn such things by her own experi- 
ence. Nothing can be more absurd. Does a man put off 
learning a business till it is time for him to start for him- 
self? Even where a daughter has to learn some trade, by 
which to support herself while single, she should be taught 
the duties of a wife, because the chances are that she will, 
some day, be married. 


Nor is housekeeping the Alpha and Omega of these duties. 
Deeper than it lie other qualities, quite as indispensable, and 
which are still more necessary to a husband’s happiness, or 
even a wife’s. It would consume too much space for us to 
enumerate them all, but we may sum them up by saying 
that daughters should be taught to be womanly. ‘The tend- 
ency of that education which disciplines a girl to depend on 
herself entirely, or “to battle with the world,” according to 
the popular term, is to render her, so far forth, less femi- 
nine; and if nature did not do so much to counteract this 
proclivity, if women generally were not, because of their 
physical, moral and mental organization, womanly and not 
mannish, the evil would be worse than it is. In the exist- 
ing state of society, especially in great cities, there must be 
women who will never have a fit opportunity to marry; but 
this is no reason why they should not be made as feminine 
as a mother’s example and infiuence can render them, And 
further, as no mother has a right to pre-suppose that her 
daughter will never marry, she has no right to educate her 
in any way that will render marriage less probable. 

For a truly womanly woman has much the best chance 
of being loved by a truly worthy man. ‘The ordination of 
nature has made a tender, affectionate, sympathizing, cheer- 
ful, patient, unselfish female more likely to attract strong, 
earnest, heroic men, than one of a different stamp. To 
argue that this ought not to be, that mannish females are 
yastly more noble creatures, is simply preposterous, Men 
love, by a fine instinct, which generally leads them aright; 
that is, when they loye in the pure sense of that term; 
and they would love oftener in that sense, if women were 
truer to that ideal womanhood, which even the lost rever- 
ence and acknowledge. ‘The best dower a mother can give 

er daughter is the dower of perfect womanliness. It will 
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s be at once a protection against the vicious and an attraction 
2 to the pure. Where there is a necessity for the daughter 
$ earning her livelihood, by the practice of some trade, by 
waiting in a store, or by other employments of a similar 
character, the aim should be so to educate the child, that 
while she should be self-reliant, she should not be the less 
feminine, while she should think and act for herself, she 
should not become mannish, or, as the world calls it, 
“strong-minded !” 
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“Jacon’s LADDER.”—The following stanzas are from a re- 
cent prize poem, delivered at the University of Oxford, Eng- 
land, by the Rey. William Alexander. We need not commend 
their purity and beauty. 

Ah! many a time we look on starlit nights 

Up to the sky as Jacob did of old, 


Long looking up to the eternal lights, 
‘Yo spell their lines in gold. 


But neyermore, as to the Hebrew hoy, 
Each on his way the angels walk abroad, 

And nevermore we hear, with awful joy, 
The audible voice of God. 

Yet, to pure eyes, tho ladder still is set, 
And angel yisitants still come and go, 

Many bright messengers are moving yet, 
From the dark world below. 


Thoughts, that are red-crossed Faith’s outspreading wings, 
Prayers of the church, are keeping time and tryst— 
Heart-wishes, making bee-like murmurings, 
Their flowers, the Hucharist— 
Spirits elect, through suffering rendered meet 
For those high mansions—from the nursery door 
Bright babes that climb up with their clay-cold feet 
Unto the golden door. 


These are the messengers, forever wending 

From earth to Heaven, that faith alone may scan, 
These are the angels of our God, ascending 

Upon the Son of Man. 


“Tas Lirrte Pi.crot.”—This excellent little monthly for 
children, edited by one of the most popular of American 
writers, Grace GREENWOOD, makes its appearance, for the 
new year, with a beautiful holiday number, At fifty cents, 
per annum, we know no cheaper, or better, Magazine of its 
kind. The editor carefully reads and revises every line that 
goes into her charming periodical. She is assisted, more- 
over, by such contributors as Mary Howitt, Eliza Sproat 
Randolph, Mrs. Jordan and Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer. 
$ Where is there a serial for juveniles which offers even equal 
8 attractions? ‘The terms to clubs are five copies for $2,00, or 
fourteen copies for $5,00; and in the latter case, an extra copy 
is given to the person getting up the club. Address L, K. 
Lippincott, No. 182 South Third Street, Philadelphia, 
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Tire Sunscripers.—A lady, subscribing for-1858, writes:— 
“T have taken ‘Peterson’ for seven years, and expect to tako 
it as long as I live, Consider me alife subscriber.” Another 
writes:—“I thought I would take your Magazine for one 
year only. But I find I cannot do without it.” Another 
writes:—“I have taken ‘Peterson’ for fourteen’years.” We 
hayo scores of similar letters. 

“Te PARABLE OF THE Li.y.”—Our mezzotint, this month, 
is as beautiful, though in a different way, as “Grandpapa’s 
Carriage” in the January number. Tt illustrates the passago 
in Scripture, “Behold the lilies of the field, they toil not, 
neither do they spin:” a passage, familiar, we hope, to all 
our readers. 


A Wise Disposition,—A letter, enclosing the subscription 
for 1858, says:—“ My father has just made me a present of 
two dollars, and I do not know how to spend it, so as to gain 
both pleasure and profit, unless by subscribing for your truly 
invaluable Magazine.” 
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Tue ATLANTIC MonrHty.—This is a new candidate for § Capitan Stogtzs Commna.—We have several capital stories 
popular favor, in the shape of a monthly Magazine; and is } from some of our oldest and most popular contributors, 
published by Phillips, Sampson & Co., at three dollars per » which we were unable to publish last year, because our two 
annum. It resembles what “Putnaim’s Magazine” was, in 3 noyelets monopolized all the room we had to Spare for con- 
the palmy days of the latter; but is even more ably con- ¢ tinued tales. Hereafter we shall give but one long novelet 
ducted, the articles generally having more muscle in them. 3 at a time, and so find room for these excellent stories. Ono 
Longfellow, Emerson, Lowell, Holmes, Whittier, Prescott, 3 of them, “The Ebony Work-Box,” we finish in this num- 
and Parke Godwin appear to be the principal contributors; 3 ber. Another by the author of “Susy L——s Diary,” wo 


and if they continue to give their best things to it, it cannot 
but succeed. Like “Blackwood,” “The Dublin University,” 
and other British monthlies, it is a Magazine, not only of 
literature, but avowedly also of politics. It will doubtless, 
however, find, in so vast a country as this, a circle of readers 
who cherish its social and political opinions, and who will 
be proud to have so potent a champion of them, Our own 
personal tastes, however, are against a pot pourri. We pre- 
fer our politics and literature served in different dishes. 


A Basy Sonc.—Eyery mother, nay! every woman, will 
realize the truth and beauty of these lines. 
Come,white angel, to baby and me; 
Touch his blue eyes with the image of sleep, 


In his surprise he will cease to weep: 
Hush, child, the angels are coming to thee! 


Come, white dove, to the baby and me; 
Softly whirr in the silent air, 
Fiutter about his golden hair: 

Hark, child, the doves are cooing to thee! 


Come, white lilies, to baby and me; 
Drowsily nod before his eyes, 
So full of wonder, so round, and wise: 
Hist, child, the lily bells tinkle for thee! 


Come, white moon, to baby and me; 
Gently glide o’er the ocean of sleep, 
Silver the waves of its shadowy deep: 
Sleep, child, and the whitest of dreams to thee! 


T. B. Pererson & BrorHers—Under this name, T. B. 
Peterson, the eminent book-publisher, will hereafter con- 
duct his business, having taken his two younger brothers, 
George W. and Thomas Peterson, into partnership, on the 
first of the year. The house of T. B. Peterson has long been 
one of the most extensive in the United States. It owes its 
high position entirely to the sagacity, industry, and indomit- 
able energy of the senior partner. Like all leading men, in 
every department of business, Mr. T. B, Peterson is emphati- 
cally “selfmade.” THis new partners haye been brought up 
in his estwblishment, and are admirably fitted, by their 
skill, knowledge, and affability, to assist in carrying on the 
multifarious transactions of the firm. 

Musica Foun.—Mrs. Deming, the concert-singer, lately 
appeared with Mr. Dodge, she singing sentimental lyrics, he 
comic ones, On descending the stairs, after the concert was 
over, Dodge heard an old woman asked what she thought of 
the performances. “Well,” she answered, “I like Mrs. 
Deming jirst-rate, but I can’t bear that Dodge! T'was just 
as much as I could do, two or three times, to keep from 
lagi’ right out! 

MAGAZINE FOR THE Mim10N.—Says the Southern (Miss.) 
Journal, noticing our January number:—*'The engravings 
are unparelled, and no other Magazine comes up to it in the 
sparkling brilliancy of its literature.’ It is inevitably des- 
tined to become the magazine for the million.” Our aim used 
to be a circulation of a hundred thousand; but our success, 
this year, warrants us in looking higher. We are, really, 
after “that million.” 

A Worray Prosect—Mr. Van Buren Moore, of Tennessee, 
is preparing to publish, “Gems from Southern Poets, Mlus- 
trated? f 


3 shall commence next month. 


Wuat Isn’t Fun.—The N. Y. Picayune, the Punch of 
America, rhymes as follows: ; 
“Drinking, courting, spending money, 
All are Fun, but none are funny; 
Writing jokes from sun to sun 
Is Funny, but it isn’t fun.” 
This is an official statement, therefore, of a professional 
joker’s idea of fun. 
“Tue Seconp WirE.’—This capital story, which we pub- 
lished in our December number for 1856, has been exten- 
$ sively reprinted, as a Christmas story for 1857, but without 
§ credit. It is astonishing how many tales, written originally 
for “Peterson,” are going the rounds of the press, unacknow- 
ledged. 


wre. 


UNRIVALLED.—Says the Easton (Pa.) Free Press:—“ Peter- 
son’s Magazine stands unrivalled in its own peculiar sphere.” 








POLL, 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Poets of the Nineteenth Century. Selected and edited 
by the Rev. R. A. Willmott. With English and American 
Additions, arranged by E. A. Duychkinck. Illustrated with 
One Hundred and Thirty-Two. Engravings, drawn by emi- 
nent artists. 1vol.,8 vo. New York: Hurper d: Brothers— 
In some respects this is the most beautiful work of its kind 
which has ever been published. The paper is of that creamy 
tint so beautiful in the eyes of the true book fancier. The 
printing is exquisite. But the great attraction is the engray- 
@ ings, which are after designs by the most eminent British 
3 and American artists, of every school, from Willais, the pre- 
3 Raphaelite, up, or down, (for opinions differ,) to Maclise, 
} Stanfield, Foster, and Darley. Nearly all of these embellish- 
} ments, of whatever school, are unusually good; a few aro 
second-rate; and one or two are execrable; but, on the whole, 
they excel those of any other illustrated yolume of a similar 
character. When we consider how difficult it is for an artist 
3 to catch the feeling of a poet, the value of this praise can be 
; adequately appreciated. The selections of poems haye been 
‘ 
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made with not less general success, It is always a delicato 
° task to compile works of this description, and he would have 

to be infallible who should manage to please all. But no 
3 fair exception, we think, can be taken to either Mr. Will- 
3 mott or Mr. Duyckinck. They have, perhaps unconsciously, 
3 given too much space to their personal favorites, while un- 
; duly neglecting, as some will think, other writers not less 
eminent. But they have done this in all honesty. We can, 
therefore, recommend the volume as excellent alike in its 
literary and pictorial aspects. 


3 The Monastery. By the author of “ Waverley.” 2 vols., 12 
3 mo. Boston: Ticknor & Fields.—These two elegant volumes 
$ form the nineteenth and twenticth of the “Tousehold Edi- 
3 tion,” as the publishers style it, of Scott's world-renowned 
noyels. We have frequently spoken of these choice booka 
‘as indispensable to every family of culture; yet we cannot 
resist the temptation to do so again, even at the risk of tiring 
our readers with repetitions. In style, paper, binding, every 
$ thing, the series is unequalled. Considering that the price 
} is but seventy-five cents a volume, we cannot but think that 
$ the edition, take it all in all, is the cheapest ever published, 
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Missionary Lravels and Researches in Southern Africa, in-\ The Hasheesh Eater. By a Pythagorean. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
cluding a sketch of Sixteen Years Residence in the interior of § New York: Harper d& Brothers —1it is impossible to read 
Africa, and a Journey from the Cape of Good Hope to Loanda, § this work without thinking of De Quincey, though we acquit 








on the Western Coast; thence across the continent, down the 
river Zambesi to the Hastern Coast. By David Iivingstone, 
LL.D. DCL. With Portrait; Maps by Arrowsmith; and 3 


? the author of intentional imitation. Parts of it are written 
3 with much eloquence, and quite in the “Opium Eater” style; 


§ but other parts are very indifferent. ‘This is, perhaps, to be 


numerous Illustrations. 1 vol.,8 vo. New York: Hurper & > explained by the declaration of the author, that the work is, 


Brothers. Philada: VT. B. Peterson & Brothers—Yhe fame 
of Dr. Livingstone’s discoveries has been so long before the 
public, that the curiosity has been general to hear the story 
of his travels from his own lips. Harper & Brothers have 
lost no time, accordingly, in re-producing a fac-simile of his 
book, from the London edition; and it now lies before us, 
a large and elegant octavo, profusely embellished. Few 
works of equal interest have been published for a long 
while; indeed, it excels, in this respect, even Barth’s travels. 
The hair-breadth escapes of the author, and other personal 
adventures, give a zest to the narrative not always to be 
found in similar books. So complete and reliable an ac- 
count of the geography, people, and languages of Southern 
Africa has never before appeared. The yolume contains 
nearly cight hundred pages, and is published in a neat style, 
highly creditable to the Messrs, Harper. 


Parthenia; or, The Last Days of Paganism. By Eliza 
Buckminster Lee. 1 vol.,12 mo. Boston: Vicknor & Fields. 
—The reign of the emperor Julian, in the middle of the 
fourth century, is the period chosen for this fiction. At that 
time the old Paganism, idealized and partly Christianized, 
made its last stand against the religion of Jesus of Nazareth. 
We have found the story quite interesting. It is a difficult 
task to infuse life into times so remote, and when manners 
and modes of thoughts were so different from what they are 
now; yet the work has been performed by the fair author 
with considerable success. Perhaps the book is too didactic ¢ 
for a novel; but this is an inevitable result of the writer's 
plan. ‘The volume is neatly printed. 


Sartaroe. By James A. Maitland. 1 vol., 12 mo. New 
York: W. BP. Fetridge d& Co—A principal portion of this 
story is located in Norway. A frésh, free spirit, like a wind 
across a fiord, blows through this part of the book. The ¢ 
description of the wreck in the opening chapters, particu- 
larly, is very fine. The novel is dedicated to Washington 
Irving, who has been pleased to write of it publicly in the 
most flattering terms. An endorsement, from such a high 
authority, is a compliment of which Mr. Maitland may well 
be proud, as it places him, ea cathedra, in a front position 
among living American novelists. We advise all who like 
stirring narrative, graphic description, and a well evolved 
story, to buy the novel, 


Sketches of Art, Literature, and Character. By Mrs. Jame- 
son. 1 vol. Boston: Ticknor & Fields —This is another of 
those charming volumes “in blue and gold,” which 'Ticknor 
& Fields were the first to introduce. Byery person, familiar 
with books, is acquainted with these “Sketches.” We need 
say nothing, therefore, in their praise. The style, however, 
in which they are now offered to the public, will induce 
many persous to purchase them, who have hitherto been 
, Without them. The series of these “blue and gold” publi- 
cations is now so extensive that it alone would make a small 
library for the boudoir. 


Stories and Legends of Travel and History for Children. 
By Grace Greenwood. 1 vol., 18 mo. Boston: Ticknor & 
Fields —But one sentiment in reference to this volume, has 
been expressed by all competent critics; and that senti- 
ment is of unqualified praise. ‘lo write, successfully, for 
children, demands not only genius, but true womanliness. 
Every mother, who buys this book for her little ones, will 
receive through them tenfold what she pays. We cannot 
leave the yolume without praising the very superior illus- § 
trations it contains. 


: throughout, a faithful transcript of his visions while under 
the influence of the drug. His fidelity to truth has com- 

pelled him, therefore, to insert scenes, which his artistic 
fecling would otherwise have rejected, We are old-fashioned 
enough, however, to wish the book had never been written. 
We can see no good to come of such morbid productions, and 
much evil. What would the public say to “The Visions of 
a Drunkard?” Yet in what is the intoxication produced by 
the extract of hemp more decent than the intoxication pro- 
duced by old Bourbon whiskey? ‘The man who should coolly 
put to press a book, detailing his visions when inebriated, 
would be read out of good society, Yet here is one, like Do 
Quincey before him, who makes a boast of what is no better. 
The effect of the book will be, we fear, to set silly youths to 
taking hasheesh, to the permanent injury of their health, 
and the no less permanent injury of their morals. 


The Poetical Works of Robert Burns. 1 vol. Illustrated. 
Philada: BE. H. Butler & Co—Beyond all question the 
choicest edition of the great Scottish poet which has yet 
been printed in the United States. The enterprising pub- 
lisher has spared no expense, especially in the illustrations, 
one of which is so unique in character that it deserves a par- 
ticular notice. The engraving we allude to is the first in 
the yolume, and represents an “Auld Lang Syne” club. 
We believe we violate no confidence in saying that its faces 
are all portraits, and include those of various Philadelphia 
celebrities, literary and social. It was a bright thought on 
the part of the publisher, thus to perpetuate the memory 
of his favorite circle of friends. 


the Perils of Certain English Prisoners. By Charles 
Dickens. 1 vol.,8 vo. Philada: T. B. Peterson c& Brothers. 

—This is Dickens’ “Christmas Stories” for 1857; and a 
‘capital one it is, There is more of what publishers’ adver- 
tisements call “the thrilling” in this tale than in any other 
which Dickens has written. he pathos is relieved, how- 
ever, by touches of humor, which are deliciously Boz-zish. 
Podgers, for instance, is one of the happiest characters ever 
sketched by the master. We may mention, as a proof of the 
energy of the American publishers, that this volume was 
issued in Philadelphia, in little more than twenty-four hours 
after the English copy was received. 


Tacy Howards Journal. By Mrs. L. H. Sigourney. 1 vol., 
12 mo. NewYork: Harper & Brothers. Philada: VT. B. 
Peterson & Brothers —Che motto of this work, taken from 
Daniel Webster, “ We want a history of firesides,” sufficiently 
explains its purpose. Its execution could not have fallen 
into better hands. Beginning as far back as 1810, with the 
thoughts and feelings of the school-girl; it concludes about 
the year 1822, when the author had become a wife, and when 
her mind and heart had both ripened. ‘The diary is full of 
information as to manners, characters, customs, and other 
relics of a past generation. It must, we think, become very 
popular. 

Portraits of My Married Friends; or, A Peep Into Hy- 
eh Kingdom. By Uncle Ben. 1 vol.,12 mo. New Yorks: 

D. Appleton & Co—A series of well-written sketches, illus- 
trated pictorially by Darley. ‘The type and paper are unusu- 
ally good for books of this description. 

Twin Roses. A Narrative. By Anna Cora Ritchie. 1vol., 
8 mo. Boston: Ticknor & Fields—Mrs. Ritchie, better 
known as Mrs. Mowatt, has here given us another of her 
xperiences of the stage, disguised in the shape of fiction. 
The book is tastefully published. 
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A Physiological Cook Book. By Mrs. Horace Mann. 1 ‘ French Mink Porrmce.—sStir some oatmeal and water 
vol., 12 mo. Boston: Ticknor d& Fields—The formidable } together; let it stand to be clear, and pour off the latter; 
title of this work, coupled with its motto, from the Book of ; pour fresh water upon it, stir it well, let it stand till next 
Kings, “There’s death in the pot,” fills us with a little $ day; strain through a fine sieve, and boil the water, adding 
alarm, so that we must not only reperuse it, but take a : milk. The proportion of water must be small. Abroad this 
“sober, second thought” concerning it, before we venture 3 is much ordered, with toast, for the breakfast of weak per- 
on a criticism. Works of such pretence are either so very : sons. 
good, or so very bad, that even “a Philadelphia lawyer” may } To Destroy WArts.—Dissolve as much common washing 
be pardoned for being puzzled by them. $ soda as the water will take up; wash the warts with this for 

Peterson's Philadelphia Counterfeit Detector and Bank- a minute or two, and let them dry without wiping. Keep 
Note List—Under this title, 1. B. Peterson & Brothers have § the water in a bottle, and repeat the washing often, and it 
commenced the publication of a monthly periodical, at $1,00 § Will take away the largest warts, 
per annum, which promises to be the best thing of the kind $ 
in the United States. It is corrected by the re 
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banking house of Drexel & Co., Philadelphia. ORIGINAL RECEIPTS. 


Cracker Plum Pudding—tThe ingredients are eight soda 

crackers, five pints of milk, and one dozen eggs. Make a 

$ very sweet custard, and put into it a teaspoonful of salt: 

SICK-ROOM, NURSERY, &c. 2 split the crackers, and butter them very thickly: put a layer 

Potato JELLy.—Let a potato be washed, peeled, and grated; 3 of raisins on the bottom of a dish, and then a layer of crack- 

throw the pulp, thus procured, into a jug of water, and stir ers, and pour on them a small portion of the custard, when 
$ 





it well. Pass the mixture of pulp and water over a sieve, 3 warm; after soaking a litttle, add another layer of raisins, 
and collect the water which drains through into a basin. Let ¢ pressing them into the crackers with a knife; then another 
this stand for a few minutes, and a sufficient quantity of : layer of crackers, custard, and fruit, and proceed thus until 
starch will have fallen for the purpose required. Pour off $ you have four layers. as named above. Pour over the whole 
the water, and then keep stirring up the starch at the bot- $ enough custard to rise even with the crackers. It is best 
tom of the basin, while boiling water is being poured upon 3 made and left to stand over night, so that the crackers may 
it, and it will soon and suddenly pass to the state of a jelly. { soak. Bake the pudding from an hour and a half to two 
The only nicety required is to be careful that the water is 3 hours. During the first half hour of baking, pour on, at 
absolutely boiling, otherwisé the change will not take place. : three different times, a little of the custard, thinned with 
It does not require more than eight minutes to change araw % milk; to prevent the top from being hard and dry. If it 
potato into a basinful of most excellent jelly, which has only ; burns fast, cover it with paper. 
to be seasoned with a little sugar, nutmeg, and white wine, 3 A First-Rate Receipt for Curing Hams—To the hams and 
to please the most fastidious taste. shoulders from a thousand weight of pork, use five pounds 
ArRownoor JELLY.—It is very necessary to be careful not $ of saltpetre, half a bushel of fine salt, two pounds of black 
to get the counterfeit sort; if genuine, it is very nourishing, { pepper, one pound of red pepper, and ten pounds of brown 
especially for persons with weak bowels. Put into a sauce-} sugar. Mix these ingredients well together, and rub it well 
pan half a pint of water, a glass of sherry, or a spoonful of into the meat, filling it in at the hock between the skin and 
brandy, grated nutmeg, and fine sugar; boil up once, then $ bone, and rubbing very carefully about the bone, in the 
mix it by degrees into a dessertspoonful of arrowroot, pre- centre of the flat part of the ham, which is generally sawn 
viously rubbed smooth with two spoonfuls of cold water. $ off. Lay the meat away for three weeks, and then rerub it 
Or.—Mix a dessertspoonful of arrowroot with a little cold 3 with the balance of the composition left from the first rub- 
water, have ready boiling water in a kettle, pour it upon the ¢ bing, paying particular attention to those parts that came 
arrrowroot until it becomes quite clear, keeping it stirred all § in contact in laying it away. Then lay it away again, but 
the time; add a little sugar. Where milk may be taken, it § on neither occasion must you put it into brine: and when it 
is very delicious made in the same way with milk instead of } appears to-be sufficiently salted, smoke it with green hickory, 
water, a dessertspoonful of arrowroot, and half a pint of ; and, if convenient, with some red pepper vines also. 
mill; add a small bit of lemon-peel. Yeast—_{An excellent receipt for homemade yeast.) Boil 
Paste For Cuappep Hanps.—Mix ¥4 Ib. of unsalted hog’s one pint of hops, (put into a thin bag,) for about one hour 
lard, which has been washed in soft water, and then rose- § in three pints of water. When the water boils, add one 
water, with the yolks of two new-laid eggs, and a large § tablespoonful of ginger, two tablespoonfuls of salt, and the 
spoonful of honey. Add as much fine oatmeal or almond- } quantity of molasses. After the strength of the hops has 
paste as will work into a paste. Or.—Blanch one pound of : been fully extracted, take them out of the liquor. Stir up 
bitter almonds, pound them smooth in a marble mortar; add $ a thickening of flour and water, as thick as a thin paste; 
14 oz. of camphor, one oz. of honey, 14 Ib. of spermaceti, all stir this into the liquor, and let it boil up once; then pour it 
pounded and mixed with the almonds, till it becomes a $ out and let it stand until it becomes Inke-warm, and then 
smooth paste. Put it into jars or china boxes, and tie it 3 add enough old yeast to make it rise. When sufficiently 
down till wanted. fermented, put it into a jug, being careful to loosen the cork 
A Remepy For A Bury or Scarp.—Apply immediately a % for twenty-four hours. After this, cork it tightly, and put 
thick covering of wool to the burnt part, and bind it on $ it in the cellar. : 
tight; in the course of half an hour very little pain will be s Wine Jelly.—After soaking one ounce and a half of gela- 
felt, and scarcely any blister will remain. As this remedy 3 tine for ten minutes in a pint of cold water, add a pint of 
is so simple, no housekeeper should be without loose wool at 8 boiling water, and stir until the gelatine is dissolved. Beat 
hhand in case of an accident. 2 well the whites of two eggs, and put them into a mixture 
Mik Porrmer.—Make a fine gruel of halfgrits, long } composed of one pint of wine, half a pound of sugar, the 
boiled; strain off; either add cold milk, or warm with milk, ¢ juice and gratings of one lemon, anda little nutmeg, ground 
as may be approved. This is a most wholesome breakfast 3 cloves, and cinnamon. Then put the whole into the gelatine 
for childrén. water, place it over a slow fire, stir it gently until it boils, 
BuisteR.—Before applying a blister, rub the part over with 8 take it off, and let it stand a moment, and then strain it 
a few drops of olive-oil; this will make the blister act quicker 3 until if becomes clear. In warm weather, use a larger quan- 
and with less irritation. ° tity of gelatine. 
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Hash of Cold Meat—(A mess sufficient for about six per- 
sons.) Put one and a half teacupfuls of boiling water into a 
small saucepan; then make a thin paste bywetting a heaped 
teaspoonful of flour with a large tablespoonful of cold water, 
and stir it into the hot water, allowing it to boil three 
minutes. Afterward add a half teaspoonful of black pepper, 
and a rather larger quantity of salt, and let the mixture 
stand wherd it will be kept hot—but not boiling—until about 
fifteen minutes before it is to be used. Cut some cold cooked 
beef into half inch pieces, and take a similar quantity of cold 
boiled potatoes; put these together into a small tin pan. 
Then stir into the previously prepared gravy two table- 
spoonfuls of butter until melted, and add a tablespoonful of 
catsup. Pour the mixture over the hash, coyer it with a 
plate, and heat it on the stove for ten minutes. Beef gravy 
may be used instead of butter. 


An Excellent Receipt for Curing Bacon—The ingredients 
are;—To a thousand pounds of meat, a half, or five-eights 
of a bushel of fine salt, two pounds of pulverized saltpetre, 
five pounds of brown sugar, and one quart of molasses. Mix 
these ingredients together, and rub the mixture on the 
meat; then pack it in a tight molasses hogshead. Take the 
meat out of the hogshead, once each week, for five weeks, 
wetting it with the pickle; always try the strength of the 
pickle, which should be capable of floating an egg. About 
five weeks is sufficient time for salting the meat. Smoke it, 
and then secure it by enclosing it in bags of linen, or paper, 
on, or before the first of March. 


Chadwick Puffs—The ingredients are:—One quart of 
milk, eight tablespoonfuls of flour, four eggs, and a small 
quantity of salt, Beat the yolks of the eggs with the flour 
and milk, and then add the whites, beaten to a froth, stir- 
ring slowly. Butter half a dozen tea-cups, and pour in the 
mixture until they are about two-thirds full. Bake the puffs 
in a quick oven for about half an hour, and turn them out 
of the cups when ready for the table. To be served hot; 
and to be eaten with butter and sugar. 


Edgeworth Pudding —Beat together a moderate sized cup- 
ful of sugar and four eggs; then add two cupfuls of mo- 
lasses, and beat the whole well together. To the above 
ingredients add five cupfuls of sifted flour, one cupful of 
melted butter, one cupful of sweet milk, or sour, one tea- 
spoonful of saleratus dissolved in warm water, and one table- 
spoonful of ginger. Mix the ingredients well together, and 
bake as you would pound cake. This pudding may be 
served hot or cold, and with, or without sauce. 

To Brown Oysters in their Own Juice—Take twenty-five 
oysters, and wash them in their own liquor. Then brown 
some butter in a frying-pan, dip the oysters in the broken 
yolk of an egg, and place them carefully in the pan, not 
laying them one upon another; season them with pepper 
and salt. Brown the oysters nicely on both sides. Take 
them out of the pan, and pour into it their liquor, thickening 
it with a small portion of butter and flour; let it boil a short 
time, and then stir in the oysters carefully. 

Transparent Pudding.—Beat four eggs very light, and to 
these add half a pound of sugar, half a pound of butter, 
(melted,) and half a-nutmeg. Place this mixture on the 
stove, and keep stirring it until it becomes thick. Line a 
shallow dish with puff paste, pour into it the above named 
ingredients, and bake the pudding half an hour, ina mode- 
rate oven. Sift sugar over it, and serve it hot. Lemon is a 
good substitute for the nutmeg. 

Sand Tarts—(An exceedingly delightful German cake.) 
Rub one and a quarter pounds of butter into two pounds of 
flour, and then add two pounds of sugar: wet the ingredients 
with four eggs, leaving out a sufficient quantity of the whites 
to paint the cakes, with a feather. Roll out and cut the 
dough into thin squares, strew them over with pounded 
almonds, (previously blanched,) and cinnamon, and then 
bake them. 
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Pickled Oysters—Wave ready two and a half quarts of 
oysters, with a full pint of their liquor. To this quantity 
take one and a half pints of vinegar, two tablespoonfuls of 
salt, one tablespoonsful of mace, one tablespoonful of all- 
spice, the same quantity of white pepper, and a teaspoonful 
of cloves. Put the vinegar, salt, and liquor on to boil, and 
when it comes to a boil, skim it; then add the spices, give it 
another boil up, and after this put in the oysters. Be care- 
ful they do not burn, They must be cooked over a quick 
fire. ‘They must be served cold. 

Rusks, or Buns.—The ingredients are:—One quart of milk, 
four eggs, five-eighths of a pound of butter, five-cighths ofa 
pound of sugar, and some nutmeg. Roll them out, and 
pathe the tops of them with melted butter; then sprinkle 
cinnamon and sugar over them. (Raise the dough with half 
a pint of yeast. For rusk; after working them up, rub 
sugar and egg over them. 

To Make Bread—(A first rate receipt, and found to be 
unyaryingly good.) ‘To nine tin cupfuls of flour, (pint cups,) 
and one tin cupful of the above named yeast, add two tin- 
cupfuls of warm water, one tin cupful of milk, and two 
tablespoonfuls of salt; work the ingredients well together, 
and set it by to use, 

Shellbark Cale-—Mix together into cake dough a quarter 
of a pound of butter, six eggs, three cupfuls of sugar, ono 
cupful of milk, four heaped cupfuls of flour, and a small 
half teaspoonful of saleeratus, dissolved in a small portion of 
yinegar. Just before baking, add half a pint of shellbark 
kernels, floured. 

Curing Beef—To one hundred pounds of beef must bo 
allowed six gallons of water, nine pounds of salt, threo 
pounds of brown sugar, one quart of molasses, three ounces 
of salt-petre, one ounce of pearlash, three cents worth of 
cochineal. The beef must remain in this pickle for the spaco 
of three weeks. 

Racco Hoo.—A beverage, to be used in the same way as 
tea, or coffee. Mix together, one pound of grated chocolate, 
one pound of pulverized sugar, one pound of rice flour, and 
four tablespoonfuls of arrowroot. When used, boil one pint 
of milk, and then add three tablespoonfuls of the aboye, with 
a little water. 

Dropped Sugar Cakes.—Dissolve two tablespoonfuls of 
salwratus in a teacupful of sour cream; add it to one tin- 
cupful of sugar, five eggs, a quarter of a pound of butter, 
and enough flour to make a batter thick enough to drop on 
a buttered tin; flayor to your taste. 

Sida Pudding —Mix together four eggs, four teacupfuls 
of flour, two of brown sugar, the same quantity of butter, 
and a teaspoonful of soda. Bake the pudding in a mould, 
and serve it with wine sauce, which may be made with milk, 
instead of water. 

Cream Doughnuts—To one quart of cream, sweet or sour, 
add five eggs, and enough flour to form a soft dough; also 
put in a little salt, If the cream be sour, mix with it ono 
teaspoonful of soda. Roll the dough thin, and fry the cakes 
in lard. 

Potato Yeast—Boil six large potatoes, mash them well, 
and stir in one pint of warm water, one large tablespoonful 
of brown sugar, and two teacupfuls of good yeast, Mix the 
whole well together, and set it away for use. 

Monkey Pudding —{A homely, but very nice dish for des- 
serts.) Partially boil some good molasses. Then slice and 
bivtter some bread, and boil it in the molasses until tho- 
roughly impregnated. 
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RECEIPTS FOR THE TABLE. 
To Hash Mutton —Cut very thin slices from any joint of 
mutton that has been roasted. Fry some onions in a little 
butter; add 2 large spoonfuls of good gravy, and let them 
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spoonful of walnut-ketchup, and lemon-pickle. Let it boil 
for 3 or 4 minutes; season it with salt and cayenne pepper, 
and serve if quite hot, without thickening the gravy. Gar- 
nish with red cabbage. 

If the meat has been boiled, cut the slices rather thick, 
and use broth sufficient to make rather more gravy than for 
the roast; take mushroom instead of walnut-ketchup; sea- 
50n With salt, white pepper, mace, and chopped parsley; add 
a few capers or a minced gherkin, and serve with pieces of 
bread fried in butter. 

A. little wine may be employed so as only to impart 2 
slight flavor: port for the roast, and white wine for the 
boiled. 

Rabbit Pie—Rabhits, if young and in flesh, are quite as 
delicate as chickens: their legs should be cut short, and the 
ribs must not be put in, but will help to make the grayy. 

Cut 2 rabbits and 1 1b. of pickled pork into small bits; 
lay them, when seasoned with pepper and salt, into a dish. 
Parboil the livers, and beat them in a mortar, with their 
weight of fat bacon, some pepper, salt, mace, and sweet $ 
herbs, chopped fine. Make this into small balls, and distri- 
bute in the dish. Grate half a small nutmeg over, and add ? 
apint of gravy. Cover with a tolerably thick crust, and 
bake it an hour in a quick but not violently heated oven, 

All pics made of white meats or fowls are improved by a 
layer of fine sausage-meat, made of pork, flavored according 
to taste and the savoriness of the pie. 


A Camp Dish.—Take any joint of mutton, put it into a 
pot with a good many onions cut small, and as many vege- 
tables as can be obtained to add to it; 2 tablespoonfuls of 
vinegar, 5 of port wine; season it with black and red pep- 
per; add a spoonful of flour, and, if at hand, 4 desertspoon- 
fuls of Haryey’s sauce and essence of anchovies. Cover the 
meat with water, and let it stew 114 hour; it should be 
stirred frequently to prevent it Ror burning, as there 
should be only water sufficient to cook it. Should there be 
@ steam-apparatus, do not add the water. This is an excel- 
Jent dish in camp, and it also suits a family where there are 


. Many persons to be fed from one joint. A fowl may be 


added to or substituted for the muttou. 


Fowl Boiled with Oysters.—Take a young fowl, fill the in- 
side with oysters, put it into a jar, and plunge the jar ina 
kettle or saucepan of water. Boil it for 1144 hour. ‘There 
will be a quantity of gravy from the juices of the fowl and 
oysters in the jar; make it into a white sauce, with the 
addition of ege, cream, or a little flour and butter; add oys- > 
ters to it, or serve it up plain with the fowl. he gravy 3 
that comes from a fowl dressed in this manner will bea stiff } 
jelly the next day; the fowl will be very white and tender, § 
and of an exceedingly fine flavor—advantages not attainable 
in ordinary boiling—while the dish loses nothing of its deli- 
cacy and simplicity. 

Bake-well Pudding.—A shallow tart-dish, which should be 
lined with quite an inch deep layer of several kinds of 
good preserves mixed together, and intermingled with them 
from two to three ounces of candied citron or orange rind. 
Beat well the yolks of ten eggs and add to them gradually 3 
half a pound of sifted sugar; when they are well mixed, 
pour in by degrees half a pound of good clarified butter, 
and a little ratifia, or any other flavor that may be preferred; § 
fill the dish two-thirds full with this mixture, and bake the ¢ 
pudding for nearly an hour in a moderate oven. 

A Dressing for Cold Fowls—Cut a fowl into quarters. 
Beat up one or two eggs; grate in a little nutmeg, and put 
in a liftle sauce, some chopped parsley, and a few crumbs of 
bread. Beat them all together, and dip the fowl into the 
mixture; then fry it of a fine, light brown, Prepare a little 
good gravy, thickened with a little flour, and put in a spoon- 
ful of catsup. Lay the fried fowl in a dish, and pour the 
gravy over it. You may garnish with lemon and mush- 
rooms. 
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$ Hor Taris and Cheesecakes—Beat the white of an ege to 
3 a strong froth; then mix it with as much water as will make 
3 three-quarters of a pound of fine flour into a very stiff paste; 
$ roll it very thin, then lay the third part of half a pound of 
; butter upon it in little bits; dredge it with some flour left 
out at first, and roll it up tight. Roll it out again, and put 
the same proportion of butter; and so proceed till all be 
worked up. 

Wine-Pudding Sauce.—Sweeten quarter of a pint of melted 
butter, add a little grated lemon peel or nutmeg, and a 
couple of glasses of white wine; make it quite hot, but not 

to boil, and serve immediately, 

Or:—Take two wineglasses of white wine, one of water, 
the peel of half a lemon; sweeten it; let it boil up; take it 

off the fire and pour it on two yolks of eggs beaten. Stir 
quickly, and pour round the pudding. 

To make Apple Cheesecales.—Pare, core, and boil a dozen 
apples with sufficient water to mash them. Beat them up 
very smooth, and add six yolks of eggs, the juice of two 
$ lemons, some grated lemon-pecl, and half a pound of fresh 
} butter beaten to a cream and sweetened with powdered loaf 

sugar. Mingle the whole well together. Bake them ina 

3 puff crust, and serve open, 
3 Very Light Paste—Mix the flour and water together, roll 
6 the paste out, and lay bits of butter upon it. Then beat up 
¢ the white of an egg, and brush it all over the paste before it 
is folded; repeat this when rolling out, and adding the but- 
ter each time till the whole of the white of egg is used, It 
will make the paste very flaky. 
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MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. 


Waterproof Polish for Boots and Shoes —Mix together two 
pints of vinegar, and one pint of soft water; stir into it a 
quarter of a pound of glue broken up, half of a pound of log- 
wood chips, a quarter of an ounce of finely powdered indigo, 
& quarter of an ounce of the best soft soap, anda quarter 
of an ounce of isinglass. Put the mixture over the fire, and 
after it comes to a boil continue the boil for ten minutes or 
more. Then strain the liquid,and bottle and cork it. When 
cold, it is fit for use. Before you apply this polish to boots, 
shoes, &c., remove the dirt with a sponge and water; ; then 
put on the polish with a clean sponge. Should you find it 
$ too thick, hold it near the fire to warm a little and the heat 
> will liquify it sufficiently to be used, 

To Strengthen and Improve the Voice—Take of beeswax, 
$ two drachms; copaiba balsam, three drachms; powder of 
° liquorice root, four drachms. Melt the copaiba balsam with 
the wax, in a new earthen pipkin; when melted, remove 
3 them from the fire, and, while in a melted state, mix in tho 
¢ powder, Make pills of three grains each. Two of theso 
pills to be taken occasionally three or four times a-day. 
This is an excellent remedy for clearing and strengthening 
the voice, and is used by most professional singers. 

To make Oid Silk look as well as New.—Unpick the dress, 
put it into a tub and coyer it with cold water; let it remain 
an hour; dip it up and down, but do not wring it; hang it 
‘up to drain, Iron it yery damp, and it will look beautiful. 
Or:—Waving unpicked the dress, grate 2 large potatoes 
: into a quart of water; let it stand to settle; strain it with- 
; out disturbing the sediment, and sponge the silk with it. 
: Iron it on the wrong side. 

Lemonade Powder—Mix one part of citric acid with six 
parts of finely pounded loaf sugar, a very fine lemonade is 
ee prepared, which may be preserved for any length of 
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time. The quantity of this mixture necessary to be put in a 
re of water to make a pleasant drink must be regulated 
by the taste of the person using it. 

To take Rust out of Steel—Cover the steel with sweet oil 
ell rubbed on it, and in 48 hours use unslaked lime finely . 
owdered, to rub until all the rust disappears. 
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%o Cement Broken China.—Beat lime into the most impalp- 3 on application, enclosing one stamp for return postage. 
able powder, sift it through fine muslin; then tie some into ¢ Other new engravings are to be soon published, of which 
a thin muslin: put on the edges of the broken china some 3 notice will be given to our customers. Address, 
white of egg, then dust some lime quickly on the same, and ? J. E, TILTON, Pusiisner, 
unite them exactly. No. 188 Essex Street, Salem, Mass. 

Or :—Dissolve 1 02. of isinglass in 2 wineglassfuls of spirits And dealer, wholesale and retail, in every description of 
of wine. It will form a transparent glue, which will unite } Artists’ goods. 
glass so that the fracture will be almostimperceptible. The 3 
greatest care-must be taken that the spirits of wine shall } PLOT ERE ROR OS, 
not boil over into the fire. 

A Liquid Polish for Mahogany.—Take one ounce of bees- 
wax and half an ounce of alkanet-root. Melt them to- 
gether in an earthen pipkin or pot. When melted, take the 
pipkin off the fire, and add to the mixture two ounces of 
spirits of wine and half a pint of linseed oil. Rub the liquid 
on the furniture, and polish it with a clean woolen cloth. 

Artificial Rockworl: is often made of stiff paper crumpled 
over cinders, &c., as a foundation; it is then brushed over 
with glue, and fine sand strewed upon it. 
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FASHIONS FOR BEBRUARY.,. 


Fig. 1.—WaALkine Dress OF DELICATE PURPLE SinK.—Skirt 
trimmed with four flounces and with narrow black lace. 
The upper flounce is set in at the waist. The body is made 
without a basque, trimmed with three rows of lace put on 
like braces. A bow with long ends ornaments the body in 
the front of the waist. The sleeves are made with two puifs 
and frills, and ornamented with a bow and ends. Bonnet 
of dark blue velvet, trimmed with black feathers. 

A Good Method for Washing Paint—First, let the flannel $ #14. 1—Dinner Dress or Biuz Sux, ornamented with 
wused in cleaning it be well soaped; then dip it into some four flounces, pained arate velvet put on in a diamond 
finely-powdered bath-brick. ; form, aD black lace. no body is made sithont a basque, 

To Prevent Flannels from Shrinking.—The first time the } but with a very long point infront. <A trimming like that 

§ on the flounces forms the braces. ‘The sleeves are very wide 


flannels are washed, put them in a pail of boiling water, and 2 
let them lie till cold. 3 The head-dress isa roll of blue plaited velvet with a fall of 
black lace behind. 


Fic. u1.—Tne CompxiaNe is a very beautiful style of side 
trimming for a dress, and the latest fashion for a black 
basque. ‘This basque is made of puffings of black tulle and 
black Jace insertion. ‘The sleeyes are a novelty. 

Fia. 1v.—Tue On?ARIO.—A new and tasteful style of cloak, 
half-svay between the shawl and mantilla. 

Fic. v.—Dnr Eveente.—Both flounces and side trimmings 

re used. Either flounces or side trimmings by themselves 
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ART RECREATIONS. 

Tue Best Prorunes HXPRESSLY FOR GRECIAN AND ANTIQUE 
Pamnting.—Published by J. E. Tilton, Salem, Mass. Direc- 
tions to our new style of antique painting on glass, Oriental 
painting, Grecian painting, and Potichomanie, furnished, full 
and complete, on receipt of one dollar, with directions for \ 
yarnish, &c. Purchasers of our goods to the amount of five § would be sufficient. Tho sleeves and corsage are new and 
dollars, will be entitled to directions free. Persons ordering ¢ pretty. 
directions for one dollar, and after buying the materials to the § Fa. vi.— Brack Lace Perurrne, or Ficnu.—The foundation 
above amount, may deduct the one dollar paid for directions. ¢ 18 made of bonillonnes of black net, confined by rows of 

TirawaTHa’s Woorne.—From Longfellow’s late Indian Le- } Velvet. The trimming consists of a double row of black 
gend. Size of plate, fourteen by eighteen inches. Price, one } Maltese, with scalloped edges, 
dollar and fifty cents. With full directions for painting. Fie. vu.—Ims Ficuu is intended to be worn with a low 
Colors used and how to mix. Post-paid. g dress in demi-toilet. It is composed of rows of narrow lace 

Mun Farm Yarp.—Painted by J. Herring. An elegant 3 or blonde, scalloped at the edge, and alternating with rows 
engraying, new. Size of plate, thirteen by nineteen inches. 3 of narrow black velvet ribbon. ‘The fichu is fastened in 
Price, one dollar and fifty cents. With full directions for } front by bows of black yelvet. Though trimmed with black 
painting. Post-paid. § velvet, this fichu is not necessarily adapted to mourning, but_ 

Les OnpHeniNzs.—A fine engraving from a celebrated 3 may be worn with a dress of any color. 

French painter. Two figures, sisters. Size of plate, nine by 8 Fic. yit.—SLerve or Musiy, trimmed with narrow frills 
eleyen inches. Price, post-paid, with full directions for $ scalloped at the edge, and set on in finted plaits. Up tho 
painting, one dollar. 2 front of the arm there is a running of colored ribbon, at 

Tua Juws-Harp Lusson.—A beautiful picture, new, painted $ each side of which is a narrow scalloped frill. The turned- 
by Brunet. Engraved by Grozelier. Companion to “The 2 up cuff is finished by the frill set on in fluted plaits. 

Little Bird’ Size of plateyeight and a half by ten and a Vic. 1x.—Heap-Dress composed of white velvet ribbon, 
half inches. Price, post-paid, with directions for painting, } figured in blocks and stripes of cherry colored velvet, A 
sixty cents. ? long floating plume is attached to the left side of tho head- 

Tre Livres Brp.—A beautiful picture, new, painted by 2 dress. 

Brunet. Engraved by Grozelier. Companion to “Jews-harp 8 Fig, X.—Bionpe Cap, ornamented with narrow ribbons. 
Lesson.” Size of plate, eight and a half by ten and a half ¢ The crown is covered by a barb of black lace which crosses 
inches. Price, post-paid, with directions, sixty cents. § on it. 

Tyo Corrs For OrmnrAL ParnwrNG.—In imitation of laid § GENERAL Remarks.—Dresses still retain their vast ampli- 
India work. They are new and beautiful designs for tables 3 tude; not only skirts, but sleeves, are made exceedingly full. 
and folios. One is a handsome wreath, with fountain, birds, $ Flounces are no longer indispensable; as many dresses are 
&c. The other is an elegant vase of flowers, with birds’- § made without flounces as with them. Broad side trimmings, 
nests, birds, butterflies, &c. Price, fifty cents each, or eighty 3 in the style called “Quilles,” are highly fashionable, and 
cents for the pair, nicely done up on a roller, and post-paid. 3 they are better suited than flounces to the thick, massive 

Turrty VARIETIES oF SMALL Mezzorints.—Suitable for ; silks which the looms of Lyons have this season produced. 
trial, for Grecian and Antique painting. Price, thirteen ; CLoaks AND Manties are of every variety of form and 

$ 
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cents each, or one dollar and twenty cents per dozen, post- § color. This season the bournouse and the mantle may be 
paid. said to contend for fashionable favor. The velvet mantle, 
All engravings from any publisher sent free of postage, on $ with its loose hanging sleeves, and elaborate trimming of 

. receipt of price. The best copies selected with care. Cir- $ passementerie, lace, &c., is rich and aristocratic. But ‘the 
culars of information, price of artists’ goods, frames &c., sent > bournouse has the recommendation of being admirably well 


—— 


* cheapest Magazine now being published.” The Salem (N. 
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adapted to ordinary outdoor costume, as it may be made of , of emerald green velvet, fixed on one side of the head by two 
cloth of the plainest colors. > long gold tassels. 

Bonners are made of every imaginable hue, though we 
notice more dark bonnets this season than formerly. The 
Strings are worn wide and long, and they are sometimes 
composed of velvet, when that material is employed either . CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 
partially or wholly for the bonnet. One of the newest bon-: Fic. 1—Dress Surrante ror A Boy Ten on ELEVEN YEARS 
nets of the season is composed of black velvet and groseille- 3 Op.—Pants of grey cassimere. Long jacket of black velvet 
color satin, the latter being covered with black lace, This $ open in front oyer a white yest. 
bonnet is trimmed with a demi-wreath of flowers in red § ia. 1.—Dress ror 4 LitrLe Gren Exaur or Nine WEARS 
velvet, with black velvet foliage, and the strings are formed 3 OLp.—Dress of grey poplin. Cloak of blue merino. ‘Tho 
of black and groseille-color yelyet. A much-admired bonnet 3 deep circular cape is trimmed with rows of black velvet. 
is formed of black lace and maize-color therry velvet; the } Round black beaver hat, ornamented with a long plume and 
trimming consisting of a bow of maize-color ribbon placed $a fall of black lace. 
on one side, and on the other a bird of paradise, having tho | Fig. U1.—Dress FOR A LITTLE Boy Four or Frye Years 
body black, and the tail in shaded tints of maize. < Orp.—A short, full skirt of dark-blue velvet, trimmed with 

HeAD-DResses are particularly elegant this winter. One \ black velvet. A full, white skirt body with a fall of lace is 
of the prettiest we have seen is formed of two twists or plaits $ worn under a loose velvet sacque, 
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PUBLISHER’S CORNER. 


Waat Evyerysopy Says.—Our January number took the § Tue Present Number.—Says the Horscheads (N. Y.) 
country by storm. Private letters by the hundred, as well Philosopher:—* Peterson’s Magazine for January is before 





as newspaper notices, pronounce it the handsomest number $ us, and we haye a clear conscience in saying that it is the 
of a Magazine ever issued, at any price. Says the Lewisburg , handsomest number of a Lady’s Magazine ever published. 
(Pa.) Democrat:—* We had imagined that Mr. Peterson had $ Its engravings, fashion-plates, and patterns for embroidery 
long since attained the height of perfection, but it is appa- § we have never seen equalled. We would like to give ita 
rent that he possesses the faculties to make improvement } more extended notice, but are unable to command language 
where none others could see any room for it.” The Liberty ; sufficiently complimentary to express our opinion of this 
(ind.) Herald says:—*The proprietor and editor of this ex- unequalled Magazine.” We have, at least, five hundred 
cellent Ladies’ Magazine has already issued his January } similar notices. The present number, with the exception 
number, and it is the brightest gem in the Magazine line } of the extra plate, which we always give as a New Year's 
that has ever come to our office, We mean what we say, $ present in our January number, is not inferior. Thousands 
ladies, and if you do not believe us, just borrow our specimen > of persons, indeed, will prefer “The Parable of the Lily” to 
copy and satisfy yourself.’ The Potsdam (N. Y.) Courier “Grandpapa’s Carriage.” The stories are even hetter. 
says:—“Peterson’s Magazine for January is received, ahead pt — . 
of everything in the Magazine line.’ The Glen’s Falls (N. Wat to Remit.—Eastern funds preferred, such as notes 
Y.) Republican says:—*Our better half says ‘Peterson's’ is 3 of solvent banks in New York, New England, or Pennsyl- 
far superior to any Magazine published, and there is no} yania. If these cannot be had, send notes current in your 
better judge.” The Eaton Co. (Mich.) Republican says:— } neighborhood. By solvent banks we mean all banks, whether 
“The stories are the best Magazine stories to be found.” § suspended or not, which have not really failed. Where the 
The Preble Co. (Ohio) Democrat says:—*'Phere is no longer % amount is large, buy a draft on New York, or Philadelphia, 
any doubt in our mind but that ‘Peterson’s’ is the best and 3 if possible, and deduct the exchange. 
Y.) Press says:—*We know of no Magazine that comes How to Remi7.—In remitting, write legibly, at the top of 
nearer to the mark of perfection. It is equal to any three 3 the letter, the name of the post-office, county and state. If 
dollar Magazine of like character published in this country.” ° gold is sent, fasten it to a bit of thin paste-board, of the size 
The Corunna (Mich.) Democrat says:—‘“'The January number 3 of the letter when folded; for otherwise it may slip out. ell 
is now lying on our table. Mr. Peterson had promised much, 2 nobody your letter contains money. Do not. register it, T£ 
but has done more. Our ‘better half’ says that this is the } you take these precautions, the remittances may be at our 
best number she has ever seen.” The Salem (Ohio) Repub- 3 risk. 
lican says:—‘‘It is a general favorite with the ladies. We 
could lend Peterson’s twice to any other Magazine we get, Appit10ns 70 Cruns.—When additions are mado to clubs, 
once.” ‘The Westville (Ind.) Herald says:—“ While the price $ no additional premium is given, until sufficient names aro 
of this Magazine is one dollar less than most of others, it is 3 forwarded to make a new club. For three subscribers, at 
nevertheless as valuable, if not more so, than the best of the : $1,66 each, we give a premium; for five at $1,50; or for eight 
three dollar ones.” We do not make these quotations in a 2 at $1.25. Where four are added at $1,25, to a club of eight, 
spirit of boasting, but to show our new subscribers, that, in ; we do.not give a premium: there must be eight. 
selecting “Peterson” for 1858, they have only followed the 2 — 
general voice. i Postage on “Pererson.”—This, when pre-paid quarterly, 
at the office of delivery, is one and a half cents a number, 
DirFeReNn?T Post-towns For Ciuss.—Subscribers, in a club, : per month, or four cents and a half for the three months: if 
can have the Magazine sent wherever they reside. If de- $ not pre-paid it is double this. 
sired, it will be sent to as many different post-offices as there aS 
are members of the club. 3 “PeTERSON” AND “TIARPER.”—For $3.50 we will send a 
Sauk ; copy of “ Peterson” and “ Harper's Magazine,” for one year. 
3 
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Premrum.—When entitled to a premium, state, distinctly, 
what you prefer. Where no such statement is made we 
shall send “'The Casket.” 


Op AS Wett as New subscribers may join clubs. We 
make no distinctions. 
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EVENING DRESS. 





PICHU. 





BASQUE. 
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A DREAM OF LIFHEH. 











BY A. L. OTIS. 





Iv was one of those beautiful, calm, holy Sun- 3 : and hide my head under the clothes, to shut 
days, when we wish to be alone to dream, or 3 3 ‘out all remembrance of my offended dignity. 
worship as our mood may be. ‘The air was? Then the muffled sound of the blast would lull 
fragrant with summer flowers, and the woods me to sleep, and to dream of the beautiful angels 
waved a bewitching invitation to their cool $ who nightly visited me. 

‘shades, while the birds warbled forth their en- As these things returned to my memory, the 
treaty for us to come and enjoy with them the 3 low murmurings of the soft breeze, which just 
beauties of nature. ‘stirred the heavy boughs above, soothed me into 

Tempted by so many enchantments, I took a a deep slumber. In my dreams occasional scenes 
book—not with any idea of reading, but for an § ; of my childhood seemed to mingle with flights 
excuse—and following a narrow, shady path, 8 of fancy. 
soon reached a natural couch, thickly cushioned 3 I went back to igs time when I was a careless 
with rich, green moss. Weary with my short 3 child, the happy possessor of a pretty little straw 
walk—for I was not strong—I threw myself $ hat, of which I was very proud. But what gave 
down upon the soft bed to rest. Heavy boughs it the greatest charm to my youthful fancy, was 
of the pine and hemlock waved above and around $ a little silver flower attached to the lining of the 
me, subduing the bright, warm rays of the sun, } crown. I often took off my hat to admire its 
and making a soft, cool twilight. § beauty, and wonder where such flowers grew. 

My thoughts went back to the time when 1} One morning, as I was walking around my 
was a little child, and came to this place to weep $ garden, admiring the blossoms dressed in their 
my childish sorrows, unseen and unquestioned. ; pearls, I looked into my hat to see which was 
Then no sunlight was too bright for me. Ire-}the prettiest, my silver flower, or my garden 
membered how I loved the sun with my whole $ ones. While I was yet undecided, I turned it so 
heart, and used to wish it would never set, how } that a sunbeam struck the silver, which threw 
I rose early in the morning to be out to welcome {back bright rays. I clapped my hat to my 
my kind friend. bosom, as 2 boy does who has caught a butterfly, 

When it rained I believed the sun was weeping, { and ran to show to my mother my treasure, the 
and on cloudy days, when my mother said its } beautiful sunbeam I had caught. Imagine my 
“face was hid,” I thought it was from sorrow, ‘ disappointment upon looking into my hat to find 
and, with a child’s sympathy, would go about : nothing there! 
the house very quietly, feeling a heavy weight | My mother stooped down, and smiling, kissed 
at my heart. 8 ¢ me tenderly, and told me to run out and catch 

I recalled distinctly the sound of the wind as § S another sunbeam. Cheered and comforted I did 
it whirled around the corner of the house in £80, only to be again disappointed, and this time 
which my little room was situated—the entreat- ; so sure had I been of my prize, that when I 
ing whine it made to be let in, until my tender ; found nothing but my silver flower, I burst into 
heart was touched, and I would ereep out of S tears. My mother took me on her lap, and 
my warm bed, open the window a little way— § folding me closely to her bosom, said, 
and close it hastily again, half frightened, half § “lush, my darling! Forget your lost sun- 
offended at the rude rush of air which chilled {beam. I have so much to say to my dear child 
my young blood. I would hurry back to bed, } that she will never think of it again. You have 

Von, XXXII.—11 185 
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a long journey to go, and must begin to prepare } which we passed, the beautiful star being always 
for it. You have to climb ahigh, steep, rugged hill, } our guide and light. 

which few climb without much sorrow and pain, Tn my dream months and years flew by, and 
and my little girl must take her share of trouble $ still we were toiling on, meeting many other 
with the rest. The beginning is the hardest $ travellers, one of whom journeyed with us. We 
part, but we will start early on the difficult road, $ met her at one of those pretty, green villages 
that I may be with you in your first trials.” where we had stayed some time. She was an 

As she spoke, I seemed to be aroused to the $ $ orphan, almost as beautiful as my mother, and 
full knowledge of life. I was no longer the$ ; good, and holy, as beautiful. 
thoughtless child I had been that very morning. ; My mother became daily weaker, her hedlth 
Filled with the thought that I was born to many $ declined rapidly, until one day the light of the 
trials, which I must meet and conquer, I seemed S star, as it fell upon her, seemed like a halo or 
to have grown old in an hour. My mother told mist around her, beautifying her, but hiding her 
me what a difficult path lay before me, but that$from us. She bade us a tender farewell, and as 
if I persevered and reached the top of the moun- she faded from us, the brightness at the summit 
tain, happiness awaited me, angels would come $ $ of the mountain seemed to intensify, and we saw 
to meet me, and she herself would be there to 3 $ shadowy, spiritual forms floating around, one of 
receive and bless her child. whom came to meet and aid my mother. 

At the foot of our garden arose a high, steep § New troubles thickened around me and my 
mountain. I had never been allowed to pass the $ friend. It was only with much toil and pain 

arden boundaries, but now my mother took me $ that we were able to proceed, but the conscious- 
by the hand, and we commenced the difficult {ness of my mother’s spiritual presence, and the 
ascent. When we had advanced a short distance, } hope of soon joining her in that beautiful land 
we stopped to rest and look hack at the beautiful $ we were approaching, gave us strength to perse- 
home we were leaving. My mother drew mesyere. That holy star was our greatest blessing. 
close to her, and while the tears stood in her $Its light fell upon our path, making our way 
eyes, said, § clear until angels came to cheer us. 

_“My poor child, the heavy cares of life come} When I saw the glorious land opening to my 
to you early, but better so, while I am with you. ’ view, and heard the heavenly strains of music 
But we must not ‘put our hands to the plow and$ breaking upon my ear, I felt again my mother’s 
look back,’ we must keep our eyes fixed, not $ close embrace. 
upon our old home, but upon the brightness at Beautiful visions of lovely children, and holy 
our journey’s end, and upon the nap. star which } 3 angels leading poor, frail mortals to heaven, were 
will guide and guard us on our way.” 3 passing before me, as I was gently awakened 

As she finished speaking, she pointed first to $ from my dream by my own dear mother, who 
the top of the mountain which was crowned with : was wrapping a shawl around my shivering form. 
a glorious light, then to a bright star which was $ The sun was sinking in the west, crowning the 
just above us. Its rays seemed to fall upon my 3 tree-tops with soft, rosy light, while the birds 
mother, making her more beautiful than ever. I$ sang their good night song. 
could have worshipped her, she looked so like an 1 felt unspeakably happy, and wondered if this 
angel. Shad been a dream, or a vision, or if an angel, 

We continued our journey many days, some-$ visiting my beautiful, shady nook, had stopped 
times resting awhile at the pretty villages through i to whisper in my ear! 
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BY JOHN G@. WHITTIER. 





Tne wild-bird to the woodland shade; . Ecstatic thought, to me are bliss. 

The timid hare to its native glade; Perish that heart, so callous grown, 

Man to the spot that gave him birth, That hath no feelings for its home! 

The nearest, dearest upon eurth. 
Perish that heart, so callous grown, 
That hath no feelings for its home! 


we 


The sailor, toss’d upon the deep 

Tn startled and in troubled sleep; 

In dreams regains his much lov’d cot, 

The heart's sheet-anchor, dearest spot. 
Perish that heart, so callous grown, 
That hath no feelings for its home! 


The village church, the school-house bell, 
Have joys to me no tongue can tell. 
The father’s love, the mother’s kiss, 


enn. 


THE WOMAN WHO WOULD 


N’T BE JEALOUS. 





BY MIS8 CARRIE 


BE. FAIRFIELD. 


“No, by Jove,” said Harry Vane, tilting his : utmost serenity, even though perfectly aware at. 
feet upon the window-sill, and gracefully re- ; the time that the speaker entertained serious 
moving a fragrant Havana from his lips for the $ ideas of finally bestowing the ineffable honor of 


purpose of exhaling a cloud of the perfumed 
smoke. ‘I wouldn’t marry a jealous woman if 
she was sole heiress to old Astor. I tell you, § 
Walter, it wouldn’t do for my wife to be jealous. s 


‘ 
s 
: 


: 


his name and protection upon a certain little 
cousin of his own, Miss Susie Stanton. That 
his confidence went so far as to lead him to con- 
‘ ceal from the said young lady the sentiments so 


This being eternally constant to any one little § : frequently expressed, we cannot vouch. Indeed, 
$ the writer rather has the idea that the two fre- 


bundle of lace and divinity is an utier impossi- 
bility to a man of my constitution. 


I have a@ quently talked over in private this unfortunate 


natural taste for variety, do you see; and the $ failing of their mutual friend, and studied fre- 
most I want of a wife is to keep house for me S quently to devise some method of reducing the 
and take care of things, and give me a little; proportions of Harry’s organ of variety. 

leisure to make myself agreeable to womenkind 3 $ 


in general. When nothing more agreeable turns $ 


Nothing very effectual was accomplished during 
$ the courtship, however, and in due process of 


up, why of course then she can have the privi- $ 3 S time Mr. Harry Vane entered the state of matri- 
lege of entertaining me, which with the consola- § $ mony, under the full conviction that his loving 


tion of knowing that her husband is the most 
accomplished lady-killer in town, will, I take it, 


i 


. 


Susie possessed not one spark of jealousy; and 
that ber overweening affection for him would 


be ample compensation for all her services in my \ lead her to accept whatever attentions it might 
behalf. But you see if oe was any ways jealous § : please him to bestow upon her with unfeigned 


she might not think so,” 


3 
s 
2 


gratitude and joy; and to preserve a discreet 


“Tt would be possible, I should think,” said $ silence in regard to whatever she might see in 


Walter Everett, ‘that she might be inclined tos 
disagree with you. 
who loved you, would naturally object to such 
an arrangement.” 


; 


R 


s 
$ 


his outgoings or incomings that was peculiar or 


I should think any woman $ * mysterious. 


To do Susie justice, she was not naturally of a 
jealous disposition; but besides her innate ami- 


“Oh, pshaw! Everett, that proves you to be a i ability in that respect, she had a little bit of that 


novice. Don’t you know that love in a female 3 
heart is made wp of just two elements, vanity $ 
and self-sacrifice. Just give a woman a husband 
she is proud off and you—or, that is, you might 
not be able to, but 2 man of my accomplishments $ 
can coax her into anything under the sun. 
till I marry, P’ll show you how to manage a wife. 
Til show you how to unite all the freedom of a 
bachelor with all the privileges of a Benedict.” 

Walter smiled and puffed away at his segar in 
silence. 

The two young men were clerks in a large mer- 
cantile establishment down town. They oceupied 
the same room in their boarding-house, and were 
generally on very close and intimate terms. Per- 
haps it may not be necessary to inform the reader 
that Harry was something of a coxcomb, though 
he was by no means as immoral as might be in- 
ferred from his own account of himself. This 
Walter knew, and he could therefore listen to 
his o¢casional strains of gasconade with the 
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shy, womanly pride, which made her resolve that, 
’ she wouldn’t be jealous. No, indeed, she would 
never be pointed at as a jealous wife; neither 
should Mr. Harry Vane have the pleasure of in- 
sinuating that he managed his wife; that she 
was duly instructed and trained at home, to look 
conveniently in the other direction, whenever he 
chose to open the invincible battery of his fasei- 
nations upon any innocent and unsuspecting 
young female. No, no; the little lady was quite 
too ‘eute for that. 

Jt therefore happened that wheneyer at hall 
or party, Mr. Harry Vane made himself particu- 
larly agreeable to any lady, Mrs. Harry Vane 
also cultivated the same individual. If Mr. 
Harry Vane only danced with the young lady, 
or escorted her out to supper, Mrs. Harry Vane 
contented herself with the most amiable in- 
quiries after said young lady’s health, and 
gracious hopes that the family at home were 


quite well; if Mr. Vane danced twice or thrice 
187 
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with the young lady, Mrs. Vane straightway i in- ; bade his wife good morning, and strolled care- 
vited her to call, and intimated that she should ; j lessly up the street, instead of going down it, 
very soon give herself the pleasure of visiting toward his place of business. ‘The quick per- 
the young lady ; and if matters went still further, ° : ceptions of his wife had noticed a strange dis- 
and Mr. Harry Vane indulged in a ¢ete-a-tete in $ : quietude in his manner all the morning, and she 
the corner, or a moonlight promenade upon the? smiled a quiet smile to herself, as she stood 
piazza, Mrs. Harry Vane immediately fixed a} before the mirror in her own room, arraying 
day, and asked the young lady around to tea. 3 herself in her most becoming walking costume; 
At home, too, if Mr. Harry Vane exclaimed { for Mrs. Harry Vane was going out too. 
with enthusiasm, “By Jove, but that Miss West 3 She fitted a dainty pair of gaiters to her pretty 
has a splendid figure.” Mrs. Vane replied with 3 ; foot, and tightened the fastenings of her sweetest 
equal enthusiasm, ‘“‘She has indeed; and she} ‘pair of kid gloves, put on her most bewitching 
danced admirably.” Or if Harry remarked that § bonnet, and then took the last glance in the 
‘ Araminta Waters was decidedly the handsomest } mirror to assure herself that there wasn’t on all 
woman at Mrs. Morgan’s party.” Susie added, ; Broadway a sweeter or more captivating little 
gently, ‘That rumor said she was as amiable $ woman than Mrs. Harry Vane. ‘He has good 
and accomplished as she was handsome and fas- 3 taste, at any rate,” she soliloquized, ‘‘and that is 
cinating.” By this sly way of fighting fire with ; one consolation.” But the little half sigh which 
fire, she had succeeded in extinguishing a half 3 closed the sentence intimated that it wasn’t so 
dozen glowing penchants in the bosom of her liege $ very consoling after all. 
lord; while at the same time the uniform sweet-} After her own toilet was completed, baby was 
ness and amiability of her own conduct, could § dressed in his richest and most spotless robes, 
not fail to deepen the admiration and respect} and Bridget was entrusted with the precious 
which Harry had possessed for her when he mar-} charge and bid to follow her mistress. Down 
ried her. the street tripped the little lady, taking the 
So it went on for a year or two, and Susie ; shortest way to the foot of street, North 
found herself a mother. After that things seemed $ River. There lay the steamer with flags flying, 
to mend a little, but baby’s charms soon lost Sand whistle blowing, just ready to conyey a band 
their power, and Susie’s trial took another form. § of happy excursionists down the bay. Mrs. 
Her loving heart which was constantly, though § Harry Vane tripped lightly over the gang-plank, 
quietly, watchful of Harry’s lightest movement, : followed by Bridget and baby, and the next mo- 
was wounded at its most sensitive point. Horry; ment it was withdrawn, and the gallant steamer 
frequently left home without inviting her to? with its gallant company was fairly under way. 
accompany him, or eyen informing her of his’ Mrs. Vane ascended leisurely to the promenade 
destination. Much as her anxious fears were $deck, and there, apparently yery much to her 
startled by this new shadow upon her domestic 3 surprise, discovered Mr. Vane sitting in most 
peace, Susie had the discretion to say nothing, § S attentive proximity to a handsome and showy 
but meanwhile to double her assiduity in win-$ young lady, who was evidently quite the slave 
ning him to home pleasures. All her efforts § of Mr. Vane’s fascinations. 
ayailed her little, however; at least one evening $ “Why, good morning, Harry,” exclaimed Mrs. 
in the week he continued to spend away from Vane, in her sweetest and most cordial tones; 
her. At first she was afraid he might be enter- : “this is indeed a delightful surprise, I had not 
ing upon some course of dissipation, but careful } anticipated t*e pleasure of your company; after 
observation soon convinced her that whatever sin : you went down town, I happened to notice the 
might be laid to his charge, the love of liquor } advertisement of the excursion, and baby has 
was not one; and as drinking forms an ingre- « seemed so ailing lately, that I thought it might 
dient of ery all forms of dissipation, she? do him good to take the salt air, so I dressed 
finally came to the conclusion, that as of old, his $ $ myself as quickly as possible and hurried down 
wandering, inconstant heart was straying after $ here.” 
some new light of female beauty. It is Roenntee What could Mr. Harry Vane say in reply to 
that at this juncture she may have taken her 3 : this most amiable and wife-like greeting? Mrs. 
cousin Walter into confidence. ’ Vane was not at a loss however to fill up the 
One beautiful morning in July, Harry seemed pause which his hesitation occasioned. 
in no hurry to go down town. He iingereds “This lady is a friend of yours, I presume, 
reading his newspaper after breakfast till nearly { : introduce me to her, Harry;” and turning to the 
nine o’clock, and then dressing himself carefully ; ‘lady, **Mr. Vane’s circle of friends, previous to 
in his handsomest suit of white linen, car elessly 5 our marriage, was so very extensive that I have 
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not even yet made the acquaintance of all of {as if determined to do its part, was as sweet- 
them. I hope, however, to know them all in : tempered as its mamma, and cooed and laughed, 
the course of time, for nothing gives me greater } ‘and spatted its hands, to the infinite delight of 
pleasure thafi to entertain Harry’s friends. Your | ‘ Miss Wentworth, who was, or pretended to be, 





name is ? I didn’t quite understand.” exceedingly fond of pets. Mrs. Vane’s amiabilil. 
q : Pp y 
‘‘Miss Wentworth,” replied the lady, bowing § ‘was perfectly irresistible, and when Mr, Vane 
stiffly. : ‘yeturned, he found the two ladies on the best 


“Ah! yes, Miss Wentworth; I do not recollect } possible terms 
hearing Harry speak of you; but it is all the § When the dinner-bell rang, Mrs. Vane called 
same; my memory is very treacherous, and in- {to Bridget to take the baby, and rising, ex- 
deed he might have mentioned your name, casu- i claimed, ‘“*Mr. Vane, give your arm to Miss 
ally, you know, a dozen times; and still [ might 3 ‘ Wentworth,” at the same time appropriating the 
have forgotten it. But bless me! where is the § ‘ other to her own use, “and we will hurry into 
baby? Bridget, come here.” ; dinner. ‘This stiff breeze gives one such an ap- 
Bridget answered the call: and placed the ‘ petite.” At dinner, Mrs. Vane’s first attentions 
blue-eyed little wonder in the arms of its de- ; were given to Miss Wentworth, and the least 
lighted mamma. ‘ failure upon the part of Mr. Vane, who, to tell 
“Mamma’s p’ecious “ittle darling; was its : the truth, was a little absent-minded, to observe 
warm? so it was; mamma will take off its ugly $ ‘ the wants of that young lady, as reprimanded’ 
hat, so s’e will. ‘There, does it see its pap-pa: { by Mrs. Vane. 
there, so it does; and knows him too; mreticuen “My dear, Miss Wentworth will take some 
angel. See, Miss Wentworth, see how well the ‘ more turkey; Harry dear, help Miss Wentworth 
little darling knows its father; and it isn’t four! to some of these delicious peas. Miss Went- 
months old yet.” And Mrs. Vane danced the } worth, allow me to assist you to some of this 
chubby, red-faced little thing up and down in § sauce, I assure you it is delicious.” 
Mr. Vane’s face, and asked enthusiastically, 3 After dinner, the two ladies, with the baby, 
“‘Didn’t Miss Wentworth think he was just the retired to the ladies’ cabin, and Harry enjoyed 
image of his ‘pa?’ ” san hour’s immunity from the society of either. 
There were several of Harry’s acquaintances § ‘He retired aft to enjoy (!) his Havana. Let us 
on board, by whom the affair was thoroughly hope that its fragrance served, in some measure, 
understood; and it was not long until the story * to calm his troubled mind. 
passed from lip to lip, and smiles and titters,$ It was nearly dark when the boat arrived at 
and jokes at poor Harry’s expense, circulated % the foot of street on her return. Harry 
in every direction. Mr. Vane excused himself § 3 called a carriage for the ladies, and directed the 
as speedily as possible from the society of the $ driver to No. — street, his own residence. 
ladies, and walked moodily below to the mer ‘Harry, my dear, how can you he so impo- 
of the boat, and there stood contemplating the } lite? We must see Miss Wentworth home first 
fast receding shores’of Manhattan, ‘‘What the by all means. She has been complaining of 
devil am I to do?” he soliloquized; ‘‘to blow out 3 $ fatigue for these past two hours, and I must 
at her like the devil, as I would like to, would § protest against her being driven a mile or two 
only raise a row and circulate the story; and [3 out of her way upon my account.” 
can’t get rid of her, for the boat won’t put back, Harry was obliged to acquiesce, and Mrs. 
I suppose, on my account. Gad! if the water § Vane had the satisfaction of leaving Miss Went- 
wasn’t so infernal hot, I’d drown myself. To worth at her own door, and bidding her a most 
bring that red-faced little imp along too. It is ; affectionate farewell, with the hope that she had 
a pretty child enough though; of course, it $ enjoyed the day, and would experience no incon- 
couldn’t be anything else and be my child; and venience from the fatigue it had occasioned her. 
she looks deuced pretty herself, too, to-day.} Ten minutes later, Harry Vane was stretching 
She’s a vast deal prettier than Madge Went-% his weary limbs upon a sofa in his own quiet 
worth ever was—the baggage. If I ever get safe 3 parlor. Mrs. Vane bustled about and prepared 
out of this scrape, catch me risking my reputa- ‘ a most delicious tea for her loving lord. At first 
tion for another bold flirt like her.” $his yexation betrayed him into a few unamiable 
Meanwhile Miss Wentworth, who possessed a $ remarks; but the real tenderness of Susie’s 
deal of womanly tact in her way, had overcome, manner, as she handed him the smoking cup of 
in a measure, the embarrassment of her first $Bohea upon the lounge, and soothed and petted 
meeting with Mrs. Vane, and had entered very ‘ away the headache which oppressed him, silenced 
affably into conversation with her. The baby, { his irritability, and won him back to good-humor, 
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That was the last of Harry Vane’s wanderings. } glance more eloquent than any speech, there was 
The name of Miss Wentworth was never men- ; no allusion to his faults. 
tioned in his house; and save his penitent ane: Susie is grey-haired now, and her failing 
fession, made that night with his weary haath: siyeue ih is supported by the tenderness of 
lying upon her bosom, ‘‘Susie, I have wronged 3 grand-daughters; and it may be that to them 
you; will you forgive me?” To which her only $she sometimes repeats the story of the woman 
answer was the kiss of peace and trust, and a‘ wHO WOULDN’r BE JEALOUS. 
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BY MRS. ELIZABETH MILLER. 





How sweetly do they rest! Ere yet their tiny feet 
The children young and fair, In Error’s path could stray, - 
Yo earth’s calm bosom pressed They trod, with footsteps fleet, 
With almost mother’s care! Along the shining way! 
Their couch is dark and cold, 
But they, with childish trust, So let them rest—tho night 
’ With hands in prayerful fold, Is dark by ws Who) wake; 
Sleep sweetly, “Dust to dust!” Who sleep till morning light 
See but the morning break! 
Kre siri their souls could stain; Let us in patience wait, 
Or sorrow could become The morn shall surely come, 
Aught but a senseless name, We'll pass the pearly gate 
The Father called them home. And dwell with them at home, 
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“GATHER ROSE-BUDS WHILE YOU MAY” 





BY FINLEY JOHNSON. 





Tuis life to us is at best 

But a port in which to rest; 
Friends the truest early die, 

Hopes the fondest soonest fly; 
Summer blossoms soon decay; 
“Gather rose-buds while you may.” 


Gather wisdom—truth sublime, 

Fill your soul with lofty rhyme; 
Pluck life’s flowers in their bloom, ~ 
Exhaling all their sweet perfume; 
Bask at once in pleasure’s ray, 
“Gather rose-buds while you may.” 
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Not for others toil and heap, Time is short, but unto those 

But yourself the harvest reap; Who battle bravely with life’s woes— 
Lay not up a golden store As time flies—to them ’tis given 

To be spent when you’re no more; On his wings to fiy to Heaven; 

For Nature smiling, seems to say, Then let us cast all fears away, 
“Gather rose-buds while you may.” And “gather rose-buds while we may.” 
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Our life is but a shadow, 
So soon it flitteth by; 
To-day we’re here—to-morrow 
Gone to Eternity. 
Our life is but a yapor 
Which vanisheth away— ~ 


- 


And we're “at our best estate,” 
Uncertain of a day. 

Life is like the op’ning bud,~ 
Or bloom upon the flower— 

The storm sweeps oyer them, and they 
Are blighted in an hour. 
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BY SARAH HAMILTON, 





CHAPTER I. » learned to covet—he loved and admired Herbert, 
Ir was a pleasant, little, red-colored building, $ whose willing slaye he had ever been. 
at. the foot of a steep hill that towered up behind $ «Herbert will make a stir in the world one of 
it, crowned at its summit with sugar maples, $ : these days,” Mr. Wellington would often remark 
whose broad branches lifted themselyes proudly $ to his wife, with a satistied stamp of his foot, as 
up, showing through their thick foliage bright $ he glanced at the studious child. ‘And now, 
patches of blue. Here, bencath the shelter of } my little man,” turning to Eugene, ‘what will 
jagged rocks, blossomed the first wild flowers < you do, stay at home and raise steers and colts 
of spring, wakened into life by the sun’s early ; for your old father?” 
kisses, and the music of eolian strains—and § The boy thus addressed would usually smile, 
here in this sequestered spot two brothers first { droop his head, and go far off in the darkest 
saw the light of day. : corner of the big room to whittle and muse by 
Herbert and Eugene Wellington were the only $ himself. There would be a stir and clatter way 
offspring of kind and indulgent parents—from : down deep in his bosom—a strange choking in 
infancy a marked difference existed between the his throat, he hardly knew why or for what— 
two. Herbert, the eldest, was as beautiful and$and his cheek would flush and warm, and his 
delicate as any little fairy, possessing regular : dark eyes beam with a troubled light. 
features, a small, ruby mouth, and flaxen ring- § Herbert, with his white fingers, would care- 
lets that floated lightly over dimpled shoulders; $ fully turn the leaves of the huge volume before 
his voice was peculiarly soft and sweet—with * him, his thoughts far off in the future, revelling 
evident interest he caught the why and where- 3 in the golden dawn young ambition ever sees in 
fore of all going on about him. Learning to ; its first bright dreams of greatness. Be careful, 
him was nature—no effort. > parent! such blossoms need the most intense 
Eugene, two years his junior, was as different. watchfulness lest the one be dwarfed, made re- 
as one can well conceive. A short, thick figure, $ bellious, miserable—or the natural beauties of 
black hair, nearly as stiff as the tasseled pine; ; the other run to seed before maturity comes, lest 
eyes large and staring, and at times full of thes : he grows wise in his own conceit, selfish and 
most intense mischief, with a skin as dark as ‘ weak. 
any creole’s—nor did the contrast between the Years pass. The little Eugene no longer plays 
brothers end here. At play Eugene usually wore 3 about the door-yard, he is off in the field, hard at 
his cap wrong side before—trousers tucked up $ work, day in and day out, good, honest Eugene, 
above his knees, while the soiled and torn upper 3 ’ Herbert has become a fine scholar, better even 
garment told sad tales of climbed fences and falls § than the village pedagogue. ‘There he is seated 
innumerable — out-of-doors was his realm—a : in the front room of the red cottage, where the 
book he hated, and at the age of seven had } mellow twilight steals in and kisses his smooth 
merely mastered his alphabet. \ brow, now racked with thought; books, papers, 
It is needless for us to say who was the favorite. ; manuscripts lie before him unheeded, he has 
A father’s pride, a mother’s love centred on the $ { pushed them impatiently back, and is now alone 
eldest—and yet Eugene was not neglected. ‘The $ ; with his thoughts. Alone didI say? A slight 
very knowledge of, the preference existing in} form steals in and stands unnoticed by his side. 
their hearts, made them the more scrupulous in} «What now, my son? Something is troubling 
their attentions. Yet impatient exclamations * you, I have been feeling it this long time, but 
were continually ringing in the poor boy’s ears, § you have been so silent, so reseryed—is it well?” 
he knew and felt the difference between the $ Her tones were broken and full of tenderness. 
caresses layished upon his brother and one | “Dear mother, forgive me, but I am yery un- 
bestowed upon himself. The first was a pouring é happy. I would be off and mingle in the world, 
forth of priceless jewels—the second the mea- 8 ‘be a man, no longer the dreaming youth—I 
sured payment due. But within Eugene’s bosom § would earn riches, mother, oh, the pleasure of 
beat a warm and generous heart that had not yet : pouring them at your feet, to see you aH. too.” 
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‘‘Herbert, labor is not degrading; love enno- ‘ was raised to his, tear-stained. It touched the - 
bles all toil, I am content with my treasures.”  § brightest spot in his nature—he knelt doven by 

‘‘But, mother, you forget you and father are $ her side. 
growing old; for years we haye but barely lived, ‘*Mother, dear mother, I will never leave 
haying, to be sure, the necessaries of life, but § home without your willing consent. Life would 
none of its luxuries; and as for Eugene,” the $ indeed be a blank without your smile.” Her 
name was spoken with a slight contempt, not in- ; hand was laid in his. 
tended, ‘‘he’ll never be of much benefit.” ’ “Go, my son, I feel now that it is best—poor 

“Oh! Herbert,” interrupted his mother, “Hu- } Amy! poor, dear Amy! I had hoped—but no mat- 
gene has paid half of your school bills. I know } : ter, my weak heart knows not what to counsel. 
the sum was small, but your father would have § * Do what you think is right,” and murmuring a 
been unable to have raised it alone.” $ ‘ blessing as she pressed her lips to her proud 
' «Well, well, never mind that, I calculate to boy’s brow, she arose, and with slow steps left 
return every dollar with interest; but as I was : the room. 
saying, I must away, I can live cooped up here ; Herbert Wellington, weak Herbert! how deafly 
no longer, the very atmosphere chokes, stifles ; you turn from the better angel, who stands loy- 
me. I long to sail with the crowd, to be myself } ingly by your side, pleading passionately, plead- 
one of the sweeping waves; oh, mother, say that } ing for the loved one, 
you are willing.” : Amy Lee’s sweet name can never, never fade 

A great, black shadow stands in the doorway, } from your heart’s tablet, strive to forget her as 
a brown, earnest face enters and takes a seat} you may. 
close by the student. 

“Herbert, dear Herbert, do not leave us. $ 
These hands,” and the broad palms crossed each ; “Oh that love so vainly given, 
other, ‘‘are strong, governed by a willing mind; ; Wee cee sree pride; 

a heart, dear brother, big with love for you. 3 More than all the world beside.” 

These arms have carried you years ago over § Ercurren years had flitted over Amy Lee’s 
rough places, they shall still shield you from the $ head. In childhood she and the brothers had 
rougher world. Oh, stay, for their sake if not heen playmates, and Herbert for long years had 
for mine!” { called the fair girl his little wife. 

“Eugene, I haye said my name shall not fade} wo years before, when the death of her 
in obscurity; once my dreams wore a different mother had left her bereft of all earthly connec- 
coloring, now I am ambitious for wealth; money § tions, he had whispered in her ear words of 
gives one power, raises the meanest—what may § music, that made her heart beat with joy—she 
it not do for me? Yes, the world shall yet hear} was not quite alone—there was one who would 
from me, mark that, if not as the talented, then 3 lead her gently through life to the brink of that 
as the rich Mr. Wellington.” $ hereafter, where waited the loved gone before. 

“And will you, Herbert, leave Amy? Poor,3 Her old nurse had persuaded her husband to 
patient Amy?” {pur chase widow Lee’s cottage—and Ainy was to 

‘What a fool you are! Do you suppose I will ‘ have a home with them as long as she wished— 
ever wed a blind girl? Need enough of my seck- 3 oh, they were a happy couple, that old man and 
ing a fortune if that was the case.” 3 his wife, proud and happy with Amy—their dar- 

Now the crimson sprang fearfully to the $ling-—to make the sunshine of their dwelling. 
younger brother’s face. Angry words would} But Amy could not bear to see her aged friends 
have burst forth with voleanic power but for $ $ toiling, and she herself idle; all day would she 
the sake of another. * ply her needle, sitting by one of the narrow 

“You once loved her, and she still cherishes 3 3 3 windows—over which crept and clustered a 
the memory of other days. I know after that § ; sturdy woodbine, shutting out the golden light 
fearful affliction her sweet yoice bid you seek ; that should have fallen upon her work; hours 
another bride; but oh, my brother, it were cruel ; were stolen from sleep, that her studies might 
to leave the unfortunate—she is all alone—you : not be neglected—for his sake she could do any 
were her i i thing. Alas! a twilight came to give her warning 

“Hush!’’ said his companion, his lips growing : of the darkness to follow, her precious eye-sight 
whiter all the while, ‘what right, I ask, have $ had been over-taxed—weakened. Long months 
you to interfere?’ He looked up, Eugene was $ passed slowly by, and the light of hope burnt 
gone, his cye rested upon his mother, her thin 3 but dimly—it had fled—Amy Lee was blind. 
face bowed upon her hands—for a moment it} Why linger over the night that followed—a 
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night with no stars? Poor Amy! she tried to bear 

up—but there were times when her heart sank § 
within her—for he, her heart’s idol, had proved $ 
false—her quick ear had caught the discord in : 
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“Ave you happy, Eugene?” continued Amy, 
as he returned and seated himself by her side. 

“Happy! Why should I not be?” 

*T don’t know, I am sure; only it seems some- 


his voice, and calmly she bade him farewell, and § times so strange that any one can be glad. Did 
besought him to seek a more fitting companion, {you know my world was covered with a black 
to cheer the upward way of his life. It was a pall, that my future wears no ‘silver livery? av 
bitter trial—none but the racked heart, weeping ; }Tean think how easy it would be 
over its shattered treasures, can know how bitter. : ‘To lie down like a tired child 
Life’s goblet is brimming with such, and many } And dream away this life of care;! 
who unwillingly quaff the cup to its dregs learn : but oh! to live—to know how to live.” 
to bless the draught that carries with it joy on’ ‘Don’t, don’t, dear Amy—here! take these—I 
the wings of the future. ‘had nearly forgotten them. Does not the fra- 
Early morning, and Herbert Wellington was  grance of their soft leaves send one little ray of 
leaving his country home, for a life in the city. $ light to your heart? Oh, Amy, you may yet look 
Bugene had walked with him to the village, half : up at the blue sky. We will still hope. God 
a mile distant, had held his hand in his own $ never forsakes us.” c 
tight grasp—had uttered the ‘good bye;""—and § ‘Tis not that, good EHugene—not the loss 
now, slowly with bowed head, was retracing his $ of eyesight that Iso much deplore. But the loss 
steps—a rustle by his side—a faint foot-fall, and $ ; of something far more valuable—faith in the love 
Amy Lee’s silvery voice arouses him—‘‘ Hugene, $ of one, dearer to me than life; the fading of that 
is it you? I thought it must be by your step— bright dream brings a night indeed, for my soul 
so sure and strong—I should know it anywhere, $ : walks in darkness. Oh, why did he not come just 
but tell me, has he—has your brother gone?” ‘ once more—this last morning? But I—what was 
Eugene started. How came she there ands eT talking about? It is so chilly here—home— 
alone? ‘*Amy—Miss Lee?” : take me home.” 
“Call me Amy, that is best. I always hear: A death-like paieness stole over her counten- 
my mother’s dear tones echoed in the name!” ance, the white fingers conyulsively clutched the 
Her companion paused ; he saw her weak, and $ frail violets, and Amy Lee had lost herself in 
trembling from the over exertion of her long \ sweet unconsciousness. 
walk. He dared not question her why she came, : Eugene lifted the slight form in his arms; for 
but, seeing her agitation, with ready tact, strove $2 moment he staggered, not with the Teele of 
to turn her thoughts in a different direction. Shis burden—he could carry the frail girl as 
“Do you like violets, Amy? there are some $ easily as an infant; but pent up emotions, long 
beautiful ones growing here, close by the way § s slumbering beneath a calm exterior, for a 
side; you look tired—come and rest beneath this ’ moment obtained the mastery—his lips touched 
beech; my coat will make a nice seat; there!—% 3 the pale brow. Howdared he? And gathering 
are you comfortable? now, which will you haye— § strength with the thought, he soon reached her 
blue or white?” Shome. Restoratives were immediately applied, 
“Blue or white,” repeated Amy, dreamingly— } :but all to no purpose—and Eugene hurriedly 
‘white is hope’s color—and the blue wear the § departed for a physician. 
hue of heayen;” and then, as if suddenly recol- A long sickness followed—we will not call it 


a 


8 

s 

$ 
lecting herself: **Gather me both! ‘I always painful, for forgetfulness sliut out all the un- 
loved violets, and you, Hugene, used to gather : pleasant present—it was the awakening—the 
them for me years and years ago. Do you re-$long convalescence—that was painful. Hugene 

‘ 


member down by the brook there, how beautiful ; came each day to inquire after the invalid, his 
it was? the tall, straight poplars just above the ‘kind yoice, modulated to a sick room murmur, 
bridge, the bending willows that kissed its pon came to be very grateful to the weary girl 
banks, the golden buttercups and dandelions, § ; As she grew better, he would talk to her for long 
Oh, Eugene! It seems as if I would willingly 5 ? hours, but never of himsclf. His mind seemed 
shut my eyes, if I might only look on that sweet : overrunning with the most beautiful conceptions : 
spot once more.” $ he lived, as it were, in an ideal world, of which 
_ The tears fell thick and fast while she spoke, she alone possessed the magic key. His had been 
but she saw them not—neither the trembling $ a strong inner life—outwardly, it had been calm 
hand. Oh, had he ever forgotten ?—was not the } and beautiful—but it wanted the warm light and 
memory of those happy hours far back in the : delicate coloring that was now making it whole. 
past, shrined in his heart never to be givenup? ! The blind girl was perusing, with her soul’s keen 
Von. XXXIII.—12 
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vision, a new volume—what did she find? 
well kept secret of long years, love, earnest, 
pure, refined—sympathy, strong and deep— 
honesty—nobility, the impress of a God. This $ 
she read with her spirit’s eye—but both were 
silent. 





CHAPTER TIf- 

“Dors widow Lee live here?” asked a silver- § 
haired man, pausing before Mr. Wellington’s door. § 

“Widow Lee?” repeated Eugene, regarding 
the stranger with much interest; “widow Lee 
sleeps yonder—she has lain there four years!” 

The old man leant heayily wpon his cane, his 
soft, clear eyes filled with tears. ‘‘Isabel, dear 
Isabel! is she indeed gone? Did she leave any 
children ?” 

“Yes, a daughter, sir; shall I show you the $ 
way? I think you must be some friend of the § 
family!” 

“The child’s uncle,—only the child’s uncle.” 
Eugene grasped his hand. 

**Can it be possible? Tell me, are you Mrs. 
Lee’s brother, Captain Maynard, that was 
reported ship-wrecked years ago?” 

‘The very same—sayed by a merciful provi- % 
dence. But I would see my niece. Oh! to have one § 
to love, one of your own blood! I feared they } 
were all gone.” 

“Vist!” said his companion. ‘That is Amy; 
no singing bird makes melody so sweet—it 
seems as if the poetry that once shone in her 
eyes, now warbled in her yoice. Amy is blind— 
Captain Maynard—blind.” 

The old man held her in his tight embrace, 
sat her down on his knee, gazed long and 
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present, when the trying moment came. Her 
; hand lay in his. ‘Oh! if it should be dark, Eu- 
¢ gene, yes—I will be calm.” Now the bandage 
<jwas remoy ed—and uttering a joyful cry—‘1 
‘ see, I see, thank God!”—she threw herself in her 
uncle’s arms. } 

We will now return to Herbert. He had been 
yery fortunate on his immediate arrival at the 
$ city, in securing a vacancy as under clerk in the 
<vich wholesale establishment of Mr. Emery. He 
felt that his greatest chance of success lay ina 
S close application to business, making his em- 
: ployer’s interest his own. For five years he 
labored assiduously, and was then rewarded by 
‘an offer of partnership, which was at once ac- 
cepted. He seldom went home, and when he did, 
‘his visits were short and unsatisfying. ‘True, 
$ s his mother greeted him with the old love, the 
$ father with evident pride, Hugene kindly, and 
3 Bt et Herbert thought he had grown reserved. He 
: $ could not understand the growth of that self-re- 
$ spect that placed him on an equality with him- 
self. What right had he, his plain, countryfied 
; brother, to wear so becoming an article as pride? 
3 Amy Lee’s name was never mentioned, though 

: her presence was missed everywhere. He merely 
‘heard she had left her old home, he inquired no 
$ further. 

Many fair ladies smiled upon him. Why should 
they not? He was young, talented, with the fairest 
prospects. None suited his fastidious taste. 

There were times “when a girlish form tripped 
smilingly before him, but he shut the vision out, 

yainly seeking in the big world its counterpart. 

«A letter from home,” said Eugene Welling- 
; ton, late one morning, as he entered his brother’s 
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earnestly in her face, stroked her silver ring-$ room, he had come to the city the day before; 

lets, while her old nurse related the particulars 3 “J forgot to hand it to you last night.” Herbert 

of her blindness—and shed bitter tears that one } read the note, and impatiently threw it down on 

so beautiful, so good as he knew, that his dear 3 the table. 

sister’s child must be, should thus early be called $ «What is it?” said Eugene. 

upon to bear so great a trial. » «Oh, nothing; some religious tract, I believe, 
“Please don’t weep!” said Amy, putting her 3 the old man is begging; don’t come it over me 

white arms about his neck, and drawing his face ; though—my time is far too precious to be hunt- 

close down to her own soft cheek. “I am {ing up such things.” 

learning to be very happy.” : Eugene picked it up, glanced at the title of 
He dared not utter his hopes—but he felt § the book mentioned, carefully jotted it down in 

sanguine that something might yet be done to phis mind; he was not rich, but he had enough 


eres. 


restore the lost eyesight. 
He was wealthy, she was his all. 
skill in the country should be put to the test. 
Amy Lee’s life seemed brightening. Dr. M. 
a distinguished oculist, had seen her, and ex- 
pressed his opinion, without a doubt, that all 
might be as they fondly hoped. 





The best § ‘for so trifling a thing. 


§ \ to gratify his father when he expressed a wish 
His eye fell on a card. 
I 








§ “What is this, an invitation to Mr. M 


; ’ have one, too—met the gentleman last night, and 


she insisted on my being present.” 
$  «Youl? said Herbert, regarding him for a 
° moment in blank surprise; and then added with 


It would take time, much care, and great$a smile, ‘It must be a mistake—he is a new 


patience. 


Amy requested that Eugene might be $ comer—no doubt he took you for me—names get 
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mixed up, you see—Mr. Herbert Wellington in- “Herbert! was it an echo of the past? I 
stead of Eugene.” ¢ have heard you through—I have waited for this 
“T think not—at any rate I shall go. They $ hour—I felt it would come—I know you love me 
say his niece is very lovely; I ardently admire a $ fondly; well, it is no idle funey, from my heart 
beautiful face, and could not forego so rare an $ I pity you—but tell me, have you never loved 
opportunity of making her acquaintance.” another? You hesitate to reply—gaze upon my 
“Why, Eugene, don’t make a fool of yourself. } features. Haye you forgotten the poor blind 
You never were in fashionable society in your girl? Herbert, this is Amy Lee’s answer.” The 
life—if you have no regard for yourself, I think § door softly opens, Eugene adyances, and with 
you might have a little for me. But why am 1{him a clergyman. Her uncle takes her hand, 
so earnest? I know you were but in jest.” and with low words places it in that of the noble- 
There was a strange light in Eugene’s eyes as § hearted man by her side. They haye promised 
he answered, but his brother was just then too { to love and cherish; the holy benediction is pro- 
pre-occupied in his own thoughts to notice it. § nounced ere Herbert Wellington recovers suffi- 
He bid him ‘‘good morning, hoped he would § ciently to comprehend it all. 
spend an agreeable evening,” and went out to ‘Lost, lost!” he murmured, between his closed 
hunt up the new book for his father. teeth, and catching his hat was soon far down 
Herbert prepared for the party at an unusual $ the street, at his own hotel, in his own room. 
early hour, and with the greatest care. Every- 3 There to meditate at leisure on the charms of 
where did he hear praises of the fair Miss May- $ one lost to him forever. 
nard. What was his surprise upon being intro- Herbert Wellington lived a mean, ‘selfish life, 
duced to his fair hostess, to see sitting close by { his coffers bursting with treasure. His own 
her side, in earnest conversation with one of the heart barren, oh, how barren! no second love 
belles of the season, Eugene. That first look, it $ came to break up its ice-encrusted surface. 
startled him—the same sunny eyes—the same{ Hugene vainly sought a reconciliation. He 
sweet voice, so like, and yet so much more beau- 3 would not even look upon him. 
tiful. : And Amy, was she happy? Go and ask yon- 
Need we say his heart at once bowed. The! der fair mother, who smiles upon the darling in 
time came when he was a frequent and appa-$ her arms. Look upon her radiant face, and then 
rently a welcome visitor at the Maynards. The $ ask—is she happy? 
hour came when, with passionate outpourings of Oh! a generous heart—a noble, generous heart 
an overflowing heart, he besought the fair lady’s § is better, far better than beauty or riches. The 
hand. She listened to his words calmly, un-{ one fadeth—the other fleeth; but goodness is 
moved. immortal. 
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SHE LOVES ME NO LONGER. * 





BY EDWARD A. DARBY. 





Tue flowerets I cherished 
Are withered and sere, 
The hopes are all perished 

That once were so dear. 
Only sorrow and sadness 
Abide in my breast, 
And my heart is so weary 
It longeth for rest. 


And I saw how she struggled 
To hide her deep sighs, 

As her glances stole upward 
To meet his dark eyes. 


J loved her so dearly} 
Her love was my life, 
It strengthened my spirit 
To meet every strife: 
And it filled my glad bosom 
With music and song, \ 
And scattered sweet fragrance 
My pathway along. 


The faith that I trusted 
Has fled like a dream, 
And has vanished like vapors 
That mantle the stream ; 
For she loves me no longer, 
She’s broken each vow, 
And has chosen another 
To smile upon now. 


Her love was the flower * 
That breathed its perfume 
Around my existence, 
And freed it from gloon}. 
But she loves me no longer, 
My hopes are all fled, 
And my sad hefrt is longing 
To sleep with the dead. 


T’ve seen her beside him, 
“Her hand in his own, 

And she listened with pleasure 
To catch his low tone, 
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BY CLARA 


AUGUSTA. 





Iv was a day in the latter part of November. 
Early the previous night, the snow had com- 
menced falling; and the morning sky as piled 
with dense, vapory clouds of a dun, hueless grey. 
Big drops of rain fell sulkily from the dismal 
drapery overhead; and the snow, which had $ 
found the earth in a winding sheet of spotless 
white, was rapidly becoming transmuted into an 
amber-colored mass of muddy water. 

Anon, the rain came faster and more angrily. 
The upland streams were swollen—the little rills 
became mad rivers, and overflowing the banks 
inundated the lowlands, and covered with a 
murky pool the broad slope of the interyales. 


In the mountain regions of New Hampshire, 2 


the scene bafiled description; those only who 
have liyed in the shadow of these everlasting 
hills can imagine it. He who has looked upon 
the ruins of the ill-fated ‘‘ Willey House,” and 
drawn in his mind a yivid picture of that awful 
night when the ‘‘mountains moyed from their 
places,”’ can fori a faint idea of it 

Still the rain fell; the giant trees were torn 
from their frail hold upon the precipices, and 
drawn by the resisiless waters into the channels 
of the rivers. Horses, cattles, human habita- 
tions even, were swept away to swell the mighty 
avalanche. The roar of the accumulated waters 
was like distant thunder; and the wild, hollow 
voice of the wind made the day still more ter- 
rible! 

‘At the Northern terminus of one of our great 


» baby face of little Charley mirrored forth the 
* sadness of his elders. For the space of a few 
; minutes there was silence, then the lady spoke, 

’ ‘Must you go to-night, William ?” 

The young man arose, and coming round to 
‘the side of his wife, drew her head down on his 
shoulder, and kissing the fair, upturned brow 
; very tenderly, he replied, 

s Yes, dear Lina; I must go, or lose my place, 
¢ which, is a very profitable one, you know. But. 
Q 4 . 
‘somehow, Lina, you don’t know how I have 
: 
8 
; 
s 
3 


8 
s 
$ 
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dreaded this evening’s work—hush! hush! dar- 
ling!” he added, as the poor wife’s tears burst 
out afresh, ‘‘it’s only an idle superstition of 
mine! There is no actual danger! The road is 
firmly graded, and all was well when we ran 
over the rails at eleven o ‘clock. We shall do 
bravely, I dare say!” 

“William!” and the white arms tightened their 
clasp about his neck, ‘don’t, don’t go! Better 
lose everything than your life! When you get 
} back to Cliveville, go to the agent and tell him 
ee cannot run the engine back to-night; it is 
‘not the downward trip that I fear, it will not be 
night then, but the return! Oh, Willie, through 
all the horrid darkness which will be sure to 
settle down as soon as sunset! Don’t go!” 

The young man was strongly agitated during 
his wife’s appeal, but when she ceased, he drew 
puso up, and made a powerful effort to be 
calm, 

} Cheer up, cheer up, dear wife; it’s only a 
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railway thoroughfares, the flood was absolutely $ little while, and then I shall be back at home 
frightful! Bridges were torn up and borne away; } again!” He took out his watch and glancing at 
barns and hayricks became miniature ar ks—and ¢ the dial, continued, ‘It is four o’clock now, and 
the solid ground was gullied and washed to an § Sat nine we shall be back—only a few hours, 


extent unknown in that region. 

Within a pleasant cottage in the little hamlet : 
of A-—, around a cheerful fire, were gathered § 
a beautiful group—beautiful in their loving faces 3 
and attitudes of perfect affection. But their 
happy countenances were shadowed now, as by 
some unwelcome foreboding; and the dark eyes 
of the wife and mother sought the troubled face * 
of her husband with a glance of mingled oy 
and indecision. 

Three children, of the respective ages of eight, 
six, and two years, sat between their parents; 


noble, intelligent boys they were; and the rosy, : 
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Lina; so cheer up, and have a good fire, anda 
cup of hot tea ready against my, return, for I 
: shall be cold and wet!” 

’ He arose, put on his overcoat, cast one in- 
tense, yearning look at his children, and went 
out, followed closely by his wife. In the entry, 
he held out his arms to her, and for a moment 
he kept her close to his breast—then unloosing 
$ her, and leaying a passionate kiss upon her fore- 
‘head, he tore himself away. Far off, on the hill 
: above the village, he waved his hand in farewell, 
2 
s 


5 
3 
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‘and was lost to view. 
«God in heaven protect him!” burst from the 
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lips of Lina, as she closed the door against the light but a few inches—all beyond was black 
rushing blasts, and returned to the warm hearth- $ 3 chaos! 


stone and her precious children. , 3 Slowly, and with great care, Mayfield drove 


s 

William Mayfield was the head engineer on $ on. “Five Roads” Station was passed; the 
the M railway, and his liberal salary enabled ¢ lights of Dorset and Litchfield flew by like the 
him to support comfortably his little family. He torches of spirits, and the train plunged into 
could not account, on this particular day, for thea dense forest known as Whitehall. At the 
repugnance he felt to running his train'back tos farther outskirts of this forest ran a deep and 
the city—the sensation which pervaded him was ? ; narrow river intersecting the railway, and pass- 
both new and strange. He knew well that the § jing beneath it through an arched stone culvert. 
track, which was laid through a region of hills $ Mayfield reduced steam, and the trusty fireman 
and rivers, was in many places overflown, and : and his assistant wound up the brakes. ‘Little 
that the incessant beating of the water was dan- : ° Falls” Crossing was reached, Mayfield blew the 
gerous to the foundation of the road.’ He had $ whistle; in a few moments they would be upon 
spoken to the sub-agent of the doubtful propriety $ the bridge. With straining eyes, Mayfield sought 
of going over the rails without previous exami- ; to pierce the gloom; the dim light of the great 
nation, but that genileman had laughed at his$lamp flickered for a second over the boiling 





misgiving, and ordered him to start the train at 
the usual hour. In obedience to this command, 
the cars were set in motion at precisely half 
past four. ‘The rain still fell heavily, and as $ 
the locomotive sped on, the engineer saw with 

- direful foreboding the swelling and boiling of 
the water about the narrow stone bridges, and 
against the dizzy embankments on which the 
track was laid. At length the terminus was 
yeached in safety. It was then six o’clock. Deep 
darkness had set in, and the rain drizzled mourn- 
fully from the leaden sky. 

Mr. Mayfield immediately sought the head 
agent, and reported to him the state of the line. 
The man of wealth and power, seated in his $ 
yelvet-cushioned easy-chair before a glowing 
grate, laughed at the engineer’s representations. 

‘‘Nonsense, Mayfield! What has happened to 
you? The train must run over the road to-night, 
whether or no! You either keep your station 
this evening, or renounce it forever! As you 
please!” and the gentleman returned to his 
paper. 

There was a struggle in Mayfield’s breast. 
His situation was a lucrative one; his wife had 
been raised in luxury; turned out of business ons 
one road would effectually prevent his being 
employed on another. He rose slowly to his feet. 

“JT will go,” he said, ‘‘and on you rests the 
responsibility !” 





ville with the trains over the M road, was 
detained by the bad weather a considerable time, $ 
and it was near eight o’clock when Mayfield’s $ 
train started. The night was black as Hrebus. 
No human eye could discern the line of the 
horizon—the sky was inky as the earth! The 
rain had, in a measure, abated, but a thick fog 


enyeloped‘everything. ‘The great polished ‘“re- $ 


flector,” on the front of the engine, cast a 


< waters—a rumbling as if the solid earth was 
‘rent in twain—a crash—a plunge—and that 
: ‘ freight of human souls hung suspended between 
‘ time and eternity ! 
The bridge had been swept away, and the ill- 
starred locomotive had plunged headlong into the 
<yawning abyss! Oh, the horror of those brief 
moments between the plunge, and the return of 
$ realization to the terror-frozen passengers! The 
‘lights were extinguished in the fall, and the oc- 
$ ciipants of the cars, although uninjured, were in 
ba state bordering on distraction. The conduc- 
{ tor, who was an intrepid young fellow, seized 
‘ the fragments of a broken settee, and burst open 
Sa window. No sooner had this been effected, 
$ than he sprang through the opening, and luckily 
28 struck the ground with his feet. The lower 
$ brakeman joined him with a lantern, which for- 
$ tunately had been kept burning, and the word 
3 which burst simultaneously from each was, 
3 Mayfield 2” 

“T have called him, but received no answer!” 
said the brakeman, while the cold pallor deepened 
on his stern, grieved face. Mayfield was his 
cousin. 

Snatching the lantern from the palsied hand 
S of his companion, the brave conductor hurried 
forward. THe passed the fearful chasm on the 
3 overturned body of a freight car, and at length 
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3 reached the locomotive. Down an embankment 
The Eastern train, which connects at Clive-$ 


of forty-five feet, it lay, buried in water! 

3 There was a dwelling house near by, and the 
: inhabitants, alarmed by the singular noise, has- 
Stened to the spot with lanterns. Messengers 
$ were immediately despatched to the neighboring 
5 houses for aid, and the whole vicinity was soon 
3 alive with men, women and children, flocking to 
‘ the scene of the catastrophe. 

$ The passengers were released from their horrid 
3 confinement ; and with depressed spirits, the men 
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set to work to reduce the water about the en- 
gine. At the end of two hours of hard: labor, a 
trench had been cut through the grayel, and the 
mad waters rushed in, Fifteen minutes served 
to reveal to the eyes of the anxious gazers the 
overturned engine—a mere wreck, broken and § 
mutilated. 

“Who will descend with me?” asked the con- 
ductor, Mr. Selwyn, preparing to go down. 
Mayfield’s cousin, and a young farmer, stepped § 
forward. Slowly and cautiously, for the bank § 
of sand and gravel so long tortured by the flood, 
was but a precarious foot-hold, they proceeded, 
and at last reached the bottom. 

The labor of a few moments exhumed the en- 
gine-house from the heaps of broken machinery, 
and the waste rubbish of the channel. Mr. Sel- 
wyn pried open the door. 

**Poor Mayfield! Wretched Lina!” he ex- 
claimed, passing his hand over the body of the’ 
engineer, whose faithful hand still grasped the 
safety-valve! True to his charge was William 
Mayfield to the last ! , 

The fireman and his assistant were literally 
torn in pieces. 

From appearances, if seemed that Mayfield 
had lived for some time in this horrible charnel- 3 
house, for his flesh was still warm, and from the 
disarrangement of his apparel, those who saw 
him were led to the conclusion that he had 


striven hard to free himself from the jaws of 3 


Death ! 

He had doubtless heard the spades of his 3 
friends as they worked to reach his place of con- 
finement—maybe, he had eyen understood their 
conversation as they toiled! If so, who can 
imagine the agony of that soul’s feelings? 

The dead bodies were taken out, and laid side 
by side, on the rough embankment; and eyes, 
which were strangers to weeping, dropt silent 
tears over them. 

At length a by-stander broke the oppressive 
silence. 

«Who will tell his wife?” he asked, indica- § 
ting poor Mayfield with a nod of the head. 

Hivery eye sought the face of Mr. Selwyn. The 
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¢ young conductor brushed the moisture from his 
$ eyes—hesitated a moment, and then said, 
: “Yes, it must be done! I will tell her, but it 
$ will break her heart; poor thing!” 
3 A horse was procured from a farm-house near 
‘ \by, and Mr. Selwyn set out. The distance to 
A , was about fifteen miles; and through 
$ the darkness and horror of the night he spurred 
on. 
. The lights of A broke on his view— 
§ Mayfield’s house appeared, the bright glow of a 
cheerful fire beaming out through the gloom. 
With hesitating step, Selwyn approached the door. 
The slight noise of his footsteps reached the 
listening ears within; the door flew open, and a 
: pair of soft, warm arms fell around his neck, 
‘Oh, Willie! Willie! God be thanked! You 
don’t know how I have suffered this dreadful 
night !” 

Mr. Selwyn unwound the clinging arms from 
this neck, and supported the half-fainting form 
s into the house; and with every vestige of color 
ie gone from his face, he said, 

: “Mrs. Mayfield, compose yourself, I have 
much to say to you!” 

S, “Great God! it is true! Willie is dead! I 
8 felt it! Mr. Selwyn,” and she clutched his arm 


: with a gripe like iron—‘ tell me the truth !” 


‘* Madam, I dare not deceive you—your hus- 
3 band is, I trust, in heaven!” 
Shall I speak of the scene which followed? 


Let the 
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; No, no! my pen would be powerless! 
curtain of night and gloom fall over it. 
Lina Mayfield still lives—a pale, grief-stricken 
woman! ‘The light of happiness has fled forever 
from her eyes, and the shadow of a life-agony 
has stolen the roses from her cheek. Silver 
mingles with the brown of her tresses, and her 
inging laughter is hushed. 
Day after day, to the noisy factory goes this 
deyoted mother, to earn in the dust and gloom, 
the paltry sum which clothes and educates her 
$fatherless children, She is striving to bring 
‘them up good men; and if the example of a 
< woman, purified by affection, can affect their 
fatume lives, then will her object be attained. 
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BY FRANCES HENRIETTA SHEFFIELD. 





Tre rose, that will not bloom in mine, 
Vl strive in others’ paths to plant. 
Oh! God, from all selfpleasing, grant 

I free may stand at duty’s shrine. 


Father! I know full well for me 
This life’s dim hours are on the wane. 


Oh! may T not have lived in vain, 
But may some heart the richer be. 


If I have shed a single ray 

Upon a path all dark before, 

It is enough; I ask no more. 
Thankful my soul shall pass away. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Lirrtir baby Scarborough was a beauty and 
a darling. Her mother told her so ten times 
every day, sitting to nurse her, to play with the 
dimpled hand, to watch how sleep, like the soft 
shadow of an angel’s wing, crept over her; told 
her so, going about her household ways, forever 
turning her eyes on baby; if she slept, to see 
how peaceful and holy was her sleep; if she 
waked, to see what a cunning, graceful, blessed 
darling she was, going through one little baby 
trick after another—such as playing with the 
busy fingers, tossing the busy arms, puckering 
and screwing the busy mouth, trying, oh, above 
all, to see her push and drive, and go out of 
patience at last, pushing and driving, and work- 
ing to get the plumpest, prettiest of all created 
fists, into the sweetest, blessedest of all created 
mouths. Of,all baby’s tricks, this was queerest, 
foolishest, most earnest and persistent, in baby, 
most downright amusing and beautiful (beauti- 
ful, for all baby made such grimaces, the dar- 
ling!) to see. 

Mrs. Ellen Scarborough, the young mother, 
was not strong yet. She had only been down 
stairs a month or so; and her face was delicate 
yet as pearl; wore yet the Madonna look, in 
which, oh! so much new-born love and joy and 
solemn awe, were mingled. 

One day she sat beside baby’s cradle making 
repairs in her husband Charley’s wristhand; and 
grandma’am Scarborough, who lived with an- 
other of her sons, at the large homestead near, 
sat close by a window, darning fine white stock- 


ings for Ellen, and coarse white stockings for § 


Charley. They talked, grandma’am out of the 
wisdom that had come of jher long expericnce, 


Ellen out of appreciation of the wisdom! and her } 


need of being enlightened and profited by it, of 
what it was hest to do under such and such cir- 
cumstances, to make one’s housekeeping suc- 
cessful; of the various ways in which one must 
manage, with a baby, ‘especially with a baby,” 
this was the phrase oftenest coming in; and, 
always when it came, Bllen looked from her 
work to her baby; always, when she looked, her 
eyes softened with the new expression of loye, 
joy and solemn awe. Pretty soon they talked 
of a name for baby. . 


“If my name was only a prettier one,” said 
the old lady, the color coming into her pale face; 
“ut, as it is, 1 never say anything to any of 
them about naming their girls forme. If any 
of them, however, can get over their dislike of 
the name so far as to give it to one of their little 
girls, I shall be gratified. My mother gave me 
the name. I didn’t like it—I never liked it until 
after she died.” 

“T can understand that, mother, very well,” 
replied Ellen, her tears rising. For Ellen’s 
mother too was gone; and she knew how every 
association that linked her to her memory, be- 
came each year a tenderer, more cherished thing 
to her. Ellen paused a little to watch baby, to 
see how the droll thing was tugging to get her 
whole little fist into her mouth. ‘‘She’s grand- 
ma’am’s baby, any way, let her name be what it 
will,” added she, still looking at baby. ‘‘Isn’t 
she, grandma’am?” looking up to grandma‘am 
now, and laughing at the way baby pushed and 
droye the little fist. 

“Yes, she shall be grandma’am’s baby,” re- 
plied the old lady. ‘*Her father was grand- 
ma’am’s baby; and is to this day, for that matter, 
I don’t suppose he was or is so much better than 
Moses; but he has some way always been dif- 
ferent tome. And,” looking over to baby, ‘he 
certainly is as good a man as any baby in this 
whole world has got for her father.” A light 
broke over Ellen’s face, hearing praise like this 
for baby’s father. Then, also, in a moment 
came the shade to soften it; and there they were 
together, in her heart, on her fair, young face— 
the pride, the tenderness, the joy of holding two 
such treasures, the awe lest she should not faith- 
fully and wisely meet the responsibilities of her 
life; lest God should see fit, some day, to take 
child or husband, or both child and husband, 
home to Ifimself, leaving her to make out a 
weary pilgrimage alone. Then came a feeling of 
trust in God, of deep-seated peace and strength, 
so that again she could look at baby and laugh 
at her, albeit with tears trembling still on her 
lids. 
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CHAPTER 11. 
Granpma’Am had gone, Charley had come, 
baby in her comfortable night-gown lay sleeping 
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on Ellen’s lap; and Ellen, with her eyes on her ; account of it, as I have seen my sister Esther on 
husband’s face, sat telling him what a good little ; account ef hers.” Another pause, after which — 
thing baby had been, all the afternoon; what a she added, with tones a little more animated, 
dear little thing she always was; how ‘‘Mother” § “But if she can have her mother’s good, excel- 
thought she was the best baby she had ever seen, $ lent common sense.” 
much as she knew about babies. “Above all,” interposed Ellen, “if she can 
Yes; Charley knew. He had known from the 3 have her father’s good, excellent, generous heart, 
beginning, what a comfort baby would be to if she can understand how we love mother, and 
them; haw good it would’ be for them both, ? what reason we haye to love her, and to wish to 
having a little creature like that in the house. give her this great pleasure now when her life 
He had foreseen that their baby, whenever they {is fading, if we could be sure of this!” Here 
had one, would be mother’s favorite; for he had s there was another pause, in which both Charley 
always been. He did not know why, he was 3 and Ellen saw baby dimly, for the tears that 
sure. Moses, as the oldest of the children, when $ glimmered on their eyelids. Then Ellen added, 
their father died, had always been a hard worker, {speaking with great ‘seriousness, “I think we 
a careful, prudent man; kind to his mother, one 8 had better name her Patience. If she grows up 
of the best of men. And he—why he (Charley Sa good, affectionate, right-minded girl,” (now 
himself, that is) had always meant to do his § Ellen’s tears dropped silently on the little hand 
best, but then he couldn’t see that he had done $ and arm that lay between baby and her,) “she 
any great things, after all. How Hllen’s eyes 3 will feel that we had good reasons for giving 
kindled here, looking in the generous, open face! ‘her the name. If she does not think it a pretty 
how every ray went to his heart and thrilled it $ name of itself, she will be aboye caring for it, 
with a strong sense of love, and of the welling Sunder the circumstances. If we let her under- 
comforts of life! He fondled baby’s hand a little ‘stand it all, she will love the name, for the sake 
closer in his own. He bent his head-a little’ of this hour, when, with tears and prayers, we 
nearer—it needed to come only a little nearer ; give it to her.” Ellen was quite shaken, so that 
Hilen, that he might kiss her dear, pale cheek, ¢her husband took her head closer and closer to 
calling her his blessed Ellen, his blessed wife, } his breast; for she was weak as yet; and besides, 
mother of their blessed baby. $ plainly as she ever saw baby in her lap, when 
‘Mother would like to have us name baby for ‘there were no tears to blind her, she saw now 
her,” said Bllen, after awhile. ‘She says she} two vividly contrasted pictures. In each, baby 
has never asked it of any of the children, hecause $ was a woman, in the freshness and vigor of early 
it is such a homely name; but that, if any of us} life. In one she was an imperious, hot-blooded 
do master our dislike of it so far as to give it : woman—such as she remembered Charley’s sister 
willingly to one of our little girls, she will be ‘ Esther to have been before old Esquire Houston 
gratified. And she looked as though she hoped } married her and took her off South—saw her 
almost with trembling—she wants it so much— $ railing at her name, in a fit of pouting and anger; 
that we will name our baby for her.” ~ } saw her tearful and unreasonable toward herself, 
“Well, I don’t know why we shouldn’t,” said y toward her dearer self, her husband, the father 
Charley. <I, for one, should have no dislike to } of her child; saw her hating the memory of the 
the name to master, if she wants it so much.” 3 excellent old grandmother, through whom the 
- “The very thing I was on the point of saying} name came to her. In the other picture, she 
to mother!” said Ellen, “TI thought then, when ! saw her gentle and sweet, beaming in the martyr 
she was talking about it, that I should love to spirit that smiles, that goes diligently about its 
do it. Iwas going to tell her go; but something ; duties, that takes up patiently all its burdens, 
said:to me that perhaps you wouldn’t like the $ heavy as well as light, counting them all as holy 
name; that perhaps baby wouldn’t when she ‘ privileges—saw her in this picture, saw her in 
grows up. And I thought I would wait until I$ that; and this was why she was so shaken, lean- 
had spoken to you.” ‘ ing on her husband’s breast; was why she bowed 
“Yes,” Charley said, speaking with the ‘her head more and more, praying Him who had 
thoughtfulness Ellen’s words had induced. Then ‘power to do all things for their child, to keep 
there was a little pause, in which both kept their ; her in the hollow of His hand, as it were. And 
eyes on baby, in which Charley held the little : that she turned from all to God and prayed, this 
hand perfectly still in his own. Then he said, } was why she soon grew so calm; soon had the 
his eyes still on baby, ‘If she should really dis- : inward assurance, that, at any rate, all would 
like the name, loathe it, when she grows up, if i go well with them; that, even if her child and 
we should see her vexed and ill-natured on! they, her parents, sinned and suffered here, as 
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at 
sin and suffer they would many a time in thisy And she did. Mary was the girl to conceive 
life, it should only make them come the closer } all manner of beautiful plots and plans, the girl 
to God, after it, and cling the closer to Him, «to put them into execution as well. And there 
finding safety in Him. ‘This was what she and § : was no Pet Meagles either, in those days, to put 
her husband were already vowed and consecrated sit into her head. This was twenty years ago; 





* to do; was what they would bring their child up § , long enough before even Dickens himself knew 


to do; and then would she know that neither her } whether indeed there was then, or ever would 
name, nor any of the lighter circumstances of \ be, any Pet Meagles. 
life, were to be looked to and trusted in, as aids : 
or ornaments. She would know, that, out of § 
her child-like, calm, withal strong and earnest $ CHAPTER 111. 


life, was she to be aid and ornament unto all} WueEN little Patience Scarborough was a year 
things, under all considerations and exigences. 3 dld, many young children and’ their mothers, 


So they named her Patience, for the faithful, < together with the fathers of somé of them, came 


noble old grandmother; Patience Shepley Scar- ; to the birthday festival. The litile girls wore 


borough. Many people, when they knew it, held 3 : white frocks; all except Susy Stillingfleet. She 





up their hands and were horrified. : wrote ““poetry;” was an odd thing; and, be- 
“Such a pretty baby,” they said, ‘to have s cause all the rest were going to make themselyes 
such a homely name! it was too bad!” ‘so beautiful in white, she would make herself 


Maria, Mrs. Moses Scarborough, giving her even uglier than there was any need of her be- 
handsome head—or, at least, her head of hand- ing, by wearing an ill- fitting, purple gingham. 
some hair—an ugly toss, said, ‘*H’m! isn’t that Because all the rest of the little girls had wreaths 
pretty well? I would have named her The § or branches of beautiful garden flowers on their 
Christian Religion, and done with it, if I had § heads, or in their belts, or hands, she broke a 
been in their place. I suppose the old woman : branch ‘of thistle blossoms on the way; would 
will be giving them the eyes out of her head, : break them in spite of the laughter of her com- 
now. But I don’t care. We’ve got enough for $ panions, in spite of the torture it gave her break- 
Antoinette, and always shall have, IT hope. I’m} \ ing them; would put them in her belt, stings 
determined, for my part, that she shall never ‘and all, and wear them there all the afternoon. 


' want anything. If mother gives—gives Patience § The lads wore white pants—although, when 


—ha, ha, ha—a silver cup, lined with silver, : Paley Goodwin saw Susy in her purple gingham 
Antoinette shall have one the very next week, * frock, he was vexed enough to strike himself, 
lined with gold. The property was so much of {that he had not more sense than to come there 
it mine, that I have a perfect right to do as I’ve : dressed like the other boys; ‘little bits of boys 
a mind about such things, and I shall.” She 3 and all;” this was his phrase when he was tell- 
said this to Mrs. Foster, while that lady was ; ing Susy how vexed he was. Susy laughed— 
making hera call. Mrs. Foster, sitting to look $ she was always laughing—when she was not 
upon her hard face and her head-tossings, * making poetry, and yery often, when she was; 
thought, ‘‘You’re a cross, hard-looking woman, 3 she was odd, not out of cynicism, but out of a 
any way! What a life your husband must lead, : merry, quaint humor. 

poor man! and the old lady!”” This was what § The wide hall, the parlors, the white dining 
she thought. She said, ‘Well, you ought, cer- 3 : room, the dressing rooms, were all alive with 
tainly, to do as you please about such things. 3 $ flowers that day, at Mrs. Scarborough’s—alive 
Any body can see that you have a right to.” \ with flowers and happy faces. Not one of the 
And so it unfortunately happened, that, instead } ; children could stand still a moment, save, to be 
of being bettered as she might have been by $ sure, here and there a bashful little Miss, who 
the honest thought, Mrs. Scarborough was the ‘looked with blushes and smiles up through her 
farther confirmed, by the dishonest speech, in : eye-lashes, but dared not, as yet, let go her 
her sorry habits of eyil-thinking and eyil-speak- } mother’s skirt; or, a bashful little lad, who 


ing. : watched the giddy steps, wondered at the giddy 
One said, “‘T know! they’ll call her Patie, and $ tongues, from a stool or chair in some corner. 
that is a pretty name any day.” s As for little Miss Patience, she made more 


“Oh, no!” said the other, to whom she was : fun than all the rest together, taking such queer 
speaking, ‘‘they’ll call her Pet, and this will be} steps. Do not my readers know how she took 
pretty as can be. Pet Scarborough—T’ll call her $ ‘her steps in all manner of ways, (clinging to 
so, at any rate; and J’ll put it into all the chile} chairs, skirts, and fingers, anything she could 


dren’s heads todo the same. You see if I don’t.” } get hold of, as she made her way,) lifting her 


see whether that bad look was off his face, to $ 
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feet five times as high as they needed to be lifted, : Antoinette. Cousin Antoinette is coming to see 

tipping her toes straight, upward into the air} $ pussy; close by.” 

when she stepped? ‘Oh, oh!” laughed her § ; Half reassured by the good respectful voice, 

father at last, obstreperously loud, after he and } wholly reassured by the good propitiative glance 

the rest had laughed easy as long as they could, ‘ shé met on lifting her eyes, yet not wholly paci- 

that she need not be confounded in any way, or § fied—as was seen in the grave little face, in the 

put to shame on account of any undue exhilara-$ graye steps taken at the father’s side—she suf- 

tion. For she was a sensitive child, mortally } i fered him to lead her to the door. 

afraid any time, when persons to whom she was ; ‘How d@’ do, cousin Antoinette?” said Charley, 

unaccustomed were about, of being detected at : after he had shaken hands with Antoinette’s 

fault in some of her ways; given to watching § smother, “Say, ‘How d@ you do, cousin Antoi- 

one’s face when one laughed at her, until she } nette?’” he added, stooping down and speaking 

assured herself that the laughter was friendly } respectfully to his little daughter, putting the 

and not derisive. children’s hands together as he spoke. 

“Oh, oh!” repeated her father, catching her “Do, do, Nantnette?” was the best little 
hands and dancing a few steps before her. $ Patience could achieve; and ashamed enough 
‘“‘How this little sissy spreads herself about,’ was she of that, until she saw, upon looking 
don’t she?” $ slyly up in papa’s face, that he did not this time 

Then they all laughed obstreperously, save t laugh at her; that he only smiled his dear, sweet 
Ellen, she only looked after her baby, smiling a $ smile, as if he approved and liked her. 
little, a little anxious to see how baby would$ As for papa, en passant, when he saw how the 
carry herself. She saw that she looked up at $ little thing remembered the laughter and dreaded 
her father when he laughed, with rapid glance, $ its recurrence, he pitied her deep down in his 
the dark, magnificent blue eyes filled with mis-{ heart, deep down in his heart, determined that 
giving and questioning; saw how her little : that was the last time she should get a quizzing 
heart swelled and almost failed her, when she 3 from him. He was pretty sure to break through 
knew how quizzically papa laughed at her, (and § éhis vow, though. He had taken one like it 
he laughed all the more quizzically, and could ‘many a time before, and still had broken it, out 
not help it, for the large, puzzled eyes searching § of the two-fold temptation that lay in his own 
his.) When little Patience had seen this, she? propensity to mischief, and in her quick intui-~ 
gravely withdrew her hands from her father, ° tion of its approach toward herself, her. alto- 
gravely squared the feet that had been set apart % gether charming behavior when she knew it had 
at odd angles, in the way of taking some more odd } come. 
steps, looked to find mamma’s face, found the Antoinette was not so old by two weeks as 
face—hent eagerly forward and without laughter $ little Patience; but she was a taller, broader 
in it, watching her—saw the hands put out to} child. She talked, walked; and did everything 
receive her; and when she saw this, off she$ with more assurance. She was beautifully 
plunged, the little creature! hurrying, taking $ dressed that afternoon; and, more was the pity, 
her first utterly unsustained steps, losing utterly she Knew it, and had superciliousness in it. Still 
her dread of stumbling by the way, in her § more was the pity, her mother knew it; knew 
greater dread of standing there, with the awful’ at the first cold, scrutinizing survey she sent 
laughter ringing in her ears. around the room, that not another child in all 

There she was, her hands in mamma’s hands, ! the company had embroidery, riband, gold and 
her curly head nestled close in mamma’s lap. § coral, ornaments to match Antoinette’s; knew it 
And pretty soon-she got courage to look out? and felt it a triumph. 
papi’s way, to see what papa was doing now, to; By-and-by they were called to order. Maria 
did it with one imperative tap of the foot, one 
imperative “Hush!” after Ellen had tried inef- 
whether the other good smile of his was on his § fectually a half-dozen times, with her gentle 
lips once more and in his eyes. It hardly was. $ tones, her gentle movements among them. When 
He had been trying hard to reinstate it, but had 3 they were fairly in order, when the children— 
hardly succeeded. So she breathed some more save the little ones who leaned on their mothers— 
sobbing breaths, again turning her face away ‘ were all standing in rows along the sides of the 
from him. And this time she kept it away, until‘ room, snapping their eyes, tossing their locks, 
he came up with a mastered expression, a mas-{ crowding their heels close as they could to the 
tered yoice, to say to her, ‘Now, pussy, take 3 ceiling, then Susy Stillingfleet stepped out be- 
papa’s hand and come io the door to see cousin $ fore little Patience with a bright silver cup in 
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her hand, cleared her throat, put on an absent, 3 ‘behave herself,” and, when her birthday came, 
recollective air, and delivered this little speech $ she should see what she would haye. But An- 
of her own making— 3 toinette, not comprehending in the least the 
hints at birthday favors, kept up her rebellious 


© 


¢ demonstrations, until Maria, thoroughly vexed, 
s sent spiteful glances out at peaceful old grand- 
‘ma’am’s way, said she wished people would 
S keep their silver cups out of sight, and then 
$ marched off with Antoinette out into the hall. 
$ Ellen, with looks full of concern, whispered a 
and Him (lifting her right hand and her eyes) 3 few words to Patience, whereupon the child’s 
who reigns above.” : heart began to swell, her head was put forward 

Paley Goodwin told Susy with eager, spark-} to search for Antoinette in the hall; and, when 
ling eyes, as soon as he could get a chance, that : she saw her, led by one who understood what 
she ought to have said ‘three things,” instead 3 she wanted to do, she went and held the cup out 











“We bring you here a little cup, 
Your grandma gives it to you; 
And every time you take it up 

To drink, we hope you'll do 

Two things. We hope you'll love 


Her, (tipping her head a little toward grand- 
ma’am,) us, (looking round on herself and all,) 


of ‘‘two;” for didn’t she see that to love her 
grandmamma was one thing; to love us all, an- 
other thing; to love God, another, making three 
things? 

Susy saw, and she knew what she could do. 
She hadn’t got it written down there, but she 
had at home; and she would run eyery step of $ 
the way home, that minute, and alter it. No, ; 
she had better not, Paley said, for there’d be § 
‘something good to eat coming on soon. (And, } 
par parenthese, what boy ever yet overlooked the 8 
fact that something good to eat was coming? as } 
what poetess, young or old, with an odd gown { 
on and a thistle flower in her belt, eyer cared } 
for it?) 

Paley kept her by praising her poetry; by 
suggesting that, when she wrote any more, she 
should let him see it before she showed it, or 
“said it” to anybody else, and if there were 
any mistakes in it, he would put in his thumb 
and finger (suiting his action to the words) and 
pick them out, and hold them up, and show ’em § 
to her. She promised him that she would. $ 

Antoinette got our little lady’s cup away from $ 
her, somehow, before she had had it ten minutes. § 
Neither Maria nor Ellen saw when or how it was é 
done, although grandma’am saw it all. The § 
first that they saw of it, was when little Patience § 
clinging to her mother’s skirts, looked from her 
cup up into Antoinette’s face with troubled 3 
glance; when Antoinette, standing aloof from $ 
everybody, hugged the eup with both hands § 
tightly to her breast, and looked with cool § 
effrontery down on the cup, then over to the 
owner of the cup. 3 

Maria, when she saw it, was shocked and § 
indignant that Antoinette could be so foolish as 3 
to want the cup; dragged it away from her, $ 
bending the handle badly in doing it; gave it to 3 
Patience, telling her to take her silver cup; $ 
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shook Antoinette to still her resentful shrugeings 
and twistings, telling her to be a good girl; to 


to her cousin, Antoinette, however, still jerk- 
ing and shrugging her shoulders, still slapping, 
every moment or two, at her mother, would not 
so much as look at the cup. Nor would her 
mother let her, Putting both the cup and its 
sweet, generous-hearted owner away with her 
hand, she said that Antoinette didn’t want the 
cup. Antoinette could get cups as good as that 
any day; she didn’t want that. Patience might 
go back with her cup. 

So, her eyes big, with wondering what it all 
meant, what she ought next to do, the littlo 
thing turned her shoulders round to look for 
mamma, Mamma—‘‘dear mamma,” she oftenest 
called her—was always her refuge. This time, 
mamma, mastering the sense of insult that half 
choked her, that kept the tears welling up, 
mastering the tears, in one moment, the next 
moment she smiled on her baby. ‘This was all 
baby needed. She came back healed by the 
smile; came, hurrying her steps more and more, 
the nearer she came. She clung to mamma a 
little. But soon, enticed by Susy, Paley, papa, 
oh, and a dozen, finally dozens beside, she was 
in a round frolic, the cup lying forgotten in her 
mother’s lap. 





CHAPTER IV. 


ty two weeks Antoinette’s birthday came. 
Maria had not a single flower in her rooms; 
and those who understood her, knew that it was 
because Ellen had so many in hers, and she 
would not be like her. She had a magnificent 
supper, howeyer; cakes of all shapes, piled up, 
frosted, ornamented with all sorts of cunning 
devices; had ices and confections from Boston; 
and those who understood her, knew that it was 
all because Hllen’s supper was so simple, Ellen 
wore a fine white muslin gown, a black silk 
apron, and some simple, delicate laces, when the 
festival was at her house. Maria, now that a fes- 
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tival was at hers, wore a black sill, rich enough » was conscious of a sore place in her heart. It 
to stand alone, and pelerine of the finest lace. chad just come. Fifteen minutes ago it was not 
The hostess outshone all her guests. : there. She thought of this, and knew in a mo- 
Maria would have no speech in making grand- § ‘ment how it came; knew that it came while she 
ma’am’s gift—a cup like that she had given Pa- { ; listened to Maria’s ill-natured words, speaking 
tience—oyer to Antoinette, She would not have : ; ill- natured words in her turn. Then she sat re- 
it given to her in form, any way. It might stand 3 ; gardless of the increasing merriment, pondering 
there on the parlor table, and all who wanted to} on the heavy burden and sin of her so oft-re- 
look at it, could, as much as they pleased. § ‘curring fault, censoriousness; blaming, almost 
Our little lady’s eyes glistened as she saw { loathing herself, and inwardly vowing to be 
Antoinette take hold of it; and she said, «Pretty, $ % guilty of it no more, though forty Maria Scar- 
pretty,” with her hands lying on their backs in ; boroughs tempted her tongue. 
mamma's lap. : Susy Stillingfleet brought her lines in her 
Maria passed her eyes coldly oyer grand- § ‘hand, rolled up close, to let Paley Goodwin see 
ma’am’s gift; and, in the course of the after-{ how she had altered them according to his sug- 
noon, she took one and another into her own $ * gestion, which made Master Paley glow .to the 
room, to show them another silver cup, elabor- ‘roots of his hair; made him inwardly declare, 
ately wrought and lined with gold. She herself : that, of all the sia there, Susy was the best 
had bought it for Antoinette, she told them, * ginl, if she wasn’t the best dressed. For, as 
before she knew or expected that grandma’am usual, our poetess had that afternoon Sidevden ed 
would give her one. She should keep it now, } head, disordered feet; had a disordered, crum- 
she said, until some other birthday, charging } : pled, spotted appearance in general; had withal 
them not to say anything about it; adding with ; the honest and engaging appearance of not caring 
an ugly toss of her head, an ugly curl of her ‘ for her condition, of not even being conscious of 
lip, that she didn’t want Charles’ wife to know ‘it, until a pert, little, well-dressed Miss turned 
it. Or grandma’am. For, if grandma’am knew up her nose at her, looking her over, told her 
it, Ellen would be sure to. Mrs. Foster was one $ that she didn’t look fit to be seen; told her to 
of those to whom she said these things. She $ 3 get out of the way, setting both pales against 
thought, «You who are so fine a woman when $ Sher to push her. This made our approbation- 
you let your face be as God made it, how dis-$ : loving Susy’s heart ache; made her steal off up 
agreeable you can, and often do, make yourself, § Sto the dressing-room to look at herself in the 
with this stiff twist of your long neck, this mali- 3 glass, and see what it was that was so out of the 
cious toss of your glossy head, with this snuff < : way. When there, she couldn’t see anything but 
of your nose, this curl of your lip.” She said, : that her hair was a little “‘frowzly,” to be sure; 
when Maria looked up as she finished speaking, $ : her apron slipped round over her hip, but this 
‘<I suppose the old lady goes to Ellen with every § 8 ay as nothing; her frock sleeve torn a little; 
thing. I wonder if she thinks Ellen made her! $ $ < nothing but Gael Gin her shoulder-straps came 
Wm!” in sight above the sleeve of her frock, and her 
Maria too said “H’m!” adding, as she shut’ $ chemise sleeve below. That was all. She wished 
and buttoned the closet door, that she guessed $ $ that Hannah Winslow never did any things worse 
grandma’am would find out her mistake some ; than to go with her hair and clothes like that. 
day, if she did think so. That was what she? 2 She wished so with her eyes full of tears, brush- 
guessed. Mrs. Foster guessed so too; and, by 8 3 ing her hair and putting herself in order in the 
that time, they were at the parlor doors in sight 8 : ° best we ay she was able. She was a little afraid 
of grandma’am’s pale, tranquil, kind old face; }to go down, when, at last, she had no more 
within hearing of Hllen’s laugh, which was merry : brushing, or fixing to keep her. She hoped they 
and unconscious as if she were still achild. She $ wouldn’ t, any of them, think that she had been 
and all the rest were laughing at one of Charley’s jirying to do great things fixing herself up; for 
tricks with the children. Charley had a way of 3 she hadn’t. She never would try to do this. 
tumbling children about, as if they would come ‘ She didn’t care for this. Only—and here the 
through the processes wrong side out; or, bottom $ Shot tears came again—only, she didn’t want to 
upward, at any rate. But they always landed ‘he laughed at and pushed round, because she 
plump on their feet, with hardly a disheveled : didn’t look as pretty as the rest. 
tress or fold, their eyes beaming, their cheeks 3 But, she felt worse and worse about going 
aglow, their round, elastic bodies on the spring 3 down, the longer she stood there at the top of 
for more. Mrs. Foster was soon laughing with} the staircase thinking and dreading it. She be- 
the rest; but, all the while that she laughed, she $ came aware that she did. So she plunged down, 
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plunged in amongst them, laughing, catching } 
hold of one and another; and one shook her off, ; 
on turning her head to see who it was, while 
another said, “Suse, how you act! get along 
away!” Poor Susy! now she was rushing out; 
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finest, haughtiest, most looked-up-to, most sought 
after young lady at B . Especially was she 
determined that she should go over her cousin’s 
head. I?m! and not avery hard thing to accom- 





plish, would this be either, with their money. 


rrr rere. 


now she would have hidden herself somewhere } For Charles Scarborough, having too much feel- 
and cried until she was sick; but Ellen, who had 3 ing and kindness for his fellow-men, to hunt 
seen and heard all, beginning with Hannah Wins- them and grind them for his dues, had all along 
low’s taunt, took her hand in hers, ealled her ‘a : been losing a little here and a little there; having 
dear girl,’”’ with her head close to hers, took her ‘no exacting and extravagant wife to urge and fret 
and two or three other good-natured girls out} him on, caring nothing for money, for money’s 
into the large, shady yard with her, and that ‘own sake, he had all along been following it 
time the pain was healed. But, alas! for poor } laxly, and so had grown no richer as the years 
Susy, since there would be so many other times, ; sped; while Moses, partly out of his own inborn 
and nobody to understand and solace. : propensities to accumulation, partly because his 

S wife and daughter’s encroachments upon his 
‘purse compelled him to accumulate, had been 
taking thought day and night what he should 
do next, and in what manner he should do it, 
that he might be rich, and especially, that he 
might please and satisfy his wife. Thus he was 
often turning over large rolls of bank-notes, in 
his trades with one and another; was often buy- 
ing, selling, “swapping;” was often ‘laying out 
money” on his barns, his sheds, his mills; was 
often putting new paper on his walls, new paint 
and yarnish upon his doors; was often bringing 
home new and beautiful articles of furniture, up- 
holstery, or of dregs, so that he was known all 
oyer town, even in many other towns, as ‘a 
money man,” as ‘fone of the wealthiest, if not 
the wealthiest man in B , except Esquire 
Paul.” No one knew anything about how 
wealthy he was; not even Charles; although 
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CHAPTER V. 


Wett, one year went after another; and, as 
they went, things and persons changed there 
with the Scarboroughs, as they changed else- 
where. HEllen’s cheek had grown thinner and 
paler; but dearer, more beautiful than ever to 
her husband. So that not one shade of regret 
came upon the gentle, contented face, when 
people said, ‘“‘How you have changed, Mrs. 
Scarborough! how thin and white you are!” 

Maria, on the contrary, had more flesh and 
more color every year, as the years went. She 
had a sharper flash in her eye, intenser heat in 
her blood, intenser vehemence in her move- 
ments, in her speech. Her brow was knitted 
and seamed more and more with habitual pas- 
sion. She scolded more and more; scolded her 
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husband more and more, so that, year by year, 
he settled more and more into habits of goin 

about the house in a still, unobtrusive way, some- 
thing as if he were a slighted, ill-used, dumb § 
creature. So it came that he thought oftener 3 
and oftener of his blessed mother (who was dead § 
now) as he went about his busy labors, or gat $ 
pondering when the day and the labors were 3 
over. And, mingled with ihe pain her loss and 3 
all her memory gaye him, was the satisfaction ¢ 
that she had gone where she could no more be $ 
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Charles somehow had the impression that his 
brother had a hard time to get along, that it 
was as much as he could do to keep things 
square. He somehow pitied his brother, when- 
ever he saw him, whenever he thought of him. 
But, above all, he loved and respected him. 
Others too respected him for the straightfor- 
ward integrity, of which he never lost sight a 
moment even in his carefullest trades and trans- 
actions. All but Maria; who indeed eyinced no 
respect or delicacy toward him or any other. 


grieved looking upon his jaded, burdensome ; She often, in her hardest manner, said to him, 
life; or, where, if she still saw it, she saw it in § “With all the money I brought here, Mr. Scear- 
the true light of the other world; saw it as a: borough, and all I’ve had left me since, I can’t 
brief hour soon to end in the diyine, glorified $ help wondering sometimes that there should be 


life she was already tasting; saw all his trials 
as needful disciplines, full of merey, because 
full of tendencies to carry his thoughts, his 
hopes, and all his desires to heaven. 

Toward Antoinette also, Maria grew more pas- 
sionate and irritable. But she grew at the same 
time more indulgent, more determinedly bent 
upon making her the best educated, best dressed, 


$such a dearth of money as there often is. 1 
very often wonder what becomes of it all, and I 
can’t help it.” 

There was nothing that Mr. Scarborough could 
say to such a woman to show her, and keep it in 
‘her mind, how the money went. So he seldom 
‘ answered her taunts. He looked yexed and dis- 
‘Stressed, as God knew he was, in bis soul. He 
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shut up his paper in the midst of an article in : ; near her and follow her, she led him on, until, 
which, before the taunt came, he had vivid in- Sone day, he found courage to come to her and 
terest and pleasure, for which he cared no more : say that now he was sure of making his way; 
now than for a worthless straw floating. Drop-? ° for an uncle, rich and without sons, had gener- 
ping it, he went off to his cares, feeling that ; ously offered to sustain him, until, by the pro- 
there would be little to make this life life indeed } fession he was diligently acquiring, he could 
to him, if, there were no loving presence of God, : ably sustain himself. Would she, if he suc- 
no comforting hope of heaven. He worked with ; ceeded, as he now felt sure of doing, would she 
his head down thinking of this, hour after hour, § : consent to be his, and so, as it were, crown all 
day after day, year after year. And thus the: 3 his toils?—by-and-by, when he was well estab- 
years sped; and our young cousins, Patience and $ } lished ?—he went on to say, finding that she did 
Antoinette, were nineteen; were what those who } not speak. 
looked on afar off ented beautiful, baa: She spoke at last and the spell was broken. 
accomplished women. But when people were $ She turned her face away to conceal the tri- 
done with generalizing, they were done with in- } umph; but he heard it in her yoice when she said 
cluding the two in the same description—as must : that he was very good, she was sure; but that 
needs be; for Patience was, as it were, the fresh, {she couldn’t think of such a thing as being en- 
soft, dewy morning, and Antoinette the glaring, gaged. 
oppressive noon of the same day. Antoinette,’ If she could not engage herself by a promise 
as she had already for several years been doing, { to be his, would she let him hope? he asked. 
looked one way and another, for the loyers ae «Qh, no! she couldn’t do that; for, likely as 
should come to woo her. Patience’ eyes often $ $not, more than as likely as not, Be would hope 
sought the ground, sought after the expressive $ in yain.” 
human faces of the young, of little children, and} he silly words, the silly voice, the air of silly 
of the aged, who had few to seek them; sought (tfumph which she strove in yain to conceal, 
oftenest the dear faces of her father and her $ ; waked him completely, after a moment’s abstrac- 
mother. : ‘ tion; and he went away, looking up to the stars, 
And when Frank Cunningham came again and } Slooking far and wide oyer the moon-lit land- 
again to her father’s house, when at last he } scape, light of limb, light of heart, feeling what 
asked her if she could love him and by and- “by a blessing it was after all, simply to be free. 
accept him for her husband, she wept and trem- $ ; Sven when he knew, afterward, that Antoi- 
bled clinging to her mother. At the same time, i nette was giggling with half the young girls 
she stretched out ‘‘a sister’s” hand to her lover, $ that came along, and sentimentalizing with the 
that his pain might be ceased, that he might other half, about the “offer” she had received, 
know how deeply she honored and esteemed him. $ that Maria talked of the same offer, tossing her 
So that, in the midst of his disappointment, he ‘head with contempt as she said, ‘‘He’s as poor 
was conscious of being strengthened and enno- $ gas Job’s turkey!” his vexation was mastered, 
bled, holding her dear hand in his, knowing that 3 even turned into comfort, by knowing what 
whatever might come to him or to her, she would 3 3 wretchedness he had escaped. 
not, while she lived, once fail to be his friend} Next, Antoinette praised weak-headed Alfred 
and sister. And it was so after this, as they Colburn to his weak-headed sister Agnes, until 
went onward, often meeting, often standing or} weak-headed Alfred was brought to ask her, one 
sitting by each other’s side, that the cesECo evening, as he was ‘‘seeing her home” from a 
content came and took possession of their two’ : concert, ‘* would she accept his company ?” mean- 
souls. ‘ing, would she allow him to come and see her 
They were no sentimentalists, no egotists. They } s every Sabbath evening, to sit alone with her in 
never drew out the past pain or the present com-$the parlor until midnight, or two o’clock, to 
fort, to look them over and show them to each : marry her by-and-by, when they were well 
other; but he often said to her, “This is good; ¢ ready ? 
it is good to be in this world.” She answered | Antoinette laughed outright, and Alfred Col- 
with her calm, sincere smile; thinking—< Yes, ¢ burn was ‘madder than a hatter.” He said so 
this is good, to haye him for my friend and ; afterward. And if Antoinette told her story of 
brother; not for the lover, the husband, to take § ‘another offer,” so did he tell his, of being 
me away from my father, my mother, my dear, t coaxed by her, through his sister, to make it. 
happy home.” 3 The result was, that Alfred and Agnes hated 
When pale, studious Robert Colgate, attracted $ 3 Antoinette, and Antoinette hated them. Next, 
by Antoinetie’s bloom and spirit, began to draw {there came two, dangling; and to neither of 
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them would she say ‘‘yes,” or ‘‘no.” But, by- CHAPTER VI. 

and-by, the rivals put their heads together, Anp thus we awhile leave the Scarboroughs— 
talked the matter over, in a reasonable way; the good old grandmother, after a long, benefi- 
and, after that, they gaye Antoinette no more 3 cent life, sleeping beneath the still turf; Moses 
chance of saying either yes, or no. When she going about with bent head, and heart lifted to 
found that they did not, that they were excellent $ heaven; Maria and Antoinette, eager, resolute, 
friends together, she was faint with anger; in 3 full of strife and disquiet, their feet stumbling 
which mood, she dispatched a note to each, keep-{ upon the dark mountain of their passion and 
ing back her yehemence as well as she was able; } pride; Charles and Ellen liying in cheerfulness 
telling each, that now she had taken a plenty of { and content, blessing God every hour of their 
time to think of his offer, and must reject it. As : lives for His rain, His,sparkling dews, His sun- 
will be supposed, she did not boast much of ; shine, for friends, and, above all, for the child 
those “offers” at B She, however, made {he has; given them, and preserved to them in 
them the staple of a dozen letters to her ‘‘inti- § such angelic innocence and peacefulness, and 
mate friends”—old schoolmates they were—$for this daily and hourly blessing of love upon 
living in one distant town, or another. her and their souls. 
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ODE TO GENIUS. 


INSCRIBED TO G. D. PRENTICE. 





BY REV. T. HEMPSTEAD. 





And unto thee rehearse 
The mighty poem of the lost creations 
In God’s first flint-bound yolume writ; the waves 
Lay bare their treasures and unseal their caves 
Before thy burning eye 
In living, magical transparency. 


Tue everlasting murmurs of the hills. 
The grand, electric monologues of mountains, 
And all the regal sea of sound that fills 
The deep old woods, the rocky dash of fountains 
Attend thy steps, empyreal spirit, thou, 
Around whose kingly brow, 
Shine ivy-cluster, rose and myrtle wreath, 
With all things of rich hue and odorous breath, Like Tsrael’s glorious Leader thou dost stretch 
Thy wand aross the rushing tide of years 
And roll it back, and from its chambers fetch 
Yo life its fovely wrecks and smiles and tears; 
The sweeping tide of things 
Speeds onward with a vast, usurping roll 
Unto some distant, still receding goal— 
We hear the dismal clash of wings, 
(Dark Libitina’s, Queen of Funerals,) 
The cries, the laughter, shrieks and thundering falls 
Of selfstabbed kingdoms and blood-turreted walls— 


God hath rained on thee Heaven’s invisible rain, 
Baptized thee in the dew 
By Angels kept for His elected few, 
And given to thee a sceptre and domain, 
Whose tenants are the cataracts, clouds and stars, 
The streams and soft-eyed companies of flowers 
By waysides and in dim bird-hiding bowers— 
And Sunset looking through her opal bars 
On her retreating hills and yvales 
Where still the fringe of her wide banner trails 
In purple mist and silver heraldry— 
These are thy ministers and bring to thee 
Their holocaust of strength and bloom and glory. 


The brown-cheeked Autumns and the violet Springs, 
Aspects and customs, cities, names, opinions, 
* States and dominions, 
Religions, churches, creeds, 
Dreams, arts and victories, like dull rotting weeds, 
Roll on with mournful, unrelenting sweep, 
Across the dim, Irremeable Deep— 
Like cloud pursuing cloud, and shadow, shade, 
They disappear, and like a leaf all fade; 
Thou tremblest not, but standest o’er their grave, 
Smiling at Death’s all-sapping wave. 
Great Ocean roars 
And all his foam-helmed ranks and black battalions pours 
Which beat and beat and beat 
Against the mountain’s adamantine sea‘, 
Whose sun-bright forehead from its bleak repose,” 
Smiles o’er a world of undissolving snows 
Upon the stream of wrecks that welters by; 
So thou unmoved dost gaze 
Qn earth’s death-haunted nights and wreckful days, 
For thou dost never die. 


The free or fettered rills, 
The braye, stark Winter hills, 
The crags that in the clang of storms grow hoary, 
Yet bow not to the scythe of Death 
Who smites and levels all— 
The crags whose jaws have seized the very breath 
Which ebbed and bubbled from the ghastly lips 
Of many a realm and splendid dynasty, 
Curdling it from unmorrowing eclipse 
In granite-ribbed and adamantine wall, 
Bow down the reverent knee, 
Bright Spirit, unto thee; 
The gray and everlasting rocks, 
And hollow caverns whose grim darkness locks 
The fiery secrets of the universe 
Come to thy call— 
The glorious generations 
Of former worlds leap from their marble graves 
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The lyre, the lyre, 
Tis boasted thunders and its rushing fire, 
That from their slumbers shake the dreaming nations 
With fiery gleams and long reyerberations, 
‘The lyre, the lyre is thine, 
And thine to sweep its mystic strings, 
‘Till from its dim Eolian chambers springs 
A world of glorious beauty; symmetries, 
Rainbows, calms and sanctities, 
Spring Edens, Summer royalties, 
Fairer sunsets, heavenly dreams, 
Richer green and brighter streams, 
And shoutings of the Morning Stars and eestasies divine, 


All things tremble, all things bow 
Before thy awfully majestic brow 
Save Goodness; Cowardice and gloomy Fear 
Shrink backward, cowering, from thy look severe, 

One burning glance, 

One levelled lance 

From that sunbeamy eye, 

And Bribery and Avarice, 

Grim Tyranny and Prejudice, 


Rr nnn, 
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And Wrong and Folly fly; 
And Pride and dull Pretension melt away 
Like Night before the golden wheels of Day. 


Great dread and anguish seize the shivering nations 
As frost, the rivers; Hope and Faith are flown; 
No voice to lull the heart's yast trepidations, 
And hurricanes seem drinking up the sun! 
No hand to curb the all-engulfing sea 
Which huge Misrule and fire-brand Anarchy 
Across the smileless, childless hearthstones pour 
Tn-rage, crushed rights, drawn swords and smoking gore, 
Volcanic scars and lifeless desolations— 
Thou risest, and thy strong, world-thrilling word 
O’er the wild shriek of elements is heard, 
And all the surging peoples flow to thee 
As rivers to the sea! 
And when Time's fierce ennihilating plough 
Has drained the world of thrones 
And crumbled down its monumental stones, ~ 
Still thou shalt stand as now, 
The lightning in thy hand, the rainbow round thy brow. 





LITTLE WINNIE. 





BY N. F. CARTER. 





WARE a song of joy! 
For the pearly gate Swings ope 
To a Heaven’s employ, 
And a moment stands ajar 
For the child of love and hope 
Come from far 
To the upper skies;— 
For a little angel come 
On a blessed Sabbath even 
From the suffering of earth 
To her Father’s home;— 
Putting off the dark disguise 
She had worn from birth, 
For the shining livery of Heayen! 


In the early Spring 
Came she to this world of ours! 
Ere the sunshine loosed the icy bands 
From the russet lands ; 
Ere the South wind’s dewy wing 
Asked for budding flowers; - 
Ere the garden pansy bloomed, 
4 Waking from its Winter night; 
Ere the first sweet violet’s breath perfumed 
Sunny nooks 
By the running brooks:— 
Saw the first earth’s glimmering light! 


With a radiant smile, 
Like the smile of ruddy skies 
At the morning sacrifice, 
Came she cheering doating hearts ayyhile;— 
Kindling on the altar of their loye 
Vestal fires, 7 
And with new and holier desires 
Burning sweeter incense for such gentle dove 
Nestled on their breast 
As its angel guest. 
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uring all the Spring and Summer hours, 
When the smile of flowers 
In the field of living greon, 
Gladdened earth 
With her beauteous birth, 
Till the brightening scene 
Wakened with its incense-call 
Thoughts of Hden ere the Fall,— 
Drooped thee day by day, 
As the burning wing, 
Of untimely suffering, 
Fanned life’s loveliness away! 


And when came the Autumn time 
Bringing chill and frost, 
With their pencil-touch sublime 
And the mild October sun, 
Giving radiant birth 
To the dying glow of earth;— 
Parents had their darling lost, 
Heaven its angel won! 


Like a morning cloud she passed away 

Soaring to the skies! 

Yet from out the depths of air 
When she passed from sight, 

Faith is bringing to our eyes 
Many a kindly ray 

Of the living light 
Eyer glowing there! 


And though she has gone 
From our sight, 

With unwearying feet 
We would still press on 

Through this shadowy night, 
Till the end shall come, 

Knowing that an angel’s welcome we shall meet, 
if we gain thatshining home! 


THE DEAD LETTER. 





BY. BEB. W. 


DEWEES. 





I nave a story in my mind, dear reader, which 
Tam going to tell you, though I am withheld by a 
doubt—the doubt, which of all others should least 
enter the head of a writer—a doubt of his hero- 
ine. Now I hold that on this point an author's 
heroine should embody, so far as he is able to do 
it, his idea of perfect womanhood. Let him do 
his best. Let him make her the most admirable 
creature the world ever saw, according to his 
way of thinking, and he will find there are 
plenty of readers who differ from him entirely 
in their estimate of her. The author’s represen- 


s I present to the reader 
3 fectly proper hero. 
This young man, Midshipman Hartman by 
name, haying some leisure on his hands one 
; Summer, had found some amusement in making 
slove to Susan, whose only redeeming quality 
was, that she was rather pretty. But for this 
: cireumstance, which covers a multitude of sins, 
as all novel readers know, I should never have 
had the face to bring her forward at all. 
Susan, in her common-place way, took all 
3 these attentions very coolly; but for all that, 


without a blush, as a per- 
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tation of what is sweet, gentle, and lovely, will $ there is reason to believe she did not hear all the 
be found by the reader, to be silly, flat, and } flatteries of the young midshipman quite un- 
namby-pamby; his portraiture of sprightly } moved ; and no wonder, for it certainly must 
gaiety, will be pronounced yulgar hoydenishness, {have been a most unexpected pleasure for a 
and soon. Therefore, if the highest ideas of us $ circumspect creature like her, to hear herself 


poor authors deteriorate thus when laid before 
the public, what must be my bashful misgivings 
at this moment, conscious of the design of intro- 
ducing a heroine that I do not even admire my- 
self? 

I solemnly protest to my gentle public, and 
appeal to you, Mr. Editor, to endorse my asser- 
tion, that heretofore my heroines have been 
as proper and ‘‘aw fuit” as I could possibly 
make them. 

But this one, though I disapprove of her, haunts 
me—torments me—I feel compelled to impale her 
on the point of my pen, as a naturalist does a 
bug on a pin, and so get rid of her, at your 
expense, dear reader. m 

In one respect, Susan Morley (she had not 
even a decent name, the jade) was not deficient, 
she had good common sense 

But what, pray, does one want with common 
sense ina heroine? It is altogether a useless 
commodity. It is, in fact, a superfluous quality 
in any woman, till she is over thirty. Who 
wants to see a young girl sedate, sensible, and 
well regulated? ‘To be sure, after thirty, these 
qualities are not without their value. But as no 
heroine ever reached that age, the author very 
properly dispenses entirely with these ingre- 
dients in compounding her. 

To proceed, This unfortunate, unheroic girl, 
in spite of only second rate attractions, and her 
ugly name, had a lover, and withal a very sen- 
timental, handsome, martial-looking lover, whom 

Vou. XXXIII.—13 


‘ called angel, goddess, and what not. 

Still, weeks and months went by, and though 
the youth said a great many pretty things, he 
did not say the prettiest thing of all—‘Susan, 
will you marry me?” and Susan, it mortifies me 
to admit, took notice of this omission. 

Now Susan was the eldest of a large family in 
straitened circumstances, and she had early come 
to a fixed determination, under no circumstances 
whatever, to become an old maid. Iam happy 
to note this fact, as proving community of senti- 
ment, at least, on one point between her and other 
s heroines. 

When, therefore, another suitor for her fayor, 
ost unexpectedly appeared in the person of 
ohn Plainsail, merchant, she welcomed him 
with rapture, and what is more, she coolly deter- 
mined to marry him, if Fred Hartman should 
3 prove delinquent. (Pity me, kind reader, my 
$task is a painful one.) The new lover, John 
: Plainsail, merchant, was very different from the 
sold one. He talked less about love and angels, 
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$never quoted poetry, and did not wear brass 
4 buttons, but somehow he sgemed much more in 
2 earnest than the midshipman, and Susan per- 
S ceived it. Besides, he was a well to do man of 
} business, and I actually should not be surprised 
Sif Miss Susan had thought of that too:—but 
‘perhaps it would be unjust to bring so heavy a 
3 charge without the strongest proof, so I with- 
draw it. 

The time for the expiration of the midship- 
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man’s leave of absence was now at hand, and } 
he seemed as far as ever from the point; but 
Mr. Plainsail came to a more speedy decision, 
and proposed point blank. 

Miss Susan pretended to be taken by surprise, 
(the artful minx!) and demanded time for de- 
liberation. 

The time thus gained, she used in a manner 
entirely without precedent, authority, or pro- 
priety—but that is not my fault—I wash my 
hands of the acts of this young lady. 
actually sat down and wrote a letter to the mid- 3 
shipman, in which she told him of the offer she § 
had had, and very plainly intimated that now was § 
his time to propose if he eyer intended doing so. 

For several days Miss Susan waited for an 
answer to this precious epistle, amusing that $ 
credulous gentleman, Mr. Plainsail, meanwhile, 
with sundry excuses; but as no answer came, 
and as she moreover learned that Midshipman 
Hartman had already left Philadelphia to join 
his ship in New York harbor, she resigned her $ 
hopes in that quarter, and prudenily made use § 
of the second string to her bow. 3 

The courtship of this couple was somewhat } 
hum-drum and prosaic, as the reader will doubt- § 
less conjecture; but they got through with it’ 
somehow, and it terminated, as courtships are | 
apt to do with your sensible people, in marriage. 

Years went by, and I suppose time and cus- ; 
tom reconciled Mr. and Mrs. Plainsail to their § 
fate, for they did not seem to repine at it. 

Susan, indeed, did as I have seen other sensi- ; 
ble women do before her; she became a deyoted ; 
wife and mother, and her husband really seemed $ 
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to respect and admire her exceedingly, but, as 3 : 


Ihave hinted, he was probably a person easily 
imposed upon. I certainly must admit, how- 
ever, that Susan did improve with her years. 
The prudence and circumspection which were 
revolting in a heroine, seemed not inappropriate 
in a matron at the head of an establishment. 

At all events, I thought I had never seen her 
so interesting, (or interesting at all, for that § 
matter,) as she appeared to me one evening } 
when, haying walked up street with her husband, 
I stepped in with him, in a social way, without 
announcement. A 

She was sitting if the corner of a large sofa, 
beside a cosy wood fire which cast a warm glow 
on her bright check. Her children, three or 
four, I don’t know which, were climbing about § 
her—some behind her on the sofa, some on her ¢ 
lap, and some at her feet. The unfortunate ides, ; 
of a kangaroo with its young was just suggesting } 3 
itself to my uneducated bachelor fangs when I$ 
heard the enraptured Plainsail murmuring some- : 
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THE DEAD LETTER. 











thing about Madonna and cherubs, and I in- 
stantly, with a facility for which I cannot but 
give myself credit, substituted that comparison 
for my own. 

Susan started up at sight of her husband, and 
shoving the children right and left, very unce- 
remoniously, greeted him heartily; then haying 
apologized to me with a not unbecoming blush 
for the disarrangement of her hair, which one 
of the children had ‘pulled down,” as she said, 
she withdrew to rearrange it, I suppose. 

On her reappearance in a dainty little cap, 
‘which gave her a pretty, matronly air, her hus- 
° pand drew from his pocket a soiled and erumbled 
letter, crowded with post-marks and written 
directions, saying, 

“There, Susan, is a letter which has been 
seeking you this many a year, if one may judge 
by its appearance. An old friend of mind res- 
cued it from the dead letter office just as it was 
about to be burned.” 

Susan took the letter, and turned it over in 
‘her hand. Tis original post-mark appeared to 
be from on board the ship , Which sailed 
from New York on a long cruise some five years 
ago. It was directed simply to Miss Susan Mor- 
‘ey, ‘without other address or direction. Appa- 
rently the writer had supposed all the world 
$must know that the illustrious lady in question 
lived in Philadelphia. But post-office people 
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; being proverbially stupid, had been at fault, as 
Susual, and the epistle, after many trips and 


counter trips, had only found its distinguished 
owner by the merest chance, after five years of 
journeying and waiting. 
Having opened and read this long delayed 
letter, Susan burst into a laugh, remarking, 

“Tt is not often a woman receives an offer five 

ears after marriage.” Having said this, she 
burst into tears, and having thus come as near 
to hysterics as a sensible woman ever does, she 
threw the letter to her husband. 

Plainsail, and I, by invitation, looking over 
his shoulder, read as follows: 

“My Anaut—Your sweet note struck me like 
a four-pounder, What the mischief does old 
Plainsail mean by cutting in before me? Cut 
him dead, my little jewel, and Pl marry you as 
sure as my name’s Fred Hartman, as soon as I 
get back from this cursed cruise. I got my 
orders before I got your sweet note, my charmer, 
which I’ve not had time to answer till now, for 
I had to be o. p. h. like a shot from Philadelphia 
to be in time for the ship. 

se Au revoir, my angel, believe me your adoring 
lover and future husband. Frep H. 

“Throw old Plainsail overboard at once.” 
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The personage mentioned thus unceremoni-, for the rest of my life, would I have had that 
ously having finished the epistle, began to pace ‘etter come in time!” (Practical still—the reader 
up and down the room in a perturbed manner, $ perceives. ) 
casting troubled glances from time to time at his As Susan finished this somewhat long,speech, 
wife, who had again returned to her corner of { her hand was stretched out to her husband, and 
the sofa, and was vehemently kissing and caress- } her brimming eyes raised, with an expression 
ing her youngest child. The good fellow wa of sincerity it was impossible to doubt, to his 
manifestly perplexed and troubled. At last ms face. 
paused opposite his wife, and demanded in his} Plainsail was enraptured, and instantly made 
plain, awkward way, a suitable connubial recognition of his wife’s 

“T say, Susan, what does this mean?” ‘satisfactory explanation—a liberty in my pre- 

“What, John?” (innocently and sensibly ;) $ sence which I resented, but pardoned, after a 
“surely you know Fred Hartman was an old short, but sharp, inward Christian struggle. 

Indeed I must confess, though I am not fond 
of sweet, domestic scenes myself, (since, being 
an old bachelor, they rather grate on my feel- 
ings,) that Susan with her sleeping babe on her 
lap, and her face all alight with affection, did 
appear to more advantage than I ever expected 


lover of mine.” 

“Yes, I know,” admitted Plainsail, but he 
rosumed his discontented walk. 

After a time, pause number two. 

“But, Susan, what does it mean?” 

“What, John? That letter should haye come 
five years ago.” to see her. 

“Yes, I know.” The tender scene I have described was fol- 

Walk number three—pause number three. Slowed by a short, confidential whisper from Mrs. 

“But, Susan, that is not what I want to know. * Plainsail to her husband. The latter immedi- 
What did you mean by crying just now? and 3 ately sprang up from the sofa with a lively air, 
how would things have been, if that letter had and rang the bell briskly. 
The servant appeared. t 

“Come, John,” said Susan, laughing, “I don’t “Jim!” cried his master, ‘go to the corner 
think it’s worth your while to be jealous of a and bring us a hundred of the best oysters—and, 
dead man—for I saw by the papers that poor § Jim, bring from the cellar a bottle of the prime, 
Fred died of intemperance six months ago, But {old port—you like port best, my love, I think? 
T'll be candid with you, John, as I always have 3 Yes, Jim, the port, and anything else nice there 
been, you know. If that letter had come in is in the house!” 
time I would not have been your wife; but if The oysters appeared in good time, and were 
you want to know what made me ery, I will tell $ excellent, as I can testify, for I was easily pre- 
you it was from neryous dread and joy, to think yailed on to stay and help this sensible couple to 
what misery I escaped, and what happiness I$ celebrate in this sensible manner the arrival, or 
gained, all from the miscarriage of aletter. Oh, rather the miscarriage of the (at first) dangerous 
John, not to have a million a minute and found, ¢ dead letter. 
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arrived in proper time?” 
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With soul filled high with tenderness, 
Finding its vent in Sapphic song. 


Lapy! we two have never met, 
In truth—on earth may never meet, 
And yet, I dare to call thee—friend, 


I seem to gaze upon thy brow, 
And lay this off’ring at thy feet. z § De ee 


And see it index of a mind 
Whose jeweled stores far, far exceed 
The gems earth-delving seekers find. 


T've plucked thy flowers of thought, and found 
Deep-tinted hues, which told the tale 
Of lessons of endurance—learned, 


d hough ott ‘ 
And hope crushed low by sorrow’s gale, Antlnoyy,thongh Oelens neat Lay dere) 


And crown thee with the laureate wreath— 
Tn humble guise I venture near, 
And offer wild flowers from the heath, 


And yet—not all of grief spake there; 
Those blossoms oft exhaled perfume 
Of renovating faith, and hope, 


th buds he tid 
And constancy’s unfading bloom, Ee ae ee Oe 


Of Time’s far ebbing, ceaseless flow 
And ask—that should they meet thine eye, 


I picture thee as bright, and pure— a 
A kindly glance thou’lt on them throw. 


Averse to all deceit and wrong, 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 123, 


n 
CHAPTER FOURTH. 
THE REVELATION, 

Wut, I listened eagerly, too eagerly. He $ 
paused, dropped his head upon his hands, and } 
seemed to be diving into the past. s 

Deep silence reigned between us, broken only 3 
by the supernaturally loud ticking of the cham- $ 
ber clock, hurrying on toward midnight. There i 
he sat upon the foot of the bed, his elbows rest- § 
ing on his knees, his face buried in the palms { 
of his hands, his stringy, jet black locks falling § 
forward, shudder after shudder shaking his} 
frame! 

‘*Poor fellow! he does not know how to begin,” 
thought I, and waited anxiously some time, a 
feeling of delicacy withholding me from inter- 
rupting him, until I found, by the cessation o 
his shudders and the perfect immobility of hi 
form, that he had fallen into a fit of deep ab- 
straction, and that his thoughts were far, far 
from me. ‘Then, after some hesitation, I re- 
called him, by a word spoken in a low, gentle 
tone, 

“« Wallrayen!” 

He started slightly, raised his shaggy black 
head, and gazed upon me from his light grey 
eyes, with the bewildering look of one awakened 
from a deep sleep, with a dream still over- 
shadowing his spirits. 

“Wallrayen!” said I again, in a still kinder 
tone, ‘‘you were about to give me i 

“Ha! ha! ha! Oh, thou son of Eve! Never 
tell me of woman’s curiosity! We haye not a 
bit, have we?” laughed he, in the most sarcastic 
and exasperating manner. 

You will wonder, perhaps, at the strange pea 
tience I had with that bitter and sardonic youth; 3 
but, in truth, I was more pained than angry at § 


Pe 
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tability of any dearly loved sufferer. I replied, 


gently, 

“T did not solicit your confidence, Wolfgang. 
Tt was voluntarily proffered on your part; and I 
tell you now, that unless by so doing I can very 
materially serye you, I haye no wish to pry into 
your secrets, further than fidelity to my sister’s 
interests under existing circumstances seems to 
require.” 

“To what existing circumstances do you re- 
fer?” he asked, quickly. 

“To your relations, or implied relations, with 
Miss Fairfield.” 

“And what do you suppose them to be?” 

“From what I witnessed this evening, I pre- 
sume that you are engaged,” I replied, gazing at 
him with anxious scrutiny. 

“You are wrong—we are not engaged!” 

“Not! Is it possible that Regina has rejected 
you?” 

“No; for I have not offered her my hand.” 

“What! not! Then you intend to do so at 
the first opportunity.” 

“No! I have no intention of ever offering 
myself to Miss Fairfield!” 

“Then, by heaven! much as I have forgiven 
you upon my own account, you shall first give 
me satisfaction for your unpardonable conduct 
of this evening, and then swear never to offend 
Miss Fairfield by coming into her presence 
again.” 

‘Oh! Ferdinand, my fine fellow, don’t flare 
You do not know what you are talking 
about!” 

‘I say I will have satisfaction!” 

‘And so you shall; any and every satisfaction 
you please, and as much of it as you please! 
Come, I will fight, or apologize, as you will.” 

«Sir, you are my guest. I beseech you, with 


up. 


his sarcastic and insulting tone, for under all$ all convenient speed that you put yourself in 
was betrayed the profoundest sorrow, the acutest } some more practicable relation to the brother of 
suffering. I felt the same compassionate tolera- the woman you have offended, that he may 8 
tion sues ill-temper, that we feel for the irri-{ “Blow my brains out with a better grace!” 
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THE OUTCAST. 213 
a yee a strict account for your pro- y ‘Alas! Wallrayen, what shall I say? You’ 
ceedings of this evening.”  entreat me not to shut up my heart to Id 
. . . . see e 
acy have betrayed friendship, trust, hospitality; : not do it. On the contrary, it is you who close 
I merit death! Shoot me where I sit, Ferdinand. ? yours to me. Yet do not misunderstand me; I 
I wish you would!” do not complain of this, though the passion you 
“You are mad,” s have declared for my sister— i 
‘<I kissed her twenty times, Ferdinand, and I$ but P Ree icoale ie 
Ly. ) Ferdinand, and 1 bu too clearly exists, and is reciprocated—makes 
os intend marry her. Come, why don’t; me extremely anxious, upon account of Regina, 
you shoot me? $ when I reflect upon the dark t i 
“You are a lunatic—you are not responsible ; confess has blighted your Real se rs 
for any word or act,” said I, and I was beginning $ may blight hers!” 
g § may blig 8! 
to feel so. If I had been ever so angry with him, : He dropped his head upon my shoulder again, 
my resentment would haye vanished, when with $ and with a huge heart sob gasped, 
one of his sudden changes of mood he dropped § ’ «JT cannot! I cannot! I cannot, by the broken 
his head upon my shoulder, and sobbed and wept : ? heart of my dead mother! by the smitten brow of 
e 
like the melting of an avalanche, gasping be- $ my grey-haired father! I cannot reveal to you this 
tween whiles, in low, earnest, fervent, inter- ‘ blasting mystery! I have tried hard this evening 
rupted tones, ; : Sto tell you, and the words ‘stick in my throat!’ 
“I love and worship your beautiful ands But this I will promise you—neyer to see Miss 
haughty sister! Love her because she is fair, 3 Fairfield again! Ah! you cannot guess the suf- 
worship “Ree because she is proud! Vest yes! : fering I bring myself, the suffering I withhold 
I worship the ground she walks on—for it isi from you, on making this promise!” 
holy ground! the pebble her foot spurns—for it “J do not demand such a promise; yet—but, 
a5 7 precious aes Words! words! breath! 3 Wolfgang, such a demand will depend upon your 
air! ee youl Eee have talked about {reception of a question I am about to ask you, 
dying for their beloved! Iam doing it! Iam which you may answer or not, as you see fit. 
3 ; ”? . . . . . 
pe = ; ‘ i This dark secret—is it connected with guilt or 
- oT Ic ? 
et cannot convey the heart-rending : with disease?” 
tone in which these words were spoken. He § “No! no! no! God knows, that whatever may 
went on, abe their other misfortunes, the Wallravens are 
“Yes, yes! I will ‘account? for my ‘conduct’ } physically, mentally, and morally sound!” 
of this evening! I had firmly repressed my feel-} «Why, so I have always heard of them. They 
ings for six weeks. I thought the danger over, 3 are even proverbial for those qualities. Now, in 
or well nigh over! I went up to her to-night, to 3 ; the name of heayen, give me your hand, my dear 
bid her adieu, with the stern determination of 3 Wolfgang! Win Regina if you can! I feel sure 
er ae seeing her a nae held out her ! that your distress, whatever it may be, is morbid. 
1and—looking up to me with her beautiful, be- } Nonsense! Love and friendship will cure you. 
wildering, maddening eyes—cloquent with love, ; What! Young, healthy, handsome, moral, intel- 
aes reproach, eee oe ee ; a , ee and of high rank, 
ide of long-suppressed emotion rushed in, filling } loving and beloved, with no one to cross your 
my heart, flooding my brain, bearing down and wishes—what should trouble you? I begin to 
sweeping away reason, memory, understanding! } think you a mere hypochondriac’—and so I 
and I did and said—some maniac things! Come, ; really did. 
shoot me, if you please! Yes, I will meet you 3 You will pronounce this hasty confidence very 
when and where you please, and bare my bosom § wrong—so it doubtless was; but I loved Wolf- 
to your knife or ball, but never raise my hand} gang Wallraven with more than a brother's 
against you, my brother, my heart’s dear brother! $ love; I was by nature trusting to a fault; I was 
In the name of heaven, then, why don’t you: ° inexperienced; and I have expiated the error by 
speak to me ?”” $ suffering in every vein of my heart and brain! 
“Because I have nothing to say. I am mysti- The next morning we set out on our return to 
fied and miserable!” : ‘ the North, Wolfgang insisting upon our going, as 
“Yet, oh! do not shut up your heart to me! $ previously arranged. I had stopped at Regina’s 
do not! You love me! do not, therefore, lay up § door, to see if possibly she was up, but all was 
remorse for all your long future life, by harsh- dark and silent in her room. We left without 
ness to me now—for look you! my life will be: $ gs Seeing her again. 
short—my death violent! Iknowit! Speak to: 3 We reached the University some time after the 
mel”? } commencement of the term, and had to apply 
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We journeyed by stage until we reached 








ourselves with double vigor and perseverance to § 
our studies, in order to make up for lost time. Washington city. 

From the time of our re-entrance into college, § There, at the Indian Queen Hotel, we met Mr. 
Wallrayen was everything that the most exacting } Wallraven’s handsome travelling carriage, with 
and fastidious friend could desire him to be— the splendid black horses, the well-dressed 
calm, self-possessed, dignified, gracious—though § coachman, and mounted out-rider. 
seldom, perhaps never, cheerful. He never yolun- ; Early upon the morning succeeding our arrival 
tarily mentioned Regina to me; and if ever I 3 at Washington city, we set out for the Valley of 
would name her to him, he would govern a Virginia. You know how wild and beautiful, 
strongly rising emotion, and say, ‘“‘As Milton ’ how savage and sublime the scenery becomes, as 
toiled for fame, as Napoleon toiled for dominion, § you approach the Blue Ridge. We travelled by 
so I toil for Regina! One day, when wealth and peasy stages, and were two days in reaching the 
fame and power and dominion—such dominion $ ’ grand pass of the Bear’s Walk. 
as God gives genius—are mine, I may win her!$ It was the eyening of the second day when 
When I have power to place her in the highest $ we began slowly to ascend the mountain. 
yank of society, in the most civilized city in bie It was nearly pitch dark. Floating masses 
yet uncivilized world, then I will ask her to share of black, heavy, and lowering clouds obscured 
her fate with mine—not till then!” or something $ every ray, even of starlight. It was intensely, 
like it. He did toil. He gained the highest ap- § $ bitingly cold. Down from our right opened, as 
probation, the honor of the professors. The & § it seemed, to the very centre of the earth, a vast 
most brilliant auguries were drawn for his § profound abyss of blackness, cloud, and shadow, 
future. I shared them. I felt his power. I from the depths of which len tied fitfully a lurid 
felt that if he could once conquer a peace in : stream of red light, flitting hither and thither 
his own bosom, he might become just what he : as we moved, like a jack-o’-lantern, amid the 
pleased. 3 blackness of that ocean of shadows. 

As for Regina, she never mentioned him in$ ‘That is our destination, that is my home— 
any of her letters to me; but I knew too well? § Hickory Hall”—said Wallraven, pointing to the 
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that he was not forgotten, by the tone of sadness 
that pervaded all her expressed thoughts and 3 
feelings, 





CHAPTER FIFTH. 
THE INSIDE OF THE OLD HALL. 
“A lonesome lodge, 
That stands so low in lonely glen, 
The grim, tall windowes, dim and darke, 
Are hung with Ivy brier and Yewe; 
No shimmering sun here ever shone, 
No halesome breeze here eyer blewe, 
No child, no matron, may you spye, 
No cheerful host.”—Prrcy’s RELIQUES. 

Tun winter vacation approached, and I once 
more pressed Wallrayen to return home with me 
and spend Christmas. {fe declined the inyita- 
tion, and, to my surprise and delight, invited me 
to accompany him to his own home in Virginia. 
I accepted his proffered hospitality with much 
pleasure, and, writing to Regina not to expect 
me there during the holydays, I prepared to 
accompany Wolfgang to Hickory Hall. 

I cannot tell you with what interest, with 
what highly excited curiosity, I set out upon 
this journey to the interior of Virginia. J do 
not know what I expected to find; I only know 
that an old, very old and unknown country } 
house always possessed a mystic charm for me; 
and here was one that, with its own peculiar 
mystery, took hold of both affection and imagi- 
nation. 


\ elfish light. 

s That! How in the name of Providence are 
Swe to get down there?” inquired I, in real 
s ‘ anxiety. 

«The road is certainly very dangerous on such 
a night as this, and I am about to order the 
lamps lighted.” This command he accordingly 
gaye, and the carriage was stopped, and the 
lamps were lighted. 

We started again, and, soon turning sharply 
to the right, began to descend into the vale; but 
before we had proceeded many yards, the coach- 
man drew up the horses, and, turning round, 

said that the lamps only made the matter worse; 
or the lights and shadows on the downward 
and pr ecipitous road were deceptive and danger- 
ous; and finally gave it as his opinion, that we 
Shad better alight and walk down, which we 
} accordingly did, or, rather, we climbed down— 
‘while the coachman led his horses slowly and 
carefully behind us. An hour’s hard toil brought 
$ us to the foot of the mountain, where we resumed 
* our seats in the carriage, and were driven swiftly 
toward the lurid light that marked the site of 
: Hickory Hall. ‘The carriage passed through an 
s ‘arched and broken gateway, the light fitfully 
‘ falling upon the fragments of the old and glist- 
S ening red sandstone that had once formed the 
: pillars of the gate. We stopped immediately 
$before the broad old-fashioned hall door, to 
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which a flight of broad oak stairs and a portico 
led. 

An old white-headed negro, with a candle in 
his hand, came out and met us at the door, 
and saluting Wallrayen as ‘‘Master Wolfgang,” 
showed us into— 

One of those wainscoted halls so common to 
the old mansion houses throughout the old 
neighborhoods of Virginia. The dark and pol- 
ished oak floor was uncarpeted, and the vast 
room was lighted up, as with a conflagration, by 
an immense fire of large and blazing hickory 
' logs that roared and crackled in the huge chim- 
ney. Grim portraits frowned from the dark, 
oak-paneled walls, and the battle of Yorktown 
raged furiously above the chimney-picce. Four 
or five richly carved high-backed chairs drew 
themselves haughtily up, repelling all advances. 
Nothing looked hearty and cheerful but the 
great and glowing fire that warmed and lighted 
the room so delightfully, and blazed and crackled 
so gayly, as to make amends for all. 

“Will you go to your room now, or wait till 
after supper, Fairficld? John, how soon will 
supper be ready?” asked Wolfgang of me, and 
of the negro, in a breath. 

“In half an hour, sir,’ replied the old man 
who had conducted us in, 

“In half an hour; well, Fairfield, what say 
you? Will you go to your own room? or 
John!” 

 Sirli® 

“What chamber have you got ready for Mr. 
Fairfield!” 

“Mrs. Wallraven’s room, sir.” 

“The deuce!” 

“Yes, sir. You wrote us that the young gen- 
tleman was delicate, and that his room must be 
comfortable. Now, sir, Mrs. Wallraven’s room 
is the only one as doesn’t leak when it rains, and 
it is coming on to rain, sir.” 

“Very well. Is there a fire kindled there?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Ave Mr. Fairfield’s trunks carried up?” 

‘’Yes, sir.” . 

“Very well. Fairfield, will you go now to 
your room to change your dress, or will you 
remain here until after supper?” 

«T will remain here, Wallraven; but I am 
sadly afraid, my dear fellow, that I have turned 
some one, some lady, out of her room—that 
would be dreadful!” 4 

“Some lady! Humph! romancing again. 
What lady do you fancy you have turned out 
of her room?” 

“Mrs. Wallraven.” 

«Ah! Mrs. Wallraven, certainly. It was Mrs. 
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« Wallraven’s chamber; but she was the last occu- 
‘pant, and she has not used it for some time! Be 
; easy, my dear fellow, the room is yours—only I 
$ hope it really don’t leak.” 

“John!” 

tes ie? 

«Where is my father?” 

“Tn his library, sir.” 

“Tet him know that we have arrived. 
expected us to-night.” 

«Yes, sir.” 

‘“*Go, then.” 

The old servant left the room, and soon after 
the door opened, and— 

A tall and venerable old gentleman, clothed 
in deep mourning, and with a head of hair as 
white as the driven snow, appeared. Wolfgang 
sprang, bounded to meet him. The old man 
opened his arms, and silently and sadly folded 
his son to his bosom. Then he came to me, and 
‘ with a singular blending of sweetness, sadness, 
and dignity, welcomed me to his house. He had 
; scarcely done so, when the door once more 
$ opened, and— 

[ raised my eyes to see one of the most majes- 
tic and beautiful women I ever beheld advancing 
t 
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within it. She, like the old gentleman, was 
dressed in deep mourning, and her fine black 
hair, glittering in a thousand jetty ripples, was 
urned in large Madonna loops down her cheeks, 
carried back, and woven in a large knot behind. 
She was too tall and too dark for my ideal of 
feminine beauty, but then her form was so finely 
Syounded, her face so darkly, graciously, richly 
8 beautiful—a Cleopatra she was, such as we pie- 
® ture the dark Egyptian Queen for whom a world 
was lost! 

“My daughter, Miss Wallraven,” said the old 
gentleman, as the lady came in; and then, * Con- 
stantia, my child, this is Mr. Fairfield, with 
whom Wolfgang, by his letters, has already 
made us so well acquainted. Welcome him to 
Hickory Hall.” 

Miss Wallraven offered me the most beautiful 
dark hand I ever saw, and looked at me with a 
pair of large, dark, humid eyes, whose languid 
lustre haunted me many a day and night there- 
after, and in a voice whose tones were at once 
3 very low, and yery full, round, and melodious, 
$ cordially bade me welcome. 
$ In a few moments after this, supper was an- 
$ nounced, and we went to the table. Such a sup- 

per! It was one, such as only Virginian house- 
$ keepers know how to set out. . 
Yes, the supper was perfect—not so the com- 
Spany. Wolfgang was sombre; the old gentle- 
3 man’s manner grave and courteous; Miss Wall- 
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rayen’s dignified and gracious; all very admira- ; Fairfield. Constantia is no subject for jest, let 

ble, but not at all enlivening. ¢me tell you! When I asked you how you liked 
I felt an enthusiastic admiration of Miss Wall-} my sister, I meant how did you like her as a 

raven; but it was precisely the sort of admira-: pretty good girl, altogether?” 

tion one would feel at suddenly beholding some $ «And I tell you that she takes my breath away 





RN, 





“marvelous masterpiece of nature or of art— with her unparalleled, her wonderful beauty!” 


some richly, gorgeously beautiful creation, whose} ‘*I marvel if you are crazy, or sarcastic!” 
very existence seemed a wonder. ‘Queen of “T am in earnest—deeply in earnest 
Bgypt,” ‘‘Cleopatra,” “Night,” Starlight,” “When you say Constantia is good-looking!” 
all things darkly splendid, grandly beautiful, ‘‘When I say she is magnificently beautiful!” 
seemed parallels for her. Gazing on her, I ‘Heaven mend your taste! Why, she is too 
caught myself repeating these lines of Byron, § tall, too large, too dark!” 
and thinking how strikingly they portrayed her: “So was that wondrous Queen of Egypt, 
‘for whom the demi-god Mare Antony lost the 
world!” 

“Hum! Go to bed, Fairfield.” 

“She is the only Cleopatra I ever saw, or 

After supper, we returned to the old wain- 8 dreamed of!’ 
scoted hall; more logs were thrown on nie «You have been reading poetry. Good night, 
blazing fire, and we gathered around it. The’ Fairfield! Daylight, breakfast, and a fox-hunt 
evening passed pleasantly, with conversation, $ 3 to-morrow, will set you right! Get to sleep soon 
music, &c. At eleven o’clock we separated for } as you can.” 
the night, and Wolfgang himself attended me} He left me, evidently sincere in his natural 
to my room. It was in the second story. In : brotherly blindness to his sister’s superb style 
keeping with all the house, it was an old-fash- : of beauty. ’ 
ioned apartment, the two principal features } $ Iwas in fact dreadfully wearied out, and, ag 
being a large tent bedstead hung with dark- $ : soon as he had left me, I threw oif my clothes, 
green “damask, and a wide fire-place, in which § ; blew out the candle, and jumped into Bees 
burned and glowed that inevitable country bless-$ I could not sleep. 





“She walks in beauty, like the night 
Of cloudless climes and starry skies, 

And all that’s best of dark and bright 
Meet in her aspect and her eyes. 7 
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ing, a good wood fire. ; The blazing hickory fire in the fire-place illu- 
«JT will retort your question. ‘How do you : minated the whole room with a dazzling bril- 
like my sister,’ Fairfield?” § liancy that would have left sleep out of the 


“Yes! that was friendly—was it not? You ; question, even if a female face, beautiful as an 
never mentioned your sister to me before; never : houri, had not gazed mournfully at me from the 
prepared a poor fellow for the danger that lay $ wall opposite the blazing fire. It was Con- 


before him—a regular ambuscade!” $ stantia’s dark face, with less of dignity and more 
I repented this flippant speech in 2 moment, of love, more of sorrow, more of religion, in its 
when I saw how seriously Wolfgang took it. : expression. ‘The eyes were shadowy, full of 


“T am no egotist; I never was. I do not talk $ : thought and prayer.” It was a Madonna coun- 
of myself and my family; I never did,” he re- } tenance, and the longer I looked at it, the more 
plied. ’Tadored it. Yes! it was not a face to be passed 

‘Pooh! You mean to accuse me of egotism, * over with mere admiration, however ardent that 
because I have talked so much about my sister. 3 admiration might be—it was a face to be adored; 
Well!’ It is true I thought Regina the very chef Sand as I gazed upon its heavenly loveliness, 
@ceuvre of nature until I saw Miss Wallrayen! § somethipg like religious devotion moved in my 
She has astonished me! She has taken away ‘ bosom, and almost impelled me to kneel before 
my breath with admiration! with wonder! Can’ that image of divine beauty, love, and sorrow. 
beauty like that exist anywhere else than in the $ ; I fell asleep, at last, with my imagination full of 
ideal world of poets and artists? Can such rich § $ that celestial countenance and my soul full of 
beauty really live and moye, and have its being $ } prayer. 
in the actual world? be sensible to sight and § Suddenly I awoke with a start! It seemed to 
touch?” me that I had been aroused from slumber as by 

Wallraven looked really offended. : the shock of a galvanic battery. I trembled even 

“Come!” said he, ‘Constantia never set up :after I was awake as with a vague terror, of 

or good looks that ever I heard; most certainly : which I should have felt ashamed had I not 
she has no pretensions to beauty; and, as to: ascribed it to a hot supper and the nightmare. 
rivaling Miss Fairfield in that respect—pshaw! ° ‘I looked around the room and upon the beautiful 
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THE CONSUMPTIVE.—MEMORIES. ' 


picture. The fire was burning down low, and 
the flame flashed up and down upon the opposite 
‘portrait, giving a convulsive emotion to the fea- 
tures, as of sobbing. I looked at the sorrowful 
sobbing face with a feeling of deep pity, as 
though it had indeed been the living sufferer 
that it seemed. There was such an indescrib- 
able look of life, love, anguish, on the beautiful 
features, I felt a dreamy, mysterious, but intense 
desire to wipe away the tears from that pictured 
face. It was a good while before I could get to 
sleep. That beautiful countenance, silently con- 
vulsed in the fire-light, fascinated me. If I 
determinedly closed my eyes, they would fly 
open again, and fix upon the pictured sufferer. 
Nay, even when my eyes were closed, the lovely 
face was still present to my mind, and it seemed § 
to me to be heartless to go to sleep with such an § 
image of beauty, love, and sorrow, before me. 3 
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I was too imaginative. Well! the time, place, 
and circumstances, made me go. 

At last I fell asleep indeed; but through my 
dreams still slowly moved the image on the wall— 
beautiful, good, loving, suffering, as I felt her to 
have been; and with her moved another being—a 
perfect spectre, that might have been the consort 
of Death on the Pale Horse—an old, decrepid, 
livid hag, with malign countenance and gibbering 
laugh, whose look chilled and whose touch froze 
my blood with horror. Suddenly a noise, a fall, 
a smothered cry, awoke me, and, starting up in 
my bed, I saw in the red fire-light, between the 
chimney and the side of my bed, the very hag 
of my dream, livid! malignant! gibbering! strug- 
gling violently against Wolfeang Wallraven, who, 
himself, an embodied typhon, with a wild, angry 
blaze in his light-grey eyes, held her. 

(Z0 BE CONTINUED.) 
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BY HELEN AUGUSTA BROWNE. 





On! you remember now, mother, 
When life to me was bright, 

When gladness gemmed my brow, mother, 
And starred these eyes of light. 

When roses bloomed on either cheek, 
Of erst so full and fair, 

Whensunbeams played at “hide and seek” 
within this wealth of hair. 


The laugh so ringing there, mother, 
Oh! you remember well, 

"Twill ne’er awake again, mother, 
And mock the breezes’ swell. 

This bounding heart of other days, 
Lis fettered by disease, 

No cordial or care allays— 
No “Gilead’s balm” can ease. 
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These tireless feet have faltered short 
Of Life’s great aim and goal, 

But brighter is the “better part” 
T’ve chosen for my soul. 

I know that you will miss me here, 
And when I’m gone yowll weep, 

And lay your aching temples here 
To mourn, but not to sleep, 


But, mother, T had rather go 
Bre yet the dark hours be, 

Where life still seems a Summer glow, 
A sunbeam to Eternity. 

So, when this heart is hushed and dead, 
These roving fimcies riv’n, 

Yow ll lay me in my church-yard bed 
To meet my soul in Heaven! 
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THERE comes sometimes in a lonely hour, 
A thought of the silent Past; 

A shadow is flitting before my eyes, 

As a memory that deep in my bosom lies 
Is stirred as a sudden blast. 


re 


A floating cloud in the morning sky, 
Or a deeper sunset glow, 
A word, a smile, or a whispered thought, 
Comes over my soul with memories fraught 
Of all I no more may know. 


The bloom of a flower will often bring 
The face of a lost one bak, 
Or a strain of music recall a scene, 
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‘When sorrow and gladness have mingled been, 
In a distant and faded track, 


Then the friends of youth will return again, 
They come on the spirit wing; 

They wander again in the paths we roved, 

They linger once more in the haunts we loved, 
And the hopes of the past they bring. 


*Tis sweet to commune with departed ones 

From the spirit’s unseen home; 
Though it wring the heart when the spell has flown, 
‘lo know, to feel, that it beats alone, 

We wish they would oftener come, 
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BY ALICE CARY. 





I ruryx we all feel in a greater or less degree } here was a roll of leather and a pair of stout 
that we have a right to rely on our own sense— $ brogans, and there a pane crossed with a strip 
to make a report of our lives to our fellow mor-$ of black tin, on which was painted in flaming 
tals agreeably to our own experience, and not Sletters, “Fashionable dress-maker.” In the 
agreeably to that of any other man’s or woman’s } corner room was a grocery—a pot of soft-soap 
experience—to look right in the faces of old in- 2 in the window—a glass jar of red candy, another 
stitutions and new theories, and decide for our- : of pipes—some small ends of hams swinging by 
selves whether they be good things or great § large strings—two or three earthen pitchers, and 
things. ; a pie with a speckled and nibbled crust. At the 

We have each of us our call, I imagine. Some : entrances were signs of washing and ironing, 
of us to make bread, and some bonnets—some to 3 ; boarding, and the like, for the house was like a 
build ships, and others states—some to he school- § $ wheel within a wheel, and there was no end of 
masters, and some to play on the violin; but not- § the things done there. 
withstanding these obvious rights and special} Along the street in front of us there was a 
adaptations, we are all of us, all along life, garniture of carts and milk-wagons, and the 
shirking our tasks, shirking out of our proper $ Sears were dammed up from year’s end to 
selves, and apologizing to one another, whether year’s end by potato parings and cabbage leaves. 
we step out of the beaten track, or whether we $I, who had been used to the wide liberty of 
donot. So it happens that we waste much pre- 3 sheep range and cattle-track, for “Ours was a 
cious time in palliation, and explanation, and $ great wild country; and if you climb a hill to 
mitigation, of which there is no need. I do not $its top, I don’t see where your eye can stop:” 
pretend to be any more independent in this re- found the limits of my liberty almost unendur- 
gard than my neighbors, and, indeed, I confess } able, and the sieam of washing-kettles and boil- 
that the apologetic side of my character is truly § ing pigs’ feet a good deal less to my,liking than 
ludicrous. Jt will come about that I am cor- the smell of hay-fields, of orchards, and the 
nered between facts and theories, and feel bound 3 breath of cows. 
to attempt a reconciliation. For instance. My Our “apartments” consisted of four rooms—a 
fortunes not being equal to my occasions, I was $ parlor, seven by eight feet, I should judge—a 
once reduced to the necessity of taking ‘‘apart- kitchen with one window looking out upon eyer- 
ments!” Now any one, but especially one who § lasting lines of wet clothes, and swarms of chil- 
‘shas had hopes,” would feel some humiliation, ‘dren growing and vegetating in the dirt; and 
if under such circumstances he should some day $ Stwo “dark rooms,” those most miserable inyen- 
receive intelligence that his fashionable friend, § tions of the enemy. j 
(and everybody has one fashionable friend) was The hall was like a crack in an ant-hill—at 
coming to dine! \ the door was a husk mat, and on the stairs some 

Pity me then, and ‘lend your serious hearing $ S oil-cloth was nailed—a few pencil sketches, 
to what I shall unfold.” If it had been a floor 3 drawn by the children, ornamented the side 
in a ‘desirable neighborhood,” the house with S$ walls, but except these there was no attempt at 
modern improvements—use of kitchen, bath and } decoration. 
yard, it might have been got round; but, bless? Our front room was study, parlor, dining-room 
my soul! the arrangement spoke for itself—it ¢ Sand all, so we had small accommodation for visi- 

ras not genteel! ‘The miserable fact might as : tors, and limited our hospitalities accordingly. 
well be told first as last—the ‘“‘apartments” were $ Judge then of our consternation, when, as we 
in a ‘tenant house!’ Some of the adjoining win- Swere discussing our chop one day, Gov. M. 
dows were ornamented with signs made of white 3 his wife, and three proud daughters, (old neigh- 
paper cut in long basques, and set off with strips § bors of ours) were suddenly inundated upon us. 
of pink and blue paper, curiously notched and$ The enormity, the atrocious criminality of 
plaited—from others swung coats and trousers § what I had done, rose up before me, and before 


of the commonest sorts, stretched over boards— $ an accusation was made I began to plead guilty. 
218 
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Pretence was too ridiculous—that was out of the § and there, in her big bonnet and black alpaca 
question. It could be said, however, that no pro- 3 dress, a band-box in one hand, and a pillow-case 
vision was made for that class of people who Sof dried apples in the other, was aunt Becky 
wished to live respectably on limited means, and 3 Thompson, from the country, her face a-glow with 
really, at the time we took this little place, it $ the happy excitement of seeing me. 

was the best we could do. Our tastes were very | Not to introduce her on the very door-sill, 
simple—we were altogether comfortable, and in : would have been an insult which she would have 
fact rather liked the novelty of our baby-house— $ \ never forgiven me; and though I knew the white 
for the sake of our friends, however, we hoped § ‘ glove of my exquisite friend had never come in 
to have ampler room before long, and incident- § ; contact with a hand stained with blue-dye, as 
ally it was mentioned that we had the best pros-} was hers, I nerved myself wp, and said in a 
pect of obtaining a most eligible house! § tone adapted to her deafness, ‘My aunt Becky 

It seemed as if the fifty wooden clocks of that § Thompson, from the country, Mr. Glass-of-fash- 
great establishment were all striking at once, 3 ion.” With habitual politeness he relieved her 
every time one of the three proud daughters $ of her sack of apples, and offered to assist her 
attempted to speak. The shoe-maker pounded § § up stairs, but aunt Becky declined the attention. 
with twice his customary vehemence—one of the ’ She had not the rheumatis, she said, and as for 
children was whipt, and turned boo-hooing into 3 ; being helped by such a pair of spindle-legs, it 
the hall to cool, and the fashionable dress-maker $ was out of the question. 
came to the door to see how I liked the sleeve’ She was dazzled and bewildered—wanted to 
of my new calico dress! 8 see the rest of my folks, and would not for some 

I was in constant fear lest the governor would ; time shape her steps to my seductive suggestions. 
break through the little cottage chair he sat on, ; I got her up stairs at last, however, and for that 
and I confess I only breathed freely when Mrs. § evening I kept her there; and when the Glass- of- 
M. looped together her fine sable, and her § fashion left his adieus for her and hoped he 
daughters dragged their velvet trains along the § : would see her again, I replied with great appa- 
patched oil-cloth, and over the husk mat. rent naivete, that I hoped he would come often 

Honesily, good reader, could you have kept $ while she remained with us—that she was a 
apologizing as I did? Probably, if you should § person of admirable worth and great originality, 
ever ask me about my experience in “apart-$and though not accustomed to metropolitan 
ments,” I should shake my head dubiously, and ; usages, possessed the more perfect culture of a 
leave you to infer that this sketch was drawn $ hard experience. 
entirely from imagination, for I don’t believe I$ I said all this, not so much because I was 
could get over the feeling that the confession § ashamed to be ashamed, as to apologize for my 
would require an apology. Saunt Becky Thompson. But next day, when I 

“Upon another occasion,” when we had really : showed her oyer the house, and she saw my 
attained to the occupation of an eligible house, I$ three silk dresses, (every drawer and wardrobe 
found myself reduced to the necessity of apolo- § must be opened to her inspection, ) took an in- 
gizing again, and with a much greater degree of 3 ventory of the furniture, and exclaimed at the 
warmth, and longer sweep of extenuation than $ extravagance of keeping two ‘oirls,” came the 
before. ‘ apologies that were apologies. 

A number of acquaintances were passing the § “What did this cost, I want to know?” she 
evening with us—there was warmth and lights $ asked, as she put on her spectacles, and spread 
everywhere, music in the parlor, and a general 3 § ¢ my shawl across her knees. 
atmosphere of gayety, ease, and plenty. Of course § : ‘Why, I am almost afraid to tell you, aunt 
I wore my best dress, my point-lace, and flowers § Becky,” I said, ‘it cost so much.” That was 
in my hair. $the truth; Iwas afraid to tell her. There was 

In an unfortunate pause of the music, and : no resisting her importunities, however, so I 
when some suggestions of dancing were being must needs qualify the fact with apologies. 
whispered about, there fell a violent knocking: ‘It seems a good deal to pay, aunt Becky,” I 
on the door. Unaccustomed to such appeals, the 3 said, “but it is very warm, and will last me as 
servants would never heed it, 1 knew, and mind-§ long as I live, and always be in fashion—though 
ful of the possibilities, I tried quietly to escape; nt be sure I don’t care much about on 
but the polished editor of the ‘Glass of Fashion” : You see a good cloak is very expensive,” 
had heard “the knocking at the south entry,” } then the styles are constantly changing, and 1 
too, and spite of my softest ‘Don’t trouble your- : a great trouble and costs a great deal of money 
self,” would accompany me. ‘He opened the door, $ to keep making alterations. My father used to 
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teach me that a good thing was always the § thought it better that my right hand should for- 
cheapest.” $ eetits cunning than that I should dare to mourn 
That allusion to my father was a fine stroke— $ for my fortieth cousin, gone to rest while I was 
aunt Becky was so charmed with the evidence $ yet hunting hens’ nests, and making rag dolls. 
that I remembered him at all, in my fine city $ *To be sure,” she would say, wiping her eyes 
home, that she folded up the shawl with a deep $at the mention of some of these kinsfolk who 
sigh of satisfaction. Shaye been in Abraham’s bosom these twenty 
A straw bonnet, she thought, would have an- 3 years—‘to be sure they were taken before you 
swered just as well as a yelvet one, and would $ were old enough to realize your loss, but then 
have cost two or three dollars less, like enough. f you know their’ places never can be filled to 
To this I assented, but apologized by saying 3 you.” 
that my velvet would do up for two or three} Alas, alas! unless my memory did some of 
winters, and be just as good as new—in the long } these collateral branches of my family great 
run it was the most economical, and I could not § injustice, I had no desire to have their places 
afford a new bonnet every year! She was not $ filled. But to have hinted this would have been 
quite satisfied, and must needs try it on over to redden aunt Becky’s pale cheek with sorrow- 
her muslin cap, when she declared that it looked ; ful indignation into the likeness of 
like all-possess. 3 
Of course it was not pretty, I assented, but 
so a thing Was durable I cared very little how it ; This would have been wanton cruelty, and in 
looked. fact it was necessary to counterfeit, in some sort, 
That was a nullifier—aunt Becky said she did ; what I did not feel, in order to make her under- 
not know but that she would buy one for her ; stand correctly what I did feel. The artist does 
Nancy, if she could find one anywhere that had § not paint things as they are, but to make us see 
a little bonnet to it, and wasn’t all cape. them as they are. Aunt Becky had never made 
My silver teapot, for the plainness of which I$ yoom in her heart for anybody except crazy 
had been obliged to apologize on two or three cousin Ruth, and blind old uncle Peter, and 
occasions previously, had to be apologized for to } ; therefore was there always an emptiness, and a 
aunt Becky, for being at all. 3 yearning in her nature, and she must needs be 
It was always worth almost as much as the $a mourner to the end of her life. ' 
money it cost—would not break, and better ee No man nor woman, and no set of men and 
all, my grandmother used to have one very { women monopolizes and absorbs all that is good 
much like it. Here I drew her attention off by $ sand great, and who ever will narrow himself to 
enumerating every piece of plate my grand-$ that prejudice must pay the penalty, that is all. 
mother ever had, and while aunt Becky had her ; My grandfather wore buckles on his shoes— 
hand before her eyes in the effort to recall the $ talked exclusively of the war of the Revolution— 
memory of a certain set of antique spoons, I * believed there were giants in those days, and 
contrived to slip the obnoxious teapot behind } $ that the children of men were all dwarfs there- 
the tin one that we had in the ‘‘apartments.” ‘after: but is that any reason why I should 
Some new things were kept out of sight alto- $ § cherish unmitigated contempt for patent leathers, 
gether, and certain old ones brought promi- and refuse to name with reverence the great 
nently forward in their places—old times and { names of to-day? 
old friends were dwelt upon with an serpents But to return; I will only apologize for my 
melancholy pathos, for aunt Becky would have 3 digression, and close this paper on apologies. 


“That sanguinary flower inscribed with love.” 
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LINES FOR AN ALBUM. 





BY LOTTIE LINWOOD. 





Atnreapy have the shadows crept 
Across thy path, fair girl— 

Yet in thy bosom thou hast kept 
A pure, unsullied pearl. 

* A gem of innocence and truth, 

Hope’s sunny dream so fair, 

That blessed thee in thy earliest youth, 
Is beaming brightly there. 


Life is no dark, unreal thing, 
No dream of bliss or woe, 

Tho’ joys die out while blossoming, 
Or stayed the tears that flow. 

Life just begins, immortal life!— 
While here in earthly bowers; 

Remember then, amid its strife 
May bud unifading flowers. 
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THEH PHARL LOCKET. 





BY BESSIE BEECHWOOD. 





CHAPTER I. 

Iv was a dark, November day, and the shadows ° 
scemed to lie thickest upon the tall trees of Til- $ 
ney Park, which made a dreary setting for the 
stern, old stone mansion, whose harsh outlines 
were gradually coming into bold relief as the 
leaves, with which the summer, like the robins in 
the story, had charitably veiled it, fell off brown 
and crisp from the rapidly baring branches. 

There was a hush as of despair oyer all the 
domain that gloomy afternoon, that seemed ‘the 
saddest’’ of all ‘*the melancholy days.” Nothing, 
save the falling of a nut, or the flutter of a with- 
ered leaf, broke the stillness in all that broad 
park, except in the corner most remote from the 
house, where lingered a young man, whose hasty 
step, as he paced up and down, casting from 
time to time a look of expectation along the path 
that led in the direction of the house, snapped a 
dry twig or startled a wondering squirrel. 

He was a handsome man of about thirty, and § 
attired in a hunting costume, though he carried 3 
no gun, thus betraying that his game was not § 
of the usual kind. There was a wary look in 
his quick eye, a sinister expression about the} 


full lip, and a yielding clasp in the well-shaped 3 


hand, which now rested against a tree as he 
stopped to listen, that would have struck a close 


$ visitor, but permitted her to come quite to the 
3 tree against which he leaned, before he testified 
his consciousness of her presence. 
eo was a fair, young girl of seyenteen, with 
aying, auburn hair, parted and put smoothly 
a ck from her face, which was pale, and bore 
traces of recent agitation. Her delicate mouth 
> had a firm, proud curve, and the whole pose of 
‘the classical head had a haughty air, subdued 
only by the large, soft, blue eyes. 
“Twas about to conclude that Miss Tilney had 
gotten her engagement, or declined to keep 
” said the young man, half sarcastically. 
«Had I done right I should not be here now,” 
replied she, sadly, not heeding his tone. 
“Why, what has happened, Edith?” asked he, 
laying aside his coldness and taking her hand. 
A slight shiver ran through her as she replied, 
‘My father forbade our meeting, William. I 
have transgressed his command, but for the last 
\ time. Ihave come to say farewell!” 
3° “Farewell? for what?” asked he, anxiously. 
$ “Forever!” replied she, with a quivering lip. 
“This then is your boasted love!” exclaimed 
$the young man, bitterly; ‘this is woman’s 
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stancy, that melts at a tyrannous father’s man- 
een who despises me only because I have not 
$ gold to buy his daughter’s hand!’ 


observer unpleasantly, especially if that had } “William Temple, you are speaking of my 
been a woman, for she sees with her instinct} father,” interrupted Edith, the light springing 
and reasons with her heart, and did she but$ for a moment to her eyes. ‘Say what you will 
abide by their decision would be less frequently } of me, but speak not ill of him in my presence.” 
deceived! ’ A moment more, and the light was quenched in 

The patience of the watcher was waning fast, } fast gathering tears. ‘Why will you give utter- 
when the sweep of a long robe over the dead $ ance to such cruel words? You know I Jove 
leaves became plainly audible. A look of boi ous you have won the avowal from my lips, 
umphant satisfaction rested, for a moment, upon § and yet you taunt me beeause I would obey my 


the young man’s handsome features, but as the 3 
sound drew nearer was laid aside for one of 
injured feeling, more in accordance with the 
delay he had suffered. 

Presently a dark silk dress, distinguishable 
from the bare trunks only by its motion, began 
to be perceptible among the growing shadows. 
The deliberate pace at which it advanced, be- 
tokened no great anxiety on the part of the 
wearer to hasten the meeting. 

The young man remained at the rendezyous 
nor adyanced a single step to meet his expected 
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$ father!” 

“Love? you call that love which at the first 
obstacle shrinks affrighted, and returns to yield ~ 
submission to the first who cares to claim it! 
Give me deeds not words,” sneered the young 
man, whose growing excitement expressed itself 
in rapid strides before the tree against which 
Edith leaned. 

“But what shall, what ought I do?” asked she, 
in the deepest distress. ‘*My father has the right 
to be obeyed, and doubtless decides for the best 
S good of his unhappy child. I dare not brave his 
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just displeasure! Tell me, William, what am 13 Seeming not to hear the equivocal conclusion 
to do?” ,of her reluctant assent, Temple threw off his 
“Return to your father, Miss Tilney; be a coldness and lavished the warmest expressions 
model of obedience,” replied Temple, bitterly, jot affection and devotion upon the young girl, 
“cand remember, as the result of your submis- § whose heaviness of heart not all his endearments 
sion, that your solemn vow pledged to me is § could lighten. They even oppressed her, for she 
broken, your promise of fidelity disregarded, $ $felt that she had bought them dearly, and the 
and all sacred ties save that of daughter, snap- § : struggle was too recent to be easily forgotten. 
ped by your hand! Go, add one more to that list $ With a sigh she acquiesced in his arrangements 
of faithless women that stands for the whole sex!” 3 for their elopement, and at the first moment she 
“William, you are cruel, unjust!” sobbed 3 could leave him, terminated the meeting which 
Edith. @ had been a painful one to her, and which had 
“Were I Sir Arthur Blake, the answer would § still left the sting in her heart, for the dull pain 
be different. The father would forget the un- oppressed her breath as she took her way back 
principled libertine in the glitter of his wealth; Sto the house through the increasing darkness, 
or should he oppose, the daughter’s filial piety } which seemed to her like the promise of her 
could not resist the title of ‘My Lady,’ and turn § future life. 
indifferently from his shining thousands! But) 
I am poor, plain William Temple, and parental } CHAP LAR) Ti 
authority is a convenient cloak to cover your! A wrnxK passed, bringing the day fixed for the 
reluctance to unite your proud name with mine “3 fatal step, that step which only the most unrea- 
Less art would have answered to dismiss me; I $ sonable severity of unfeeling parents can in any 
shall no longer trouble you with my presump- 3 : way excuse, 
tuous presence.” With a flushed cheek and Edith took her place at the evening board, 
frowning brow the young man turned to leave with a pale cheek and eyes, from which the 
the spot. $ utmost effort of her will could scarcely keep the 
“Stay, William!” exclaimed Edith, turning $ tears. Her mother’s watchful eye saw her agita~ 
deathly pale, but the fire of resolution lighting $ tion, but forbore with a mother’s tenderness to 
her eye, and the lines around her mouth becom- ; question her before the assembled family. Not 
ing rigid with determination. ‘You do not, so her father’s, his glance, though less quick, 
cannot think me the base, heartless creature § discoyered her distress. As he looked search- 
your anger represents me. What proof can T ; ingly at her, she shrank beneath his gaze, and a 
offer you of my sincerity, of the pain this neces- § suspicion seemed to cross his mind, for he said 
sity gives me? How shall I convince you that { abrupily: 
my love is real and earnesi.?” ‘“‘Wdith, have you seen Temple to-day?” 
“Leave this place where I am forbidden to see “No, father,” replied she, in a low voice, 
you,” exclaimed he, eagerly, “not since the day you forbade it.” 
Edith started and looked at him with a fright- The father’s brow lightened. 
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ened air. “That is right,” said he, ‘I am glad that you 
‘Leave it! impossible! Where should I go?” {have seen the justice of my objection, and 
said she. yielded to it. His poverty were no obstacle, if 
«Jf you would prove your truth go with me; $ you loved him, for I have enough for both; but 
at the altar we will bid defiance to tyranny!” 3 he is unprincipled and base in heart and cin 
**T dare not!” replied Edith, shuddering. seeking you alone for that dross, which shall 


“You dare not brave a father’s unjust anger, 3 } never be his. Were you to listen to his specious 
and yet you dare break your vow and call on ? * tales, and so far forget what is due to yourself 
truth to witness it!’ said Temple, relapsing § 5 and me, as to marry him against my wish, be 
again into bitterness; ‘tell me not that such 3 ysure no penny of mine should ever cross the 
would be your answer could I bring gold to$ ; ‘palm of William Temple. But this harshness is 
back my suit! You dare not brave the world’s § unnecessary; you are a good girl, and would not 
scorn by wedding a poor man, even though your } so grieve and anger a just father. 
heart. dictate it!” Every word was a dagger in the heart of the 

‘William! I will wed you,” exclaimed Edith, $ affectionate girl, and she paled and flushed 
firmly, “if but to prove you wrong in thinking : beneath the glances directed toward her, by her 
me the mercenary wretch you would haye me $ father’s marked address. 
believe you do! and may heave en forgive me!” 3 The deep sting lay not in the words them- 
she added, sadly. selves, but in the half consciousness of their 
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truth. She felt the guarded baseness of her 3 fear for the future. My only grief is in leaving 
lover’s character, though she knew naught ? 3 you and my dear father by stealth, and in anger; 
against him; but the unerring instinct of her$but you, mother, will not desert me, you will 
woman’s nature warned her of her danger, and} ever think kind of your absent and disobedient 
she heard it only to disregard it. Temple was ‘child! Oh! do not let my father curse me! 
her first love, the first who had told her she was ; though he may refuse to forgive me, and may 
fair, and poured his tales of adoration into an $ : even forbid me to look on his dear face again, 
unpractised ear, so that the charm of novelty, 3 $ do not let that blight rest on my life and sink 
the distant glitter of that unknown world, which : me to the graye!” 
in her secluded home, rarely lighted up the dim : The poor girl wept conyulsively, and Mrs. 
arches even in story, for her father was a stern ‘Tilney was a little more composed. <A. silent 
scion of a puritan stock, dazzled and bewildered § prayer for her child stilled the tumult of her 
her. She believed the gay tales he told her, and ‘feelings, and with many counsels, blessings and 
thought him good and noble, till she learned to : caresses, she left the trembling and exhausted 
know him better, because no one else had ever § Edith to make her last preparations for leaving, 
been contrasted with him, and in this her father, : for ever, that place, which though dark and 
out of love for her, had erred. Had she more ¢ s stern, had been her home and only dwelling 
freely mingled with society, even though the $ : place, and was still the resting place of those it 
fresh bloom of youthful trust were brushed $ almost broke her heart to part from. Surely 
away, she could have better judged the sound- % the punishment of her disobedience had begun 
ness of the thoughts and sentiments she now so $ already. 
blindly accepted. But the most powerful of all’ he evening had descended and lay heavily 
the reasons that drew her to the handsome Tem-$ 0n the bare landscape that met Edith’s eye as 
ple, was the firm belief in his devoted love for $ she left her home, and with the quick step of 
her! Here her woman’s heart could not build § excitement set forth to the irysting-place. As 
up defences and parley coldly from the walls. } she gained a slight eminence that commanded 
With that key, though a false one, the gates of the house, the moon looked brightly down from 
the citadel were opened, and the garrison sub- $a rent in the dull clouds, and rested on the grey 
dued—all but Reason, who struggled with her 3 stone pile like a mournful smile. Edith stopped, 
jailers and often broke their bands! Sand with glittering, fevered eyes, took her last 

The anxious mother read the whole tale in S farewell of the dear old place. 
that changing countenance, .and, when the meal } As her glance wandered oyer the house, her 
was over, followed the trembling girl to her$ mother’s pale face, clearly defined by the moon- 
room. Not a word was spoken, but, when the light on the dark back ground of the unlighted 
door closed behind them, Edith threw herself § ¢ room, met her gaze at the window of her own 
into her mother’s arms and burst into tears. ‘chamber. She dropped upon her knees, and 

“My poor child,” murmured the latter, ca- : stretched forth her arms, imploring a last bless- 
ressing her, “think well of what you are about 3 ; ing. With streaming eyes, the poor mother 
to do. Remember there is no retreat when $ x extended her hands toward her kneeling child, 
once the step is taken. Trust not to your father’s $ and her lips moved in prayer inandible, except 
forgiveness, for he is a stern man when he be- $ $ to listening ears above. 
lieves himself in the right, and will not relent} Edith staggered to her fect, and was about to 
when once his word is passed. Think, small} resume her way, when Temple, impatient of her 
means will be yours, for William is not rich, but $ delay, came beside her. She cast one imploring 
if you love him enough to brave poverty for his } glance from her mother to him, and fell asensi- 
sake, and believe he will make you happy, I : ble in his arms. In a few moments her light 
would not counsel his rejection for that. Of his $ : form was placed in a carriage, not far distant, 
character, you know as wellasI. You are no} : ‘and disappeared from the straining eyes that 
longer a child, judge calmly and decide. Your ? 3 * followed it, towards that land where ‘the jolly 
father has carefully weighed every considera- $ ; blacksmith,” or some one of a trade less honest, 
tion, and thinks it for your good to forbid this § should make the rash step irrevocable. 
union; obedience to him is a sacred duty, and I 
am ouianel to see you waver, though the trial is $ 
a hard one.” CHAPTER III. 

‘‘Mother,” interrupted Edith, ‘my word is Six months have passed, and we find Edith 
passed, and I am my father’s child in that at! Temple in a neat but humble habitation in the 
least; nothing can change it now. I haye no : great city of Tondon. The experience of these 
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few months had served to give her a clear insight His objections were all playfully and gallantly 
into the life she had chosen, and, if the know- 3 proposed, but they would not stand before the 
ledge had paled her cheek, it had not daunted $ battery of a woman’s will, so, still smiling, he 
her firm heart, for so long as her husband was consented, and Mrs. Wilton departed in high 
kind and affectionate, she had no grief, but the : spirits with her victory. 
knowledge of the hard feeling against her, in : Edith looked forward to this break in the mo- 
her father’s heart, and the separation from her $notony of her existence, with almost childish 
mother. ; delight. She had seen but little of society, and 
Temple had stormed a little when he found § ; the charm of novelty was still on even so simple 
the expected forgiveness was withheld, for the $ : an amusement as this, and as it promised to stir 
letter he had insisted upon Edith’s writing, had ¢ the stagnant current of her life, was doubly wel- 
been answered by her wardrobe and jewels, $ ‘come. 
accompanied by a short note from Mrs. Tilney, § The evening came, and dressiitg herself in a 
bidding her hope nothing from her father, forsilbit rich costume, from her girlhood’s ward- 
he was inexorable. But when Temple was con- 3 robe, which looked out of place, quiet as it was, 
vineed, that the dilemma, into which he had with the humble surroundings, she awaited with 
drawn himself, was inevitable, he recovered $ eagerness, her husband’s return to conduct her 
from his disappointment, and alluded no further$to her friend’s. He came at last, and gazed 
to the subject, being too selfish and indolent $ admiringly upon the fair face and elegant attire 
to annoy himself long with anything. Hes : of his young wife. 
really liked his young wife, and was content; She blushed with pride and pleasure to hear 
to have her as a companion for his leisure hours, 3 ‘his praise, and her heart beat high with antici- 
and they formed a large portion of the day, ® pation. 
trusting, as he did, to luck to “‘make the pot} ‘Come William,” she said ai length, as he 
boil.” $ seemed absorbed in a paper he was reading. ‘It 
The young husband was, when he was any- Vis is quite time, is it not?” 
thing, an artist, but the art of the turf andits} ‘Time! for what?” inquired he looking up. 
attendant sciences were more attractive pur-: ‘To go to Mrs. Wilton’s,” replied she. 
suits than any presided over by the muses. This, $ “Oh! yes, but I don’t think we will go, Edie,” 
though a precarious source of revenue, had § said he, folding the paper. 
ever sufficed for his moderate wants, and still § “Not go!” exclaimed she, her heart sinking 
did so, though economy, a novel exercise to the } heavily at the word, ‘and why?” 
young wife, was invoked to preside over the little 3 “Well, I don’t exactly fancy Mrs. Wilton, I 
menage. 3 think her influence is not good for you. She 
All alone in the great city, Edith felt his fre- Stakes too much authority in my house, and med- 
quent absences press most heavily upon her}dles with my affairs. Besides, Edith,” con- 
spirits, and his return, in whatever mood, which ; tinued he playfully, ‘‘you are looking so radiant 
was as various as his fortune, was a relief to to night, that I should be jealous if another only 
her. He-objected most strenuously to her making $ looked at you, so you must stay at home and 
any acquaintance in the neighborhood, lest his } entertain me!” 
too well known occupations should reach her § She was standing beside him, too surprised and 
ear, Though that, of course, was not the reason } disappointed to speak, and as he concluded, he 
he gave her. $ drew her gently to his knee, and lightly kissed 
This was no deprivation to Edith, for there } her cheek. A slight shudder ran through her 
were f®w around her congenial spirits with her : at the caress, and gently disengaging herself, 
own. One family alone had impressed her she was about to withdraw to change her dress, 
agreeably, for the lady, a merchant’s wife, who ; but he prevented her, saying, 
lived near, pitied her loneliness, and often called $ ‘“‘No, no, what is fitting strangers should see 
in, though Temple would not permit her to} you in, is not too good for your husband, so 
return these visits. He would willingly have : don’t alter that becoming costume, but sit down 
prevented. them altogether, but Mrs. Wilton ‘ and imagine you are at the party, it will do 
would take no hints, and was so persistently ¢ »much better, and I cannot possibly be jealous!” 
good-humored, that he was forced to submit to$ Edith did as directed, but it was impossible to 
the acquaintance. : be cheerful with that tumult of feelings raging 
A little tea-party was projected at Mrs. Wil-{ $ in her bosom; it was almost too much to keep 
ton’s, and no rest did Temple see, till he had § back the tears, but she did it, and Temple was 
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consented to Hdith’s being one of the guests.‘ surprised to see her submit so calmly to his 
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heartless cahieh in about an hour he took his for a line of comueiaciies and strengthening 
hat, and to her inquiry if he was going out, ; ; : counsel to her banished child. Edith answered 
replied, i these welcome letters by the means that brought 
“Yes, I believe so, you are not half so enter-$ them, and though she painted her sot in the 
taining as you would have been at the party, so $ : brightest colors her truth would permit, her 
] will go and fulfil an engagement I had half ¢ : mother felt she was unhappy, and directed her 
concluded to break.” to look for comfort where the fountain never 
As the door closed on her petty tyrant, Edith’s i ceases to flow! 
disappointment and indignation found vent in} Temple was too proud and too indolent to 
the bitterest tears she had ever shed. Never had} work, and the darkening aspect of his affairs, 
he, for whom she had sacrificed so much, shown: snatend of rousing him to exertion, led him to 
himself in so despicable a light. He was pettish ° jmeaner shifts to meet his wants. Edith could 
and capricious, she knew, but he was just as $not brook inaction at such a moment. ‘The de- 
uften kind and affectionate, and had not made 3 termination and proud independence of her race 


use of his power to wound her before. : worked within her as she saw want gaining upon 
> 


Ah! William Temple, you little knew that the them, and her husband resting supinely in his 
first tie that bound your wife’s love to you, } ; shallow trust to ‘‘luck.”” Neither pen nor pencil 
snapped with that heartless act of yours. Be-$ were useless weapons in her delicate hand, with 
ware, lest the fabric thus weakened, fall not} which to combat the monster, and she un- 
away, thread by thread, till the remembrance sheathed both to protect her own life, and pro- 
of the one pure influence in your life be all} vide for a dearer than her own, so soon to be 
that remain to you! ; added to her earthly cares. 

Her drawings, though skilfully done, brought 
almost nothing, but they obtained for her a little 

CHAPTER IV. semployment at print-coloring. Her jewels, of 

Mrs. Wizron was provoked and disappointed § which she had few, haying gone little into com- 
at Hdith’s absence, for she alone had been $ ‘pany, were reserved for sterner need, should it 
thought of by the kind little woman in their $ occur, 
entertainment. She saw in an instant, that the $ : At first, Temple’s pride rebelled silently when 
excuse of illness was a feigned one, and divin- ¢ he discovered the secret of his wife’s occupation, 
ing that her intimacy was a source of distress to 3 3 for she, simple girl, concealed it lest it should 
the young wife, she frankly told her of her sus- $ ¢ pain him; rebelied silently, we say, because, 
picions, and, as Edith’s truthfulness could not § though he felt angry that his wife should so 
deny it, she kindly bid her farewell, making her : demean herself, he very prudently said nothing, 
promise to apply to her in any case of need. $ not even betraying his discovery, but making a 
With many tears, Edith parted with her only $yery convenient compromise by seeming blind, 
female friend, and prepared for other sacrifices, $ magnanimously determined to permit her to sup- 
should she be called upon to make them, as shes 3 port him and say nothing about it! 
could but expect from this. 3A smaller lodging was taken, and with every 

Time passed, and the uncertain income that? superfluous piece of furniture disposed of, the 
sustained the little household, flagged seriously, $ : two ill-assorted beings took up their abode there; 
and often with the greatest care, the fare was 3 and there in that narrow room, so unlike the 
scant. Edith grieved not for this, except that it lofty, mysterious, onk-paneled apartment im 
affected the wayward temper of her husband. : which she first saw the light, Edith pressed to 
He was often kind to her in word and manner, ; her bosom her first born, her infant daughter, 
but the scene of the party was often repeated $ $ Who, but a mother, can tell with what a gush 
in other matters, though Edith never laid herself § of tenderness she first gazed on those little ex- 
open to a similar trial. Still the same spirit } pressionless features, and felt that it was hers to 
of wanton cruelty from very lack of healthful 3 love, to cherish, to work for, while life remained! 
occupation, often wounded her sensitiyeness, ; She had neyer really loved her husband; hers 
but always in so good-humored a manner, that } at best had been the inexperienced sentiment of 
though it doubly barbed the arrow, gave no ?a newly awakened, romantic nature, and his own 
chance to ayoid the blow. acts had unclasped the tendrils of a naturally 

The bright spots amid these petty trials, were } affectionate heart, and she had long ceased even 
the occasional stolen letters from her mother, to fancy that she loved him. She saw her de- 
who would not openly transgress her husband’s : lusion, but rather deemed all love a fancy, except 
commands, but found many a secret conveyance } a mother’s, than that she had mistaken. Happily 
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she was spared the agony of discovering too late, } bravely, her determined will and Christian faith 
that she could love another! $ upholding her through all, 

Eyery duty of her humble and laborious lot § 
had been scrupulously performed, but with a} 
dead and cold precision! in every act of the day, 
heart alone was wanting, and as the responsive 
chord was mute in Temple’s breast, he was well 
satisfied with his wife’s proceedings, nor felt the 
want of it. Now the young mother’s heart 
warmed to him in his new relationship, but he 
seemed blindly determined that no kindly feel- 
ing should there find resting place, for he sel- 
fishly and unfeelingly grumbled at their little 
one for being a ‘stupid girl,” and at the in- 
creased expense! For months his earnings, if {darling child to meet his fancied wants, or fur- 
there were any, found not their way into the $ nish him the sums he required to be lost at play. 
common hoard, but went, with much of Edith’s : 3 S He had long ceased to disguise his profession 
little store, to add to his own peculiar pleasures, from his wife, and the depraved companions who 
and yet he could talk of expense! ‘sometimes accompanied him home, were a sore 

Edith murmured not, but pressing her baby trial to her pure mind. A few dollars once in 
to her swelling bosom, closed the half opened § many weeks, contributed from his unlawful gains 
portals of her heart, shutting only her child ; to the little household, furnished a pretext for 
within. ; {repeated calls upon Edith, and often many little 

With a lighter heart and firmer purpose could ssums of her own were paid back in addition, 
Edith ply her weary task, now that she could before he would consent, to believe the trifle gone. 
raise her eyes from the monotonous expanse of 3 ; These were not her heaviest trials, for harsh 
black and white, or the gaudy array of her color § Swords now oftener passed the lips of her hus- 
box, to rest them on the sweet face of her sleep- : band than gentle ones, and though they failed to 
ing babe, or catch inspiration from its large, blue $ moye when addressed to her, they swelled her 
eyes. : heart with indignation and resentment when her 

Temple was little at home, for he was not fond § ? child was the object, and Temple soon learned 
of children, selfish people seldom are; a few $ where alone Edith was vulnerable. He had neyer 
moments’ boisterous play, that made the young $ quite forgiven her for her father’s firm refusal 
mother’s heart tremble, was enough to weary : to receive him, and thus his malice found vent. 
him, and he would toss it back to Edith and go $ The child was a bright, intelligent, little crea- 

out again to companions more congenial than $ ture, and learned readily the many playful ways 
purity and innocence like those. ‘These ab- 3 that delight a mother’s heart, and it was Edith’s 
sences gave Edith little pain, for he had so ‘greatest happiness to teach it only as a mother 
severed his interests from hers that she cared! can, It was the light of her existence, and 
little where he was, for with her love he had} Temple wondered to see her so cheerful under 
lost the power to annoy her. She was happy 3 all she had to endure, and took peculiar delight 
with her child, and knew nor sighed for any 2 in annoying her through her child. He could 
other world than that in which she lived. True, { not for his life have told why his evil genius so 
she worked hard, and often trembled for the : prompted him, but her even temper and gentle 
future, but she trusted in Providence and her } uncomplainingness fretted him; and though she 
own good strength, and struggled bravely on in § s was all the most loving of wives could have been 
the present. Young and educated for so dif- § vin duty, he took great delight in amusing his 
ferent a sphere, experience had made a steady, $ leisure moments, when at home, by paining and 
thinking woman of her, and the pious teachings $ annoying her. 
of her youth stood her in good need amid thet Tt amused him to hear those rosy little lips 
many little annoyances, so much more wearing $ lisp the profane words that passed proftsely be- 
to the spirits and temper than great misfortunes Stween his base companions and himself, even 
to which she was subjected. Swhen she was present; and the poor mother’s 

How often thonghts of bitter repentance swept $ heart would chill to hear him teach her and 
over her spirit for her disobedience! but she ‘laugh at her success, till the poor child, delighted 
would not add repining to her fault, and accepted ¢ i with the notice ae attracted, grew fond of the 
the punishment of her own rashness meekly ands society of her father and his friends, and Edith 





CHAPTER V. 

TureE years haye passed, and the blind god- 
dess has not recognized the devotion of her 
faithful follower, William Temple. One room 
now contains all that he can call his own, and 
more than he has a right to claim. The drain 
upon Edith’s little earnings to supply his not 
yery moderate demands, had kept them at the 
utmost verge of subsistence for some time. 

It was hard, very hard for her to stint her 
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strove in vain to impress her with the wicked- § 
ness of that which her father taught her. er 
was affectionate and dearly loved her mother, $ 

and would obey her readily when alone, but § 
when her father gave a contrary command, 

which he often did, so that his vanity saagilt 
be flattered by her preference, she obeyed him $ 
first. s 

This was a heayy blow to Edith, and with an ; 
agonized heart she pictured the future of her $ 

darling, and wept and prayed for help and $ 
counsel in her need. 

She had not heard for a long time from her 3 
mother; possibly, she thought, her address might $ 
have been destroyed, and her mother might have $ 
lost the clue to her residence in the several $ 
changes she had made. In her emergency she 3 
felt that a mother’s counsel could aid her, and 3 
she determined to write openly to her. The § 
letter was dispatched, and she waited as calmly 3 
as she could for a reply. 

One evening Temple, who had been absent 
since the day before, came in, pale and moody, 
and found Hdith teaching the little being kneel- 
ing upon her lap its evening prayer. ‘I'emple 
sat a few moments, but impatient of the child’s 
absorbed attention, exclaimed, 

“Hdith, do get through that nonsense, and let. 
the child come here. I ami not going to have my 
child made a praying hypocrite, like that close- 
fisted old rascal, her worthy grandfather.” 

“Let Edie go to papa, mamma,” said the child, 
interrupting the half spoken supplication, and $ 
making an effort to get down from her lap. : 

“Go, Edie,” was all the mother could say, as} 
with a quiyering lip she sect the little, bare feet : 
upon the floor, and turned to some work to hide NG 

her bitter grief. 

A weight seemed to rest upon her pen as she 
traced the lines that must be finished by the mor- 
row; and each merry laugh of her child at the 
antics of its father, whom it had won from his 
sullenness, went to her heart like a sharp steel; 
but a firm determination to saye that innocent 
child from the danger that threatened, and her- 
self from the misery of its alienated affections, 
dawned in her heart, and though indistinct, $ 
neryed her to bear the present heavy trial. $ 

The work finished, she carried it early to its $ 
destination, for 2 smali sum there owing her was 
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remained but the very necessities of furniture 
and wardrobe to look to for relief, 

Never had despondency rested so heavily upon 
her before. Temple knew her errand, and left 
‘the house before her return, not daring to meet 
her eye. How thankful she was for this, for the 
utter loathing which his baseness had wakened 
in her heart could ill brook his presence then! 
The half defined determination to leaye him took 
Srapid form in her mind; but where could she 
go? She was penniless and friendless! Days 
shad passed, and no word had come from her 
mother; Mrs. Wilton had offered to befriend her, 
but she shrank from applying to any one who 


$knew her husband, so for the present all was 


dark before her. 

On returning, she found Edie awake and call- 
ing ‘‘mamma’” for her morning meal. A little 
stale bread made into pap with water, for Edith’s 
independence had a horror of debt even for the 
merest trifle, sufficed for the slender wants of 
the child for the time, and the poor, young 
mother sat down, fasting, to ponder the pros- 
pects of the future. 

Not long had she remained thus, when a knock 
at the door brought, as she hoped, the long- 
looked for letter. It was a small package, and 
she seized it eagerly; the hand was strange, and 
with a sinking heart she broke the seal. It was 
a letter from the old housekeeper of Tilney Park, 
and contained but a few lines painfully written, 
but those few lines sufficed to tell her that her 
mother’s counsel was lost to her forever upon 
earth! 

Poor Edith felt that little more remained of 
grief or anguish now, and for a time despair 
obtained the mastery. 

The blow was too heavy and sudden, at the 
moment when she needed so much the aid of her 
mother’s advice, for her to examine the contents 
of the package, and Ndie, weary with trying to 
gain her attention, had seated herself upon the 
§ floor, and was playing with the articles, which, 
unperceiyed by her mother, she had taken from 
the paper. 

When Edith became calmer, she observed the 
playthings that so absorbed the little girl, and 
taking them from her to examine, found a dia- 
mond ring and a locket set with pearls, The 


locket she knew to contain her mother’s like- 


her dependence for the day. Judge of her feel- ; ness, and sadly opened it to gaze once more upon 
ings when she learned taat her husband had 3 those beloved features, now become so inexpres- 
received it the day before, and squandered the } 3 sibly dear. As she touched the spring, two slips 
bread of her child and herself at the gaming- ; 2 of paper fell from beneath the cover, and upon 
table, where so much of her brain and heart had $ unfolding them she found ‘two fifty pound notes! 
been staked and lost before. Her jewels had$ What a wild leap her heart gaye at the wel- 


2 
gone the same way one by one, and now nothing § come and unexpected sight! On the paper that 
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enclosed them were a few parting words from ; faded dress, as we came home from school to- 


that mother, whose protection of her child thus } gether!” 


ceased not even with life! $ «Not so, and I hardly admire or love you more 
Now all was clear and easy to the still sor-$in that neat gingham morning-dress, than in 
rowing Edith, not a moment more would she ex- § those old times when you would lift those great, 
pose her child and herself to the baneful influence ; blue eyes to my face, in grateful surprise at my 
exercised by her unprincipled husband. ‘To de- 3 boyish gallantry,” replied he, earnestly. ‘* How 
cide deliberately was to act promptly with her, $ uncle Henry did use to rave at my low fancy for 
so hastily writing a few lines to inform Temple § the poor sewing woman’s daughter! I can afford 
of her determination, its reasons, and the source 3 to forgive him that one of these days, if that little 
of her present means, she enclosed one of the ’ girl will but become his niece!” 
notes, and securing the rest of her treasures; “My dear boy!” exclaimed a lady, whose 
about her, quickly attired Hdie and herself, and § handsome face showed traces of deep care, 
set out with their little wardrobe packed in her 3 entering the parlor at this critical juncture. 
only basket, to the station of the train for Liver- 3 ‘Heaven be praised for your safe return!” 
pool. : The cordial greeting over, a quiet chat over 
Temple’s rage at Hdith’s flight was violent in- $ the incidents of the traveller’s voyage succeeded. 
deed, and self-condemnation was not the least $ ‘Do you know, Mrs. Temple,” said Frank, 
of its incentives; and then, too, he fancied her $ “that after I had described my dear friends in 
mother must have left her some important sum, $ America to my mother, she felt sure that you 
which she was determined he should not share, § and she are old acquaintances?” 
go he strove to find some clue to her where-$ ‘‘ Wilton! Adelaide Wilton!” exclaimed Mrs. 
abouts, that he might extort a portion by claim- $ Temple, “‘she was a dear and early friend at 
ing their child. But in vain, for Edith had s Home. Strange! that her son should have been 
taken every care to prevent his success, so he $ our first, and almost only friend in a foreign 
wisely contented himself, and found in the fifty § land!” 
pounds a healing balm for his wounded feelings. § “Yet it is true,” replied Frank, kindly. “My 
Once in Liverpool, Edith was not long in secur- $ father’s embarrassments made him accept my 
ing passage upon a packet bound to that hayen : uncle’s offer of protection, and, with occasional 
of security to the oppressed of other lands, Ame- § visits ‘home,’ here I have been ever since.” 
rica, too often a ‘‘city of refuge” for those who 3 «Your dear mother would hardly recognize in 
“leave their country for their country’s good.” 8 the face and form, on which so many bitter years 
With a heart lightened of half its cares, but have left their heavy mark, the bright and happy 
still heavy at parting from the land of her birth, } Edith of her memory,” sighed Mrs. Temple. 
and with the dread of the untried life before her, “But, mother,” exclaimed the young girl, 
Edith gazed upon the receding shore with eyes } ‘‘the years of trial and sorrow through which 
fast growing dim with tears, and pressing her } you struggled so bravely, with your poor Edith 
rescued darling to her bosom, thanked heaven {to paralyze your efforts, are passed, and we are 
for present safety, and implored its help for 3 now above the reach of want while heayen leaves 
future need. sus your ready pen and my ability to teach. So, 
: mother, you may call back your banished roses, 
CHAPTER VI. sand be once more a bright and happy Edith!” 
«Tumre, Frank, see what your rudeness has} The mother smiled sadly, but fondly on her 
accomplished,” exclaimed a gentle, chesnut- 3 child. 
haired maiden, the tears suffusing her soft, blue § “No, no, Edie, not while the weight of a 
eyes as she displayed the broken clasp of a $ father’s past anger rests upon my heart! Never 
pearl-set medallion to the penitent youth, Pete the yision of his grey hairs bowed in 
ardent embrace had caused the mischief. 3 lonely sorrow beside the silent hearth, lives in 
“J declare ’m heart-broken, ma belle,” replied : the thoughts of the child who should be there to 
he, **but you did look so demurely horrified when ; soothe and cheer him!” 
I humbly requested a kiss, I could not el ‘«“By-the-way,” interrupted Frank, willing to 
risking the attempt at all hazards—and I just } divert the mournful current of the conversation, 
home after a six months’ absence!” \ “I made a conquest on board the ship on my 
“But, Frank,” remonstrated she, with a rosy { return. Don’t be jealous, Edith, it was only an 
blush, ‘“‘you forget you are almost a man now, old gentleman, who took a wonderful fancy to 
and I no longer the little girl you used to lift : your humble servant. He is travelling for diver- 


‘ 
over the gutters, in spite of her patched and} sion, I think, and apropos, I promised to show 
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him the ‘lions’ to-day; so give me the locket 
my awkwardness broke, and I will have it re- 
paired as I go—I will be more gentle next 
time!” 

A bright blush, and a murmured “saucy fel- 
low,” from Edith, sent him off in high spirits, 
hardly hearing Mrs. Temple’s caution to restore 
in safety her mother’s precious miniature. 

Yes, reader, this was poor Edith Temple, who, 
after tasting of the bitterest waters of poverty and 
toil, had risen above the stormy billows, and was 
now safely, though humbly sheltered in this 
little cottage in New York. ‘That Providence, 
which every trial taught her but more confid- 
ingly to remember, had buoyed her up and 
smiled upon every effort of her determined will; 
until now with her lovely daughter, well and ele- 
gantly educated, and a neat little sum laid up 
for emergencies, she could lay aside needle, pen 
and pencil, except when faney prompted, and 
spare her darling any more arduous labor than 
the charge of a few music scholars, whose in- 
struction afforded her as much delight as emolu- 
ment. 

Yet, as we have seen, Edith was not happy. 


CHAPTER VII. 

“Onn moment, sir!” exclaimed Frank Wilton, 
stopping his companion, the ‘‘shipmate” he had 
spoken of, at the door of a jeweler’s establish- 
ment. ‘I have a little errand to do here, if I 
may presume to detain you a few minutes.” 

“Certainly, my boy, I haye nothing else in 
all this broad confinent to require my attention,” 
replied his companion; ‘or elsewhere either, for 
aught I know,” he added, sadly. 

The jeweler was examining some specimeng 
of gold which a miserable, broken-down, invalid 
Californian was offering for sale as the com- 
panions entered the store. Wrapped in deep 
thought, which the last remark seemed to have 
awakened, the elder gentleman remained near 
the door, gazing absently upon the passers, but 
Frank passed quickly up to the counter, saying, 

“Excuse me, Mr. Coe, for interrupting you, 
but I am in haste, and wish to know if the 
ocket I left to be mended this morning, is fin- 
shed?” 

“T think it is, Mr. Wilton,” replied the jeweler, 
‘producing it from a drawer near. ‘You will 
§ find it quite strong now,” continued he, opening 


: 
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That dark cloud which rose black above her Sand shutting it several times to try its finish, 
girlhood’s horizon, when she left her father’s : then wiping the dust carefully off the glass, he 
yoof beneath the weight of his anger, time had $ closed, enveloped, and delivered it. 
not dissipated; and though she could not grieve} During his deliberate operations, the likeness 
for the step she had taken, when with her infant ; was fully displayed to the gold merchant, who 
in her arms, she left that second home, still, $ stood guard over his little store, close at hand. 
thoughts of her misguided husband would often 3 With a startled, eager look, he glanced from 
vise, and many an earnest prayer had ascended the miniature to Frank, and back again to the 
for his reformation. : pearl-set case where the enamelled initials E. T. 
All that her mother had been at her age, young $ were clearly discernible. Frank could not but 
Edith was now, though the sorrows of her early 3 notice his marked attention, and instinctively 
years had left the shadow deeper in her large $ buttoned more closely the depository of the 
blue eyes, and even a more pensive cast upon $ treasure; but a second glance at the miserable 
her classic features. Merry Frank Wilton alone, : being, made him ashamed of his caution, and 
with his affectionate teazing, could convert her { with a hasty ‘“‘good-night” to the jeweler, he 
quiet happiness into mirth. ‘ gave a kindly smile to the poor fellow he felt 
The warm-hearted boy, who had been won by $ that he had wronged, and joining his companion, 
her timid sweetness, when by toiling early and 3 left the store. 
late, her mother had managed to send her to}  Hastily concluding the bargain for his little 
school, had never swerved from his allegiance; Sall of wealth, the invalid quickly left the store, 
and all the uncle Henrys in the world, could $ and looked eagerly after Frank and his com- 
not intimidate him into sacrificing his friendship $panion, but they had disappeared, and he sadly 
for the poor sewing woman and her daughter. § and feebly strolled up Broadway. 
He persisted in calling Edie his sweetheart, and } “Come in and take tea with me,’ said the 
in joyously anticipating that time, when that $ elder gentleman, as Frank and he reached the 
pet name should be exchanged for a dearer one, } Irving House. Wilton hesitated. ‘Come, come, 
but both she and her mother forbade all hope of $ I won’t be denied, you must gratify me.” 


such a Consummation while his relative so bitterly § 
objected. They had experienced too deeply the 
bitterness of disobedience, to permit another to 
incur such a penalty, even though unjustly im- 
posed. 


“JT will,” replied the young man, “on condi- 
tion that you will permit me to leave you early 
afterward, for I have a pressing engagement 
this evening.” 

A slight blush betrayed to the old gentleman 
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the nature of the engagement, and he smiling gahuds of the twilight room, and spoke but sel- 
assented. $dom, When in a short time, Mrs. Temple’s yoice 

“So,” said he, when they had reached his ; was heard outside, with a hurried whisper, he 
room, ‘‘so, you have a sweetheart then? Come, : begged Frank to omit, for a time, presenting him. 
tell me about her, for I am a lonely old man, 3 “Dear mother, your walk must haye been 
and you have won me from sad thoughts by 3 pleasant, as you have stayed so late,” said Edith, 
your bright young face, and what ever gives you $asshe removed her mother’s bonnet, as soon as 
pleasure, will interest me! Doubtless that was ; she entered. 
her miniature then, that you were so carefulof { “No, darling, not very pleasant, but I was so 
at the jeweler’s! Let mesee if she does credit § filled with melancholy memories, that I forgot 
to your taste.” § how far Iwas straying. You remember, dear, 

‘The likeness was not taken for her,” replied § this is the nineteenth anniversary of my wed- 
Frank, coloring with delight at his old friend’s ‘ding-day, the day on which a father’s anger 
interest. ‘But it is so like her, that you can ‘settled heavily upon my heart, and has rested 
readily judge how lovely she is.” Producing $ with a more crushing weight each year since 
the treasured locket, he placed it in his com- 2 then.” A smothered sob attracted her attention, 
panion’s hand and waited, with some interest, sand she continued more cheerfully. ‘But why 
his opinion. $ are you in the dark? Is not Frank here?” 

As the old gentleman removed the wrapping, 3 ‘Yes, indeed, you may be sure of that, dear 
he started and turned ashen pale, murmuring, $ Mrs. Temple,” exclaimed he, gayly; ‘‘and not only 
«How strangely like!” then slowly and trem- 31, but my shipmate of whom I spoke this morn- 
blingly opened the case. Tor a moment he { ing.” 
gazed with a startled, eager look upon the fair 3 “‘TIndeed! I am most happy to meet any friend 


> 
face there, calmly smiling at him, then grasping Sof one who has been so kind to us; but I must 


Frank’s arm, he exclaimed, get lights, or we shall never recognize each other 
‘Whose then is this likeness?” gagain.” Saying which, she moved toward the 
“Tt was Edith’s grandmother’s?” replied $ door. 

Frank, half frightened at the old man’s agita- “Let me go, mother,” exclaimed Edith, pass- 





ing out on the errand. 

“Do not get lights for me, Mrs. Temple,” said 

She has indeed, one who isan angel upon $the old gentleman, evidently speaking under 
earth,” replied Frank. strong, but suppressed excitement. 

«Heaven be praised!” exclaimed the old man} ‘Who spoke?” exclaimed Mrs. Temple, 
fervently, as the grateful tears coursed down his § eagerly. 
flushed cheek. $ “My old friend,” replied Frank. 

‘What has so strangely excited you?” asked | “Strange! the sad memories the day has 
Frank soothingly; ‘*do you know them?” $ wakened, have filled me with fancies. I could 

‘‘No matter, now,” replied he, brushing away believe a voice I have not heard for nineteen 
the tears, “I am going to ask a favor of you. { ycars, spoke in those simple words. Pardon my 
Will you take me with you to call upon your § pre-occupation, sir,” said Mrs. Temple, gently. 
friends to-night? I would see if the little girl’ ‘You were not deceived, your heart spoke 
does indeed resemble the picture!” added he, ‘truly, Edith, my child Y 
playfully. “Father!” 

“*@ladly!” replied Frank, ‘‘and I will insure} As Edie appeared with lights, the long 
you a cordial welcome, for though they have} banished daughter was locked for a moment 
been ‘Americans’ for many years, they still loye$in her father’s arms; but sank to his feet, as 
to see any one from ‘home.’ ” Sif there alone could she receive his forgiveness. 

With a neryous eagerness, outstripping that’ Surprise, for an instant, chained the young 
of tle young loyer, the old gentleman hurried his ‘people to the spot, but intuitively reading the 
friend on his way toward the Temples’ pleasant ‘ meaning of the scene, they stole off into the) 
cottage. On arriving, Mrs. Temple was out, but,{ little porch, leaving the reconciled pair to 
Hdith received them with modest and graceful } mutual explanations, unobserved. 
reserve, that even Frank’s merriment could not § 
draw her out of, in the presence of a stranger. CHAPTER VIII. 

That stranger had much difficulty in covering $ As Frank and Mr. Tilney left the Irving House, 
his own agitation, and in order the better to$ they did not notice that their acquaintance of 
escape observation, he withdrew far into the $the jeweler’s store, was lingering about the 


tion, ‘‘but, sir, you are ill 7? 
‘«¢Bdith’s! has she then no mother?” asked he. 
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‘‘gentlemen’s entrance,’ and followed them as 3 and staunched with his handkerchief and Edith’s, 
close as his feeble steps could carry him, though : the flowing blood. 

his utmost efforts left him far behind them, He Edith quickly executed her mission, and in a 
struggled manfully through a gathering faint * few moments, Mr. Tilney and Frank had con- 
ness that weighed each footstep nearly to the § veyed the still insensible man into the house. 
ground, and he was so far from them when they Placing him upon a bed, Frank hastened for a 


reached the cottage, that his strained sight could 
just make out that they had entered it. He felt § 
that now he might take breath, and sank ex- 
hausted upona step. Ina short time, strength 
returned in a small degree, and the poor fellow 
resumed his weary way. 

Approaching the house as nearly as he could 
to avoid observation, he again sat down on an 
adjoining garden step, and leaning his head 
against the railing, awaited, he hardly knew 
what, 

As Mrs. Temple returned from her walk, her 
dress brushed the poor wayfarer, but her dis- 
tracted mood prevented her noticing him; not so 
did she escape his scrutiny, and with a start, he 
half rose to follow her, but agitation overcame 
his weak frame, the convulsive grasp of the 
railing relaxed, and he fell insensible upon the 
step. 

Frank and Edith had been but a few moments 
upon the little porch, when a low moan attracted 
their attention. Edith drew instinctively nearer 
to her companion, and he started up and list- 
ened attentively. The twilight had increased $ 
until the lingering silver sheen of the western 
sky, and the feeble light of the young moon, 
gave but little aid to Frank’s searching gaze, as 
he cast his eyes around to discover the origin of 
the sound. 

“Jt was the rising evening breeze, I fancy,” 
said he, resuming his seat. But in a moment 
the moan was repeated. 

‘Some one is suffering,’ exclaimed he, ‘‘you 
are not afraid to stay till I find out, are you, 
Edith?” 

“No, no, go, Frank, but be careful,” replied 
the young girl, losing all fear for herself in a 
desire to assist another. 

“Come here, Hdie,”’ cried Frank from the 
road, ‘tand assist me to lift this poor creature.” 

Without a moment’s hesitation she complied, 
and with her help, Frank raised the prostrate 
man, from whose temple the blood was oozing, 
showing that it had come in contact with the 
sharp corner of the step. He was still uncon- \ 
scious, and unable to help himself. 

«Run in the house, Edie, and ask Mr, Tilney § 
to come here; this poor fellow must have a doc- 
tor’s aid at once, or he will bleed to death, and 
he does not look as if he could spare much 
blood!” said Frank, as he supported the sufferer, 


” 


& physician, Mrs. Temple bathed his face, and 
Sendeayored to restore him to consciousness, but 
: in vain. He looked as though death had already 
3 claimed him as he lay there, his thin white face 
3 contrasting strongly with the full, dark beard 
2 and moustache, and the long, dark hair seamed 
3 here and there with silver threads; and tears of 
sympathy and pity filled the eyes of the two 
gentle attendants, as they vainly strove to minis- 
ter to him. 

“In our happiest moments, how near we are 
to sorrow!” sighed Mrs. Temple, as, encircled 
by her father’s arm, they stood watching their 
$ patient, and waiting Irank’s return. 

; He came at length, accompanied by the doc- 
stor, who with a grave and anxious face, pro- 
3 ceeded to dress the wound, and do all that his 
$ skill could suggest to restore the poor man to 
§ consciousness. Je told the anxious group, that 
the was very low, and might not live till morn- 
Sing, and after directing extreme quiet, and the 
S careful administering of certain prescriptions, 
jhe left, promising to return in the course of a 
‘few hours. 
A careful examination of his clothes for means 
s of recognizing the sufferer, resulted only in the 
8 discovery of fifty dollars, (the result of the sale 
of his gold,) two or three worn letters, and one 
just written, still unsealed, to a friend in Cali- 
fornia, 
Leaving Edith to watch the patient, the others 
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* went into the adjoining room to examine the 
$ contents of the letters. 

$ The one written by the wounded man was first 
§ consulted for the name, as the envelopes of the 
S others had been destroyed, but was signed only 
3 «« Will.” It was in reply to one from his friend, 
: accusing him of desertion, and read thus: 

$ “You say I ran away, as if afraid to meet you! 
Hi Tt is true; though I did not fear you, but myself! 
¢1 haye ever been a miserable, worthless dog, 
§ who never did a worthy action, as you who know 
my story can readily testify. I was sorry to leave 
an old friend so abruptly, but, I feared again to 
expose my weak will to the influence of your 
stronger one, and I felt unfitted to mingle in the 
’ scenes we have so long passed through together. 
Syou say IT am sick and ‘blue,’ and hint, even 
$ brain-sick? Lam sick, I think eyen to death, but 
3 never before as fully in possession of my senses! 
‘he memory of the one pure influense of my 
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life since my sainted mother blessed and left her “Yes,” replied Edie, trembling violently, ‘‘and 
prodigal, but not then repentant son, has haunted ; you must not talk now.” 
me like my conscience. For years I buried it$ ‘‘I must tell you a terrible dream I have had, 
with every other noble instinct, beneath the mire I thought my heartlessness had driven you and 
of my unhallowed pursuits, but within a year it i little Edie from me forever, and that I was dying 
has arisen from the grave of memory, and been ; without your forgiveness. But it was the fever, 
my never wearying companion, inciting me to { was it not, dear? But where is Edie, I don’t see 
better aims, and holier desires. I have ‘set ; her?” 
my house in order,’ and haye but one wish left; ‘She is safe and well,” replied the poor girl 
upon earth; I do not deserve to be so blessed, } with difficulty restraining her tears, as the rela- 
but I could desire to hear my pardon pronounced tionship she held to the sufferér flashed upon 
by those lips I have so often seen tremble with } her mind, as she-remembered her mother’s sad 
suppressed sorrow at my ill-treatment; to press 3 history. ‘You must not agitate yourself now, 
in my arms once more, the little form that my § dear, but try to sleep,” continued she. 
depravity drove from a father’s home, to brave ‘Well, let me hold your hand, then I shall be 
the cold world, sheltered only by a mother’s fee- 3 sure you haye not left me, and perhaps I can 
ble arm. It may not be, for my sands are almost § sleep.” 
spent; but though Iam to see them no more here, $ It was a seyere task for the affectionate girl 
i humbly trust to meet them above, where they ° to sit there, suppressing even a deep breath, lest 
have doubtless preceded me! Oh! Tom! for-%she should disturb the patient who had sunk 
sake the sinful ways we have so long walked § again into astate of unconsciousness, and unable 
together, and seek fhat ‘better part’ which can sto move to tell her mother of her strange dis- 
alone sustain you in such a prospect as lies be- Scovery. But presently, Hdith, having calmed 
fore me! Donot sneer at my ‘preaching,’ but$ her yiolent agitation, and faneying she had 
accept this as the dying counsel of your friend, ‘heard voices, entered the room. 
: Wit.” § “Oh! mother!” whispered Edie, «do you know 
Frank’s voice had become husky, ere the close $ who lies here before you?” 
of the reading, and Mrs. Temple was weeping$ ‘Heaven be praised! F do,” replied Mrs, Tem- 
bitterly. ple, solemnly, ‘but how haye you learned it?” 
“Oh!” thought she, ‘if my poor unhappy : The tears of mother and daughter flowed 
husband had been but brought to feel as this ‘afresh, as Edie related the conversation with 
poor man, whose case so closely resembles his! § her father. 
Heaven only knows what has been his fate!” Presently the sleeper opened his eyes and 
“Poor fellow!” sighed Frank, opening the $ looked at them with a bewildered air. 
other letters, ‘he scems to be friendless indeed!” «*Where am I, and who are you?” asked he. 
As he opened the last letter, a worn slip of paper $ «You are safe, and with friends,” replied his 
fell out, and fluttered to Hdith’s feet; she raised 3 wife, gently. 
it, and with a low cry approached the light, and$ «That voice!” exclaimed Temple, starting 
read in the faded characters, the note she had up with supernatural strength, “am I already 
left with the fifty pounds for her husband when Sin the world of spirits, or did I fancy Edith 
she left him ! ; spoke?” 
Starting up, she was hastening to the sufferer’s ; “No, William, she did speak, and it is she who 
room, when Frank and her father restrained ‘is by you, never to leave you more!” 
her, reminding her that the least py ta “You forgive me then? Heaven has heard me, 
might prove fatal. and I have now no other wish on earth. Wel- 
While this was passing, Edie sat by the sick scome, death, you cannot too soon release me 
man’s side, from time to time, moistening his $ now!” exclaimed Temple, energetically. 
lips, and bathing his brow. The light of the § “Do not speak so sadly, William, you will, I 
lamp, though shaded from the bed, fell upon her : trust, soon recoyer, and spend many happy years 
face as she sat quietly thinking over the strange 3 with us,” said Edith, tearfully. 
events of the day. : “Not so, dearest, the fire has burned too 
“Edith!” murmured the invalid in a faint § fiercely long to hold its heat, and I have sup- 
yoice. die started to hear her name called by $ plied the fuel with a lavish hand, till nothing 
a stranger, and upon looking up, she found his {now remains to feed the expiring flame. The 
eyes open and fixed earnestly upon her face. ‘story of my life for fifteen years, would but pain 
“Edith, I have been very sick, have I not?” $ and shock you, best leave it to the past. Through 
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asked he, faintly. ‘a pious mother’s prayers, and memory of your 
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pure example, I am about to meet the King of 
Terrors, fearless of his power, and thankful for 
his friendly release. Do not weep, I haye never 
been the subject but of your darkest memories, 
and I rejoice that I can leave you a brighter re- 
membrance of me in the knowledge of the dif- 
ferent man Iam! Was not some one else here 
just now? Where is Edie, our little daughter? 
I had almost forgotten her in meeting you 
again. If she still lives, bid her receive her 
father’s blessing; he dare bestow it now!” 

Edith went to the door and called her daugh- 
ter, motioning the others, too, to enter, for she 
feared her husband’s life was waning fast. T’em- 
ple seemed surprised to see the young girl, who 
murmured, for the first time in many years, the 
gentle words, ‘‘dear father,” as she sank beside 
the bed. In a moment, a half-smile at his for- 
getfulness of all the intervening years, flitted 
over his face, and laying his feeble hand upon 
the bowed head of the weeping girl, he blessed 
her in broken and fading accents. 

Motioning for Mdith to come nearer, he took 
her hand, saying, with an increased energy, 

“Should you eyer again behold that father, 
from whom my baseness parted you, ask him to 
forgive me, and for the sake of the dead, to re- 
store you to your old place in his affection!” 

“Rest in peace, William Temple,” said Mr. 
Tilney, stepping forward and clasping the hands 
of his daughter and her husband in his own; 
“you are freely and fully forgiven, as I hope to 
be pardoned!” 

A look of wild surprise for a moment lighted 
the fast glazing eyes of the dying man, which 
was succeeded by an expression of perfect hap- 
piness, as, murmuring a perfect thanksgiving, 
his spirit passed from the presence of his weep- 
ing family to eternity! 

Frank, who had been a silent, but deeply in- 
terested spectator of this touching scene, now 
drew the sorrowing ones from the room, and, 
ever active in aiding others, proved the trusty 
friend he had ever been. 
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The heiress of Richard Tilney, of 'Timey Park, 
was a far different person from the poor sewing 
woman’s daughter, so it was not now so difficult 
to gain his uncle’s permission to Frank’s mar- 
riage with Edith; but the young man had serious 
misgivings as to the propriety of a poor clerk’s 
aspiring to the hand of the English heiress. 

For months, of course, no one mentioned the 
subject; but Frank was not the light-hearted 
Frank of other days. ‘This was perceptible to 
all, but no one spoke of it, though Edie grieved 
at the change, for she felt that with her particu- 
larly, he was constrained and embarrassed. Mr. 
Tilney half suspected the cause, and determined 
to remove it. One day when alone with him, he 
said, “Frank, you know I have taken an old 
man’s fancy to you, and I think in return, you 
would be willing to oblige me. I have no son, 
and would adopt you, making you co-heir to my 
estate oy 

“Oh! sir!——” began Frank. 

“One moment—there is a condition.” 

Frank looked anxious, but said, ‘*Name it, 
sir.” r 

“Tt is this,” said Mr. Tilney, ‘‘that you con- 
sent to marry—my grand-daughter.” 

Happiness beamed once more in Frank’s 
honest face, as with mock submission, he replied, 

“Sir, your kindness entitles your every wish 
to due consideration, pray believe me all obe- 

ience to your commands!” 

“You rogue!” exclaimed Mr Tilney, laughing. 
“Come here, Edith, and thank this young man 
for consenting to marry you in ‘obedience to my 
commands.’” And the old gentleman drew Edith 
into the room and left them, seeking his daughter 
to arrange all things with her. 

A few months more saw them rambling over 
the grand old Park of Edith Temple’s early 
home; where in a subdued and chastened spirit, 
she renewed her acquaintance with scenes so 
fraught with tender interest, and with thankful- 
ness acknowledged that mercy had attended her 
every step. 
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BY MAGGIE STEWART. 





Sweet child! in life’s gay morning time, 
Thy feet are treading now; 

And like a benediction falls 
Its sunlight on thy brow. 


Above thee from a cloudless sky, 
Hope’s bow of promise bends, 

And with Joy’s gushing melody, 
No jarring discord blends. 


Oh, may thy lifo still radiant be; 
Still free from sorrow’s blight; 

Until adown Iieaven’s Western slope 
Thy sun goes at Life’s night. 


And may’st thou gently “fall asleep,” 
As gently falls the dew. 

God keep thee thus, throughout thy life, 
“Unspotted,” pure, and truce. 
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BY HETTY HOLYOKE. 





‘On, dear! Take my bonnet up stairs, Au-s ‘My popery! Well, I see you are trying to 
gusta.” draw me out, and tantalize me.” 

“Tn a moment, let me finish this one page.” 3 “Charity, charity, Julia! Why should I wish 

“Take it now; this comes of reading; you are to annoy the one nearest to me in all this 
never ready to obey your mother. Some parents’ 3 world?” 
wishes are anticipated by their children; mine Tears sprang to the eyes of Mrs. Freake. 
must not only be expressed, but enforced by a$ ‘There was a time, Henry, when my opinion 
positive command. Do you hear me, Augusta? § and my wish had some weight with you.” And 
Put down that book, and take my bonnet up ! she left the room in tears. Mr. Freake composed 
stairs.” himself to read, but could not, his kind heart 

Her mother’s sigh was the last sound which bathed cite him for having wounded the feelings 
Augusta heard as she left the room; but no one $ of his wife. Augusta returned for her book, 
heard her sigh, as she performed the slight, yet and it was gone; her father confessed who had 


irksome service. taken it, but dared not restore the book, or com- 
‘¢My dear! Isn’t that Gussy’s book? She had 3 fort his child. Tt was a little trial, but the young 
not finished reading.” girl’s mind was full of rebellious thoughts; her 


“Yes, Gussy’s book; look at it! Nonsensical $ heart was full of tears. 
Catholic Hymns! I shall take good care that $ With such emotions at work within, the three 
she does not finish such reading. Just so I have members of Mrs. Freake’s family passed through 
to watch that girl!” $the afternoon service at church—the tea hour, 

“But Mrs. Freake, do you know what you;so cheerful elsewhere—the long, long twilight, 
condemn.” the silent evening. 

‘To be sure L know. Can’t Tread? Don’t I It was very hard; Mrs. Freake wished to be 
see on the cover, ‘Zyra Catholica?’” wood, and to make every one within her sphere 

“Not so fast, wife, ‘Lyra Catholica’ is one of influence, holy if not happy; but the smiles 
of the finest collections of hymns I ever met. {of Providence were most capriciously distri- 
Catholic, you know, has two meanings, these 3 buted in this world, she declared, and hers was 


hymns are Christian, not sectarian.” $ not a happy nor a holy home, 
“Not sectarian, they’re a wolf in sheep’s 3 And there was her sister, Mrs. During, she 
clothing!” ¢ said, who never tried to be good, but whose ex- 


v 


“You are bigoted, dear, these are some of the 3 istence blossomed out like a flower into perfect 
sweetest, holiest songs in literature; the yery i beauty. She gaye not half so much to reform 
heart’s blood of the church is in them, and for } the heathen, was Mrs. Freake’s frequent remark; 
my own part, I am glad that Gussy has been | sho did not reprove her husband’s sins, nor 
drawn to read such a book.” S watch over her children so carefully as Mrs. 

“Do you mean to say, Mr. Freake, that you 3 Freake. 
will take the education of my daughters out of $ Did she not? Let us look into her house on 
my hands?” . ‘that same Sunday noon. 

“Oh, no! Only suggest that when you and Ti Like her sister, Mrs. During came home tired 
were young, we hea. erie books we chose, and } with the warm ae the lengthy service, and the 


ae 


enjoyed the liberty.” $ care of her Sunday-school class. She sank into 
«And witness the result, your daughter loung- eon easy-chair, while her two children occupied 
ing over a book of Popish hymns?” Sone sofa, and her husband lay, book in hand, 


‘‘And you, dear?” } upon another. 

“My case is entitely different ; Lam a church ‘Charlie, how came you to know Ellen Lee? 
member, Henry!” I saw you exchanging bows. What a stylish girl 

“Does old Dr. Cottle have the dispensing of Baie is! That was a real India shawl she wore. 
all our heavenly Father’s smiles? My dear Did you observe it, mother?” 
woman, your popery is worse than that of the § $ ‘No, Lizzie.” 


Lyra camel “Speaking of style though, did you observe 
Oras ‘ 7 
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Polly Cottle’s bonnet? I do think it’s a disgrace 
to the congregation. Did you see it, mother?” 

“No, Charlie.” 

“You are sparing of words to-day, what’s the 
matter? Tired, you blessing?” Charlie was 
bending now over his mother’s chair. 

“Not so very tired.” 

“T know,” said Lizzie, ‘she thinks we are 
talking scandal, that we shouldn’t go to church 
to look at shawls and bonnets. There—see! 
she’s smiling, I knew that was it. How good 
you are, mother! but if it isn’t too secular a 
subject, may I untie your bonnet, and take it up 
stairs?” 

“And here’s a fan, you dear soul!” said 
Charlie. 

“Did you inquire after father’s headache, 
Liz? And Charlie, tell him about the sermon, he 
is always so pleased to find you have listened,” 
whispered Mrs. During, as her children stood 
beside her; then she disappeared. 

‘Ts dinner almost ready, Bridget? Only six 
minutes more, and you know Mr. During likes 
to be punctual. Stay, I will peel the pota- 
toes.” 

“If youd just look at the table, ma’am; for 
Mr. During does make such a fuss when any- 
thing’s left off; and Miss Lizzie, she had one eye 
on a book, all the time she was setting it.” 

‘Oh, Biddy, you mustn’t tell tales! What did 
your mother say to the peaches?” 

“Law, if I didn’t forget to tell you how 
pleased she was! and to think that Miss Lizzie 
should go and carry them herself, into such a 
poor place as that—and to stop and talk with 
my mother besides—I’m sure she’s the last 
young lady I’d tell tales about.” 

Mr. During appeared at the kitchen door. 
“Come, Bridget, hurry! I know dinner will be 
late, as it was yesterday; this delay is all non- 
sense, and I won’t endure it.” | 

“T’ve been telling Biddy that we must be more 
punctual.” 

«What! you here in the kitchen, Mrs. During? 
tired as you are, and this hot day—and Miss 
Elizabeth, forsooth, lounging in the parlor over 
a book!” 

“Poor Liz, don’t blame her! She detests 
work, and is only happy when she has a book; 
yet she neyer refuses to help me, when I ask.” 

«She shouldn’t wait to be asked.” 

“Oh, these young people don’t think. I de- 
tested work in the same way when I was young; 
but had no mother to take the burden from me. 
Come, Biddy—all ready?” 

“All ready, ma’am.” But confused by the 
severe eye of her master, Biddy tripped over a 
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$rent in her gown, and the potatoes rolled about 
S the floor. 

Mr. During’s face grew dark with wrath, and 
Biddy cowered before him, paralyzed with fright. 

What a beginning for a whole uncomfortable 
week, a series of mishaps and recriminations! 
But a pleasant word, fitly spoken, set all right 
again. 

“Sh’ h’ dear, come into the parlor, you 
S frighten her! Don’t speak, don’t!’ and the 
$ wife led her husband away. ‘There, Biddy, 
$ never mind: we can do without potatoes, and 
s there are enough left on the plate for Mr. Dur- 
Sing. Be quict now, and don’t let us have any 
more accidents, or you won't be in time for 
¢ church this afternoon.” 
‘ The dinner was served, the dining-room door 
» closed. 
$ ‘What a woman she is!” muttered Biddy, 
stooping to pick up the scattered potatoes, ‘I 
don’t see what Providence meant, a-putting such 
a saint along with an ugly, growling man like 
$ Mr. During. I believe he’s in his second child- 
: hood, I do! ‘To scold her about the dinner, when 
$ he has been asleep on the sofa all this morning! 
3 I wish I was Providence, that’s all!” 
3 “Stupid fool!” began the subject of this soli- 
$ loquy, as he seated himself at table. 
3 “It seeras to me, I would let the matter drop 
Ne 
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now, dear. You know Bridget works for low 
wages, and the poor thing does her best. Be- 
s sides, it is Sunday, and I can’t bear to have the 
3 children listen to such talk; here they come!” 
3 “It’s a pity if I can’t speak in my own house, 
and the truth is, everything goes wrong through 
your ovyer-indulgence, Mrs. During!” 

“Everything wrong, here! ‘There isn’t such 
a home on this side of paradise as ours, if- oe 

“Tf I were dead, I suppose?” ~ 

“If we were only worthy of it—I meantto say.” 

But it must be confessed, that whether by 
accident or design, Charlie’s foot touched his 
sister’s under the table. An appealing look 
from the mother changed his mood so much that 
he changed the subject. 

“Do you know, mother, and Liz, that we have 
been talking over that good sermon of Parson 
Cottle’s; and father says every idea in it is stolen 
from Dr. South!” 

“What a memory your father has!” 

“Yes, and how much he has stored into his 
memory, you must have been a great reader in 
your day, father.” 

“J was; you inherited that sin from me, 
§ Lizzie; I’m glad you do not inherit the unsocial 
; disposition that made me, in my youth, care 
‘more for books than people.” 
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Ah, the ice was beginning to melt! oppressors, Biddy stood forth and spoke of her 
“Professor Wills told me, the other day,” said § mistress’ gentleness and charity; and rough 
Charlie, «‘that if I had your talent and industry, § hands wiped tears from more than one eye, as 
I should become an honor to the college.” she told her homely tale of the accident at noon, 
“Did he say that?” and the mistress’ forbearance with her. Ah, did 
«Those very words.” not Mrs. During send, in the poor, stupid Biddy, 
“Well, children, I began life a different man $a preacher to quiet as heathenish passions as 
from the one you know; I have had trouble and 3 eyer existed in far lands beyond the sea? 
constant sickness; and as bad a disposition to Mrs. Freake never discerned her own mis- 
contend with as ever was inflicted on a man.” i takes, and therefore never ceased to rail against 
“Oh, father!” 3 Providence. ‘Just the luck!” she sighed, in 
“Yes, I have: you needn’t deny it. And if S after years, “there has that good-for-nothing 
your mother had not been the dear, patient saint i Lizzie During turned out an authoress; and 
she is, heaven knows what would have become what’s my Gussy good for? Gussy that has 
8 
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of me, and of you, my children!” twice the talent, and whose mind I’ve watched 
The ice had melted! The family even more $ over so carefully! There is my poor Frank in 
united, more peaceful and happy for these little § California, starving, or selling his soul for gold, 
trials of the noon. Lizzie’s thoughts did, during $ for aught I know; and Charlie During, mere 
the afternoon service, stray once or twice to the ’ mother’s boy, that he always was, is partner to 
subject of Polly Cottle’s bonnet; and she did one of the greatest lawyers in the country; and 
perfect a design for coaxing from her mother a ¢ has married a fortune, besides! I do hope and 
new head-gear for the minister’s daughter, out ‘ believe that in another world the good will meet 
of certain funds appropriated to the heathen. 3 their reward, and not be dealt with so harshly 
But when the human swarm poured out from ; and unjustly by Providence!” 
a little Catholic church, and a group gathered § Where lay the difference—in the two sisters, 
in the grave-yard, began to discuss their wrongs § the two hearts and lives—or in the allotments 
and trials, and to stir up hatred thus for fiteine of ProvipENcE? 
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A PORTRAIT. 





BY ANNA C. GRAYSON. 





Full of a deep and sweet surprise, 
As if recalled from some far sphere 
The wondering but lingered here! 


A Lovey face, so fair and swect, 

It seems the very place most meet 
For gentlest tears or kindest smiles, 
For blushing hopes or softest wiles, 
To gather, grow, and pass away 
Like Summer clouds or sunset ray. 


A mouth whose arching curves disclose 
The sunshine of the heart’s repose, 
All charms that ever woman wore, 
Or lovers count in love’s dear lore, 
Ave met and mingled in the grace 
That glows and breathes in Sybil’s face! 


A brow like Mary mother’s mild, 
When gazing downward on her child, 
And drooping lids o’ershading eyes 


Renner 
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MEETING AND PARTING. 





BY J. 8. M’EWEN. 





See, upon the gentle river 
Waifs in eddies meet and play 
Transiently, and then forever 
Ripplets bear them far away. 
Thus it is with friendly meeting— 
Joy lights up the bounding heart; 
Wavelets come and chill the greeting— 
Tears bedew the hour they part. 


Scenes of care, and scenes of pleasure 
Alternate our walks in life, 
One day bringing some new treasure, 
On the morrow cankered rife. 
Friend meets friend, and hearts are lighted; 
Joy springs up with hope anew— « 
Hope is vanquished, joy is blighted, _ 
By the utterance of adieu! 
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VANDYKE BRACELET. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 











As many beads must be strung as will go over § vandykes according to our illustration, to give 
the hand of the intended wearer with ease, when 3 them a suitable finish. Our bracelet consists of 
formed into a round, We cannot specify the § two rows of vandykes. The under one is formed 
exact number, because there may be some varia- i exactly in the same way as we have described, 
tion in the size of the bead, or the hand, but we $ only that cach vyandyke is separated from its 
may mention about a hundred and fifty. This i foundation string by a row of loops six or eight 
string is to be of the two colors which compose the § beads deep, before commencing the diamonds, 
bracelet. Clear white, and either ruby, emerald-} merely to make it hang a little deeper than the 
green, or turquoise-blue. Take three white and $ upper row, so as to show better. When these 
one colored, until the string is long enough. $ two rows of vandykes are done, they are to be 
Divide this into six equal parts, and on each $ put together with the point of the one to come 
part thread a row of loops, consisting of two $ exactly over the division of the other, and fast- 
white, one colored, and two white; then, taking § ened together by a row of loops, through the 
up the colored bead on the foundation string, } opening of which an elastic is to be passed. This 
repeat this until the sixth part of this foundation 3 elastic causes the vandykes slightly to diverge, 
string is filled with loops, then pass the needle : which improves the effect of the bracelet. A 
back to the last colored bead and thread five in 3 little string of beads having the treblo tossel at 
the same way, take up the colored bead of the $ each end is to be linked through this elastic. 
loops, going back again, and so completing the? All the colors we have mentioned look ex- 
diamonds. Repeat this until you come to the$ tremely well, but when the turquoise-blue can 
last diamond, which forms the point. The other $be procured of the genuine color, perhaps it is 
five divisions are to be done exactly in the same? more beautiful made up alone, without the mix- 
way. Then thread a border of loops round these tsture of the white. 
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NECK-TIE IN CHINCHILLA COLORS. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








No. 6 Knitting Pins; Chinchilla color and 
white or black 4-thread Berlin wool, six skeins 
of the darkest shade, five of the second shade, {then white, and lastly, the darkest shade, and 
three of the third, and seven white. cast off; dress up the beads and finish with 

Cast on one hundred stitches in the darkest ; tassels, und secure it at the neck with a scarf 
shade, and knit and pearl alternately nine rows, § ring. 
then join on the white and knit and pearl alter- ‘The wrong or plain side of the colored stripes 
nately seven rows; join on the next shade and ‘is the right side of the tie. 


work the same; then the white, then the lightest 
shade; then white, then the next darkest shade; 
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NETTED MAT. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





Marrrrais.—Six skeins of white Berlin wool, ; With the large mesh work one round of thirty- 
and six pink ditto. One bone mesh in width, § two stitches, with the pink wool. Then five 


and one No. 11. * rounds with the fine mesh. ‘Take the large 
238 
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mesh; + four stitches in one, miss the next; +} Darna diamond at each point with white wool, 
repeat all round. $3 and draw up the centre. 

Do two more rounds with the fine mesh. As Do another mat with the white wool, in exactly 
point. Nine stitches, turn; eight stitches, turn; $ the same manner, and darn three diamonds on it 
seven stitches; turn the work, do six only, always with the pink. Draw it up; lay it over the pink, 
omitting the last; turn, do five; turn, do four; : with every point coming between two points of 
turn, do three; turn, do two; turn, do one. Break $the latter, as seen in the engraving, and sew 
off the wool, leaving an end, which must be neatly ¢ them together in the centre. 
fastened off. Repeat all round. j 
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NETTED MITTEN. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 











Four skeins of the very finest Purse Silk that“ Decrease, by netting 2 loops together once in 
can be procured. For a large hard use No. 17 Pin, : every fourth round for 6 times, but not always 
or for 2 small one use No. 19 Pin; also No. 10 Pin, ; in the same place. 

Begin on a foundation of 78 loops. $ There should now be 38 rounds, or 19 dia- 

Net 14 rounds, or 7 diamonds. ‘ monds, from the foundation. 
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240° SHIELD CIGAR-CASH IN APPLICATION. 
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Then net 54 rounds without decreasing, ; Net * 5 in the Ist loop, 5 in the 2nd; net 8 loops 
making 46 diamonds from the foundation. } plain; repeat from * all round. 

Now net 2 into the 1st loop, the remainder of } Next round; net the 11 loops together; net 4 
the round without increasing—thus increasing } ; plain; repeat all round. These two rounds com- 
once only in the round. } plete one pattern of Leaf Netting. 

Net 8 rounds. Net 2 plain rounds. 

Net 1; net 2 into the 2nd loop; net the re- Net 1 pattern round of Leaf Netting. 
mainder without increasing, till within 8 loops’ Net 2 plain rounds. 
of the end; net 2 into the 1st of these; net the Take a No. 10 pin, and net 6 stitches in 1 loop, 
other two plain. miss 8 loops, repeat. 

Net 3 rounds, Take the smaller pin, and net 1 plain round. 

Net 2; net 2 into the 8rd loop; net the re- $ This finishes the edge at the top of the 
mainder without increasing, till 4 from the end; } thumb. 
net two into the Ist of these; net the 3 fathout ; Cut off the silk or cotton, and fasten it on at 
increasing. i the hand. 

Net 3 rounds. ; Net 20 plain rounds, or 10 diamonds; net the 

Continue thus to increase twice in every 4th $ edge as directed for the thumb. 
round, leaving 2 more loops each time between 3 Cut the Mitten from the foundation. Fasten 
the double stitches, (thus, after leaying first 3 the silk on to this point, which is the arm, anu 
and then 5 between, as just directed, next leave $ $ commence the border and edging :— 

7, then 9, &c.,) till there are 100 loops all round; : Net 1 pattern of Leaf Netting. 

now divide the Mitten in half, taking as the’ Net 2 rounds plain. ‘ 

middle the centre diamond between the double Net 1 pattern of Leaf Netting, using No. 16 
stitches. ‘pin in the Ist round, and the smaller pin in the 

Count 13 loops on each side of this diamond, $ 2nd round. 
making in the whole 27 loops; join these fon With No. 10 pin net 10 loops in one, miss!/4 
gether for the thumb. loops, repeat. 

On these 27 loops net 10 rounds, or 5 dia-$ With No. 10 pin net 1 round plain. 
monds; then one pattern of Leaf Netting, thus: With smaller pin net 1 round plain. 
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SHIELD CIGAR-CASE IN APPLICATION. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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pieces of the border, is in black velvet, cut out 
cloth, black velvet, fine gold braid, gold thread, } in the proper form, and gummed on the cloth. 
and black silk. All the edges are covered with gold braid, which 

In the centre of the shield, where a pendent } also forms the various scrolls, except those on 
tassel is now seen, the initials of the owner may { the velvet itself, which are in gold thread. To 
be embroidered. The pattern, with the corner’ work the fringe you will take a succession of 














































































































Marerrats.—A piece of rich violet or maroon 
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OPERA HOOD, WITH KNITTED ERMINE BORDER. 241 
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stitches with coarse black silk, the length re- appears one in gold thread. The lower part of 
quired for the pattern, each one being straight ¢ the tassel is worked in the same way; the upper 
down. At equal distances, say every fifth stitch, § part slightly raised, and with cross bows of silk. 
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OPERA HOOD, WITH KNITTED ERMINE BORDER. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 





8th row.—Work in double crochet, narrowing 
nine stitches at each end. 

9th row.—Work in double crochet, narrowing 
five stitches at each end. 

Then work six rows single crochet, narrowing 
one stitch each end as before. 

Then work one row double crochet. 

Then work six rows single crochet, narrowing 
as before. 

Then work one row double crochet. 

Then work six rows single crochet, narrowing 
as before. 

Then work one row double crochet; this com- 
pletes the face. 

For rHe Crown.—Make a chain. of twenty 
stitches. 

Work one row double crochet. 

Work four rows single crochet, widening one 
stitch at each end. (Widen by making two 
stitches in one loop.) 

Work one row double crochet. 

Work four rows single, widening as before. 

Work one row double crochet. 

Work four rows single crochet, narrowing one 
stitch at each end. 

Work one row double crochet. 

Work four rows single crochet, narrowing one 
stitch at each end. ; 

Work one row double crochet. 

This completes the crown. 

For run Cape.—Make a chain of eighty-eight 
stitches. 





Marrriats Requirup.—Two and a half oz. 
scarlet zephyr, half oz. black zephyr, two oz. 
double white zephyr, a bone crochet needle, 
medium zephyr size, a pair of bone knitting 
needles, medium. Work six rows in double crochet, narrowing 

For ruz Facr or tun Hoop.—Makeéa chain $ one stitch at each end of every row. 
of two hundred and fifty stitches with the scarlet $ Sew the several parts together, edging the 
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zephyr. whole with one row of shell stitch, which is done 
1st row.—Work in double crochet on every $ by working one stitch in»single crochet, three 
alternate loop of chain. $in double, one again in single, placing the five 


2nd row.—Work in double crochet, narrowing $ stitches in every alternate loop, observing te 
one stitch at each end. (Narrow by dropping $ place a single stitch between each shell pat- 
the stitch.) $ tern. 

8rd and 4th rows.—Work in double crochet, § For tie Borprr.—Cast on the knitting nee- 
narrow by dropping the stitch. ; dies twelve stitches with the white zephyr. Knit 

5th, 6th and 7th rows.—Work in double $in garter stitch enough for the face and cape. 
crochet, narrowing five stitches at each end. ’ Embroider spots in this with the black zephyr, 

Von. XXXITI.—15 
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VINE-LEAF TRAVELLING CAP IN APPLICATION. 
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in imitation of ermine. Turn over the face of ; Complete with tassels of the scarlet zephyr at 
the hood as far as the sixth row, sew the ermine the ends; cord and tassels to tie behind, drawing 


border upon the face and cape. 


the hood any size to fit the head. 
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VINE-LEAF TRAVELLING CAPIN APPLICATION. 








BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 





q with crochet, were used some time ago for 
§ purses. The bunches of grapes in this design 
Sare formed in the some way; covered with 
Scrochet, and sewed on the cloth, The leaves 
are of velvet, stamped out, and applique on the 
$ cloth, bordered with gold braid on the outside, 
3 and with thread on the inside. 

3 For a travelling cap there should he twoears, 
$ and as warmth is an object, it should be wadded; 
Sbut for a smoking cap, ordinary bed-tick is the 
3 best lining, with sarsenet inside it. The tick 


Et 3 aoe 
oS SY $makes it nice and firm; and should be brought 
= $ down within an inch of the edge. 


SITLL. 


Marerrats.—Rich brown cloth, black velvet The ears of the travelling cap are made sepa-~ 
leaves, small steel rings, black silk, gold braid, rately, and are not ornamented, as they are fre- 
and thread. $ quently tucked in the cap. 

This cap is done in application. Our readers $ ‘The tassel, of passementerie, is made to unite 
may remember the small rings, which covered * all the colors of the cap itself. 
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PALM-LEAF PATTERN FOR PETTICOAT. 
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OUR DICTIONARY OF NEEDLEWORK. 
NO. L11.—POINT-LACE. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





Tur leading stitch in all varieties of Point- $ tonhole-stitch, adding the two dots: the other 
Lace is the ordinary buttonhole, or oyercast$ only partially. Make a loop to connect these 
stitch: worked at regular interyals, or perfectly $ two, and form the point; cover this, making four 
close, it forms the basis of three-fourths of all} dots on it; and work down the halves of the 
the stitches used in the manufacture of Point. 3 other loops, doing two dots on each. A wider 
The various stitches may be sub-divided into 3 edge may be made, on this principle, by doing 
three classes—Edges, Bars, and Laces. We four loops for the basis, or eyen five, decreasing 
treat of them in regular gradation. ? one, of course, in every row. “Io keep the loose 

Brussetrs Eper.—A series } loops in their places, while working them, hold 
of buttonhole stitches, about § them on the paper, or fedle cire, with a fine 
ten to the inch, each anh ae 
being allowed to form a small i Bans.—These are used to connect the flowers, 
loose loop. Work from left to } &¢., with the edge of Point Lace, and to form a 
right. , ; aad piece of it. There is an infinite variety of 
$ faney bars; and they can, by a little ingenuit 

Vexerian Eparxa.—On the Sbe eee to any He he The basis is re - 
single loose buttonhole stitch Rareren Bars.—Begin as for 
of last edge, do four tights a Venetian, and after erry 
stitches. eighth or tenth stitch, instead 
of bringing the needle through 
; the loop, slip it under the bar, 

Lirtte Venetian Epar.— | and bring the needle up on the 
On the single loose Brussels ; right-hand side, leaving a loop of thread about 
edge stitch, do one tight stitch.  opne and a-half inches long, which must be held 
g down, to keep it in its place: then pass the needle 
$ six times round the right-hand side of the loop; 
sand when drawn up this will form a knot, thick 
Son one side, and with the single thread on the 
Siler lootenend tigMenne at; other. Slip ihe needle through it, above the 

bar, and continue to work it in the ordinary but- 


half the distance. One- eighth 3 itd 3 < ? 
aid eneribtectth of MaORens i to onhole. ‘This peculiar knot.is what is called a 


; < Raleigh knot. 
are the proper distances. 

Pont Epau.—Six loops are 3 
arranged to form apoint. Take ; 
one stitch from the extreme sip 
left, to make, a loop, the pizesy 
seen in the engraving. Fasten $ : simple lines, or branched bars. 

it on the foundation, and work $ : : - In the latter, work on the prin- 
it back so as to have a double bar of thread. ; cipal line until you come to the branch. Make 
Cover this with close buttonhole-stitch, making 3 that bar, and cover it, before finishing the main 
on the first half of it, the two Raleigh dots seen § line. 
in engraving. When this loop is thus finished, 3 
make the second without dots: then form the 
third, but only half cover this with buttonhole 
stitch. Take a stitch in the middle of the centre § | 
loop, and then of the left-hand one, to form two | 
more loops. Cover the one.entirely with mee \ 
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Sorrento Enar.—'The loose § 
puttonhole stitch being worked, 
.do a tight one on it: then an- 





rs. 


Venetian Bans.—A bar of 
one, two, or more threads, 
closely covered with button- 
hole-stitches. They are either 





Epcep Venetian Bars.— 
gus| The same bars, with Brussels, 
or Venetian edge worked on 
them. 
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244 VARIETIES IN EMBROIDERY. 
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; Prinrer’s Marxs.—These consist of crosses 

Sorrento Bars.—Two , x—sometimes printed as the ordinary letter X; 

threads so closely twisted to- 3 asterisks *—daggers.t They are to indicate re- 

gother as to appear like one. ; petitions in any row or round. Two similar ones 

- 3 are placed at the beginning and end of any part 

3 to be repeated, and the number of times is writ- 

Dorren Venetian Bars.— } ten after the last. Thus x 8 de, 5 ch, miss 4, x 

After every fifth or sixth stitch 33 times, would, if written in full, be 8 de, 5 

of an ordinary Venetian bar, } ch, miss 4; 8 de, 5 ch, miss 4; 8 de, 5 ch, miss 
put in a needle, to hold the3 4, 


thread out, while covering it} Sometimes one pair of marks is used within 
with buttonhole-stitch. $ another—thus x 5 de, 8 ch, miss 2; * 1 de, 3 

Porsr pv’Atencon Bars — ch, miss 2 * twice; 4 de, 2 ch, miss 1 x twice. 
The ordinary herringbone 3 This, written at length, would be 5 de, 3 ch, miss 
stitch, with the thread twisted $2, 1 de, 3 ch, miss 2; 1 de, 3 ch, miss 2; 4 de, 2 
once, twice, or oftener, ac- ch, miss 1; 5 de, 8 ch, miss 2; 1 de, 8 ch, miss 
cording to the depth to be filled $2; 4 de, 2 ch, miss 1. 


awe 





in. $ This example will show how much valuable 
Eneuistt Bars.—This is sim-$ space is saved by the adoption of these very 

ply darning between two lines § simple and comprehensible terms. 

of Venetian or Brussels edging. $ Round.—A line of work beginning and ending 

The needle is always put in the : at the same place. without turning back. 

stitch, from the upper side, , Row.—A line of work which requires you te 

downward. $ turn it in order to recommence. Example:—We 


‘ . : 
$ speak of rows in a garter, and rounds in a stock- 
Grounp1Ina@ Bars.—These § 


< ing, 
are all formed of varieties of } 
Venetian bars, dotted with Ra- 
leigh, 
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VARIETIES IN EMBROIDERY. 





FOR CHEMISE YOKE. 


HOW TO MAKE A SANGUINIA ROSE. 





BY MRS. A. M. HOLLINGSWORTH. 








Marrrrats.—Carmine, Sanguinia and cherry- ; largest set last, touching each set of petals with 
color tissue paper, rose hearts; three sizes moul- 3 gum to keep them in their place. The buds and 
ders, 3 leaves can be had ready prepared. 

Cut three sizes as directed for making a rose, 


the largest size of carmine paper, the medium’$ *Marerrans ror MAKING PApEr FrowrErs.— 
size of sanguinia paper, and the smallest of the § Tissue paper of various colors, carmine paper 
cherry-color. Mould the largest size in the § for Pinks, Dahlia, and red Roses, variegated for 
alm of the hand with the largest size moulder Seon Sy MME re Soe ero) Ean) 
Laoe 5, ene *: stamens, pipes, green leaves, calyx, sprays, cups 
This size does not require to be very much § for roses and buds, all the small flowers being of 
crimped. \ The next set of petals crimp with the $ sixty varieties, can be obtained ready stamped 
medium size moulder; the smallest, which should : as a gta ey Fancy ae eis 

i eats oc Aeros 2 Nor inth Street, Philadelphia. Orders by 
be crifped the most, with the smallest size moul- Adil pundiuallh attendee: A Bom with ih We 
der. Touch the heart or stamen with gum, slip \ rials for a large bouquet or basket, sent, by mail, 
on the smallest sizes first, then the medium, the ‘ on receipt of one dollar, post-paid, 
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JACKET FOR A LITTLE BOY. 





BY EMILY H. MAY. 





Unper this department, ‘How To Make 3 No. 4. Front of a sleeve. 
Onz’s Own Drussus,” we give, this month, a} ‘This jacket is to be worn over a full white 


diagram, by which to cut out a JackuT ror A : body or skirt, and to be fastened by two or three 
s 


Boy FOUR OR FIVE YEARS OLD. ‘buttons down the front. It is eut somewhat. 
No. 1. Half of the back, S pointed behind. The sleeves are made with a 
No. 2. Half of the front. ‘seam on the outside of the arm like a coat 
No. 8. Back of a sleeve. ‘ sleeve. 
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DIAGRAM FOR JACKET OF A LITTLE BOY. 


EMBROIDERY. 
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PATTERNS FOR THE WORK-TABLE. 
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EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. ¢ Couns AND ConsumpTion.—We have, more than once, urged 

Some Tunes Tar Do Nor “Pay.”—It is a common thing, } 0m ladies to be out in the open air as much as possible, if 
among business men, to say, “it doesn’t pay.” Ask a mer- $ they would avoid colds. We have, frequently, maintained, 
chant, for example, why he will not send a cargo to a certain ; in these pages, that hot, close rooms cause thousands of con 
port, and his answer is, “it doesn’t pay.” Inquire of amanu-} Swmptions. We cannot resist, therefore, quoting what is 
facturer why he makes a poor, cheap article, and his reply } Said, on this subject, in the last number of the Journal of 
will be that the public does not patronize a higher-priced } Health. “Except in localities,” writes the editor, “where 
one, and that to produce it, therefore, “would not pay.” } malignant miasms prevail, and that only in warm weather, 
We have often thought that there were other things that } Out-loor life is the healthiest and happiest, from the tropics 
“did not pay.” A man who has made a little money begins § to the poles. ‘The general fact speaks for itself, that persons 
to think it time that he should “get into society,” as ee who are out of doors most, take cold least. In some parts 
eant phrase goes. His wife is often only too ready to accord 3 Of our country, near one half of the adult deaths are from 
with him. Their vanity instigates them to cultivate the ace § diseases of the air passages. These ailments arise from 
quaintance of a set of fashionable idlers, who live chiefly for : taking cold in some way or another; and surely the reader 
display, spend their entire incomes for their own selfish $ will take some interest in a subject, which, by at least one 
gratification, and affect to look down on the yest of the $ chance out of four, his own life may be Jost. All colds arise 
world. Accordingly, our parvenw buys a carriage, builds a ¢ from one of twoeauses. Ist. By getting cool too quick after 
fine house, orders expensive furniture, gives extravagant $ exercise, either as to the whole body, or any part of it. 2nd. 
parties, cuts his poor relations, and toadies to these would-be $ By being chilled, and remaining so for a long time, from 


aristocrats. At last, perhaps, he and his wife gain admission $ 
into the exclusive cirele, but only to find that they are no } 
happier than they were before. Oftener, however, the hus- $ 
band becomes bankrupt before his foothold is made good, 
through the spendthrift habits in which his silly ambition 
has involved him, In either event, does it pay? 

A young man meets a silly, selfish, stylish, gay, rattling, 
extravagant girl at a party. She has already become an 
adept in flirtation and is excessively fond of admiration. 
Her fine eyes soon make a conquest of him. Probably after ° 
wasting unheard-of sums in bouquets and other more costly § 
gifts, he ventures to propose, and is told, with feigned asto- 5 
nishment, that she never thonght of him “except as a2 
friend.” Possibly he receives a favorable reply, especially 3 
if he is good-looking and rich, or if the lady is growing old; 3 
but if he marries, he soon discovers that a fashionable Co-s 
quette makes but a sorry wife, and a still more worthless 3 
mother. In either case, does it pay? 5 

A young lady makes the acquaintance of a plausible young : 
gentleman. He has an elegant moustache; wears lemon- $ 
colored gloves and patent-leather boots; and dances, as sho 3 
tells her confidant, “divinely.” She is soon “head over 3 

3 
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ears” in love with him. Her parents remonstrate in vain 
with her. They tell her he is idle, selfish, a Spendthrift, 
perhaps also a owe. She does not believe a word of it. Sho 8 
looks upon herself as a heroine, and on her adorer as a per- : 
secuted lover, At last she elopes. A week of bliss is pur- § 
chased by years Of misery. She wakes from her delusion to 
find herself tied for life to one whom ghe loathes and de- 
spises. Does it pay? : 
We might extend the catalogue. You give a dashing } 
party, are praised for the fine supper, and settle the next 
day bills to a scandalous amount. You go to a great public ; 
ball, for which you haye to buy your wife a new dress, and 
have a headache the next day, caused by the villanous § 
champagne you drank. You squander so much ona sum-¢ 
mer trip that you are pinching all the rest of the year. Does 
it pay? It would be better for everybody if they would look 
at things as they are, and find beforo it is too late whether 3 
er not they will pay. 8 


— s 


3 


; 
; 


Our Ortcinat Srormes—The Sandy Hill (N. Y.) Herald 
kays:—“We don’t know that we can pay a better compli- 
ment to this excellent monthly than to say, that almost ° 
every paper that we take up, contains more or less articles : 
copied from its pages.” 5 


want of exercise. To avoid colds from the former, we have 
only to go to a fire the moment the exercises cease in the 
winter. If in summer, repair at once to a closed room, and 
there remain with the same clothing on, until cooled off, 
To avoid colds from the latter cause, and these engender the 
most speedily fatal diseases, such as pleurisies, croup, and 
inflammation of the lungs, called pneumonias, we have only 
to compel ourselves to walk with sufficient vigor to keep off 
a feeling of chilliness. Attention toa precept contained in 
less than a dozen words, would add twenty years to the ayer- 
age of civilized life. Keep away chilliness by exercise; cool 
off slowly. hen you will never take cold, in door or out!” 


How 70 br Beautirut.—The power of mind over body, in 
creating the highest kind of beauty, was never better shown 
than by Professor Upham, in the following :—* As we were 
about to start,” he says, “I saw the captain move to an ele- 
vated position above the wheel; and it was interesting to see 
how quickly and completely the inward thought or purposo 
alters the outward man. He gaye a quick glance to every 
part of the ship. He cast his eye over the multitude coming 
on board the ship, among whom was the American Ambas- 
sador to England, who, if the captain may be said to em- 


§ body the ship, may be said with equal truth to embody in 


his own official person a nation’s right and honor. He saw 
the husbands and wives, the mothers and children, entrusted 
to his care; and his slender form, as he gave the orders for 
departure, seemed at once to grow more erect and firm; the 
muscles of his face swelled; his dark eye glowed with a new 
fire; and his whole person expanded and beantified itself by 
the power of inward emotion. I have often noticed this in- 
teresting phenomenon; and have come to the conclusion— 
if man, or woman either, wishes to realize the full power of 
personal beauty, it must be by cherishing noble hopes and 
purposes—by having something to do, and something to live 
for, which is worthy of humanity—and which by expanding 
the capacities of the soul, gives expansion and symmetry to 
the body which contains it.” Good and true sentiments! 
Noble emotions, ladies, will do more to make you truly bean- 
tiful than all the cosmetics in the world. Anda life of such 
elevated action, instead of wearing out beauty, increases it. 


InpoLeNnce.—Laziness begins in cobwebs and ends in iron 
chains. It creeps over one so slowly and imperceptibly that 
one is bound tight before one knows it. 
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Tue HARMONY oF CoLors.—Raffacle was not more choice 
about his painting than we find the sun to be. As winter 
departs, the modest violet first blossoms beneath a vail of 
leaves, which radiate back upon the fragrant little flower 
all the heat that departs from it. As the snows disappear, 
blossoms of other flowers open, which display themselves 
more boldly; but they are blanched or nearly so. In the 
passage from the last snows of winter to the first blossoms 
of spring, the harmony of color is preserved—hillsides and 
orchards are laden with delicate white, varied rarely by the 
pink upon the almond-tree. Petals of apple-blossom floating 
on the wind mimic the flakes of snow that were so lately 
seen. As the warm season advances, colors deepen, until we 
come to the dark crimson of autumn flowers, and the brown 
of autumn leaves. This change is meant not only to be 
beautiful—it has its use. Why are the first spring flowers 
all white, or nearly white? Because when the winds are 
still cold, and when the sun is only moderately kind, a flower 
would be chilled to death if its heat radiated from it rapidly. 
But radiation takes place most freely from dark colors— 
from black, from the strongly defined greens, and blues, and 
reds. In hot weather, flowers and leaves so colored cool 
more readily at night, and form upon their surface the heal- 
ing dew. The delicate spring flowers are, therefore, of a 
color that is least ready to encourage radiation. For the 
reason—because white substances give out least frecly 
the heat that they contain or cover—arctic animals are white 
as their native snows. Yor the same reason, too, the snow 
itself is white. When cold becomes severe, snow falls, and 
hangs like a fur mantle about the soil. If snow were black, 
or red, or blue, it would still let some of the heat escape 
which is retained under its whiteness. ‘The colors even of 
men darken in hot climates; in the hottest they are made 
quite black, Black substances give out their heat more 
freely. 

Tn regions subject to a cold almost incessant, a short sum- 
mer produces flowers of extremely vivid coloring, The sum- 
mer, although short, is fierce, and the plants radiate fast 
that they may escape destruction. The dark verdure of the 
Northern pines would cause them to lose heat with great, 
rapidity. For compensation they are made to grow in pyra- 
mids that catch a cone of snow so cleverly as to great-cont 
them during the hard weather. Birch-trees that grow in 
the same forests rise among the pines like silver columns, 
and they are not shaped to catch the snow, because they do 
not want it. They have their own light clothing of a bril- 
liant whiteness, 

We need not examine far into the wealth that is poured 
out in nature before we discover that 


“Such bounty is no gift of chance.” 


“Tae Wee Ware Rosr.’—The following poem, by Gerald 
Massey, will be new to most, if not all, of our readers, It is 
one that will go home to every parent’s heart. 


All in our marriage garden 
Grew, smiling up to God, 
A bonnier flower than ever 
Suck’d the green warmth of the sod. 
Oh! beautiful unfathomably 
Its little life unfurled; 
‘Life’s crown of sweetness was our wee 
White Rose of all the world. 


From out a gracious bosom 
Our bud of beauty grew; 
It fed on smiles for sunshine, 
And tears for daintier dew. 
Aye, nestling warm and tenderly, 
Our leaves of love were curl’d 
So close and close about our wee 
White Rose of all the world. 


Two flowers of glorious crimson 
Grew with our Rose of light; 

Still kept the sweet Heaven-grafted slip 
Iler whiteness saintly white. 
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T’ the wind of life they danced with glee, 
And redden’d as they whirl’d; 

White, white and wondrous grew our wee 
White Rose of all the world. 


With mystical faint fragrance 
Our house of life she filled— 

Reveal’d each hour some fairy tow’r 
Where winged hopes might build, 

We saw—thongh none like us might see—, 
Such precious promise pearl’d 

Upon the petals of our wee 
White Rose of all the world. 


But evermore the halo 
Of angel light increased, 
Like the mystery of moonlight 
‘That folds some fairy feast. 
Snow-white, snow-soft, snow-silently, 
Our darling bud uncurled, 
And dropt i’ the grave—God’s lap—our wea 
White Rose of all the world. 


Our rose was but in blossom: 
Our life was but in Spring; 
When down the solemn midnight 
We heard the spirits sing— 
“Another bud of infancy, 
With holy dews impearl’d;” 
And with their hands they bore our wee 
White Rose of all the world. 


You scarce could think so small a thing 
Could leave a loss so large; 
Her little light such shadow fling 
From dawn to sunset’s marge. 
In other Springs our life may be 
In bannered bloom unfurled; 
But never, neyer match our wee 
White Rose of all the world. 


OnrpREN Sent To Scuoor,—Hall’s Journal of Health con- 
tains some remarks on this subject, which mothers and 
teachers ought to see, and which are especially applicable at 
this season of the year. “Many a child,” it says, “the light 
of the house to-day, will have been laid in the grave before 
the winter is ended, by inattention as to heat and cold, in- 
ducing pleurisies, inflammation of the lungs, colds, croups, 
and other dangerous maladies, ‘eachers should be spoken 
to about allowing the children to sit with the back near a 
stove, or register, or window, or in any position where the 
child is exposed to a draft of air, or to over-heat, The chil- 
dren should not be allowed to come directly to a fire, or 
stove, on entering the school-room. In addition, they should 
be detained in an outer room fifteen or twenty degrees colder, 
for a few minutes after the school is dismissed, and then 
have their gloves put on, and a yail put over the face and 
fastened, so as not to be blown aside. ‘The colder the weather, 
and the higher the wind, the more necessary are these pre- 
cautions, not only in leaving the school-room, but on leaving 
home, ‘The grateful relief which is experienced when facing 
a fierce cold wind, on putting a sill handkerchief over the 
face, will surprise any one who tries it. All India-rubber 
shoes or garments should be removed the moment on coming 
in-doors. Children should be instructed to run with the 
mouth shut for the first block or two after getting out of 
doors in cold weather.” These maxims, from a physician of 
acknowledged eminence, should be printed in gold, and hung 
up in every nursery and school-room. 

“Tan ILomEsteAp.”—We give another capital engraving, 
this month: one quite equal, in its line, to either “Grand- 
papa’s Carriage,” or “The Pararle of the Lily.” Tt is after 
a picture by one of the most famous animal painters of the 
day. Herring, the artist in question, ranks ovly second, in- 
deed, to Landseer and Rosa Bonheur. Did you ever see 
better chickens or ducks? The cat on the horse’s back 
looks as if she had just leaped through the window. 
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Canary Bmops.—Another article on the management of 
Canaries will appear next month, 
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THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF ArT.—The increasing love for art, 
in the United States, is a subject of frequent observation. In 
Philadelphia, during the past winter, we have had several 
exhibitions; and all have been successful. Among them 
were Miss Hosmer’s statue of Beatrice Cenci; a collection of 
pictures by cotemporary British artists; and » few French 
paintings, the best of which was a hound by Rosa Bonheur, 
the most truthful, yet brilliant thing of its kind we ever 
have seen. Our citizens also buy more engravings and 
paintings than formerly, A word on how to buy pictures 
may not be out of place. 

In relation to art, we Americans may be divided into three 
classes. ‘The first and largest comprises those who care no- 
thing for it, who are insensible to its refining influences, and 
who will, therefore, do nothing for art as art. These persons 
regard statues, pictures, and engravings as superfluous luxu- 
ries. Many of them will pay a thousand dollars for a “ two- 
torty” horse, but wouid not pay a tithe of it for even a first- 
rate painting. They will squander hundreds on wine, cigars, 
or delicacies for the table, on India shawls for their daugh- 
ters, or on diamonds for their wives, but will not spend a 
penny to encourage art, with all its refining influences. 

There is a second class, who, while partially alive to the 
elevating influence of art, can see no merit in American art, 
and therefore do nothing to encourage it. They dismiss, 
with a supercilious sneer, the host of young artists who are 
struggling for their bread; “damn with faint praise” even 
Huntington, Cropsey, Weber, Church, Ingham, or Cole him- 
self; and give but a qualified assent, at best, to the admira- 
tion which thrge generations have awarded to Allston, Stuart 
and Malbone. “But they go into raptures, meantime, over 
everything foreign. They can see nothing in the Dusseldorf 
school but its one great merit, fidelity in details, and utterly 
overlook its want of color, its frequent hardness, the absence 
of high genius in it. They hug second-rate English pictures 
to their hearts as fondly as Titania hugged the donkey ears 
of Bottom. They adore what they exhibit in their parlors 
as “old masters,” but what are really miserable copies of 
Titian, Raphael, Rubens, &c., smoke-dried by knayish dealers, 
and duplicated, over and over again, to thousands of gulls 
like themselves. 

A third class is composed of those, who, permitting their 
patriotism to control their taste, are ready to buy anything 
that is American. These persons delight in being patrons. 
If they find a sign-painter of ordinary merit, they forthwith 
dub him a genius, encourage him to set up for an artist, 
tease their acquaintance into purchasing his daubs, bore 
everybody they know to subscribe toward sending him 
abroad. Our exhibition rooms, under this indiscriminate 
encouragement, are crowded with the productions of deluded 
geniuses, who had better be digging potatoes or pushing a 
plane, because they will never be able permanently, and 
after their patron drops them, to earn even a day-laborer’s 
maintenance. Moreover, this habit of buying poor pictures, 
from pity or patriotism, is practically laying a bounty on 
eareless work. It fills young artists with conceit, induces 
them to neglect hard study, prevents them from aiming at 
the high ideal on which great success depends. No man can 
be a Titian without years of severe labor. But many of our 
young artists expect to spring, at one bound, into reputa- 
tion; and too many of their patrons absurdly encourage 
them in this delusion. 

There is but one way to foster American art. It has been 
indicated, less by what we have said, than by what we haye 
omitted to say. No person should order a picture, unless 
with the understanding that it is to be the artist's best, nor 
even then, unless the artist is one who has displayed un- 
questionable evidence of merit. To patronize a daub is a 
fraud on genius. To buy bad and good pictures indiserimi- 
nately, merely because they are by American painters, is a 
sure method to debase American art. We haye, in the 
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United States, all the elements necessary for a great and 
original school of art; but before they can be developed, 
our people must patronize art more, and patronize it dis- 
criminatingly, 

Our Worx-Tinte DeparrMent.—Our readers cannot fail 
to have noticed the great improvement, which has taken 
place in our “ Work-Table Department” since its editorship 
was assumed by Mrs. Jane Weaver. In the present number, 
for instance, the most graceful and artistic designs are origi- 
nal with her, and now appear for the first time; viz: “Palm- 
Leaf Pattern for Petticoats,” “Embroidery on Cashmere for 
Baby’s Blanket,’ “Embroidery for Yoke and Sleeve of 
Chemise,” “Embroidery on Flannel,” &c. &c. Mrs. Weaver 
also designed originally the “Opera Hood” in crochet, of 
which we have seen one made up, and which everybody has 
pronounced exquisite. Mrs. Weaver also has the advantage 
of all the Jatest Parisian and English patterns, which we 
import; and several novelties of this kind are given in this 
number. In short, * Peterson’s Magazine,” for 1858, will be 
entirely unapproachable in its “Work-Table Department.” 
This, we believe, is the only Magazine, in which such a de- 
partment is presided over by a lady, who is not only practi- 
cally fainiliar with every variety of fancy-work, but capable 
of making original designs. 

Lone Noverers.—Our plan, this year, of giving but one 
long continued story, at a time, meets with general favor. 
We have had scores of letters commending the reform. As 
soon as “The Outcast” is concluded, we shall begin one of 
the other promised novelets. From present indications, 
however, we doubt if there will be room for more than one 
additional one. But they will all be along at some time, 
and as everybody, who now takes “Peterson,” expects to 
take it while they live, this will answer just as well. 


THE Fepruary Numper.—The Skaneateles (N. Y.) Demo- 
crat, noticing the reception of our February number, says:— 
“We have no hesitation in saying that Peterson publishes 
the cheapest Magazine in existence, and the choicest original 
tales thrown in as pin money, Carry Stanley has one of her 
sparkling stories in the present number.” 

New Mustc.—We have received two charming ballads, the 
words and music of which are by J, McNaughton, Esq. Ono, 
published by J. H. Hidley, Albany, N. Y., is entitled, “You 
Came To Me With Winning Smile.” The other, published 
by Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston, is called, “was On A Bright 
Spring Morning.” 


ms 
Horr On.—Never give up hope. God sends sorrows to 
chasten us, and never sends more than enough. If we are 
rebellious, the discipline has to be kept up; but if we yield, 
He turns a smiling face on us again. Trust in His good- 
ness. IHope on! 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Life and Times of Aaron Burr. By J. Parton. 1 vol. 
New York: Mason & Brothers. Philada: T. B. Peterson & 
3 Brothers.—Of late years a mania has prevailed for making 
3 patriots out of traitors and good men out of rogues. Under 
¢ the influence of this delusion the truth of history and 
3 biography is turned upside down. Richard the Third ceases 
; to be crook-backed; Henry the Eighth is no longer a sen- 
% sualist and tyrant; Benedict Arnold is a martyr to pol itical 
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persecution. ‘The last attempt to revoke the deliberate 
judgment of history, is furnished by the volume before us, 
in which Mr, Parton labors to show, that Aaron Burr, not- 
withstanding the verdict of his cotemporaries, was both a 
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statesman and a man of honor. But it will not do, If ever 
aman deserved the execration in which he was held, it was 
Aaron Burr. Even his life-long associate and first biogra- 
pher, Matthew Davis, did not dare to protest against the 
righteousness of the public opinion, which pronounced Burr 
to be selfish, cold-hearted, treacherous and unscrupulous, 
alike in private and in public life. To make a hero of such 
a man is to fall down and worship a fetish. Mr. Parton 
exaggerates even Burr’s intellect, which was analytical, not 
constructive, cunning, not profound, and consequently only 
second class. Burr’s maxim, that “the law was whatever 
was confidently asserted and plausibly maintained,” reveals 
the sort of man he was. He had no faith in either public or 
private virtue. He was a skeptic as to all things noble and 
true. He thought nothing of desolating an entire houschold, 
provided he could gratify his passions or his vanity. That 
Burr deserved his disgrace must be the verdict of every 
honest-minded student of our history. Tle succeeded, as a 
politician, for awhile, by unscrupulous intrigue: he failed, at 
last, because the people found him out. The misery and 
desolation of his closing years, contrasted with the brilliancy 
of his mid-career, furnishes a melancholy but useful warn- 
ing, that, even in this world, perverted abilities and the pur- 
suit of selfish gratification, often bring avenging furies to 
haunt the bed-side. There is hardly, in history, a more 
unhappy old age than that of Burr; and there is hardly 
one apparently more deserved. 


The Quaker Soldier. .A Story of the Revolution. 1 vol., 12 
mo. Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—It is rarely that 
a historical fiction of such merit makes its appearance. ‘The 
author does not give his name, but he is evidently a scholar, 
a man of ability, and a historical student of the first class. 
The action of the tale commences with the entry of the 
British into Philadelphia, and closes with their departure; 
and we have in this interval, a series of brilliant pictures of 
the times, such as no preceding novelist has surpassed. ‘The 
events leading to the battle of Germantown, and the battle 
itself, are narrated with a fidelity which proves the author 
to be familiar with every foot of the ground, as well as 
acquainted with many authentic traditions never before in 
print. The book, indeed, is full of local color, The Penn- 
sylvania Dutchman, for the first time in literature, is accu- 
rately and graphically drawn, Nor is’ the Philadelphia 
Quaker less skillfully delineated, for the novelist has caught, 
not only the formal dialect of the sect, but the style, if we 
may so call it, in which genuine, old-fashioned Quakers 
talked. This is high praise we know; but it is deserved. 
There is a good deal of humor in the work; in fact, the 
author succeeds in this line better thanin pathos. We think 
the dramatic portion of the fiction superior to the narrative. 
In some parts of the plot there is a little exa: ution: but on 
the whole, the novel is one of real merit, and will be appre- 
ciated by readers precisely in proportion to their intelligence 
and culture. 

Biography of Elisha Kent Kane. By William Elder, 1 
vol.. 8 vo. Philada: Childs & Peterson—In mechanical 
execution this volume is quite equal to the “Arctic Mxplora- 
tions,” which, as tens of thousands Iknow, were as elegant of 
their kind as it was possible to make them. ‘The literary 
part of the undertaking has lieen executed by a gentleman 
whose conscientiousness in such matters is not less prover- 
bial than his singular ability. We cannot, indeed, praise this 
biography too highly. It is faithful as to facts, comprehen- 
sively arranged, folicitous in style, and gives, what few 
biographies do, a vivid, life-like idea of its hero, Dr, Kane 
must really haye been one “of whom the world was not 
worthy,” for Mr. Elder says, in a pithy preface, “I have not 
been obliged to suppress a letter or a line for the sake of his 
fame.” Several engravings embellish the volume, A. Ban- 
croft, No, 602 Arch street, is the Philadelphia agent for the 
publishers. 
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3 The Poetical Works of James Russell Lowell. 2 vols. Bos- 
2 ton: Vicknor & Fields—In two “blue and gold” volumes, 
; exactly the size for a lady’s boudoir, we have the poems of 
3 J. R. Lowell, one of the few poets, by-the-by, who looks like 
? what he is. His portrait, which adorns the first volume, is 
exceedingly good, though the face has a more serious cast 
than it wore afew years ago, But life, with him, as with all 
of ‘us, has proved itself “earnest even to tears:” and lip, 
brow, mouth and eyes all show it, at least with those who 
think and feel. Tis few best pieces really approach to the 
best in the language. We have always considered him, how- 
ever, capable of doing more than he has yet done. His 
prose as well as poetry leaves on the mind the same impres- 
sion in this respect that Coleridge’s did. His collected works 
increase our old opinion of his affluence and variety. Hyen 
where he forgets the poet and becomes the politician, he can- 
not get rid of his genius, but charms friends and foes alike, 
at least among liberal, many-sided men. It is a great loss 
to American literature that he does not devote himself more 
exclusively to the vocation for which he was born. If he 
worked half as hard as Longfellow, what might he not be? 


The Abbott. By the author of Waverley. 2 vols. Boston: 
Ticknor & Fields. —We have here the twenty-first and 
twenty-second yolumes of the already famous “IIousehold 
Edition” of Scott’s novels. We hear, with pleasure, that the 
series is having a large sale. Certainly, so elegant an edi- 
tion, at any price, has never been printed in America. 
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PARLOR GAMES. 


Tre TRADE.—One of the party must be selected to open 
the game, who does so by saying:—“TI have apprenticed my 
son to, (naming some trade,) and the first thing he made (or 
used) was (mentioning the initial letters of the article.) 

Whoever first discovers the article alluded to takes the 
next turn. We will suppose a number of persons are play- 
ing, and the one agreed upon begins with: “TI apprenticed 
my son to a cabinet-maker, and the first thing he made was 
en ACY? r 

“ Arm-chair,” exclaims a player, and this being correct, it 
becomes his turn, and he says, 

“T apprenticed my son to a dry-goods store, and tho first 
thing he sold was a piece of P. M.” 

“Paper muslin,” 

“No, try again.” 

“Was it printed muslin?” 

“No, you are not right yet.” 
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“Will all of you give it up?” 

“Yes, is the general cry.” 

“Tt was pink merino, Now it is my turn again, as you 
did not guess it. I apprenticed my son to a grocer, and the 
first thing he sold was a B. of C.” 

“Box of candles,” some one says; who without delay con- 
tinues, 

*“T apprenticed my son to a hardware man, and the first 
thing he sold was a B. 8.” 

“Blower stand.” 

“Well, I apprenticed my son to a confectioner, and the 
first thing he made was C, C.” 

“Cocoanut cakes,” 

“No! Guess again.” 

“Tt must be cream candy, then.” 

“Vos, that is right.” 

“T apprenticed my daughter to a dress-maker, and the 
first thing she made was a B. 8. B.” 

“Black silk basque,” says another, and so the game goos 
on, the questions and answers passing rapidly from one to 
another. It affords a variety, sometimes, to give wut the 
initial letters of any article that is in the room wher’ the 
parties are playing. 
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errr cree. 


«p.M. Tcan’t think of anything else beginning with P. N ” 
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Reapy Ruyme.—tThis game should not be attempted by 
very young players, as it would most likely prove tedious to 
many of them; but to those who are fond of exercising their 
ingenuity, it will prove very amusing, '{wo, four, or more 
words are written on paper and given to each player; the 
words must be such as would rhyme together; thus, suppose 
the party haye chosen “near, clear, dell, bell,” all endeavor 
to make a complete verse, of which the words given shall 
compose the rhyme, 

When all are ready, the papers must be thrown in a heap, 
and read aloud, and those who have not succeeded must be 
fined, the fine being the recital of a piece of poetry. One of 
the papers might read thus: 

A gentle brook was murmuring near, 
Afar was heard the tinkling bell, 
And peaceful zephyrs, pure and clear, 
Refreshed us in that shady dell. 
Another would be quite different: 


Fairies in the distant dell, 
As they drink the waters clear, 
From the yellow cowslip bell, 
What have they to heed or fear? 
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Or tHe Cotors or THE Harr AND Heap-press.—The colors 
which are usually considered as assorting best with light or 
black hair, are precisely those which produce great con- 
trasts; thus, sky-blue, known to accord well with blondes, is 
the color that approaches the nearest to the complementary 
of orange, which is the basis of the tint of their hair and 
complexions. Two colors, long esteemed to accord favorably 
with black hair—yellow, and red more or less orange—con- 
trast in the same manner with them. Yellow and orange- 
red, contrasting by color and brilliancy with black, and 
their complementuaries, violet and blue-green, in mixing with 
the tint of the hair, are far from producing a bad result. 

Or THE CoLoORS OF THE COMPLEXION AND THE CONTIGUOUS 
Dravery.—The juxtaposition of drapery with the different 
flesh tints of women offer to portrait painters a host of re- 
marks, which are all the results of the principles already 
laid down. We shail state the most general: thus— 

Rose-Rep cannot be put in contrast with even the rosiest 
complexions without causing them to lose some of their 
freshness. Rose-red, maroon, and light crimson have the 
serious disadvantage of rendering the complexion more or 
less green. This is shown in the following experiment:— 

Place two sheets of paper of either of the above colors be- 
side two sheets of fiesh-colored paper, when it will be seen 
how much they are mutually injured, the lighter becoming 
greenish, and the darker rather of a violet hue. By substi- 
tuting light green for the red, we shall find them mutually 
heightened and improved. The height of tone of the green 
influences the result: a very deep green, acting by contrast 
of tone, so enfeebles the complexion, that the slight con- 
trasts of its colors will be inappreciable; a deep red, by con- 
trast of analogy, blanches the complexion. It is necessary, 
then, to separate the rose from the skin, in some manner; 
and the simplest manner of doing this, is to edge the dra- 
peries with a border of tulle, which produces the effect of 
grey by the mixture of white threads, which reflect light, 
and the interstices, which absorb it; there is also a mixture 
of light and shade, which recalls the effect of grey, like the 
effect of a casement-window viewed at a great distance. 
Dark red is less objectionable for certain complexions than 
rose-red, because, being higher than the latter, it tends to 
impart whiteness to them in consequence of contrast of tone. 

Deticate GREEN is, on the contrary, favorable to all fair 
complexions which are deficient in rose, and which may 
have more imparted to them without disadvantage. But it 

















is not as favorable to complexions that are more red than 
rosy; nor to those that have a tint of orange mixed with 
brown, because the red they add to this tint will be of a 
brick-ved hue. In the latter case a dark green will be less 
objectionable than a delicate green, 

YELLOW imparts violet to a fair skin, and in this view it is 
less favorable than the delicate green. 

‘To those skins which are more yellow than orange it im- 
parts white; but this combination is very dull and heay, y for 
a fair complexion. 

When the skin is tinted more with orange than yellow, 
we can make it rosy by neutralizing the yellow. It pro- 
duces this effect upon the black-haired type, and it is thus 
that it suits brunettes. 

Viotrr, the complementary of yellow, produces contrary 
effects; thus it imparts some greenish-yellow to fair com- 
plexions. It augments the yellow tint of yellow and orange 
skins. The little blue there may be in a complexion it 
¢ makes green violet. ‘Uhis, then, is one of the least favorable 
colors to the skin, at least when it is not sufficiently deep 
to whiten the skin by contrast of tone. 

Buvr imparts orange, which combines fayorably with 
white, and the light flesh tints of fair complexions, which 
have already a more or less determined tint of this color. 
Blue is thus suitable to most blondes, and in this case justi- 
fies its reputation. 

It will not suit brunettes, since they have already too 
much of orange. 

ORANGE is too brilliant to be elegant; it makes fair com- 
plexions blue, whitens those which have an orange tint, and 
gives a green hue to those of a yellow tint. 

LustreLess WuiITE, such as cambric muslin, assorts well 
with a fresh complexion, of which it relieves the rose color, 
but it is unsuitable to complexions which have a disagree- 
: able tint, because white always exalts all colors by raising 
their tone; consequently it is unsuitable to those skins 
which, without this disagreeable tint, very nearly approach 
it. 

Very Light Wuite draperies, such as muslin or lace, 
appear more grey than white. We must thus regard every 
white drapery which allows the light to pass through its 
interstices, and which is only apparent to the eyes by the 
surface opposed to that which receives incident light. 

Buack draperies, by lowering the tone of the colors with 
which they are in juxtaposition, whiten the skin; but if the 
vermillion, or rosy parts, are somewhat distant from the 
drapery, it will follow that, although lowered in tone, they 
appear relatively to the white parts of the skin contiguous 
to the same drapery, redder than if not contiguous to the 
black. 

THe HEAD-DRESS IN RELATION TO THN CoLORED RAYS WuicH 
IT MAY REFLECT UPON THE SKin.—The effect of colored bon- 
nets on the complexion can now be readily understood; and 
whether it is true, as is generally believed, that a rose-col- 
ored bonnet gives a rose tint to the skin, while a green bon- 
net gives a green tint to it, in consequence of the colored rays 
which each of them reflects upon it, it is no longer a ques- 
tion about those head-dresses which, being too small or too 
much thrown back to give rise to these reflections. can only 
produce the effects of contrast, as I have said above, when 
treating of the juxtaposition of colored objects with the hair 
and skin. 
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ORIGINAL CAKE RECEIPTS. 

White Cup Calce—Measure one large cupful of sour cream, 
one cupful of butter, two cupfuls of sugar, and four cupfuls 
of flour. Stir the butter and sugar together till they be 
come quite light. then. alternately, by degrees add the cream 
with half the quantity of flonr. Beat five eggs as light as 
possible, and stir them in, alternately, with the remainder 
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ART RECREATIONS.—TABLE RECEIPTS. 
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of the flour. Add a grated nutmeg. a teaspoonful de cinna- 3 
mon, with some essence of lemon, just enough to make it § 
taste pleasantly. Stir in a small teaspoonful of saleratus in $ 
alittle vinegar. Beat the batter up well, and bake the cako ° 
about twenty minutes in a moderate oven. 3 

Fruit Cuke—One pound of flour, one pound of sugar, one § 

. pound of butter, eight eggs, one quarter of a pound of 
blanched almonds, half a pound of citron, one pound and as 
half of raisins, one pound and a half of currants, half an 
ounce of mace, a quarter of an ounce of nutmeg, the rinds 
of three lemons, and one gill of brandy. Beat the butter 
very light, and mix it with the sugar; then add the yolks 
of the eggs, and the whites, well beaten; then put in the 
spices, brandy, and fruit, beating all the while until you 
haye mixed in all the fruit; after this, add the flour, and 
beat the batter very little after it is in. 

Apees.—Rub a pound of fresh butter into two pounds of 
flour, and mix in a pound of powdered white sugar, a nut- 
meg, a tablespoonful of cinnamon, and four tablespoonfuls 
of caraway seeds. Add a wineglass of rose-water, and mix 
the whole with sufficient cold water to make it a stiff dough. 
Roll it out one-quarter of an inch in thickness, cut it into 
round cakes, and bake it in a quick oven. 

Bellmont Cake.—The ingredients are one pound and ahalf 
of flour, one pound two ounces of sugar, nine ounces of 5 
butter, one teaspoonful of cream-tartar, mixed with the 
flour; one pint of sour milk, eight eggs, half a teaspoonful 
of soda dissolved in # portion of the milk; and last of all add 
a teaspoonful of essence of lemon. 

Woodbury Cake—Ingredients requisite for this cake are 
one pint of flour, two eggs, one cupful of sugar, a piece of 
butter the size of an ordinary egg, one cupful of sour milk, 
two teaspoonfuls of cream-tartar rubbed into the flour, one 
teaspoonful of soda dissolved in mill; flavor the cake as you 
prefer it. 

Macaronies—To one pound of shelled almonds, add the 
whites of sixteen eggs; pound them fine in a mortar, then 
add two pounds of loaf sugar. Drop the cakes on clean 
white paper, and bake them in a cool oven. 

Lemon Cake.—The ingredients are: four eggs; a teacupful 
of half lard and half butter; one pint of molasses; a teacup- 
ful of sugar; two teaspoonfuls of salewratus; a teacupful of 
sour cream; the whole to be mixed together until it assumes 
the consistency of pound-cake batter. Season the cake with 
lemon according to your taste. 

French Cake.—Take five tumblerfuls of sifted flour, three 
of white sugar, one of butter, one of cream, and three eggs, 
beaten very light; add a teaspoonful of potash dissolved in 

* as much warm water as will cover it. Add spices according 
to your liking; mix all the ingredients together, and bake 
the cake in a moderate oven. 
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ART RECREATIONS. 


Tur Best Prorures EXPRESSLY FOR GRECIAN AND ANTIQUE 
Parnting.—Published by J, E. Tilton, Salem, Mass. Direc- 
tions to our new style of antique painting on glass, Oriental 
painting, Grecian painting, and Potichomanie, furnished, full 
and complete, on receipt of one dollar, with directions for 
varnish, &c. Purchasers of our goods to the amount of five 
dollars, will be entitled to directions free. Persons ordering 
directions for one dollar, and after buying the materials to the 
above amount, may deduct the one dollar paid for directions, 

HiAWAtTHA’s Woornc.—From Longfellow’s late Indian Le- 
gend. Size of plate, fourteen by eighteen inches. Price, one 
dollar and fifty cents. With full directions for painting. 
Colors used and how to mix. Post-paid. 

Tae Farm Yarp.—Painted by J. Herring. An elegant 
engraving, new. Size of plate, thirteen by nineteen inches. 
Price, one dollar and fifty cents. With full directions for 
painting. Post-paid. 
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Les ORPHELINES.—A fine engraving from a celebrated 
French painter. Two figures, sisters. Size of plate, nine by 
eleven inches. Price, post-paid, with full directions for 
painting, one dollar. 

Tue Jews-Harpr Lesson.—A beautiful picture, new, painted 
by Brunet. Engraved by Grozelier. Companion to “Tho 
Size of plate, eight and a half by ten and a 
half inches. Price, post-paid, with directions for painting, 
sixty cents. 

Tue LirtLy Brrp.—A beautiful picture, new, painted by 
Brunet. Engraved by Grozelier, Companion to “Jews-harp 
Lesson.” Size of plate, eight and a half by ten and a half 
inches. Price, post-paid, with directions, sixty cents. 

Two Copies FOR ORIENTAL PAINTING.—In imitation of laid 
India work. They are new and beautiful designs for tables 
d folios. One is a handsome wreath, with fountain, birds, 
&c. The other is an elegant vase of flowers, with birds’- 
nests, birds, butterflies, &c. Price, fifty cents each, or eighty 
cents for the pair, nicely done up on a roller, and post-paid. 

Turty VARIETIES oF SMALL Mezzorints.—Suitable for 
trial, for Grecian and Antique painting. Price, thirteen 
cents each, or one dollar and twenty cents per dozen, post 
paid. 

All engravings from any publisher sent free of postage, on 
receipt of price. The best copies selected with care. Cir- 
culars of information, price of artists’ goods, frames, &c., sent 
on application, enclosing one stamp for return postage. 
Other new engravings are to be soon published, of which 
notice will be given to our customers. Address, 

J. E. TILTON, Puputsner, 
No. 188 Essex Street, Salem, Mass. 

And dealer, wholesale and retail, in every description of 

Artists’ goods. ‘ 
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RECEIPTS FOR THE TABLE. 


To Dress Spinach in the French Way.—Pick the spinach 
leaf by leaf from the stems, and wash it in spring water, 
changing it several times; then shake it in a dry cloth. 
Throw it into sufficient well-salted boiling water to allow it 
to float freely, and keep it pressed down with a skimmer, 
that it may be equally done. When quite young, it will be 
tender in ten minutes. Drain it thoroughly, and when it is 
cool, form it into balls, and press the moisture from it. 
Next, chop it fine upon a trencher; put two ounces (for a 
large dish) of butter into a saucepan, lay the spinach on it, 
and keep it stirred over a gentle fire until dry; dredge ina 
spoonful of flour, and turn the spinach as it is added; pour 
to it gradually a few spoonfuls of veal gravy. Stew the 
whole briskly until the gravy is absorbed. 

Melted Butter—Put two ounces of butter in a stew-pan 
holding about a quart, and two ounces of flour, half a tea- 
spoonful of salt, a quarter one of pepper; mix together with 
a spoon till forming a thick paste; add a pint of cold water; 
place all on a fire; stir continually; take the pan off the fire 
when it simmers; add another of fresh butter to it; stir till 
melted; it is then ready for use. A little grated nutmeg and 
a drop of vinegar is an improvement. This sauce being the 
base of so many others, requires attention in making, and 
as flour will sometimes be stronger than at others. and likely 
to make it too thin or too thick, take for arule that the pro- 
per thickness when done ought to form a transparent coat- 
ing over the back of the spoon, 

Pot-Pie—Make paste with suet chopped fine, cut the paste 
in strips, arrange at bottom of a pie-dish; puta layer of fowl, 
(nicely carved and seasoned.) then a layer of potatoes, pared 
and cut in halves, then another layer of paste, another of 
fowl, and another of potatoes; last of all, at the top, a layer 
of paste, (this should be always arranged in strips cress- 
ways.) add a teacupful of water. and let it come to the beil 
once, and be put to simmer gently for an hour and a half 
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Stewed Oysters on Toast—Open a dozen of oysters, put 
them in a small stew-pan, add to them two grains of black 
pepper, a little salt, butter, cayenne, and sugar; set on the 
stove for a few minutes until set—say three or four minutes; 
having only given them a slight boil, put in a piece of butter 
as big as a walnut, which you have mixed with half a tea- 
spoontul of flour, shake the stew-pan round by the handle, 
to melt the contents, put it back on the fire just to simmer, 
and serve on toast. A drop of cream is an improvement. If 
not enough. liquor add a drop of milk. 

New Sulad, Tartans Fushion—Prepare your salad, well 
washed and dried; (cabbage or coss lettuce are preferable;) 
boil four onions; when cold cut in thick slices; cut also four 
pickled cucumbers in slices; put a layer of the salad at the 
bottom, then a bed of cucumber and onion, and another of 
salad, at the top; have two mild salt herrings, ready broiled, 
with all the bones extracted; cut it in small, square pieces, 
season with salt, pepper, vinegar, and oil, in proportion, 
tossing all well together, as this plan is preferable to using 
a spoon and fork. 

Rarebit a la Soyer—Cut half a pound of rich cheese in 
small pieces, put in a stew-pan half pound of butter with a 
teaspoonful of mixed Durham mustard, a little salt, half a 
teaspoonful of pepper, one wineglass of sherry or cham- 
pagne; put on a slow fire, stir gently with a wooden spoon 
till properly melted, though not stringy, which might occur 
if turned too quickly; have a nice toast half an inch thick 
done at the last minute, pour your cheese over and serve. 
Leaving it a few minutes in an oven is an improvement. 

Syllabubs.—Take the juice of a large lemon, the peel pared 
very thin, one glass of brandy, two glasses of white wine, 
and a quarter of a pound of powdered lump sugar. Put 
these ingredients into a pan and leave them. The next day 
add a pint of thick cream and the whites of two eggs; whip 
the whole up well and pour it into glasses. They will keep 
well for a day or two. If the syllabubs are not required to 
be quite so good as the above, substitute raisin wine for the 
brandy. 
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CONTRIBUTED RECEIPTS. 


Rice Bread.—To a quart of milk add four eggs well beaten. 
Thicken this with Indian corn meal to the consistency of a 
common batter. Put in about a tablespoonful of melted 
butter. Then add two teacupfuls of bursted rice. Cold rice 
that is left from dinner or supper is generally saved for this 
purpose. Add a little salt and half a teaspoonful of soda 
dissolved in a tablespoonful of vinegar or buttermilk, Bake 
in square tin pans greased. his is a most delightful bread. 
Rice waffles are made in the same way, except the batter is 
not quite so thick. 

Peach Doughnuts—Make nice pastry crust shortened with 
butter, stew the dried fruit and season with sugar, nutmeg, 
and a little butter, also a little allspice. Make them out into 
shapes called turnovers, that is, put the fruit on half the 
crust and turn the other half over; have ready a hot kettle 
with about a half a pint of lard in it, put in the doughnuts, 
Jet them get brown and turn them. hey should be eaten 
warm with a lit‘le butter in the inside. 

Relish Sauce—Mix one ounce of each of ground black 
pepper and salt, one ounce of ground allspice, and one ounce 
of minced shallots or onions, in one pint of walnut or to- 
mato catsup. Let it stand two weeks. Strain and bottle 
for use. A few drops of this is sufficient to season a plate 
of meats or vegetables. It alse adds a delightful flavor to 
beef soup. 

Hop Yeast Rolls—Two spoonfuls of yeast are sufficient for 
a baking of rolls. Make it up with sweet milk anda lump 
of butter about the size of a hen’s egg, Let it rise two hours 
and a half. 
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MEDICAL RECEIPTS. 
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{ Corn Wiafjles—To three eggs well beaten add a quart of 
milk. Thicken to a batter with Indian corn meal. Putin 
? a lump of lard about the size of a hen’s egg. ‘This should be 
$ melted. Add a teaspoonful of salt, and half a teaspoonful 
of soda dissolved in a little vinegar. Bake in wafile irons; 
$ butter while hot. 
3 Ice Cream.—Use two pounds of loaf sugar, to four quarts 
¢ Of cream. Flavor with a vanilla bean boiled in sweet milk, 
Sada six drops of lemon oil, or some peel. If the cream is 
3 good, it will make seven quarts of cream, if well beaten. 
Use two quarts of salt in an eight quart freezer. 
3 To Make Hop Yeast.—Take half a gallon of water, and 
8 throw in a handfal of hops; boil it down to a quart. Strain 
it—thicken it with flour as thick as batter. Put in two 
tablespoonfuls of old yeast. Set it away in bottles for use, 
It should be kept in a cool place in summer. 

Fried Potatoes.—Boil your potatoes until done, pecl and 

mash them fine. Make them out into cakes like biscuit; 
spread some flour over them, and fry them brown in lard. 
g Gravy left from ham, or some roast meat, is very good to 
§ fry them in. 
Nice Mujins—To four well beaten eggs add three pints 
§ of sweet milk, two tablespoonfuls of melted butter, half a 
$ teaspoonful of soda dissolved in vinegar, and thicken to a 
§ thick batter with flour. Bake in greased muffin rings. 

Potato Bread.—Boil some potatoes until thoroughly done, 
peel and mash them fine; add to them yeast and flour, mako 
it into dough and bake. Toast made from this bread, is very 
superior, Sweet potato biscuits are excellent. 

To Make Pin Cakes of Broken Bread.—Break up the bread 
§ fine, and soak it all night in sweet milk. Add eggs and flour 
S to give it consistency. It makes excellent cakes. 
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TESTED MEDICAL RECEIPTS. 


Balsam de Malia.—Fill up one quart of spirits with white 
¢ lily leaves, allowing it to stand in the sun for ten days; 
$ draw it off, and then add one ounce of balsam Peru, and two 
s benzoin, and allow it to stand again the same length of time, 
$ pulverize the ingredients, shake the mixture occasionally 
whilst standing. his balsam is useful for the cure of open 
wounds and cuts. Pour a portion of the balsam upon some 
3 lint, and bind it upon the cut or wound. 
3 Cure for Felons.—Wave ready a piece of unslacked lime, 
; 
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: the size of a bean, and a tablespoonful of soft soap, put the 
lime into a pan placed over a fire, and lay the soap on top 
¢ of the lime; let it simmer until it becomes a salve. Apply 
¢ a small portion of the salve warm, three times, successively, 
$ to the finger, allowing it to remain on, each time, fifteen 
minutes; after these applications, the finger can be opened. 
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Cough Syrup. One ounce of liquorice ball, half an ounce® 


3 

3 of gum arabic, six tablespoonfuls of brown sugar, and one 
° quart of water; simmer the whole together until the ingre- 
¢ dients become dissolved, then add, when cool, three cents 
$ worth of paregoric, and the same quantity of antimonial 
$ wine, Take one teaspoonful of this mixture when the 
} cough is troublesome. 

Salve for Burns or Scalds—Procure a teacupful of fish 
oil, and a Jump of beeswax about the size of a large hickory- 
nut; heat them together, and after the wax is entirely 
melted, take the mixture from off the fire, and add to it 
half a teaspoonful of cream; stir the whole well together, 
and apply the remedy until the burn is entirely cured. 

To Cure Thrush in Children —Vake two tablespoonfuls 
of honey, and a lump of alum about the size of a bean, and 
stir them well together. Let the child’s mouth be rubbed 
with this five or six times a day. This will cure ina few days. 
8 To Cure Chilblains—Make a poultice of strong lye and 
$ flour, or wheat bran, and apply to the affected parts. It 
8 should remain on several hours, or until it draws out the 
* soreness and itching. 
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RECEIPTS.—FASHIONS FOR MARCH. 
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A Certain Cure for Corns.—Put in a goose quill a piece ¢ 
of lunar caustic, wet the corn and rub hard with this for a 
minute or so. This will certainly cure the most stubborn 
corn. It may have to be applied several times, if one ap- 
plication does not remove. Care should be taken not to let § 
the caustic spread too much on the skin around the corn. 

Remedy for Whooping Cough—Give a little ippecac. at 
night on going to bed, just enough to nauseate the stomach, 
and occasionally through the day when the cough is very 
hard. A dose of oil should also be given occasionally to 
keep the bowels right. Some alum beat up fine and dis- 
solved in honey, is sometimes an advantage. 

To Cure Inflammatory Rheumatism.—We knew a violent 
case cured, after every other remedy had failed, in the first 
stage of the disease, by an old-fashioned corn sweat. Boil 
the ears of corn, and while hot, lay them around the patient, 
covering him up with blankets. Care should be taken that 
he does not take cold in cooling off. 

Precipitate Salve for Ringworms and Sores of Long Stand- 
amg.—One ounce of Venice turpentine, half an ounce of pre- 
cipitate, fresh butter the size of an ordinary hen’s egg, with- 
out salt; rub the turpentine and precipitate together, and 3 
then work in the butter. his salve can be used as soon as 3 

it is made, 3 

Liniment for Sore Throats, or Neuralgic A fections— § 
Equal parts of sweet oil, spirits of hartshorn, turpentine and : 
camphor. It can be made an anodyne, by adding a little § 
Jaudanum. } 

Gargle for Sore Tiroat.—The ingredients consist of one : 

‘ 
‘ 
: 
. 
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teaspoonful of cayenne pepper, one tablespoonful of salt, 
one pint of water, and two tablespoonfuls of vinegar. Mix 
together, and bottle cold. 

Another Good Gargle—(First Rate.\—Half a teacupful of 
hops, one pint of vinegar, and a half a pint of water. Add 
some sugar and saltpetre, and boil the whole well together. 
Use the above either for steaming or gargling. 

To Draw Out Thorns and Splinters—Make a plaster of 
turpentine and tallow, spread on a piece of leather nnd 
apply it to the wounds, <A piece of bacon rind is also good. 

aregoric—Take one dram of gum opium, one dram of 
benzoin, one scruple of camphor, twenty-five drops of anise 
seed oil, andone pint of spirits; mix together. 

To Cure the Sting of a Wasp, or Bee, or any Insect.— 
Apply immediately spirits of turpentine, this will cure in- 
stantly. Hartshorn is also good; so is salt and water, 
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FASHIONS FOR MARCH. 


Fra. 1.—Dinner Dress oF Bive Sink, wirn two SKIRTSs.— 
The upper one is trimmed around the bottom with a row of 
black lace, and ornamented at the sides with puflings of silk, 
confined by black velvet bands and jet tassels. The corsage 
is high, trimmed with wide braces and bands of velvet. Very 
wide pagoda sleeves ornamented like the skirt. 

Fie. u.—A Dinner Dress of Grey SikK.—The skirt is 
trimmed with three flounces woven in gold-colored brocaded 
stripes. The body is made with a basque, trimmed with a 
flounce like the skirt, and with a wide berthe to correspond. 
The sleeves are composed of three deep ruffles. 

Fig. 11.—AN venine Dress wire Two Skirts or Turn 
Wuite Musiin.—The upper skirt is finished with a wide 
hem, and ornamented at the sides with bows of black velvet 
ribbon. ‘The body is low, and the sleeves are quite full and 
confined by a band a little below the elbow. The cape is of 
spotted tulle, with a bow of black velvet and long ends in 
front. Tlead-dress of black velvet. 

Fie. 1v.—Ficuu oF WHitE TULLE, with a tulle puffing con- 
fined by straps of pink ribbon. 

Fic. v.—BAsque oF Buaex Sink with A Bentar.—This 
bagque is trimmed with rows of rich black braid. A basque 
of this description made of white pique or Marseilles, and 
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trimmed with a white braid, would be very appropriate for 
the coming season. 

Fig, yi.—Care or TuLie, trimmed with lace and rows of 
black velvet. The same pelerine may be made in muslin 
and trimmed with rows of colored ribbon. 

UnpDER-SLEEVE OF ‘TULLE OR MusLIN, trimmed with narrow 
black velvet or colored ribbon, Beneath the puff there is a 
frill. If the sleeve consists of tulle, this frill should be 
formed of lace; but if composed of muslin, the frill should 
be of needlework, 

GeNnERAL ReMARKS.—Skirts remain as full and as long ag 
ever, but we are glad to say that there is a slight diminution 
in the hoops worn under them, There is even a hint that 
Dame Fashion has taken the shortening of the skirt under 
consideration. If so, we may hope to be able to see the tip 
of a boot or a tiny slipper ina few months. Double skirts, 
skirts with side-trimmings and flounces, are all worn. In 
fact, flounces will probably retain their popularity for a long 
while, particularly for thin materials or plain silks, for as 
they cost more, they will not so soon become common as 
skirts with side-trimmings. All bodies are made high, ex» 
cept for evening dresses. The Raphael body, that is, those 
cut square across the bust, and nearly high on the shoulders 
and back, are becoming popular. ‘These are without a 
basque. Basques are still very much worn. If a body is 
made without a basque, the waist is pointed instead of 
round. Some are entirely plain, and some are made with 
braces and berthes. In fact, fashion tolerates all caprices, 
at present; either a profusion of ornament, or the greatest 
simplicity. Some of our most stylish ladies adopt the latter, 
thus separating themselves from their over-dressed Sisters 
with a mock humility. 

SLEEVES are made in all manner of ways. Some aro 
straight and wide and open to the shoulder, and are arranged 
so that they can be closed to the bend of the arm if required; 
some are left square at the bottom, others have the corners 
rounded: the pagoda sleeve retains its favor, but is im- 
mensely wide at the bottom. Others again are wide at 
bottom, in the funnel shape, open up to the bend of the 
arm; and laced across or not. Others again are made with 
two or three plain flounces cut slantwise of the stuff. Some 
haye both puffs and flounces. We have seen a few close 
sleeves plaited at top and bottom with a deep band; others 
with a narrow band. The plaits are often fastened down by 
buttons or tassels. There are sleeves with five puffs and a 
band at bottom. The plaited sleeves are exceedingly wide. 
Sometimes the top is plain, with a jockey added; and the 
large sleeve is either plaited or gathered at the bottom of 
the plain part. 

Bonnets haye changed but little in shape as yet. Tho 
capes still remain deep. From the profusion of ornaments, 
hitherto employed on bonnets, it is probable that they will 
be made plainer for a change, during the coming season. 
In place of the number of feathers which have been so 
popular, one long, drooping one seems to be gaining favor. 

MANTILLAS are cut with a large sweep or fulness in order 
to accommodate the wide skirts, Shawls are becoming very 
popular, and deservedly so. 

IfzAp-Dresses are in great variety. The most novel ono 
which has yet appeared consists of a crown or caul of ceru- 
lean blue velvet, which is worn over the plaits of hair at the 
back of the head. Tt is richly embroidered with gold, on 
one side there is a twist of blue feathers, one waving grace- 
fully over the neck, Auother cotffure of the same style as 
the one just mentioned, is composed of red velvet. This one 
is not embroidered, but is covered with blonde lace. One of 
the new coiffures consists of a gold plait, encircling the head 
and having blonde lappets. 

Tue Fan frequently used in full evening costume is of the 
same color as the dress. IT’ans are now made of silk of every 
hue, spangled with steel, silver, or gold. The sticks are 
usually formed of sandal-wood, ebony, mother-o’-pearl, &c.; 
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but some fans of a superior kind have sticks of gold or yery » velvet, ornamented up the front and.on the sleeves with 
richly carved ivory. ; gimp and buttons. ronsers of grey cashmere, trimmed up 

Hark ORNAMENTS are very fashionable. A unique speci- % the sides with figured braid. Collar of white cambric, fast- 
men of hair-working has been produced in Paris. A spray § ened in front of the throat by a cotton cord and tassels. 
of orange blossoms to be worn by the bride at an approach- § White cambric under-sleeves, 
ing wedding, is composed of a beautifully fine tissue formed Fig. 1v.—Yourn nerween Tweive AND FourTEeN.—Frock 
of hair of so pale a shade as to be almost white. coat of dark brown cloth. Grey trousers and white waist- 
coat. Neck-tie of green poult de soie. 

Ia. y.—lirris Girt or Five Years or Ac.—Dress of 
pink silk with two skirts, each edged with a quilling of the 
silk composing the dress. The corsage is without a basque 
at the waist, but has a berthe pointed at the back and in 
front. The sleeves are of the bell shape, and are gathered 
up in front of the arm bya bow of ribbon. Both berthe and 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 


Fic. 1—Tue Youna Lavy seated at the piano wears a skirt 
of plain violet-color poplin. ‘The basquine, which is of the 
same material, is edged with a trimming of violet moire- 
antique, covered with crossings of black velvet. The hair $ sleeves are edged with the same trimming as that which 
is turned back from the forehead, and passed over a roll of edges the skirts. Chemisette and under-sleeyes of worked 
black yelvet; the hair forming full puffs at each side. he 3 muslin. Mittens of black net. Grey boots. 
back hair is confined in a net of black chenille. Collar and $ Fic. vi—Bany BETWEEN Two ‘AND THRER YEARS Oup— 
sleeves of worked cambric muslin. Boots of violet-color $ Frock of white jaconet muslin with a tablier front of needle 
cashmere, tipped with black. This dress is suitable for a % work. 'The corsage, which has a basquine, is ornamented 
young lady about thirteen years of age. 

Fig, u.—Tue Livres Giru turning over the leaves of the § front of the dress. ‘Lhe neck is partially covered by a small. 
music-book, eight years of age. ‘Dress is of grey striped pelerine, the ends of which are crossed in front, and the 
silk; the stripes running horizontally, and in shades of light ® whole is ornamented with rich and elaborate needlework: 
and dark grey. The skirt of the dress has three flounces, § Hat of white beaver, trimmed with white ribbon and a long 
each edged with a row of blue velvet. ‘The corsage is half 2 white feather. si I 
high, and has a berthe, round at the back, but crossing in & Fic. yu.—Girt anour Srx Years O1p.—Dress of green and. 
front of the bosom, and the ends brought round the waist $ white chequered sillc; the skirt quite plain. The corsage has: 
and linked together behind, in the style of a sash. The a basque, trimmed with tassel fringe and gimp. The sleeves 
berthe and ends are edged all round with blue yelvet. The $ are of the bell form, with a small puff on the shoulder, Gol-- 
sleeves, formed of one puff and a frill, are also edged with 3 lav and under-sleeves of worked muslin. The hair is confined. 
blue velvet. The chemisette and under-sleeyes are of plaited § by a band and bow of black velvet. ' 
nansouk. Short trousers of cambric muslin, edged with a’ Fic. yiut.—Boy or Frye or Six Years or Acr.—Skirt and 
border of needlework, Boots of blue cashmere. ‘The hair 3 basquine of plain dark-blue velvet, without trimming of any 
is plaited, and the plait is passed across the upper part of the } kind, Collar of worked cambrie. ‘Trousers edged with alter- 
head; the ends being fastened by bows of blue velvet ribbon. } nate rows of tucks and needlework insertion. Boots of 

Fic. m.—Boy Anour Higuy Years or Acr.—Tunic of black brown cashmere, 
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Tae Voice oF tHe Puntic.—The press and public unite in § Apprt10oNs To CLuns.—When additions are made to clubs, 
declaring that “Peterson” is better for 1858 than ever. The ¢ no additional premium is given, until sufficient names are 
Cattaraugus (N. ¥.) Freeman says:—It leads in all the im- $ forwarded to make a new club. For three subscribers, at 
provements that pertain to a first-class Magazine, and spares : $1,66 each, we give a premium; for five at $1,50; or for eight 
no expense to make itself, as it has already done, the best § at $1.25. Where four are added at $1,25, to a club of eight, 
and cheapest Magazine extant.” The Miami (Ohio) Visitor $ we do not give a premium: there must be eight. 
says:—* Peterson opens the new year more brilliantly than $ 
we have ever seen before.” The True American says:—“It 
is unsurpassable in the richness and beauty of engravings 
and fashion-plates. The original stories are all of the best, 
and everything about the book is stamped with elegance.” 
The Amenia (N. Y.) Times says:—“ This monthly has been 
improved in appearance and in substance, until it ranks the 
first of the popular illustrated Magazines of the day. The 
other illustrations are appropriate and well executed. One 
of the charming features of Peterson's is the variety of short 
stories which it invariably contains.” The Western Reserve 
Chronicle says:—* There is an air of freshness about it which $ 
is always indicative of originality: and the fashion-plates and 
patterns are always good.” We take these, at random, from 
a basket-full of similar notices. Do they not fnily vindicate 
your preference, fair reader, for Petorson’s Magazine? 





“Peterson” AnD “ILArpeR.”—For $3.50 we will send a 
: copy of “Peterson” and “Harper's Magazine,” for one year. 
$ But where part of a remittance is intended for another pub- 
lisher, we do not take the risk of that part. 

Postage on “PrreRson.”—This, when pre-paid quarterly, 
at the office of delivery, is one and a half cents a number, 
per month, or four cents and a half for the three months: if 
not pre-paid it is double this. 
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Dirverens Post-rowns For CLups—Subscribers, in a club, 
can have the Magazine sent wherever they reside. If de- 
sired, it will be sent to as many different post-offices as there 
are members of the club. 


How ro Rrmrr.—tn remitting, write legibly, at the top of 
your letter, the names of your post-office, county and state. 
Bills, current in the subscriber's neighborhood, taken at 
par; but Pennsylvania, New York or New England bills 
preferred. If the sum is large, buy a draft, if possible, on 
Philadelphia or New York, deducting the exchange. 


Premium.—When entitled to a premium, state, distinctly, 
what you prefer. Where no such statement is made we 
shall send “The Casket.” 


Op As WELL 4s New subsorittes may join clubs. Wo 
make no distinctions. 
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with needlework in a pattern corresponding with that-of the. 
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LES MODES PARISIENNES. 
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SACQUE DRESS. 
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OROCHET NECK-RIBBON. 
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INFANT’S BODY IN EMBROIDERY. 
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NEW STYLES OF SPRING BONNETS, 
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BY ANNIB ARNOLD. 





“Sranp up straight, sir; don’t come where I$ superior order; but brought up to work on a 
am in that shuffling way. You look like a whip- 3 farm, he was entirely ignorant of book know- 
ped cur.” 3 ledge, being only able to read, write, and keep 

The speaker was a tall, strong-looking farmer, 3 his simple accounts, At ten years old, Harry, 
and the person he addressed was a small, deli- ‘ thanks to his mother’s care of his education, 
cate-looking boy, who was coming slowly up 3 far outstripped his father in learning, but his 
the path leading to the door of the farm-house. < mother’ s death abruptly terminated his course 
‘‘Here,” he added, ‘take this rake and finish ; of studies. The farmer, who had always looked 
these beds.” : upon the time spent over books as wasted, began 

For a few minutes his son worked with energy $ to train Harry to farm work, and as a day’s 
and good-will, and then letting his rake rest$labor was usually very wearying to a delicate 
quietly on the ground, he stood leaning against 3 frame like his, he was forced to abandon his 
a tree, his eyes bent down, and his whole coun- 3 first idea of reading in the evening, and with 
tenance overcast. : many weary sighs put aside his books, and tried 

“Tdling as usual,’ said a harsh voice behind ‘to satisfy his father. Still he would often stop, 
him. ‘Where have you been all the afternoon?” $ when employed in the tiresome labor allotted to 

“Tn the church-yard,” ? him, to ponder over some half-forgotten study, 

“You go there too much.” This was ina low, : oF think with weary sighs of his dear mother. 
softened voice, and without any further remark $ As time passed on, the boy, finding no sympathy 
the farmer turned away, and went again into the } from his father, and having no other companion, 
house. learned to shut into his own heart all his thoughts 

David Fielding was a farmer, well to do in the $ ; and. feelings, and keeping there a deep, pure 
world, and one of the leading men of the little § i spring of genius and warm feelings, appeared 
village of Milldale. He was of a harsh, exacting § ; to others as a bashful, retiring lad, pronounced 
disposition, feared by all the boys of the village, $ ; stupid by the neighboring farmers, and pitied 
and respected by the men as an upright, though {as a broken-spirited boy by the women of the 
hard man. ‘The only person who had ever found § \ village. 
the soft spot in David Fielding’s heart was his $ : When Harry was but thirteen years of age he 
gentle little wife, Mary. A few months before : fell in love. The reader may smile at the pas- 
our story commences, he had laid this sunbeam 3 ; sion developed at so early an age, but it was a 
of his life in her grave, and his heart seemed to $ warm, pure love, brightening his whole dreary 
have contracted and hardened with the great ‘life, He was returning one morning from an 
sorrow, till every one pitied his poor child, ¢ errand to one of the farms on the outskirts of 
Harry, who was a gentle, timid boy, ill able to $ the village, when a sudden shower forced him 
bear harsh treatment. In truth, little Harry’s ° ; to take shelter under a tree. He was standing 
life was far from being a pleasant one. From § * there, dreaming as usual, watching the .clouds 
his mother he inherited a delicate constitution, = they gradually broke away, when he saw a 
and a quiet, retiring disposition, and from his : : girl nearly his own age coming toward the same 
father a vigorous intellect. Had farmer Fielding : j tree, and setting down her basket and closing 
been an educated man, he would have made a {her umbrella, take a place directly behind him. 
name in the world, for his talents were of a } She was very pees Harry saw that, and he 
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266 THE BASHFUL LOVER. 
longed to speak to her. He cleared his throat, {have met young Fielding constantly. Why, 
turned toward her, and then bashfulness gaining § Eloise, he is the best parti in town since his 
the day, colored, and began to count the eggs in ; uncle died and left him all his money. He 
her basket. His next effort was to try to touch would admire your cousin’s face, I know; he 
her hand, and pushing his own gently along the {raves about rustic beauty. How can we con- 
trunk of the tree, he grasped—the umbrella. A trive to keep her out of the way?” 

sweet, silvery laugh from his companion served Jloise stood up before her mother erect and 
to break the ice, and overcoming his bashful- ; beautiful. 

ness, Harry started a conversation. Very im-$ ‘ Mother,” she said, slightly smiling, ‘I do 
proper, was it not, for two people to converse i not fear the power of my cousin’s charms. Look 
freely without an introduction? So it was, how- Se 
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at me! 
ever. It did not take long for Harry to find out | “Dr. Fielding!” said a lovely girl, seating 
that Nellie was ihe only child of old Nathan § herself beside Eloise Grant—‘Dr. Fielding, I 
Grant, and that she had just returned from 3 wonder if ——, What is his first name, Eloise?” 
boarding-school to preside in her father’s house. 4 


s ‘Harry! 
She was a sensible girl, cheerful, and rather § 


“Harry Fielding. I knew a boy once, long 
coquettish, but domestic and orderly; keeping } years ago, whose name was Harry Fielding. 
her father’s house neatly and well, and making $ Well! now for business. loise, I want you to 
all the boys of the village her firm friends and tell me how I can earn my own living in this 
allies. Her father, who loved his darling fondly, ; great city.” 
only kept her at foe one little year, and then $ ; ‘Barn your own living, Nell! Are you crazy?” 
sent her again to school to finish her education.$ ‘‘No! Papa is going to marry a girl of six- 
It was taking the sunshine from poor Harry’s ‘ teen, next week. Don’t stop me, it is true! I 
life to part him from Nellie, but he submitted $ will not live with such a step-mother, and i told 
gracefully. A few months after Nellie left Mill- g father that I should not come home again.’ 
dale, farmer Fielding died, and in obedience to ‘Nellie! Have you spoken to papa?” 
his last wish, Harry went to Philadelphia to seek § “Not yet. Do not fancy,” she said, with a 
his mother’s only brother, a wealthy bachelor, * slight smile, ‘that I mean to be a burden upon 
who for the love of his sister adopted the orphan, § Suncle George. No, ah can sew well, and my 
and rather ashamed of his rustic manners ard 3 $ needle will support me.’ 
imperfect education, placed him in the best § “Tit is slow starvation! 
schools at once. We meet our hero again after 3 «Then I can teach French. I have studied 
a lapse of ten years. Sit thoroughly. We will talk ve ane to-morrow. 
“Oh, Dr. Fielding!” said a gay’ beauty, to a ; You must dress now, : suppose.” 
handsome, intellectual-looking man, who was’ ‘Yes, and you too.’ 
seated beside her, ‘‘you must come to my soiree} ‘No, I cannot come down! Excuse me to- 
to-morrow, and I will introduce you to the most } night, cousin, I am fatigued. Come in when 
charming little piece of rusticity you ever saw. ; you are dressed, I want to see you.” 
My cousin is coming to visit me. Papa, you: When Eloise left the room, Nellie, unbraiding 
know, sent me into the country last summer to } her long, glossy hair, and slipping on-a white 
restore my health, and I yisited my uncle in : wrapper, drew up a large arm-chair, and curling 
Massachusetts. There I made a fast friend of } her little figure in its large seat, began to muse. 
my cousin, who, although educated in a very § She was very lovely. Dark chesnut hair, falling 
good school in some little town up there, is the { in wavy masses almost to her feet, large, black 
most innocent, simple little rose-bud in the world. } eyes, a clear complexion and regular features, 
with a very pretty petite figure, made her almost 


You will come?” 
‘‘With pleasure, Miss Eloise!’ : a match for her brilliant. cousin, t 


$ 
i 

“Eloise,” said her mother, after the pont: “Nellie, are you asleep?” 
s 


7 


man had left the room, ‘‘why did you ask Dr. ‘No. Oh, you have come to let me see your 
Fielding to come to-morrow? I most particu-$ dress. Oh, Eloise, how lovely you are!” 

larly desired to keep him from meeting your § Eloise, a tall, brilliant brunette, dressed in a 
cousin. I do not see why your father will in- ‘rich black lace, trimmed with scarlet, presented 
sist upon our inviting her here. A new dress, } ; quite a contrast to the little white robed figure 
or some other present, would have paid her for $ standing beside her. 

any civility she showed you last summer. its Creeping back to her chair, Nellie, listening 
was too provoking for him to send you to that} at times to the music or laughter in the rooms 
outlandish place, when at Saratoga you would } below, at last fell fast asleep. When she awoke 
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it was very late, and her throat was parched and 3 x checks flushed, “I have never made an undutiful 
dry with thirst. ; ‘ reply to you before, but I say now that I loathe 

“T wonder now,” soliloquized Nellie, as she ‘ and despise this mania for intrigue and husband 
sat up in her chair—‘‘I wonder if I could steal § : catching. I care nothing for Dr. Fielding, ex- 
down to the water cooler in the pantry, and get ; ‘cept as a very good friend, but if I loved him, 
a glass of water without meeting any one?” ; >I would not raise my hand to gain his love un- 

Peeping over the banisters, she saw that the } ‘less he sought me first. We will not speak of 
supper was over, the room deserted, and she § this again.” 
quickly passed down. Hardly had she gained$ Nellie was contented, but not happy in her 
the room when voices on the stairs alarmed her, ‘new home. Through the influence of her uncle 
and she ran into the pantry and hid behind the and cousin, she soon had a full class of scholars 
door. {in French, and was able to feel perfectly inde- 

“A ghost, boys, a ghost!” cried a young man, § 3 * pendent. But though her uncle and cousin were 
coming into the dining-room. ‘I saw it fly! very fond of her, and tried by every means in 
Flowing hair, white shroud, all in character. * thein power to make her home pleasant, she 
Ah! here she is!” and poor Nellie found herself ‘knew that her aunt did not love her, and she 
dragged from her hiding-place, and surrounded $ felt like am intruder. She had once spoken to 
by a group of five or six young men. i loise of changing her home, but the proposal 

















‘Who are you?” said one. ’ met with such opposition both from Mr. Grant 
“Mrs. Grant’s new SO -maid,” said an- and his daughter, that she abandoned the idea. 
other. ; After her first meeting with Harry Fielding, her 


“Gentlemen,” said Nellie, breaking from the * aunt scrupled not to accuse her of having dressed 
first speaker, and drawing up her little figure, ; and acted a part on purpose to attract him, and 
“you will be kind enough to let me pass. Iam ’she had not again seen him. Whenever he was 
a visitor here, and thought the guests had all i in the house, some sneering remark from her 
left the house, or I should not have ventured , aunt, about her preference for him, would make 
down stairs.” Sher cheeks burn, and she eonouey, avoided 

“Surely, surely, I know that voice and face,” 3 ; him. 
said one of the group, who had not spoken be- ; One morning she was at the house of a pupil, 
fore. ‘Whois it? Let her pass, boys! Allow $ : listening to the wearying repetition of verbs 
me to see you to your door,” he continued, offer- } < and phrases, when to her surprise Dr. Fielding 
ing her his arm. ‘TI am sure these gentlemen § entered the room. Nellie turned her face from 
will all join with me in apologizing for the fright him, and continued the lesson apparently uncon- 
we have caused you.” ‘scious of his presence. He showed no intention 

“<Certainly,” was the reply of all, and accept- § : of complying with her inward wish, that he 
ing the arm offered her, Nellie bowed gracefully $ ; would leave the room again, but taking his 
to all, and left the room. { place at the piano, began to hum over some 

‘Eloise,’ said her mother, the next morning, } opera airs, evidently waiting for the lesson to” 
“what do you think of Nellie’s talent for acting? { Sbe finished. Nellie’s pupil whispered, ‘It was 
J never heard of a more successful trap than she § 8 Dr. Fielding come to see sister Kate, who was 
contrived last night. She knew that in full$ out, and would not come in for ever so long.” 
dress in a gay party she would be eclipsed by ’ The lesson was finished, and Nellie stood be- 
you, but in that white flowing dress with her 3 ; fore the glass tying on her bonnet. 
hair falling to her feet, she made quite a sensa-$ ‘Oh, Miss Grant, if you will wait here ono 


tion. 1 did not care much for the other pation eeenues T will go up for the exercise I wrote 


men, but when Dr. Fielding came to me to : yesterday,” and her little pupil ran away. 
inquire who that lovely girl was, I was vexed } “Miss Nellie,” said the doctor, leaving his 


enough to be short with him.” : music, and coming to her side, ‘‘do you think 
“Poor little Nell! I do not think there was ° S you treat an old friend fairly? I have actually 
any acting about it, mamma.” : haunted your uncle’s house to see again the fair 


” 





“Nonsense, Eloise! Well, I am in despair; : vision 
your father insists upon our keeping Nellie here, $ An arch smile interrupted him. 
because her father is going to marry a chit of a 3 «A truce to compliment,” he said. ‘Frankly, 
girl. Old simpleton! Be careful, Eloise, don’t T have taken it as most unkind that you were so 
trust too much to your own beauty, let me help $ : obstinately invisible whenever I have called upon 
you to catch the doctor.” Miss Eloise. I am very glad to find you here 
“Mamma!” Eloise spoke rapidly, and her $ to-day.” 
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To Mrs. Grant’s horror, Dr. Fielding came, his visits, was continually finding excuses to 
home with Nellie, the next day he drove her 3 leave them alone together, and finally, told her 
out, and in the evening took her out to the $ mother that she wanted her advice about a new 
opera. ¢ dress, for that her father was going to give 

Hloise, with a most astonishing indifference to Nellie a splendid wedding, and she had elected 


the loss of the best parti in town, encouraged $ herself first bridesmaid. 
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THEH VOICH OF WINTER. 





BY MARIAN GUYNN. 





And violets bloom’d in the dewy glade, 
And the air was sweet with their scented breath, 
But they heard my call and drooped in death. 


On, I come like death through a festive throng, 
With a bier for life, and a hush for song; 

I havo still’d the voice of the pouring floods, 
And the night bird’s lay in the Summer woods 
Will gush no more thro’ the starry gloom, 

Hor I bring ye a death unto light and bloom, 


In the sky I have hush’d each voice of glee, 

And the bark drifts loose on the stormy sea; 

For the time of flowers and song is o’er, 

And the yesper’s chant on the sunny shore; 

Yor the waves are mute on the green earth’s breast, 
And the blue streams sleep in their icy rest. 


Oh, tho earth was bright that the wind blew o’er, 
And the blue waves broke on the sedgy shore, 
And the sky was soft with the Summer lights, 
And the mists were blue on the sunny heights, 
And the moss tufts deep where the waters glide, 
And the fisher’s song by the lako’s blue tide. 


Oh, I come with gloom to the darken’d earth, 

But the fire shines warm on the household hearth, 
And the airs of Winter sweet are grown 

With the kindly sound of each greeting tone, 
And the time of dear fire-side dreams hath come, 
And low twilight songs for the hearth of home, 


I passed where the primrose open’d first, 
And the green larch buds in the May winds burst, 
And the’ wild ferns grew in the sunless shade, 
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STANZAS. 


BY M. D. WILLIAMS. 


‘Weary one, on life’s rough sea, 
‘When tho storm beats heavily, 
When the stars are veiled from sight, 
And the moon gives not her light; 
When the tempest wildly raves, 

God will calm the ocean waves. 

Lo! His voice the winds can still, 
Trust Him, yield thou to His will. 


Tho’ the balmy breath of Spring 
Unto thee no joy doth bring; 

Cast on God thy every care, 

He will give thee strength to bear. 


Sad one, with the brow of care, 
God is near thee, everywhere; 
In the storm His voice I hear, 
In the gushing streamlet clear, 
In the winds that wildly blow, 
In the zephyr soft and low; 
God is present everywhere, 
And o’er all extends His care. 


oiler on the shores of Time, 

Tho’ a darksome path is thine, ; 
Tho’ from childhood’s vernal hour 
Thou hast culled uo thornloss flower, 
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BY ELIZABETH BOUTON. 





And cold Endurance dwells alone 
In the soul from whence its light has gone. 


Tux are gone, all gone, the birds and flowers, 
That gemmed the gardens and gladdened the bowers, 
And through field and forest all leafless and lone, 


THe ead windatwhianereheveeton eral pone Gone from the eyes that once were bright, 


No more to rekindle their beaming light, 
Dimmed by the mists of weary j ears, 
Or quenched in sorrow’s burning tears. 


They are gone from many a once glad home, 
To the silent chambers of the tomb, 
The loving heart and the gentle tone 


Gone are the dreams that our childhood knew, 
Are gone from earth, forever gone. 


That lent to the future its roseate hue, 
And we sigh *mid our sorrows, cares and tears, 
Tor the budding hopes of those by-gone years, 


There is gone from many a human heart 
Bome hope that formed life’s brightest part, 
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STRICTLY TRUE. 





BY ROSALIE GRAY. 





Sux was a wild, little piece, with her pretty, s wouldn’t let me if I did.’ She is such an honest 
dimpled face full of mischief, always saying ex- * Title creature, and always takes everything so 
travagant things and giving people wrong im- ‘iterally that I wished to astonish her, so I re- 
pressions, and yet she bore the important title } plied, ‘T sprang out of a back window at night, 
of—Mrs. Dudley Rivington. Her husband, who 5 when my parents were asleep, and I was mar- 
was decidedly grave and sedate, thought she did ried quite early the next morning’ I suppose 
not support his name with sufficient dignity, and § that must haye been the way the story origi- 
he sometimes undertook to lecture her on what ; nated, and it has gained, of course, by circula- 
he considered her ‘‘litile failing,” but with some gion 
mischievous reply she was always sure to put to “But, Lizzie, what did possess you to say such 
flight his gravity. ‘a thing?” continued Mr. Rivington. 

Every one wondered how two people so totally $ «Qnly for mischief, I meant to have unde- 
unlike as Dudley Rivington and Lizzie Rising § ceived her before she left me, but I forgot it.” 
had ever been drawn together, but it is a true “Do you think it right to say what is not true, 
saying that people like their opposites, and Mr. ; even in fun, Lizzie?” asked her husband, with a 
Rivington, who was at first shocked, then amused § $ graye look, 
by Lizzie’s pranks, at length found himself in{ ‘But it really was strictly true, Dudley; for 
love with the little hoyden. While Lizzie, who § do you not recollect my telling you that the night 
had stood in considerable awe of this gentleman, { before we were married, I became alarmed by a 
gradually found her respect deepening into a ery of fire next door, and I sprang out of the 
different feeling, And so they were married, , | window which was near the ground, and as soon 
and, different though they were, no word of {as the first feeling of fear was over, 1 returned 
discord eyer marred their happiness. He bore } to waken my father and mother.” 
good-naturedly with her mischievous disposition, $ «What you said then was true in the letter, 
but at times he would cast about in his own mind gh was it so in the spirit?” asked Mr. Riving- 

3 


an. 


r 


for some way to cure her. ton, as he gazed earnestly into his wife? s face. 
“My dear,” said Mr. Rivington, one day, as 3 : “Now, grandpa,” said Lizzie, as she stroked 
he entered the apartment where his bride was § * down his whiskers, ‘“‘please don’t preach me a 
sitting, ‘I have heard something very strange.” | sermon, for I was only in fun when I said it, and 
“What was it?” asked Lizzie. <1 think people might understand me; every one 
“T heard that your parents were very much i is so dreadfully matter-of-fact.” 
opposed to our union, and that we were obliged § “But when you make your assertions with so 
to elope at night by jumping out of a back win- } ; or ave a face, you must eFROgh people to think 
dow, and that then we had gone immediately to § that you mean what you say.” 
the clergyman, and had been married without Lizzie laughed, and wondered what made her 
the knowledge of your parents, who, in conse- {husband so very sober, and wished that he was 
quence, had disinherited you, and had refused {a little more playful; while he, in his turn, 
to have anything more to do with you.” ‘wished that his wife was not quite so full of 
“How yery strange!”’ exclaimed Lizzie, ‘how spirits. But he had still considerable annoyance 
could such a report have originated?” ‘to go through with, before Lizzie gave up this 
“Haye you not said something in fun which } little propensity. 
might have given rise to it?” Tt was all in vain that he talked to her about 
“No,” said Lizzie, thoughtfully, and then she { dignity. Her eyes would dance with mischief as 
added, ‘Oh, now I do remember, the other day, }she listened to him, and the next minute she 
when Sally Brewster was here—you know she ? would call to him from the top of a load of hay, 
has such a perfect horror of old gentlemen. She § cor fly past him on a spirited horse without saddle, 
asked me, in her innocent way, how I came to {or just escape falling into a pond, so that her 
marry a person so much older than myself? ‘husband lived in continual fear of her killing 
‘For my own part,’ said she, ‘I never should * herself, 
wish to marry an old man, and pa and ma*® One day he went up to his wife ee was 
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looking out of the window, and, putting his arm} I am afraid, my dear, that your fun will give 
around her, inquired why she was looking out ; me considerable trouble.” 
so wistfully?” : “T am very sorry,” said Lizzie, and she raised 
‘TY was searching for some blue sky, or sun- } : her sweet, childish face to his. - 
shine, for I am perfectly crazy to go out a little § As he bent down to imprint a kiss on those 
way this afternoon.” rosy lips, he felt half tempted to give up the 
“That is sad,” said her husband, with an air} } plan which he had formed for preventing further 
of mock solemnity, ‘“‘for I believe there is no : mischief, but he recollected the many times that 
lunatic asylum very near here.” : her love of fun had drawn them into trouble, and 
“Now, Mr. Solomon, do be quiet! there is no % Satth an effort he resolved to carry it through. 
comfort in telling one’s troubles to you; I sup- & «TJ ghall have to leave you for a few days, my 
pose you would have me say that I should rather ; dear.” 
like to go, wouldn’t you?” : “Leave me!” she exclaimed, ‘‘for what?” 
“You might express it rather more strongly ‘I am obliged to go to A. to-morrow morn- 
than that, Lizzie, without being quite so extra § ing, on business, but I will make my stay as 
vagant; you will certainly get yourself into § short as possible.” 
trouble if you continue to talk in this style,$ It was with a heavy heart that Lizzie retired 
saying things you do not mean. It was Coe $ that night. She could not bear the thought of 
this morning I heard that I had failed, and my § {being separated from her husband even for a 


wife was teaching school; do you know how the $ few days, and her ever active imagination con- 











report originated?” ; jured up all sorts of dreadful things which might 
“No, I am sure I do not.” : $ happen to one or the other of them before they 
“Are you certain that it was not some of your’ should meet again. But it was necessary for 
mischief? Think.” Shim to go, and the next morning she followed 


Lizzie blushed as she replied evasively, ‘I Shim to the door, and received his parting kiss, 
suppose it might haye been through Mrs. Minus, : and then returned to her room to cry. But her 
she is such a gossip.” : spirits were not easily depressed for a long time, 

“But what should give her the idea?” and she soon dried her tears, and busied herself 

‘Why, it was probably from a remark of mine, $ around the house, thinking all the time how 
I had forgotten about it until you spoke, really $ pleasant it would be to have him return when 
she is so prying she provokes me.” the few days had expired. 

“But what was your remark?” asked her hus-$ In the afternoon the bright sun seemed to in- 
band, smiling. vite her out for a walk, and she accordingly 

Tt was something I said, the other day, when$ went. She met a number of her friends, but 
she came in and found me seated in the midst of } some bowed coldly, while others passed her by 
a number of the neighbors’ children, who had 3 with a scornful look. At one time she discovered 
come in for the purpose of learning to crochet a % two ladies conversing together and looking at 
mat. She looked astonished at seeing such a , her, What could itmean? Then she caught the 
circle of little people; and I said, laughingly, ‘Th $ words, 
have turned teacher,’ whereupon she asked, in a ; “Very strange, is it not?” 
surprised tone, ‘Haye you?’ And when I saw “Yes,” was the reply, ‘‘but then they were 
that she believed me to be in earnest, I said yery so unsuited to each other, that one can scarcely 
gravely, ‘Yes.’ Then she inquired if my hus- wonder at it.” 
band had failed? and as I recollected that it was ; “That is true,” continued the first, ‘*he is so 
only that very morning that you had failed in} \ very grave, and she so full of mischief.” 
your attempts to get on your new coat, which $ ; As Lizzie walked quickly on, wondering what 
was too small for you, I answered her in the they could mean, and if it was possible that they 
affirmative. I quite enjoyed the good lady’s look § greferred to her, she lost the remainder of their 
of eager curiosity, as she received this piece of in- ; conyersation. Then the words reached her from 
formation, and she soon after took her departure, : another direction, 
but I never thought of her telling it around.” ; ‘T should not think she would like to be seen 

“That was certainly a yery good foundation $ out so soon.” 
for the report, she could not have wished for a : And again—‘T reckon it was her extravagance 
better,” said Mr. Rivington, calmly. 3 that drove him off.” 

‘What I said was all perfectly true, Dudley; ; Lizzie returned to her home feeling sick at 
but it was really very ridiculous of the woman S heart, and earnestly longing for her husband 
to take me so literally.” <to come back to her. What she had heard 
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puzzled her: she felt sure that some false report; Sally did not hurry away as Mrs. A had 
had been circulated, but how she could not tell. } done, and Lizzie found it a comfort to have a 
While she was musing on this subject the door § friend with her. She was obliged to receive 
opened, and Mrs. A was announced. Lizzie ; visits of condolence all the afternoon, and in the 
rose to receive her visitor, who remarked in a{ evening her gentlemen friends came ‘‘to offer 











commiserating tone, their sympathies,” as they said, but Lizzie 
“You poor little cree I have come in on} thought it was rather to satisfy their curiosity, 
purpose to console with you ” : and she wished herself anywhere rather than in 


“Thank you,” said Lizzie, mistaking her Sa country village. Every one expressed such 
meaning, ‘I almost think I need condolence, $ deep sorrow for her, that she almost began to 
being left alone in this great house with only ; think she must be a very unhappy being, and 
the servants.” ‘she became quite wrought up to a state of 

“Yes,” continued Mrs. A , but you may : wretchedness; she did not dare to venture out, 
be sure that every one will take your part, for ‘and at length excused herself positively to all 
people always do sympathize with the ladies, ¢ VIsLtOrS: 
you know. I think he was a perfect wretch to ; This state of affairs continued until the return 

; 
; 





leave you, and so soon too.” of Mr. Rivington, which took place rather sooner 

Her meaning began to break upon Lizzie’s$ than his wife had anticipated. Lizzie ran to 
mind, and she exclaimed almost fiercely, ‘‘Of $ meet him, and throwing herself into his arms, 
whom are you speaking?” $ burst into tears. 

“Mr. Rivington,” replied Mrs. A , in some $ “What ails my pet?” he asked, as he kissed 
surprise at Lizzie’s excited manner, ‘‘I heard ; her affectionately. 
that he had quarreled with you, and that was § “Oh, Dudley!’ sobbed Lizzie, ‘‘there has been 
the reason of the separation; and knowing that $ such a strange report circulated throughout the 
you must feel lonely, I hastened to offer my $ 3 $ whole place—they said that you and I had quar- 
sympathy, trusting that you would excuse the } reled, and that pe the reason that you had gone 
intrusion.” ; away and left me.’ 

Our heroine drew herself up with considerable ‘ A quizzical look came over Dudley’s face as he 
dignity, as she replied, ‘* Allow me to say that’ : replied, 
you have been quite misinformed; this is the $ : “What very strange reports, my dear, gain 
first that I have heard of any quarrel, and the} scredence! How could this haye arisen, do you 
separation was caused by some business which know ?” 
has called my husband away for a few days.” His wife replied, 

Mrs. A—— hastened to apologize, and soon$ ‘I have not the slightest idea; I am sure it 
after left the house. Then came honest little} could not have been from anything that I said, 
Sally Brewster, who threw her arms around} this time.” 

Lizzie’s neck, and exclaimed in a tone of sincere$ Dudley passed his hand thoughtfully across 





sympathy, 2 his face as he observed slowly, ‘‘Could it have 
“My poor, dear Mrs. Rivington! how sorry I3 been from a remark that I made on the morning 
do feel for you!” $I left you? I recollect now meeting one of the 


“Why do you feel sorry for me, Sally?” asked : neighbors who inquired how you were? I re- 

Lizzie, in a calm tone. {plied that you were very well when I last saw 
“Oh, because—because—you know why,” said 3 § you, but that we had had a few words together 

Sally, hesitatingly. and separated. I “paced that he looked rather 
“I know of nothing about me to excite sym- } surprised at my answer.” 

pathy, except that I have been left alone fora’ ‘Oh, Dudley! how could you?” exclaimed 

few days, in consequence of my husband having $ Lizzie, 

been called away on business.” s “Why, my dear, I was only in fun, and then 
Sally replied in a tone of surprise, ‘Why! ae it was strictly true; but people are so 

s 





was informed—that—that. very matter-of-fact—any one might know that I 
“That my husband and I had quarreled and 3 would not leave you, no matter for how short a 


separated,” said Lizzie. g game, without having a few parting words with 
“You have heard of the report ee and it is § 8 you.” 
not true?” “But it has placed me in so very strange a 


“Oh, yes, I have heard of it, and I have also 0} position, I did not think that of you, Dudley.” 
been condoled with, but I cannot imagine what : Mr. Rivington folded his little wife in his arms, 
gave rise to such an idea.” sand asked to be forgiven. Lizzie had generosity 
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enough to see how much trouble’she had oftens Her husband’s remedy proved a most effectual 
been the cause of bringing upon him in a similar $ one, and from that time she was more careful to 
way, and now, in her turn, she laughed heartily } preserve truth in the spirit, as well as in the 
over the mortification she had suffered. S letter, of what she said. 
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THE SHELL AND PEBBLE. 





BY N. F. CARTER. 





A Sxett and Pebble, side by sido, 
Were lying on the ocean strand, 

Beyond the pulsings of the tide, 

The kisses of the wayes denied, 
Alone they nestled on the sand. 


She was a widow’s only child, 
Too frail life’s hardships to endure, 
On her a father ne’er had smiled, 
A mother’s love alone beguiled 
Her toil and kept her young heart pure. 


The Shell with many a pleasant song 
Caught from the Summer waves at play 

Beguiled the Pebble all day long, 

Nor thought it bold, nor thought it wrong 
To smile its loneliness away! 


Hungry she was—she needed rest; 
Oh, weary of her life felt she; 

Her long day's toil had been unblest, 

The beach, her little feet had pressed, 
For once all pitiless seemed to be! 


The Pebble, happy with its friend, 
Enraptured with its murmuring song, 
Asked for no higher good than spend 
In such communion to the end, 
The life uncheered, unblest so long! 


No moss had added to her store 
Wherewith to purchase that day’s bread, 

Her hands had gathered all before; 

The waves, alas! had brought no more 
Through her young heart a joy to shed. 


The Shell was beautiful and rare, 
The shining gift of Summer seas; 

The Pebble from a home as faix, 

So rough and so unsightly there, 
Had seemingly no charm to please. 


But sorrow not to-night, sad one, 
Though sating not thy hungering, 

Thy ill-paid sea-side toil is done; 

Joy waits thee with the morrow’s sun; 
The gathered Pebble good shall bring! 


But soon a bright-eyed laughing boy 
In passing bore away the Shell, 

Then sad the Pebble’s lone employ, 

Uncared for, robbed of all its joy, 
Life’s music seemed its funeral knell! 


That uncouth Pebble from the strand, 
Had still a value all its own. 
It brought her houses—brought her land— 
Brought all she wished at her command— 
A diamond slumbered in the stone! 


The Shell with all its beauty rare, 

Had gone to grace a rich man’s home, 
But ’mid the costly treasures there 
It seemed, alas! not half so fair 

As sprinkled with the ocean foam! 


Still on the sand the Pebble lay 
Unheeded by the passers by, 

Until a girl, one stormy day, 

In tattered garments chanced that way, 
A tear within her sad, blue eye! 


So with the world wherever we go, 

Where rich and poor dwell side by side; 
There is a power in ontward show, 
An influence in external glow, 

To lowly worth, alas! denied! 


The humble garb, the homely face, 
. How often noticed with a frown! 
When nobler riches never grace 
The spirit’s inner dwelling-place, 
Than wins for them a Heayen renown! 
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BY J. H. M’NAUGHTON, 





Vit sing the past—those happy hours!— 
Now gone forever by— 
When we were ’mong youth’s rosy bowers, 
And Love sat smiling nigh. . 
When royed we o’er the sunlit hills 
And tript the meadows gay, 
Or wandered by the moonlit rills 
And made November—May! ; 
Oh, happy hours! Oh, joyous hours!|— 
Now gone forever by— 
When we were ’mong youth’s rosy bowers, 
And Love sat smiling nigh, 


Oh, come again ye joys of youth, 
With shout and merry song, 
With eye of mirth, and lips of truth, 
And pleasant smiles among; 
Come youth again; and, friend, come thou, 
Together let us rove; 
We'll plight again our broken yow, 
And yield once more to Love! 
Oh, happy hours! Oh, joyous hours!— 
Now gone forever by— 
When we were ’mong youth’s rosy bowers, 
And Love sat smiling nigh. 
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THE MYSTERIOUS BURDEN. 





BY MEHITABLE HOLYOKE, 





Ir was early in a frosty evening. People in} woman clasped her hands in eestasy about the 
Boston were hurrying home to their suppers. <A 3 offending sack, and commenced a story in which 
ear of the horse-railroad, in which I had found $ the peacemaker was evidently interested, acecom- 
room, was crowded to nearly the last standing } panying her words by animated gestures and 
place, and we were speeding swiftly down the : frequent appeals to the man who stood beside 
slope of Tremont street, when a voice shouted, $ her, apparently her husband. 

“Stop!” $ She pointed indignantly at the conductor, her 

The brake was applied to the wheels, the con- t black eyes flashing; she patted and caressed the 
ductor, standing on tip-toe, peered among the ; sack, and the sparks of anger in her eyes were 
crowds of heads to locate the ‘one place more,” § quenched in tears; she looked up in her hearer’s 
which eyery public conveyance is known to keep § face with a coquettish, appealing glance, which 
inreserve. The passengers looked at each other, § might have found its way to a harder heart, and 
and smiled. which evidently won his heart, if it had not been 

“Tt is of no use,” remarked a gentleman with } won already. 

a genial face, who had already resigned his seat ; He turned to the growling individual in the 
in favor of a lady. corner, ‘‘The poor woman has a very heavy bur- 

“Not any room? There’s a woman, or I would den; can you not spare this seat for a short 
not ask, and it’s a cold night, sir!” ; time?” 

“You are right, we will do our best for her. 3 ‘No, sir!” testily, “if women want seats, let 
Friends, if you all rest one foot above the other, $ them go to the stand as I went.” 
it Snake make a surprising difference in standing § $ «Was it yesterday that the death occurred?” 
room.’ S said Benevolence, using his own tongue, as if by 

“But establish a dangerous precedent,” re- ¥ accident. 
torted a little man, who was almost smothered § ‘Ah, hier!” responded the Frenchwoman, pat- 
already, standing amidst so many taller breth- } ting her sack. 
ren. “Oh, dear!’ exclaimed in undertone, a school- 

“Why do we wait? It is all nonsense, this : girl, with arms full of books, “‘it is dead—a dead 
crowding!” growled a dyspeptic-looking indi-{ child! Ido not understand the language well; 
vidual in a corner. ; but am sure now that once or twice I heard her 

A lively altercation was passing at the door; $ call the burden in her arms, ‘dear child,’ and 
the horses pranced, the driver looked back im-} ‘poor lost one.’” 
patiently, and still we waited. “A dead child. The woman has a dead child 

“What's the trouble now?” asked he of the $ in her sack—murdered no doubt!” was whis- 
genial countenance. i pered through the car, 

‘Why, a woman wants, as all women do, to § “And he,” pointing to Geniality, ‘he is the 
have her way. You might as well blow against § accomplice, I'll swear!” growled Growler, turn- 
the wind as talk reason to them,” said the con-} ing pale and’starting from his seat. One end of 
conductor, pettishly. ‘She will crowd into this § \ the sack had worked its way into the door, and 
full car, with a great sack of meal, or meat in § ‘had remained in close proximity to Growler’s 
her arms; and I can’t understand ben gibberish \ cheek. 
any more than she understands me.’ ‘Fine exercise, this standing in the car,” ob- 

‘Then she’s a foreigner? A Frenchwoman, 13 s served the little smothered man, consolingly; 
should think, from her gestures. Let us see if I “you know there’s nothing so good for dys- 
can make peace between you.” * pepsia as exercise.” 

All willingly made place for the speaker: there’ ‘‘I know there’s nothing so good for yillany 
is no crowd so dense but good nature will find a {as a police-officer,” was Growler’s acknowledg- 
way through it, as easily as sunshine finds its‘ ment, “I'll stop the car, ll have the woman, 
way through the woods. ‘bag, husband, protector and all, lodged in jail 

Upon hearing words in her native tongue, the * before another hour.” 273 
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274 THE MYSTERIOUS BURDEN. 
“Oh, take care, take care!” said Little-man, in “The little thing has been drooping for 

affright, ‘‘Geniality is a director on the road—a } months, medical aid was called without avail, 

large stockholder—a very influential man; he} and yesterday it died.” 

may sue you for slander.” “Poor woman! Was it her own?” 

“Then T’ll sue him for SS uae “Yes, her own Belle; her dear, precious, 
that woman crowding her horrid dead child } lovely little dog: that she brought all the way 
under my nose, when she might haye known I : from France, and has tended on a pillow these 
have the night-mare already so fearfully that I} six weeks. She fairly laughed in her triumph 
dread to fall asleep. Pretty visions I shall have $ while praising his beauty and accomplishments, 
in the next twelve hours: a dance of dead babies § and then the tears came in her bright eyes as 
around my pillow all night long!” and Growler } she told of his long, hopeless sickness; how he 
rubbed his long fingers, nervously. ; died, and how she laid him out with a necklace 

Meantime, the woman, unconscious of Tied of flowers, and how her heart sank when she 
peril, had taken Growler’s seat. The fat lady {brought him away for burial, and how it would 
next, and the fidgety lady next to her, had fol- : break when she went back to her home and saw 
lowed Growler’s example and decamped: ditto % S his empty bed, and heard the children crying 
and ditto the fat-lady’s husband and the fidgety- for Belle. It was with difficulty that I could 
lady’s son. It was marvelous to see how much $ prevent her from opening the sack to display 
room revealed itself where none had been before. $ her fayorite’s charms.” 

The conductor pulled the strap to admit another “Tt might have prevented suspicion.” 
passenger, and Geniality took the empty enh Geniality laughed. ‘‘No one would be ridicu- 
beside his new found acquaintance and her bag. g lous enough to suspect a person so well 

All conjecture and curiosity were the passen-$ known as myself.” p 
gers, who stood packed in the other three-quar-$ “But how will these people find a fit place for 
ters of the car, feet piled upon feet, Little-man burial? The streets are paved, the water is 
peeping out -between their elbows, and Growler § 3 frozen fast.” 
looking as wild as if the dance of dead babies in “T asked that same question, and the litile 
his brain had already begun. } woman assured me that she had taken a journey 

“Clink!” went the bell, ‘Stop, conductor!” 3 hither earlier in the day: she could not have 
Forth went the sack, the woman and the hus-{ the heart to bring Belle upon uncertainties. 
band, and the car sped on. ‘And such a providence occurred—while she 

‘There, there!” whispered Little-man, “they 8 $ looked up and down the plain of blank ice—not 
have stopped at this street; they will throw the} one small, small crevice, through which poor 
sack in the water to which it leads.” ; Belle might be consigned to his graye—some 

“Tl have it dragged to-morrow!” Growler {skaters darted past in a frolic, chased each 
growled. other, whirled and whirled about in the ice, and 

Geniality turned tome. His open, gentlemanly 3 at length, ah, it was so fortunate! the surface 
manner was introduction enough. ‘Ladies are 3 quite gave way, and there was an opening.” 
said to be curious,” he observed, laughing lines 3 “But the skaters?” 
running all about his mouth. ‘Haye you me “Poor young men! they could not pause so 
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wish to hear that woman’s story?” near the brink, and one, two, three, slid fairly 
I assented. ‘The car was all ears, you could 3 into the water, and were dragged out, drenched 
have heard a cob-web break, it was so hushed} and shivering. I had heard of the incident 
within. already, and observed: ‘Then you were the 
“‘You saw how tenaciously she clung to her? good woman who called for help, and wrapped 
sack? that she would not even trust it in her} one of the young men in your shawl? ‘Pro- 
husband’s charge—that she would rather walk : : bably,’ she said, ‘I saw no other person near, 
than leave it on the platform, as the conductor 3 i except the man whom I summoned; and ah,’— 
wished? Did you form any conjecture as to its $ $ with a sigh—‘when they shivered and shud-~ 
contents?” $ dered, from the cold, didn’t I think of poor pre- 
“Several, I must own. Was it a coffin?” { cious little Belle—that so soon I would bring 
«You are near; but a coffin would have be-} him to a like cruel fate?” 
trayed itself by its shape.” On my next meeting with Geniality, I found 
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coon child?” ¢ that he had made a pilgrimage to the home of 
“What a fancy! and what guessers women ! ; ° Belle, and ascertained the Frenchwoman’s story 
are! Your brains are full of ‘magic-music.’” to be true in all particulars. By an ordering of 


“You evade my question.” * Providence that seemed better attested than the 
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THE EXPECTED MESSENGER.—EVENING REVERIE. 275 
one which prepared Belle’s graye, he went at a) Botany Bay, had rescued and brought him home 
season of real distress, when the good man of S safely inside of the mysterious sack. 
the house sat idle for want of bread, and the § And Growler, what a Walpurgis night it was 
mother had just brought her mind to confess ‘in, his brain! How the slaughtered innocents 
that now her children wanted bread—it was well : joined hands, and danced, and shrieked, and 
the poor little dog slept peacefully in his grave. ‘whined about his pillow! How they tramped 
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And Geniality took from his pocket a roll of {on his heart with their cold feet, and stroked his 
exquisite embroidery, which the little woman ¢ forehead with their small, dead hands! 
had wrought for sale, and in the excess of her Reader, it is old-fashioned to write stories 
gratitude had sent to his wife: ‘“l'o-morrow,” $ with a moral; but don’t we meet Littleman, Ge- 
he said, ‘‘we shall take it in town, to the Sea- :niality and Growler every day, and is it not 
men’s Fair, and I hope, before very long, to! worthy of thought, that while we fit our neigh- 
return it in the shape of a roll of bills.” ‘ bors with characteristic titles, they are bestow- 

Little-man went home and read his news- sing the same attention on us? The stranger, 
papers, and laid him down to sleep and dreamed $ the artist, the school-girl, the beggar-child, that 
a dream: Growler had sued him for slander, and : meet you each morning; what are you to their 
Geniality and the Frenchwoman, when he had ’ mind—G@rowler, or Geniality? A shadow or a 
been condemned and was just embarking for {sunbeam in their path? 
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THE EXPECTED MESSENGER.. 





BY HELEN M. EARLE. 





TuHRoveH all the long and weary day; 
Till eve came in and stole the light; 
Till twilight ushered in the night. 

The Messenger was on his way. 


The weary night slow wore away, 
“Perhaps He will not come till morn,” 
Said both our hearts, with anguish torn; 

“We may not come till break of day.” 


Restraining all our gushing woe, 
Wo sat within our darkened room— 
Sat waiting until he shonld come, 
And nought was heard save breathings low. 


But list! a stirring of the air— 
There was no sound of opening door, 
Nor fall of footsteps on the floor, 
And yet the Messenger was there. 


Our blue-eyed baby lay asleep, 

And we were watching over her; 

For, oh! the expected Messenger 
Would claim her ere the morning’s peep. 


Oh, agony! we saw how on 

Our baby’s heart he laid his hand; 

And snapped apart life’s quivering strand, 
And then the Messenger was gone. 


Anon I clasped her to my heart, 
And gently smoothed the golden hair; 
And softly kissed the brow so fair; 
The chiselled lips, set half apart. 


We clasped the empty casket now, 

' We wildly kissed the precious clay, 
Aud wiped the scalding tears away, 

That fell upon the pure, white brow. 


And one whose hand was clasping mine, 
Was sitting watching there with mo; 
With deep, convulsive agony 

Upon his brow in every line, 


Since then, have passed, oh! many years, 
Yet often do we speak: of her, 
And that expected Messenger, 

With bitter tears—with bitter tears, 
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EVENING REVERIE. 





BY MAGGIE STEWART. 





ad I am sitting in the twilight, 

Listening to the streamlet’s flow; 
Watching now the glancing motion 

As the wavelets come and go; 
Listening to the music-murmur 

That the wind makes ’mong the leaves; 
Now the moonlight gently stealeth 

And a silver tracery weaves. 
And the holy stars are shining— 

Are they homes where angels sing? 


Now my thoughts are mounting upward, 
On sweet fancy’s airy wing. 
And I see among the angels 
Those beloved—* gone before,” 
Who have left us broken-hearted 
On the dark and stormy shore. 
By the evening breezes wafted 
To my ear, a sweet refrain— 
“Weep not thus for the departed; 
For in Heayen you’ll meet again.” 
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THE MISS BOGGLES”? PIC-NIC. 





BY GABRIEL LEE. 





‘Ou, my! Oh, dear me!” groaned Miss Mattie 3 trial, found just the contrary ; they gave no light 
Boggles, ‘it is so dull and stupid out here, 1$ worth speaking of, and were very dear. Cam- 
shall certainly expire, stagnate to death, unless ; plene wouldn’t answer, the children would be 
we do something to enliven ourselves.” $sure to get blown up. Mr. Boggles was there- 

The Boggles lived in a small gothic dwelling, § fore finally compelled to resort to the old-fash- 
just sufficient distance out of town to secure all Sioned fluid lamps. ‘The latter, after being trim- 
disagreeables of the country, without any con- med and re-trimmed, and pushed and poked at 
veniences of the city. Mr. Boggles had said: % constantly, gave enough light to permit the 
“Jt’s confoundedly expensive living in the city, 3 family to pursue their ordinary avocations, that 
T’ll move a little out of town, and see if we can’t 3 is, if they didn’t go out suddenly, an accident by 
get along at a cheaper rate. Besides,” continued 3 no means unfrequent. There was also another 
he, in a fit of unwonted eloquence, ‘it is so $ grievance which excited Mr. Boggles’ indigna- 
delightful, so soul-expanding, after the toils of 3 tion. Having taken the advice of a friend, and 
the day, to exchange the dust and smoke of the $ purchased a cow, Mr. Boggles found his pur- 
city, for the rural breezes of the country, and : chase continually disappearing from the field of 
the delights of nature. Then,” added Mr, $ action, and was consequently compelled to ad- 
Boggles, with a robust descent into the regions Syertise its loss again and again in the news-: 
of the practical, ‘I must look out for a house } papers, besides paying a reward of not less than 
with ground enough attached to admit of the : three dollars, every time the missing animal was 
cultivation of a potato patch.” Sreturned. Mr. Boggles’ temper becoming soured 

So, notwithstanding the moaning of the by this repeated disaster, he arrived at the mis- 
afflicted Boggles family, they found themselves, } anthropical conclusion, that his property was 
not long afterward, established in the aforesaid ’ spirited away for the express purpose of rob- 
little gothic edifice, which was so small as to} bing him of his money in the shape of rewards. 
provoke an observation from the usually meek } Accordingly, he sold ‘‘poor Moolie,’’ as the 
Mrs. Boggles, to the effect that, ‘‘what with the i children entitled her, determining to depend in 
smells from the kitchen, and there being only 3 future upon the milkman. It was some consola- 
one parlor, and the roof sloping down so, she } tion, however, to Mr. Boggles, to take whatever 
bumped her head whenever she went into one of visitors chanced to call, to gaze upon the beauties 
the upper chambers, it was very little better %of his potato patch. And as an unusual favor, 
than living in one room.” Mr, Boggles listened } he would draw forth a potato from the ground, 
to these complaints in silence, triumphantly $ ; remarking, with an air of benevolent expansion, 
looking forward to the balance in his favor, «Take this home to your family, will you? And 
which his exchequer would be sure to reveal at s show them what we can si in the way of raising 
the end of the year. But at the conclusion of vegetables out of town.” It is painful to men- 
that time, Mr. Boggles found to his astonish-} tion, that the articles in question, being some- 
ment, that it cost him nearly half as much a again ¢ : what smaller than those seen in the market, 
as living in town. In addition to this there! were apt to be received with a suppressed titter, 
were numerous inconyeniencies to which the which Mr. Boggles innocently attributed to 
unhappy Boggles were obliged to submit. They ? delight at the present. 
were without gas, and Mrs. Boggles having de-$ © But to return to Miss Boggles, with whom we 
clared with a hysteric sob, that ‘‘she wouldn’ ti commenced: ° 
use oil, that it was dirty and greasy and got § Her sister, Miss Antonia Boggles, commonly 
over everything,” it became the object of Mr. called «Tonie,” laid down her book, and said, 
Boggles’ life to procure some substitute for the ¢ § with an air of quiet triumph, ‘‘Let us get up a 
obnoxious article. So he bought patent lamps, $ ; pic-nic.’ 
which, as the advertisement said, ‘gave a clear} Mattie danced about with delight at the pro- 
and brilliant light at an yale so trifling it! position. ‘The very thing,” said the young 


wasn’t worth mentioning.” Mr. Boggles, upon ¢ lady, as soon as her agitation had subsided 
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somewhat, ‘‘Let us get ready immediately, and }ing, on its way up. On arriving at the ferry, 
go round among our friends.” : Miss Mattie and her sister found eight or nine 

“The very first thing,” said Miss Mattie, with : of the party assembled, to their great horror, 
empressement, on their way to the cars, ‘will be } accompanied by only one gentleman, Mr. Carlyle 
to obtain plenty of gentlemen to accompany us, } Flutes. 
and for that purpose we shall be obliged to “What, all these ladies under your care?” ex- 
depend upon the other ladies; for since we have § claimed Migs Mattie. 
moved here, way out of the world, all our mas-$ Mr. Flutes, who was a short, dark gentleman, 
culine acquaintances have deserted us.” ‘ with spectacles, surveyed his charges with the 

“Except,” added Miss Mattie, sotto voce, ‘‘in } air of a man who was trying to make a good joke 
cherry time, when they occasionally remember ; of a doleful necessity, and failed of success, then 
our existence, and are SEEpeeG with a sudden ! stammered forth something about feeling much 
anxiety for our welfare.” $ honored, 

Tonie here suggested they should first call on The feelings of the Miss Boggles were here 
the two Miss McNutts, who, being young ladies : somewhat relieved by the appearance of the Miss 
of a lively, dashing turn of mind, would be likely $ % McNutts, with three masculine appendages in 
to furnish plenty of beaux. So, upon their’ their train. One, a tall, thin gentleman, with a 
arrival in town, the two heroines repaired to the : faint, frouzy attempt at a moustache adorning his 
residence of the Miss McNutts, who were, as they } face, just such a man as ladies are wont to call 
said, ‘‘charmed, delighted, enchanted,” at the , ‘interesting looking,” and who was triumphantly 
idea, But upon becoming casually acquainted introduced to the company by Miss Medera Me- 
with the fact that a couple of young ladies by : Nutts, as Mr. Conrad Corkery. Of the remain- 
the name of Potts, who had in some way incurred $ ying two, one was fat, rosy visaged, and seemed 
their dislike, were to be of the party, straight- § ‘involved in a continual struggle with his vest, 
way became exceedingly dubious about bestow- $ ; which persisted in turning up continually, as is 
ing their presence. And it required half an 3 sometimes apt to be the case with fleshy gentle- 
hour’s coaxing, together with observations to the § smen. The third was black-bearded, with mis- 
effect, that the pic-nic could be nothing without $ chievous eyes, and was introduced as Mr. Wag- 
them, etc., before their objections could be over- $ staff. 
come. ‘Now, be sure,” said Mattie, as they § The Miss Boggles looked in vain for their 
took their leave, ‘‘to bring plenty of gentlemen : : escort, who was to meet them at the ferry, and 
with you.” {who had also promised to bring his clarionet, 

“Oh, dear, yes,” replied Miss Medera McNutts, swith which to favor the company. As time 
tossing her ringleted head, and remarking with $ ¢ passed on without his appearance, Mr. Flutes 
young ladyish elegance, ‘there’ll be no diffi- $ was dispatched in search of him, while the rest 
eulty about that, we know lots of fellers.” ‘proceeded on their way. Upon reaching the 

Our friends, Mattie and Tonie, spent the $ dock on the other side, the Miss Boggles espied 
remainder of the day in calling among their? My. Flutes standing in a melancholy attitude 
acquaintances, finding some ready to join$upon the plank laid between the boat and the 
heartily in their scheme, while others grumbled, : wharf. 
said pic-nics were ‘‘humbugs,” and required a} “Wouldn’t he come?” simultaneously called 
deal of persuasion before they could be induced ? out the party, referring to the youth of the 
to promise their presence. At length, Mattie ‘ clarionet. 
and Tonie finished their labors, and having duly : “No, couldn’t find him, and got myself into a 
impressed upon all, they were by no means to $ 3 profuse perspiration all for nothin’,” rejoined 
come without gentlemen, returned home quite $ ‘ Mr. Flutes, shortly, at the same time surveying 
worn out with fatigue. This was Monday, the ‘his damp wristbands, and savagely grasping his 
pic-nic was to come off Thursday, and during} drooping shirt collar. At length, the boat get- 
the intervening time, the Boggles’ household was } ting under way, and the party being comfortably 
kept in a constant state of agitation in reference settled on deck, they prepared to enjoy them- 
to the weather. Finally the day arrived, and to $ selves. 
the horror of the young ladies, proved to be § “Well, I do think, only four gentlemen to 
cloudy, with every prospect of rain. In spite $ escort all this party of ladies!” exclaimed Miss 
of this, however, they set forth for the ferry, { Medera MeNutts, who delighted in being sur- 
where the party were to meet, cross the river, ‘rounded by any number of individuals of the 
and thence take a Hudson river boat, which was { opposite sex, upon whom she could play off her 
to drop them at some desirable place for pic-nic- various airs and graces, The young lady’s 
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observations were here interrupted, and the § brushes and combs, together with various pieces 
whole party startled by the sudden ery of alarm § of looking-glass, were produced from pockets 
and wrath; and Mr. Carlyle Flutes was seen and reticules; and a general renovation com- 
rushing hatless toward one end of the boat, § § menced: Miss Medera MeNutts taking occasion 





_ the rest simultaneously followed him. ; to play off numerous little coquettish airs for Mr. 


‘“‘What’s the matter?” cried all. : Corkery’s benefit, as she brushed out her ches- 
Mr. Flutes, with an anguished expression of } nut curls, and twisted them around her white 
countenance, pointed to a white object floating $ fingers, inquiring ‘If he didn’t think she looked 
upon the wayes, ‘‘My best Panama, gave five ; like a fright?” Upon which he replied, pie 


* dollars and a half for it this very morning.” : \ “Looked like an angel under any circumstances.’ 


But nothing could be done, the hat had now : This remark eliciting a giggle from Miss Medera, 
floated out of sight, and its unfortunate owner § s $ accompanied by an ‘‘Oh, la! ain’t you ashamed;” 
returned disconsolate and crest-fallen to his seat. } the other ladies whispered among themselves, 
Various measures were proposed, and at length, $ ‘How silly!” 

Mr. Flutes, fearful of catching cold, the air being § § After some time spent in getting up various 
damp and chilly, consented to have a large red § games, which somehow did not appear “to go,” 
and orange-colored handkerchief tied over his } there was a universal desire expressed for din- 
head, which office was performed for him by the 3 ner. A general movement was now made toward 
fair hands of Miss Mattie Boggles, for whom he ; the basket, and various edibles produced there- 
was supposed to entertain an especial preposses- ; from, which being set upon the table in as taste- 
sion. ful a manner as could be arrived at under the 

After a sail of about an hour and a half, Fort$ circumstances, the party took their seats and 
Pansypatch, the place of destination, was reached. } : proceeded to dispatch the pies and cakes in great 
As the party landed, the singular appearance : good-humor. During this the Miss McNutts made 
presented by Mr. Flutes attracted the unanimous various whispered remarks, to the effect that 
attention of certain ragged urchins congregated $ ‘‘somebody’s cake was made of brown sugar, 
about the landing, and he was assailed with {which was awful,” and that ‘somebody had 
cries of ‘‘Say, Spectacles, where’s your ’at?” sweetened their pumpkin pies with molasses, 
“?Qw much did you give for that bandanna, Mis- : which was miserable;” but it was nevertheless 
ter??? And one malicious little rascal sang out, $ observable, that both of these young ladies, Miss 
‘**Ere’s the last new style of bonnet, fresh from : Medera especially, disposed of incredible quan- 
Par-ese!” Poor Mr. Flutes contented himself $ tities of either. Dinner being over, it was pro- 
with glaring angrily upon the offenders, while 3 $ posed by the black-bearded mischievous gentle- 
Miss Mattie Boggles declared it was a ‘perfect $ man, Mr. Wagstaff, that Mr. Chubbs should make 
shame,” and became exceedingly offended with ; a speech, which he at first modestly declined 
the Miss MeNutts, who persisted in keeping up ; doing, but being pressed thereto by the company, 
a suppressed giggling. : at length arose and proceeded to say in an agi- 

The party now set out for a grove which inyited $ $ stated manner, ‘Ladies and gentlemen, being 
them from the distance; but had not gone far $ ‘here assembled upon this suspicious occasion, 


-before the rosy-faced, fleshy gentleman previ-$hem! auspicious occasion I would say; being 


ously spoken of, Mr. Timothy Chubbs by name, 3 here assembled” At this point a faint titter 
came to a dead stop, and solemnly declared it 3 from Miss Medera reached the ear of Mr. Chubbs; 
was raining. ‘‘Nonsense,” was the universal : he stopped, his rosy face grew redder, and he in 
cry, ‘‘it’s doing nothing of the kind.” Mr. : vain attempted to proceed. ‘‘Hear, hear,” en- 
Chubbs resolutely averred he had felt the drops 3 couragingly called out the mischievous gentle- 
on his nose. Some one suggested it might have’ man. ‘Being here assembled,” repeated Mr. 
been perspiration. This Mr. Chubbs emphati- ; Chubbs, glaring wildly around, and opening his 
eally denied, and presently his first assertion } mouth without a word proceeding from it. Miss 
was reluctantly confirmed by several others of } Medera’s titter now became an audible laugh, 
the party. Yes! there was no use in deny- ’ in which the rest could not refrain from joining; 
ing the fact, it was incontrovertibly raining. and Mr. Chubbs dropped into his seat, looking 
Fortunately, there was attached to a hotel which $ piteously upon the company, while he wiped the 
stood near by, a large summer-house, in which : perspiration from his forehead with a large, red 
our unhappy pic-nickers took refuge, determining ; bandanna. 

to make the best they could of the matter, and$ The tables were now cleared away, and general 
enjoy themselves in spite of the weather. The 3 preparations made for enjoyment. It was ob- 
ladies removed their bonnets and shawls; while’ served, that, about this time, the gentlemen 
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mysteriously disappeared in the direction of the { Mr. Corkery, in particular, looked ruefully upon 
hotel; and upon their return, there was an un- ; his patent-leather pumps, which, together with 
mistakable odor of whiskey discernible in tlie his fanciful red-ribbed stockings, displayed a 
air, in consequence of which one indiscreet | not uncomely foot to considerable advantage. 
young lady observed, that ‘‘she wished she had} Some of the ladies had been prudent enough to 
punch to drink,” but was immediately hashed : : bring rubbers with them, and these were made 
by sundry punches of another kind from her} to do double duty. Their owners first wearing 
companions. them down to the boat, when they were sent 
At length our mischievous friend, Mr. Wag- back for the use of those less fortunate. Mr. 
staff, proposed dancing. There was a unani-{ Corkery seemed to be the favored messenger for 
mous ery of ‘‘No music.” But Mr. Wagstaff was} this purpose, in consequence of which, as he 
a man of expediences, and seizing upon a tins confidentially informed Miss Medera, his ‘pa- 
pan, he called the Miss Boggles to his assist-{ tent-leathers would never be good for anything 
ance. With the aid of their voice, and a stick } again ” 
with which he exercised upon his impromptu Without meeting with further disasters, our 
instrument, this indefatigable gentleman suc-$ pic-nickers returned to their respective homes. 
ceeded in performing, very much to his own} Heverybody told everybody else that they had 
satisfaction at least, ‘Yankee Doodle,” and enjoyed themselves beyond everything. But un- 
other national airs, to which the rest danced 3 fortunate Mr. Flutes, notwithstanding the pro- 
cotillions and jigs with considerable spirit. : tection of the handkerchief, had neuralgia for a 
It now became time to return, and verious} week afterward; and the Miss Boggles were 
dubious glances were cast in the direction of $ heard to declare in the most emphatic manner, 
the landing, the road to which was by this time 3 that they would never, as long as they lived, get 
composed of miniature ponds and mud-banks. } up a pic-nic again. 
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BY HELEN M. EARLE. 





On my window pane . Stilleth, when the storm’s wild madness 

The ceaseless weeping rain Hath been hushed and gone to rest; 
Is pouring, pouring; And busy thought is calling, 

And the wind the old trees rocking, While the shades are round me falling, 

*Gainst the house their bare arms knocking, Up sad phantoms—strange, appalling; 
Like some mendicant imploring And down in the embers gazing 

For a shelter from the rain, I see—oh! sight amazing, 

The sad wind-spirit’s moaning, In the flame and embers strife 

In its dreariness well is toning A picture of my life. 
With my own, 

As I sit within my chamber 
By my fire all alone, 

And list the wind’s sad moan. 


Can it be imagination? 
Is this only thought’s creation? 
Nay! the picture is not bright 
In the fire’s dull, fitful light, 
But deep shades the embers borrow 
To depict a life of sorrow; 
*Tis all like a troubled dream, 
Far down Time’s flowing stream 

I see Care’s darkening shadows, 
And its banks are thickly strewn 
With the graves of hopes long flown, 
And I see, with bitter tears, 
How into the vale of years 

It is swiftly flowing on. 


On my walls and curtains white 
The dim, dim firelight 
Weaves such strange, fantastic shadows, 
They are hiding in the gloom, 
In the corners of the room, 
Or then phantom forms are passing, 
O’er the walls each other chasing, 
Till a flame from out the fire 
Mounteth higher still, and higher, 
And they vanish from my sight, 
But the flame doth flicker, flicker, 
And the shades are falling thicker 
O’er curtain, floor, and ceiling— 
The old church clock is pealing, 
And its dreary tones are telling 
*Tis the deepest hour of night. 


Father! Thy stricken one, 
I meekly bow before Thy righteous will, 
And oh! rebellious thoughts be still, be still, 
I even need, I know, Thy chastening rod, 
I own, adore Thee as my Lord, my God, 

And 1 would bear alone 
These weighty sorrows, but my spirit’s song 
Is ever “Father! Qh! how long—how long?” 


Now in midst of deep heart sadness 
Comes a thought of quiet gladness, 
But ’tis as the ocean’s breast 
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A SEQUEL TO “THE SCARBOROUGHS.” 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “SUSY I—— 8 DIARY.” 





CHAPTER I. y then speaking a thought, or a wish, as she 
Rosin WALLACE was a new, out-of-town pupil § ‘went. She wished she could write poetry, she 
at B Academy. She came to board at her } ‘said. But she did not believe she could; unless 
uncle, Capt. Endicott’s. And, before she came, } it was easier than prose; for her compositions 
Laura Endicott described her eagerly amongst § half killed her. She supposed Rosie dressed 
all her young friends, telling them what a splen- ; ‘elegantly, she said; she wished that she could. 
did girl her cousin Rosie was; how she was quito 5 Shave something new and splendid before Rosie 
a great poetess, now, at twenty; how she had} came; but her father was so stingy! grew stingier 
had poetry published in the ‘‘Hssex Banner,” in 3 every day he lived. 
the ‘‘Newburyport Herald,’ and even in one of : Wasn’t her name real genteel? and her ficti- 
the New York papers; she forgot what one. The $ 3 tious name, wasn’t that beautiful? 
editor of the paper had praised her, and said $ 3 Ah, she did wish she knew whether she would 
something beautiful about her nom de plume, 3 be congenial! She didn’t suppose she would 
“Hessie Cassie Hefland.” at for she hadn’t a bit of talent for anything; 
“Congenial” and ‘“‘congeniality” were great ¢ not for writing poetry, nor anyuning Of course 
words with Rosie, Laura said. She never saw $ she wouldn’t be congenial. 
one who had so much to say about congeniality. But she was. Here was egotism, a self-com- 
She never liked anybody who wasn’t congenial— $ placent, strong-willed, most exacting sentimen- 
not if they had everything else to recommend } talist, as it were; sitting forever in her own 
them, but congeniality. place, to wait for devotees and devoirs; having 
Now “the Scarborough girls”—as the cousins } none of the high, comprehensive, genial faculty 
Patience and Antoinette were often called—iist- 3 ; of appreciation by which another’s gold should 
ened with the rest; only Patience diversified her $ be seen to be equal to her own, however unlike 
attention by playing silently at bo-peep with a3in shape and finish. She said to all who came 
little girl who had large, shining tears in her $near her, ‘‘Be like me. Be exactly what I am. 
eyes because her mamma stayed so long away. {Love the same things, the same pursuits that I 
“Patience Scarborough! do stop!” cried An- Slove. Let every other thing go, and come with 
toinette, hurrying, on the way home, to come up § me into the favorite paths; and we will walk 
with h€r cousin; catching impatiently at her } closely, arm-in-arm, thought to thought; and no 
shawl, as soon as by putting her arm out at its uncongenial thing, or person shall come near 
full length, she could reach it, ‘I wanted to ask $ us.” 





you what you think of this Rosie Wallace.” Rosie and Antoinette heard her and came. 
‘Oh, indeed, I don’t know. I hardly, as yet, $ Egotism saw them most constant and assiduous 
think anything about her.” Sof all, in their adhesion; saw them coming to 


“T don’t see how you can help it. She must Sher, sitting at her feet, as if there were no other 
be a splehdid girl. Writes poetry, you know. $ shrine, no other duty, or pleasure for them on 
Hair curls all round her head, Laura says; and $ earth, but coming, throwing off all other com- 
she says her teeth are beautiful. She says a : panions and friends, who would join them for 
great many have thought that she is the hand- 3 ; love, or service, as ie came; saw them repell- 
somest girl in Boxford. I dare say she’s a proud $ ing them all—Rosie, who had tact and delicacy, 
thing, though. You know Laura said that she § by, going straight-forward, with lifted head, 
won’t have anything to do with one who isn’t § albeit with drooping lids, secing no one, hearing 
congenial. J wonder if I shall be congenial?” ¢no one but Antoinette—Antoinette, by averting 

Patience laughed in the contented, musical } § § her head and tossing it upon the sinewy cords, 
way peculiar to her, and was sure she could not 3 : 8 by curling her lip, by saying outright to the 
tell. $ tenacious ones, to the mischievous, or the heavy 


Antoinette mused as she walked, now ands ones: who, in spite of stiller demonstrations, 
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kept alongside—‘‘Go away now. Rose and I i qualities? Would he love to sit with her, or to 

want to be alone. We've got something that we ; $ walk with her, on the moonlight nights that they 

want to say to each other.” ‘two, Rosie and Antoinette, liked so well? Had 

So they walked on alone, haying sentiment : ‘she made sure, Rosie’ asked, with increasing 
enough of it, haying of real, loying kindness, } solemnity in her tones, that he would love these 
very little; gathering here and there a wild § things?” 
lupine, or a wild spireea, making remarks mean- No, she hadn’t, Antoinette replied, an expres- 
while about their ‘‘passion” for flowers; picking $ : sion of annoyance settling upon her features. 
berries from the bushes on the way-side, saying § 3 $ She was afraid he wouldn’t care for such things. 
how ‘‘delicious” they were, how nice it was to ¢ 3 She was afraid he wouldn’t be congenial. But 
have them growing beside one’s very path; but she would find out. And if he wasn’t, nothing 
having no appreciation for the beauty, the high ¢ g on earth should tempt her to marry him, she 
immortal qualities in the human flowers they $ $ said, her fervor kindling at every word. Not if 
every day and hour put coldly aside, or for the $ he begged and plead, on his knees before her; 
fruits of human goodness hanging disregarded § not if, marrying him, she never need put her 
by them, in the dark places and in the light, § § hands into water, except to wash them! not if 
wherever they moved. ‘They said sometimes, § ; he would spread a buffalo robe over the path, 
or, at least, Rosie one day said, with the dew 3 : every time she got into a sleigh in the winter, 
of sentiment in her eyes, ‘‘I like God for giving $ yas she had heard that Esqnire Haren, of H 
us fruit and flowers, don’t you?” Sdid for his young wife! Not for all ene 

Yes, Antoinette did, she said, speaking in in- § things; for, what would her life be to her, if 
different tones. She then asked, brightening as ; she must spend day and night with a husband 
she spoke, : $ that wasn’t congenial? Qh! 

“Guess who I saw standing in the piazza of § $ Rosie too said, “Oh!” adding that she hoped 
the Merrimac House, as I came along? Did L3 they would both be saved from that, whatever 
tell you?” § else came. Give her poverty, she said, give her 

“No; but I can guess,” replied Rosie, smiling. $ $ toil, with the man who was like her, a man in- 

“Who?” $ tellectual and with beautiful tastes, rather than 

«Esquire Paul.” all the wealth in the world and a man whom she 

“Oh, yes!” laughing and clinging to Rosie’s $ could never understand, who could never under- 
arm. ‘What made you guess?” 3 stand her. Oh! there was no fate on earth she 

Rosie told her, still smiling, that she knew by 3 could so ill bear. She would die, and would 
her looks. And then she asked Antoinette if he } want to, if she had such a husband. 

‘was looking at her; if he saw her.” **So would she,” Antoinette said; but she was 

“Oh, yes! that was what made her think so} not a little provoked to see nice large house and 
much of it—his watching her, and looking after easy-going carriage all tumbling to pieces before 
her, until she was away on past the hotel. She her. Rosie comforted her, telling her that she 
laughed,” she said, ‘and couldn’t help it, peep- 3 : did not yet know what his tastes. really were; 








ing sidewise through the fringe of her parasol, § 
to see how his eyes followed her. Ha! ha! he!” 
And they had a lively time, Rosie smiling, 
Antoinette laughing, over it. 
Rosie asked Antoinette whether she would § 
accept him, if he offered himself to her. 
Ah, Antoinette, shaking her head, 
broadly, didn’t know. 


smiling 
She would be tempted § 
to, he was so rich; he had such a nice, large 
house; he kept such a beautiful, easy-going car- 


§ she had not yet tried him. 
: “True! that was true!” she said; inwardly 
$ determined that she would manage to find out. 
‘She would call at his sister’s that very evening; 
; for she had seen, of late, that he was in there 


almost every evening, after tea. 
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CHAPTER IT. 
see what a_ beautiful 


mere. 


g “Sux, Mrs. Vesey! 


riage—she had rode in it once, she and the bouquet I have brought in for you! TI cut all 


squire. 


(And her cousin Patience, she might § but the dahlias in our own garden and yard. 


haye said, but, for some reason, did not.) It 3 We've got dahlias; but they are later than those. 


was the easiest, most elegant carriage in town, $ 
she said. 

“Yes; but was he one who would be a con- 
genial companion to her?” Rosie asked. ‘‘Did $ 
he like books, flowers. nature? Had he a good 3 


share of romance to soften and cover his practical 


VoL. XXXIUI.—17 


$ Mrs. Perkins gave me these. Ain’t they per- 


$ fectly beautiful?” 

’ «Perfectly; she was much obliged,” Mrs. 
3 Vesey said, looking the bouquet over; finding 

: one acquaintance after another. 


Esquire Paul, meantime, sitting at a table 
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where the newspapers were, turned his paper y Antoinette’s arrangements; but, as she finished 
over, as if hunting for a paragraph now and 3 speaking, she once more turned round, this time 
then, without looking up, still turning his paper, § to laugh heartily at her brother. ‘He did say, 
making some remark to Antoinette, about the } ‘sweating,’”? she continued, still laughing, her 
weather, or the evening. s eyes still on her brother’s face. ‘‘That was his 
Antoinette waited awhile, watched awhile, very word—‘sweating—sweating about.’ He 
then with nervous movements, such as picking i knows how to talk, if he don’t know anything 
nimbly the tassel of her mit and gathering up 3 : § about flowers, or nature, or scenery, don’t he, 
her mantilla, she said, : Antoinette?” 
“Do you like flowers, Esquire Paul?” {Esquire Paul’s smile had been growing broader 
“1?” said he, starting a little, then running $ and broader. Now he laughed; not a loud, but 
his eye over the page, showing that he was still s a good, hearty laugh, that shook his sides well, 
paragraph-hunting.” sand made his by no means handsome face, a 
“Yes; do you like flowers?” She watched $ glowing, genial sight to see. 
him closely, hardly breathing. Antoinette tried to laugh; tried to get at the 
“Well, I don’t know much about them. I’ humor of the thing, if she could, if there was 
never pay any attention to them, when I ceo (any so she told Rosie afterward; but she 
them growing. Or, that is, I pay them very $ couldn’t find it. She was glad when the Belcher 
little attention. I don’t know one flower from $ gitls came in and began to talk about the pic- 
another.” nic. She didn’t hear a word, hardly, that they 
“Oh, why did he say that?” thought Antoi- said about it, though, she was so vexed to think 
nette. Her whole form was drooping with dis- | what a fool Esquire Paul was, with all his 
appointment. ‘You must think that they are ‘ money. She knew he liked her, she said; for 
pretty, though?” she said, her eyes on the vase 3 she had heard of his saying that she was the 
that Mrs. Vesey was moving this way and that, g finest-looking girl at B. And he was always 
to find the middle of the mantle-piece. “Don’t { looking at her. She never watched him any- 
you?” Where, at meeting, or anywhere, that she didn’t 
He supposed they were, laughing a little, see this. And then he had taken her to ride 
throwing his paper aside, then, in a moment, & ith him—once. And—and—why, there were 
resuming it. He supposed they must be, said {a great many things to make her know that he 
all the women said so. ‘was thinking of her, and had been for a long 
Antoinette laughed, thinking that, after all, 3 time. 
he might be only joking. Then, hardly daring “Yes,” Rosie kept saying, her eyes on Antoi- 
to look up, she asked if he wasn’t fond of nature. }  nette’ s face, signifying both by the monosyllable 
“Nature?” : ‘and the slow, deep nod accompanying it, that 
“Yes,” coloring, looking down on the tassel : she heard. 
she was picking and pulling. “That i is, I mean ; 
—I mean, that is, you like scenery?” 
“Oh, when it is good Ido. Although Inever$ THERE was a pic-nic at Beechwood, a fine 
mind much about it.” grove just out of B ; and while Esquire Paul 
“No,” interposed his sister, baie a colehis g stood slipping a leaf back and forth through his 
“into closer neighborhood with a forget-me-not, } fingers, watching with a smile that ever and 
showing that she, at least, had taste in flowers, : anon expanded into laughter, the swift gambols 
a love for them. ‘No, Antoinette, he don’t. \ of some wild young girls, Rosie Wallace came 
He don’t eyen know the meaning of the words § : round sauntering, looking upward, looking dewn- 
‘scenery’ and: ‘nature;’ you see he don’t. I$ ; ward, looking all ways but straight before, there 
love the sea. I long to see it in this hot weather, } : s by the tree, where Esquire Paul was standing, a 
so that T don’t know what todo. And I’ve tried, { little apart from his sister and others. Rosie 
there’s no end to the teazing I’ve done, to get : was a little startled, a little surprised—so it ap- 
him to go with me. For Mr. Vesey can’t leave. $ peared—when she found herself close to him, 
But he won’t stir an inch!” turning round, look- § when he looked round, so that his quick glance 
ing with a good-natured smile at her brother, ¢ met hers. 
although she gesticulated and spoke earnestly.$ ‘Oh,’ said she, with a pretty look of modesty, 
“He wouldn’t go off there into one of those great } ‘is it you, Hsquire Paul? I thought it was 
hotels, he said, where one must sleep in a coop S uncle Endicott. A:lovely day.” 
and go sweating about.” She had been working ; “A fine day, Miss Wallace,” speaking in his 
upon her flowers again, altering some more of ? brisk way, a way in strong contrast with her 
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lisping, affected drawl. Finding that she did { ality neither im your sense of identity of tastes, 
: : 

not go on, that she began to occupy herself with \ nor in mine of harmony, don’t make up your 

picking the leaves off a fern at her side, he $ ; * mind upon that, that you and happiness must 
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added, ‘‘Those girls are lively witches.” s ° part company outright; that you and a wretched 
«Yes, Childhood is the happiest time, don’ ti S creature with a haggard face, called ‘Domestic¢ 
you think so, Esquire Paul?” ‘§ Misery,’ must fight out the rest of life elbow to 


: 

“Oh, no. Or, it was not with me, at any } elbow.” 
rate. Iam as happy now, as I ever was. I used 3 He saw that Rosie closed her eyes upon his 
to suffer as much because my mother wouldn’t § picture, shuddering. He spoke to her in gentler 
let me wade in the river and live in it like a fish, * tones therefore, saying, ‘For there, close by 
as I ever shall. ‘There is simply a difference in § you, standing with a contented bright face, is 
kind, not in degree. And, in fact, I don’t be- Appreciation, best handmaid of domestic life. 
lieve I ever took quite so much comfort at play, If you put your hand into hers then, in your 
myself, as I get now-a-days seeing others play— } strait, she will lead you quietly, showing you 
those girls, for instance’’—laughing to see them $ 
go. F 

Perhaps he was constituted different from her 
in one respect, Rosie said. She suffered so much 
if things weren’t congenial, and as she liked to 
have them. She suffered more and more in that 
way. 4 


that there is comfort left, if you will find it. If 
you say to her that your husband is intolerable,” 
he was smiling now; but Rosie watched with 
thirsty looks to know what his words would be— 
“that he is a good, industrious, patient man, but 
humdrum in all his tastes, not knowing the differ- 
ence between a daisy and a sunflower, she will 
What would she do then, by-and-by, if she } tell you—speaking in better tones and words 
found herself married to one who turned out a $ than any I can find, Miss Wallace—that a man is 
regular clod-hopper? Esquire Paul asked, laugh- very noble, when he keeps his integrity here in 


eee eee an 


ing. ‘ this world, when he works patiently for his home, 
Why she would die! Rosie said. And tears ‘and is straight-forward and manly; that he may 
filled her eyes and checked her speech. She very noble and good in God’s sight, if he even 


“Oh, all humbug!” said Esquire Paul, throw- § misses it sometimes, and does what seems to you 
ing away the leaf he had been shifting back and 3 § imprudent and wrong; for there are many bad 
forth, in his fingers. Then, getting another leaf, 8 * influences here, in this lower world, Miss Wal- 
he added, “I don’t mean that it isn’t of the first 3 ; lace, pulling mightily sometimes to draw us away 
importance that married persons should be able, ; from what is good for us. Appreciation will 
by little study and effort, or great study anl$ make you understand—or she will try to, for 
effort as needs be, to harmonize. But, for every $ ‘ she is strenuous here—that if your husband does 
woman to require that her husband should be like : what seems to you wrong, what is wrong, there 
her in delicacy and prettiness of taste, and so on; : was some temptation, some inducement within 
for, every man to look for vigor and clearness } him, in his organization, or without him, in the 
like his own, and identity of thought, this is the ‘ besetting circumstances, sufficient to lead him 
mistake. This is the way so many married lives 3 3 into the action; that the Holiest sees this, keep- 
go to wreck. I must go and see what is going § ing His love and merey for him all the same: 
on over Susy Stillingfleet’s way. I hope you : that you who are so often missing it, in your 
haven’t misunderstood me, Miss Wallace?” has- $ way, after your manner, may well keep your 
tening, and turning back a little after he had } love and be very patient, very hopeful, and very 
begun to move away. ‘‘Congeniality, this con- : kind. Appreciation is of the mind, and so am I 
geniality that there is so much talk about these $ too, I confess, that a woman is but a poor egoust, 
days, is excellent. But it needs appreciation, $a selfish, unhappy sort of creature, so long as 
after all. Appreciation is better without conge- } she sits watching and waiting to see all life con- 
niality (or what is meant among you young } form itself to her and her notions, falling into 
ladies for congeniality—identity of tastes) than 3 distress so often as she is able to detect a lack 
congeniality without appreciation. I hope you } of this conformity. But she’s a splendid crea- 
think the same?” Rosie was quite confused } ture the moment she rises to her feet, and turns 
about it, she said; but she must still think she % ‘ herself to a clear understanding of life, of motive 
couldn’t get along without congeniality, and action; to a sweet sympathy for all shades 

“But if it happens, Miss Wallace, that you > and degrees of goodness, or of struggle to attain 
must get along without it, if you wake up ina : goodness; in one word, to Appreciation.” 
month or a year, or in ten years after youare} When Rosie looked away to see where the 
married, to seo that your husband has congeni- $ kindling eyes, the kindling smile rested, she saw 
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Patience Scarborough standing with a face of § eyes on her face as she commented, observing 
light, talking with facetious, grey-headed, Mr. ; that he did not keep his eyes on Patience at all, 
Mosely, and weaving garlands for the children, }as she commented; that, on the contrary, he 
out of the leaves and wild-flowers they were ; kept them bent low on the thumbs he was sedu- 


bringing. : lously twirling. Then, upon an outbreak of 
“Let’s go out Susy Stillingfleet’s way,” he} Antoinette’s obtrusive laughter, she tried him, 
said, after a silence. asking him directly, ‘Did he not think Patience 


Now Susy Stillingfleet’s way was Patience $ in every way superior to Antoinette?” 
Scarborough’s way also. The old’ pine tree, its } % “He could not judge,” he said, speaking with 
top laid waste by time, against which Susy 3 y studied caution. Then, looking up into Antoi- 
leaned, was parent of the lowering sapling that $ nette’s laughing, glowing face, he added, ‘‘An- 
gave its shade to Patience, to the grey-haired } § toinette is certainly a spirited, fine girl.” 
old man and the merry group of children. Susy { Susy sighed a little, stifled sigh; and With a 
was so near Patience, that when Mr. Page, Edi- $ : certain degree of heart-ache answered, ‘Yes, 
tor Chase, Co-Editor Bullard, Judge Harvey, or : yes, any one can see that Antoinette is a spirited 
Professor Davis said anything in politics, litera- girl.” 
ture, philosophy or theology, that she did not,$ Antoinette called him that moment, to tell him 
could not, would not believe, she tossed a bit $ what ridiculous thing his sister, Mrs. Vesey, had 
of bark off the trunk of the old tree, over to Pa-$ been saying to Tom Belcher about him; about 
tience, to call her attention; and when Patience $ Esquire Paul, that was. He went with alacrity; 
lifted, or turned round her bright face, she bent $ and Susy, looking after him, drew a sigh that 
forward, still leaning against the tree, called out $ was not in the least stifled or curtailed. Mrs, 
in a Voice distinct and penetrating enough for $ Foster, seated at her right elbow, heard it; and, 
the forum, at the same time, roundly modulated 3 after watching her a moment with the friendly 
and mellow enough for the parlor, telling Pa- 3 @ sort of interest that almost every lady felt for 
tience what a monstrous argument had just béen 3 3 the homely, soberly dressed, but very talented, 
used, asking her if she believed a word of it, ‘very friendly girl, she drew her attention by 
averring that she herself did not. Whether Pa- $ offering her fan. 
tience believed, or doubted, or did not clearly ‘Oh, no!” laughed Susy, with a little start 
understand, she expressed herself with grace so } putting aside the glittering, down-tipped beauty, 
direct and child-like, and with sense so excellent, «Thank you; but you have no idea how 
that the gentlemen were all charmed: to say $ $ ashamed I would be of myself, using a fan like 
nothing of Susy, who was always charmed, who $ $ that.” 
always had been, as she told the gentlemen, with} Mrs. Foster laughed, saying that, ‘*Yes; of 
whatever Patience Scarborough said.or did. } course, Susy’s fan, like her gowns and her bon. 
When Esquire Paul and Rosie came up, she con- $ nets, must be perfect in its drab-coloring, and all 
tinued her eulogiums, after the greetings were } its quaker-like endowments.” 
over, and managed that the others should ot ‘Except neatness,” Susy said, langhing; but 
tinue theirs. She appealed to Esquire Paul; for, $ with a little redness in her eyes, ‘<I don’t believe 
as yet, she had never been able, with all her , that anybody else in this world tries so hard as 
appeals, to get one word expressive of his$I do to keep fan, gown and bonnet clear of all 
opinion of Patience, out of his head. Of Antoi- : spots and disfigurements. But, somehow, and 
nette, whom Susy liked so little—but against} when I don’t know anything about it, perhaps, 
whom she was never heard by Esquire Paul*or $ the tarnish and the wrinkle come.” 
any one, to speak a word—he was always ready} ‘Used to, Susy, I don’t think they do now. 
to say, when he was asked what he thought of $ You did get yourself wretchedly out of tune 
' her, ‘‘Miss Antoinette? She’s a very fine girl; S when you were—oh, until you were sixteen or 
‘ very fine. She’s a very handsome girl.” So the : seventeen years old.” 
story went about, that Esquire Paul, the rich old$ ‘Until | was twenty-two or three years old, 
bachelor, was wonderfully smitten with Nette ! Mrs. Foster.” 

Scarborough’s face; and would probably marry S “How old are you now?” 

her. Susy Stillingfleet made no remarks, when}  «Twenty-five.” 

the story came to her; but, the next time she § 3 «You are?” Mrs. Foster looked thoughtfully 
found herself standing by Esquire Paul, she tried $ Sover Esquire Paul's way, looked thoughtfully 
him first with some praises of Patience, who was : back to Susy, and then said, putiing her face a 
talking on the other side of the room, of her 3 little nearer Susy’s, ‘‘] wish Esquire Paul would 
mind, her excellent understanding, keeping her * marry you, I sometimes think that he will; for 
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there ig no lady, married or single, that he talks ; daily was teaching men the lesson they needed 

with half so freely, or appears to like half so $ daily to learn, that man may plant, end wait, 

well.” 5 and hope, but that he can do nothing, is nothing, 
Susy did not say anything. She sat listening, $ without God’s blessing. 

with her eyes on Esquire Paul, ; This was some time before the pic-nic; was at 
“Would you marry him, if he were to pro- {a party given by Mrs. Moses Scarborough; was 

pose?” pursued Mrs. Foster. : while yet Antoinette’s hope and liking ran high 
“He will never propose,” replied Susy, the’ ‘ for Esquire Paul; while, as yet, she had applied 

redness coming again to her eyes. ‘(He likes }no tests to try his congeniality, to find it, alas! 

me, in a way; this I believe; but not as he wills : utterly wanting. ' 

like the one he will take to his side and call wife. 








8 
8 
2 


Did I even tell you, Mrs. Foster, of what two § CHAPTER LV. 

things I am surer than of almost anything else 3 Av the pic-nie Antoinette would have nothing 

in this world?” sto do with Esquire Paul. This was what she 
“One is ae you will never marry anybody, IS , said within herself, slipping away out of every 

dare say.” : group he approached—that she ‘would have 


“Yes. One is, that nothing short of heaven nothing more to do with him!” When her 
could make me so happy, as being the beloved § : mother saw what she was doing, when she came 
and thoroughly appreciated wife of a man like ‘up to her ear to tell her that «she acted like a 
Esquire Paul. ‘The other is, that I am never to § fool that afternoon,” she said the same to her— 
know anything about this happiness, from tast- \ that “she didn’t care what Esquire Paul thought. 
ing it. I believe, that if so good a man were to } For, for her part, she was done with him!” 
offer himself, something would hold me back | “Did she remember,” Maria asked, almost 
from accepting. I don’t think I would let him : hissing the passionate words in her ear, ‘that 
take a woman who could go little honor his choice, } he was the richest man in town? that there was 
or grace his life.” no other such honor for any girl in town, as it 

“That was queer!” Mrs. Foster told Susy, } would be to be his wife? Say, foolish girl?” 

when not a lady at A had so many real, good : The girl said, ‘‘Umph!” shrugging her shoul- 
friends, among both men and women, as she $ ders; and soon her mother, in keeping her eyes 
had. ‘ on her, saw her sitting apart from all the rest, 

“Yes, she knew,” Susy said. But, looking $ with the new dentist at B , Mr. Harvey Chis- 
to see how Antoinette Scarborough glowed and $ $ ‘holm, “from the South.” Mr. Chisholm was 
sparkled in her fresh, young life, her over- | feeding Antoinette with almonds and raisins. 
powering laughter, and her elaborately beautiful § They talked and laughed in a steady stream, as 
attire; how Esquire Paul’s eyes were on every } they at@ their dear confections, and threw the 
movement; how his simile was aw: akened by $ shells and stems all about them. 
every mirthful sully. She knew that poor aud “Oh, ho!” laughed Mr. Chisholm, hitting a 
shallow as Antoinette’s life really was, vicious § tree with a handful of shells. ‘‘As if there were 
and self-tormenting as were: her passions, she § : nobody else in the world who is rich!” 
was more likely than any other to be the one } “Are you?” asked Antoinette, with eager 
chosen to preside in his beautiful rooms, at his $ ‘looks on his face. ‘I hope youare. I would 
glittering board, to sit beside him in his easy- § like to tell mother that Esquire Paul isn’t the 
going carriage, to be upon his arm at all places § only rich man. She don’t know it now. She 
of high fashion and privilege. Mrs. Foster also § thinks he’ is.” They both laughed; and then 
knew the same, or thought she did, as she sat § § Antoinette looked in his face again, waiting tor 
silently watching Esquire Paul and Antoinette. § ’ his answer. 

She came out of her reverie, at length, drawing § ; “Rich?” said he, starting briskly to his feet, 








along, audible sigh, saying, with all her being ‘briskly settling his pants upon their dainty _ 


warming toward poor, homely Susy, ‘Well, ae “My governor, as the English bucks 
Susy, it is one thing to be distinctly worthy the $ say, has tin ecu to pave all Main street. 
best man in the world and not get him, and § ‘I’m his only boy.” He was seating himself, 
another to get the best man in the world and be § § still working upon his pants. ‘Only one girl, 
utterly unworthy. We both know which is} Caty. I’ve told HOR about her. She is married 
best.” $ a a ae ge planter.” 

Susy answered, ‘‘Yes,” with friendly eyes. . Chisholm offered himself to Antoinette, 
And then they talked, with serious faces, of the } ; in marringe, there, that day, as they sat eating, 
drouth that daily was becoming so severe, that Sand scattering their shells about. And Antoi- 
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nette accepted. She told him she knew she} When Antoinette hurried after Rosie, as they 
could marry him; in the first place, because she é were preparing to leave the grounds, to make 
would marry the one that pleased her. And, § ‘her guess what had happened between her and— 
another thing, she thought her mother would } oh, and Mr. Chisholm, Rosie guessed, but looked 
make up her mind to like it, when she found out $ : troubled; and asked Antoinette if she was sure 
how rich his father was. As for Rosie, she knew § he was a good man; if she knew enough about 
(and she said this full of laughter) what Rosie’s , him to be sure of that. 

first inquiry would be, when she told her. Rosie ° Antoinette, vexed to hear her talking in so 
would look up in her solemn way, she said, and § : ‘grave a manner, to see her going over straight 
ask her in her solemn voice, if he was congenial; ; to the grounds of goodness, simple goodness, 

















if his tastes were congenial to her. 3 when she was prepared to meet her only on that 
‘And guess what I shall say!” laughed An-3 of congeniality, said, with one of her grossest 
toinette. $ shrugs, “‘Umph! all I know is that we are con- 
““Yow'll say that they are; that I can eat con- : genial. He likes exactly the same things that I 
fections as long as you can.” : do—pleasant walks, bouquets, (you should have 


‘‘Ha, yes! then how concerned she'll look!” $ seen the bouquet he made up in our yard to-day 
When Mr. Chisholm, with looks and voice a little ; for the pic-nic! Perhaps you did notice it. It 
constrained, asked Anijoinette how it was likely { was the handsomest on the middle table! No? 
to be with her father; whether he was likely to & you ought. Not one gentleman in fiye hundred 
approve what they were doing, she answered, § ‘ could make up a bouquet like that, even if he 
shrugging her shoulders, that he wouldn’t say 3 would have the gentleness and delicacy to try.) 
anything; that he never did, late years, when he § He likes poetry and stories; reads poetry beau- 
found that she and her mother had ‘‘made up s tifully, especially love-poetry. His voice is full 
their minds;” that all he ever did, was to hold $ of feeling when he reads this. He likes confee- 
his head down and look, why, as if he were} tions too,” trying to laugh, ‘‘and buys papers 
sorry, when anything was going on that he: ; and papers of them. I like him for that. And 
didn’t like. ‘I ain’t ashamed to say it to anybody, if they put 

Mr. Chisholm breathed easier, and asked her ‘ on ever so old-maidish a face about it.” She 
whether her choice would be to board or keep concluded with an ugly flash in her eyes, with an 
house. 3 ugly toss of her head. And, as Rosie saw them, 

“Oh, to board! that would be so nice!” }she seemed to see also the bright, exalted mar- 

So Mr. Chisholm thought. ‘Would she like 3 ried life and love to which her late conversation 
to board at her father’s or at the hotel?” with Esquire Paul had opened glimpses, vanish- 

Antoinette hardly knew, until she remem-$ ing out of her friend’s path forever. She saw 
bered that when Judge Harvey’s only gaughter, ‘herself implicated im the rashness, the blind 
Bella, married a gentleman from the South, they egotism; and felt a sense of her utter folly, of 
boarded at the judge’s always, when at the 3 the great wrong she had done the life of another, 
North, and everybody seemed to think it a very ; it might be of many others, settling heavily like 
genteel thing. Besides, she knew antatintotively $ lead upon her heart. 
that however rich her lover’s ‘governor’ ” might § She hurried to her chamber as soon as she 
be, her lover himself had no lavish abundance $ ; reached home, and wrote to Antoinette all that 
of the means of living; so she thought it would $ ; she felt and deprecated. Tears blotted the page. 
be ‘‘nice” to get their board and all her clothing ’ When Antoinette saw them, after she had read 
and so on out of her father at present, until the ; the note through—standing before her glass 
rich, aristocratic, mighty old gentleman ‘took it ’ where she was when little Kate Endicott came 
into his head” to shower down some of his “tin” $ srunning up with it, she said, “Fool!” (It was 
upon their heads and laps. Sho delighted to § her mother’s word when angry. The daughter 
look forward and faney him doing this, when ¢ had learned it of the mother.) She tore the note 
she went to him; when her husband said to his {in twenty pieces. hen, seeing her lover turn 
father, ‘Behold, my father, the daughter Tf up to the gate, she made haste to smooth her 
bring to you;’ when the old gentleman (she § features, a task not easy this evening to achieve, 
fancied him sitting on a sort of throne) should § $since each recurring thought of Rosie’s note 
look down on her, with eyes that softened every $ brought fresh anger to rufile them. 
moment seeing her beauty, and should say io: 
her, ‘Rise, daughter. Take this ring of dia-§ CHAPTER V. 
monds and gold. Wear it as an earnest of what} © Awnroryerre and Mr. Chisholm had heen mar- 
I will do for you, and for my son, for your sake.” S ried six months, when the following conversation 
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passed between them. They were in their cham- y The Wife.—But it’s all the same. And poor 
ber; the wife crouched on a divan in the corner § father looks so broken! I long to go. What 
of the room, the husband sitting at a window, § does he 
scraping his finger-nails, his chair tipped back, 3 The Husband.—He says his business is bad. 
his feet crossed on the table before him. $ The fact is, (throwing down the letter and start- 

The Wife.—You’re just as different from what Sing to his feet,) there isn’t but one so poor in 
{ thought you were when we were married, as ' the United States, as my father is, and that’s his 








black is from white. ; son, myself. © 
The Husband.—You are just as different from$ Zhe Wife.—Oh, Harvey! You said he was a 
what I expected to find you. g great planter. 


The Wife.—You make me different. You don’t ; The Husband.—And so he is. He’s dropsical 
speak to me as you used te. Your voice isn’t} and weighs two hundred. But his land—he 


like the same voice, when you speak to me. 3 hasn’t much left—is sandy and a desert, so that 
The Husband.—No more is yours when you they’re ready to starve. The house is an old 
speak to me. 3 tumble-down concern, was when I came away, 


The Wife.—But you don’t care if itisw’t. The $ five years ago; not a room in it that the rain 
way that you speak of it now, seraping away at 3 didn’t make its way into like a flood, whenever 
your nails, (when you know how nervous it $ it tried. 
makes me,) and with your eyebrows lifted up ini Whe Wife.—(Crouching lower and lower. )—We 
that manner, shows that the change in mé, if 3 can’t go then. We must stay where we are. And, 
you see any, don’t grieve you, as the change in § Harvey, we must try to get along better; for, all 
you does me. You used to love dearly to walk & together, we are killing father. J will govern 
with me. Now, when I think of those old times : my temper; you will—what will you do? 
and ask you to walk, to see if it will not seem Zhe Husband.—I don’t know. What would 
as it used to, you say that you don’t want te go; § you have me do? 
you call it a great hore, walking; but you go out 3 The Wife.—Ali I can think of now, is, that I 
in a little while, and then, if I watch, I see you § want you to try and—respect me more; as soon 
and Ned Hodsden starting off together, with as I show you, that is, that I am trying to make 
your walking-sticks and cigars. I’ve cried more 3 myself better. You will try ?—for father’s sake. 
than once when I saw you go. $ I want it more for his sake, than for anything 

The Husband —That’s foolish. Youspoil your else. I don’t deserve much; but he does. You 
health and spirits in that way. And of course I 3 will try to think better of me, when you see me 


shall stir sometimes! ; doing all I can? 
The Wife.—But don’t speak in that bitter, 3 The Husband.—\ suspect, chit, that, when I 
bitter way! ) {see that, I shall think better of you without 


The Husband.—Well, well, leave off talking ; trying. I’m reckless enough; but I sometimes 
about it. A few more sobs like that and you'll} think, lately, that it is because I have always 
be off in hysteries again. And I tell you, An-}been under one shabby influence or another. 
toinette, | shan’t stand more than one more scene } For, when I am alone with your father, I find 
like that we had the other day. It is your own $ that his goodness takes hold of me. 
fault, any day, if you work yourself up into such ; 
a pitch; and I shan’t bear any more such re-} 
proaches from your mother as those were. Not} CHAPTER VI. 
any more. As to moonlight rambles, bouquet- Tux next morning, Antoinette sang—albeit 
giving and reading love-poetry together as we } with unsteady voice—as she worked. When her 
ased to, you are foolish to expect it. We're out 3 work was done, she went to her chamber to write 
of the way of that, as most couples are by the {to Rosie, now Mrs. James Holmes, of Boxford, 
time they’ve been married six months. Espe- $ to ask her to send her a good, long letter, telling 
cially: ‘her just what she meant when she said, in one 

The Wife.—Especially what, Harvey? Sof her late letters to Patience, that her own ap- 

The Husband.—Oh, no matter what. Here’s : preciation of her husband’s manly, excellent 
a letter from the old man—my governor, you § qualities, his appreciation of her endeavors to 
know, (dragging a crumpled envelope out of his § do right, to make him happy, made their home 
pocket. ) Sone of the brightest on earth. Had she done 

The Wife.—Will he let us go? I long so for = depending on congeniality then, for her enjoy- 
a change! Mother gets so angry ‘ment of married life? Antoinette asked. When 

The Husband.—Not with you, though; so ‘she spoke of appreciation, did she mean—what 
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did she mean? Would she forget her (Antoi- { workman or this tenant, to that workman or 
nette’s) old, ungenerous conduct toward her, and } would-be workman or tenant, I pity him some- 
try to help her out of the mist in which she $ times that his steps must be so incessant, his 
found herself. Did she think now that conge- $ cares sO numerous; but I love him a thousand 
niality was worth much between husband and ? times more, that he is willing and glad to do so 
wife? that it was to be depended upon for happi- : much for me and for our home; that his kind- 
ness? ‘ness and consideration toward me never, for one 
‘Let me tell you my story, dear,” wrote Rosie. % moment, fail. I say to myself, looking through 
“‘My husband, good man, offered himself to me ; my grateful tears, to keep my eyes on him, that 
I liked him exceed-} my cup of blessedness is full, and that God is 
ingly; but my head was full of high, foolish § good. 
notions of beauty, grace, of education and tastes ‘He does not read with me, dear, the books 
like my own, and I refused him. Oh, I remem- : that Tread. His table, on the contrary, is filled 
ber I told you all about this. You thought I } with his political and news papers, and scientific 
was ‘a real heroine.’ Your very words, dear: journals and reports. On these his eyes falk 
and my thought was the same; although I find $ These he takes into his hands with looks of com- 
that I blush now as I write it. As Ihave reason} fort. They are for him, he is for them. He 
to. I have reason to be ashamed that I was ever 3 brings home for me, when he goes to Boston, 
so foolish. I fear that, as young men are said to $ some volume, or volumes of the sermons, bio- 
have their time for ‘sowing their wild oats,’ so $ graphy, fiction or poetry, he has seen favorably 
young women have theirs of crude, romantic } noticed, or has heard me speak of with pleased 
notions, when they are in great danger of ruin-} anticipation. He looks happy when he puts 
ing their lives by unwise marriages, or entangle-} them into my hands; but this is all the interest 
ments which go on and end in marriage. Iam$he has in them. Only, now and then, very 
faint and afraid when I think what it would be ; often, indeed, of an evening, or a Sabbath day, 
to have daughters exposed to all the errors and $I read some good or beautiful things aloud to 
dangers of that time. If I ever do haye them, } him, and J can see that he loves them. But he 
God give me His highest, best wisdom to under- } does not, on account of this pleasure, leave his 
stand and direct them; to instill into their minds 3 own wide, rich field of culture, where the corn 
true ideas of what constitutes the real beauty } and the grain are planted and do ripen, and 
and dignity of life. I am thankful to have a $ come over to sit in my beautiful garden. Nor 
husband who can sustain me with his calm } should he, if by turning my hand, I could bring 
strength and judgment in this and all my duties. } him. He is noblest, manliest there on his own 
I have no words, dear, to make you understand ‘ground. ‘This I feel. This is my ‘appreciation’ 
what my husband is to me; how beautiful, how} of him. Nor would he bring me over to him. 
dear my life is because shared with him. He He likes it best, seeing me contentedly sitting 
hasn’t one beautiful feature, but his expression i or wandering amidst the beauties his own gener- 
is all that the heart of woman could wish. His ous hand has provided for me. And this is his 
voice is particularly nasal and twangy, unless ; appreciation of the tastes and pursuits so widely 
one loves him, and knows how he never speaks 3 different from his own. 
but to utter words of kindness, justice and truth. «You must come and see us, dear; and then 
Truth—this is so blessed a thing, dear, to know ; you will understand just what reason I have for 
when you listen to your husband’s voice, that $ being the grateful, affectionate wife that I am. 
every word he speaks, or eyer will speak, isthe} «I hope you are happy. If you are not, now, 
living truth! My husband has neither a hand- : LT hope you will come round to happiness by the 
some form, nor pretty hands. (Think, dear, how $ path right for you, under your own cireum- 
foolish we used to be over pretty hands! I blush $ stances of life. Love all the good you can find. 
ae en me oe eh gt _ has : Set it Bs noe i oe on * 
worked too hard tor this, bless him, laying {seeing how precious it is. Have patience wil 
foundation for the prosperity on which he, and : all the evil, knowing that it comes legitimately 
I, by his great love in choosing me, so securely j out of some unfortunate conditions of training, 
rest. He works now, although not so hard, 3 or want of training, of health, or temperament. 
with his hands; but he has a great deal of ab- 3 Be patient. Do whatis right and noble yourself, 
sorbing care, with so many work-people, so ; always; and thus, by slow degrees, shall you see 
much machinery. And when. I look out of my 3 good coming to take the place of the fading evil. 
windows and see how busy his steps are, going} <‘‘Have you read ‘The Earnest Man,’ ‘The 
from this building to that building, from this $ House by the Sea,’ the last ‘Westminster,’ the 
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last ‘Examiner?’ I haye them all; ‘will send ; for the supper table, as they talked. Within, in 
any or all of them oyer to you if you would like ; the large, cool dining-room, the Irish girl, troll- 
to see them. Beyond this, I will keep you in$ing her “Irish Molly, oh,” nimbly slipped the 
my heart, with ten times the old affection. 3 ¢ snow- -white dishes upon the snow-white table- 
Think of me often; love me, and believe me, § cover. To the sitting-room, where “grandma,” 
ever yours.” ? as Maria was called, sat beside baby, diligently 
$sewing her seam, grandpa came, making his 

CHAPTER VII. 3 way directly round where he could look down 
“T wave been vexed to-day, Harvey, with that } and see how it was with baby. When he saw 
poor, old, blundering washerwoman. TI see that, } that it was well, that she was perfectly beautiful 
as long as I am here in this world, my temper is $ in her quiet slumber, he looked up to see how it 
to be a trouble to you and to myself; the greatest § was with his wife. She met his inquiring look, 
to myself, because you have learned to bear it so ¢ Sand said, breaking a new thread from ie spool, 
beautifully ; because to me it is such a grief, that, : “They’re in the garden, after currants.’ 
try as I will to govern it, I must yet sometimes } “Yes, I was thinking that you look sober,” 
fail. os I hope that you will have patience } out of his old habit, taking a paper into his hand 
with me.’ 3 before seating himself; but, out of his new habit, 
“J! what am I that I should not have patience § holding it open in his hands without reading; 


with you? especially as I can see how hard you § ‘ keeping his eyes on baby instead of reading, 
try.” “I feel sober,” replied Maria; ‘for I’ve nce 


“You are very kind. When our baby was ; thinking that this little ereature came into this 
born, I held the innocent little creature close to ; world to do us all good. You didn’t need her to 
my heart, and said that she should be between } make you better; but to make your home hap- 
me and all sin. Ispecially between me and all ¢ ‘pier, you certainly did. Ineeded her, for just 
anger. I thought most of this; for I don’t think } what she has, as Ihope, done—to make me 
now that I miss it very far in any way, except § a more prudent, reasonable, better-tempered 
in getting vexed and out of patience so easily.” ‘woman. Iwas a miserable creature, six months 

“No; you are a prudent, careful wife. We $ y ago.” , 
are really laying up money.” : ‘‘No, Maria, not so bad as that.” : 

“This is because you work so hard. Do you : Yes; just as bad as that. I will say it; for 
see how proud father is of you? He is proud of s it is strange if I can’t bear to confess what I 
you because you show such business capacity; } could, so short time ago, bear to do. Rosie did 
mother, because, as she says, people all over $ me good, when she came to see us. She looked 
town are beginning to call you doctor—Dr. Chis- 8 me calmly and with feeling, in the face, talking 

‘ holm, and because you ‘grow so dignified. 7 TAIN $ to me straight out of her heart, showing me what 
I am afraid of, is, that you will go on in business : I was; putting new life into me by showing me 
capacity and dignity, until I shall feel that I am 8 ¢ what I could be. She’s a woman worth having, 
no longer worthy to be called your wife. Unless $ here in this world, where there is so much that 
I can, in some way, get over this fault. And Beis wrong in so many lives. She has saved An- 
sometimes think I never shall get over it while I$ toinette. Ishall never forget that I had nothing 
live. ButT tell you, Harvey, one thing is cer- $ Sto do with it; that very foolish, wicked temper 
tain; it will be over some day. I shall lie very ? 3 was every day, making things worse, when she 
still, very peaceful in my coffin, one of these % came to us like an angel of peace. ‘Then this 
days, one of these years, and then it will be over, $ baby came’”—baby was trying hard to wake 
if it never is, with all my trying, in this life. $now—“‘Ah, see, grandpa; there it is! now she 
No, please let me say that I want you to think $ gets her eyes open. Bless her!” 
of this, when you see me vexed and unreason-? 
able. Think that I long to govern myself; but 3 
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that my mother’s hot blood in my veins makes } i) CHASE DSM Welw ls 
it, oh, so hard! Thinking of this, I know you | “Tr, Patience? he don’t care any more for 
can the more easily love me, in spite of all.” § Ee than if they were bunches of herbs dry- 


‘“‘No, Antoinette, my good, true wife. Again, sing.” Mrs. Vesey said this one day when she 
Task, who am I that I must look forward to this 3 ran in to see Patience, now Mrs. Paul. Mrs. 
great sorrow, before I can learn to bear your Vesey was at her old beloved work, abusing her 
little constitutional faults, and know how dear $ brother. 
¥ wu are to me in spite of them?” “Oh, you don’t know, Margaret,” remon- 


They vere in the garden, picking ripe currants * strated Patience. ‘*When he sees a forget-me- 
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not, or any of the delicate sky-blue flowers in 
the garden, he stops to look at it; and sometimes, 
as he starts to go on, says, ‘That's a pretty 
flower.’ And I think I like it better in him, a 
man, than I should if he had a great deal to say 
about them.” 

‘But, if you take ever so much pains to make 
up a vase, he don’t know that there’s one in the 
room. He didn’t see that’’—pointing with her 
parasol at a large, beautiful bouquet upon the 
table—‘‘when he was in; [ll bet you ever so 
much.” 

“Good! he did! He kept his eyes on it a long 
time, looking up from his reading; and when he 
began to read again, I knew he felt that the 
silent, unobtrusive flowers were a pleasure to 
him.” 

“Oh, you give him the credit of possessing 
every grace and goodness under heayen. I dare 
say you think he is beautiful.” 

“‘Most certainly Ido! Don’t you?” 

“No, indeed. What will you do with his 
crooked nose?” 

“Tt isn’t very crooked. Not a bit too crooked 
to be suitable. If it is ever so crooked, it has 
delicacy and dignity; it isa Roman nose, the 
handsomest of all noses.” 

“You think so, pet, because you are in love 
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with him; more in love, I do believe, than you 
were the day you were married.” 

“Ten times more,” blushing and laughing 
through rising tears, ‘‘I didn’t know half his 
goodness then, I knew nothing about the love 
I would one day feel for him, because then I was 
more than half-afraid of him.” 

“Here he comes!” interrupted Mrs. Vesey, 
running to the door to meet her brother. ‘‘?’m 
going to tell him. Guess, Henry Paul, what pet 
says. She thinks you are handsome; she thinks 
’ you are an angel of goodness. She has just con- 
3 fessed that she loves you better than she did the 
day you and she were married.” 

Esquire Paul smiled to see how charmingly 
his wife blushed; then laughed; then, neither 
blushing, nor laughing, but in a glow of love 
and pride, let her small, soft hand lie in his 
hand, and kept her lovely eyes on his face. 

“T passed Susy Stillingfleet, at Mrs. Foster’s 
gate, as I came, pet,” said Esquire Paul, as his 
sister left their door-steps. ‘‘She looks pale. 

he promised to come here to stay with you to 
tea,” 

«“That’s good. Iam glad. I love Susy better 
and better.” 

“Yes; one must respect her more and more!” 
was the answer. 
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BY FRANCES HENRIETTA SHEFFIELD. 





Fru high, fill high, with the blood red wino, 
We'll drink the life of the generous vino, 
And pledge our wives, oh! brothor mine. 
Fill high, fill high, there’s wine to spare, 
‘To-morrow’s night we shall not need it. 
Swell high, swell high the festal strain, 
To-morrow night we shall not heed it. 
Ha! more yet, more, a fragrant dew 
The goblet from our lips shall kiss; 
Death, may’st thou have to-morrow night, 
As gay a feast as we have this. 
Fill high, fill high, with the blood red wine, 
We'll drink the life of the generous vine, 
And pledge our wives, oh! brother mine. 


Fill high, fill high the ruby flood, 

No fear shall clog our blood’s free course. 
Fill high, nor thou our deadened car 

Shall hear the tramp of Death’s pale-horse. 
Oh! Death they say’s a jolly knave, 

With hands so lean, and brow so yellow, 
Ha! Death, you'll have a goodly lot, 

A bold recruit each stout, brave fellow. 
Fill high, fill high, with the blood red wine, 


We'll drink tho life of the generous vine, 
And pledge our wives, oh! brother mine. 
Our biyouac fires are burning low, 
The yew’s dead branch should speed their burning; 
As tho red embers flash and die 
Our fiery hearts to dust aro turning. 
Fill high, shake hands, good comrades all, 
A fiercer grasp awaits the morrow; 

It falls, who'll grudge one stalworth tear, 
Brave hearts are women in their sorrow. 
Fill high, fill high, with the blood red wine, 
We'll drink the life of the generous vine, 
And pledge our wives, oh! brother mine. 


There’s lovely eyes for us are dim, 
‘To-morrow night they shall be dimmer; 
Fill quick, the morn upon us breaks, 
The last eve star doth faintly glimmer. 
Wives, sweethearts, all, one hearty pledge, 
The vine’s best blood we have been draining; 
We'll pay it back, ho! sound the drums, 
Night’s dim life and our own is waning. 
Vill high, fill high, with the blood red wine, 
We'll drink the life of the generous yine, 
And pledge our wiyes, oh} brother mine, 
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ONE DAY’S SHOPKEEPING. 





BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 





Cousin Harry is as handsome a fellow as the : fellow myself, though some straight-Inced people 
most fastidious among my lady readers would : : might think it vanity in me to mention it, but 
wish to see, and that is saying a great deal for § yall the girls say so, and it is generally conceded 
cousin Harry, when one takes into consideration } that they are competent judges. 
the recherche taste of the nineteenth century. i By way of enhancing my personal attractions, 

Harry is a country shopkeeper—a grocery} I added to my dress a pair of wrought wrist- 
dealer, I mean; that is, he sells pork, beef, fish, $ : : bands, (don’t laugh, unfeeling reader; they were 
oil, molasses, and such articles, upon one side embroidered and presented to me by a lady 
of the store, and calicoes, de laines, sheetings, $ friend,) and “eiving a parting twist to my mous- 
muslins, and a very few silks, upon the other tache, I sallied out. » 
side. $ The morning was fresh and fair—no grim 

Harry’s custom was very extensive—a hand- ’ sclouds cast their boding shadows over the 
some young man in a dry-goods store is, in him- ; earth—and all promised fair for my success. I 
self, a sort of a sign; and a good-looking clerk ; arranged myself behind the counter and waited 
is worth a hundred dollars a year more than an 3 for customers, 
ugly one. It is a lamentable fact, and I am} Customer No.1 entered. She was a middle- 
sorry to record it; but it is so. Ss aged woman, to buy de bege for her ‘‘darter’s 

Last summer, I was up at uncle John’s a-visit- 3 gownd.” 
ing. Harry and my cousin Jennie were the chief $ Iwas all alacrity to fulfil her commands. I 
attractions at uncle John’s; but the fine straw- piled the counters with what I supposed to be 
berries and raspberries, with which the kitchen $ de bege, a sort of thin, glossy, rattling stuff; 
garden abounded, were not usually despised by 3 and with all my eloquence I expatiated on its 
me. 3 wonderful merits. 

One morning, Harry received an urgent sum- ; “There’s silk in it, ain’t there?” queried the 
mons to attend the county court in a neighboring : old lady, putting on her spectacles for a closer 
town, as a witness in an important case. He; examination, ‘‘Miss Moss, our dressmaker, said 
was obliged to go off in a hurry, and having ; so!” 
no time to look up a substitute in his store, he$ ‘‘Silk! to be sure there is!” said I, imme- 
appointed me to the dignity. ; diately taking my cue, (it doesn’t do to contra- 

“You can’t fail of doing right, Charley,” said dict a lady,) “silk! why it’s all silk, the real, 
he, patronizingly; ‘‘the goods are all marked in fine Italian boiled silk—sewing silk, marm, im- 
plain figures—that is, the dry-goods; and then § ported expressly for your daughter’s wear! It'll 
molasses sells for fifty cents per gallon—sugar } last an age!” 
ten to fourteen cents; butter is worth one shill-; ‘‘ Well, she’ll want it wear a pretty good spell, 
ing, store pay; and mind you, Charley, eggs are : I reckon; a body can’t afford to buy a gownd 
twenty cents a dozen, but don’t take any unless $ every day, you know!” 
they’ll sink readily in cold water—they may be$ ‘‘Of course not, marm; of course not! But 
rotten, you know; and the butter, too, don’t take {\this will look sweetly on your pretty daughter, 
any without putting in a fork into each ball to ‘no doubt she’s pretty—resembles her mother, I 
try it—it might be rancid; and above and over ; dare say!” Thad heard it said that a little judi- 
all, my boy, be polite to the pretty girls! Good- 3 3 cious flattery never comes amiss with the ladies. 
bye”—and Henry put the big brass key of the: 3 ‘¢Law bless your heart, sir, Sally ain’t nowise 
store (my insignia of authority) into my hand, § handsome! she ain’t nigh as good-looking as I 
and leaped into the cab which was to take him} was in my young days! her nose is too crooked, 
to the depot. 3 and her hair’s red! but then Sam Jackson thinks 

I felt somewhat dignified—as it were promoted : she’s eplonieisgEy! That’s what he says, any 
from the rank of a private to that of a captain— $ $ way.” 
and I went up to my room, at uncle John’s, for$ ‘*No doubt, marm, but Mr. Jackson is a man of 
a survey of my toilet. I’m rather a good-looking $ taste—probably a connection of Andrew Jackson, 
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the patriot and president! How many yards: After a few moments’ consideration, I procured 
would you like?” and I flourished the yard-stick 3 ; a fork and pierced each and all of the eggs sepa- 
with a professional air, which would have done } ; rately—and the result was astonishing! out of 
credit to cousin Harry himself. ‘two dozen, six were positively in a state of de- 

“Oh, stop a minnit; I ain’t decided about it \ composition; thirteen were occupied by remark-° 
yet. What’s the price?” ably well-grown juveniles of the fowl race; and 
» Very true; there must be a price, I supposed, } the remaining five were smelling decidedly old. 
but I had forgotten such a contingency. How- 3 The butter wouldn’t sink in the water—do all 
ever, there would be no difficulty about that, for; I could, pop it would come up to the surface 
Harry had said the goods were all marked in i again; and I was obliged, though reluctantly, 
plain figures, so I turned complacently to the: to decide that it wouldn’t do to take either the 
card attached to the cloth. 3 butter or the eggs. So I returned to the front 

Coa seb uit a $ part of the store again, bearing the pail of muti- 

Very explicit. Like the Hebrew Bible to me, ‘lated eggs in one hand, and the butter in the 
but I took a moment to consider. Id put it low § other. 
enough, I thought, to induce hefto trade; and § “Tam sorry—ahem! that is, I regret that the 
it wouldn’t do to appear as if I didn’t understand $ eggs are too—too old for our purpose; and the 
my business. I might lose caste with the old lady. : butter—we don’t take butter now!” 

“Well,” said I, ‘though it’s a great sacrifice ¢ ’ You should haye seen the pretty young ladies’ 
—really giving it away—I’ll let you have it for § ; faces blaze up! The one with the eggs muttered 
one shilling per yard! Dirt cheap, but as it is s : something about ‘City greenhorn!’” and the 
for your pretty daughter, Pll put it down below $ : butter-girl exclaimed aloud, 
cost! I wouldn’t do it,” said I, leaning down; ‘What better could have been expected from 
over the counter close to the old lady’s green ; such a gosling?”” } 
calash—‘I wouldn’t do it for another personin’ I was fain to conciliate them by the gift of 
the world!” ‘ three sticks of candy apiece, and telling them [ 

My answer seemed to please the old lady. She 8 broke the eggs by accident. 
turned the fabric over and over, felt of it upon} After the girls, came a hard-looking old gen- 
both sides, tried the strength of its texture with § tleman in quest of pork. 
her thumb and finger, and at last gave the order. : He wanted the ‘‘home-made, native pork— 

“Hight yards and a half, good measure! and § none of yer Western hog cholera stuff!” 


> 


silk to sew it up with.” : I made a tour of the suspicious-looking bar- 
I cut off the desired quantity, folded six skeins § : rels in the cellar—gazed apprehensively at my 
of sewing-silk inside it; the lady paid for it in § wrought wristbands—found a barrel which smelt 
odd ninepences and sixpences, and I bowed her { of pickle; and procuring a pair of long-handled 
out of the store. pincers from the coal-bin, I made a plunge into 
Enter customer No. 2. a seedy-looking man, § the cask with them. Nothing whatever came up 
in a grey blouse, to get two cents’ worth of black § § to reward my efforts; and I was making prepa- 
snuff, S rations for a second dive, when down came my 
I searched around awhile among the myste- { hard-looking friend to see how I was getting on. 
rious boxes and barrels, and at last pitched upon 3 ; “Put yer hands in, ye abominable young 
the strong-smelling article. Wrapped up a couple § s dandy! What are ye afraid of, | wonder? In 
of ounces; delivered it to my customer, and re- 3 with yer hands!” My friend was a little out of 
ceived in return two coppers, which Noah might § $ patience with me. 
have coined in the Ark while waiting for dry } ; I couldn’t bear the appellation of dandy, so I 
weather, $ plunged my hands and arms into the pickle, and 
Customers No. 8, were two pretty, red-cheeked § ; brought up a whole layer of pork. 
girls—one with butter to sell, the other with a} Instinctively I looked at my wristbands. 
pail of eggs, destined for the same purpose as Lucky that Isabel Richborn wasn’t there to look 
the butter. I remembered Harry’s injunction ¢ also! I tore them off and flung them into the 
about the eggs, butter, cold water, and fork- g : furnace, glad to escape a second sight of their 
pricking; but for the life of me, I couldn’t recol- § < fair (?) propor tions. 
lect which test was to be applied to the butter, } ‘Served ye right!” said my hard-looking 
or which to the eggs. JIlowever, I wanted to $ friend, with evident satisfaction, ‘‘a man has no 
oblige the pretty girls, so I took both butter and : business with such flumma-diddles—particularly 
eges into the back store, determined to do some- } if he goes pork-fishing!” 
s 


thing with them. 3 I seized the pork and held it ready for delivery. 
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“You'll have to trust me, I hain’t got the : pence cambric! Mrs. Moss, the dressmaker says 
money to spare, jest now!” said he, taking the $ > so! you young cheat of a scamp! you deceived 
purchase and making off. 3 me! Hand over my money, I say!” 

“Stop, sir! stop! I screamed after him, 
‘none of that! we don’t credit!” 

The old man said nothing, but laid down the 
pork on a box, and went out. Directly he re- 
turned with Deacon Cutter and Squire Brown, 
with both of whom I was acquainted. 

‘Here’s my bondsmen,” said he, leading up 
the gentlemen; ‘*Squire, what’s my standin’ ?” 

“Worth at the least calculation, Charley,” 
said the squire, turning to me, ‘‘at the least 
calculation, two hundred thousand dollars!” 

“And you wouldn’t trust him for ten pounds 
of pork, eh, Charley!” laughed Deacon Cutter— 
‘but that’s too good! ha! ha! I declare!” 

So much for appearances! Tver since then, I 


Before I could get breath to reply, the man 
who had purchased the two cents’ worth of snuff 
made his appearance. 

“Sir,” said he, with dignity, ‘the snuff you 
sold me this morning is villanous black pepper, 
3 and my wife has nigh killed herself with taking 
i : it! Sir, her nose is nigh as large as a turkey’s 
3 egg, and growing larger every moment.” 

: ‘Give me my money !”’ cried the de bege woman. 
; ‘Give me my money!” cried the snuff man. 

’ Give me my money!” yelled a little urchin, 
S climbing up on a crate of earthenware to make 
; himself more conspicuous, ‘you sent daddy 
‘smokin’ terbaccer instid of chawin’, and marm 
; copperas instid of saleratus, and Tom, and Polly, 
never see an old, ragged man, belonging in the ; and the dog, is pisined with it; and daddy’s got 
country, without saying to myself, ‘There goes ; the trembles all over with the es : 

a man of property!” } «Sir, I called to get back my money!” said a 

After this, customers came in so fast that it fat man, in a yellow waistcoat, ‘‘you sold me in- 
would be impossible to particularize. I sold digo instead of blue vitriol.” | 
almost everything; from silk dresses down to : ‘Give me my money!” cried+he de bege woman. 
clothes-pins and penny whistles. My success in : “Hand over my money!” screamed the infu- 
drawing bargains was remarkable, and it was 3 riated snuff man. 
near sunset, and yet I had had no dinner for the ; “Give me my—money—money—mon—ey!”’ 
day. The fact of it was, that at dinner time I : roared the whole posse in chorus. 
was so full of customers that I didn’t like to ; I sprang over the counter, nearly knocking 
leaye the store for fear of losing a trade, and 3 down cousin Harry in the doorway, and never 
now I found myself possessed of a singular long- stopped until I was safe on the sofa by the side 
ing for fragrant tea and hot biscuit. I knew my \ of sympathizing cousin Jennie. 
pretty cousin Jennie would be sure to have both : - Harry told a eae ace e oo mee 
ready for me. t keeping cost him fifty dollars, beside losing for- 

I was just congratulating myself on my good ever the custom of the two pretty girls who had 
luck for the day, and thinking how surprised $ brought the butter; and highly offending the 
Harry would be, when he returned, at finding : old de bege woman and her red-haired daughter, 
so much of his summer stock disposed of—when $ : Sally, including the illustrious Sam Jackson. 
in rushed the identical old lady who had bought As for me, I’ve been the happy husband of 
the de beye in the early part of the day. She ve Jennie for two ae and of ioe 
looked furious, and bore in her hand a bundle, {don’t care a straw for all the pretty girls in 
which seemed suspiciously like the one she had } America, because (in my own opinion) I am the 
carried away from the store that morning. ; proprietor of the best and prettiest wife in the 

“Hand over my money! it’s nothin’ but four ? whole world. : 
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BY FREDERIO W. A. SHULTZ. 





” 


I rove the gentle Spring-time, 
With its sweet-scented flowers ; 
I love to hear the carolling 
Of birds among the bowers; 
When all the earth is smiling 
In blossoming array; 
When Wintery blasts are over, 
And all around is gay. 


T love this pleasant season, 
These deep romantic days, 
With every sound proclaiming 
Our great Creator’s praise ; 
It to my dreamy nature 
Doth golden fancies bring, 
Of when we'll dwell beyond the graye, 
In an eternal Spring. 
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BY CLARENCE MELVIN. 





“Parner!” 3 according to his own notions of right and pro- 

The speaker was a boy not more than ten$ : priety, and he never allowed his wife to break 
years of age. He spoke the word half trem: | his resolutions, or to interfere with his com- 
blingly, and his eyes rested on the floor as he : mands. He governed his children with an iron 
did so, while a deeper flush stole over his cheek. hand. He never asked; but he commanded. 

‘‘Well, Charley, what is it?” asked Mr. Bron- He would haye them as methodical as himself— 
son, looking up from his book. § moving, as it were, by clock-work. 

“Come, speak out, if you have anything to Charley had not been gone long, when Mrs. 
say,” he added, as the boy hesitated. Bronson entered. Her husband was deeply 

“Will you give me twenty-five cents to go to } absorbed in his book, and did not notice her till 
the concert this afternoon?” she spoke. 

‘““What concert is it?” “The package has not come which was pro- 

“Miss Dennison’s class, at Chesnut Hall; 3 mised last night, Henry,” she said, pleasantly, 
Willie Smith is going, and John Payne, aitd ‘and father and mother will be here to-day.” 
Charley § “It should have been here last night,” he 

“That will dog? said the father, abruptly, $ said, carelessly, turning over the leaves of the 
“Have you got the lesson perfectly that I gaye book. “TI ordered it sent directly.” 
you last night?” 3 «We must have it to-day.” 

“Yes, sir,” and Charley hurried off after his, ‘Charley can go after it. He can go with me 
book. He retaaied in a moment, with his face { to the store, and from there it is a short dis- 
radiant and smiling. tance.” 

«That is very well,” said Mr. Bronson, as the Mr. Bronson was an advocate of labor, whether 
last word of the task was recited correctly. “And among the rich or the poor. He did not hesitate 
now, the next page will do for to-morrow.” to assign any task to his children which he knew 

“Yes, sir, And now, shall I go to the concert } they were capable of performing, although ser- 
this afternoon, father?” asked the child again.  vants were always ready to do his bidding. 

Mr. Bronson had forgotten the boy’s first | “But he will not have time,” was the reply. 
inquiry, and he raised his eyes from the book } “He wished to attend the concert, and I gave 
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again at the question. him my permission.” 

“You know what I have often told you.” ¢ «Then you did very wrong,” said her hus- 

“But, father, only this once. I will not ask { band, interrupting her; “I have just told him 
you again.” ; that he cannot go.” 

‘““No more, I have told you often enough § i «But surely there can be no harm in allowing 
before. You cannot go.” } him to go there.” 


» But, father. ; “There can be no good in it; for you know 
An angry stamp of the foot on the carpeted ‘ that I have often refused to let him go to such 
floor cut the sentence off abruptly, and the boy § places.” 
left the room slowly, while the tears gushed into! «Such places!” said Mrs. Bronson—who was 
his eyes, and his lips quivered with emotion, ; a woman of spirit—emphasizing the last word. 
Mr. Bronson was a member of the church, in : “Pray tell me what harm there is in allowing 
regular standing, and he prided himself on an’ him to go there?” 
unblemished name among his neighbors, and the § § ‘The information isnot necessary,”was the 
world generally. He was an upright man inreply. “It is throwing aside my usual policy, 
business transactions, and the really needy never : if I do it, which I have not yet seen the neces- 
went from his door with bitter words upon their 3 ¢ sity of changing.” 
lips; for their necessary wants were always sup- ; «Such a policy i is not a good one. You cer- 
plied. He was wealthy; but he was not a miser. ° tainly cannot expect him to go through this daily 
But he was one of those who are not advocates ; : routine without any change, and during vaca- 


of “‘woman’s rights.” He ruled his household § tion too.” 
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“He has plenty of change; if not, let him 
come to the store; I will furnish him with 
variety enough there. It is not proper that he 
should go to a public resort alone.” 

“Then I will go with him, if that is your 
reason of refusal. You certainly can have no 
objection to that.” 

“T have already given him my refusal, and I 
do not often take back my words,” said My. 
Bronson, hastily. ‘‘I think this is sufficient.” 

“Your words can be retracted without in- 
jury,” was the reply; ‘‘but mine cannot. I gave 
him my promise, and if I break it iu 

“Enough,” said Mr. Bronson, sternly, ‘Then 
make no more such promises.” 

Mrs. Bronson’s lip quivered, and the tears 
came to her eyes; but she forced them back, and 
without speaking a word turned and left the 
room. Her feelings were deeply wounded, and 
as soon as she gained the solitude of her own 
room, she gaye vent to her emotions in a flood 
of tears. 

Mr. Bronson regretted his last words. He 
saw the*wound that he inflicted, when his wife 
turned to leave the room; but it was too late. 

“Perhaps I ought not to have said that,” he 
soliloquized. He was already repenting. ‘I am 
always too hasty,” he added; ‘‘but she will soon 
forget it. It is my duty to regard my promises 
and commands;” and seeking to ease his unquiet- 
ness with thoughts like these, he took his hat 
and passed out into the street. 

The day passed heavily with Mr. Bronson. 
He was accompanied to his office by Charley, 
who was dispatched for the package before men- 
tioned. He occupied himself busily in his count- 
ing-room, but still he could not quiet his mind. 
His work was irksome, and time passed slowly. 

At length the dinner hour came. He hurried 
up the street; but he dreaded to enter his own 
door. He knew his wife would greet him with 
the usual smile; but he dreaded that more than 
anything else. He would willingly have asked 
for forgiveness for his unkindness in the morn- 
ing; but his pride would not allow him to do 
that. 

In the parlor he found his father-in-law and 
mother-in-law awaiting him. The old gentleman 
looked as smiling and happy as usual, and they 
both rose to meet him. 

“Why, father, how do you do?” was his ex- 
clamation, as he grasped his hand warmly. “I 
am very glad to see you. And you, too, mother; 
you look much better than when I saw you 
last.” 

“T am better,” was the reply. 
find you all well as usual.” 





“Tam glad to 
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, All but Charley,” said Mrs. Bronson. 
‘has been slightly ill since morning.” 

Mr. Bronson looked into his wife’s face with 
surprise, and he noticed that her eyes were yet 
swollen. His eyes turned quickly to the floor as 
he recalled the incidents of the morning, and 
unpleasant thoughts passed through his mind. 

“What is the matter with him?” he asked. 
‘Tle was well when he left me.” 

“Oh, it is nothing serious,” was the reply. 
‘Tle complains of headache, and his cheeks are 
flushed. It will probably pass away after a good 
night’s sleep.” 

The dinner hour passed away as usual; but 
Mr. Bronson’s appetite was not as good as com- 
mon. ‘The conversation was very dull, and he 
felt relieved when the meal was finished. 

He went to Charley’s room as soon as conyve- 
3 nient. His cheeks were flushed, and he seemed 
: somewhat feverish. In a few moments Mrs. 
’ Bronson entered. 

“How do you feel now, Charley?” she asked, 

“My head aches, mother,” he replied. ‘*Won’t 
you give me some water?” 

“Yes, my dear,” and Mrs. Bronson poured 
some out into a goblet, which was eagerly 
quaffed by the sufferer. 

“We is very feverish,” said Mr. Bronson. “TI 
think I will send up the doctor when I go down 
town.” 

‘Perhaps there is no need of that; but you 
may do as you please, Henry. ‘There will be 
no harm in it, and perhaps it will be for the 
best.” 

“Mother, won’t you open the door?” asked 
Charley; ‘it is very warm here.” 
> It was not long before an addition was made 
to the number in the room, by the entrance of 
the old folks. The good old lady who had 
always resided in the country, laid in treasures 
of herbs eyery autumn, to provide against sick- 
ness. She had but little faith in practitioners, 
3 but her belief in the efficacy of leaves and roots 
‘was unbounded, and she regarded them as infal- 
lible. 

“ave you got any herbs, Julia?” she asked. 
“TI think an application will relieve him; and 
$ you know I am so used to it.” 

; ““No, we have none,” was the reply. ‘You 
‘know we cannot gather them here as you do in 
‘ the country.” 

: “But perhaps they can be obtained at the 
; apothecary shop?” 

“T think that we had better have the physi- 
cian. Henry will send him up when he goes to 
; the store.” 

> The old lady did not make any objection, 
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although in her own mind she did not favor the § it all, and speaks in the same endearing words 
proposition. : as ever.” 

On his return at the close of the day, Mr.$ It was as much as he could do to restrain his: 
Bronson did not find Charley any better. On $ emotions, but he forced hack the tide of his feel- 
the contrary, the symptoms appeared more ? ings, and spoke in as calm a voice as usual. 
unfavorable. He complained less frequently of $ He brushed back the damp hair from the boy’s 
headache, but his fever had increased. His face $ forehead, and held his hand in his own, while 
was very much flushed, his lips were parched ‘ Charley, who appreciated his kindness, turned 
and dry, and he complained of alternate heat shis burning cheeks toward him, and closed his 
and cold. The doctor’s report was not so fayor- ‘ eyes as if in slumber. 
able as he expected. The pulse was very much$ ‘The doctor says he must be kept quiet,” said 
accelerated, and he feared he would not be able : Mrs. Bronson; ‘for quiet is of as much value as 
to arrest the threatened fever. 3medicine. Therefore I choose to watch by him 

As Mr. Bronson entered the door he encoun- ; alone. Mother has been here most of the time, 
tered the gaze of his wife, who was sitting at the $ but she has become weary of: sitting here in the 
bedside, The expression of her face was very $ stillness, and has gone to her own room.” 
sad. Her gaze rested upon his face as usual,} «I fear that you are weary with staying so 
but a thought of his harsh words in the morning glong,” said her husband. ‘Let me stay with 
daried through his mind, and he could not look $ him while you endeavor to gain some rest.”” 
her in the face. There was something in the § “No, I prefer to remain,” said Mrs. Bronson. 
stillness and solemnity of the room, too, that $ “T am not tired, and besides, I shall feel better 
made an unusual impression on his mind. He $ here than anywhere else.” 
was naturally yery sensitive, and a little inci-$ «Then I will stay with you,” was the reply. 
dent, sometimes trivial in its character, would} Time passed away slowly with the oceupants 
often prey upon his feelings, till he became very : of the sick chamber. Charley tossed to and fro 
unhappy. He felt that he had wronged her by $restlessly upon the bed. Occasionally he would 
his hastiness, and these thoughts, which per- sink into an unquiet slumber, but only to start 
haps another would have forgotten in an hour, 3 up again suddenly, as from an unpleasant dream. 
rankled upon his spirit, and at each hour grew ; The doctor came in again late in the evening, 
deeper and deeper. But his pride would not’ but he shook his head unfavorably, and pro- 
yet allow him to ask her forgiveness, for he felt } nounced his symptoms much worse. He said he 
that in so doing he acknowledged his own weak- $ would not be able to prevent the feyer that was 
ness. Her uniform kindness and attention, too, a) threatening, and that all he could do was to 
increased his misery. He felt as if each word $ lighten its force. 
was intended to inflict a wound, although he} Mr. Bronson at length yielded to the solicita- 
knew that it was spoken in earnestness, and tions of his wife, and sought his couch, but it 
that she had no intention of injuring his feel- $ was a long time before he sunk into sleep. The 
ings. S incidents of the day had worked upon his ner- 

‘*Charley is no better, Henry,’ she said, in a $ vous temperament, till he felt very unhappy and 
low yoice. ‘I have been with him every moment} miserable. He thought of his watching wife, 
since you went out. He grows more feverish $ and his conscience reproached him bitterly for 
and unquiet every moment.” $the unkind words of the morning. And he 
_ ‘Lam sorry to hear it,” was the reply. ‘I g thought, too, of Charley—how often he had re- 
would have staid with you, but my business { strained him with harsh judgments and stern 
would not allow me to leaye the store.” 8 commands; and as memory recalled his long in- 

“You could not haye been of any use. I haye : justice, he was surprised that he should have 
done everything that is necessary to be done.” $ remained so long insensible to his own failings, 

Mr. Bronson went to the bedside, and took’ When he did sink into slumber, he was trou 


Charley’s hand in his own. $ bled with unpleasant dreams. ‘Twice during tha 
“Oh, father! Iam so glad you have come,” he $night he arose and went to Charley’s chamber, 
said, looking up with a smile into his face. $ but he was. asleep, and Mrs. Bronson was toa 


A regret passed through Mr. Bronson’s mind. § assiduous in her attentions to allow him to taka 
“It was but a simple request that he asked of ¢ her place. 
me this morning,” he said to himself, ‘¢and one ; Daylight came at length, lighting up the eas{ 
that I could nave granted with one little word; § with a rosy glow, and Mr. Bronson felt relieved 
and yet, I refused him. I did wrong, for 13 when he saw the gradual change from darkness 
repulsed him harshly; but now he has forgotten’ to light, and watched the objects in his room 
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become more and more distinct to his vision. Tt came at length. It was far in the dim 


Then, for the first time, his wife listened to his} watches of the night, and they were sitting by 
entreaties, and allowed him to watch by the bed- $ the bedside; for Mrs. Bronson, with the deep 
side, while she sought the brief repose which she § tenderness of a mother’s love, still kept watch 
s0 much needed, $ beside the sufferer. Her frame might be weary, 

Charley’s breathing had become short and? and her head dizzy, but sleep was a stranger to 
quick, and he murmured incoherently in his § {her when the hope of life hung by so frail a 
dreams. The fever had settled upon him with § thread. ‘The light burnt dimly, filling the room 
its burning grasp, and he turned from one side $ with fitful shadows, and the autumn wind awoke 
of the couch to the other, without finding rest. fa plaintive tone in the branches of the trees 
At length he opened his eyes witha vacant : * without. Charley was buried in a troubled sleep, 


stare, and gazed around the room. {and his breathing was quick and heavy. The 
“Where am I, father?” he asked ‘Won't damp hair rested on his forehead, on which stood 

you please give me some water?” : the perspiration in heavy drops, and his pulse 
“‘Here we are, Charley—here at home. But ; was deep and unsteady. 

you must lie quiet. How do you feel now?” “His sleep is not quict,” said Mrs. Bronson, 
“T don’t know; my head is burning—won’t § with a sorrowful calmness. ‘If he could rest 

you please wet it with water.” ¢ easier I should feel more courage and hope; but, 


Mr. Bronson bathed his forehead with the : as it is, I ean only fear the worst.” 
cooling liquid, and he soon sunk into another’ “Let us hope for the best,” was the reply. 
dreamy slumber, from which he did not awake } “We must rely upon that goodness, love, and 
to consciousness again till nearly noon. $ mercy, that rules all things.” 
Mr. Bronson spent most of the day at home, ; “But if he should die ” 
being absent as little time as possible. He gave } The sentence was broken by her emotions, 
brief directions to his clerks at the store, and ; and a flood of tears brought relief to her spirit. 
resigned the business into their bands. His? Her husband took her hand in his own, and he 
mind was unfitted to perform any labor, and the 3 felt that now was the time for him to ask that 
nody sympathized with it, for he felt listless and \ forgiveness for which he longed so much. 
inquict. He spent most of the time at Charley’s “He will be better in the morning, Julia,” he 
oedside, and when not there he wandered over} said. ‘TI feel this assurance in my own heart.’’ 
the house—his mind filled with gloomy thoughts “God grant. that it may be so.” 
and vain regrets. “T have been very unkind to you, as well as 
The physician came in several times during } him, Julia,” said Mr. Bronson; ‘but I hope I 
the day. Charley had gradually grown worse, } : ’ have sincer’ ely repented. Wiil you forgive me?” 
and in the evening the doctor pronounced him ¢ ; “To what do you refer?” asked Mrs. Bronson, 
dangerously ill. Mrs. Brongon’s face was very Mi in a tone of surprise. 
sorrowful, and her eyes were inflamed and} «To my hasty words of yesterday morning. I 
swollen. She had sat all day by the bedside, } spoke without reflection, and I have regretted it 
watching the progress of the insidious disease, } since.” 
and her true mother’s heart feared the worst. “T had forgotten it. I have nothing to for- 
She was too sad to talk, and her husband shared $ give, Tlenry; you are always generous and self- 
too much of her own sorrow and foreboding, to } sacrificing.” 
feel the influence of the genial flow of spirits He pressed her hand warmly, and he felt that 
that usually cheered him. He was no happier 3 Sn weight was removed from his spirit. His heart 
than he was the night before; for the memory } was lighter than it had been for some time be- 
of his stern language rankled upon his mind, } fore. 
and when he looked upon his wife’s pale, sors § “Thank you,” he said. ‘I now feel free, and 
rowful face, the sting entered still deeper into $I will try hereafter to give no occasion for a re- 
his heart, and the regret that came too late fell ¢ ‘gret, or make myself liable to the inquietude 
with two-fold force upon his spirit. Repentanco § \ that I have just endured.” 
had been busily at work, and the pride that had § Another morning came, and another day 
made him so obstinate and unbending was well § { passed away, and at length a week had gona 
nigh broken. He had battled sternly against it, $ by since Mr. Bronson made his new resolution. 
but he now yielded to its power, and he would $ : ; The crisis had passed, and Charley was slowly 
willingly acknowledge his error and ask for give: | recovering, He was yet very weak, but the 
ness for the past. He only waited the proper 3 raging fever had left him, and it only required 
moment to unburden his heart. $time for him to regain bis former strength and 
Vou. XXAIII.—18 
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elasticity. Nature had triumphed over his dis- 3 true happiness is to have a regard for the hap- 
ease, and health was slowly returning. ‘ piness of others, and to preserve the temper un- 

Mr. Bronson had become a wiser as well as a} ruffled. He found that ““masTy WoRDS ARE SOON 
happier man. He found out that the secret of } nepENTED.” 








TO FREDDY. 





BY LENA LYLE. 





Bany darling, how much joy 

hou dost bring thy mother, boy! 
As I gaze in thy blue eyes, 

Where the laugh half hidden lies, 
As on thee my kisses shower, 
Every moment, every hour, 

Oft the thought comes to my heart, 
Some time, baby, we must part! 
Then ascends to Heay’n the prayer, 
That we'll meet again up there. 
But my Freddy, tho’ we part, 

Still I feel within my heart, 

That I ever will be near thee, 
Though thou canst not see or hear me; 
Thou shalt feel my presence, boy, 


And she prayed to live for me, 

As I pray to live for thee. 

But her soul to Heaven is gone, 

And her child is left alone. 

Still, she lingers watching o’er me, 
She has only “gone before” me, 
When I die, she first will meet me, 
She will be the first to greet me, 

Bid me welcome to that “bourne, 
Whence no traveller can return.” 

So, my boy, PH watch o’er thee; 

Ever near thee I will be; 

My spirit hand upon thy brow, 

Tl place as I am wont to now, 

And thon wilt feel a sudden thrill, 

By a sweet, but solemn joy And joy my darling’s heart will fill; 
Thrilling thro’ thine inmost soul, Thow’lt know thy mother then is near, 
With a power beyond control; But, sweet one, thou wilt feel no fear; 
hou wilt feel my love for thee, Up to Heaven I'll waft thy prayers, 
In thy heart, though dead I be; Thou wilt know thy mother bears 

For the grave cannot dissever Up, with fond maternal joy, 

Hearts so linked as ours, no, never; Each petition from her boy. 

Ties so close, by Heaven given, Darling, in thy boyhood’s life, 

Cannot e’en by death be riven. And in manhood’s bitter strife, 

Qnce my mother bent o’er me, When thou art oppressed with cares, 
Love, as I now bend o’er thee, Mother'll shield thee with her pray’rs. 
And her heart was filled with tears, Kiss me, baby, slumbers light, 

Hope’s bright dreams, and joys and fears; Seal those blue eyes: sweet, good-night, 
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MY DARLING. 





BY MISS CARRIN HE. FAIRFIELD. 


Ox! moon so cold and silent and dim, 
Lookest thou down to-night on him? 
My darling! 
Do thy pale beams silver his bonny brown hair, 
And light up the blue of his eyes so fair? 
My darling! 


Ye answer me not, yo far-off skies! 
The wind only echoes my low, sad sighs, 
“My darling!” 
And the moon sails on toward the Elysian shora, 
With never a sigh to comfort me for 
My darling! 


Oh! faint, sad breeze that strayed alone, 
Is thy voice the echo of his sad tone? 
My darling! 
Thinks he of me, ’mid the night’s melodies? 
Yearns his heart for mine, as mine for his? 
My darling. 


Oh! say, dearest heart, art thou silent to-night? 
Hast thou not a murmur to make my heart light, 
My darling? « i 
One whisper the night-wind can bear unto me, 
Over the land, and over the sea, 
My darling. 


Oh! whisper “I love thee,” just one little word, 
Such as oft all my pulses with rapture has stirred, 
My ditling— 


Oh! dim azure sky, far and silent as Heaven, 
Into thy vault is his sad sigh given? 
My darling! 
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Thinks he this midnight of another es calm Oh! joy. I hear it!—it comes to me 
When my heart beat on his, neath the clasp of his arm? In thine own loved tones, over land and sea, 
My darling. J “My darling!” 


DEO Ul Crass 2. 
A ROMANCE OF THE BLUE RIDGE. 





BY MRS. E. D. E. Ni SOUTHWORTH, AUTHOR OF “‘THE LOST HEIRESS,” INDIA,” ‘yrvIA,” 
“THE DESERTED WIFE,” “RETRIBUTION,” ETC. 





(Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1857, by T. B. Peterson, in the Clerk’s Office of the District Court of 
the United States, in and for the Hastern District of Pennsylvania. ] 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 217. 


CHAPTER SIXTH. § I arose, drew on my dressing-gown, and taking 
Unosservep by him, I, after the first in-{ some dry oak logs from a wood pile near the fire- 
voluntary start, had fallen back upon my pillow. § i place, threw them upon the smouldering coals, 
The conflict was too unequal to last above a} which soon kindled them into a cheerful and 
minute. It was a deadly, silent struggle. He ; genial blaze. As, however, the room was yet, 
evidently wished to secure without hurting her, : too dusky, I went to the windows to open the 
or making the least noise. He quickly succeeded $ s shutters. I had some difficulty in hoisting the 
in mastering and bearing her out of the room. 3 windows and in pushing open the shutters, for 
Soon he came softly back. I was lying still; they were blockaded with snow and ice. When 
he evidently inferred that I was asleep; for, after $ S \I did so, however, the frozen snow fell rattling 
throwing a quick, penetrating glance at me, and § ‘down to the ground, and the sudden dazzling 
looking hurriedly around the chamber, he silently } } sunbeams flashing in, nearly blinded me with 
retired, cautiously closing the door after him. 3 light. 
You may judge that I slept no more that night.’ When I could look out, however, I saw that 
T scarcely knew with certainty at what point to} the dark and heavy clouds of the preceding night 
separate my sinister dream from the mysterious ; had not fallen in a deluge of rain as had been 
reality; and doubts, and eyen anxious fears, agi- 3 predicted, but during the still and silent hours 
tated me. Who was that malign old hag? How of the night had noiselessly descended in one 
came she in the dead hours of the night into my § of those tremendous falls of snow that furnish 
sleeping-room? What motive brought her there? } paragraphs for the marvelous department of the 
How had Wolfgang known of her visit? Or, § newspapers of the day, and make data in the 
which had come first, and which had followed the 3 history of a life-time. All around stretched fields 
other? Or, possibly, had they come together, } of frozen snow, the great depth*of which might 
and for what purpose? What meant that deadly be partly guessed at by the top of high gate- 
struggle? What meant that look of agonized ; posts sticking a few inches above the surface, 
dread and terribie purpose upon the ghastly face { and marking the site of a buried line of fence— 
of Wolfgang? The look of unutterable hatre®S fields of crusted and sparkling snow, which 
and determined malignity upon the fiendish fea- 3 flashed off in undulating radiance to the circle 
tures of the beldame? ; of mountains that shut in this white, cup-shaped 
I am no coward, but I say that I turned ice dell, and whose icy peaks scintillated against the 
cold with horror—not so much at what might} cold, blue horizon. This vast snow-cup, snow- 
have happened to either of the mortal foes, as at 3 ; ¢ pit, snow-dell—the flashing, sparkling, seintil- 
the passion silently raging in the bosoms of § ; lating, dazzling, ice-clad earth, glanced brighter 
both. $ in the reflected rays of the morning sun than the 
All was dark and still in my room now. The 3 winter sky above.. 
lurid dull red glow of the smouldering coals on} It was certain that we were immured in this 
the hearth revealed nothing. Eyen the image on § snow-glen within the confines of these closely 
the wall was invisible in the deepening shadows 3 circling and ice-cumbered mountains for an in- 
of that darkest hour that precedes the dawn of $ definite number of days. There would be no 
day. I lay for an hour in the misery of an ener- § $ fox-hunting that day, or that week. That was 
getic, acutely anxious mind, fretting itself against 3 ; evident; that I did not regret. Not life with- | 
the forced inactivity of the body. 3 out, but life within, the homestead, absorbed my 
At length the unknown sounds that usher in S thoughts, and I turned from the flashing fields of 
the earliest dawn of morning began to be heard. } snow and glancing peaks of ice, to daokeoon the 
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beautiful portrait on the wall, that had so power- 
fully attracted-me during the night. I wished to 
examine it, to test its powers of fascination by 
sober daylight. I turned and looked for it. 

It was gone! 

I gazed, doubting my own eyes! It was cer- 
tainly gone! No sign of a picture ever having § 
been there—no pin, screw, or nail, or even hole } 
in the wall, was to be seen! J looked all around 
in an almost ludicrous state of bewilderment. 


I half suspected the whole train of sinister ¢ 


events of the past night to be merely the phan- 
tasmagoria of a midnight dream, or the creation 
of a morbidly excited imagination, and I began 3 
to make my simple morning toilet. 

Thad not got half through, when a rap at the 
chamber door arrested my attention, and to my 
“Come in!” entered old John—who seemed to 
be factotum to the household—with hot water, 
towels, and offers of service. I gratefully ac- 
cepted the hot water and the towels, and as 
gratefully declined his assistance at my dressing- 
table. 

He then informed me that breakfast would be 
on the table in half an hour, and left the room. 

A quarter of an hour afterward, having given 
the last and most graceful wave to my temple 
locks, in honor of my superb Queen of Egypt, I 
descended to the hall. 

As I entered the old wainscoted apartment— 
heated, as upon the previous evening, by an im- 
mense fire of hickory wood—I saw Mr. Wall- 
raven, Wolfgang, and old John, standing on the 
broad hearth in deep and earnest confidential con- 
versation. ‘Secured”— ‘keep her own room”— 
were the broken words that fell upon my ear as 
I came in, when the trio suddenly separated at 
my approach, and Wolfgang came forward to 
meet me. 

He was dreadfully pale and haggard. Ile ap- 
peared really very ill. After glancing at me 
furtively and keenly, he spoke to me very affec- 
tionately, saying something about regretting that 
the inclemency of the weather should oblige us 
to postpone our hunt. 

I told him that there-was no fear but we should 
be able to amuse ourselves for the few days dur- 
ing which the snow would confine us to the vale. 

“As how, my dear Fairfield—trapping snow- 
birds and cracking hickory nuts; for that appears 
to be the only resource!” 

“Books, music, conversation, tales of old times. 
Miss Wallrayen ? 

‘Ah!’ began Wolfgang; but before he could } 
proceed with his threatened sarcasm, Old John § 
appeared at the door, and announced breakfast. 

I followed Wolfgang into the next room; and 
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¢ there we found a good fire, and a fine Virginia 
§ breakfast. 
‘Mr, Wallrayen was there, and, beside the ser- 
§ vants, no one else. Ile invited us to be seated 
tat the table, and we took our places. I was 
: < helped to coffee, buckwheat cakes, broiled par- 
tridge; but my attention was divided between the 
savory viands before me, and the door at my 
¢ right hand, through which I hoped and expected 
S every instant to see my ‘‘wondrous Queen of 
Egypt” enter. I wished so much to see her by 
‘daylight. At length, I could bear the suspense 
$no longer; and, turning to Mr. Wallraven, I 
S asked, 
$ ‘Are we not to have the happiness of Miss 
* Wallrayen’s presence at breakfast, this morn- 
; ing?” 
3 was not answered immediately. I saw that 
‘both the old gentleman and Wolfgang changed 
S color, and exchanged glances, as Wolfgang re- 
plied, in a low tone of voice, 
$ «My sister left home this morning, for an ab- 
sence of several weeks.” 

T bowed, as in politeness bound; but how Miss 
Wallraven could have left home, through the 
avalanches and icebergs that blockaded us that 
morning, was a mystery to me. 

3} Without seeming to make any effort, both Mr. 
Wallraven and Wolfgang ue exerted them- 
selves to entertain me. 
Thanks to their successful suteaverg, the next 
} week did not pass heavily, although we were 
confined almost entirely to the house and near 
{ grounds. A well-stored library; various musical 
Sinstruments; backgammon, chess, cards, bil- 
at conversations with the old gentleman, 
who possessed a rich and highly cultivated mind, 
a profound tone of thought, exalted sentiments, 
and a brilliant style of conversing; spars with 
he wilful but fascinating Wolfgang—filled up 
he hours of the short days. 

My growing friendship for the old gentleman 
deepened almost into love—my esteem for him at 
least amounted to veneration! So patriarchal, 
go reverend, seemed his tall figure, his snow 
white hair, and his clerical black suit—so full 
f Christian love and benediction seemed his 
erious smile and his sweet, grave tones. My 
reverence for the venerable father greatly aug- 
nented my respect, if it could not increase my 
affection, for the son; but—the mystery! the 
ryan What was it? 
} nature ully connected the midnight apparition of 

; Wolfgang and the malign hag in my bed cham- 
; ‘ber with the terrible secret of the family; and 
Sat other times I entertained a rational doubt as 
¥ t0 whether the dread apparition were a dream. 
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or a reality. Since that first night, my sleep 
had been undisturbed. 

The end of that week brought Christmas Eye, 
and also a considerable moderation of the cold 
and thaw of the snow, though the condition of 
the ground still precluded the possibility *of a 
pleasant hunt. \ 

Christmas day, we had a small party of gen- 
tlemen to dinner, and the long-talked-of hunt 
was appointed for the next week. After dinner, 
and when these men were about to take their 
leave, we were all invited to return the visits 
upon any day that we should fix, and I, as a 
stranger, was pressed to do so. I observed that 
Mr. Wallrayen, with a strange blending of humi- 
lity and pride, courteously declined ‘these invita- 
tions. These gentlemen, I heard long afterward, 
were a company formed for some enterprise, and 
that they were trying to negotiate the loan of a 
very large sum of money from Mr. Wallrayen— 
an arrangement they finally succeeded in com- 
pleting, much to their satisfaction, however little 
it might have been to Mr. Wallraven’s interests. 

Sunday after Christmas, Mr. Wallraven and 


myself attended Divine service at the Episcopal ' 


church of St. Stephens. 

Wolfgang remained at home. 

After the sermon, Mr. Wallraven lingered until 
all the congregation had left the church, and 
then came out of his pew to meet the young 
minister, who was coming down the aisle to 
speak to him. ‘They met as intimate friends 
who had a great respect for each other. Mr. 
Wallraven introduced him as the Rey. Mr. Dayen- 
port, and then they entered into a conversation 
for a few minutes. At parting, Mr. Wallraven 
pressed the minister to come over and dine with 
him the next day—an invitation that he accepted. 

The next day, Mx. Davenport and his wife— 
who by-the-way was not included in the invita- 
tion extended to her husband—came 
Hickory Hall. My. Wallraven received the cler- 
gyman with much grave cordiality, and his ami- 
able wife with scarcely concealed surprise and 
emotion. When we were once seated around 
the great fire in the old wainscoted hall, Mr. 
Davenport inquired with much interest for ‘‘Con- 
stance.” 


to 





over 


“My daughter is from home for a few weeks,” 
replied the old gentleman. 

Mr. Davenport expressed some regret at not 
being able to see her, and the conversation drop- 
ped, or rather changed. 
pleasantly. 


This day passed very 
The minister and Mr. Wallraven 
had a game of chess. 

Mrs. Davenport—who was-an amiable, intelli 
gent, and interesting little lady-—Wolfgang, and 
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myself, played and sang trios, or two of us 
duets. We dined early; and early in the after- 
noon our yisitors departed, having very reluct- 
antly drawn from Ma. Wallrayen a promise to 
dine with them on New Year’s Eve. 

The next day, being Tuesday, was the day of 
our great hunt. Mr, Davenport of course did 
not join in it, from that irrational and very de- 
leterious custom which debars ministers of the 
gospel from amusement considered lawful and 
beneficial to the lay members of their congrega- 
tion—thus separating religion from innocent, 
cheerful, and healthful pleasure, greatly to the 
disparagement of the former. 

The party of gentlemen assembled early in 
the morning, and the neighing and prancing of 
the hunters, and the cries of the hounds, made 
a gay and enlivening scene. We set out very 
early, and had a highly exciting hunt, and a 
rather fatiguing day. It was late in the after- 
noon before the brush was taken. 

Wolfgang Wallraven took it. 

We returned to a sumptuous dinner at Hickory 
Hall. After the dessert, the guests sat long over 
the wine, and it was late in the night before they 
separated and left the house. 

We were later than usual at assembling to 
breakfast the next morning. After breakfast, 
we were reminded by a note from Mr. Dayenport 
of our promise to dine at St. Stephens’ parson- 
age upon some day of the current week, and 
invited for the next day. 

Mr. Wallraven, after some considerable hesi- 
tation and evident reluctance, wrote to accept 
the invitation. 


errs. 


Accordingly the next morning we set out for 
the parsonage, distant some nine miles, and where 
we arrived about eleven o'clock in the forenoon. 
We found the excellent clergyman and his wife 
friendly and hospitable as ever, but not so lively 
—strugeling in fact to keep up a cheerfulness, 
which was evidently maintained by great effort. 

The conversation, after some variety, turned 
upon church affairs, in ihe course of which Mr. 
Davenport inadvertently let escape him a hint 
that his congregation, especially his vestry, weré 
much dissatisfied with him, and that his stay 
among them was now unpleasant as well as 
doubtful. 

Then old Mr. Wallraven arose, and laying 
his hand solemnly and affectionately upon the 
shoulder of the young clergyman, said, in a low 
voice, ; 

“T have lone feared this, my excellent young 
friend! 


tion! 
| 


I know too well their ground of ohjec- 
T would talk with 
Vapart!? and. excusing himself; Mr. Davenport 


Thee 
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arose, and they walked slowly away in earnest 
conversation together. 

I caught these words—“ My dear, disinterested ¢ 
young friend, you must not injure yourself by $ 
your indiscreet attachment to me. Already one 
dear, Christian friend has fallen a victim to his 
love for me and mine. This must not goon. Let 
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ytenied to elucidate, while everything helped to 
: deepen. 

It is not to be supposed that all [had read and 
$ heard at Hickory Hall had not greatly increased 
g my anxiety upon my sister’s account. Another 
$ cause’ for uneasiness I had also. During my 
$ residence at Hickory Hall—and in fact from the 


me alone, ‘Whatsoever a man soweth, that lets : time of my having written to Regina of my pro- 


him reap.’ Thirty years of sufferance, that has } 
whitened my hair like snow at fifty, has neverthe- 
less accustomed me to my sorrow, pike strength- ° 
ened me to bear it! You must 

The remainder of the speech died away, but at 
the distant bay window I still saw them in debate 
—the patriarchal old man, earnest, solemn, im- 
pressive; the tones and gestures of the young 
clergyman, energetic, denunciatory. I think 





‘ 
that Mr. Wallraven convinced, at least, I know § 


he silenced, the minister; for, on returning to 
the fire, the old gentleman appeared satisfied, 
while Mr. Davenport seemed melancholy, and 
even, perhaps, remorseful. 

When we left in the evening, no invitations % 
were given on either side, and the parting itself 
was grave and sad. 

Storm clouds were again mustering in the 
northwest, and we had a very brisk ride through 
the cold and darkening twilight, in order to 
escape, if possible, the storm of wind, snow, and 
sleet, that, nevertheless, when we were within 
half a mile of Hickory Hall, broke out upon us 
in boisterous fury. We reached the homestead 
at last, where the severity of the weather con- § 
fined us for a week. After it moderated, we had § 
an occasional guest at dinner, but went out visit- 
ing no more during our short stay. 

Our time was passed, however, 
ably than before. We were blessed with one of § 
those clear, mild, and dry spells of weather § 
which sometimes visit us even in the dead of 
winter. We passed the remainder of our time— 
in the mornings, in sporting expeditions upon 
the mountains and in the forests, from which 
we would return Jaden with game; in exploring 
expeditions among the wild and picturesque or 
awful and majestic scenery of the Blue Ridge, 
or in sails upon the Shenandoah; and in the 
evenings in games of various kinds, in music, 
books, or conversation. 

We had another great hunt upon the last day ! 
of our stay, and the next morning we left} 
Hickory Hall for the North. 

J need not say that during my stay, through- 
out all the external circumstances of my visit, 
my thoughts and feelings were intensely 
terested in the sinister mystery 
oped the unfortunate Wallravens, which nothing 


more WEROGSss 


in- 


that envel- } 


S posed visit to Vir ginia—I had not once heard 
$from her. Notwithstanding I had written two 
or three letters, I had received no answer. I 
3 fancied this proceeded from a feeling of respite 
§ ment on her part, upon account of my yisit; 
3 but T also feared that she might be ill or un- 
* happy. 

Upon reaching the University, however, I 
‘ found one letter from her, bearing a recent date, 
awaiting me. She was well, had got all my let- 
$ ters, hoped I had enjoyed my visit to Virginia, 
‘ coldly regretted that she had not had the plea- 
gsure of my society and that of my friend, Mr. 
§ Wallray yen, at Christmas, but hoped to be com- 
3 pensated at the end of the ensuing term, That 
$ was the first time she had ever mentioned Wolf- 
$ gang in any of her letters to me. I felt that she 
3 did so now only for the purpose of drawing me 
Sout. I felt it my duty to enlighten her as much 
as I was able, which you may judge was not 
much. I sat down and wrote her a long, long 
letter, filling six foolscap pages, and giving 
her a detailed account of all that had happened 
since my leaye-taking of her—I mean especially 
I 
$ folded and sealed this letter, and after leaving it 
yin my desk all night, took it out, and con- 
: signed it to the flames! By a change of opinion 
3 and feeling, irrational and erratic as any of Wolf- 
$ gang’s own, it appeared to me the work of a spy, 
$ to go into his domestic circle and expose all that 
ST saw there to the worst construction, and that, 
: too, to the woman whom he loved and esteemed 
Sabove all others in the world, At least I deter- 
mined to think again before I did this, and 
resolved never to do it unless cireumstances 
strictly demanded it—unless, in fact, he should 
¢ renew his suit to my sister, in the way of which 
3 I purposed to throw every sort of obstruction. I 
* formed aresolution never again to go to Hickory 
s $ Hall, and never again to invite Wallraven to 
: Willow Hill. Do not suppose that I could deter- 
{ mine upon this course without deep grief, for I 
$ § dearly loved Wolfgang; and this very resolution, 
growing out of a sense of duty as it did, now 
: served to deepen, as weil as sadden, my affection 
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} for the strange fellow. 
: : 
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The current term was to be our last at the 


? University, During the whole of this term, 
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ener re ee nnn 
Wallraven applied himself to study with un- 4 take this easy chair, and—give me your bonnet! 
paralleled industry. It was predicted that he : Place your feet upon this footstool! You look so 
would take a very high degree; and when the S weary! You rode all night! Who escorted you? 
end of the term came, their prediction was ful- 3 Nay, do not answer! You look so exhausted! 
filled in his highest success. He received marks } Have a glass of water, first, or—a cup of coffee? 
of esteem from the most distinguished of ihe pro- § Wolfgang, my dear fellow !—put no! I will run!’ 
fessors, and the warm congratulations of his It was with something like this tirade of ejacu- 
companions, ‘This eminent success had aston- $ lations of astonishment, joy, love, and solicitude, 
ished even those who predicted great things for $ that I received my sister, placed her in the 
him, and I think, surprised Wallraven himself, } lounging chair, set a cushion under her feet, 
and—with the honor of the distinguished, and and ran off to order refreshments. 
the sympathy of the warm-hearted among his Lwas absent some fifteen minutes; and when I 
assodintes—combined to warm his stiff, cold, } returned, followed by a waiter bringing in coffee, 
reserved nature. &e., and a chambermaid to take Miss Fairfield’s 
Never had I seen him so nearly happy. He 3 things and receive her orders, I found Wolfgang 
invited me to go with him to Hickory Hall, standing by Regina’s side, stooping over her with 
where he said he should spend some months, {a countenance beaming with happiness, his left 
previous to going abroad. I declined. ‘Then he’ arm caressingly encircling her shoulders, his 
gave me every opportunity of returning the {right hand clasping hers, and she no longer pale 
civility, which I omitted to do. Ido not know $ and weary, but blushing with pride and pleasure, 
hhow long my resolution would have held out; {as her radiant eyes were veiled beneath his ar- 
for his eminent success, the honor paid him, } dent gaze. He drew off as we entered, and each 
and, more than all, his own happy elated mood, $ resumed composure. Regina arose with her 
were conspiring to bring about a hopeful change : accustomed stately self-possession, and, attended 
in my sentiments—had not a circumstance 3 by the chambermaid, retired from the room to 
occurred to put all choice out of the question— 3 refresh herself by a change of dress, saying to 


an event that decided for time, perhaps for all } me, en passant, that I might countermand the 


eternity, the fate of my ill-starred sister, and waiter of refreshments, and, if we had not 
overwhelmed my life with sorrow. I had not$ already breakfasted, she would join us at that 
heard from Regina for a month, and was begin- Smeal. I said that we had not, and she left us. 
ning to feel very uneasy. I grew anxious for Breakfast for three was served in our parlor, 
the day to come when I should set out on my $ and in half an hour Regina entered, every ves- 
journey homeward, to meet her again. tige of fatigue and discomposure fled from her 
Upon leaving the University at the end of the $ countenance and bearing, and she attired in a 
term, Wallrayen and myself had taken up our plain, but rich, morning dress of India muslin, 
abode temporarily at a hotel, where we were § looking beautiful and gracious as ever. 
mutually engaged in preparations for our re-{ During breakfast, I made no inquiries concern- 
spective journeys, and where I was turning over \ ing the motive of her extraordinary journey at 
in my mind the question of inviting or not { this particular time, when she knew I was soon 
inviting Wolfgang to Willow Hill. Sto return home. I rightly conjectured that she 
Tt was the third day of our sojourn there, that } had a somewhat lengthy explanation to make; 
Wallrayen and myself were sitting together ina ; besides which, the waiter was in attendance, and 
private parlor that we occupied jointly, when, } we could have no confidential conversation in the 
without any premonition whatever, the door was } presence of a servant. 
gently thrown open by a waiter, who announced : When our meal was over, however, and when 
Miss Fairfield; and, to my extreme astonishment, ; the waiter had removed the breakfast service, set 
my sister Regina, weary and travel-stained, but } the room in order, and retired, Regina seated 
fair and proud as ever, advanced into the room! {tet in the easy chair, placed her feet upon 
} 
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the footstool, summoned Wallraven and mysek! to 

é her side, and, in a calm voice, and with a com- 

CHAPTER SEVENTH. } posed manner, informed us that our agent, using 

CE eee the great power intrusted to him, had converted 

Thou may’st not enter thy fair mansion howse, ‘ all our property into cash, and fled with it to the 
Thou may’st not pull a sapling from thy hills, 2 ‘ 

Thou may’st not set thy foot within thy fields—Howitt. : West Indies! —that, too, just when in a few 

«Ruarxa! my dearest sister! I am delighted {weeks he knew he would be called upon to 

and—astounded to see you! Whence come you? ; deliver up his trust! By this piece of unparal- 

How come you? But here! before you reply, { leled rascality, we were left—no, not ‘‘beggars,”’ 
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nor ‘‘penniless,” quite. We might have between : “Fairfield, you constrain my admiration! 
us, in pocket money, jewelry, and personal ap- Have you, then, no painful regrets for the past 
pointments, some five or six thousand dollars— $ —no gnawing anxiety for the future?” 
that was all. ‘None for myself.” 
At first, Twas too completely stunned by the “You astonish me!” 
news—not of our great:loss, but of our attorney’s But 2 
great villany—to feel the real sharpness of our Well?” 
misfortune. “For another. 
I turned in despair and looked at Wallrayen. “Well? <For another’—for whom, Fairfield? 
How would ho receive the news of his friend’s $ Have you been falling in love? though that could 
calamity? When I first turned my eyes full } scarcely happen without my knowledge, as we 
upon him, taking him, as it were, by surprise, $ haye been so inseparable—but yet, is it so?” 
he looked positively agog with joy! I had never : ‘No, I have not fallen in love. Of course you 
seen any exhibition of triumph like that in him $know that; and you should know also that I 
before! What did he mean? Before I had time § speak of my sister!” said I, seriously. 
to ask, his obstreperousness was reined in, and ; ‘Your sister!” he exclaimed, in what I thought 
his features forced into an expression of gravity. $a very unnatural surprise. “Your sister!” 
Regina further informed me that she had *Certainly—imy sister.” 
availed herself of the opportunity afforded by § «And why, pray?” 
the journey of the Right Reverend Bishop L ,  “Isitso strange that I should feel anxiety for 
who was travelling north to the Convention, to } the future of Regina after this serious reverse?” 
join her brother; that she had written to aaa “No, certainly not—assuredly not! Excuse 
me of her approach—a letter which, by the way, : me! IJ—my thoughts fly occasionally, and I 





” 
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I never received. $ Spake, perhaps, rather in reference to my own 
Miss Fairfield then excused herself, and left $ phase of mind, and from my own point of view, 
us to seek needful repose. ‘than from yours. Go on, dear Fairfield! Be- 


As soon as she had gone, Wolfgang, who had, S lieve me, though my, thoughts fly, they only 
with difficulty, restrained his excitement all this.’ circle round and round you and your interests, 
time, impetuously threw himself down beside me, my brother. Go on, I pray you! ‘Tell me all 
and, clasping me as if I had been his sweetheart, $ your causes of anxiety.” J 
exclaimed, vehemently— $ “Regina then! I could very well support my 

“*My brother! my heart! command my utmost } sister in a small way; or, at a moderate outlay, 
powers and resources—command me! Half my $I could establish her at the head of a new female 
father’s wealth is mine when I demand it—it is $ academy—but a 
yours when you want it!” “Well, my dear friend?” 

“Thank you, thank you, thank you. I am ‘Her haughtiness of heart unfits her alike for 
not overwhelmed by this misfortune, dear Wolf- dependence upon me, or servitude of others. 
gang, though Tam in danger of being so by your § This lofty pride troubles me the more, that I 
whole-hearted goodness.” have no sort of sympathy with it—cannot under- 

«And will you let me serve you?” stand it fully; and, as far as I do, utterly con- 

“Not to the fanatical extent, or in the manner } demn it. Human pride is folly, or insanity. The 
that you propose, my dear Wallrayen! You are $ Saviour of the world was not proud ae 
excited by this news even more than I am. My “Come, Ferdinand, my reverend friend! don’t 
dear, generous fellow, be quiet, As you perceive, anticipate the privilege of the vestments! For 
neither my sister nor myself is driven mad by $ myself, I adore the ‘lofty pride’ of Miss Fair- 
this misfortune. I shall execute now, a plan § field. It is indissolubly entwined with the most 
that I have often thought of, even in my days of $ exalted virtues, which could not exist without 
independence, and in doing so, enter a line of Sit!” 
life for which I have at times had a very strong 2 “You speak like a lover!” 
inclination. SP ail speak the truth. Her ‘lofty pride’ sustains 

«And what is that?” the highest sentiments of truth, courage, gener- 

¢The Christian ministry! I shall immediately $ osity, fortitude!” 
curtail every unnecessary expense, reduce my ‘I haye never seen her ‘fortitude’ tested yet. 
living to the severest economy, convert all my 3 It is that which I dread!” 
personal effects that can possibly be dispensed? «*You ‘have never scen her fortitude tested? 
with into cash, and commence a course of theo- : not eyen in this sudden and severe reverse of 
logical reading.” * fortune?” 
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“No, only her courage is tested here. She 
met, but has not yet borne, the evils af this mis- 
fortune! Courage only meets calamity bravely; 
it takes fortitude to endure it strongly and 
patiently. Courage dares misfortune—fortitude 
sustains it; courage Ht 

“Courage is acute fortitude, and fortitude is 
chronic courage! you mean, medically speak- 
ing!” 

“Budge!” 

“Certainly! I beg your pardon, Fairfield, 
for cutting short, both your sermon on pride, 
and your ethical and metaphysical essay on 
courage and fortitude, because the former was 
ill-timed, the latter essentially unphilosophical, 
and both would have run to, I know not what 
length! Now, then, let us return tq the more 
attractive subject of Miss Fairfield. You were 
saying My, 

“Twas saying that I have no sympathy with 
my sister’s pride! I do not understand it, and 
it troubles me for her future.” 

‘And I repeat most emphatically, that I adore 
that pride!” 

“You are an enthusiast!” 

“T worship that pride—that lofty spirit, which 
is not assumption, nor arrogance, but a calm, 
majestic, unconscious assertion of her own in- 
estimable worth! of her own essential, unalien- 
able royalty! the triune royalty of transcendent 
beauty, goodness, and genius!” 

“Oh! you are mad!” 

‘¢«Tfonor to whom honor is due!’ ” 

“Yes! but that is not to the haughty! Ie who 
spake those words, said also, ‘The humble shall 
be exalted, and the proud shall be brought low — 
‘He that exalteth himself shall be abased;’ and 
‘The meek shall inherit the earth,’—‘ Pride goeth 
before a fall, and a haughty temper before de- 
struction.’ You doubtless will give me more con- 





He stopped abruptly. 

“When carried to excess?” 

“Yes! something of that sort!” he said, with 
an involuntary writhe of his beautiful lips. 

A twinge of remorse wrung me for an instant. 
I felt that I had been severe with the foible of my 
dear Regina, and that it was not only ungenerous, 
but unjust, to speak of her faultsin her absence; 
so I hastened to say, 

You know that I have no fraternal insensi- 
bility to my sister’s noble character, Wolfgang!” 

“Ah! you have! You do not see, do not ac- 
knowledge that it is pride keeps that high, puve 
character so spotless from even conventional little 
meannesses!” 

“Yes, I do! but I see also that that ‘pride’ 
makes Regina sternly uncompromising, terribly 
intolerant of the little social and conventional 
meannesses and falsehoods of others!” 

The effect of my words upon him was as fearful 
as unexpected! He blanched suddenly, dropped 
into a chair, and glared luridly from under the 
shade of his long black lashes at me, as if I had 
wilfully and wantonly outraged him. 

I was about done with surprise at any eccentric 
motion of Wallrayen; and fate, or something, im- 
pelled me to go on. ‘‘What is neither always 
reasonable nor Christian, her high-toned sense 
of honor, is morbid, even to mania. Deception, 
no matter how well, how logically defended, finds 
no tolerance with her. It would disgust her ina 
mere acquaintance; it would alienate her forever 
from a friend; and in one she loyed pre-emi- 
nently, it would kill or madden her! I know 
and feel it. It is this that has terrified me for 
my sister! It is this that makes me shudder 
when I recall the fearful words, the thunder 
words—‘Pride goeth before a fall, and a haughty 
temper before destruction!’” T suddenly felt a 
strong grasp upon my shoulder, and the husky, 
inaudible words, 

“Vor God’s sake, hush! 
out of the room. 

“T have something to say to you, dear Ferdi- 
nand,” said my sister Regina, laying her fair 
hand affectionately on my shoulder, and sinking 
softly into a chair by my side. 

She looked so fair, so proud, so joyous, yet— 
so charmingly embarrassed. 

“Why, how beautiful you are, Regina! Queen 
Blanch! Fair cne with golden locks!” exclaimed 
I, in involuntary admiration 9 ind fondness, And 
she was! atthe beautiful! She had aie 
restored by her long morning sleep, refreshed by 
her cold bath, and dressed for dinner. She wore 
a very light biue silk, with fine lace falls to the 
eeves, and low corsage Her splendid 
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tempt for what you will consider weakness, than 
credit for the fear of God; but I sie that 
these things trouble me for my dearest, sister! 
It seems to me that her severe discipline has 
already begun! Ido hope 

*“Pshaw! hush! Nonsense! Don’t preach! 
Yowre not in the holy orders yet!” exclaimed 
Wolfgang, interrupting me, in a husky voice and 
with an agitated manner, 

I locked at him in surprise. 

He shuddered twice or thrice in his old way, 
got up and walked to the window, and said, 

“Tt seems to me you are croaking this evening, 
Fairfield! to say nothing of a very unbrotherly 
severity to a trait of character in your only sister, 
which I fo#one cannot consider a fault, but must. 
leok upon with high respect, even when a 


lee and Wallraven rushed 
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pale gold hair was rolled back from her snowy 
forehead and temples in shining bandeaus, and 
woven in a large knot behind. She had floated % 
in and sunk down by me softly, lightly, grace- 
fully, as a sun-gilded azure cloud, a vision of 
celestial beauty ! ' 

“T have something to say to you, dear Ferdi- 
nand,” she repeated, without deiguing to notice 
my adiniration. 

‘*T listen, dear Regina,” said I, seriously. 

“Brother, I am engaged to Fs married to Wolf- 
gang Wallraven.” 

I started to my feet, throwing off her hand by 
my violence, and exclaiming vehemently, 

SeINO.?” 

“‘ Are you so surprised?” she serenely inquired. 

“No, Regina! No!” I exclaimed, emphati- 
cally, without replying to her last observation, 

“Yes, then, if I must repeat my declaration. 

“No, it is not! it must not! it shall not be so!” 

“Why?” she asked, calmly, with scarcely a 
perceptible inflection of surprise and contempt 
in her tone. 

“You must not—shall not—cannot marry 
Wallraven!” 

‘Will you endeayor to make yourself intelli- 
gible, Ferdinand?” she demanded, coldly. 

“Wallraven cannot in honor marry you, and § 
he knows it!” 

Hier snowy brow grew purple; she drew her 
proud crest haughtily up, and was preparing 
silently to rise and leave the room; when I laid 
my hand upon her with an imploring gesture, 
and, rising, went and turned the key in the door, 
sat down by her side, and beseeching her by our 
fraternal love to listen to me with some little 
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: toleration, I began, and gave her a minute, de- 
eae acceunt of my whole confidential con- 
nection with Wallrayen; commencing from our 
earliest school days; passing through our life 
Sat the preparatory school; through our college 
’ friendship; including our joint visit to Willow 
; Hill, with the extraordinary scene in his cham- 
} ber; and, lastly, my recent visit to Hickory Hall, 
‘with the frightful occurrence in my chamber in 
Sthe dead of the first night of my arrival. 1 
8 
| 
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ended with imploring my sister, as she valued 
her happiness, not to risk it by a marriage with 
him. For any other good purpose than that of 
doing my own duty and exonerating my own 
conscience, I might just as well have been silent. 
Regina heard me through; though, as my story 
progressed, I saw her lip curl, and curl, with a 
3 slowly gathering contempt; and when I finished, 
‘she arose with flashing eyes, and answered me 
: with a blasting, consuming scorn, anger, and defi- 
ance—accusing me of degrading suspicions—de- 
grading to myself and to no one else—of treachery 
$to my friend—of—I know not what beside; and 
expressing, with the air of an empress, her high- 
gest trust in Wolfgang Wallraven’s unimpeachable 
g 
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purity and honor. In short, she replied to me as 
any other haughty, high-spirited woman would 
reply to aspersions so cast upon the man she 
deigned to accept. 

I attempted a rejoinder; but resuming her 
sovereign self-possession, with a gesture full of 
high command, she silently indicated her will 
to leaye the room; and I went to the door, un- 

? locked, and held it open while she swept majesti- 
cally through. 
; (20 BE CONTINUED.) 
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From the magical caverns of time, 

From the dim sounding aisles of the past, 
Comes a voice with an echo sublime, 
That joins with a musical chime, 

In the moan of this winter-night’s blast. 


It speaks of the flowers that bloomed 
On islands now lost in the sea; 

Tt speaks of a dim time entombed, 

When nations and cities were doomed 
To make way for the nations to be. 

And it says, “As bloomed the gay flowers, 
And as waves washed the islands away, 

So beauty may bloom in the bowers 

Of youth, and t 
Of love, durin 






dened by shewers 
Summer any. 
But the waves and cold winds of the years, 
Will drown the green island of youth— 
- Will sweep away love, and leave tears 





And hopes alternating with fears, 
And along, unfought battle for truth.” 


And it says, “ As the nations of God 
Were merged in oblivion’s sea, 

So you must leave time’s sandy shore; 

Be ready, when life’s dream is o’er, 
For an endless existence, to be.” 


But listen! in cadences clear, 
A reply to the voice of the past, 
In musical notes on my ear, 
The voices of angels I hear, 
Chiming sweet with the musical blast. 


“Let youth’s flowers fall and decay, 
And time with his years sweep on; 

The beanty of soul will ne’er pass ay 

In Heaven. “Twill bloom in immortal day, 
When time shall have palsied the sun.” 
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Miss Isora B was a young lady of six- 4 
teen, unaffected, good-hearted, and, better still, $ 
pretty. It must be confessed that she was also 
somewhat empty-headed, and vain, but as she 
shared these qualities with a very large pro- 
portion of her sisterhood, they were not par- 
ticularly noticeable. She possessed, besides, 
another trait, which used to be tolerated in the 
young, but which has, of late, gone quite out of 
date, along with the old-fashioned virtues—she 
was romantic. 

I know not how to account for this cireum- 
stance, except by connecting it with the appa- 
rently incongruous fact of her having been 
educated in a nunnery. 

From these ‘cloistered walls,” the poor child, 
who was an orphan, had just emerged to begin 
her little career in the world, and to take the 
head of her old bachelor uncle’s establishment, 

That worthy gentleman, though shrewd enough 
in his way, had about as much idea of the inter- 
nal structure of a girl’s heart, as I have of the 
process by which flowers are introduced, or made 
to grow, in the middle of those curious glass balls 
one sees everywhere; (tormenting, little prob- $ 
lems that they sre—they always perplex me as 
the apples in the pudding did poor King George 
—I must still be wondering how they were got § 
in!) 

In one respect Isora’s education had been 
much neglected. Until she was sixteen years 
old, and had left school, she had never entered 
a theatre. 

In consequence of this culpable neglect of 
inoculation during childhood, when exposed to § 
histrionie infection, she took the theatric fever 
with uncommon virulence. Indeed, in this dis- 
order, as in all the others incident to childhood, 
the disease manifests itself much more alarm- 
ingly when delayed beyond the natural time of 
its appearance. 

When Signor Rocco Cocco, the famous tenor, 
first broke on Isora’s sight in a bandit’s costume, 
(which is well known to consist of loose leather 
boots—a red sash garnished with pistols and 
daggers, and a velvet cap with a bobbing black § 
plume, ) she felt that, for the first time im her life, 
she was in the presence of a hero. Her eager { 
eyes were gbent upon him, and her heart almost 
stopped beating. 





Signor Roceo Cocco took two steps forward, 

and stopped with a jerk, and by repeating this 
| manoouvre several times, advanced to the front 
; of the stage. 
3 Isora’s heart beat quickly again, and a flush 
of excitement rose to her cheek. 
‘He realizes my ideal!”? she murmured. 
After rather an awkward pause on the part 
of the bandit, during which the orchestra got 
through with the prelude, he executed a senti- 
mental aria, in a melancholy way, with first ono 
hand, and then the other, alternately pressed to 
his heart, and sawing the air. 

Isora heard the mournful strain with deep 
emotion. ‘To think he should be unhappy!’ 
she sighed, and the brimming tears were in her 
eyes. All was reality to her, silly child! 

The whole evening was one of intense excite- 
ment and noyel sensations to Isora; and the 
worst of it was, that at this dangerous crisis, 
} she had not even the safety-valve of a confidante. 
Neither sister, mother, nor, ‘‘dearest friend,” was 
at hand, and when the poor, lonely child, in 
8 : search of sympathy with her emotions during a 
$ very trying scene, glanced round timidly at her 
suncle, she was shocked to perceive that worthy 
pnessonaee sound asleep. She woke him in- 
‘ stantly, that he might not lose the treat. 

’ Though the fact I have mentioned would tend 
i 0 prove that the uncle did not enjoy opera-going 
‘ 
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much for its own sake, he delighted to give plea- 
‘sure to his niece, nor did he see anything amiss 
Sor suspicious in her vehement entreaties to be 
\ taken every night—eyery night, while the opera 
‘ lasted. 

He therefore anh and slept, and Isora went 
and felt—or thought she felt—which answers as 
well—sometimes. 

The season was a long one, and things went 
, and on, till the silly little thing, carried 
way by all sorts of sentimentalities and delu- 
ons, was firmly convinced her heart was lost 
eyond recall. 
This topic filled her head so completely, that 
g having, as Lhave said, no female confidante, she 
one day, in utter inability to keep such a secret 
‘pent up any longer, hinted the state of the case 
‘to her uncle himself. 

The good man wasaghast. Such a contingency 

had never presented itself to his imagination. 
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‘¢In love with Signor Rocco Cocco, indeed!” 
he exclaimed, half amused, and half enraged. 

“Yes, indeed, uncle. So much in loye—that 
—that I don’t know what to do.” 

“Tn love! pah! Do you know what will cure 
you?” 

*No, uncle.” 

*<An ounce of sense!” And thoroughly vexed 
and annoyed, the uncle left the niece alone, to 
ponder on his prescription. 

As to whether this remedy was applied or not, 
uncle and niece differ; at all events it was not 
successful. 

Isora began to “peek and pine.” All Sier 
merry ways, her girlish gayety, deserted her. 
She moped—grew sallow—almost ugly; a very 
common effect of moping, gentle reader, believe 
me, though novel writers never mention it. 

This state of things forced itself on the atten- 
tion of the uncle, who might otherwise have never 
again recurred to the absurd confession of his 
niece. As it was, he was constantly reminded 
of it. 

He missed the life and gayety which had swept, 
like a breeze of spring, through his musty old 
house, when Isora first entered it. He hated to 
see a pale, lackadaisical girl, poking languidly 
about, instead of the fresh, lively, saucy thing 
who had amused him a few weeks before. He 
was one of the gentlest and kindest of men, but 
he was a man after all, and, therefore, it is pro- 
bable Isora might have fretted herself to death 
without opposition, if she could have done so, 
without diminishing his comfort or enjoyment; 
but, as the case was, he felt the necessity of 
effort, and he bent his vigorous and practical 
mind toa removal of the difficulty. 

The result of much intense study and deliber- 
ation, was an invitation to Signor Roceo Cocco 
to dine with him. 

Tsora was informed of this arrangement, and, 
after thanking her uncle from the very depth of 
her fluttering little heart, for his great and deli- 
cate kindness, ran off to choose, betimes, the 
dress in which to array herself on the momen- 
tous occasion. 

The day and hour came. (Isora began to 
think they never would.) She had been running 
all morning from her mirror to the kitchen and 
back again, and was now dressed with simple 
elegance, walking up and down the drawing- 
rocm with her uncle, awaiting the arrival of her 
distinguished guest. 

In her innocent del ell- 


inte- 


ight she could not help i 
ing her only confidant how handsome and 
resting she thought the Signor, and her opinion 
that:all the world must see his very great resem- 
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3 blance to the noble and chivalric Sir Walter 


Raleigh. 

3 To all this the wily uncle said little or 
ynothing; though his shoulders would shrug a_ 
3 little, and a mysterious grunt, which puzzled 
; Tsora, now and then escaped him. 

; A ring at the bell. 

$  Isora dragged her uncle to the door to listen, 


2 and then back to the farthest corner of the room, 
as she heard the step of the visitor approach- 
ing. ’ 

A moment more, and she was in the presence 
of her hero. 
uncle—her uncle was introducing him to her; 
without finding courage to raise her eyes, she 
could only blush deeply and bow her hoad before 
him. 

For the first few minutes she desired nothing 
more. It was enough to know herself in the 
presence. ‘T'o know that the cherished object of 
oO 


a 


her girlish adoration—her hero—her ideal, was 
near her—in the same room. But as it is a law 

f the human heart, always to make an attained 
happiness the step by which to mount to another 
higher yet, Isora, in time, overcame her timidity ; 
she raised her eyes, and saw—a middle- diged 
gentleman, red-faced, and fat. 

Tt was our heroine’s instantaneous conviction 
that an impudent hoax was attempted to a 
played off on her. 

That the elegant lover! the Gael hero! the 
brave soldier, with whose appearance she was so 
familiar, from her seat in the boxes! No, she 
could not, would not, believe it! It was only 
through her uncle’s somewhat ostentatious iter- 
ation of the name of ‘*Roeco Cocco,” that she 
could, in any way, connect the impostor hefore 
her with the princely person she had heretofore 
known under that title. | 

The helief that her uncle was attempting to 
play off a trick upon her, grew at dinner-time, 
as she observed the guest’s half-bred manners, 
and voracions appetite. It ripened into certainty 
during a conversation she had with him, after 
they had returned to the drawing-room. 

Her uncle had been called away for a short 
time by a business visitant, and in the short tefe- 
a-tefe during his absence, the Signor became so 
confidential as to inform Isora, in broken Eng- 
lish, that he had probably broken more hearts 
than any man living, and, at the present time, 
nearly twenty young ladies were doomed victims 
to his dangerous attractions. 

Perfectly 
yanity, and emb 


disgusted with his overweaning 





ce so un- 
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¢the reappearance of her uncle in time 


He was shaking hands with her 
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the necessity of a reply which she knew not how 
to frame. 

Ere long the guest departed, and the uncle 
immediately demanded, 

“Well, Isy, what do you think of your Signor 
Rocco Cocco now?” 

‘Ah, uncle,” answered Isora, smiling re- 
proachfully, as she patted his cheek with her 
fan, ‘do you think I don’t see through you and 
your plans?” 

The uncle changed countenance visibly, and 
with rather a conscience-stricken look, asked 





what she meant. 

“Why, of course, uncle, I’m only a silly girl, 
and not hard to outwit, I dare say; but your } 
trick is rather too palpable to impose even upon 
me. That red-faced man Signor Rocco Cocco, 
indeed! He was more like Daniel Lambert!” 

The uncle suddenly recovered his spirits. 

“Oh! that is the view you take of it, my little 
darling, is it?” he cried, rubbing his hands glee- 
fully. ‘Then I’m all right, for, I can tell you, 
on my word of honor, that our visitor was 
Signor Rocco Cocco, himself, in propria persona, 
as sure as I’m the best of uncles.” 

But Isora was still unconvinced. She could 
not doubt her uncle’s word; but neither could * 
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she realize any identification of the two widely 
different individuals claiming the same name. 
She had still the impression that some deception 
was being practiced upon her. 

Her uncle, perceiving her doubts, wisely pro- 
posed another visit to the opera, assuring his 
niece, that though she could not discern Signor 
Rocco Cocco in their guest, she would not find it 
so difficult to trace their guest in Signor Rocco 
Cocco. 

To her amazement Isora found this prediction 
true. The next night, in spite of disguise, paint, 
and stage illusions, their fat guest of the day 
before, stood constantly before her. 

She was cured. , 

Some years afterward, Isora married a plain, 
sensible man, with nothing of the hero about 
him, except a noble, loving heart, but whom she 
managed to love devotedly, notwithstanding. 

Her uncle made one of her household, and 
exercised a great influence over her; for it was 
observable, that whenever anything did not go 
as he approved, or his niece was about to act 
in any way he considered foolish, he had but 
to pronounce the mysterious words, ‘Rocco 
Cocco!” to reduce her to instant obedience to his 
wishes. 





DEPARTURE. 
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You turned and left me. I was sad. 
I, weeping, sat upon this stone, 
And gazed (a broken-hearted maid) 

Along the way that you had gone. 


You turned and left me. Long I wept. 
Sick, sick at heart, forsaken 1; 

And through my brain a demon erept, 
And left but dreams and misery! 


You turned and left me. Not a word 

You spoke—not even a kind “ good-bye;” 
And I was left like wounded bird, 

In grief to pine, and agony. 
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You turned and left me. All was dark— 
Ay, all was dark, but.’twas not night; 
The flame you kindled by a spark, 
You now set foot upon the light! 


You turned and left me. I am wild. 
They tell me crazed is my brain— 

By them reviled, by you beguiled, 
And will you never come again? 


My way is darkling. Iam sad. 
L nightly sit upon this stone, 

And gaze (a broken-hearted maid) 
Along the way that you have gone. 
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Anp this is all! The long procession’s pride, 
The plumed hearse, the hatchment, and the pall, 
One tear of sorrow doth outweigh them all— 
Cne drop o’erflowing from affliction’s tide. 
Such hath been here. The last ofa long lino 
In the dim chamber of the tomb was laid; 
The seeming of regret had been displayed, 
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Coldly—most coldly o‘er his burial-place 
The mourners passed and smiled; but one wos there— 
Her pale face in her mantle almost hid, 
And her heart swelling with a voiceless care; 
She dropped a flower upon bis coffin-lid. 
Thus, the true sorrow o'er that stately dead 
Was that young orphan’s, whom his bounty fed. 


AMUSEMENTS IN ART. 


BY H. J. VERNON. 
Ax evening may be spent very pleasantly, as y are to be met with around us—having the eircle 
well as progress made in the art of drawing, by } or the sphere for their basis. And it will be no 
the following exercises. In former articles, we : mean result of these papers, if any number of 
described how, by taking a square for a funda-} our younger readers ave led thereby to a habit 
mental shape, many things might be drawn with ‘ of observation, whereby they will not fail to 
great case and accuracy. In fact, a few simple ; notice that nearly all natural objects have the 
shapes, like the square, the circle, &e., are the $ curved line for a basis, if they are not actually 
basis of all art. ‘Take the circle, for example. ; distinguishable thereby from those that are arti- 
With a pair of compasses, make, on paper, or on § ficial. 
a slate, six circles, as follows: or if a pair of 





The figure of the turkey, above, is drawn upon x 
two circles in combination with each other. The 
dotted lines of the plan will be readily perceived; 
but lest there should be any difficulty, they havo} 
been drawn separately. With this duplex figure 
little skill will be required to present the lord of 
the farm-yard. 





compasses is not at hand, take a coin, or any 
other round object. On these circles draw a 
flower, a lamp-shade, a pear, a bowl, a scent- 
bottle and a hare, as in the ensuing diagrams. 
You will be astonished to find how easily, as 
well as how gracefully, the feat will be per- 
formed. 

We have given these six figures merely as 
suggestions, the circle forming an important 3 
part of their figure. Your mind will imme- 
diately revert to other objects—thousands such * 
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The two next outlines are based upon the be multiplied easily. Those given will serve as 
square turned diamond-wise, and will need no hints in the several directions of flowers, foliage, 
further remark: examples upon this plan may $ and landscapes generally. 
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BY W. KIDD. 





We cannot help thinking, and we wish to be} when five minutes of our time eyery morning 
very emphatic on the point, that no persons} would, in many cases, be amply sufficient to 
should ever attempt to keep birds, or allow their § ; make our favorites both comfortable and happy? 
children to do so, unless they are naturally § These little creatures, if we would narrowly 


“fond” of them, and, at the same time, them- ; watch them, possess the most singular attrac- 


s 

selves of a kindly disposition. ‘To trust birds ‘ tions, exhibit the m®st romantic attachments, 
to the care of a thoughtless child, a callous ser- 3 Not a moyement of their master or their mis- 
vant, or an indifferent person, in one’s absence § tress escapes their observation, They may be 
from home, unless under very particular aoa anh; easily taught, by affectionate care, to 
cumstances, is to yield them up to almost sertain } come out of their cages when called for; or to 
destruction. Hard-hearted servants either cram} sit on the finger, and sing when requested. A 
their troughs full of food (sufficient to last gy einple moyement of the head, or expression of 
week) with a view to save trouble, or, by never : the eye, will accomplish this; whilst the reward 
changing their water, they allow it to become $ of a bit of hard-boiled egg, or 2 morsel of loaf 
corrupt. In the former case, the hull of the { sugar, will speedily cement an intimacy termin- 
seed which is eaten, falling on the top of the ; able only by death; the attachment of some 
residue, prevents the birds obtaining a fresh 3 birds knows no other limit. 

supply; whilst in the latter, the birds become } Ag a rule—to keep your birds in continual 
poisoned by putridity. 3 gong, hang them up in situations where they 

We are sorry to say, adults are frequently ; cannot by possibility get a sight of each other, 
quite as much in fault as children, in this mat-3 We have often heard people express surprise at 
ter; too often more so—for birds are not unfre-{ their canaries not singing; and we have fre- 
quently killed by children through an excess of : quently been consulted as to the cause. It has 
attention, having many things ministered unto $ arisen, in nearly every instance, from the man- 
them quite unsuited to their animal economy. ‘ner in which their cages have been suspended - 
They are also taken out of their cages to be 3 in the room. Immediately after the arrango- 
nursed and ‘petted”—a horrible practice; when { ment has been altered, and the birds have been 
the heat of the hand and undue pressure on their \kept ont of each other’s sight, they have com- 
body cause their death. Why, let us ask, should menced singing in all the joyousness of their 
we be thus thoughtlessly, and continually cruel, ‘nature. The reason is obvious, Their attention, 
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when thus separated, is not diverted from their $ basin, to prevent damage to your furniture by 
song; and a spirit of rivalry induces them to do his splashing. An invite of this nature is irre- 
their utmost not to be surpassed. ae and he will soon be seen immersed to 

If you particularly wish your birds to sing by {his very throat. On his return from the bath, 
candle-light, darken their cages in the day lime, his appearance will be found ludicrously comic. 
so as to prevent their over luxuriance in song. § His sly look of self-satisfaction and assumption 
Also, keep them scantily supplied with food. $ of importance, whilst nearly drenched, and in a 
When the candles are lighted, when the fire is state of utter helplessness withal—are “as good 
seen to blaze upon the hearth, and when the{as a play.” Touch him—if you dare! With 
cups and saucers are heard to rattle on the $ extended wings and unrestrained fury, he will 
table—then you will be treated to something $ resent the indignity by pecking fiercely at you 
worth listening to. ‘The whole household, too, ‘ with his open beak; and he will often give you, 
will feel happy. . 5 : in addition, striking proofs of his anger. These 

If you feel inclined to humor him in his little : ‘airs of state’? are very frequently practiced. 
visits to you on the table, provide him regularly ‘We merely throw out a hint for our readers to 
every morning with a square china bath, half * improve upon, for you may teach these majestic 
filled with water; first placing it within a deep $ birds anything. 
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BY H. J. VERNON. 





WHEN rooms are small, it is desitable to have » can be made all in one length, with only a single 
them as little encumbered with furniture as pos- 3 joint near the head; it is therefore much firmer 
sible, and if there be a recess, as there almost 3 than where there are two or three joints, as must 
always is, it may be fitted up as a bedstead, § be the case when it is made to fold to fit into a 
without at all encroaching on the space of the § low carcase. <A recess nine inches deep, and 
apartment. The plan is frequently adopted in s three feet wide, will be quite large enough to 
Paris; sometimes you see in one corner of a contain a bedstead for a single person. The 
room, a large looking-glass, six or seven feet legs need not be more than four inches long, 
high, and three feet wide, enclosed in a polished sand a thin mattress and bed-clothes will #ll up 
wood or gilt frame, and seeming to be a part of ‘the other four 


, the whole, as shown in figure 2, 
the wall, as shown at figure 1. This looks ex- 3 , : 
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Figure 2. 
Figure 1, 
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being made to turn up at once. Whenever pos- 
sible, it is best to haye turn-up bedsteads made 
of iron as they are lighter, and less clumsy than 


tremely handsome and ornamental, but in many 
$ wood, and will fit in a smaller space. 
: 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 


eases it is nothing more than a door which con-’ 
ceals a turn-up bedstead. At night the door is 
opened, the bedstead let down, and thus in a Should a sacking be used instead of hoop-iron 
short time the latter is ready for use. There is ‘ for the bottom, it is strained by passing the cord 
one advantage in this contrivance; the bedstead round the sides, as may be seen in the cut. 





OUR DICTIONARY OF NEEDLEWORK. 
NO. 1V.—LACES. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 





and horizontal lines are of 
twisted threads, and the spots 
are worked when forming the 
latter, just as described in 
English lace. Great accuracy 

4} of distance is required between 
these i, otherwise they will not all cross 
Sin the same places; and it will be impossible to 


; form the spots. 
Vernrtran Lace.—This is as SS 


series of rows of Venetian edg- 
ing, but as it is inconvenient 
to pass round the needle con- 


Wr continue our article on laces. These are¢ 
all used for forming flowers, arabesques, &c., or $ 
filling wp spaces. 


Brussets Lace.—A sneces- 
sion of rows of Brussels edge, 
worked on each other, anc 
backward and forward. 





ar 


Eneuish Lacz.—Fill up a 
given space with twisted threads 
evenly placed about the eighth 
of an inch apart, diagonally, 
stantly, and it can only hey and all in the same direction. 

worked from left to right, it is 3 |pzsseiama in crossing each one of these, 

usual to alternate the Venetian, worked in that} you ent. the spots belonging to that particular 
direction, with Brussels done in the opposite. 3 line thus: pass your needle completely under the 
5 Sorrento Lacz.—The same i line of threads, and in an opposite slanting direc- 
stitch as Sorrento edging; it$ tion, (See cut.) Fasten it by a tight buttonhole 
can be worked only in one siitch on the braid, and twist back on the single 
direction, therefore it is neces- ~ thread till you come to where it crosses. Cross 
sary to fasten off at the end of § over this twisted thread and pass the needle 
every row. ‘The short stitches § under the single thread on the other side of it. 
of one row are worked, on the long ones of the’ Again cross, and slip your needle under the 
previous, S twisted part of the new bar. Continue thus, 

Enarisn Roserrrs.—These § {always putting your needle under the new bar, 
resemble, as nearly as possi- 3 ; Sand over the old, until your spot is large enough. 
ble, a spider’s web. They are § § Then twist on the single thread until you come 
worked on six, eight, or ten} to another crossing, when make the spot as be- 
threads, according to the space fore. Every line is thus completed. Be careful 
to be filled in. Take twisted ; to twist the threads perfectly in this and the next 
threads across the space to be $ stitch. 
filled, at regular distanzes. Let, them all cross 3 
in the middle, and after the first; slip the needle 
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Huenniqunz Lacr. — Make 
two parallel lines, darning 
| spots at intervals, across the 
two, very near each other, of 


under in the single thread, and oyer when twist- 
ing it back again, thus uniting them as you pro- 
ceed. In twisting the last thread stop in the § twisted thread. Miss about 
centre, and make a tight buttonhole stitch to % three times the space that is 
secure it. Now work the spot, passing the needle } between the two, and do another pair, and be 
first under two threads, x then under the last of $ ysure the spots are on a line with the others. 
the two, and the next, so that the thread goes 3 Repeat until in one direction you have filled the 
round one bar, and under two: repeat from the 3 sspace. Begin to make the bars in the opposite 
cross, until the spot is large enougli, when finish direction. Do one, with the needle under those 
twisting the incomplete bar, and fasten off. {you cross in going, and over in returning, taking 
Oren Enorisu Lace.—Made on double the the space between the spots; and be sure to 
number of bars. The diagonal are single { make one twist between the two close bars, which 
threads, and must be made first; the upright’ will keep them at proper distances from each 
Vou. XXXIT.—19 813 
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other. In making the second pair of cross bars, 
darn the space between the pairs, to correspond. 
The entire of all should be filled by the darned 
dot. 
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Corpovan Lacr.—Very sim- 
ilar to the preceding; but on 
three bars, and therefore, con- 
siderably easier to darn. Both 
these laces must be done with 
very fine thread. Evans’ boar’s 
head crochet cotton, No. 150, is particularly 
suitable for the purpose. 

Vanunciunnes Lace.—Simply darning; done 
very finely and closely. 

Founpatron Srircu.— The 
ordinary buttonhole stitch, 
worked over a bar of thread, 
taken from right to left. The 
stitches are to be as close to 
each other as possible. The 
stitches of one row are taken each between two 
of the preceding. 








Ciosr Dramonp.—In this 
and the following patterns, the 
design is produced by leaving 
at regular intervals a long 
stitch; that is, instead of tak- 
- ing a stitch after every one of 
the previous row, to miss two, which forms a 
hole. Be careful to miss the spaces evenly. 





Oren Driamonp.—Just like 
the preceding, but that the dia- 
mond has nine holes instead of 
four. 


Ayxvwere Lace.—The holes 
are so arranged as to form a 
succession of diamonds. «It re- 
quires six rows to make one 
pattern. Ist—Do 4 stitches, 
leave space for 4; do 11, leave 
space for 4. 2nd—Leaye the space over 4, work 
4 on the loop, 10 over the 11, and 4 more on the 
next loop. 8rd—Like 1st, with 11 on centre 12 
of 18. 4th—Seven stitches, miss space of 4; 4 
over the centre of 11; miss the space of 4; do 4 
on the loop, this, being succeeded by 7, makes 
11. 5th—Hleven stitches; miss the space over 
4, 7 more stitches. 6th—Like 4. This makes 
a perfect diamond. 
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Open Antwerp.—lst row— 
Hight close stitches, leave a 
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centre of 5, 5 over 2, and the loop at each side 
Sof it. 4dth—Begin with 2 stitches on the loop 
$before the 5; 4 on 5, and 2 more on next loop. 
5th—Two on loop, 5 on centre of 8. 6th—Two 
on centre of 5; 5 over 2. 

Escatmer Srrrcn.—In this, 
the holes fall progressively. Do 
9 close stitches, and miss the 
space of 8. Inthe next row, do 
6, miss the space of 3, and after- 

paoamaenae ward do 9, beginning on loop. 
In the third, begin with three: and so on. In 
all these three last stitches there is no bar across. 

Capiz Lacr.—In the first. 
row work six close stitches, 
miss the space of two; do two, 
and again miss the space of 
two. In the second row work 
two on each loop, and miss the 
two rows, worked alternately, 








stitches. These 
form the stitch. 

Fan Lace.—First row—Six 
stitches and miss the space of 
6. 2nd—5 stitches on six, miss 
the same space as before. 3rd 
row—Miss the stitches, and do 
6 stitches on the bar. 4th row 
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Barcrtona Lace.—The 1st 
row is like Sorrento edging, 
In the second there are four 
stitches on the long space, and 
the short is missed. These 
two rows are alternated. 

Srporrmp Lacr.—Work two 
close stitches, miss the space 
of four. In the second and 
following rows, work the two 
on the centre of the loop. 


Venerran Srorren Lacr.— 
A series of diamonds of Vene- 
tian bars, in each of which 
there are four spots of English 
lace. 
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Frorentine Lacr.—Nine 
close stitches, miss fer four; 
repeat this, and it makes a 
foundation. 1st row of pat- 
tern — (working back)—Four 
stitches on loop, leave a loop 
2nd—9 on loop, leaye loop of 4. 
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Sacross the 9. 


loose loop over the space of 5. ¢ 8rd—(working back)—Do 4 stitches on loop, 
End with 8. 2nd—Fiye close sand four more on the centre of 9. 4th—Three 
over centre of 8, and 2 on $stitches on the small loop, three more on four, 
centre of loop. 8rd—Two on? three more on next loop, and leave a loop over 
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the four stitches. These four rows comprise the 
pattern. 

Roman Lace.—Begin with 
5 stitches close together, leave 
space for 4. Next row—4 in 
the loop, and 4 on the. 5. 8rd 
—Leave a loop over 3 centre 
of 6 in first row,do 5. 4th— 
4 on 5, and 4 more on loop. 5th—hLike 8rd, but 
the loop is to be over 5 of 8rd row, so that the 
holes do not fallin the same place. The alter- 
nate rows are always alike. ‘The repetition of 
these, with the 8rd and 5th, form the pattern. 

Mrcanin Warrns. — Work 
Venetian bars, at equal dis- 
tances, in one direction of the 
space to be filled. In crossing 
them with other bars, form 
: sed Wheels: you must cover the 
thread with buttonhole stitch to the outer line 
of the wheel; then carry a thread round, passing 
the needle through the bars equi-distant from 
the cross, and hold the round so formed in its 
place, with a needle, while covering it with but- 
tonhole stitch. The wheels sometimes have spots, 
like dotted Venetian; sometimes Raleigh dots. 

SPANISH 
Ros Point. 
—The very 
thick and 
heavy raised 
work which } : 
characterizes the most valuable lace. It is used 
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sis used for it. ‘Take six lengths, and sew them 


’ down at the beginning of the edge you wish to 
3 5 5 ge y 


; finish, by taking stitches across the cotton; after 
‘a few stitches, add three or four lengths more 
: cotton; after a few stitches, add some more ecot- 
} ton, $0 as gradually to increase the thickness to 
¢ the centre, when in the same way, diminish the 
‘ thickness. Having thus prepared the founda- 
‘ tion, cover it closely with buttonhole stitch, 
‘ (always done with Mecklenburgh thread, as no 
: other material gives the requisite shiny appear- 
: ance.) In doing this, add Raleigh dots, ar fancy 
: loops, at intervals, to finish the edge. 

Tun MArertans—For point lace have, for the 
most part, been made on purpose for it. A com- 
plete set comprises Nos. 40, 50, 70, 90, 100, 120, 
and 150; Moravian, No. 70; and Mecklenburgh, 
Nos. 1, 80, 100, 120, 140, 160. 

Besides threads there are various braids used. 
The French white cotton braid, of different 
widths; the Italian and Maltese. The last are 
in fact linen laces, made on a pillow, about a 
quarter of an inch wide. The Maltese has a 
dotted edge; the Italian, a straight one. 

Some lace has no foundation but a thread. 
This is the case with all Spanish Point. The 
outlines are then made in Mecklenburgh, No. 1. 

The patterns may be drawn on colored paper, 
under which linen is pasted. 

French braid is put on, unless very wide, by 
running it along the centre; but Italian and 
Maltese must be sewed on at both edges. 

3 A knowledge of the stitches we have given will 
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to edge flowers, leayes, and arabesques; and is s enable a lady not only to make new lace, but so 
never of the same thickness throughout; while ; perfectly to repair and alter the old, that she 
the thicker and heavier it is in the centre, the may make handsome articles of dress out of 
richer it is thought. Moravian cotton, No. 70, $ what would appear mere scraps, 
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BY EMILY H. MAX. 
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e are glad to learn that thou- 


8, who take “‘Peterson 
3 selves of our instructions to 
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and is ; for herself. W: 
We annex a diagram, } makers. 


, it will be § sand 


The skirt is double, 


the dress in color. 


,” are availing them- 
be their own mantua- 


covered with Limerick lace, which 
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ery rich 


scen from the engraving above, has a y 
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ppearance. 
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TO MAKE MOSS MATS WITH FLOWERS. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





Marerrats.—One oz. of shaded green zephyr, ‘ Cast off one edge entirely, the whole length of 
one oz. of shaded brown zephyr. Several skeins § the work. Unravel the knitting, leaving three 
of pink, red, &¢., any bright colors for the $ stitches as a heading to the fringe, whieh has 
flowers. A pair of fine steel knitting-needles. § the appearance of curling moss. Lay this aside 

For run Moss.—Double the green zephyr and 3 and make the flowers and foundation for the 
cast on seventeen stitches. Knit in plain garter S mat. ‘Take a piece of paste-board seven inches 
stitch three or four inches. ‘Tie on the brown {in diameter, cut a perfect circle, divide it off in 
zephyr (doubled) and knit the same. In this ; sections (as seen by the lines in the diagram) 
way shade in the green and brown, kniiting a$ with strong patent thread, beginning in the 
piece two yards in length. ' Make quite damp ; centre of the circle, carrying the thread through 
and iron dry with a hot iron, placing something ‘the paste-board at the distance of two inches 


over the work that the iron may not discolor it. from the outside of the circle, back again to the 
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centre. Repeat until it is divided as seen in y two-thirds of the space marked off is filled up. 
the diagram. With the white zephyr or a light 3 (Observe in working to place each row close 
shade of the color of the flower to be made, upon the other, making the work compact. ) 
shading to the fancy, begin in the centre, carry Then cut the patent thread at each point at the 
the zephyr over one of the threads, (marking the } outside of the circle, and draw the work off the 
sections,) bringing it out under, again over the $ paste-board. Drop the threads which were under 
next thread, under, &. Repeat this until about $ the paste-board, tie the eight together. Then 
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tie together every two of the upper threads , edge, arranging it that the knitted stitches may 
which hold the zephyr. This will fasten the : not be seen, and that the colors may be prettily 
work and complete the flower. The foundation § 3 disposed. Put in the flowers according to taste. 
of the mat is made precisely as the flower—with } * Right are enough to look well. Let them be bright 
the exception—not to separate the work from the § and prettily shaded, and the mat is complete. It 
paste-board. Cover the under side with silk, {may be made any size desirable by increasing the 
and dispose the moss already made ar anor the $ size of paste-board used for flowers, &c. 
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STRAW WORK BASKET. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








In the front of this number we give the pat- 3 3 smoothing iron not over-hot, and yet sufficiently 
tern for a new style of Work-Basket, which may ; warm, press the satin into regular folds, first 
be made of various sizes, according to the taste 3 across one way and then the other, so as to 
of the lady, or as she may have pieces of silk or s ? mark the diamoids for running with the needle. 
satin, which may thus advantageously be put 3 In doing this, precaution must be used to press 
to use. Having determined on the size, take a ‘the iron only on the edge of the fold, as going 
square of strong brown cartridge paper of the { beyond would necessarily erase ithe previous 
appropriate dimensions. This is merely to give $ marks. 
regularity to the straw, which must be tacked § There is another thing which must on no ac- 
down at the edges at equal distances and plaited ‘ count be forgotten. It is that every line of run- 
in and out, so as to form an openwork frame or : ning must be the cross way of the web. When 
square. This being done, the edges are to be} ‘these ave done with the web, the whole beauty 
cut even all round, leaving the outer stripe of of the raising up of the diamond pattern is quite 
straw smooth and regular, Having withdrawn : lost. 
the foundation paper, a strong wire is now to be? ‘The quilting of the satin being completed, it is 
sewn all round the edge. An open framework 3 to be laid in the inside of the straw shape, fast- 
of straw will now appear in regular diamond § ened round, cut even at the edge, bound round 
divisions. and bent into the right shape. A pretty chased 

This being done, take two squares of colored} gilt ring is to be attached to the two corners 
satin, either ruby-colored or blue look remark-$ which turn up, a handsome tassel to each of 
ably well; lay a square of the best cotton wadding ; those which turn down, A quilling of satin nib- 
between them, and quilt them in diamonds as : bon is then carried all round, both inside and 
evenly as possible. The beauty of this work de- ‘ out, a cord and tassel passed through the two 
pends upon its regularity; therefore, a few words { rings, and this really tasteful article will be 
on the best mode of doing it may not be unac-§ found complete. 
ceptable. Before laying the squares of sain A square of about ten inches on every side 
over the wadding, take one of them, and with a { makes a pretty basket. 
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CROCHET NECK-RIBBON IN COLORED WOOL. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER 








Tun one we have given, in the front of the {every stitch of the last row. These rows com- 
number, is worked in scarlet and white wool. Splete the ribbon. The color can, of course, be 
Make a chain about three-quarters of a yard in : changed according to taste, but as scarlet has 
length, on which crochet one chain and one long $ claimed the throne of fashion this season, a de- 
loop on every loop of the first row, work these gree of allegiance is necessarily paid to this 
etitches on both sides of the first chain all round § ‘olor, so we now have, not only scarlet petti- 
both ends, and then work over every loop two $ coats, but scarlet stockings with black clocks, 
long stitches. This row is done with the white 8 and scarlet under-sleeves and scarves to match. 
wool; but as the white is too delicate for the § Brightness of color, therefore, is the prevailing 
outside edge, a single loop is worked through * taste. 


THE FRENGH FEATHER FAN. 


BY MRS. JANE WHAVER. 
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Amone the beautiful novelties, just intr pducerl : of cardboard cut to the form wit as much neat- 
at Paris, is the French Feather Fan. Tt is made $ ness and regularity as possible. The front may 
of white watered silk, braided in gold thread, ‘be tacked down with stitches round the edge, 
according to our design. It consists of two$the gold thread being carried round to cover 
pieces, back and front, -aud when these are thus § sthem The back requires a lining, which need 
prepened they must be stretched over two pieces * not be of the silk, as it does not appear to the 
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eye. This can be sewn round the edge, so that » larity, so that their outer margin should possess 
the tacking threads, which haye been put in as $a perfect sweep. After this, the front of the 
for patchwork, may in the same way be taken : Fan, which has already been prepared, must be 
out. A row of small gold beads over this sewing } laid on, which, fitting the back exactly, all the 
makes an excellent finish and hides all the! stems of the feathers are completely hid and 
stitches. This being done, a row of small Mara-° secured. We have said white for this Fan, but 
beau feathers is to be laid all round the back of Sit is equally elegant in pink or pale blue, in 
the Fan, their stalks being fastened down on to : which cases the Marabeau feathers must be tip- 


the lining. This requires to be done with regu- ’ ped with either of the colors, 
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TO CROCHET A BABY’S SOOK. 





BY MRS. JANE WHAVER, 





3rd row.—Work four de over the five in second 
row. 

4th row.—Work three de over the four in third 
row. 

This narrows one every row, and completes 
the stocking part of the sock. 

Fold the work directly in half and tie the 
colored wool there. 

Take up every loop and work twelve rows in 
se stitch, widening one stitch eyery row at the 
points of the toe. ; 

Again fold the work, bringing the points of 
the toe opposite each other, and sew the sole of 
$ the sock together, beginning half an inch from 
ithe heel and sewing within half an inch of the 
; stitches widened at the toe. 
Marerrrats.—Hight skeins of white zephyr, ; Find the middle stitch between the points of 
sixteen skeins colored, fine bone crochet hook, } the toe, pin it to the point just sewed, and shape 

Make a ch (with the white wool) of thirty-six } the toe by sewing right and left from this place, 
stitches, join the ch, and work seyen rows in de ; drawing in the corners slightly, not to make the 
stitch, observing always to make one ch between } toe too square. Gather up the stitches (unsewed 
every de stitch. Fasten off the thread by draw- ; at the heel) into one stitch, and fasten off the 
ing it entirely through the last loop. s thread. Turn the sock and finish the top by 

Now tie the white wool, between the sixth and ‘ one row of shell stitch; which is done by work- 
seventh de stitch on the seventh row, and work : ing one sc, three de, one sc—all in one loop, 
six de stitches. s then one ch stitch in next loop. Repeat the five 

2nd row.—Work backward five de over the ‘ stitches and ch to the end of the row. Complete 
six just done. $ with cord and tassels. 
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EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

To MAKE Pricrures or Breps Wind THER NatuRAL Fearu- 
ERs.—A fair correspondent writes to us, that one of her 
friends has brought home from England, some beautiful 
pictures of birds made with their natural feathers; and asks 
us if we can inform her how they are done. As her letter 
came too late to insert the description of this lady-like kind 
of work in the part of the number usually devoted to such 
purposes, we give it here. You must first take a thin board 
or panel of deal or wainscot, well seasoned that it may not 
shrink; then smoothly paste on it white paper, and let it 
dry, and if the wood casts its color through, paste on it an- 
other paper till perfectly white; and let it stand till quite 
dry. ‘Then get any bird you would represent, and draw its 
figure as exactly as possible on the papered panel (middle- 
sized birds are the best for the purpose;) then paint what 
tree or ground-work you intend to set your bird upon, also 
its bill and legs, leaving the rest of the body to be covered 
with its own feathers. You must next prepare that part to 
be feathered by laying on thick gum-arabic, dissolved in 
water; lay it on with a large hair pencil, and let it dry; then 
lay a second coat of the gum-arabic, and let it dry, and a 
third, and oftener, if you find that when dry it does not form 
a good body on the paper, at the very least, to the thickness 
of a shilling: let it dry quite hard. 

When your piece is thus prepared, take the feathers off 
the bird as you use them, beginning at the tail and points 
of the wings, and working upward to the head, observing to 
cover that part of your draught with the feathers taken from 
the same part of the bird, letting them fall over one another 
in the natural order. You must prepare your feathers by 
cutting off the downy parts that are about their stems, and 
the large feathers must have the insides of their shafts 
shaved off with a sharp knife, to make them lie flat; the 
guilis of the wings must have their inner webs clipped off, 
so that in laying them the gum may hold them by their 
shafts. When you begin to lay them, take a pair of steel 
pliers to hold the feathers in, and have some gum-water, not 
too thin, and a large pencil ready to moisten the ground- 
work by little and little, as you work it; then lay your 
feathers on the moistened parts, which must not be waterish, 
but only clammy, to hold the feathers. You must have pre- 
pared a great many sugar-loafshaped leaden weights, which 
you may form by casting the lead into sand, in which shapes 
er moulds for it have been made by means of a pointed stick 
proddled all over the surface, having small holes to receive 
the melted lead. These weights will be necessary to set on 
the feathers when you haye merely laid them on, in order 
to press them into the gum till they are fixed; but you must 
be cautious lest the gum comes through the feathers, for it 
would not only smear them, but would stick to the bottoms 
of the little weights; and in taking them off you would bring 
the feathers also, which would quite disarrange your work; 
be cautious, therefore, not to have your coat of gum too 
moist or wet. When you have wholly covered your bird 


with its feathers, you must, with a little thick gum, stick on § 


a piece of paper, cut round, of the size of an eye, which you 
must color the same as the eye of the bird, if you cannot 
procure a glass one of the kind; and when the whole is dry, 
you must dress the feathers all round the outline, (such as 
may have chanced to start,) and rectify all defects in every 
other part; then lay on it a sheet of clean paper, anda heavy 


weight, such as a book, to press it; after which it may be $ 


preserved in a glass frame, such as are used for pieces of } 
shell-work 





To Teac GirLts TO WALK GRACEFULLY.—Oriental women, 
ag well as other tropical ones, are celebrated for their erect 
and graceful carriage. This is the result of their carrying 
burdens on their heads, from early childhood, by which 
means they secure a free and springy, yet dignified gait. 
Why could not this fact give a hint to American mothers 
aud teachers? By accustoming young girls, among other 
calisthenic exercises, to walk, while balancing burdens upon 
their heads, their carriage might be greatly improved. Nor 
would this be all. For the character of the exercise would 
develop tho lungs, strengthen the muscles of the chest, and 
even increase the height of the instep. The burden need not 
be heavy. Indeed, one which was too heavy might injure 
the brain. A certain amount of bulk, however, would be 
required. Tt is the practice of carrying the body erect which 
is proposed to be gained by this exercise; and a light burden, 
if of proper bulk, is quite sufficient for this purpose. In no 
other way can the prevalent defect, in the physical beauty 
of American women, be so readily corrected. In no other 
way can the beauty of the sex be increased so effectually. 
A half hour of such exercise, at a free, bold puce, would do 
more than an hour with the dumb-bells. In fact, dumb-bells 
are too severe for a great many girls, who might practice 
this exercise with great benefit. 
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y “On! Wary, Waty.”—This beautiful old Scottish ballad, 
: which we give in this number, is undoubtedly ancient. The 
~ heroine was Lady Barbara Erskine, daughter of John, ninth 
8 Earl of Mar, and wife of James, second Marquis of Douglas. 
: She was married A. D. 1670; but was divorced by her hus- 
> band, after being first driven from his house, in consequence 
3 of some malignant scandals, which a former and disappointed 
$ lover, Lowrie of Blackwood, was base enough to put into 
2 circulation. Wer father received her home, and she never 
18 again saw her husband. Her only son died, Earl of Angus, 
3 at the battle of Steinkirk. ‘The exact date of the air is not 
known. It is admirably suited to the words, which are very 
Sp pathetic; those of the last stanzas particularly. 
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Our Marcu Encravinas.—The Philadelphia Press, one of 
‘our highest critical authorities, says that “The Old Home- 
stead,” the steel plate in our March number, was equal to 
the best engravings, in the best annuals, in the best days of 
those publications. We really think, that, in the whole 
seventcen years of our editorial life, we have never had such 
a succession of splendid engravings as we have had this year. 
The one, this month, quite maintains, also, the character of 
the series. It is taken from one of the most admired water- 
colors in the late exhibition of English art, in this city. 

Ger ALL THATS PRromiseD.—The Granite State Register, 
noticing the March number, says: ‘One worthy feature in 
this publication is, that subscribers get all the publisher 
promises at the commencement of the volume; its excellence 

< is maintained throughout the year. This is saying much, 
Sand is higher praise than we can accord to similar maga- 
zines of light literature.” 


Tne Princess Royat’s MARRIAGE.—The marriage of Queen 
: Victoria’s eldest daughter has created quite a stir in Eng- 
‘land. As many of our fair readers may be curious to know 
what things royal weddings are, our “Fashion Editor” has 
prepared, from English journals, a description of the dresses, 


jewelry, &c. We print the article a few pages on, 
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“Tne BELLES,”’—We find the following parody in one of 3 of course be injured by this dirt; but instead of trying to 


the city papers, where it appears anonymously. It is on 
Poe’s famous poem, “'he Bells.” Our fair readers will judge 
for themselves how far “The Belles” excel the original: 


What uncomfortable feelings their merriment compels! 
How I shiver, shiver, shiver, 
Lest my collar isn’t right, 
And my nerves begin to quiver, 
Lest my waistcoat they diskiver 
Isn’t scrupulously white; 
And they laugh, laugh, laugh, 
As I fidget with my scarf, 
For I dread the cachinnation that so musically swells 
From the belles, belles, belles, belles, 
Belles, belles, belles— 
From the witty and the pretty cruel belles. 


Hear the very learned belles, 
Azure belles! 
What vast erudition their conversation tells! 
Through the quiet hours of night 
How laboriously they write; 
With their pretty-colored ink 
And golden pen! 
Tow all manly spirits shrink 
In their estimation; how inferior they think 
Stupid men! 
From the publishers’ dark cells 
What a lot of commonplace yoluminously wells! 
Tiow it swells! 
But never sells, 
For the Future rings its knells; 
‘Then what is it that impels 
‘Yo the writing and inditing 
Of the belles, belles, belles, belles, 
Belles, belles, belles— 
To the rhyming waste-of-timing of the belles? 


Hear the loud, amusing belles— 
Brazen belles! 
What a tale of impudence their turbulency tells! 
‘Their characters are strong, 
If you ask them for a song, 
You only have to speak, 
And they shriek, shriek, shriek, 
Out of tune. 
Now in clamorous appealing to Apollo’s golden lyre, 
Now in lamentation mournful for Erin’s broken lyre, 
Singing higher, higher, higher, 
With a desperate desire, 
And « resolute endeavor 
Now—now to reach or never, 
The pitch of the Nassau balloon. 
Oh, the belles, belles, belles, 
What a jar their trouble tells 
On the ear! 
Tiow the music-stool they seize! 
How they clang and clash the keys! 
In despair. 
You give up all enjoyment, for you tainly are right 
In concluding that you'll be compelléd to listen all the night 
To the singing and the playing of the belles— 
Of the belles— 
Of the belles, belles, belles, belles, 
Belles, belles, belles, 
To the clamor and the clangor of the belles! 


SEEING BY CANDLE-LigHT.—Many women, with weak sight, 
wonder how they have injured the eye, saying, “I used to 
see so well, too.” Dr. Chalmers, physician of St. Mary’s 
Hospital, England, has pointed out a frequent cause of in- 
jured eye-sight. He says:—“ Needlewomen’s eyes very often ° 
suffer in the way that our great countryman Milton did— 
from gutta serena; that is, a loss of sensibility in the optic 
nerve, from overstrained use in feeble persons. Now, on in- & 
quiry you will find that nine ont of ten of theso persons 
trace their complaint to working in black by candlelight. 
I need not tell my present audience how painful that is— 
what a warning nature gives against it. Then why is it 
done? Simply because there is a rule at all great milliner’s 
establishments that light-colored work shall not be done 
after dark. They find that from the bad ventilation, the 
draughtiness and closeness of the rooms and ignorant mode $ 
of illumination, the fire-places, candles or gas will smoke, 
smuts fly about and spoil the fabrics. A light dress would 


s 


¢ remove it by better ventilation and better lighting, the em- 
5 ployers insist upon those dark colors alone being exposed to 
; it where no great harm is done by a little stain. I believe 
$ the whole of the special injury to milliners’ eyes from their 
§ work might be prevented by the application of the simplest 
8 rules of ventilation and lighting, which would enable light- 
; tinted work to be done by night. Mind, I do not here allude 
: to too protracted work. That is injurious to all by abridg- 

8 ing the hours of rest and animal relaxation, but brings not 
; the special injuries which I am now speaking of. No doubt 
3 it has fallen lately with peculiar force upon milliners and 
: needlewomen. And why?—For the simple reason that they 
3 are doing the work of machines. It is not the skilled, 
3 reasonable, educated women who suffer so much from low 
S profits and long work, as the mere mechanical stichers, who 
3 are doing that which a combination of inanimate wheels 

and springs is doing better. ~The question of overwork is 
one too long for me to enter into now; but youymust distin- 
$ guish between that and unhealthy sorts of one I may 
3 remark, that some nations whom we are accustomed to look 
2 down upon as behind us in civilization, take much better 
g care of their workwomen’s eyes. In the north of China, 
; those who produce the exquisite embroidery, which you may 
remember in the Chineso Exhibition, always haye their 
* rooms painted green, and have blinds of that color to their 
windows.” 

This, though written for needlewomen by profession, 
applies, with equal force, to all females who sew by candle- 
light. We know more than one excellent housewife, quite 
above the necessity of such work, who has injured, or is in- 
juring her eyes, in one or other of the ways mentioned by 
Dr. Chalmers. 


aves 


' ARTICLES FOR THE SULTAN.—There is now being exhibited, 
in Paris, at the famous jeweler’s, M. Miguet, several costly 
articles ordered by the Sultan. Among them are a head- 
dress of roses and lilies in diamonds; four bouquets of pinks 
s and narcissi, the natural size, in rubies and brilliants; twelvo 
cups in massive gold set with diamond flowers; a magnifi- 
cent gold service of plate, a fulllength mirror, with a solid 
silver frame; and an infinity of other objects equally costly 
and splendid. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Debit and Credit. Translated from the German of Gustav 
Freytaz. With a Preface by Christian Charles Bunsen. 1 
2 vol.,12 mo. New York: Harper d Brothers. Philada: 7. 
$B. Peterson & Brothers—We believe that there is but one 
3 opinion as to the merits of this book. The Westminster Re- 
$ view pronounces it the best novel of the season; and in that 
3 judgment we heartily concur. The characters are admir- 
2 ably drawn; the incidents artistically managed; and the pic- 
3 tures of social life in Germany reliable and graphic. The 
8 two heroines, Sabine and Lenore, are both somewhat out of 
2 the beaten track, but especially the latter, who is original, 
piquant and unconventional. Herr Von Fink, a sort of 
* good. -hearted scape-grace; Schroter, the merchant; and An- 
3 ton, the principal hero, have all more than the average 
naturalness of fictitious characters. The book has a merit 
$ apart from the story, as an exposition of the mercantile 
% classes of eastern Prussia, and their relations to the feudal 
$ class above them and the operative class below. The Cheva- 
$ lier Bunsen, in a well-written preface, recommends the 
8 volume strongly on this account. 

3 The Belle of Washington. By Mrs. N. P. Lasellé. 1 vol., 
; 8vo. Philada: 7. B. Peterson & Brothers Chis popular 
; novel, of which we have here a second and improved edition, 
i is issued in the best style of Peterson & Brothers. On every 
S hand we hear the book highly praised. 
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Oriental and Western Siberia. A Narrative of Seven 
Fears’ Explorations and Adventures in Siberia, Mongolia, 
The Kirghis Steppes, Chinese Tartary, and part of Central 
Asia. By Thomas Witlaw Allinson. With a Map and 
numerous Illustrations. 1 vol. 8 vo. New Yori: Harper & 
Brothers.—Within the last year more valuable additions 
have been made to our books of travels than for half a 
decade preceding. Nothing has appeared, in this genera- 
tion, for example, to equal Anderson’s, Barth’s, or Atkin- 
son’s explorations. Of Siberia, indeed, and the countries 
which this last enterprising traveller visited, we know 
scarcely as much as of Africa; while the interest felt in them 
by intelligent persons is even greater. The yolume before 
us is one, therefore, of the highest value, because it fully 
supplies this want. It is printed in excellent style, and 
illustrated by numerous engravings, Many of the incidents 
have the novelty and raciness of first-rate fiction. It is the 
freshest book of the season. 


The Lnglish Language in its Elements and Forms. With 
a History of its Origin and Development. Abridged Jrom the 
Octavo Edition. Designed Sor general use in Schools and 
Fumilies. By William C. Fowler. 1 vol. 12 mo. New York: 
Hurper & Brothers.—The author of this work. late professor 
of Rhetoric in Amherst College, has produced, in the volume 
before us, what Surpasses, in its way, anything yet published, 
For sound views, skillful arrangement, condensation and 
simplicity, it stands, head and shoulders, above any bouk of 
English grammar extant. The octayo edition has already 
made its reputation. This, which is an abridgment, is, for 
general use, even better. The volume is stoutly bound in 
sheep, with marbled edges. 


Kenilworth. By the author of “ Waverley.” 2 vols. Bos- 
ton: Ticknor & Fields—This makes the twenty-third and 
twenty-fourth volumes of the American “Household Edition 
of Scott’s Novels.” The series, in every respect, comes up 
to the promises, which the publishers made in their adver- 
tisement accompanying the specimen, “ Wayerley:” and this 
can be said, we believe, of but two other similar enterprises, 
of which one was 'T. B. Peterson's duodecimo edition of 
Dickens. No library, private or public, can be considered 
complete without this edition of Scott, 


The World of Mind. An Elementary Book. By Isaac 
Taylor, 1 vol..12mo. New Yori: Harper & Brothers.—As 
in his “Wesley and Methodism,” his “Loyola and Jesuit- 
ism,” and his “ Natural History of Enthusiasm,” so in this, 
Mr. Taylor exhibits a powerful, well-balanced mind, whose 
thoughts compel their reader to think in turn. The work is 
intended for more than the whiling away of an idle hour, but 
we should pay a poor compliment to our readers, or even to 
the sex in general, if we supposed, on that account, it would 
be less interesting to them, 

Leisure Labors; or, Miscellanies, Historical, Literary and 
Political. By Joseph B. Cobb. 1 vol, 12 mo. New Yorh:: 
D. Appleton & Co.—The author of these papers is a scholar 
and a gentleman. It is not tho first time he has appeared 
in print, however; for a former volume of sketches, by him, 
was published, many years ago, by Carey and Hart; and he 
contributed one or two powerfully written tales to the ear- 
lier volumes of this Magazine. Of the articles, in the book 
before us, that on Jefferson is the most labored; but all are 
excellent. 

The Pirate. By the author of © Waverley.” 2 vols. Bos- 
ton: Ticknor & Fields —These two volumes form the twenty- 
fifth and twenty-sixth of the “Tousehold Edition of Scott's 
Novels:” and the series is now just half completed. This 
would +e a good opportunity, for those who wish a fine 
edition of these standard fictions, to begin to buy the work. 
A vitine weekly, or a novel fortnightly. would place them 
in possession of the entire sett. simultaneously with the pub- 
lication of the last of the series, 
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§ Scenes of Clerical Life, By George Bliot. 1 vol, 8 vo. 
\ New York: Harper & Brothers—Vo readers of “Black wood’s 


5 Magazine” these stories will be familiar, for they originally 
* appeared in that periodical. They are three in number, 
“Janet’s Repentance,” “Mr. Gilfil’s Love Story,” and “The 
Sad Fortunes of the Rey. Amos Barton;” and are all excel- 
lent. They are reprinted in cheap style, double column 
octavo, and are well worth the low price asked for them. 


European Acquaintance. Being Sketches of People in 
Europe. By J. W. De Forest. 1 vol, 12 mo. New Yorks 
Harper & Brothers—A very agreeable book. ‘The author, 
instead of giving us a dry, continuous narrative. has selected 
a few salient scenes, a decided improvement on old-fashioned 
volumes of travel. Mr. De Forest writes in an easy, unaf- 
fected style, which is not the least of his merits. 


Peterson's Philadelphia Counterfeit Detector. Philada: T. 
B. Peterson & Brothers.—Vhough in only its fourth monthly 
number, this “Detector? has alroady established itself on a 
permanent basis. With Drexel & Co. as editors, and Peter- 
son & Brothers as publishers, it is sure to surpass, in circu- 
lation, before long, any similar work in the United States. 

The Works of Tacitus. The Oxford Translation Revised. 
vols. New York: Harper & Brothers.—Vhese two neat 
olumes form part of “ Harper's Classical Library,” and 
bring that capital series nearly to a close. Valuable notes 
* accompany the text, which has been revised from the cele- 
brated Oxford translation. 
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Hide and Seek. By Willie Collins. 1 vol., 8 vo. New 
York: Dick & Fitzgerald. Philada: T. B. Peterson & Bro- 
thers—A cheap edition of what ought to be a good novel; 
but as we have not read it, we cannot positively say so. 
“The Dead Secret,” by Mr. Collins, was a work of real power. 
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THE ROYAL MARRIAGR., 
BY OUR “FASHION EDITOR.” 


Tie dress of the bride was of rich mozre antique, with 
three deep flounces of Iloniton lace. The design of the lace 
consists of bouquets in open-work of the rose. the shamrock 
and the thistle in medallions. At the top of each flounce, on 
either side of the front of the dress, were large bouquets of 
orange flowers and myrtle. The body was also trimmed 
with a Honiton lace berthe, with a large bouquet de corsage of 
orange flowers and myrtle. The train of the dress (worn 
over the skirt just designated) was of white moire antique, 
and three yards in length. It was lined with white satin, 
and trimmed with a quilling of white satin ribbon, two rows 
of Honiton lace, and a wreath of orange flowers and myrtle. 
The head-dress was a wreath of orange flowers and myrtle, 
with a superb veil of Toniton lace of the same design as the 
flounces of the dress. A diamond necklace, earrings and 
brooch were worn by the bride. The Princess Royal, like 
her mother at her own marriage, patronized the lace 
weavers of her own country, rather than those of France or 
Germany. 

Eight noble brides-maids followed the bride, holding up 
her train, four on each side. The design of the dresses, (all 
precisely alike,) was furnished by the Princess Royal her- 
self. They consisted of white glace skirts, entirely covered 
with six deep tulle flounces, over which fell a tunic of tulle, 
trimmed with puffings of tulle, and looped up on one side 
with pink roses and white Scotch heather. ‘he bodies wero 
trimmed with draperies of tulle, with hanging sleeves of the 
same material, trimmed with puflings, A boquet of the 
same flowers was worn in tho girdle and upon each shoulder, 
These dresses were an excellent artistic combination, and 
curious readers will be interested to know that the heather 
was modelled from a sprig gathered by her Royal Mighness 
in her parting walk on the mountains of Balmoral. The 
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head-dresses were wreaths composed of the same flowers as 
those ornamenting the dress. 

The train and body of the Queen’s dress was composed of 
red lilac velvet, trimmed with three rows of lace; the front 
of the body ornamented with diamonds, and the celebrated 
Koh-i-noor as a brooch; the petticoat or skirt was of lilac 
and moire antique, trimmed with a deep flounce of Honiton 
lace; the head-dress, a Royal diadem of diamonds and pearls. 

The Princess of Prussia, mother-in-law of the bride, wore 
a white silk dress with silver worked flounces, a diadem of 
diamonds, feathers, and a lace veil; the train of blue moire 
antique, shot with silver, and embroidered in silver;-neck- 
lace, pink topaz and diamonds. 

The Princesses Alice, Helena and Louisa, the young sisters 
of the bride, wore dresses of white lace over rich pink satin, 
trimmed with corn flowers and daisies. The wreaths for 
the head were of the same flowers. 

Her Royal Wighness the Dutchess of Kent, grandmother 
of the bride, wore a petticoat of white moire antique, bro- 
caded with violet, trimmed with ermine; the stomacher, 
yiolet velvet, with ornaments of diamonds and amethysts. 
The head-dress was formed of white ostrich feathers, dia- 
monds, amethysts, and point lace. The materials of the 
dress and train were of Spitalfields manufacture. 

The Duchess of Cambridge, aunt of the Queen, wore a lilac 
silk dress, with a double skirt, both skirts trimmed with 
puflings of tulle and Honiton lace; the train, lilac moire an- 
tique, trimmed with ermine; a stomacher of diamonds and 
pearls; a necklace of diamonds, Ler Royal Highness’ head- 
dress was composed of a tiara of large pearls and white 
feathers, with a veil of Honiton lace pendent from the back 
of the head. 

The Princess Mary of Cambridge, cousin of the bride, wore 
a double skirt of blue crepe over a glace silk petticoat, orna- 
mented with blush roses and puffings of crepe and blue satin 
ribbon, with two very deep flounces of Brussels lace} the 
train, blue moire trimmed with Mechlin lace, blush roses, 
and ruches of tulle to match the dress; the body trimmed to 
correspond with the train; diamond and pearl stomacher, # 
diamond necklace, ‘The Princess’ head-dress was formed of 
a diadem of diamonds, white feathers, lappets of Brussels 
Jace, and diamond ornaments. 

The carpet for the boudoir, at Windsor Castle, is Royal 
Wilton velvet; and the design orange-blossom in trellis pat- 
tern, on a crimson ground; the border being formed by bou- 
quets of orange-blossom tied with white ribbon. It is a 
remarkably beautiful and elegant work. 

The presents to the bride form a collection of the value of 
many thousands of pounds. Conspicuous among them in its 
light blue velvet casket was the magnificent pearl necklace 
presented by the bridegroom, consisting of thirty-three mag- 
nificent pearls, and of the value of about twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars. Ter Majesty gave a magnificent brilliant 
necklace with eardrops, also three magnificent studs, formed 
of brilliants, surrounding an immense pearl set in the centre 
ofeach stud. There were also three magnificent candelabra, 
ornamented with subjects of the chase, which were the gift 
of her Majesty. ‘The present of the Prince Consort consists 
of a charming bracelet, with brooch and pendant, of 
diamonds and large emeralds. The Prince of Wales pre 
sented his sister with a beautiful opal and diamond necklace, 
brooch, and ear-rings, the whole forming a complete suit of 
jewels. From her sister, the Princess Alice, the bride 
received a charming brooch, formed of diamonds and pearls, 
tastefully set upon a ground of light blue enamel. Her 
three younger sisters, the Princesses Helena, Louisa and 
Beatrice, presented her with three large studs; one formed 
of a pearl surrounded by rubies; a second, a pearl sur- 
rounded by emeralds; anda third a pearl surrounded with 
amethysts. ‘The present of the King and Queen of Prussia, 
consists of a magnificent tiara of brilliants; from the Prince 
of Prussia, a necklace formed of diamonds and turquoise, 


The King of the Belgians presented some most exquisite 
specimens of Brussels lace. The Duke of Saxe-Coburg, a 
$ gold bracelet, with an enamel miniature portrait of his Se- 
rene Highness, and the Duchess of Saxe-Coburg a similar 
bracelet, with portrait of the donor, From the Duchess of 
Saxe Weimar, the Princess received a beautiful gold brace- 
let, adorned with emeralds and rubies. The bride’s aunt, 
the Duchess of Cambridge, presents a magnificent gold 
bracelet, ornamented with diamonds and rubies, Her 
cousin, the Princess Mary, presents a portrait of herself, 
beautifully enamelled, an excellent portrait. The Duke of 
Cambridge has given a beautiful gold bracelet, ornamented 
with opal and diamonds, on a ground of dark blue enamel, 
From her grandmother, the Duchess of Kent, the bride 
receives a magnificent writing-case, and a dressing-case, by 
West, is from the Duchess of Buccleuch. Viscountess Pal- 
merston presents a gold bracelet adorned with emeralds and 
rubies; the Marquis of Breadalbane, an inkstand formed of 
cairngorm and polished Scotch pebbles; Lord Shaftesbury 
contributes a magnificently bound bible, in red morocco and 
gold ornaments; the Marchioness of Breadalbane an oval 
hand-mirror, set in gold, with handle of cairngorm, and 
bordered with Scotch pearls. ‘Che various gentlemen of the 
Queen’s household, have contributed an elegant bracelet, 
ornamented with diamonds and emeralds; and from the 
Maharajah Dhuleep Sing, the brido receives a beautifully 
mounted opera-glass, tastefully gilt, and engraved with the 
eagle and crown of Prussia. 

The presents sent by the Emperor and Empress of Franco 
consist of most valuable paintings, portraits of the Queen 
and the Prince Consort, painted Sevres porcelain, a corbeille 
de marriage made of Sevres porcelain, and filled with the 
choicest gems of Paris workmanship. The Princess also re- 
ceived a beautiful robe of point d@’Alencon, and another of 
point de Bruxelles; also, two albums containing the tapestry 
designs which are being executed at Gobelins for the Prin- 
cess’ rooms at her new home in Berlin. 

There was also a Bible “ presented by upwards of six thou- 
sand of the maidens of the United Kingdom.” It is bound 
in tho richest dark purple morocco, mounted with beauti- 
fully chased clasps and corner-pieces of the purest gold, 
bearing the national rose, shamrock, and thistle, and tho 
arms of her Royal Ilighness as Princess Royal of England. 
At the beginning and end there isa double flyleaf of vellum, 
illuminated in the finest style, these designs being composed 
also of the rose, shamrock, and thistle, with her Royal High-, 
ness’ arms. At the beginning is brilliantly illuminated “To 
her Royal Iighness Victoria Adelaide Mary Loui , Prin- 
cess Royal; with the loyal, loving, and prayerful wishes of 
the maidens of the United Kingdom, on the occasion of her 
Royal Highness’ marriage, 25th January, MPCCCLYIII.” 
And on a scroll below the date the words of the bl 
«he Lord bless thee and keep thee; the Lord make his face 
to shine upon thee and be gracious unto thee; the Lord lift 
up His countenance upon thee and give thee peace.’ ‘Tho 
edgos of tho leaves are brilliantly illuminated, the ornamen- 
tation being relieved by the introduction of the following 
sentences:—On the top—“'Thy word is truth,” and “Seek 
the Lord;” on the side, “God is love,” and “ God is light;” 
and on the lower edges, “Pray always,” and “Watch and 
pray.” Several of these texts were also engraved on the 
clasps. The Bible is contained in a casket of British oak, 
which is elegantly carved. the devices bemg principally 
roses and their leaves. On the top a large * V.” is richly 
gilt, and the words, “Search the Scriptures,” painted in 
enamel; and on the sides and ends are escutcheons, bearing 
the initial “V.” and the arms of the Princess Royal. u 

We haye mentioned but comparatively few of the presents 
received by the bride, and we had almost forgotten one of 
especial interest; that is a riding-whip, the stalk of which 
is formed from the bone of a favorite saddle horse that hed 
diced. ‘The bone is very highly polished and entwined with 
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jewels. The handle of the whip is made of the hoof of the 
pet horse, highly polished. It is in the shape of a horse’s 
foot; the shoe is formed of diamonds, and the nails repre- $ 
sented by rubies. 

The wedding outfit consisted of twelve dozen of every 
article, such as night-dresses, stockings, &c. Among the 
shoes were several pairs of heavy leather walking boots 
with hob-nails in the heels, such as the young princess had 
roamed about Balmoral in. Ladies of America, who think 
anything thicker than paper soles vulgar, profit by the ex- 
ample! 
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PARLOR GAMES. 


CoMPAGNON DE LA MAJOLAINE is a French game. One of § 


the ladies in the company is chosen to represent the captive 
Princess; she is covered with a sheet or tablecloth, large $ 
enongh to envelope her from head to foot, and a handker- 
chief is then tied round her waist over the cloth, so as to 
keep her closely veiled. Four others are then chosen to re- 
present the guards, each holding the handkerchief with one 
hand: they must each wear a large paper star pinned upon 
their breasts. Another of the company represents the 
Prince, and the others his soldiers; they must all wear a 
plume, or something of the sort, upon their heads. All being 
ready, the guards sing in chorus: 
Who passes by this road so late? 
Compagnon de la Majolaine. 
Who passes by this road so late? 
Always gay. 

The Prince and his followers reply: 

The King’s son, of all knights the flower, 
Compagnon de la Majolaine. 

The King’s son, of all knights the flower, 
Always gay. 

The dialogue continues thus; each line accompanied by 

the refrain of “Compagnon de la Majolaine,” &c., as above: 

Guards—What seeks the King’s son in this tower? 

Prince—I come to seek a fair Princess. 

Guards.—The moat is deep, the boat is gone. 

Prince.—But I will swim across the moat! 

Guards.—The walls are high, the gates are locked. 

Prince.—I'll burst the gates, I'l] climb the wall! 

Guards.—Our swords are sharp, our arms are strong. 

Prince-—My arm’s as strong, my sword’s as sharp! 

At the end of the song, the Prince and three of his follow- 
ers adyance, and attempt to snatch the stars on the breasts 
of the guards, who must not quit their hold of the handker- 
chief about the Princess’ waist. They, while defending 
themselyes, endeavor to seize the plumes of their assailants, 
who then pay their forfeits and retire, while another takes 
the place of the conquered person. If the guards are con- 
quered, they retire and pay six forfeits. A guard must not 
be attacked by two persons at a time; but if one guard has } 
an opportunity of assisting his comrade, he is at liberty to 3 
do so. When either side is vanquished, the Princess is un- 
muffled, and she then presides oyer the redemption of the 
forfeits in the usual manner. When all the forfeits are 
called, the Princess is then required to name in the right 
order the persons conquered in the combat. Every one cor- 
rectly named becomes the slave of the Princess, and must 
perform some task which she enjoins before being restored 
to liberty: but when the Princess is mistaken, she must 
pay a forfeit, which she may either redeem herself, or cause 
one of her slaves to do so. > 
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ORIGINAL TABLE RECEIPTS. 
Chicken Fricassee—To serve up a good dish, you must 
take two large chickens, cut them up, and lay them in salt 
and water for one hour; then take them ont, laying them 
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them on a dish, and sprinkle them with a small quantity of 
8 pepper, salt and flour. Have ready a pan containing a little 
3 lard, made quite hot, and place your chickens in it, to brown. 
; After this, take them from out the lard, and put them either 

in a stew-pan, or a pot, and stew them over a slow fire. You 
3 must then add to them a little fine parsley, about six or 
° eight cloves, a small portion of mace, and a little onion; add 
3 as much water as will cover the chickens well. When ready 
3 to serve them up, beat the yokes of two eggs very light, 
3 adding enough lemon juice, whilst beating, to make them 
: taste decidedly of the juice, and then add the egg to your 
$ fricassee, but do not let it boil. If you wish to make ita 
3 brown fricassee, brown a little sugar, and stir it into the 
: stew; you will find it taste delightfully, by adding a small 
lump of butter, and salt and pepper according to your taste. 
$ In order to make it a white fricassee, you must pour into 
the stew a pint of rich cream, instead of the browned sugar, 

Scalloped Oysters,—Have ready a pan or dish, nicely but- 
tered, and line the bottom with a layer of crumbs of bread, 
a small portion of butter, and some salt; take your oysters 
out of their own liquor with a fork. and place a layer of them 
upon the crumbs of bread, &c. Alternate the layers ustil 
your dish is full, and then bake the whole about fifteen 
minutes. A layer of bread, &c., must be the last placed in 
the dish. 

Pickled. Shad, or Herring —After washing and cleansing 
them from blood, rub them with salt, cayenne pepper, 
pounded allspice, and cloves. Cut the fish in pieces, and lay 
3 Saher in a jar, and just cover them with vinegar. Set the 
s jar in a pot of water, to boil; let them steam about an hour 
; or two. The jar must be tied tightly to preserve the flavor 
3 of the spices. 

2 Cocoa Nut Pudding—A Delightful Receipt—Take one good 
; Sized cocoa nut, pare off the rind carefully, grate the nut, 
2 and stir it into one quart of milk flavored with one table- 
3 spoonful of rose-water, and two tablespoonsful of fine, white 
3 sugar, and the inside of a small loaf of stale baker’s bread, 
3 grated fine. Bake the pudding half an hour in a moderate 
3 oven, and when nearly cool, serve it with good cream, 

$ Maccaroni.—Boil your maccaroni until it becomes soft, 
| 

: 
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overasifter After they have become sufficiently dry, place 
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and then pour oyer it a mixture, previously prepared, com- 
posed of three eggs, two tablespoonsful of stale bread 
crumbs, two tablespoonsful of grated cheese, two ounces of 
butter, and half a teacupful of cream; afterwards bake the 
maccaroni half an hour. 

Slip—tTo one quart of milk add one tablespoonful of ren- 
net. Serve it with powdered sugar, and cream. To prepare 
th e rennet, dry it, cut it into small pieces, and put them 

into three pints of wine; it will be fit for use in about two 
weeks. 

Potato Pudding—Rub two pounds of potatoes through a 
\ sieve after they are boiled, and then add to them half a 
2 pound of butter, six eggs, half a pound of sugar, one wine- 
2 glassful of brandy, and some nutmeg. 


y 
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ORIGINAL CAKE RECEIPTS. 


2 Ginger Snaps—Mix four ounces of lard and four ounces 
8 of butter, melted, with four ounces of brown sugar, a pint 
: of molasses, two teaspoonsful of ginger, and a quart of flour. 
} Strain two teaspoonsful of soda, dissolved in a wineglassful 
$ of milk, and add it to the above with sufficient flour for 
rolling the cakes out thin. Cut the dough into small cakes, 
and bake them in a slow oven. 

“Cocoa Nut Cake—Pare a good sized cocoa nut, grate it, 
and add to it an equal quantity of sugar, with the white of 
one egg, well beaten. First mix thoroughly together the 
$ cocoa nut and sugar, and afterward add the egg. Drop the 
} cakes upon—buttered—white unglazed paper, and bake them 
‘ in a moderate oven. 
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Another Receipt for Cocoa Nut Cake—Beat together—as and then take out the chips; add half a pound of alum to the 
for a pound cake—one pound of sugar, half a pound of but- 5 dye; when it is dissolved, wet your goods well with soft 
ter, and six eggs. Have ready two cocoa nuts, grated, and 3 water; then put them all at once into the dye, haying pre- 
stir them into the batter after it is thoroughly mixed; then § viously added to it two tablespoonsful of chymic. If the 
roll it out, cut it into cakes, and bake them in a moderate 3 dye is not sufficiently dark, add more chymic. Rinse the 


oven. 


3 goods in soft water, hang them up awhile in the open air, 


8 ; Rs Sees x 
Ginger Crackers—The necessary ingredients are:—One 8 gud press them whilst they are still wet. One pound of 
quart of molasses, three-quarters of a pound of butter, one $ fustic will answer for the hickory. 


teacupful of sugar, six cents worth of ground cinnamon, two 
cents worth of ground cloves, and as much flour as added to 
the above named articles will form a good dough. 


Ginger Pound Cake.—Mix together six cupsful of flour, 
two cupsful of molasses, one cupful of sugar, two cupsful of 
sour milk, one cupful of butter, four eggs, two tablespoons- 
ful of saleratus, and two teaspoonsful of cinnamen, 

Light Ginger Bread—Work together one quart of mo- 
lasses, half a pint of lard, two tablespoonsful of ginge 
a pint of sour milk, three tablespoonsful of saleratus, and 
enough fiour to form a tolerably thick batter. 


Snow Balls.—Mix together one pound of sugar, and the 
whites of ten eggs, well beaten. Drop the cakes on paper, 
and bake them in a moderate oven. 
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ORIGINAL PUDDING RECEIPTS. 


Tapioca Pudding.—Put a teacupful of tapioca into some 
cold water, and let it soak about six hours, or until it be- 
comes soft; then put it into a tin dish, and pour alittle more 
than a pint of hot water over it, and let it boil for about 
twenty minutes. While boiling add a little salt, and as 
much sugar as is agreeable to you. Pare some tart apples, 
dig out the cores, and fill the openings with brown sugar 
and pieces of lemon peel—or, instead of this, add essence of 
lemon to the tapioca. Put the apples into your pudding 
dish, and pour the tapioca over them. Bake the whole for 
an hour, or until the apples are thoroughly baked. Serve 
the pudding cold, with rich cream for sauce. 


Cottage Pudding.—Beat together one teacupful of sugar, 
and two and a half tablespoonsful of butter; add an egg 
after it is beaten lightly; also, one pint of flour, two tea- 
spoonsful of cream of tartar. Dissolve a teaspoonful of soda 
in a cupful of milk, and add it to the other ingredients. 
Flavor the pudding with brandy; and bake it half an hour. 

Corn Pudding. —(An excellent dish for Supper.)—Score and 
cut off the grains from one dozen ears of corn; add to the 
corn one quart of milk, a small quantity of salt, a piece of 
butter the size of an ordinary walnut, the yolks of three 
eggs, and enough flour to make a thin batter. Bake the 
whole in a pudding dish for half an hour. 

Apple Pudding.—Put one pound of butter into three pints. 
of stewed apples, well mashed; mix in the butter whilst the 
apples are hot. Beat ten eggs into two pounds of sugar; 
then mix the ingredients all together, adding whatever 
essence you prefer. Bake the pudding in good paste. 

Baked Batter Pudding.—Mix together one pint of milk, a 
little salt, three or four eggs, and enough flour to make a 
batter thin enough to run out of aspoon. Bake the pud- 
ding about an hour. Some sugar, butter, and cream stirred 
together are suitable for sauce. 

Another Apple Pudding.—The ingredients are two pounds 
and a half of stewed apples, half a pound of butter, half a 
pound of sngar, seven eggs, and two lemons. Bake in paste. 
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ORIGINAL RECEIPTS FOR DYEING. 
To Dye Woolens Green.—Procure two quarts of hickory 


$ 
after this throw in half an ounce of potash. When the in- 


2 gredients are thoroughly dissolyed, wet your goods well, and 
$ 


To Dye Woolens Orange.—Dissolve—in as much boiling 
soft water as will cover your material—one ounce of Anetta; 


: put them in the dye. When sufficiently colored, take them 
out, and wash them well in suds: air them a little, and press 

them when wet. 4 
To Dye Woolens Sky Bliue.—Boil one gallon of water, then 

add one tablespoonful of chymic, put in your goods, and let 


pre. 


r, half ¢ them remain until they have acquired a proper color. Rinse 
8 iy q proy 


3 them in soap-suds and water. 
§ To Dye Woolens Chymic.—Chymic is formed by the com- 
$ bination of four ounces of vitriol, and one ounce of pulverized 
; Spanish float indigo. Stir these articles together with the 
stem of a pipe for one hour. In twenty-four hours it will be 
ready for use. 7 
To Dye Woolens Blaci:.—The necessary ingredients are two 
3 and a half pounds of logwood, a quarter of a pound of cop- 
} peras, two ounces of blue stone. Observe the same rules— 
$ as were previously. stated—for wetting the goods, &c, 
§ To Dye Yarn Red.—For two and a half pounds of yarn, 
take one pound of madder, one pound of alum, and six 
buckets of soft water. 
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3 ORIGINAL PICKLE RECEIPTS. 


8 Tomato Catsup—Cut the tomatoes into slices, salt them, 
$ and after leaving them-stand over night, strain them. To 
$ every quart of juice a quarter of an ounce of ground cinna- 
8 mon, a quarter of an ounce of cloves, and a quarter of an 
ounce of mace. To every gallon of juice add one-eighth of 
an ounce of cayenne pepper. Boil away one half of the 
juice. The spices are not to be added until a few minutes 
before the catsup is done. Secure the catsup in bottles, air 
tight. Another method is to add to one peck of tomatoes, 
one pint of vinegar, one tablespoonful of cloyes and allspice, 
one tablespoonful black pepper, two pods of green pepper— 
cut in small pieces, and as much salt as is agreeable to you. 
Let the catsup boil at least three-quarters of an hour. 

Pickling Vinegar—Add one pound of sliced, dried ginger, 
one pound of horse-radish, scraped and dried, one pound of 
mustard seed, one ounce of long pepper, one ounce of mace, 
and one ounce of finely powdered nutmegs to two gallons 
of strong vinegar; let it stand twelve months, stirring it fre- 
quently. After you have used this vinegar for pickling pur- 
poses, you can renew it by pouring two more gallons of 
vinegar over the ingredients remaining in your jug or cask, 
3 adding some more mace and nutmegs—Iet this vinegar stand 
3 for another year. When the prepared vinegar is poured 
§ from off the ingredients, do it very carefully, so that it may 
§ be quite clear. 

Sweet Pickled Cantelopes—Take eight cantelopes—ripe, 
but firm—pare and seed them, half or quarter them, and 
then lay them in cold vinegar for twenty-four hours. Next 
take one quart of vinegar to two pounds of sugar, with mace, 
cinnamon, and a few cloves; boil these ingredients, add them 
to the fruit, and let it boil for ten or fifteen minutes. Then 
put them into a jar, and pour the syrup over them. 

Green Pickles.—Wrap the pickles in grape leayes, put 
: them in weak boiling vinegar, and let them boil abont fifteen 
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bark, and two quarts of black oak bark. 'The latter must : minutes. Afterward add some cold vinegar, two or three 
be ground, but the former need not be if it is green: boil 3 red peppers to the gallon, also some allspice, horse-radish, 
them briskly for one hour, in ten or twelve gallons of water, ? mustard and cinnamon. 
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FASHTONS FOR APRIL. place. At the edge of the sleeve, a ribbon is run in the 
Fig. 1.—Rivme-Hasir for a gentleman. § puffing to form a transparent under the lace. “Phe same 
Fig. 1.—Ripina-Hanir For 4 Lapy oF DARE GREEN CLora.— $ small bows are stuck about the puffs, and a large bow of 
The skirt should contain three widths of cloth, and for a 8 ribbon is put on one side of each sleeve. Others are com- 
medium sized lady bea yard and a half long. The corsage § posed of large balloons of muslin intersected by rows of purl 
closes up to the throat, Whe sleeves are nearly tight to the 3 with narrow velvets run in it. 
elbow; below that they widen a little. White linen collar : A slight change of form is apparent in some of the new 
and full under-sleeves. Black beaver hat and plume. evening dresses. It consixts in the skirt being shorter in 
Fig. 1.—A Hovusr Dress or Buur Sm«K.—Over the full, ; front than behind—just sufficiently short to show the feet; 
plain skirt is worn a basque of white mull, trimmed with $ whilst at the back it is rather long. One of the dresses made 
rich needlework, and ornamented with bows of ribbon. $ with a skirt of the form just mentioned is composed of ceru- 
Fic. Iv.—A Mornina Dress or Peart coLoRED CASHMERE, 3 lean blue velvet, and with it are to be worn shoes of blue 
trimmed down the front and the sleeves with a checked : moire antique, with rosettes and small heels. The corsage 
silk of gay colors. We give this style, not for what we think § of the dress is high and pointed, and has a small basque. 
its beauty, but because it is the latest novelty: Whe front § Uhe trimming consists of brandeburgs, formed of twists of 
of the body fits closely to the figure, but at the back the $ blue yelvet. The sleeves are double, the under ones being 
dress is in one piece, and hangs loosely, like the trains of the § long and plain, the upper ones in putts, reaching mid-way 
Princess Royal of France, which always hung from the § down the arm. 


shoulders. ‘Che sleeves are in the Venetian style. SHAWLS, AND MANTILLAS of the shawl shape will be ver: 
y P' NG 
Fic. y.—Bonner or Ware Craps. much worn this spring. 
Fig. yi—Bonnut or Ricg Straw, trimmed with blonde ; Bonnuts have not altered very much in style. ‘The face 
and flowers. § still continues round, with a full under-trimming. Some 
Fig. vit.—StRaw CaP ror A VERY smatn Boy, ornamented 2 few of the Murie Stuart sha) pe, that is pointed and flat on 
> ° P 
with a white feather, and heavy white ribbon. ¢ the top, and very “flaring” at the sides, have appeared, but 
Fie. vur—Ficuu ov Ware Tvurin—Vhe three frills, in they aro by no means general. An elegant wedding order, 
rans ues g g 
which is hemmed a narrow pink ribbon, mest in a point at ¢ just completed, includes a bonnet of plain white satin, trim- 
? Pp ed Pp 


the waist behind: the front is crossed by narrow guillings ¢ med with bonquets of white hyacinth. ‘To this bonnet is. 
of fulle, with a pink ribbon in the centre; thesame trimming s attached a veil of rich white blonde. ‘This seems something 
is down the centre of front, the ends of the fichu crossing at 3 like a revival of past fashions. 
the waist; they are trimmed with two frills. 2 BrRoocurs mounted in the stomacher style are being again 
Wid. 1x—Berrur Cars or Turin, trimmed: with blonde 3 worn. In plain style of costume no ornaments are more ap- 
lace.and bows of ribbon. § propriate, or indeed more fashionable than those composed 
GuyEnaL RemarKs.—Flounces still continne popular, and 2 of hai. Hair jewelery may be said to have now arrived at 
will be very much so for thin, summer dresses. Double 3 perfection. We have just seen a bracelet, the band of which 
skirts will bo much worn, however, as well as those trimmed.? is formed of a plait of light, silky hair, and the clasp, which 
down the sides, 3 is of blue enamel, is set with fine pearls in a most tasteful 
Basques are still in favor, though some bodies are made : and elaborate design. Another clasp, destined for a bracelet 
withont them, ‘'Dhose latter usually have a sharp point in } of dark hair, is of rnby enamel, set with small diamonds. A 
front. Low-necked bodies have a point both before and be- 3 bracelet, intended for mourning, is composed of silver medal- 
hind. Whe Raphael corsage is very much worn. “This is cut § lions, with beautiful designs in black enamel. he hair is 
square across the front, with straps across the shoulders. } set in the centre of each medallion. On the clasp the cipher 
if the corsage is low, it is cut square across the back of the 3 is wrought in enamel and hair, and a ground of silver. A 
neck also, 3 beautiful reliquatre has recently been made for the Empress 
SLEEVES are made according to the fancy of the wearer. > Eugenie. It is a locket, in the form of a heart, and it con- 
They are all wide at the bottom, however. § tains the hair of the Emperor and of Queen Hortense, the 
UNDER-SLEEVES ARE VERY FULL AND Purrsp.—They nearly ¢ Winperor’s mother. The locket is richly set with sapphires 
all have a colored wristband, with a row of lace on ¢ach side, and pearls. y 
| 
3 
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Fans are becoming quite an expensive item of dress. We 
Valenciennes, lately noticed the newly-introduced mode of having the fan 
THE MARre-AN?oINETTE ictus, though nolonger.anoyelty, ¢ in harmony with the color of the dress. This fashion has 


are still much worn. Some are made pnffed all over in tulle 3 called for the introduction of some exquisite fans, of various 
with squares of narrew velvet or ribbons. The ground of 


these fichus is covered with small bows. The sleeves to 
match are made of the same spotted tulle and trimmed with 


CoLLARS sire again made of insertion, trimmed with fine 


showy colors. “They are spangled with gold or silver, in a 
vast variety of elegant designs. Some of these colored fans 
have caryed sandal-wood mountings. 
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PUBLISHER’S CORNER. 


How To Remitr.—In remitting, write legibly, at the top of ¢ “Prrerson” AND “HanpEr.”—For $3.50. we will send a 
your letter, the names of your post-office, county and state. copy of “Peterson” and “ Harper’s Magazine,” for one year. 
Bills, current in the subscriber's neighborhood, taken at $ But where part of a remittance is intended for another pub- 
par; but Pennsylvania, New York or New England bills  lisher, wé do not take the risk of that part. 
preferred. If the sum is large, buy a draft. if possible, on 8 —— 

Philadelphia or New York, deducting the exchange. Postage on “Prrerson.”—This, when pre-paid quarterly, 
— at the office of delivery, is one and a half cents a number, 

Apprtroxs to Ciuss.—When additions are made to clubs, $ per month, or four cents and a half for the three months: if 
no additional premium is given, until sufficient names are § not pre-paid it is double this, 
forwarded to make a new club. For three subscribers, at —_— 
$1,66 cach, we give a premium; for five at $1,50; or for eight PrewiumM.—When entitied to a premium, state, distirictly, 


at - Where four are added at $1,25, toa club of eight, ; what you prefer. Where no such statement is made we 
we do not give a premium: there must be eight ° < shall send “Phe Casket.” 
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LES MODES PARISIENNE. 





HEAD-DRESS. ; CAPE. HEAD-DRESS. 
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NEW STYLE DRESS. 





EMBROIDERY. 
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COLLAR, CUFF, 





BRAIDING PATTERN. 


HANDKERCHIEF CORNER AND BORDER. 
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PATTERNS FOR SLEEVES. 
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BY MRS. M. A. DENISON. 





Mrs. Grancer, Mrs. Dr. West, and Mrs. Lee, $ adopted a conyenient fashion by which I could 
all happened to meet at the residence of Lawyer 3 secure more time to myself, sometimes painfully 
Grand, one morning. ‘They were fashionable 3 smitten with the reproaches of my conscience 
women, and of course making fashionable calls. ; “The day wore away, and when Mr. Lee came 

Mrs. Grand’s first impulse was to be ‘not at : home, he startled me with the news that a very 
home,” as she felt somewhat indisposed, but on $ dear and intimate friend was dead. 
second thought *she contrived to infuse a Tittle § “<Tt cannot be,’ was my reply, ‘for she ex- 
animation into her pretty features, and crept $ acted of me a solemn promise that I would, alone, 
down stairs. The ladies, however, were so cor- sit by her dying pillow, as she had a secret of 
dial and so chatty, that Mrs. Lawyer Grand did § ; ‘great importance to reveal tome. You must be 
not regret having made the effort. misinformed; no one has been for me’—here 

Conversation for once took an unexpected turn, } suddenly a horrible suspicion crossed my mind. 
and instead of wasting exclamations upon that 3 ‘She sent for you, but you were not at home,’ 
Mrs. Upham’s extravagant bonnet, or Miss Smith, $ said Mr. Lee, innocently; then he continued, ‘I 
the little flirt’s new moire antique, the theme was, am sorry for Charles, her husband; he thinks 
“Not at home.” her distress was much aggravated by your ab- 

Mrs. Granger declared she could see no harm } sence, from the fact that she called your name 
in such a very little white lie, for in one sense piteously. He would have sought for you, but 
people were not at home—to company! She$ your servant said she did not know where you 
found it a most convenient thing for bores, and Shad gone. I am sorry. You must have been 
if she had a headache, or wanted a day for her- 3 out longer than usual, for Charles sent his man 
self, she did not scruple to use it. ‘ over here three times.’ 

“T shall remember that!” said Mrs. Lee, “Never in all my life did I experience such 
laughing. loathing of myself, such utter humiliation. My 

“Oh! to my intimate friends I am, of course, ‘ servant had gone further than I, in adding false- 
always at home,” replied Mrs. Granger, blushing : hood to falsehood, and I had placed it out of my 
scarlet—‘‘but now confess, you dear piece of \ power to reprove her by my own equivocation. 
propriety, that you use this subterfuge occasion- $I felt humbled to the very dust, and the next 
ally. You certainly cannot always see your im- $day I resolved over the cold clay of my friend, 
mense circle of visitors at home.” $ that I would never under any circumstances say, 

“TI certainly cannot; but I believe I never sent $ ‘Not at home!’” 
that message to the door but once, and for that § $ «But did you find out the secret?” asked Mrs. 
once,” she continued, a painful look crossing her $ Granger. ; 
sweet face, “I shall never forgive myself. It § ‘Never; it died with her. It was in relation 
was more than three years ago, and when I told : 3 to a little child in the family, and I have always 
my servant that morning to say, ‘Not at home’ § felt a painful consciousness that I might have 
to whoever might call, except she knew it was } received information by which the poor little 
some intimate friend, I felt my cheeks tingle, s thing could be greatly benefited.” 
and the girl’s look of surprise mortified me ex- } % Mrs. Granger untied her delicate bonnet 
ceedingly. But she went about her duties, and es strings, and took to fanning herself with a lace 
I about mine, sometimes pleased that I had ‘handkerchief. Mrs. Grand immediately arose 
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and offered her a gorgeous Indian fan that lay 3 “IT do very well without resorting to a false- 
on a little table near. < hood.” 
«That reminds me,” said Mrs, Dr. West, “of § “Oh! dear me; you can’t call it a lie!” ex- 
a similar circumstance that occurred in my hus- § claimed Mrs. Granger, much mortified. 
band’s practice. When we first moved into the ‘Then what is it?” 
city, we were very intimate with the family of § The calm, quiet tone quite nonplused Mrs. 
Justice Allen. They lived in the suburbs in a$ Granger. She pulled at her glove uneasily— 
beautiful mansion. The doctor called there § “Why! it is—why certainly—not exactly a lie!” 
quite often as a friend and acquaintance. Mrs. ? and then she hesitated. 
Allen had but one child, a son, some five years : “What else can you callit? Suppose I should 
old, a little angel in appearance and disposition, $ } tell a friend, who might happen to ask me, that 
and as complete an idol as ever shared the love $I had not visited Mrs. Grand to- -day.?? 
of two devoted hearts. One day my husband “Why! of course it would be false.” Mrs. 
rode by there, and as was his wont stopped a Granger was growing fidgety. 
moment. A new servant who did not know him § ; ‘Well, and where is the difference if Mrs. 
met him, and told him the mistress was not at ; Grand had sent word that she was not at home? 
home; so he rode off again. Some two hours} Certainly we should haye felt bound to believe 
after he came home, and was surprised when I 3 the correctness of the message.” 
told him that Judge Allen’s man had been after $ } Mrs. Grand made a nice little mental promise 
him long ago; that Mrs. Allen was nearly crazy, ; that perhaps she never would do so again. 
and the child dying, having accidentally are “Besides,” chimed in Mrs. Lee, “I think it 
lowed poison. He hurried back. The house : leads to loss of confidence in one’s friends. We 
was thronged with doctors, and little Eugene § cannot tell those who would wantonly deceive 
lay just breathing his last. He ascertained § us, from others who for worlds would not give 
what time the accident occurred, and found that, $ {us a false impression.” 
had he not been misinformed at the period of § ; “T must say!’ exclaimed Mrs. West, reso- 
his first visit, he could easily have saved his life. $ S lutely buttoning her gloves, ‘‘it is an ugly way 
When Mrs. Allen learned that he actually stood $ Sof displaying one’s partiality. For instance, I 
before her door at the very moment she dis- take particular pains to call on Mrs. Granger 
covered that her child was ill, her reason for- to-day. She is ‘not at home.’ I regret it, leave 
sook her, and she has never since fully recovered. § my card, and to-morrow meet Mrs. Lee and Mrs. 
She had given strict orders that morning that § Grand, and understand from them that they 
she was at home to no one; and, unfortunately, $ spent a delightful hour with Mrs. Granger. At 
a physician could not be found till nearly an $ the very time that lady was not at home to me, 
iota too late.” $ they were chatting quite cosily in her parlor.” 
‘‘Dear me,”’ said Mrs. Granger, petuanity; © Mrs. Granger coughed slightly, and became 
“what can one do when one’s visiting list is so $ very busy fingering her collar, twitching her 
large?” and she drew together the folds of a bonnet strings, and manceuvring in various ways 
magnificent cashmere shawl. ‘One would not? previous to retiring. I, meantime, a silent and 
like to send down an excuse; for my part I don’t 3 unseen listener, jotted down the foregoing. Per- 
see how you get along.” ‘ haps it will not be amiss to think of it. 
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BY FRANCES HENRIETTA SHEFFIELD. 





Tuer sun hath sent his fairy fleet 
Across the azure sea; 

And spectre-like, each sunbeam bright 
Moves onward silently. 


The burning stars, those flowers that deck 
God’s garden ground on high. 


Now in her nest each wild bird dreams, 
With head beneath its wing, 

Save only that dear bird, that through 
The solemn night doth sing. 


But lo! from out her maiden bower 
The young moon cometh now, 
Half shadowed, like the yeil-like clouds 


That fost above neater Say, dearest, on such eve as this, 


So calm above, below; 
If I did speak soft words to thee, 
Say, would’st thou answer no? 


And see, ’neath her unsandaled feet, 
Like golden blossoms, lie 
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MARRIAGE ,.OF CONVENIENCE. 





BY E. W. 


DEWEES,. 





Mrs. Cirver was what is called a sensible, 
managing woman. She had managed for herself 
in her youth—for her young family afterward, 
and now she was managing for her daughters. 
Everything was in excellent train. The matri- 
monial hook had been artfully set at all sorts of 
inviting angles, and at length her finest fish— 
her prize fish, which she had watched with long- 
ing eyes for months, had been allowed to bite, 
and was now dangling at the end of her line; 
that is to say, rich Mr. had at length pro- 
posed for her eldest daughter. 

But now—just at this very moment—the mo- 
ment of triumph—must a most exasperating diffi- 
culty arise from a most unexpected quarter. 

Miss Charlotte must needs be seized with a 
fit of sentiment, or perversity, and declared that 
she did not love Mr. , and could not, or 
would not, marry him. 

This rebellion in her own camp was most try- 
ing to Mrs. Clever; but she was too good a gene- 
ral to give up a battle half fought, or even to 
allow the enemy to perceive her annoyance. 

Therefore, though her natural heart longed to 
ease itself by berating her daughter soundly for 
her absurdity, she by no means yielded to this 
temptation. On the contrary, she adopted the 
persuasive and reasoning style of coercion. 

“Now, Lottie, my love, let us talk this matter 
over calmly and reasonably. Do not let us in 
things of such importance be swayed by pre- 
judices, or whims. Now tell me candidly, dear, 
have you any real, important objections to urge 
against Mr. ? He is a man of strict honor 
and probity—not disagreeable personally in any 
way—he is a man of property, and what more 
you want, or expect, I can’t imagine. Surely, 
my dear, your affections are not pre-engaged.” 

“No, mamma.” 

“What then, my love?” 

Charlotte was silent. She knew from expe- 
rience if was no use debating the matter with 
her mother, for this’ ground had been gone over 
often before, and she had always found herself 
outgeneraled, 

“Speak freely, my dear,” continued Mrs, Cle- 
ver, with an air of fairness, ‘‘I should be glad to 
have your views, and any reasonable objections 
will have their weight with me, I assure you.” 











3 ‘He is so old,” pouted Charlotte. 

$ “Old, my dear? Did I understand you to say 
Sold? He cannot be more than thirty-five, and 
> you are twenty. He only seems old to you be- 
: cause you are so young. ‘That difficulty will de- 
§ crease with every day you live. You would not 
consider a woman of thirty ill-mated with a man 
3 of forty-five, would you? That, my dear, I must 
consider a most trivial objection.” 

“Td have him, if I were you, sister,” perti- 

nently remarked at this point Miss Emma, the 
second daughter, who inherited her mother’s 
peculiar kind of talent, and had been listening 
: to the conversation with keen interest, 
s ‘No, you wouldn’t, Em, if you felt as I do,” 
ssaid Lottie, sadly. ‘You do not know how I 
$long for love and sympathy—and to give up all 
Shope of it! Besides, I have read—I am sure, 
‘ that a marriage without love is something wicked, 
Sas well as dreadful. I cannot—cannot consent 
to it.” 

“Let us leave sentiment and come back, if 
you please, to common sense, and real objec- 
tions to this match—if there are any,” cried 
Mrs. Clever, rather sharply. ‘The only objec- 
tion I have heard yet is, that Mr. is exces- 
sively aged at thirty-five. Anything else, my 
dear ?”’ 

Lottie tried to think of something new to urge, 
for she was tired of going over old ground. 

“‘T don’t like his nose,” she remarked, after 
mature deliberation, 

“Oh, sister!” exclaimed pert Miss Em, ‘I 
think he has a delightful nose!” 

“Very well then, marry him and his nose 
yourself, if you like them—I don’t like either 
of them,” rejoined Lottie, spitefully, for she was 
vexed that her sister should join forces with her 
mother against her. 

“Unfortunately he don’t want me, or I would 
in a minute,” replied that spirited and matter- 
of-fact young lady, ‘Just think, sister! you 
will have an elegant house, and plenty of money 
to begin with, and in a few years I dare say you 
will keep your carriage.” 

‘TY do not wish to sell myself for houses and 
carriages,” replied Lottie, coldly. 

«And you could make the girls and me such 


elegant presents,” suggested Emma, shrewdly. 
339 
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840 THE MARRIAGE OF CONVENIENCE. 


Mrs. Clever thought it time to interfere. ; hoped. Still it was not without its weight. The 

«“My dear child, there is no talk, or thought, $idea of going alone among strangers as a de- 
of your ‘selling yourself,’ as you callit. You$ : pendent, was anything but alluring; she began 
are to do just as you please in this matter. But ’ to consider whether it might not be even more 
it is right you should look at things as they $ disagreeable than to be mistress of a splendid 
really are. In making a contract of marriage § $ establishment, even if she were not in love with 
the circumstance of a comfortable settlement for $ * the master of it. 


life is an important one, and may surely be con- 3 In short, the affair ended, as the reader might 


sidered as such, without suspicion of mercenary $ have guessed from the first. 
views. We are poor, as you well know; and with: Lottie, young, pretty, full of sentiment, as 
a large family to provide for, and three other well as feeling, consented to make a ‘marriage 
daughters to settle, I am naturally disappointed ; of convenience.” 
that you should throw unnecessary difficulties $ During the courtship, which Mrs. Clever took 
in the way of a@ marriage in every way more § care should be very short, her mind misgaye her 
advantageous than I hoped for, for you. You) often, but the wary mother watched her care- 
may think, most young girls do, that you will $ fully, and was always at hand to say just the 
haye plenty other chances. But 1 know more} right thing, at the right moment; and so she was 
about such things than you do, and I tell you’ kept up to the work till the wedding day came, 
that very few girls have more than one such $ and she was actually married. 
offer in their lives, unless they are rich, or pos-} Then Mrs. Clever took a long breath. The 
sess uncommon attractions. But apart from con- 3 first she had enjoyed for two months. 
siderations of your own welfare, my dear, you Her troubles were oyer, those of poor Lottie 
should think a little also, of the interests of your } just begun. 
sisters. Emma is now nearly nineteen, and old’ I doubt if a more unhappy creature existed on 
enough to be married ’ the whole face of the creation, than Lottie during 
“Yes, mamma,’ chimed in that ever ready i the first year of her marriage. 
young person. i She was, as I have remarked, a girl of feeling 
“And with the younger girls coming on—it $ and—not sentimentality—but sentiment. She 
certainly would be for their advantage that you 3 was deeply, cruelly disappointed in the reali- 
should be settled out of the way.” g zation of all those tender, youthful longings, 
‘Oh, dear mamma! are you and they so: which lie in a woman’s heart, like the perfume 
anxious to get rid of me?” cried Lottie, her : in the cup of a flower. She felt alone utterly. 
eyes filling with tears. She could not complain of her husband—he 
“Not at all, my dear,” returned the mother. } was kind to her—loved her. But he was fifteen 
“T do not call it getting rid of you, to have you : years her senior, and had been married before— 
settled comfortably right close by us. As I haye § that is to say, the bloom was gone from his sen- 
said before, it is absolutely necessary to look at : timent—the freshness from his heart. ‘* Love’s 
this affair in a common sense, and practical $ young dream,” which surely comes once to all, 
point of view. You know your father’s salary 3 and often but once, he had already dreamed out, 
is small, and only by great management are we $ and she had not been its object. 
able to make both ends meet. With great diffi-$ Besides that, Mr. was deeply immersed 
culty we have brought you up—given you a good in business, and Lottie found herself in her 
education, and allowed you to see something of $ splendid house more lonely than Robinson Cru- 
the world, expecting, of course, that when oppor- soe on his island. The excitement which was 
tunity offered you would marry, and so provide ‘ afforded the latter in the fear of the cannibal, 
for yourself. Thus, my child, we have done our } was supplied to her in the shape of the nervous 
duty by you, and can do no more. » Your sisters? dread she felt of her husband. She trembled 
have equal rights, and now come in for their sand turned pale at his footsteps, and many a 
claims. Therefore, if you choose willfully and $ time she felt, and sometimes yielded to the temp- 
foolishly to reject this advantageous offer, for } tation to fly and hide herself from him. 
no better reason than that you don’t like the } Meantime, she augmented the distress of her 
shape of the man’s nose, I shall consider it my $ S situation by yielding to a morbid way of dwell- 
duty to seek some situation for you as governess} ing upon it. Far from trying to look on the 
or companion, and expect you henceforth to sup- 3 brightest side of things and make the best of 
port yourself.” $ them, she found a melancholy pleasure in making 
This coup d’etat, which petrified Emma, was} the most of her troubles. 
much less effective on Lottie than Mrs. Clever} ~ It was not till after the birth of her first child 
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that she began to regard things differently. I 


The germ of sincere affection then planted 
was impossible but that this event should effec 


$ 
s grew and throye, for it had a rich soil in Lot- 

a revolution in her state of mind. os ‘ tie’s really warm and loving heart, and she had 

The heart which had lain like a cold and dead $ the immense advantage of a well-founded esteem 
thing in her breast, was now alive and active. It 3 for her husband to start from. As years rolled 
was beating and throbbing with such a force of } on, and her disappointment in regard to the non- 
maternal love, that its active vitality revivified 3 fulfilment of certain youthful misgivings grew 
her whole being. Hitherto she had coldly said 3 less keen, she came at last from little to little 
to herself, ‘* Mr. is the man to whom I owe $ to think her husband the first and best of men, 
allegiance—but not love—which I have never }and would not have exchanged him for Gen. 
professed,” but it was impossible to regard the Washington himself. But that is always the 
father of her child in that light. On one point $ way with women, they never know moderation. 
at least they now sympathized deeply and I am afraid from the way my moral seems to 
strongly together. It touched her to see the} point, that the reader may think I am an adyo- 
father’s tenderness and fondness for the little $ cate for marriages of convenience. Not at all. 
one. She smiled with pleasure as she watched } I give my voice decidedly against them. I think 
with what clumsy gentleness he adapted his {my heroine ran a terrible risk—one I should by 
rude forces to the fragile claimant for his care. $no means advise you to run, fair reader—that 
She declared that to see him carrying the baby, ? is, at least, if you know yourself to be a woman 
made her think of a locomotive trying to adapt; of feeling. If constituted like Miss Emma and 
itself to the task of drawing a butterfly—it was § thousands of others, don’t distress yourself with 
impossible to put on little enough power. any anxieties about yourself. ‘They are uncalled 

In short, for the first time, her heart pulsated $ for. I will warrant you not to die of a broken 
healthfully and warmly toward him. It was but heart under any circumstances whatever; I as- 
a thimble full of leaven—in the first place, but } sure you that you may safely risk even the trials 
leayen is a wonderful thing, and in this, as in$of a marriage of convenience, without fear of 
many other cases, it sufficed to leaven the wholo ¢ tragical consequences. 
lump. She was saved. 
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BY L. DAME. 





Tinkuine footsteps ’mid the flowers 
On my ear at twilight fell, | 
Making music soft as echoes, 
From a sweet-toned silver bell; 
And T paused awhile to listen, 
Filled with wonder and delight, 
Knowing it to be the fairy 
Who oft visits me at night. 


There, she said, I haye sweet sisters, 
Sporting by the crystal springs, 
Flitting o’er the blooming grasses, 
On their rainbow-tinted wings, 
Gathering dew-drops from the rose leaves, 
Where they lay like shining pearls, 
And with little snowy fingers 
Wreathing them amid their curls. 


She shad folded up the blossoms, 
Ere the chilly night-dews fell, 
Hushed the bee to quiet slumber 
In his honey-laden cell; 
She had set the birds a dreaming 
In their nests upon the tree, 
Heard the crickets say their vespers, 
And now came to talk with me. 


In my island home dark tempests 
Never sweep the azure skies, 
But a bright eternal Summer 
On its bloom forever lies; 

And the crimson robes of sunset, 
‘Trailing o’er the sleeping sea, 
Seem to wake its dreamy ripples, 

Till they dance in ecstasy. 


I was seated ’neath the woodbine, 
And the tiny leaves o’erhead 
Clapped their little hands with pleasure As this cunning little fairy 
At each word the fairy said; Plumed her shining wings for flight; 
For she told me such sweet stories, Yet the artless tale she told me, 
All about a bright green isle Lingers still within my heart, 
Sleeping on the moonlight ocean, Like a dream of happy childhood 
That I scarcely breathed the while. When ‘the joys of life depart. 


But the shades of twilight deepened 
Into shadows of the night, 
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AUNT RACHEL. 





BY CLARA AUGUSTA, 


. 





Tue first time I ever saw aunt Rachel was s trary to the expectations of us all, rallied, and 
under painful circumstances. My mother was ; grew better. Then, when all danger was over, 
taken violently ill with lung fever, and my $ aunt Rachel went away to her own home, where 
father sent for aunt Rachel to come and mind other duties called her, promising, however, to 
her. 2 come again for a visit in early summer. 

She arrived at Hawthorne late in the evening 3 Sitting one day in my mother’s chamber, I 
of a bleak November day, bringing comfort, and 3 said, somewhat abruptly, ; 
almost happiness. I remember her now, just ae ‘‘Mother, what makes aunt Rachel so pale 
she stood within the dimly lighted parlor, the {and quiet? Did she never have any one to love 
crimson folds of her shawl falling around her ther?” 
tall, elegant form; and the single white feather ; My mother smiled—a sad smile—and passing 
turning gracefully over her bonnet of plain drab, } her hand lightly oyer my hair, she asked, 
Everything that pertained to aunt Rachel monet ‘How came you to think of these things—so 
sessed a living, distinct grace—a grace like 3 far beyond your age, my child? Aunt Rachel ig 
nothing else in life. not a gloomy woman!” 

Iwas sitting, half hidden by the drapery of 3 “Gloomy? Oh, no, mother; but there is some- 
a window, weeping bitterly; for they told me} thing very far off in her dear, soft eyes; and 
that my mother had but a little while to live; 8 then, when she speaks, her voice is like the sum- 
and with all a young child’s outgushing affec- i mer wind in the low pines—at least it seems so 

; 
3 


tion, I was nigh heart-broken. to me.” ‘ 
Aunt Rachel came towards me, and drew me “Mildred, you have strange fancies, much like 
gently to her side. $ poor Rachel,” she added, musingly. ‘Your aunt 


“Mary’s own image,” she said, in her low, } Rachel has known sorrow, but itis all over now, 
melodious tones; ‘‘my child, I am your mother’s 3 and she is a very happy, holy woman—just such 
only sister—your aunt Rachel. Are you glad {a woman as I would wish my own little daughter 
that I have come?” $ to become, should it please God to spare her life 

She looked down into my eyes with a. smile 3 so long.” 
peculiarly her own; I could only throw my arms : My mother turned away to hide the gathering 
around her neck, and murmur over the name } moisture in her eyes, and I went down stairs, 
which I had scarcely learned, but which, from 3 and out upon the snowy walk, thinking yery 
the very first, had seemed so very sweet to me. solemnly of aunt Rachel. 

‘Aunt Rachel! Dear aunt Rachel!” Six years went by with all their varied 

She kissed me very softly, and then glided § changes, and in that time I had grown to a tall 
away up stairs to my mother’s chamber. I saw $ girl of fifteen. I had seen aunt Rachel but once 
her no more until the next morning, at break-$in the interval—her mother was dead, and my 
fast, and her sad, sweet image daguerreotyped $ grandfather’s health needed her undivided atten- 
itself upon my memory forever. tion. 

Aunt Rachel was not old—she could not have Ever, in her love-missions to my mother, there 
been more than twenty-seven. In form, she was} came for me some little token of remembrance, 
slightly above the medium height of women, ? and these things were held by me in a sacred 
slender and graceful. Her complexion was § corner of my heart, to be looked at only when op- 
clear, almost transparent, and a shadow of suf- $ pressed by those vague, uncertain fits of sadness, 
fering lay darkly upon her forehead, and lingered $ which haye been my portion from earliest youth. 
far back in the depths of her soft, hazel eyes. : At length there came a letter with a mourning 
Her hair was wreathed around her headin glossy } border and a black seal! My mother opened it 
waves of brown. and a few stray locks which } with trembling hands, and, after reading it tear- 
had escaped from their confinement, fell over $ fully to the end, she bowed her head on her 
her neck in shining curls. $ folded arms and wept unresirainedly. I stole 


She remained with us until my mother, con- * softly up to her, and asked her why she grieved. 
342 
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“Your grandfather is dead, Mildred! My; I had spent several weeks with aunt Rachel— 
poor father, dead and buried, and his eldest { weeks of sweet communion with her gifted, re- 
child not there. But im my sorrow lam unmind- $ fined nature—when she was taken sick of (the 





wee 








ful of my suffering sister. Mildred, aunt Rachel 


wishes you to go to her and remain a few months. § 


The great house is yery lonely now, she says. 
Will you go?” 

‘Go? to be sure I will! But mother, can you 
spare me so long?” 

Two days after the reception of aunt Rachel’s 
letter, I was on my way to her residence. It 
was a long journey for me to undertake, but my 
young heart was brave, when I thought of the 
comfort I should be to my bereaved relative. 

At the end of four days’ trayelling by steam- 
boat and rail, I was set down in a grand old 
country village, evidently once the abode of 
riches and taste. 

A cab took me from the depot to ‘“‘The Firs,” 
the name of aunt Rachel’s estate. Everything ; 
along the way was very fine and attractive, but 
I scarcely noticed it, so absorbed was I in the 
wish of seeing, for the first time, my mother’s 
birth-place. 

We ascended a steep hill, crowned with sturdy 
maples, and low in the yalley before us, the 
driver pointed out The Firs. It was, even as my 
fancy had pictured it, a place lovely enough for 
the abode of enchantment! A broad, bright 
river swept the base of the hill, and over it was 
thrown a rude bridge of white stone; crossing 
this bridge, and we were upon the domain of my } 
ancestors. Looming up dark and sombre in the 
approaching twilight, the old house formed a 
magnificent contrast with the background of 
blue hills, steeped now in the last golden glow 
of sunset! The fir trees, from which the place 
took its name, were very numerous, and almost 
gigantic in their growth of a century. 

At the extremity of a long, shaded path, the 
carriage stopped, and from its dingy window I 
saw the great hall door unclose, and the form of 
aunt Rachel appeared. At sight of my eager 
face, she came rapidly down the walk, and in a 
moment I was folded in her arms. I do not re- 
member what she said to me, it was not much in 
words, but a volumé in tenderness. 

Into the old house she took me, and then in § 
the ruddy fire-light, I saw how much she had 
changed. Her face was almost corpse-like in 
its extreme pallor, and yet it might have been 
partially the effect of the deep mourning which 
she wore. 


But she had the same true, loying heart, I 3 


knew, and so I passed silently over her altered 
looks, and thought much of the secret grief of 3 
which my mother had spoken. 


3 physicians said slow consumption, but I knew 
§ that it was only the heavy pressure of sorrow) a 
; lingering disease, which gradually wasted away 
Sher life. Through all the long, bright summer, 
\ she sat by the low windows of her home, and 
2 looked out on the green meadows, golden with 
Searly buttereups and red lilies, thinking, it 
* seemed to me, of the far off land where the 
snoontide of glory is never shadowed! She 
S$ would not permit me to leave her, and, indeed, 
SI did not wish to. She had devoted servants 
$ who loved her deeply, but their care could not 
: be reckoned by the side of the love and respect 
3 a felt for her. 

My mother’s manifold duties at home com- 
pletely precluded the idea of her visiting aunt 
Rachel, even for a brief period; and my aunt, 
ever unmindful of self, would not allow me, in 
my letters to my mother, to speak of her as 
eing very ill. 

Autumn, with its hazy skies, and gorgeous In- 
dian summer, brought not healing to my aunt 
Rachel. Very slowly she faded, like the wither- 
3 ing of a leaf—the dying away of a star before 
3 the coming day. I could not think her near the 
3 dim portals; but her vision—sharpened as it ap- 
; proached nearer the shores of eternity—ere long 
$ discerned the Unknown, rising in the void future! 

No, not unknown to her, who waited but the 
; } bidding of her Divine Father, to enter unto the 
‘ fold of everlasting rest. 

Once, in the moonlight midnight, she called 
me to her bedside. 

“Sit down, Mildred,” she said, ‘‘and I will 
tell _you the history of a blighted heart. You 
Shave often wondered why I have never married. 
$ Twill tell you why. It is but a brief little story, 
¢ but its learning has cost me much of what men 
S call sorrow, and suffering! The last act in the 
$ drama is at hand, and the curtain will fall, to 
$ rise in another world! The morning light which 
8 enters these windows, Mildred, will shine upon 
sa corpse! But there is an hereafter! A blessed 

Sweet Christ! thy servant is almost 
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: ¢ futurity ! 
$ there!” 
§ For a moment, aunt Rachel seemed to lose 
3 herself in a sort of silent ecstasy, then dropping 
¢her eyes from their fixed gaze upon the purple 
$sky of night, and taking my trembling hand in 
3 hers, so cold and neryeless, she continued, 
“arly in my life I was betrothed to one 
= noble and good—one before whom my whole 
3 being bowed down in homage. Ernest Harcourt 
s was of a proud family; but I was yy. and 
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his parents did not oppose the choice of their gdeclared her free from the taint; but bade her 
son. In a dream of bliss our lives fied on. We $ parents, as they valued her happiness, to subjeet 
were too happy to break the charm by assuming ; her to no disappointment, or excitement, which 
even a dearer relationship, and we had been en- $ could possibly be avoided. My resolve was taken. 

gaged four years without once talking seriously 3 § My own happiness was sacrificed to that of my 
of marriage. S send! 

**One day a servant brought me a card, bearing 3 ‘‘I told it all to Ernest, and he fought against 
the name of my friend, Isabella Courtney. 1} fate with a vain, rebellious strength. It was a 
sprang eagerly down the stairs, and was locked ’ terrible str uggle, but I conquered him, and 
in the embrace of my dearest Isabel. Mildred, ; gained his promise to the sacrifice. 

I loved that girl, as I have loved but few; at} ‘They were married. I stood quietly by his 
school she was my room-mate, my confidante, my $ side, and heard him pronounce the words which 
best friend; in after years she had made me 3 bound him to another! The assurance that I 
blessed oie her warm, true love. 3 was doing what I deemed my duty, upheld me. 

“We talked together, as all girls will, of old 3 Isabel was made happy, and my young, strong 
friends, old associations and vanished joys; and $ $ life battled on. I triumphed over my grief. I 
after a time, we spoke of the present. Isabel’s 3 put it far away from me, and in active works I 
father, she said, had heard so much of the salu- 3 sought to forget even its memory. Partially I 
brity of our air, that he had been induced to $ succeeded. 
come to our village for a brief sojourn, and allow “Four years had Ernest been gone away from 
Isabel to visit her old friend. In the course of $ me—for directly after his marriage he had taken 
be 





See 





our conyersation she inquired for Ernest Har- 3 his bride abroad—and one afternoon, as I was 
court, and I learned, for the first time, that he : sitting at my work in the sunlight, a shadow fell 
was a friend of hers, a college-mate of her {over me. I raised my eyes, and the form of Er- 
only brother. She blushed when she spoke his nest Harcourt stood before me! TI stifled the 
name, but I scarcely noticed it. Ernest was shriek that came to my lips, and rising from my 
above suspicion. $ seat, stood up beside him. ‘Rachel, I have come 

“JT exerted all my powers of persuasion, and $ to you to die!” he said, brokenly. ‘And Isabel?’ 
at last succeeded in inducing Isabel to promise } I asked, breathlessly. ‘Has slept under the sod 
that she would make her home at ‘The Firs’ $ of Italy seven months.’ He died here, in this 
while she remained in town, and immediately I$ yery chamber, Mildred, where my own life is 
dispatched a servant to bring up her baggage, ! waning. In my arms he rested, and my kisses 
and inform Mr. Courtney of the change. closed his eyes in their eternal sleep!” 

“Too soon! alas! too soon! I discerned a fatal With the early morning blush, aunt Rachel 
secret! With the whole energy and strength of } passed away. We stood by her bedside, I, and 
her life, Isabel Courtney loved Ernest Harcourt. $ her sorrowing seryants and neighbors, and 
Every faculty of her being was absorbed into one } watched her while her spirit crossed the dark 
desire—that of winning his love. Well I knew : waters. She died even as she said, ‘‘ The morn- 
that a disappointment would be the death war- $ ing light shone upon a corpse!” but in the air 

rant of my friend’s reason; for hereditary in $ which stole so softly through the faded woodbine 
her family was the fearful curse of insanity! $ over the lattice, I fancied I could almost hear the 
Experienced physicians, who had examined 3 3 angels chanting the new song, over a soul borne 
Isabel’s mental organization in her youth, had $ from earth’s trials to rest forever in Paradise! 
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BY LEONA LAYSON. 





Oh! heavy hangs the long, the dreary day, 
The lone, lone silence droopeth like a pall, 

Since my sweet baby-girl hath passed away— 
Since I hear not her yoice’s silver call. 


Or when the dim night’s sable train comes on, 

From wand’ring dreams I'll rouse, ah! bitter pain! 
Far in the small star-watches still and lone 

She'll not be with me—oh! I'll miss her then. 


No more when rosy day and toils are o’er, 

With her warm, downy cheek pressed to my own, 
Tl in her ear soft baby-music pour, 

Or woo kind slumber with low lulling tone. @ 


But I will strive this anguished grief to quell, 
And say, “Thy will, oh! Mighty God be done;” 
In fairer climes, where bright-browed seraphs dwell, 
Ere long P'll join the gentle spirit one, 
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BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 





[Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1858, by Charles J. Peterson, in the Clerk’s Office of the District Conrt 
of the United States, in and for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania.] 
CHAPTER TI. ¢ She was not beautiful—even in houses of 

Aw autumn day—cold, leaden and full of mist! $ cheerfulness or gayety she could not have been 
The hills concealed in floating vapors—the hol- $ so termed; but as she crouched down in that 
lows choked up with fog! An old mansion house 3 chair, her face heavy from thought, her mouth 
on the slope of a steep ascent, surrounded by } compressed by suffering, and the lashes of her 
great trees, whose branches swayed to and fro downcast eyes resting like shadows upon the 
with a dreary motion as the wind swept through $ white cheeks, she looked absolutely plain. She 
them, scattering the withered leayes over the 3 was young, but there was nothing of the light- 
shorn turf. Through the mist was visible a¢heartedness of girlhood in her countenance— 
stream of water creeping sluggishly around a’ there seemed never to haye been—no lasting 
curve of the hill, and forming a small cascade : emotion of joy had eyer given its sunshine to 
at the lower end of the grounds. $ those features, and her life, if not one of sorrow, 

This was the out-door scene! On a pleasant? had been spent in waiting for the realization of 
day it might have been beautiful, forthe dwell- 3 dreams which had found no fulfillment. 
ing, from its elevated position, commanded an: A close observer read that in her face—per- 
extended view of the surrounding country, with : haps it was less perceptible in other moments, 
its long sweep of level plain, through which the $ but during the lonely watch she was keeping, it 
river wound its sinuous course, a small village $ grew so visible that it seemed the natural ex- 
nestled in among the trees on the opposite bank : pression of her features. But there was power 
—beyond, a broad extent of cultivated fields and ¢ and strength in that face—intellect in the broad 
pasture lands, with the old-fashioned farm houses $ forehead, from which the pale brown hair was 
peering out eae there at the angles of the § folded heavily back—those large, sad eyes could 
road. But on ay the mist hid those objects : lighten with the fire of lofty thought, and that 
from view, leaving nothing visible but the little $ melancholy mouth soften with a smile which 
creek, which cut through the grounds and emp- ; kindled the whole countenance into a wonderful 
tied into the river below. 3 loveliness far above mere beauty. / 

Within doors all was oppressively quict—that} She had been alone all day in that-cheerless 
old house seemed deserted, so profound was the room, hardly once moving from her despondent 
stillness. But occasionally in the lower rooms 3 attitude, oppressed by dim forebodings of some 
a servant stole noiselessly oer with } coming evil, harder to bear than real suffering, 
some household duty, or crept through the long : and which in her soul were prophetic intuitions, 
halls chilled to sluggish movement by their {if that fore-knowledge which seems such is not 
gloom. $ always the growth of observations so minute that 

In an apartment on the upper floor was seated 3 they appear as nothing. But at times there 
a single occupant. ‘That chamber, usually so : swept across her features a change difficult to 
cheerful, looked dismal enough in the grey light. } understand, a faint shudder would creep through 
The draperies had fallen partially over the win- i her whole frame, and she seemed to shrink into 
dows, giving a ghostly aspect to the whole room, ; her chair like one who seeks to escape the re- 
which was heightened by hangings and decora- : currence of some bitter reflection or unpleasant 
tions of the same pale sea-green. The very { memory. 
pictures on the walls—mostly Tialian landscapes ; Looking closely upon that woman, you saw 
and tropical scenes—seemed faded and pale in { that her thoughts were going back into the past, 
the gloom, and a painting over the mantle of ‘back to the spring of childish years and the era 
some enthusiastic martyr, had taken an expres- 3 of girlhood, which she had not yet left very far 
sion of absolute despair. é behind. Those early memories possessed, per- 

In a low seat, by the smouldering fire, sat a { haps, nothing painful, but there was no bright- 
woman either pallid from physical illness, or {ness in them, only a repose grown wearisome 
svorn out by some protracted mental anxiety.  * from gis monotony. If strong emotions had 
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stirred at that heart, they had been forced back ; him with her hand extended, a few words of 
into the cold silence of her soul, leaving no trace } welcome upon her lips. 

upon her outward life: But they had not all} “TI was expecting you,” she continued, when 
passed without casting some shadows over her $ he returned no answer to her greeting, ‘but I 
inner being, for again that nameless expression $ had forgotten that it was so late.” 

shot over her face, and she looked almost wildly § : He did not speak, but stood surveying her 
around like one seeking to escape the presence 3 with the same stern look. 

of some abhorrent object. i “Are you unwell, Mr. Lincoln?” she asked, 

The afternoon wore slowly on—the fog settled : while the chill which had struck so heavily upon 
heavily down like the shadows of approaching } her heart a few moments before returned, and 
night, save when a sudden gust of wind swept : seemed congealing her yery veins to ice. ‘Is 
from the hills above and lifted it in eddying $ anything the matter?” 
masses, giving a momentary lightness to the? “Sit down again,” he said, and his voice 
landscape, till the clouds spread down thicker : sounded as if it came from a form of stone; ‘I 
than before, leaving an added obscurity, and $ have a few words to say to you, and then 2 
casting a leaden twilight through the room, that ‘My. Lincoln,” she interrupted, with cold 
gaye every object. an appearance. almost super-$haughtiness, ‘‘this tone and manner should 
natural, ‘admit of some explanation.” 

Still she sat there, heedless of the lapse of $ ‘‘You shall have it, madam, never fear!” The 
time, awed by the foreshadowing of ills that § words appeared to choke him, and he paused, 
she felt were rapidly approaching, and which ‘looking into her face all the while, clenching 
seemed in some mysterious way connected with {and unclenching his hands with a neryous vio- 
thit ever recurring thought, which with each } lence of which he was unconscious. 
return brought deeper pain. No one interrupted 3 g “T await it, sir,” she replied, coldly as before, 
her lonely vigil, for the domestics never ventured } 8 Sand sitting down in her chair, returned his gaze 
to intrude upon her privacy, and the other in- § with a look which was too passionless for dis- 
mates of the house were absent. The hour of § dain, and too composed for fear. 
their return drew near—there was no time-piece $ ‘‘Do you know why I have returned to this 
in the chamber to warn her that the moment ap-$ house? Do you know what my errand is here?” 
proached, but the sudden chill which went to$ She made no answer to his fierce interroga- 
her heart like the presence of an icy hand upon S tions, but her eyes revel astorca from 
its slow pulses, warned her more audibly than a} his face, and the gesture with which she mo- 
human yoice could haye done. Yet there should ? tioned him to proceed was a command. 
seem to have been nothing of dread in that } “You are a false, miserable woman in body 
arrival of the nearest inmates of her household, $ and soul—I wonder how you dare here with that 
after a temporary absence unconnected with any ‘ face—but I should have known you were utterly 
eyent of importance, nothing to arouse those } shameless!” 
fears, or bring any feeling but one of serene joy. 3 ‘‘Mr. Line > She was standing before him 

The sound of carriage wheels in the avenue { now—the hich she had felt subdued by 
leading to the house rang harshly through the $ the storm of indignation which rose in her soul. 
quiet chamber. She did not move or make any $ ‘Explain all this at once—what is the meaning 
effort to go forward and meet those whom she 3 of this language?—do you address me—me?” 
knew had arrived. The tread of feet—the mur-3 ‘‘You, you!” he exclaimed, passionately. ‘*Do 
mur of voices in the hall below—all sounded dis- } not attempt these tragedy airs, they would be 
tinctly upon her ear, but still she sat there, } wasted; do not answer me, but listen, and if you 
neither trembling or afraid, only certain that 3 have a human feeling left in iors blush at your 
with the opening of that door, she must stand own infamy.” 
face to face with the visible confirmation of her $ ; ‘Are you mad, Mr. Lincoln? Is 
dread. : “Mad!” he interrupted, ‘“‘not yet, not yet! 

A step sounded upon the stairs, heayy and : You would be glad to drive me so, I do not 
firm, but she did not rise, hardly looked up. In 3 doubt, but I have the use of my senses still. I 
a moment the door was flung open, and a tall, haye brought with me the proofs of your guilt! 
stern-looking man entered the chamber. Before : Did you think to dupe me?—oh, madam, you 
she could make a moyement, he had crossed the } mistook the man—you had no blind, doting hus- 
room and stood before her in silence. With the band to deal with! I have here—here in my 
strong Bele 6 ontrol, which was one of her chief $ : possession proofs of your shame—proofs which 
char; he left her chair and approached : ‘ will disgrace you forever!” 
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She looked at him for an instant unable tos his passion reviving fiercer and more terrible 
believe that she had heard aright, in doubt if ; than before. 
she had gone suddenly mad, if that man, livid 3 «You shall not go till you haye heard all— 
with rage and burning passion, were some phan- 3 then wear that look if you can.” 
tom of her own diseased brain, or in truth her § “Let me pass, Mr. Lincoln!” 
husband. 3 ’ He caught her arm with a muttered curse and 
; 
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“Say that again,” she gasped—‘“say that § drew from his coat a letter. 
again!” “Read that!” he exclaimed, thrusting it before 

‘“‘Isn’t it clear enough? Can you not compre- ; her eyes, ‘‘and explain it if you can.” 
hend? I tell you that you are an infamous, g She released herself from his grasp, and her 
abandoned woman, unworthy to live—I tell you} arm fell almost helpless to her side from the ae 
that I have in my possession the proofs of your ‘ ‘violence with which he had seizgd it, but she “Kee 
faithlessness with another—of your love for him § S uttered no sound of complaint, and gave no evi- 
—your falsehood to me—now are you answered, $ dence of suffering. She unfolded the paper and 
madam? now can you understand?” $ glanced over its contents—it was a letter in her 

“Mr. Lincoln, you haye lied!” She had not own handwriting, and signed with the playful 
stirred, made no movement then, but no gesture § name that her husband had once given her. 
could have portrayed the depth of scorn which $ g ‘My God!” broke from her white lips—the 
pervaded her whole person as she spoke. ‘I paper fell from her nerveless hand and rustled 
do not know what you mean—I do not know if $ to the floor—she followed it with her wilt eyes, 
you be mad, or a cowardly, despicable villain, § but uttered no other word. 
seeking to rid himself of a wife grown tiresome; § ‘Are you satisfied now, madam? Did I not 
but what you have said is a base calumny—a } say T had proof—proof! Look at this, and if 
miserable falsehood, too contemptible even to % you can, deny that it is yours,” he said, with a 
deserve refutation.” hoarse laugh, snatching up the paper and strik- 

“And you say this to me when I hold written : ing it with his clenched hand. ‘Yow are silenced 
evidence of your treachery? Do you suppose § 3 at last—will you reject this evidence?” 
that I am to be duped by arts like these?” “T never saw that letter before, so help me 

“Tf you have evidence, produce it—let me hear } heaven!” 
your accusation, but I will listen no longer to “Fool! And the writing—the signature— 
this language. I am innocent of any charge $ bah!” 
that you can bring—heayen and my own con- “True, true!”? she muttered, ‘“*my God, help - 
science acquits me of any sin except that of be-§ me, for I believe I am going mad.” She put 
stowing a single kindly feeling upon a man so$her hand to her head and staggered to a seat— 
cowardly.” $a thousand voices seemed to echo her husband’s 

«‘T wonder the heaven you call upon does not oeeaed laugh. ‘Believe me, oh, do believe > 
strike you dead! I cannot understand how you $ me—that letter is not mine!” 
dare. ; “Not yours!” exclaimed the husband, stamp- 
“T have already said that I will not hear such g ing the letter under his feet, and looking fiercely 
language—accuse me before an open court, and ; around as if in search of something. ‘Nor this, 
in the sight of all who choose to witness the out- 3 nor these perhaps!” 
rage, but you shall never again have the power 3 He strode toward a table in one corner of the 
to insult me thus—Mr. Lincoln, farewell!” $ room, on which a small writing-desk was placed, 

She moved toward the door without casting ; still locked as its owner had brought it from her 
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another glance upon him, very pale, but com- } town house. 
posed and cold, growing almost beautiful in her «You will disavow doubtless that this is yours, 
stern indignation, with a power and majesty in 3 or that it contains darker proofs of your guilt. 
face and mien beyond the might of words to de- § That key upon your chatelaine, madam—it was 
scribe. Even the tumult raging in that man’s $ not tortured into a charm for nothing—you were 
breast was stilled for 2 moment as he looked § wise to keep it chained to your person! Take 
upon her. $ off your watch, madam, I want that key!” 
“Stop,” he said, in a changed tone, ‘do not The lady started to her feet lost in wonder— 
go yet—we must have farther explanation.” gazing upon him with her wild, questioning eyes. 
‘No more is necessary,” she replied, ‘do “The desk—my key,” she said, striving to 
what you will, but at least I can protect myself ; : unlock her chatelaine with both hands, but they 
from farther insult.” Strembled so violently that she could only drop 
“He threw himself between her and the entrance, ¥ them helplessly down again. _ ‘It is—it is a 
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master-key—a little golden trinket that you gave; “‘Man, man, give me my sister—you cannot— 
me on my birthday.” $ you shall not take her from me.” 
The haughty man stamped with rage! : ‘She is gone already—child as she is she ab- 
“But this lock, give me something that will § hors you!” 
open this lock, or I will wrench it to atoms,” he} “No, no, not that, not that! My child—my 
cried, seizing the little ebony desk and dashing § sister could never believe me guilty—I will seo 
it down upon the table once or twice, and then $ her—she shall go with me ” 
actually tearing it open with his hands. 3 “She is beyond your reach, woman, relinquish 
A quantity of papers fell out, pretty tinted § that hope at once.” 
notes, seals and rings, that rolled flashing oyer$  ‘* My accuser—bring him to me.” 
the carpet. Amid this bright litter was a pack- 3 «These letters are a damning accusation, I 
_ age of letters, at which the lady looked in mute % have sought no other! I had suspected you for 
"surprise. These the enraged husband seized, $ some time—your sudden visit to the city last 
tore away the band of blue ribbon which bound $ week, all, all told against you. ‘The servant 
them together and began to read. She looked $ found this letter, without address, in the hall 
on in silence, terrified by the pallor of rage which $ where you had dropped it—it was given to me 
settled about his mouth. ‘last night—do you see how you haye betrayed 
«There, madam,” he hissed out, dashing some 3 yourself?” 
of the letters to her feet, ‘‘read them again, then $ «‘Enough—let me go—that you could suspect 
look in my face if you dare and repeat that in-? me thus shows your baseness! It is false— 
famous denial! How came these in your desk? ¢false—but give me my sister, then do your 
This is your name on the enyelope—the hand- $ worst.” 
writing is that of a man, a crafty mange. ‘‘Never—you are separated for time and eter- 
gives a name false as your own soul! How cat ne § nity!” 
these letters there, and that one lying upon the} She rushed wildly from the chamber, shriek- 
floor of your own room?” $ ing the child’s name with insane energy, 
“1 do not know—my brain is so dizzyIcannot$ «May, little May!” 
think. They were placed there—some enemy—$ ‘There was no response, but when her voico 
great heavens! I do not know, but I am inno- aroused the servants with its frenzied tone, the 
cent.” $ housekeeper met her in the lower hall and told 
‘Some enemy! We are not acting a play— her that the little girl had not returned. The 
people in real life don’t have enemies who find $ woman spoke quickly, for already a confused 
means to put letters into their writing-desks in ; suspicion of something wrong had gone through 
order to ruin them.” 3 the house. 
She stood for a moment in despairing silence, ’ “Not here,” she moaned, ‘‘not here! May, 
striving in yain to collect her thoughts. little May!” 
“Do you refuse to believe me?” she ‘said, “She was left in the city,” interposed one of 
almost in a whisper, ‘‘do you think me guilty?” ; the women. 
“Think!” he repeated, with sudden fury, then ’ «Where, where?” she questioned, frantically ; 
springing to her side he whispered a single word ; ““May—my sister!” 
in her ear. She pushed him away and rose to} ‘I couldn’t say, ma’am, but she hasn’t come 
her feet—all her strength came back, and with } back, and I’m very certain she was left there.” 
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it her scorn. : You don’t know that,” said the housekeeper, 
“Where is my sister?” she said; ‘we will} angrily, “but any way she isn’t here—if madam 
leave your house.” $ would question Mr. Lincoln, it is nothing that, 


“Go when you please, but the child stays 3 concerns the seryants.” 
with me—you have seen her for the last time.” § The lady did not heed the covert insult offered 
“You cannot do this—oh, no, thank heayen, {by her menial—she heard nothing—compre- 
that is beyond your power—you cannot separate ‘ hended nothing, only that her sister wes gone! 
me from my sister.” 3 She hurried past the wondering group up to her 
“When I married you I became that child’s } own chamber, incapable of thought or reflection, 
guardian—I promised your father to adopt her— Sher white lips murmuring still, 
I have done so—you cannot touch her. Are you’ ‘May, little May!” 
a fit protector for an innocent creature like her? 3 Pausing only to catch up a mantle and throw 
Go forth to the sin and misery you have wrought $ it about her form, she rushed again through 
for yourself, but do not think to drag her with ‘the long passages, her lips moving yet in a 
you.” ee attempt to ejaculate that name which died 
i. é 
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unuttered ina moan. ‘There was no effort made; Suddenly he opened the door and called her 

to stay her, for her husband had not stirred from § name—‘“Mrs. Lincoln!” 

the chamber which witnessed their interview, § He started as if the word had already grown 

and she rushed out of the house, disappearing $ $ $ unfamiliar, but there was no answer. Then a 

rapidly down the broad avenue grown dismal : change came over him—a quick fear of some- 

with the coming night. ‘thing terrible as her pale face rose before — 
Mr. Lincoln stood motionless in that silent ? sight. He rang the bell. 

room, holding one of the fatal letters crushed in} ‘Your mistress?” he said, to the servant, who 

his hand. It had become so dark that he could 3 : obeyed in frightened haste the imperious sum- 

distinguish nothing, save when the embers of ; mons *Quick—where is she ?”’ 

the expiring fire sent up a lurid gleam and crum-' ‘Gone, sir!” 

bled into reddened ashes upon the hearth. At ‘Gone, where?” 

length he roused himself, took a lamp from the; The man could not tell—she had left the house, 

table and lighted it by the coals. His face grew $ ‘that was all he knew. Mr. Lincoln pushed him 

eyen more livid when he saw the shattered writ- 3 violently away, bounded down the stairs and 

ing-desk lying upon the floor, with its contents $ ‘ rushed bare-headed out of doors. 

strewed in confusion over the room, where he § A hard, driving rain had come up, which 

had scattered them in his passion. He stooped, $ drenched him in an instant, but frantic with 

collected everything, even to the most minute ‘ that sudden terror, he flew down the path which 

bauble or scrap of paper, and seating himself } she had taken, while the wind which chilled him 

began to examine them one by one. ;to the heart seemed uttering an audible confir- 

There were only the pretty trinkets which he 3 mation of his undefined fears. He rushed wildly 
had himself presented to his wife—two or three $ through the dense night and pelting rain, but 
brief notes in his own handwriting—a few cards $ there was no trace—the gates leading from tho 
of invitation—one or two scraps of poetry—but ; grounds to the highway were open and he went 
nothing, to excite suspicion save that little packet ; through, on down the silent road, but finding no 
of letters which he had previously discovered. § $ trace of her he sought, conscious of his folly in 
He read them all, setting his lips firmly together, } choosing that method for search, yet unable to 
but evincing no emotion, and perusing slowly ; pause or turn back. 
those burning words which seemed to establish $ An hour after, the servants were collected in 
the guilt of the woman to whom they were ad-$ wondering groups in-the great hall, when the 
dressed. He scrutinized the handwriting, but $ door was pushed open and their master entered. 
it afforded no clue—the name attached appeared } The sight of them recalled him somewhat to 
only an appellation of fondness, which the woman § himself, and he uttered an angry command for 
herself had bestowed upon the writer. them to leave the passage. When there was no 

He rose after*a time and began a rigid i intepeo- 3 ‘ one left but the old housekeeper, he gasped, 
tion of everything in the room, but there was} ‘‘You have not seen her?” 
nothing to corroborate the terrible evidence of $ When she shook her head in denial, he strove 
those letters—eyen the fragmentary journal ; to speak, but the words died in his throat—he 
which he found in a drawer, was made up of $ pressed his hands suddenly to his head—strove 
the small details which composed her daily $ to command himself, fell heavily forward and lay 
life. 3 ; motionless upon the floor. 

Eyen passion like that man’s must know at 
change, and upon its lowering tide swept in 
doubts and reflections which filled him with CHAPTER, Els 
terrible depression. If she were not guilty? 3 Iv was a lofty apartment, fitted up for a library 
But that was impossible—he could not be blind 3 2 3 with a severe simplicity, which betokened it the 
enough to credit, for a single moment, her in- 3 retirement of a student or professional man. 
nocence. He walked hurriedly up and down} ° Massive book-cases lined the walls, and upon 
the room, striving to recall every event of their § the tables and desks were arranged with scrupu- 
married life, seeking for some one moment an ; lous care heaps of papers and pamphlets. 
object upon which to fix suspicion—nothing! ; The wind and rain beat against the closed 
Her manner at all times, and to all persons, had } shutters, but the loosened curtains and cheerful 
been the same—rather shunning society—fond : fire gave an air of comfort to the room, which 
of solitude! All was darkness and confusion— ; the sound of the storm without only heightened. 
he looked again at the letters, for the instant} Ata table in the centre of the room was seated 


3 


they seemed only an added perplexity and etait ¢a@ man engaged in writing. His pen moved 
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swiftly across the paper, but in spite of his haste s “I beg your pardon—the seryant told me he 
every character was formed with the utmost pre- 3 ‘thought you were not in, and I had better wait 
cision, and a rare delicacy almost equal to cop- : S for you here.” 
per-plate.. He seemed hardly to haye reached § ’ «I am very happy to see you at all times,” he 
middle age, and his face was of that type which § ‘ replied, taking the youth’s extended hand. 
scarcely changed for long years—indeed those ¢ ‘ ‘But rather surprised to see me just now, Mr. 
calm, cold features might have been a mask, they 3 : Jefirys?” 
betrayed so little of what passed within his na- 5 : «You know I am never surprised at anything, 
iure. A lofty, commanding forehead, with heavy : ‘ but it certainly is an unexpected pleasure.” 
brows shading the piercing eyes, which had great} “I was not well, and obtained permission to 
power in their unwavering glance, and a mouth } leave college for a rer or so—naturally my 
which revealed by the compressed lips the in- s : first visit was to you.” 
domitable will and resolution of his character. § ‘Your indisposition is nothing serious, [hope.” 
He was a man difficult to describe, more difi-§ “Oh, no, I am fined that’s all—a little rest 
cult to understand. The quiet of his manner § will set me up again.” 
was unchanging—the same urbanity for friend $ Mx. Jeffrys courteously motioned him to a seat 
and foe—and if fiery passions slept beneath that ; by the fire, and resumed the chair he had left 
placid exterior they were never roused to utter- § just before the entrance of his visitor. The 
ance. It was impossible to tell whether this un- : § boy—for he seemed little else—threw himself 
varying self-control was natural, or the result $ into the seat, brushing his long hair back from 
of long years of care and dissimulation. Wealth § ; his forehead with an impatient movement like 
and talent had given him a high position, and if $ ; that of a wilful child. 
rumors of early years spent in idle wanderings $ ‘ “You are not looking well, Seaford,” said Mr. 
were breathed, there was so little foundation for : Jeffrys, giving him a rapid, searching glance, 
the report, that they sounded like the whispers : ‘have you had advice?” 
which slander is ever ready to rouse against the $ ‘Oh, I hate all sorts of adyice—except yours 
fortunate and great. Whatever his past had §—but especially doctors?” 


been there was no revealing in those features! $ ‘In what can mine be of service to you?” he 


° 
Tt was late when he paused in his occupation ‘ asked, with his. winning politeness, and the same 
and laid down his pen. He sat for a time with } air of interest which he would have assumed to 
his eyes fixed upon the closely-written pages, $ the most indifferent stranger. 
but his thoughts had evidently wandered to some § ‘‘Indeed I hardly know—I believe I did have 
other theme. At length he took up the papers, $ something to ask you, but I am so tired that it 
and folding them carefully placed them in a; * has quite gone out of my head,” returned Sea- 
drawer of the table. As he raised his eyes, they ford, laughing, and yet with a little hesitation, 
fell upon a small box of some foreign-looking $ while his face flushed, and then paled again as 
wood curiously wrought in an antique pattern, : it did with every change of feeling. 
and with a half smile, which gave his face ans ° Gan I offer you anything—supper—a glass 
almost sinister expression, he drew it toward { § of wine?” 
him. He pressed his finger upon a secret spring, $ . “Nothing at all, thank you—I dined late.” 
and the lid flew open with a quick sound, giving $ | ‘You poetical young gentlemen never do eat, 
to view several packages of old letters and a pile 3 * now I think of it,” returned his companion, with 
of manuscript, written in a hurried, impetuous 3 3 quiet raillery, which was too dignified to have 
hand, very unlike the writing which he had just § < the slightest approach to familiarity. 
pet away. With the same unpleasant smile he$ ‘But I am not poetical 
turned over the pages for a moment, then re- “Though you do write poetry!” 
stored them to their place. “Who told you that, Mr. Jeffrys?” 
<All very well,” he said, in an undertone. «As if I should not recognize your printed 
He closed the lid, took up the box and crossed $ ; thoughts at once—a lawyer is not necessarily 
the room to an old cabinet, in which he placed § 3 quite a mole.” 
the casket. 3 The youth colored again at this discovery of 
“Tt is better there,” he added, locking the $ ‘ his carefully treasured secret—there is nothing 
cabinet and taking out the key, “we have no 3in life more painfully sweet than the poet’s first 
use for it now—lie quiet, little fellow!” consciousness that those about him haye recog- 
As he turned away there was a knock at the } nized his gift. 
door, and before he could speak it opened sud-} “I didn’t know you ever read Magazines, or 


denly, and a young man entered, exclaiming, | 3 light literature of any kind.” 
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“See, you have betrayed yourself at once—} interest in me than anybody else; but after all 
you will make a poor lawyer, sir, if you are so} I had nothing to say.” 
easily thrown off your guard.” : “You are nervous and excited with hard 
“<A lawyer! Why I’d rather be a doctor, Mr. § study—if you don’t leave your books for awhile 
Jeffrys; ange Peseine your pardon—a tinker } 3 we shall have you ill.” 
sooner than either.” § «T am neyer that, but I belieye I do want 
“You would doubtless find even that a more } rest——” 
profitable avyocation than verse-making, my ’ You mean change—your life tires you” 
young friend.” ; “T haye not complained, sir.” 
«Then you don’t approve of it, sir?” ; «There is no necessity, the thing is quite 
“JT think I did not say so,” he returned, with ; evident.” 
his smiling impassibility, ““you jump at your : Seaford looked into the fire again, eager, wild, 
own conclusions to-night.” $ yet what he desired he could not have told, even 
The youth was silent for a moment, wondering § to himself he could have given no explanation 
how it happened that he was conversing so freely } of his wishes. His was a nature which had gone 
with a man whose presence usually made him } beyond its years—he needed excitement, work— 
shrink into himself with an inexplicable reserye, : longed to plunge into the world in search of 
which he found it difficult to overcome. some unseen aim—to battle and strive until the 
“I am tiring you,” he said, “I should not \ burning want in his soul was subdued by action. 
have called at this hour, I had forgotten it was’ ‘How old are you now?” Mx. Jeffrys asked, 
so late.” S after a time, almost abruptly—no, not that, for 
“TI beg you will not go yet unless you feel in there was never any approach to abruptness in 
need of rest, this is especially the time when I § his voice or manner—but more quickly than he 
am disengaged, besides you haye something to : often spoke, ‘‘how old are you?” 
say to me, you know.” “Seventeen.” 
Walter Seaford was silent again—his face took?  ‘* Yes,” he repeated, as if soliloquizing, “you 
‘a worn, troubled look, which made him appear 3 § must be that—seventeen!”” 
much older than before—his lips grew tremu- § His tone was low, like that of one recalling a 
lous, and his eyes gathered a misty sadness, half ’ memory—perhaps visions of his own lost youth 
eager, half desponding. Mr. Jeffrys was appa-$ were awakened by the word—but no one could 
rently occupied in folding and directing letters, 3 have told, that face would have been a mystery 
but his keen glance watched every movement of ? to the most scrutinizing observer. 
his guest, and noted each change in his mobile 8 “It is nine years since my mother died,” said 
countenance. $the youth, suddenly, “I should have Bont en- 
It was a handsome face, though the features § tirely alone in the world except for you.” 
were delicate almost to effeminacy, varying so} ‘You would be certain to make friends any 
rapidly in their expression that one seemed 3 where,” returned he—the tone was kind, but 
never to grow familiar with them; at times there 3 : there was no affection to satisfy the cravings of 
came over them a tired, hopeless look, painful 3 ‘a heart like that of the listener. 
in one so young, but a merry word or laugh 3 ; “It seems so long ago, and yet but yester- 
would chase it so rapidly away that it appeared 3 day,” continued Seaford, impelled to unwonted 
only a shadow, and the almost childish sweet- utterance by the power of memory. ‘Had you 
ness returned until it brightened as if radiant } known my mother long?” 
with sunshine. ; It was the first time he ever asked that ques- 
“You are pre-occupied to-night, Walter,” Mr. $ tion. Mr. Jeffrys looked at him calmly. 
Jeffrys said, at length, pushing the table back} ‘I knew her many years since, but we were 
and turning toward him. Stoo far apart for the acquaintance to be kept 
Seaford roused himself with a start, and the $ up.” 
restraint which that man’s very smiling affability «And my father—you knew my father?” 
so frequently caused him, all came back, Mr. Jeffrys drew farther back from the fire 
“I beg your pardon, sir——” and shaded his eyes with his hand. 
‘You have done so once or brea already, it “Did you know him?” persisted Walter. 
will serve when there is occasion.’ «T had seen him,” he replied quietly. 
The boy laughed outright with the impulsive- “T cannot remember him at all~if I only 
ness which characterized him. : could,” said Walter, sadly. ‘‘I never heard my 
“T am very stupid! I felt to-night as if I ; mother speak of you until just before her death, 
wanted to talk with you, for you take more‘ then she said that a gentleman would come for 
i 
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me and be my friend through life, she hoped— soul to whom it can reveal freely every hope and 

for her sake.” aspiration, but certainly he could have found 
‘She honored me by the trust,” he replied— i little inducement to choose his host for a confi- 

did that voice never change?—its smooth equa-§ dant. 

bility grew fairly oppressive. $ You are not going?” 
‘And you haye fulfilled it—I thank you, sir!” : “Tt is long after midnight, sir. I am keeping 

Seaford rose from his seat and grasped Mr. Jef- $ you up.” 

frys’ hand with affectionate warmth. $ “Not at all, L 22 
«Your excitable nature runs away with you,” 3 He was interrupted by the entrance of a ser- 

he replied, smiling and unmoved; ‘I have done } vant, who came in hurriedly. 

what appeared right.” ‘‘Exeuse me, sir, but Mr. Lincoln’s man is 
“But I am growing up now; I must think of } here and says he must see you.” 

the future—I shall soon cease to be a boy.” ‘ Mr. Jeffrys rose immédiately, and walked to- 
“You are glad doubtless—the dignity of man- ‘ ward the door. 

hood is highly prized by the young.” ; ‘Let him come up, Martin.” 
Seaford flushed beneath the pleasant sarcasm} What brings you here so late, James?” Mr. 

—it annoyed and irritated him always when that } Jeffrys asked. 

man employed it, and its perfect good breeding} ‘Mr. Lincoln has burst a blood-vessel, sir; 

only rendered it the more unpleasant. } when he came to he asked for you, and I started 
“Tam in no hurry to claim it,” he replied, } right off.” 

almost haughtily; <‘but it is not strange that I § It looked almost like a smile that flitted over 

should think of all these things—I have my way $ the mouth of the listener, but it was gone too 

to make in the world—much to do—a name and } quickly for observation. 

position to acquire.” y “Order the carriage, Martin, I will go at 
“Gently, gently,” interposed Mr. Jeffrys, once, You will excuse me, Seaford—I shall see 

when he had paused in his rapid speech; “you you again, soon.” 

are not going to set about it to-night, so there is “Very soon. Good night, sir.” 

no necessity for excitement.” When he had left the room, Mr. Jeffrys turned 
Walter pushed the fender impatiently with his $ again to the man. 

foot; another person would have received acurt,} «Is your master very ill?” 

hasty response, but in that presence he restrained } «They say he can’t live more than a day or 

himself, not from fear, but Mr. Jeffrys’ manner $ two, and Mrs. Lincoln is gone.” 

was so at variance with anything of the un ‘‘How very unfortunate! Have they sent for 

that he could not have so spoken even if no $ her?” 

grateful feelings had checked the impulse. ; “They can’t find her, sir—she left in a very 
“There is time enough for all those things— ; strange way.” 

let us take them in their season. At present you s ‘Never mind!” The man left the library in 

have not finished your studies.” 3 obedience to his gesture. Mr. Jeffrys stood for 
‘But I graduate so soon now.” $a moment and the same peculiar expression 
‘*] am happy to hear it—you haye done your- ; crossed his face. 

self infinite credit.” $ “We shall see!” he said aloud, and putting on 
Walter rose from his seat—there was some-{ his hat and cloak he went down the stairs, and 

thing in every word and look which irritated ; in a few minutes was driving rapidly away 

him beyond endurance. He was in that mood 3 through the storm. 

when the heart craves sympathy—some kindred 2 (T0 BE CONTINUED.) 
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Ir fortune glooms, if seas run mountain high, 
The timbers gape, the land be far away, 
And the wild rack reyeal no welcome ray— 
Be stout of heart! To falter is to die. 
If bloodhound slander opens on thy name; 
If all the world desert thee; still alone 
Go forth to face the wolf. Nor want, nor shame, 


Nor treason daunt thee! Fall without a groan; 
Martyrs haye sung hosanna in the flame. 
Whene’er the path is rugged, think of Him 
Who toiled beneath the cross—His eye-sight dim 
With drops of bloody sweat—on Calvy’ry’s hill. 
Oh! though the cup be bitter to the brim, i 
Endure—for thee He suffered—bear up still. 
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BY EMILY HWERRMANN. 





Ir is curious, during a residence of some 
twenty years more or less in a Western neigh- § 
borhood, to observe the gradual development of % 
mental culture. I do not refer to a Yankee set- 3 
tlement, whero the schoolmaster and newspaper 
are pioneers in the country, but to a feverish 
and ague-shaken, midland state, chiefly filled 
by poor emigrants from Europe. As few of 
these, on their arrival, are well-lettered or well- 
clad, those able to write their own names in full 
take rank as scholars among them. As their 
families, for generations, have had a life-long 
struggle with poverty, downright destitution 

often, on the poor, thin soils which fall to the} 
share of the class to which they belong; in their $ 
native homes, affection in eyery form seems to 
havo folded its wings in despair above the arid 
sand-hills of their lives, and left them almost as 
callous with regard to all the finer portions of 
the human being, as the wealthier owners of the 
soil above them are formed for their possession. 
The idea of education, when presented to them 
by others, they either receive with stupid amaze- 
ment or ridicule, and ask of what use such 
things can be; others regard it as the inlet of 
all manner of evil. 

Said one, ‘My boys have all left me now; 
how do you suppose your farm will be tilled 
when yours are of age?” ‘I think I can man- } 
age to keep mine with me—you educate yours 
too much.” ‘No,” said the other, ‘it is just 
the contrary; because I cannot educate them, 
they must go out into the world and learn to do 
business on their own account.” After the first 
few years, during which every energy is laid on 
with the axe at the root of the trees, and the 
little ones with brown, bare feet and hands, tod- 
dle about in the clearings, ‘picking brush,” 
matters generally begin to assume a more cheer- 
ing appearance. 

Comforts gather, gradually, about the log- 
house, which, in its turn, by good plastering $ 
within, and neat weather-boarding and painting 
without, is converted into a pleasant-looking 
cottage. Flowers sometimes peep in at the open 
window. The scanty dress of heavy, uncom- 
fortable home-made linen cloth, is changed for 
calico or gingham. Vegetables grow in abund- 
ance in the neatly fenced garden; and, after 

Vou. XXXITI.—21 


eis awhile, he scarcely knows how, or why, exactly, 
: the proprietor of so much wealth begins to find 
; himself losing caste among his neighbors if he 
3 > refuses, longer, to send the little ones to the log 
: school-house. As to the amount of “larnin’” 
or ‘‘edication” acquired in these institutions, 
it is rather difficult to guess. Frequently the 
choice of a teacher is left to chance: oftener to 
the wealth or political influence of those apply- 
ing to the trustees, without much regard to other 
matters. But certain it is, however, or whatever 
else is acquired, a new spirit of emulation is 
thus aroused among the young foresters, and 
‘few of this generation will be found contented 
; with a mark for a signature. As the wealth of 
the soil is developed, enterprising men from 
: other of the middle states step in, and take the 
place of the more thriftless or unfortunate. 

These ridicule the backward state of improve- 
ment in the neighborhood, until, from vexation, 
a determination is awakened to show these peo- 
ple that the sons of old settlers can do as much 
as others. 

Now political offices are sought and gained, 
and well filled, too, sometimes. Improvements 
in agriculture and mechanics are adopted, until 
the whole face of the country wears a different 
character; and when they travel through many 
\ portions of the older states, less bountifully 
\ cared for by nature, a feeling of contempt is all 
‘ that is excited, while they turn with pride to the 
$more smiling fields of their own tillage. 
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abundance grows a spirit of greater liberality 


ance, at least, of this is not in their families; 
Sand cultivating the appearance the reality often 
comes. Newspapers, those great educators, are 
eagerly read. A stray magazine finds its way 

to the post-office. One, more enterprising than 
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3 usual, subscribes amid showers of ridicule at. 
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the fashion-plates. When it comes, others press 

: forward to borrow, but, “No,” says No. 1, “I 
$ cannot afford to have my book ruined. I like to 
3 laugh over the funny yarns with my family of « 
3 winter’s night, and when I take my grain to the 
S river, I mean to get the numbers bound in a 
$ book!” 
3 Pride is awakened; “I guess if he can afford 


vit I can!” A club is formed, and what was a 
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and kindness—they lose ‘‘caste” if the appear-- 
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venture, a risk and ridicule, becomes very soon; large share of the responsibility of the doing. 
a necessity. Others are taken, five, six, or , In all the contraction produced by lack of 
seven, frequently by one family in the village— “learning,” it is grateful to meet with a certain 
for after the pointed rebuke at first there is no‘ neighborliness of feeling, greater in some than 
more borrowing. Lach shelters under the first 3 in others, produced by early lessons retained in 
example, and refuses his or her books—‘‘they § the memory, of maxims from the Bible. ‘When 
must all be bound.” Nor are the Sunday-school ; I deal with speculators,” said one, ‘I make the 
and the colporteurs, where introduced, without; most of my crops, but neighbors I charge but 
effect, or backward in producing good. A softer $ twenty-five cents for these potatoes.” These 
and finer style of manners creeps into the con- $ “neighbors,” newly arrived emigrants, who had 
tracted settlement; more attention is paid to § been hitherto considered fair sheep for fleecing, 
dress and needlework by the women, and to$by most of the community, as possessing ready 
reading and conyersation by the men. g money and being entire strangers. When piling 
Music is next cultiyated—and while employed : up the measure of grain, on being reminded that 
with these, times of recreation are certainly $ it was not usual. 
saved from the evils springing from idleness. : “No,” said he, ‘but the good Book says, as 
Much remains to be done, however, and they measure to others, it will be measured to me 
magazines and newspapers of America have a ‘again; I lose nothing.” 
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MY OLD GLAD HOME. 





BY HELEN AUGUSTA BROWN. 





Ow! I long for a romp on the green hill side, 

A floating laugh in my girlish pride, 

A quaint old song by the orchard bridge, 

A Jaugh and a leap on the mountain ridge; 

A song and a smile where the wild bees roam, 

And the wind-harps meet ’round my old, glad home. 


The huntsman’s song at the break of day: 
The brooklet’s laugh and the zephyrs’ rove, 
And the rural sounds of the home I love. 


Oh! T long for a chat with the friends I love, 
A race and a hunt for the wild fox-glove, 
A springing step where the maple buds, 
And the leaflets swell in the old, gay woods; 
A wander and hunt ’neath the maples’ dome, 
A chat with the loved in my old, glad home. 


Oh! TI long for a shout on the smooth, broad plain, 
A skip and a dance down the green old lane— 

A laughing gush of this wayward heart— 

Where the shadows meet, and the echoes part; 

A skip and a roam where the tall trees loom, 

And the sunshine steals to my old, glad home. 


Oh! I’m weary of wishing the livelong day, 
For a gleeful chase and a wildwood stray, 

For a tuneful gush of my spirit-harp— 

An echo and swell of this wayward heart— 

A ramble and chat where my loved ones roam, 
And their yespers steal to my old, glad home. 


Oh! T long for a peep at my father’s trees, 
The soft, green turfs of the meadow-leas, 
The gushing swell of the wild bird’s lay, 
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BY CLARA MORETON. 





I nAp a dream for thee when thou wast young; 
For e’er thy boyhood’s years were scarcely told, 
T marked thy worth, and felt my pulses thrill 
With thoughts of what thy future might reveal. 
Press on, and make that vision of my mind 
Complete! Press on, and scale those battlements, 
Wherefrom the conqueror looks forth on fields 
Unstained with blood, elate with victory— 
Such as crowned emperors, who spent their days 
In carnage, never knew. Elate, and yet 

As humble as a child. No fruitless tears 

Like those that Alexander shed of old 

For other worlds to win; for whoso takes 

That wondrous citadel, can from its walls 

Count tier on tier of battlements to scale, 


Or e’er their eager eyes shall scan the broad 
Arcana of great Nature’s laws, And thus 

The conqueror grows a child, and wears with grace 
The garments of Humility. *Tis those, 

And only those, who in dark trenches, make 

Faint passes with a play-time sword, nor reach 
Beyond, who boast their prowess. Take thou heed! 
Sleep not upon thy post, so thou would’st prove 
Thyself a warrior worthy of the cause! 

God give thee armor, proof against assault 

In whatsoever guise it come to thee: 

Rounding thy life with every joy that makes 
Complete the days of man; and grant that when 
Thou layest down thy helmet and thy steel, 

*T will be to take up worthier beyond! 
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HOW HEH ESCAPED. 





BY MEHITABLE HOLYOKE. 





Yus, my dear Miss Mehitable, I was a married 3 fortunates, [ could but think how idle it were to 
man once, and now am a happy bachelor. : walk into the same predicament. 
I talk enigmas, do T? You shall hear my$ Only one among all my friends did I envy. 
story then, if you have patience. ? He was the best marksman—the most adroit 
And how I escaped from my wife? Most : angler that I ever met, and had the sweetest-tem- 
assuredly; that is the culminating point of ; pered wife. Poor fellow! he suffered wretchedly 
interest, the denouement to my romance. ; from the lingering effects of a rheumatic fever, 
As you may remember, I had lived along from $ sand his young wife gave up all her own pleas- 
year to year, and was far past boyhood before it Sures in order to nurse and amuse him. ‘They 
seemed convenient to take the blessing of a 3 were both of a lively, hopeful disposition; and 
wife. : then they had no children—those domestic pests. 
What was there to prevent? Oh, there were {I can see their parlor now, with the bright blaz- 
countless things. I had a small fortune to be 3 ing fire, and Lester’s sofa drawn into the warm- 
sure, but every year brought some new drain § est place beside it; and the wife near, with her 
upon my income; now, I had joined a military $ § pretty face, and her neat, tasteful dress. Ah! 
company; now, wished to purchase a yacht; and } why were they ever separated? 
now, a farm. I liked hunting, and guns and am- He died from the fever? No, thank fortune! 
munition have their price; I read Izank Walton, § : Lester did not die from the fever; but his busi- 
and that year all my surplus fund went for fish- § : ness suffered from lazy inattention; debts began 
ing-poles, artificial flies and excursions into the ‘ to accumulate; I advanced money until my poor 
country. I was fond of horses too—indeed I had ; friend was ashamed to ask for more; and his 
a hundred sensible tastes. Swife came to me in secret, asking temporary 
And why were these not sufficient? Why help, giving her word that the obligation should 
wasn’t the first man satisfied with all the roses $ be cancelled by her own hands, if need were. I 
and grapes of Eden, but he must go meddling $ was not sorry of an excuse to defer the subject 
with the one tree of forbidden fruit? i of matrimony; I made the Lesters occupy my 
So ladies did not smile upon me? I beg your ‘ house as it stood, their tact and taste could take 
pardon, Miss Mehitable! When once my mind $ from its interior the new look which annoyed me. 
was made up to select a wife, the trouble was, {I left the pipes of my patent steam-furnace to 
that all the young and old maidens of my : freeze, and opened good, broad fire-places, that 
acquaintance were ready to fall into my arms. < we might have the accustomed blaze. 
They smiled too readily. The fisherman would} Then I went to liye with them? Yes, at their 
not enjoy his trout if he could bale them up by ; request. And I never saw such touching deyo- 
the net-full at once, like alewives. ‘tion and such perfect happiness as seemed to 
Meantime, I must make ready for the change § exist between those two. Many a time, while 
of lot. My indiscretions and misfortunes began. $ appearing to sleep in my chair, I would sit 
I sold my beautiful farm for a little estate in the > ; : listening to their low conversation. 
suburbs of the city; my yacht and hunter went § : Dishonorable! Pray do not imagine that they 
for a family carriage and span. It was spend, } were talking secrets; or that they hadn’t lived 
spend! for furniture, curtains, silver, porce- : long enough, and seen the prose-side of life 
Jain $ thoroughly enough, to be past the foolish prattle 
And the lady? Oh, I had not found her yet. $ of lovers. No, Miss Mehitable, the young wife 
In truth, the preparations cost me so much, that $ would relate to her invalid husband all her sweet, 
I began to be tired of the fancy. I looked about $ earnest thoughts in life and duty, and the sub- 
at my married acquaintances; their happiness, stance of the books which she found time to read. 
if they could boast any, seemed of a foolish sort. % You can imagine the scene? Would it had 
And some had slatternly wives, some had sickly ; ended there! Would we had then and there 
or scolding ones, and some had a swarm of chil- ‘fallen asleep like the fairy prince, and known 
dren, homely children When I saw these un- { nought of the trouble to come! 
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Lester’s physician advised a change of climate, § fort out of my house, all the money out of my 
and circumstances pointed to California as his 3 s pocket, all the peace out of my days! 


2 


goal. He was young, full of enterprize. : In what manner? I must begin at the begin- 

He sailed, he sent letters home with great § ning; that’s my way. I flattered myself that 
regularity, his health ca eae down— there could be no more quiet and easy method 
down; than this which had fallen to me. 
—his letters were full of hope, and then there : I had ead accustomed to providing for a 
came a blank silence. Vessel after vessel ar- 3 house, to seeing Mrs. Lester at the head of my 
rived, and no letter for us; the only trace we} table, to asking her advice with regard to my 
could gain lay in a rumor which might be true § : ¢ affairs. We had driyen for years in the family 
or false: some one had seen him on his way to $ : carriage, occupied the same pew at church, read 
the mines, had heard of his illness there from } the same hooks, entertained the same guests. 
contact with a poisonous weed, and no more. £ But on the morning of our marriage day, a 

And I married the widow? Restrain your terrible foreboding came over me—a sudden 
impatience a little. How badly these novelists $ vision swept past—in two scenes, of Benedict 
haye confused our sense of propriety—that we 3 free, and Benedict the married man! 
calculate with such frightful coolness upon the$ TI rushed into the parlor where Mrs. Lester sat 
events which follow death itself{—the young! at work: she looked up, so radiant and yet so 
heart’s woful desolation! 8 peaceful; she removed the papers from the chair 

It is hard when trouble comes as it came to beside her—all in her quiet way—without a 
Mrs. Lester. There wag no one dark hour, no $ word, and I took the seat, and listened while 
terrible shock and storm of grief, and then the ‘she talked in her gentle voice—and forgot my 
blessed calm that follows storm. It was like a $ wise foreboding. Oh, these women are syrens, 
long, long season of cloudy weather—of cold: Miss Mehitable! 
moist that no sun could penetrate. The wildest s $ You think Iam trying to work up a plot, that 
storm were a blessing in comparison. $ * there was nothing so wretched, after all? I wish 

I thought the poor girl would never smile 3 you had seen my house—seen me at the end of 
again; she reproached herself constantly for not {a year! I wish you had seen the new hangings 
haying accompanied her husband as he wished, $ Sof shabby paper in every room; because the old 
she might at least have closed his eyes; it was ; papers were of a quiet tone—to display my pic- 
so hard to die forsaken! ; tures better, and Mrs. Lester thought gay colors 

Besides Mrs. Lester’s bereavement, she allowed } conducive to health and animation. I wish you 
herself to be harassed with the thought of her : had seen our handsome carpets packed away in 
pecuniary debt to me; and withal, her health ‘ summer for moths to eat, with such a dust and 
began to fail. It was sad to sce the worn and ¢ s ¢ stir! and their place supplied by poverty-stricken 
listless expression of that face, which amid care 3 * mattings. And the furniture all stowed into up- 
and poverty in other days, had retained its * holsterer’s carts, to have brass truckles which 
bright, young, joyous look. ‘ would roll, removed for wooden truckles that 

And I became anxious to restore that look? § ‘ ereaked and refused to stir! Why she took my 
You may haye it so if you wish. We were mar- : fishing-tackle and guns from the wall, and tum- 
ried! After three years of hope deferred on her \ bled them into a hogshead! Even the family 
part, of silent pity and respect on mine, we were $ portraits were sacrificed: and the family group 
married; and ah, what a life she led me! $ that my mother prized so much, with myself, the 

Yes, she! It’s astonishing how long you can 3 youngest, holding a china orange, they must all 
live with a woman and not find her out! It} ; go into the attic, and I and Mrs. Lester must be 
is astonishing how many sides there are to a ; done in crocky crayons. 
woman’s character, how like she is to that } But I hated the crayons, with their great, 
strange image in the Book of Daniel, that had } shadowy eyes; it always scemed as if those in 
one face of a woman, and one of a lion, and one ; my wife’s picture were staring about in search 
of a sheep, or some such combination. ° of a new invention. 

She didn’t turn upon me the lion’s face? No, Then she was not quarrelsome? Bless you, 
but the sheep’s. She was for following, follow- {she was always mild as a dove; she didn’t 
ing—every invention of her neighbors; just as ; threaten, she didn’t tease—but had the most 
when one sheep goes over a stile, the whole } provoking way of carrying out her designs, in- 
ridiculous flock must go after him. How tired, } ‘ yeigling one into assisting her. 

8 


disgusted, angry I grew with “improvements,” $ I returned one day and found that a man had 


that was her word: she improved all the com- ‘brought to the house a new sort of picture var- 
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nish; of course my dear must try it; and in- ; and returned with sufficient wealth to gratify our 
stead of placing it on the crayons, which were } every wish. 

her especial property, she must suffer the fellow § So he said; but his money could not gratify 
to daub over my beautiful ‘Aurora,’ my Cenci, $ my wish since I had grown so accustomed to 
Magdalene—all! I said little, [ had grown ac- Mrs. Lester, that with all her faults T was un- 
customed to trial; the varnish seemed thin, and 3 willing to resign her to another; and as for 
I hoped it might not prove injurious. By spring gi gratifying her wishes, the Bank of England did 
the eyes of the Cenci were shrinking in her head; § not hold money enough for that! 





the brow of Aurora, the locks of Magdalene were So we had a law suit? No, a few words ex- 
curling from the canvas. I sent my paintings 3 plained and settled all. Lester was grieved, in- 
to a “restorer,” and he completed their ruin. $dignant, glad and grateful, all at once. 

s 


Three times my house was torn apart from 3 And she? Oh, she looked up in his face, and 
attic to basement—once to admit speaking tubes $ laid her hand on his arm without a word, and 
—could have hired a dozen pages for the sum it $ fascinated him as a woman so well knows how. 
cost; once for gas; once for a telegraph to an- 3 And he forgave before he had thought of blaming 
nounce the entrance of thieves. Sher; and the next I knew, they both had fallen 

As for food, our meat was smoked, mangled, to thanking and blessing me! 
or burnt to a crisp, in revolving ovens and patent : And what then? We cried together and kissed 
gridirons; our vegetables were water-soaked be- § 3 each other like three children. I was divorced: 
tween patent kettles and stoves. As for sleep, 13 they were married; but not until they had ac- 
lay awake at night on the patent spring mattress companied me to the steamer in which I set sail 
which replaced my good old-fashioned feather- $ for Europe. 
bed, and contracted the toothache that haunts to 3 $ Once on the other side of the water, I could 
me this day, by sleeping, or trying to sleep for a 2 realize my new gained privilege. Here was I, a 
month under—guess what?—two newspapers. 3 gay bachelor! My will was law again; and 

She had her fancies too concerning ventila- 3 ;mine was mine! I travelled or paused as I 
tion—would prate about the proper combination § 3 chose, I hunted among the Pyranees, and angled 
of gases; and then in the coldest day open Sin Arno; I revelled in my liberty and wealth. 
came a door to admit oxygen and the rheuma- I purchased copies of the Cenci and Madonna, 
tism § better than those which were spoiled; and en- 

And how long did I endure this? Until Pro- ; trusting them to a private vessel, turned my face 
yidence relieved me. One summer evening we $ toward the Hast. 
were walking on our piazza, my spouse unfolding There I climbed the pyramids, and sighed 
to me some new scheme; I, feebly resisting still ; amid the ruins of Palmyra, lost under a woman’s 
—although I had made up my mind to consent—$rule! and floated down Nile and Jordan, and 
when a familiar form approached us—a greeting § : mused on Olivet, and bathed my brow ‘‘in cool 
in the cheery voice of old—a faint scream, and 3 Siloa’s shady rill.” 

Mrs. Lester was in the arms of Did my head ache with excess of happiness? 

Yes, her husband! His letters had miscar- 3 No, nor my heart, Miss Mehitable! 
ried, so had ours. He had been very ill and § He is a sad, prim, old bachelor—but as 
poor; had been piqued by our silence and ceased ; he turned away there were tears in his eyes; and 
to write. Then his health had improved, he had Sa look of sorrow as gentle and hopeless as that 
found friends, struck a rich vein at the mines, {in the eyes of Guido’s *Cenci.” 
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TO AMARANTHA. 





BY J. 8. M’EWEN. 





Lilies bloom and bow their head, 
Not with blighted mien, nor dead! 
Roses, too, in fullest bloom, 
Blush with fragrance o’er their tomb; 
Fondly, gladly, 
And not sadly, 
Thus disrobe thee of thy gloom. 


AMARANTHA, Why cast down, 
Wearing sorrow’s silent frown? 
Why that gloom upon thy brow— 
Hast no friends around thee now? 
Cheer thee, cheer thee, 
Friends are near thee— 
Bound in friendship’s fondest vow. 
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BY MES. J. V. DE FOREST. 





CHAPTER I. 


A CARRIAGE stopped at the village inn. A} 


spruce-looking young gentleman, a lady, and a 
very pretty nursery-maid, bearing an infant in 
her arms, alighted, were welcomed by the land- 


jan hour before, had died, to be disease of the 
heart. The gentleman who had accompanied 
the lady, on hearing this opinion, left the apart- 
; ment. 

$ Good Mrs. Johnson meantime had satisfied 





lord and landlady, and were soon lodged in} herself that the nursery-maid had very little 
their respective apartments. Meantime the car- experience in the care of infants, and that the 
riage drove off; and the worthy couple Re ae ce oee must have depended on herself wholly 
managed the affairs of the establishment, con- {in the charge of it. She told the landlady that 
gratulated themselves on the acquisition of such 3 ; she could not bear to leave the poor, little thing 
a number of guests, who apparently had come Sin such hands; and as the landlady’s cares wero 
to pass at least a considerable portion of the} many and pressing, it was finally arranged that 


summer in their house. 

Every possible attention was paid to their 
comfort. The gentleman had a separate apart-§ 
ment. Ie seemed not to be the lady’s husband, 
and in the course of the evening, the landlady ¢ 
had occasion to observe that there seemed to be 
a very good understanding between him and the 
nursery-maid. 

Late in the evening, when all in the house had 
retired to rest, the nursery-maid knocked at the 
landlady’s chamber door, and called out that her 
mistress was taken suddenly very ill. The land- 
lady hurried to the room, and found the poor 
lady suffering the most dreadful spasms, while 
the infant lay screaming by her side in the bed. 
The nursery-maid took the child in her arms and 
soon quieted it, while the landlady busied her- 
self in endeavoring to relieve the mother. The 
servants were now roused. The hostler went for 
a doctor, and the cook ran over to the house of 
Joe Johnson, the market gardener, on the oppo- 
site side of the street, to call in the aid of Joe’s 
wife, Sally, who was always so good and helpful 
in cases of sickness. 

Mrs. Johnson hurried oyer to the inn, and 
entered the apartment of the rich lady. She$ 
was lying silent and motionless, and one glance 
at her face assured the experienced Mrs. John- 
son that her spirit had departed to the other 
world. As she looked round upon the terror- 
stricken group, her eye fell upon the poor, little 
baby in the nursery-maid’s arms, and with a 
mother’s instinet she took it in her own, and 
began to caress and soothe it as mothers are 
wont to do. 

The doctor soon after arrived, and pronounced 3 


the disease, of which the lady, apparently well 
358 


she should take the child home with her. Mrs. 
Johnson departed, delighted with her acquisi- 
‘tion. The dark, imploring eyes of the little girl, 

but a few weeks old, left so forlorn among stran- 
gers, had fairly won poor Sally’s heart. 

Watchers were placed in the room where the * 
corpse had been laid out. The remaining deni- 
zens of the inn had again retired to rest, and all 
was once more quiet. 
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CHAPTER II. 


A roratry different scene presented itself in 
the morning. When the landlord went to the 
$ gentleman’s apartment to inquire about certain 
{arrangements for the funeral, that individual 
; was not in it. His carpet-bag, the only luggage 
$ brought into his room the evening before, was 
; missing. The nursery-maid was now sought 
< for ; but alas! equally in vain. She had taken 
; her sparkling black eyes and her travelling- bag 
to parts unknown. 

It is not easy to imagine, much less to describe 
the astonishment, dismay, excitement, and, above 
all, the gossip occasioned in the hitherto quiet 
} little village of Tutervale, by this strange con- 
; catenation of events. There were scarce twenty 
; houses in the whole place, which was in an out-of- 

the-way nook, secluded from the great thorough- 
fares of travel. Everybody, of course, took an 
interest in the affair, and had an opinion to offer. 
; After consulting Squire Jones, the lawyer, the 
$ landlord, Mr. Irvins, opened the trunks of the 
§ decease, and found a handsome provisién of 
: clothes for herself and the infant, but no letters, 
3 cards or address, by which the residence of the 
¢ deceased could be learnt. Some of the clothes 
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were marked E, 8. Everything about the trunks 3 ing nursery-maid, who cared no more for it than 
and their contents went to prove that the de- ; if it had been a kitten. Iwill take care of it 


ceased was respectable and wealthy. 
lady’s reticule was a portemonnaie containing 
some thirty dollars in gold. 

Squire Jones, Mr. Markham, the minister of 
the parish, and Mr. Iryins, held a long confer- 
ence as to what was to be done. A variety of 
measures were proposed for arriving at a solu- 
tion of the mystery. Nobody seemed willing to 
incur the responsibility and expense of an active 
pursuit of the fugitives. Nor, in fact, did it 
seem probable that it would prove successful. 
In their wisdom, the council at length decided 
that the proper course was to advertise the facts 
in the village newspaper; to use the money in 
giving the deceased a decent burial, and to let 
the trunks and their contents remain in pos- 
session of the landlord, till the rightful owner 
should appear and claim them. As the subserip- 
tion list of the newspaper amounted to exactly 
two hundred and fifty-five, and the editor ne- 
glected to request other editors to copy the 
advertisement, that part of the wise and vigorous 
proceedings of the council produced no result ; 
but the funeral drew out the whole population 
of the village, and was considered by the land- 
lord, his lady, and the undertaker, quite a bril- 
liant success. 





CHAPTER IIl. 

But, in the meantime, our readers will na- 
turally inquire, ‘What became of that baby?” 
We have by no means lost sight of her. She 
had fallen into excellent hands and was well 
eared for. If there was any pursuit or employ- 
ment in which Sally Johnson took more delight 
than in all others, it was in the tending, caress- 
ing, and taking care of babies. She had six 
little boys and girls of her own, all lively and 
healihy, and the youngest had just transcended 
the utmost bonndaries of babyhood, and gone 
into jacket and trousers. $o far from feeling 
that, according to popular phrase, ‘his nose 
was put out of joint,” little Johnny gave as 
hearty a welcome to the new-comer, as did all 
the rest of this humble, but loving and united 
family. 

When Mrs. Johnson first brought the baby 
home, it was her secret determination to keep it 
if possible. She was not. a little gratified, there- 
fore, at Joe’s quiet remark, when he first saw it, 
“What a beauty! Don’t you wish it was ours, 
Sally?” 

“Tt is a little darling, Joe,” replied Sally, 
‘and my heart was ready to break when I saw 
the poor little thing in the arms of that fat-look- 


In the § till its own people come after it, any how.” 
‘Of course the grand council made no objection 


“ 


‘to this arrangement; and thus, coldly enough, 
S the pet, no doubt, of some grand and wealthy 
} family, became a permanent resident in the dwell- 
Sing of the market gardener. Indeed, it might 
3 be considered his adopted child, as Joe made no 


‘ objection to Sally’s proposition to call the baby 
; Emily Johnson, and to treat it in all respects as 
$a child of their own. 
: These worthy people, however, by this disin- 
3 terested act, took upon themselves no inconsider- 
* able addition to their usual labors and privations ; 
: for they were by no means rich in this world’s 
i goods. Joe had a nice garden, and some fields 
of potatoes, corn and cabbages, and by selling 
their produce in a neighboring city, he, with 
‘hard labor and strict economy, was enabled to 
maintain his numerous family comfortably; but 
there could be no approach to luxury among 
them. The children were decently clad; ‘Tom 
and Jerry, the oldest boys, worked in the garden 
in the summer, and went to the village school in 
winter; Sally, Jane and Mary, were brought up 
in excellent habits of domestic usefulness by 
their mother, and they got more schooling than 
the boys; but they had all seen hard times; bad 
crops and low prices had, more than once, 
straightened their means of support, and taught 


mere 
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each one of them the knowledge of the occasional 
inestimable value of a cent. 

The people of the village were by no means 
sparing in their censures of the Johnsons for 
what they called their folly and imprudence in 
taking “that baby.” ‘What was the baby to 
¢them? What did they want of it? Why didn’t 
they let it go to the poor-house? Had not they 
children enough of their own? It scems as if 
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some people never would learn wisdom. The 
Johnsons had had a great deal of hard luck in 
their time, could they be prudent for once? 
Well, we shall see what will come of it.” 

Such were the comments which the villagers 
made, while the Johnsons kept ‘‘the noiseless 
tenor of their way,” and found the exceeding 
eveat reward for their disinterestedness in the 
affection they felt for the ‘dear little Emily.” 

Of all the worldly wise-acres of the village, 
none was quite so wise as widow Grummidge. 
She was rich, had never been blessed with a 
child of her own, and truth to say, found it 
utterly impossible to divine the motive of the 
strange conduct of Joe and Sally. Her mind 
greatly exercised on fhat subject, and as 
Sher farm was contiguous to Joe’s little picce of 
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ground, and she had much idle time on her s ceased to visit the Johnsons altogether. She 
hands, she determined to make Mrs. Johnson a ‘considered it obstinate and unfeeling in them 
visit, and, to use her own phrase, “give her a 3 not to verify her predictions. But the prosperity 
piece of her mind.” » of the Johnsons increased year after year. 

She was received with due courtesy by Sally, ; Meantime, the baby was growing up a very 
and immediately entered upon the subject which { beautiful girl. She was of a sweet, disposition, 


had oceagioned her neighborly call. $ always obedient and affectionate, and her adopted 
“What upon earth, Mrs. Johnson, could pos- ’ mother, who had no younger children, declared 
sess you to take that baby?” ¢ that she was one of the chief comforts of her life. 


‘I could not help it, Mrs. Grummidge, I could $ She went to school with the little Johnsons, and 
not bear to see the poor little thing left so, all of : showed uncommon aptitude for learning. At 
a sudden, without any mother to take care of it, Shome, Sally taught in a very plain, but very 
and no living creature to love it but me. Iloved $ efficient and profitable way, the secrets of house- 
it with all my heart, the first minute I saw it and $ keeping and domestic economy. At eighteen, 
ever since. I don’t think it is anything so very : she was grown up a very beautiful girl, with © 
remarkable—my taking it home with me. I 3 features very delicately cut, a clear complexion, 
dare say you would haye done the same thing if : dark-brown, softly expressive eyes, a trim figure, 
you had been there.” sand above all, an inexhaustible find of good 

“Not I. I ain’t such a—I was going to say, $ humor. 
fool; but you are no fool, and Iam really surprised $ The country beaux were wild about her. Seve- 
at your doing such a very unwise thing. Why, $ val of them paid her the most marked attention, 
you can’t afford to keep it. You have a hard 3 doubtless with “ulterior views” in the way of 
time to get along and support your own child, : matrimony. But, not finding any of them ex- 
much more to keep that baby. It will bring you {actly to her taste, she continued to evade their 
to rack and ruin. You ought to send it right off $ advances without giving offence to any. 
to the almshouse.” $ While this was going forward, there was a 

*‘Tcan’t do such a hard-hearted thing, Mrs. : certain young gentleman in the village who was 
Grummidge, and I don’t believe the: Lord would $ observing the movements of Emily Johnson with 
prosper me if I did. We shan’t be any the $ an uncommon degree of interest. He had no 


poorer for keeping the child, I feel quite sure of ¢ farm, poor fellow! no store full of groceries or 


it.” ‘dry goods, no money to buy gold watches and 
“Well, haye your own way. We shall see } diamond breast-pins, or give his friends rides 
what will come of it.”? 3 about the country in a dashing gig. He could 
“Yes, marm, we shall see what will come of } not even dance at the conntry merry-makings, for 
it.” And so the conference ended. She was studying with Mr. Markham, the village 


$ pastor, Mr. Woodibank, for that was his name, 

: had, nevertheless, his secret aspirations. Some 

CHAPTER IV. $ slight intercourse with iimily at the Sunday- 

So the baby remained in the family of the * school where she was first a scholar, and then a 
Johnsons. The mystery attending its parentage $ teacher, had led him to form a very favorable 
oceupied the attention of the village gossips for } estimate of her mental as well as her moral and 
a certain time, and then was comparatively un- {religious character. He saw that she was a 
noticed, and almost forgotten. Curiously enough, } person of real sterling worth—not intoxicated 
it so fell out, that from this time forth the pros- $ with vanity at the attention which her remark- 
perity of the Johnsons was continually on the sable beauty brought forth; but real humble 
increase. Garden vegetables took an extraordi- $ and disinterested, always thinking more of 
nary rise the very autumn after the adoption of § others than herself. Being himself a teacher in 
the baby. Next spring, the garden was con-$ the Sunday-school, he had instructed her in com- 
siderably enlarged, and Joe employed a ‘hired $ position, and was greatly surprised at the talent 
man.” $she displayed in her written exercises. This 
Mrs. Grummidge was greatly disappointed $ part of instruction was still continued; so, it 
and ‘*put out.” She was really quite unhappy, $ will be perceived, Mr. Woodibank was not en- 
to think that the Johnsons had not been ruined $ tirely without opportunities for making gradual 
forthwith by keeping “that baby.” § approaches. He had other advantages; for he 
Another year saw the addition of some acres Swas a splendid-looking fellow, with a fine intel- 
to Joe’s land, and the hiring of more hands. $ lectual countenance and good store of classical 
Mrs. Grummidge was still more unhappy, and ; learning. Emily had accustomed herself to look 
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up to him with a degree of reverence, and to shad to be consulted, and, sooth to say, Joe 
defer implicitly to his superior knowledge and } was not greatly delighted at the prospect of his 
fine taste in literature. She had no suspicion of } pet marrying a poor parson. He shook his head. 
his regarding her in any other light than that of : % Joe had become quite rich; and he remarked to 
a tolerably clever pupil. } } Sally, when the matter came to be discussed by 
; themselves, that Emily might have married the 
¢ smartest and richest of the young men in the 
CHAPTER V. ‘village. Sally, on the other hand, favored the 
Tuus matters stood, when the great freshet { match. She had a great reverence for the clergy; 
came, which was the tall of the village for years } and could not but esteem the proposed alliance 
after. It carried away a great many houses, ; an honor to the family. ‘Besides, she said, 
mills and bridges on the neighboring river, and § ; ‘‘we know Mr. Woodibank is a real a man ; 
swelled all the little rivulets of the village into § ‘and that is the main thing, rich or poor.” 
raging torrents, When the storm which occa-} Mrs. Grummidge was bite elated when she 
sioned it had passed away, Mr. Woodibank took Sheard of the contemplated match, and the dif- 
a walk in the neighboring fields to look at its} ferent views entertained by Mr. and Mrs. John- 
ravages. $son. ‘I always knew,” she said, ‘that ‘that 
As he approached one of the swollen rivulets, 3 baby’ would be the plague of the family. Joe 
he observed a female figure enveloped in cloak : and his wife, I dare say, quarrel and fight about 
and hood, endeavoring to cross it on a single § her every day. I hope she will marry that young 
plank, which, though usually above the surface $ parson, and settle in a bleak country town on 
of the water, was now just level with it. She three hundred dollars a-year, and have an in- 
seemed a little embarrassed with her cloak, her $ teresting family of ten children.” 
footing was unsteady and insecure. He ran for- ; Such were the charitable wishes of the respect- 
ward to assist her, but before he could reach the 3 able Mrs. Grummidge; and thus matters stood 
bridge she had fallen off and was Rorne away by } when the great freshet finally subsided. 
the rapid stream. 8 
In an instant he plunged in and swam toward $ 
her. She sunk twice out of sight, but at length 3 CHAPTER VI. 
he reached, and being strong and accustomed to$ In June, just when the bobolinks were in full 
athletic exercises, he found no difficulty in bring- ? song, there came on an anniversary exhibition 
ing her to the shore. A glance at her counte-3 of the Sunday-school at Tutervale. This was 
nance showed that it was Mmily—apparently ; always a pet festival with the good people of the 
quite insensible—possibly dead. Overcome with $ ‘ village; and the audience was sure to be large 
emotion, he exclaimed, ‘Oh! my God. It is$and attentive. Emily and Mr. Woodibank were 
Emily !—and to lose her thus!” 3 § both present in the capacity of teachers. Myr. 
But no time was to be lost in vain lamenta- 3 ; Markham presided, and other clergymen and a 
tions. He bore her in his arms, as rapidly as he; large number of ladies and gentlemen, not only 
could, to the nearest house, where the usual : from Tutervale, but from the neighboring vil- 
means of restoration were successfully employed, } lages, were present. Among the rest was a 
and she was soon sufficiently recovered to return ; middle-aged gentleman, a college mate of My. 
to her home. $ Markham’s, and at present his guest at the par- 
But Emily had not been quite insensible when § sonage. He was observed to pay unusual atten- 
her lover uttered those impassioned words, and Stion to the exercises for a layman; and but for 
she had heard them. Ter altered demeanor to- the Parisian cut of his dress, and a certain 
ward Mr. Woodibank soon revealed this circum- } foreign air, might haye been taken for a clergy- 
stance tohim. Emily, with her newly acquired 3 man. 
knowledge of his feelings, had discovered that} Toward the close of the performances, certain 
he was a man to love as well as to reverence. $ wriften exercises were handed round among the 
An explanation followed, and they soon came to} audience. They were composed by the pupils, 
a very good understanding—Emily not a little 3 but the teachers lent their aid in passing them 
astonished, all the while, that so learned and re- $ round to the company. It so happened that one 
fined a gentleman should have chosen ‘poor of them was passed to the stranger by Emily. 
me”’—and Woodibank devoutly thankful for his; As he took it in his hand, he was observed to 
unexpected happiness. ’ Slook her very steadily in the face and instantly 
_ But there were certain worldly matters to S to change color. He was a man of strikingly 
claim the attention of the lovers. Joe Johnson % intellectual countenance, with an eye that spoke 
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command, Emily was slightly embarrassed, y 


blushed, looked down, pretended to adjust a 
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Nathan heard, in the village on is way home, 
a great many ‘interesting particulars,” which 


we. 


s 
y 


ribbon about her neck, and in so doing acci-3 She did not fail to report verbatim to his mis- 
dentally drew from her bosom a locket, to which $ ; tress, after he had described the scene in the 


was attached a miniature of her mother, which } meeting-house, which 


had been found among her clothes. 


On seeing § fine position in the front gallery. 


he shad witnessed from a 
«The gentle- 


it, the gentleman seemed to have entirely for- $ man,” he said, “was a great friend of Mr. Mark- 
gotten the audience, and addressing “Emily in 3 ham, a very old acquaintance—had been a great 


a suppressed tone, he said, ‘‘Excuse me, Miss, } 


$ deal in foreign parts. Some said he had sailed 


but may I inquire how you become possessed of 3 round the world, like Capt. Cook and Robinson 


that miniature?” 

“Tt is a likeness of my mother,” she replied, $ 
much confused. 

«‘And is your mother alive?” the gentleman 
almost shouted, so great was his agitation. 
attention of the whole company was, of course, 


“ #~ xiveted on the pair. 
‘Alas! no,” replied Emily, ‘‘she died when I 3 


was an infant.” 

“You are her living image, and blessed be $ 
God for all his mercies, you are my daughter.” 

The embraces, the agitation of the relatives 
thus providentially brought together, and the $ 
astonishment and eager curiosity of the assem- 
bled audience, ‘‘can be better imagined than 
described.’ The closing exercises were speedily $ 
hurried through; the people dispersed, and Mr. 
Markham as eee as possible withdrew his 
guest from public observation, and took him, 
with his recovered prize, to the parsonage, 
where they might make explanations at their 
leisure. 





CHAPTER VII. 

For the next two or three hours, after this 
occurrence, there was considerable ‘talk’ in 
the domiciles, taverns, and shops of Tutervale. 
‘sWho was that gentleman?” ‘Where did he 
come from? “How came Mr. Markham to 
carry him off to the parsonage before the whole 
upshot of the matter was let out?” “What a 
pity!” ‘What a shame!” ‘Mr, Markham is 
haying all the cream of the matter to himself.” 
“No, there is young Woodibank. He stays at 
the parsonage.” ‘‘He'll get posted up, any 
how.” ‘And who has a better right? He is 
going to marry the girl, you know.” ‘Perhaps. 
We shall see by-and-by. There may be two 
words to that bargain now.” 

Such were some of the ‘‘notes and queries” 
of the good people. 

Mrs. Grummidge did not assist on the occa- 
sion of the exhibition. She had an idea that 


927 


such things as Sunday-schools were ‘tkind of § 


vulgar.” She thought they were well enough 
for common people and poor folks. So she sent 
her principal hired man, Nathan Varney. 


The 


* Crusoe. He was ‘powerful rich.’ Most as rich 
ae John Jacob Astor. Hadn’t a chick or child 
of his own in the world, except Emily Johnson. 
$ So she would haye all his money.” 
3 “What is his name, Nathan?” 
“Common name enough, marm. Nothing but 
é Smith.” 
‘That will do, Nathan.”’ Nathan retired. 
‘Well, if ever!” soliloquized Mrs. Grummidge, 
Sas the door closed after him. ‘That baby is the 
: 3 plague of my life! Why, I vow and declare, if 
half of what Nathan says should come true, she 
$ will be able to buy out all Tutervale, stock and 
lock. Things are coming to a pretty pass, I 
3do think. But she won’t have it all her own 
2 Way, any how She'll lose her handsome sweet- 
3 heart. The old man, with sich a power of 
3 money, will turn him off in no time; and that 
Sbaby will haye sich crying spells. There is 
$ some comfort in knowing that, any how.” ‘Thus 
$ communing with herself, this excellent and ex- 
§ emplary old lady fanned herself with great vehe- 
3 mence, and walked about the room to cool off a 
2 little. 


5 


ve 


: 
; 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Tne gentleman’s name was Smith sure enough. 
Nathan had obtained correct information on that 
ead; and he was not very wide of the mark in 
ome other particulars. He had been a mer- 
chant of high standing in New York, and when 
he incidents related in our first chapter took 
place he was in Europe, on business for the firm. 
o which he belonged. Mrs. Smith, having made 
arrangements for passing the summer with her 
parents, in a remote town pleasantly situated on 
the Canada border, had been accompanied in her 
journey thither by one of the principal clerks - 
of the firm, who had been detached for this duty 
on account of the trust reposed in his diseretion, 
his reputed high moral character, and the im- 
plicit. confidence reposed in him by Mr. Smith’s 
partners and friends. 

But this man, Mr. Schamp, was a sanctimo- 
{nicus villain, who shad long been on the watch 
} for an opportunity to rob his employers, as well 
{as some other persons. He had valuable and 
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easily convertible paper, notes, drafts, bills of 


exchange, &c., in his possession at the time 3 to speak, 
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3 Trieste; but he was in a dying state and unable 
He had long before spent his ill-got- 


. § : : : 
when he was hurriedly summoned to attend} ten money, and parted with his companion, and 


Mrs. Smith on her journey, and, as if by acci- 


dent, he took those papers and some cash with 
him at his departure. As there were no tele- 
graphs in those days, worthy Mr. Schamp could 
not be apprised of his little oversight on his 
journey. His intention probably was to abscond 
into Canada, when he should have left Mrs. 
Smith at the residence of her parents; but if so, 
this part of his scheme was disconcerted by her 
sudden death. Still he persisted in his main 
design; and finding the nursery-maid, with 
whom he had long been on quite a familiar 
footing, ready to join him in his flight, he left 
Tutervale in the manner we have described, 
taking her with him. He had no difficulty in 
disposing of the property in his hands, and 
leaving the country before his defaleation was 
discovered. 

The sum he had thus stolen was not so large 
as to derange the finances of the firm; and the 
exertions of the friends of Mrs. Smith to dis- 
cover her retreat (for her death was unknown to 
them) were soon relaxed, from an apprehension 
that she might have left the country in company 
with Mr. Schamp. 

This apprehension was scouted by Mr. Smith, 
on his return from Europe some weeks after. 
He believed that his wife had been murdered; 
and instantly resolved to commence a search for 
the murderer, which, in fact, might be said to 
have continued for the eighteen years which had 
since elapsed. He sold out his interest in the 
firm, and invested the large amount received in 
real estate, and had actually been traveling over 
Europe, and residing in different cities and towns 
in Great Britain and the continent during all this 
period, quietly but steadily pursuing his inquiries 
after Schamp. Recently he had found him at 


York, where he found that the rise in real estate 
had made him immensely rich; and now Provi- 
‘dence had unexpectedly restored to him his 
‘daughter, and cleared from every shadow of im- 
3 putation the fair fame of his wife. He was now 
happy, too happy to be fastidious about his 
daughter’s choice of a husband, even if he had 
not approved it, which he cordially did, when 
he became acquainted, through his old friend 
Mr. Markham’s representations, with Woodi- 
bank’s sterling merit. 

You should have been at Tutervale to witness 
the ‘‘grand doings” at the wedding, which took 
place there not long after. 

Emily’s desire to be married from the house 
of her adopted parents was gratified by Mr. 
Smith. Mr. Markham, of course, officiated, and 
everybody of note in the village was invited to 
attend the splendid ball which took place in the 
evening, after the newly-married couple had set, 
off on their marriage tour. A magnificent silver 
service used at the supper, was observed by the 
guests to be marked “J. Johnson. Presented by 
E. Smith.” It was observed also, that in after 


; 
; was now in extreme destitution, 

: Mr. Smith, after this incident, returned to New 
8 

: 
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derfully in the way of worldly promotion, as if 
aided by some secret but powerful influence. 

Mrs. Grummidge was not present at the wed- 
ding ball. In fact, the sanction of Emily’s choice 
of a husband by her father, seemed to act un- 
pleasantly on that worthy lady’s nerves. She 
actually sold out her property in Tutervale soon 
after the wedding, and moved out West, so, she 
said, that she might be out of sight and hearing 
of 

“Tua Baby.” 
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SLEEP, LOVED ONE, SLEEP. 


BY MRS. ELIZABETH MILLER. 


Stzxp, loved one, sleep, 
The fair Spring flowers are growing, 
The sof, South wind is blowing 
Above thy resting-place; 
And all the air is ringing 
With sound of sweet birds’ singing, 
The Spring abroad is flinging 
The gifts of light and grace. 





Sleep, loved one, sleep! 
For life is } dreary, 
"As when thy fect grew weary, 
And turned aside to rest. 


& ~ 






st 


Still, those who love must sever, 

And hopes still fade forever, 

Life’s full of vain endeayor, 
And sorrows unconfessed! 


POLLS 


Sleep, loved one, sleep! 
Till morn shall break in gladness, 
And bring surcease of sadness, 
To those who wake and weep! 
That morn shall pe uncleuded, 
With life and brightness crowded, 
There lie no dead, enshrouded 
Where Ileaven’s glories keep, 


CLOSES SLE LLL SLE 
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years these Johnson boys and girls got on won- : 


THE MANIAO’S CONFESSION. 





BY BELLA ROSE FLORENCE. 





A Few years ago, I visited an insane asylum s paperieus temper, which was never subdued or 
in one of the New England States. The woman $ restrained. My parents were not religious, and 
in charge conducted us through various apart- 3 3 no care was taken to impress upon my mind 
ments, giving us all the information in regard to {religions truths. Consequently, I grew up un- 
the occupants she was able, and kindly answer-% principled and extremely passionate. While 
ing all the questions, until we came to a room § every pains was taken with my education and 
where one of the patients had lately died, and § accomplishments, my heart was left to run wild, 
now lay awaiting the disposal of her friends who 3 overgrown, and choked by the briers and thorns 
had been apprized of her decease. We entered, § of selfishness and love of tyranny; yet, I was pas- 
and gazed reverently upon the face of the sleeper. | sionately attached to my friends, and as long as 
She was a woman in the prime of life, and bore § they did not cross my imperious will I got on 
traces of great beauty. What great sorrow had $ nicely with them. 
bereft this beautiful creature of her reason? and$ «Thus I grew to womanhood. Chance threw 
by what relative, and for what motive, had she ins into the society of a young lawyer of distin- 
been incarcerated in this living tomb? were ; guished abilities, who had begun what was pre- 
queries which were in my mind as I gazed upon 3 dicted to be a brilliant career. I soon learned 
her lifeless remains. sto love him with all the depth of my passionate 

My eyes involuntarily wandered over the Sand impulsive nature; and was wild with joy, 
apartment. A little table stood in the corner, § when one day he came to me, and in eloquent 
beneath the grated window. <A Bible lay upon { language, told me how long and devotedly he 
it, and as I took it up a paper slid from between ; had loved me, and asked me to be his wife. 
the leayes and fell at my feet. I raised it. ig “We were married. If I occasionally felt a 
was a closely written sheet, and a glance con-§ twinge of distrust of my own qualifications for a 
vinced me that it was some sort of a revelation S wife, I soon silenced it with the argument that 
which had been written there during the dost Sy love was strong enough to make up for all 


hours of the life that had fied. $ deficiencies. 
‘What is this?” I asked, as I held up the § “My husband was all that was sad and 
paper. Seats and generous. I was often passionate 


“Oh, that is probably some of Aggy’s scrib- and unreasonable. But he would take me to his 
bling. She used to call for pen and paper, and : $ bosom, kiss me so tenderly, and say so gently, 
as she would be very quiet with them, I used to{*You must subdue this unhappy temper, Aggy. 
give them to her. She would write over several $ It is making you miserable.’ 

’ sheets, and then destroy them. That is oot: «Then when he was gone, I would fly to my 


s 


ably o. of them—of no consequence I pre; chamber, lock the door, and give myself up 


sume,” 5 ‘d the woman. fo an uncontrollable fit of weeping for very 
Tasked if I might retain it. ¢ shame. 
“Why, yes, if you wish to,” she replied. ’ ‘We had been married about a year. One 
T hid it away in my bosom, and we svon left { evening (would God I could blot from the record 
the premises. ; of time that fatal night! but it lives like a hissing 


“‘Whae could you possibly want of that crazy fiery serpent in my memory, and has doomed me 
woman’s scribbling?” my companion asked, as } to utter despair in this world, and I fear for the 


we left the building. { nest!) my husband did not return at the usual 
“T fancy there is something here worth pre-{hour. I watched long at my accustomed place, 
serving,” I replied. ‘Let us examine it.” at the parlor window. His slippers and dress- 


As we rode homeward, I read it aloud to my 3 ing-gown were warming by the grate, and every- 
friend. It was written in a trembling hand, and : thing was in readiness for him; but he did not 
read as follows: anes: Twilight deepened into darkness, and I 

“T was the only and idolized daughter of Se to grow uneasy. All my selfish feelings 
wealthy parents. I possessed a haughty and § were roused, and I felt myself sorely grieved. 


« 
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An hour more, yet he came not. I paced up $ 
and down the floor in a fit of impatience. ae 
ring at the door. I waited to hear his step upon $ 
the stair; but it was a lighter step than his, ac- $ 
companied by the rustling of silk. Nellie B 5 : 
an intimate friend, bounded in. She was dressed § 
for the opera. She said their carriage waited at : 
the door for myself and Ernest. I told her Ernest 
had not yet returned from his office, and I could § 
not go. She looked disappointed. A sudden ? ; 
thought seized me. Would it not be capital re- 5 
venge for his neglect of me, to find the parlor de- § 
serted when he came? I went to the opera. We $ : 
were scarcely seated in our box when a party 
entered a box opposite. The blood rushed back 
to my heart, and my pulse stood still as I recog- 
nized Ernest, my Ernest, my husband, and lean- 
ing upon his arm one of the most beautiful young 
creatures my eyes ever beheld. This was my $ 
first impression, for there quickly followed so 
deadly and jealous a hatred as made her look 
positively ugly. I quickly drew down my veil 
that my husband might not discover me, and 
from my concealment I watched them with glar- 
ing eyes. I heard nothing, saw nothing else; 
and once when rallied by my companions, I re- 
plied that I was not well, and begged to be left 
to myself, 

* «Then with the fierceness of a tiger fearful of 
losing his prey, I turned my eyes toward my 
husband and his ‘guilty paramour.’ She seemed 
to be enjoying the performance intensely, but he 
seemed to see nothing but her. His head was 
bowed toward her, and she would occasionally 
lift her eyes to his face. Then I saw him smile, 
(just as he had smiled upon mea thousand times) 
while he bent still lower over her with renewed 
devotion, 

‘‘Hach moyement was like a red hot dagger 
piercing my heart. I know not what demon 
possessed me, I think I must have been mad 
when I vowed a terrible revenge. ’Twere better 
T reasoned that he should die while yet there ex- 
isted in his heart a spark of love for me, than to 
see him little by little drawn away by this syren, 
till perhaps I should be utterly deserted, and left 
with all my blind love eating away my heart- 
strings like a consuming fire. 

“At my request we left the opera at an early 
hour, and with a terrible purpose I entered my $ $ 
home. But what was that home now to me?$ 3 
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the decanter and the glasses. Then with trem- 
bling hands I brought a deadly opiate, the nature 
of which I well knew. The first effect it pro- 
duced was a deep sleep, which in a few hours 
terminated in the still slumber of death. I filled 
the glasses, and into one I dropped the drug. 
‘All was done with rapidity, lest my resolution 
should fail me. 

‘When all was ready I paced up and down 
the room, nursing the fires which raged within 
; my bosom, by recounting to myself the wrong I 
had suffered, I pictured to myself my idolized 
husband lying still and cold before me, and I 
fell into a passionate fit of weeping. Then I 
drew another picture, I saw him drawn from me 
I thought of all the 
agony I had suffered that night, and imagined 
‘ how much deeper would be my wrong if I spared 
Shim. At that moment I heard his night-key in 
the latch, and he soon entered the room. I stood 
in the recess of the window, where he did not at 
first observe me. ‘I'he wine first attracted his 
attention, the fatal glass. I saw him lift it to 
his lips, drain its contents, and I fell fainting to 
the floor, 

“T knew no more for several hours. When I 
rallied I was lying upon the sofa; the lamp was 
burning dimly—an easy-chair was wheeled to 
my side, and in it I saw the form of my husband. 
I sprang quickly up. The drug was doing its 
work. He was in a heayy slumber, and already 
his breath came thicker and shorter, and his 
pulse beat but faintly. 

‘*My anger had passed away, and all that wild, 
worshipping love which I had cherished toward 
my husband came rushing back upon my heart. 
I chafed his hands, I kissed his lips, I strove to 
rouse him, but all in vain. Again I paced up 
and down. the floor, but oh! what different emo- 
tions possessed me now. 

“A little folded paper which I had not before 
noticed, and lying upon the table caught my eye. 
Scarcely knowing or caring what I did, I took it 
up and opened it. I saw it was in the hand- 
writing of my husband, and I eagerly read its 
contents. Great God of heaven! What had I 
done? Itwas a note which Ernest had sent me, 
and which did not arrive till after I had gone 
out. It ran as follows: 

«<<Eixcuse me, Aggy dear, from coming home 
to tea. My sister, of whom I spoke to you this 


giving his love to another. 


Tho love that had brightened it was no longer $ ‘ morning, has come home, and has sent for me to 


mine. Some demon furnished me with resolu-? 2 come to her. 


tion to execute my desperate purpose. 


. . ‘ 
a glass of sweet wine of an evening when we} 


If she is not too weary, I will take 


$ you both to the opera this evening, and will call 
“Tt had been our custom to sometimes drink } for you at eight. 


Your loving - HusBanp.’ 
“Now, for the first time, I remembered that 


were alone I drew the table to the fire, brought * he had told me in the morning that an only sister 
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of his, who had been absent several years, was {me too great a trouble, and under pretence of 
expected home that day. His parents resided in 8 solicitude for my recovery, he placed me in the 
another part of the city. ‘He would call for me}insane asylum. I knew that it was only to get 
at eight.’ I had gone out earlier, and probably me out of his way, that he might haye no hind- 
by some carelessness of the carrier, the note had 3 rance to possessing himself of my large fortune. 
not arrived before that time. I afterward learned } But I did not object. I felt I deserved all. 

that he did call for me, and being told that I had 3 : “Twelve years haye I spent in this retreat. 
gone to the opera with some friends, and probably Eyery one has been extremely kind tome. Dur- 
had not received his note, he proceeded to that { ing that time I have never seen my uncle. It is 
place with his sister, hoping to find me there. almost over, I feel that I shall soon follow to that 

“A wild hope that he might yet be roused $ dark bourne where in my frenzy I sent my noble 
seized me, and I sprang to his side. But alas! 3 husband nearly twenty years ago. I have read 
too late! He had ceased to breathe! 3 my Bible, I have tried to pray. 

“Oh! heaven of heavens! what evil hadmy{ ‘They will take my cold remains, and with 
blind, passionate temper wrought me and mine. $ great show of grief bury me. But they will lay 
Again I became insensible. {me by the side of my too deeply idolized Ernest, 

“T opened my eyes. Loving, tear-stained faces $ : and that is all T ask. 
bent over me. A soft hand was gently stroking ; ‘Several times have I written out this history, 
my temples, and I gazed into the face of that ti: and as often destroyed it. Should this find its 
gentle sister, whom I had never seen save upon : way to the world, let others be admonished by 
that fatal night. She kissed me and whispered, : what I have suffered to beware of imitating my 

“<¢Dear Aggy, you are the greatest sufferer of 3 faults. Let parents teach their children to con- 
us all.’ $ trol their passions. 

“T was told that I was found in the morning? ‘‘I have never heard from my husband’s rela- 
ny the servant, lying upon the floor insensible; ; tives since I went home to my parents. If they 
and my husband reclined in his chair, dead! 3 should live to hear my confession, will they not 

“Tt seemed that suspicion had not rested upon § * pity while they justly condemn me?” 
myself. The coroner was called, and his verdict, 7 I folded the paper, and changing our course 
‘Died by the visitation of God,’ was rendered. we drove back to the asylum, The uncle had 

‘*Heaven only knows how I loathed and hated } ° arrived, and was preparing to remove the body 
myself. I longed to confess the truth, but for$to his home. As his niece had predicted he was 
the sake of others, forbore to reveal what would } making a great show of grief. 
have brought upon the family deep disgrace and} 1 asked where she was to be buried? 
additional grief. A long illness followed, andmy} ‘‘By the side of her hushand, madam, in 
reagon reeled. I was carried back to my parents. } Cemetery,” he replied. ‘She has not had her 
I could not remain in the house which had been 3 reason since his sudden death twenty years ago.” 
the scene of my sin and my punishment. A few months since I visited Cemetery. 

“Years passed. I grew no better, but was? I found their graves. A costly monument marks 
still trembling upon the verge of insanity, yet: the spot. The uncle is living in possession of 
retaining sufficient reason to distinctly remember his niece’s wealth, and is seemingly prosperous. 
my sorrow, and to understand what was passing I have never made known to any one the exist- 
around me. What was perhaps strange, I was ence of the paper in my possession. I have 
conscious of my mental condition. $ learned that the family of Ernest are all dead. 

“Years passed, and my parents both died. I 3 The dear friend who shared with me the know- 
was placed in the care of an uncle, who was my 3 ledge of Aggy’s confession, also lies “beneath 
only natural guardian. From him I hadinherited } the sod of the valley.” 
the selfish passion which had been my ruin. $ Hoping that it may serve as a warning to some 


> 
“For a time I lived in his house, but he found ? who may read it, I give this history to the world. 
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JENNIE. 





BY REV. 8S. HERBERT LANCEY. 





Cau her not back! 
We know that she is singing 
Where anthems loud are ringing, 


To God the king of kings! 
There our dear Jennie sings, 
Cail her not back! 
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(Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1857, by 'l. B. Peterson, in the Clerk’s Office of the District Court of 
the United States, in and for the Hastern District of Pennsylvania.] 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 306, 


CHAPTER EIGHTH. s 

Trent myself relieved of a most disagreeable 
duty, which had been pressing upon me for some 
time, though certainly placed in a very unplea- 
sant position. Loving Wolfgang and Regina 
almost with equal affection, and loving none 
others in the world but them, I wished their 
happiness aboye all things. Could their union 
have seemed likely to secure their felicity, I 
should have desired it more than any other 
eyent. But, from all I had seen and heard, I 
feared that it would end in misery to both; 
therefore I had sought to serve them best by§ 
attempting to break it off, and I had attained no § 
better end than to deeply offend both my friend § 
and sister. One lesson I learned, that it is use- ‘ 
less and absurd to interfere between lovers who § 
really love each other. I determined, however, 
to tell Wolfgang all I had said to Regina. 
could not conceal this from him, for I could not 
have anything approximating toward a treachery 
upon my conscience. 

The dinner bell rang in the midst of my pain- 
ful cogitations, and mechanically, as a matter of 
habit, I sauntered down into the dining-room, 
and took my seat at the table. 

Soon the door opened, and Wallrayen entered 
with Regina on his arm, and they took their 
places, which were first and second above mine, 
Regina sitting between me and Wolfgang. 

By nothing on Regina’s fair, frosty brow, or 
in her usually calm, cold manner, could I per- 
ceive whether she were still angry with me. 

Wolfgang looked black as the muzzle of a 
loaded cannon; but whether with anger, gloom, 
or both, I could not tell. 

After dinner, a pair of horses were brought 
around, and Wallraven invited Regina to ride, 
to which she assented, and I was left to my own 
unpleasant company and thoughts for the rest 
of the afternoon. 

Very late in the afternoon they returned. Re-§ 
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ing his whip, 


Twas still sitting. He rang the bell, and, throw- 
cap, gloves, &c., to the waiter who 
entered, directed him to bring wine. I approached 
him. 

“Wallraven!” 

“Well!” 

“T have something offensive to say to you!” 

“Out with it, man!” 

“You will be angry!” 

“Tf I am, I shall knock you down first and 
forgive you afterward.” 

“That will be Christian, but dangerous. You 
are engaged to my sister.” 

“Tow do you know that?” 

“She told me.” 

“Well, what then? you told me to win her if 
I could.” 

“Ves; but me 

“Well!” 

“Circumstances have transpired since then—” 

“You made no allowance for circumstances.” 

“T was wrong—hasty—vyery indiscreet!” 

“Ah! well! ‘circumstances have transpired!’ 
To what ‘circumstances’ do you allude?” 

“Among other things—the events of a night 
at Hickory Hall!” 

Wallrayen grew very pale, but commanded 
himself. 

“Will you relate to me those events?” he 
asked, in a constrained voice. 

“Certainly,” replied I, and detailed to him 
the occurrences of my first night at Hickory 
Hall. ‘lo my surprise, he looked infinitely re- 
lieved, though the laugh was unnatural with 
which he said, 

‘You cannot believe it possible that the turtle 
soup and deviled partridges gave you a horrible 
nightmare, can you?” 

“No, truly, Leannot. What I saw was real!’ 

“airfield, when next you visit Hickory Hall, 
look into the library, and on the third shelf in 
the second arch, on the right hand of the chim- 





gina went to her chamber to change her riding- $ ney-piece, you will find Sir Walter Scott’s com- 
habit, and Wallraven came into our parlor, where 3 plete works. Select from among them his volume 
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on Demonology, and read it with attention. I 
think it will do you good,” said he, with a calm, 
deliberate manner. 

“What I was about to say to you, Wolfgang, 
was this: I felt it to be my duty to my sister to 
inform her of all I know of your history, as well 
as to hint to her all I suspect!” And I looked, 
expecting him to explode. He was quiet as a 
bombshell untouched. 

«Ah! you told her?” 

ce'Yes.”? 

‘oWell?” 

‘Well, Wallraven, I implored her, as she 
valued her happiness, not to risk it by marrying 
you. I used every argument and entreaty in 
my power to enforce or persuade her to break 
with you 2, 

“And the result: iS 

«Was ulterly unsuccessful.” 

“No more than that?” 

“Yes! much more! I was totally defeated, 
routed, blasted by the lightning of her angry 
scorn, and I wonder that a bit of me is left to 
tell the tale!” 

‘Ha, ha, ha! ha, ha! I knew it!” 

“T said everything I could say to your injury, 
Wolfgang, and, having done so, I come to tell 
you of it—not in defiance, but in frankness.” 

“God bless you, Fairfield! there! I believe 
that is the first time in all my life, at least since 
my engel mother went to heaven, that I have 
prayed! but happy love makes one grateful and 
devout. God bless you, Fairfield, for you were 
true to your sister, to my bride! my idolized 
Regina! You were right to tell her all you 
knew, which was—nothing; and all you sus- 
pect, which was—something less! But, Fair- 
field, my dear fellow, having made up my own 
mind to marry her, it is quite settled! Let your 
conscience rest, for you cannot help it! What 
is your eloquence to mine, when I love her? 
What is the power of all men and deyils over 
her, compared to mine, when she loves me? It 
is settled. All earth and hell could not part us 
now! It is settled. I wrote to my father this 
noon. I shall take my wife to Paris imme- 
diately after our marriage. I intend to make 
our home there for many, many years—perhaps 
forever! France is really the only half civilized 
country in this barbarous world! Paris, only, is 
really enlightened! or, beginning to be. Yes! 
Paris shall be our home. Go with us, Fairfield, 
will you not?” 

‘No! to that modern Sodom I will never go! 








You, Wallraven, if I know you, will never like a§ 


Neen 





sin Paris—from what I suppose—nay, I hope—I 
‘may never know.” 
“Yes, you will know, some day, when I can 
s tell you my humiliating secret proudly! Then 
you shall know!” 

“God grant that you may be able to do so, 
Wolfgang, my brother!” 

Regina at this moment entered the room, every 
sign of displeasure vanished from her radiant 
brow. 

I made no farther opposition. I crushed down 
in the bottom of my heart my foreboding fears, 
and tried to hope. Now that it was useless to 
look on the dark side, I turned resolutely to 
the bright one, which was really very bright. 
Wolfgang—young, handsome, talented, accom- 
plished and wealthy—the distinguished graduate 
of the University, now radiant with the glory of 
h 
a 
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is recent collegiate honors, adoring my sister 
nd adored by her. Yes! I would look only on 
this side of the picture, where all was brilliant! 

The next day we received a visit from Bishop 
, under whose care Regina had traveled 
North. He condoled with us upon our misfor- 
tune when he came, but congratulated us upon 
our firmness and gayety when he went away. 

I promised to return his call; and accordingly 
upon the second day I did so, and took that op- 
} portunity of informing him of my sister's con- 
s templated marriage with Wolfgang Wallraven, 
and of unfolding to him my desire to enter a 
course of theological reading for the purpose of 
taking holy orders. I told him how long this 
had been on my mind, how long, even before I 
dreamed of a possible loss of fortune. 

He highly approved my design, and placed his 
‘library at my service, inviting me at the same 
< time to return with him to the South, and take 
up my abode for the present at his house. 

There were many reasons why I should feel no 
g scruple in accepting the assistance of the vener- 
sable old man. He had in his youth been in- 
3 debted to my grandfather for his own education, 
Sand subsequent establishment in the church in 
s which he had risen to such high honor. Now, 
Sin his age, he had wealth, a large house, an ex- 
: tensive library, and but a small family, consist- 
Sing of his wife, one son, and a daughter. He 
: seemed very anxious to assist me, and soon over- 
ruled my faint objections. 
$ I told him, however, that it would be impossi- 
$ ble for me to return with him, or go South at all, 
: until after my sister’s marriage, when I promised 
$ to do so. 

When [I returned, I found that Wallrayen and 
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place where the sanctity of home and hearth is 3 Regina had walked out together. They did not 
unknown! You will be only, at best, a refugee $ return until the dinner hour. 
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I pass over two weeks, the mornings of which ; glad that she is dowerless, I would confer 
were spent in walking, or riding out, or reading, : everything upon my bride; receive nothing from 
music or conyersation, at home; and the eyen-%her but her love, and still be her debtor, and 
ings, in attending lectures and concerts abroad, $ still tremble for oh, God!” he ejaculated, 
or in some social pastime in our own parlor. $ abruptly pausing. 

Regina was proudly, though bashfully, joyous. “Regina herself, for the reason that she brings 

Wallrayen exhibited a haughty and happy} you no property, will object to receiving this 
self-consciousness, that became him greatly. } munificent settlement.” 

Every day his step was more stately and elastic, “She must not! It is the time-honored cus- 
his eye more steady and commanding. The reg- 3 tom of our family. It has always been the rule 
nant spirit was assuredly triumphant now! of the Wallrayens to settle that dower upon the 

“At the end of two weeks, early one morning, § ; lady whom their heir should select as a bride, 
he entered my chamber and laid before me two { ‘ and who should respond to his love. Her fasti- 
papers, indicating the one that I should read first. { diousness must make her no exception to this 

That was a letter from his father, Mr. Wall- § rule. Indeed, her refined delicacy and pure, 
rayen, giving consent to his marriage, and filled 3 high pride will prevent her seeing the matter as 
with affectionate expressions of regard for his ¢ you do. She will not for a moment degrade her 
bride, and earnest prayers for the happiness of : sentiments by mixing them up with these sub- 
both, regretting that his infirmities must prevent § jects!” 
his traveling North to be present at their mar-; It was thus that the wayward and erring, but 
riage, and pressing Wolfgang to bring his wife to : generous fellow ever deified even the greatest 
Hickory Hall immediately after the ceremony. § faults of his betrothed. I felt, when he spoke, 
ILis letter ended with a message of affection and $ : that, with all his eccentricities, he was so much 
esteem for myself, a fervent tender of service, ; better than Regina as to be utterly blind to one 
and an invitation to accompany my sister and $ ‘ thing which was quite apparent to me: namely, 
her husband to Virginia. The letter was like § ; that as some diseases infect the whole physicial 
the old gentleman himself, full of delicate bene- 3 ; system, so pride pervaded the whole menial and 
ficence, exalted love and magnanimity, yet $ moral being of Regina Fairfield. Pride was tho 
through all betraying an undertone of sadness, § life of her love for Wallraven. Had not Wolf- 
solemnity, almost gloom. I was deeply affected § gang Wallrayen been the eldest son and heir of 
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on reading it. san ancient and immensely wealthy Virginia 
Wolfgang slipped it from my hand, and placed } ‘family, living in her own old ancestral neigh- 
the other paper before me. 3 borhood—had he not been singularly handsome 


This was the attested copy of a deed settling 3 in person, graceful and dignified in manners, 
one hundred thousand dollars on Regina Fair- { brilliant and profound in conversation, and en- 
field. I read this twice, or thrice, before I looked ; dowed with genius that gave promise of an illus- 
up to see Wallrayen leaning over my chair with S trious career—he neyer could have made so deep 
an expression of generous satisfaction. ; an impression upon Regina Fairfield’s imagina- 

“Why, what is the meaning of this, Wall-$ tion and heart. 
raven?” inquired I, with the feeling and the ; While seeing this, I saw in every glance, tone, 
tone of embarrassment. ‘and gesture, of Wolfgang, that he must haye 

“Tt means to express my own and my father’s § ; worshipped her under any circumstances. How 
deep sense of the high honor Miss Fairfield con- } passionately fond of her he was! How entirely 
fers upon us in bestowing her hand on me!” he $ devoted to her service! How patient—he, the 
replied, in a sad, sii and somewhat bitter { willful, haughty, sarcastic Wolfgang—how pa- 
tone. ‘tient of her arrogance, her cold exactions! It 

“But this is wrong, utterly wrong, Wallraven. ; always seemed to me that my beloved Regina 
Regina’s whole fortune now does not amount} walked in the moral illusion in which she had 
to more than three thousand dollars—a sum } been brought up, as if the world had been 
scarcely sufficient to provide the trousseau of a {created for her use and the people for her ser- 
Wallraven bride. If you will have her, in the} vice. She accepted the most arduous and un- 
name of heaven take her; but do not think of } remitting attention, and even the muzificent 
giving so much where nothing is given in re-} marriage settlement, with such real and sove- 
turn,”” {reign nonchalance, as such a mere matter of 

“She gives me her priceless self,” he an- course, deserving neither acknowledgment, grati- 
swered, almost mournfully; then, after a short.} tude, nor remembrance. And this regal indif- 
pause, added, “I am glad that it is so. I iar ference, which would have grieved me deeply, 

Vou. XXXIII.—22 
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had I been in Wallrayen’s place, never affected ; be seat at his marriage, inquiring of me, with 
him in the least. i 2 nthe interest, how I supposed Miss Fairfield 
3 would like Constantia. 








‘ 
, Ltold him what I thought, namely—that Re- 
CHAPTER NINTH. oe hee Rae 
$ gina could not fail to admire and love Miss Wall- 
THE VICTIM BRIDE. ; raven. 

“§\ dream is on my soul! ’ He seemed pleased, and then I reminded him 

I see a slumberer crowned with flowers, and smiling ; f : i 
As in delighted visions, on the brink sof an engagement he had made to ride with me 
Of a dread chasm!”—Ifeman’s Vespers oF PALERMO. $that afternoon. He smiled mournfully—said 


THEIR marriage day was at length fixed for that it had escaped his memory, but that he 


the mext Thursday fortnight. Bishop L $ vould soon be ready. 
was to perform the ceremony, immediately after’ From this time it was evident Wallraven’s 
which we were to set out for Hickory Hall. cheerfulness was gone. He had apparently pur- 

Wallraven had intended to go immediately to chased peace with his bride at a very dear and 
Paris, but Regina had expressed her will, that $ dangerous rate. His gloom deepened day by 
they should, according to the wish of the old $day, or was varied only by fitful flashes of false 
gentleman and the time-honored custom of Vir- ; gayety, or spasms of sharp anxiety. These evil 
ginia, spend the honeymoon in retirement, at } symptoms, howeyer, were never betrayed except 
the patrimonial house of the bridegroom, Hickory % in the absence of Regina. In her presence he 
Hall. § would always resolutely command himself, and 

Wallrayen hesitated, looked disturbed, made—I 3 act a gay tranquillity which was far from his 
know net what sort of excuse for opposing this 3 real state of feeling. I do not know whether 
plan. eeaine penetrated his mask or not. If so, she 

Regina good-humoredly persisted in her pur- s never permitted me to see that she did. 
pose. She was certainly very much pleased with the 
- Wallrayen expostulated seriously. prospect of going to Hickory Hall, and of having 

Regina was charmingly immovable, Constantia Wallrayen for a bridesmaid and a 

For the first time in their lives, Wallraven de-{ travelling companion. Smiling, she said to me 
cidedly vetoed her will, and gave it his final de- ; one day, 
termination, for reasons of the utmost moment, 3 “Do you know, Ferdinand, what makes me so 
to proceed to Paris. Wolfgang gave this decision 3 ; wicked about this matter of going to Hickory 
in a firm, graye, though affectionate tone; but $ Hall? It is to see that fine old Virginia gentle- 
Regina became extremely offended. Finally— } man, whom I shall love as a father, and whose 

Wallrayen bowed his will to hers, and retired $ ; love wish to win. I cannot bear the idea of going 
to his chamber with a gloomy brow, to write and 3 Sto France without ever setting eyes upon him 
accept his father’s invitation, and prepare them § $ whom I loye to regard as a second father. I do 
to receive us. 3 not care if the old Hall is tumbling down! There 

Wolfgang remained in his room all the fore- is a certain prestige of old respectability about 
noon; and so, when I wished to speak to him— g that dilapidated building, which does not always 
thinking that he had surely long finished his 3 3 surround a smart-looking new tenement, however 
letter—I went to his door, and, according to our $ large and costly.” 
usual familiar and unceremonious habit with } Then turning to Wallrayen, she said, 
each other, without rapping, entered his room. ; «Such an absurd mistake of your highness, my 

He was so closely engaged in writing—so ab- § : Black Prince! that of supposing that I should be 
sorbed, in fact—that he did not perceive my en- § shocked at the worn appearance of the old 
trance until I had approached the side of his house!” 
chair, and had involuntarily seen that he had 3 : The day previous to her wedding-day she came 
reached the fifth page of a foolscap letter. ~ ; * into my room. Smiling and sinking softly in a 

I spoke to him. chair at my side, she said, 

He started, thrust the letter into his writing- g “Oh! Ferdinand, Iam so well pleased. Wolf- 
desk, and turned around. He looked paler, } ’ gang has a letter from his father, and now it is 
more gloomy, than I had seen him look for six 3 certain that Miss Wallrayen will be with us this 
months, or more, § evening, and attended by—whom do you sup- 

He told me that, in consequence of the change 3 $ pose? her twin brother, Constant, Wolgang’s 
of plan, by which we were to go to Hickory Hall, : younger brother! You never told me of him!” 
instead of abroad, he had written, among other . “LI knew nothing about him! What a queer, 
things, for his sister Constaniia to come on and ‘silent fellow your parti is, Regina! I wonder 
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how many other brothers and sisters, aunts, } out of it a world of har mony, beauty and 
uncles and cousins are to Re ne? ; strength. Withal, there was an expression of 


“Oh, none! This Constant, who is a year § ’ frankness, good humor, and health of mind and 
younger than Wolfgang, has been for twelve § $s body, on his handsome face, which testified that 
months travelling in Europe, and has recently ; the transforming power, whatever it had been, 
returned.” ¢ had not crushed but disciplined him. Only by 

‘Ah! and they come this evening?” : the perfect repose, perfect harmony of these an- 

“Yes! Ah, Ferdinand! TI shall have a sister. § tipathetic elements of character betrayed in his 
Ido not care for Constant much. TI do not care § S features and complexion, could one judge of the 
for the brother I shall gain, for I have already § ; pre-existence of a disciplining experience. One 
one dear brother; but I care very much for the ’ ¢ Saw in him now a man who, though still quite 
father and the sister I shall have. I have been $ g young, had gained the great victory of his life; 
lonely, Ferdinand. I have borne within any, § ° whose manner of existence and work was hence- 
bosom a cold heart, because I have had no $ forth defined, laid out, and well understood. 
mother or sister to keep it warm. For some § I felt instinctively a high respect for, and a 
reason or other, I never formed a female friend- : strong attraction to Constant Wallrayen, as to a 
ship in my life. I never could bring myself to $ : soul more exalted than my own. 
make advances to other young ladies, and some- § Constantia was the same dark, majestic, 
thing within me repelled others from making § superbly beautiful woman I had seen her by 
advances tome. Ihave, with all my independ- ; night at Hickory Hall. Ido not know that my 
ence, needed that sisterly relation. Generally, s artist taste was ever so highly gratified as by 
I have been cold and strong enough; yet some- ‘ comparing these two young girls, Constantia and 
times I have felt myself suddenly droop, with an $ Regina, both so perfectly beautiful, yet so oppo- 
utter weakness, for the want of some gentle § site in their forms, features, and complexion; 
woman friend whom I could love, whom IT could ’ yes, and style—though both were of the queenly 
trust. Now, in the failure of a sister of my own, $ 3 order. Constantia’s was a natural dignity, 
my husband’s sister will become inexpressibly { gina’s ® conventional stateliness. Upon the 
dear to me; at least, I feel as if it would be so. § whole, we were all pleased with each other, and 
I think it will be her own fault if it be not so.” : it was on the stroke of twelve before we parted 

I wondered to hear Regina speak so. It was § for the night. 
the first glimpse, with one exception, that T had Once or twice I had observed an unwonted 
ever had of the heart within her cold bosom. { thoughtfulness upon the usually clear, open 
Yes, I wondered, until I remembered that under { countenance of my sister; but that was go 
the snow of earliest spring the grain still germi- 3 natural under the circumstances, that it made 
nates unseen in the warm and genial soil. {no impression upon my mind. When I had 

That evening, according to appointment, Mr. j retired to my room, however, and before I had 
and Miss, Wallraven arrived. é time to begin to take off my dress, I heard a tap 

In the bustle of their arrival, I had little $ at my room door, and, thinking that it was of 
opportunity of making observations. § course Wolfgang, I bade him come in. The door 

After supper, however, when we were all—the $ opened, and my sister entered, and sunk softly 
three Wallravens, Revie: and myself—assembled ¢ : down in her usual seat, near my dressing-table, 
in our parlor, I had every facility for studying yi looked at her inquiringly, anxiously. The 
my prospective relatives. ‘stately gayety which had distinguished her all 

First, I saw that Regina was more than satis- ; the afternoon and evening had quite gone, and 
fied with the new brother and sister. § the thoughtfulness that had once or twice, cloud- 

Constant Wallraven was nearly the fac simile & : like, flitted past the sunshiny snow of her coun- 
of Wolfgang—the same tall, slight, clegant $ % tenance, was now settled into a profound gloom, 
figure, the same haughty set of the head, the § “My dear Regina, you look so grave! but 
same light-grey blazing eyes, the same wilder- $ then this is a serious time to you!” 
ness of slightly curling, silky, black hair, jet To my astonishment, she burst into tears, and 
black eyebrows, and long, black lashes. But he $ 3 dropped her head upon my dressing-table. 
looked stronger, older, and more settled than § “Regina! my dear sister, what is this? Tell 
Wolfgang. He looked asif at some time not far $ me.” But she sobbed on. 
distant in the past, he had been just such a3 “Regina, you alarm and distress me! What 
chaotic assemblage of discordant elements as 3 ‘is this?” 

Wolfgang now was; and as if some mighty 3 But she sobbed on, and I sat down by her side, 
power had forcibly subdued the chaos, bringing : took her hand and pressed it, while I waited” 
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silently for her to tell me the subject of her grief. § She did not reply; but remained in my lap 
When her fit of weeping had expended itself, she 3 ; s with her arms thrown up over my shoulders, and 
lifted up her head, dried her eyes, and, after } her face over my bosom. 
remaining silent and still for a little while, she} I spoke again, 
said, “You have apparently less to alloy your hap- 
“You think me now sentimental, maudlin, $ piness than almost any other bride. You have 
sickening. I feel that you do. Iam not that. } less to regret and more to hope for. You leave 
I never was so. You ought to know it.” : no dear, familiar home, no honored father, no be- 
“I do know it, my dearest sister; and senti- $loved mother, no dear sister—wherefore should 
mentality is the last fault I should suspect you} you grieve?” 
of. I know that you are strong, cool, and} ‘I leaye you, my dearest brother! I leave 
spirited—therefore I have been the more sur-} you, the sole remnant of our family circle! J 
prised and distressed at your tears this night. leave you, who stood to me for father, mother, 
I know that it is natural—nay, generally inevi-$ sister, home!” 
table—that a girl should drop some—not very$ ‘Yet leaving me, dearest Regina, should not 
bitter—tears on bidding good-bye to her maiden i cost you a sigh! nay, it will not! Dearly as we 
life and liberty; but I had scarcely expected to $ have ever loved each other, we have not been 
see you do so, inasmuch as you have less to { together much; therefore you will still remember 
regret, and more to hope for, than most young : and love me, without throwing away a sigh upon 
ladies similarly situated—nevertheless, I suppose $ my absence.” 
these ‘natural tears’ must fall!” said I, gently § : “Yes! so you have judged my heart! You 
caressing her. Shave studied me so welll” she replied, almost 
She replied mockingly, s g biptarly “The one thing I looked forward to in 
“Ah! it is quite proper for a bride to weep, ¢ 2 life was a re-union with my only brother, Ferdi- 
then? Like the ring and the white kid gloves, : ‘ nand—and you know it was the main topic of all 
an indispensable ingredient in the wedding } my letters; yet now you judge me able to part 
dish? It is understood and expected of us, in} with you for a long, indefinite time—perhaps 
short—and people would be shocked and disap- § ’ forever—without pent? 
pointed if it were omitted.” : “At least, so I would have it, dearest sister. 
“Regina—sister,” said I, tenderly. $I am not so selfish as to wish you to regret my 
“Certainly! Half the trashy songs I learned $ absence!” 
to sing at school were—not after my own taste,} ‘But I should regret it! I shall regret it, if 
the martial—but such mawkish ditties as the : I cannot persuade you to go with us, as I hope 
‘Bride’s Adieu,’ &c.” § to do! as I must do!” 


S 
’ 


«‘Humph! Wolfgang’s queerities are certainly$ ‘As you will not do! But it is not I for 
contagious; that I know of my own experience,” { whom or by whom you sorrow now! ‘ell me, 
said I; and I dropped suddenly into a short ; then, what it is, dearest sister, while it is yet not 
reverie upon the contagion of resemblance be- $ too late! To-morrow—yes! in seven hours from 
tween persons of no consanguinity who love each this—for it is now one o’clock—I shall have no 
other and are constantly associated. $ right to ask you!” 

Feeling too deeply interested in my sister’s $ : “J will tell you, then. My heart is dreadfully 
emotions to indulge, even for five minutes, in § ‘oppressed! Oh, how I do wish that I had a 
this tempting subject, I turned, stole my arm ; mother, an aunt, a married sister, a matronly 
around her waist, and said, gently, : friend —any wise gentlewoman, upon whose 

“Regina, my dearest sister, to-morrow I will } bosom I could lay my head as I lay it now on 
searcely haye a right to do this;” and I gathered } yours, and ask her in a whisper if upon the eve 
her to my bosom, and pressed my lips to hers. } of her bridal day she was visited with such 
“To-morrow, certainly, I shall haye no right } terrible forebodings as I am now—such anxie- 
to question your happiness, or the state of your : ties—such funereal presentiments!”’ 
affections; do not, therefore, be proud or cold § “How long has this been so with you, Re- 
towards me, like your worse self; and do not be } gina?” 
sarcastic, bitter, or satirical towards me, forthat} ‘Oh! for days, or rather, for nights past—in 
is not like yourself at all. That you have caught § the day-time I have been amused, and forgetful; 
from Wolfgang; but, tell me, what has so deeply, but at night, as soon as I get to sleep, I start 
strongly moved you this evening? Itis not ani from my first sleep in a sudden and terrible 
imaginary grief, nor a real one, if slight, that $ panic! just as a condemned criminal might sud- 
could trouble you so much—what is it then?” ‘denly be wakened out of deep, sweet sleep, with 
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the sudden recollection that he was shortly to bey ‘Do not marry him!” said I, earnestly. 
hanged, ‘To-morrow is my wedding-day; yet its : “J must! The hand of fate is onme! I have 
terrifies me as though it was the day of my exe- ; no power to stop myself!” 
cution! Ido not believe Madame Roland and$ ‘Then I can stop you! I can be stronger than 
the heroines of the Reign of Terror dreaded the § fate! You shall not be married!” 
guillotine half as much as I dread the altar!” $ “But I will! Ilove him! If I had the power 
Gloomily as my sister spoke, or, perhaps, be- $I would tear out from my bosom that which oc- 
cause she did speak so gloomily of what appeared § casionally recoils from him, though it were one 
to me to be only considerable exaggeration of a$ ventricle of my heart! It 1s half past one 
very natural feeling, for the life of me I could yo *clock; my marriage-day has come, dearest 
not help laughing, in which, to my surprise, I$ 8 brother; eer only brother! I only came iv 
was joined by Regina, who raised her head from § to kiss you.” 
its resting-place, and, arising from my lap, sat} ‘‘To give me an opportunity, for the last time, 
down beside me. ‘ of pressing my maiden sister to my bosom,” said 
‘¢] would be an old maid, then, if I were you. $I, as I held her there. 
There is no law against it, and this is a free “Yes! and with no intention of afflicting you 
country!” said TI. with my equinoctial storms ee 
“TI know it is foolish—this presentiment—— “Your—what?” 
‘¢Presentiment!”’ ‘My equinoctial storms—the clouds, the thun- 
“Yes, presentiment—this dark, uncertain, slip- § der, lightning, and showers, that have marked 
pery, cold feeling of the precipice edge!” she re-$ my approach to the line matrimonial!” And 
plied, gravely—her flush of mirth quite gone. sain clouds and tears from her now sparkling 
‘‘But this will pass away ina few days, Regina. $ ‘ face, she kissed me and vanished from the room. 
You love Wolfgang.” In the silence of the night, after she had left 
“Yes, and dread him more! Oh! listen, Fer- : the chamber, I heard the pattering of raindrops 
dinand! Listen, my dear brother! I will open against the windows. I went to them and lope 
my heart to you this first and last time! this: 8 out, and found the sky black and lowering with 
once! for to-morrow, a8 you say, you will have 3 : clouds, and the streets drenched with rain. I 
no right to inquire into the secrets of my bosom. $ turned away, and at last throwing off my clothes, 
I will have no right to communicate them to- § Slay down to try to sleep. My spirits were heavily 
morrow; this would be an infringement of my $ oppressed. There is nothing more disheartening 
marriage vow; to-morrow, my oath of allegiance ¢ $ than to feel some evil fate impending over those 
would make these confidences treachery. Listen : we love, and to know ourselves powerless to 
then! I do love Wolfgang quite as much as Tam 3 avert it. However, wearied out, and lulled by 
capable of loving any one—almost as much as he } Sthe sedative pattering of the raindrops, I fell 
loves me. I have loved him almost from the first ; into a dreamless sleep, and slept till morning. 
evening of our meeting; but, since our engage- { Tt was a dark, drizzling, dull morning. At 
ment, lately—now listen! for, contradictory as : seven o’clock we met in the parlor, to go together 
what I am now about to tell you may appear, it}to church. We had ordered breakfast at cight. 
is nevertheless true—though inexplicable to me, ; The stage in which we had engaged places was 
as it may seem to you. Lately, as I said, while $ to start at nine. Wallrayen looked happy and— 
I am strongly attracted to Wolfgang, I am as frightened, and seemed to strive for self-com- 
strongly repulsed! It is as if some principle in : mand. 
my being were powerfully drawn tcward him,} Regina’s countenance, like a spring sky, 
while another principle was as powerfully re- : seemed all the brighter for her equinoctial 
pelled; or, as if some element in Wolfgang’s na~‘ storm. She wore a beautiful dress of full white 
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ture possesses for me irresistible fascination, } blonde over white satin, with fine lace trim- 
while some other element affects me with dis- mings, and pearl bracelets and necklace on her 
gust—which fills me with remorse—which I$ arms and neck, and a pearl bandeau turning 
endeavor to conquer—which I only succeed in} back her blonde hair, and fastening a lag 
concealing!” S floating, mist-like veil. Miss Wallraven was 

«You have succeeded in that! I never sus-$ attired in a somewhat similar style. Again [ 
pected it!” {was struck by the contrast presented by these 

“Thus, you see, my bosom is made the battle- § two young women—the blonde and the brunette 
field of warring emotions, and over all broods this’ —both so dazzling, beautiful, yet so unlike. 
dark presentiment, like the lowering black clouds } One, clear, bright, morning sunshine—the other, 
of some approaching and destructive storm!” } resplendent starlight. 
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We stepped into the carriage, and were drivens In approaching the mountains, and the old 
to the church. We found Bishop L pune- 3 neighborhood of the Northern Neck, first setiled 
tual, waiting for us. We ranged ourselves be-$by her ancestors, Regina became deeply inte- 
fore the altar, Constant and Constantia acting § rested in features of the landscape and the local 
as groomsman and bridesmaid, and I giying away $ history of the country. Upon reaching any high 
the bride. $ point on the road, she would order the carriage 

After the ceremony was over, we returned, > to be stopped, and while she surveyed the ex- 
accompanied by Bishop L , to breakfast, } tensive and varied landscape, with its far-apart 
and in an hour afterward, bidding adieu to our s country-seats and farm-houses, surrounded with 
venerable friend, we took our seats in the stage } their little town-like groups of out-houses and 
and set out upon our journey to Virginia. The} negro quarters, and while she picked out with 
rain ceased and the sun shone out at noon. Sher quick and scrutinizing glances the oldest 

It had been arranged among us, as the season : homesteads of the old setilements, she would ask 
was very beautiful, and’ certain parts of the : of Constant Wallraven a score of questions about 
country through which our roads lay very pic-$ their first proprietors. The public and private 
turesque, that we should travel leisurely, taking S history of many families she knew by fire-side 
a week for the journey. traditions, so as to recognize them as soon as 

At Washington we found the large family car- 3 they were named, and look with another anda 
riage of the Wallravens, that had been sent to } deeper interest at the places of their habitation. 
meet us there, and that had been wailing for us} On approaching, however, that grand pass of 
for several days. We remained in the city two } the Blue Ridge, known as the Bear’s Walk, the 
days, to yisit the Capitol, Navy Yard, Goyern- historical and traditional interest of the country 
ment Departments, &c., and the third day en-} gave place in her mind to a rapt enthusiasm, as 
tered the capacious and comfortable traveling } she gazed, silenced and transfixed with admira- 








carriage, and set off for the Blue Ridge and 
Hickory Hall. This journey, from Washington 
idl: Blue Ridge, was one of the most delight- 
ful journeys I ever took. Our carriage was not 
only convenient, it was luxurious. We were 
attended by our own servants, took our own 
route, and kept our own hours. We managed 
to be six days on a route that we might haye 
travelled in two. Sometimes, at sunrise, after 
an early breakfast, we would leaye the inn 
at which we had passed the night, and trayel 
leisurely but twenty miles through some pic- 
turesque country, reach another quaint country 
inn by noon, eat dinner, and, after an hour’s 
repose, order saddle-horses, spend the afternoon 
in excursions about the neighborhood, return to 
tea, and oceupy the eyening in conversation, or 
books and music, with which we were provided. 
We would sleep then, and the next morning re- 
sume our journey, which would be continued 
with some pleasant new yariation. Miss Wall- 
yayen and myself were thrown yery much to- 
gether, and I found her mind and heart as rich 
and well cultivated as her person was beautiful 
and her manners charming. I admired her with 
enthusiasm; yet, not for one moment was I in 
the slightest danger of falling in love with her, 
even if there had not been something in her 
manner that politely kept me at a certain dis- 
tance. As for Regina and Wolfgang, they be- 


haved very much like any other bride and groom $ 


upon their wedding journey—they seemed fond, 
and shy, and tremulously happy. 


tion and awe, upon the sublime and eyen sayage 


§ aspect of nature. 
’ It was the fifth day of our journey that we 
$ began to ascend the great pass of the Bear’s 
$ Walk, from the highest point of which Regina 
$ gained her first view of Hickory Hall, and saw 
‘it under the most fayorable circumstances, and 
tin the most fayorable light, namely: 

We had ridden slowly that day, only fifteen 
iles, and through the most sublime and beau- 
ful scenery in the world; and now, quite fresh, 


t 
we found ourselves, in the middle of a lovely 
s 
t 


3 


i 

ummer afternoon, upon the summit of the moun- 
ain-pass, and gazing down with delighted sur- 
prise upon a scene of almost ideal beauty, not to 
be equalled on earth. 

I wondered at the enchanting transformation 
made by a different and more genial season, and 
another and a brighter hour. The scene which 
3 on a dark, tempestuous winter night had seemed 
a Gehenna, a Hades, to me, now, in the light of a 
summer day, appeared a Happy Valley, a Garden 
of Eden—Elysium itself. 

A cup-shaped, small, and deep green yale, 
shut in by a circle of high mountains. Deep in 
the bottom of this green vale, gem-like, was set 
the old hall, where, in the beams of the evening 
$ sun, it glittered and flashed with the ruby lustre 
3 of long-exposed red sandstone; around it spread 
green pastures, embossed with white flocks of 
sheep; beyond these waved yellow fields of grain, 
ripe for the sickle; around then: passed a girdle 
of forest trees—behind which arose the circle 
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“My father thinks of selling the property.” 

“Of selling that Eden!” 

“Yes! and we all think it the best plan, under 
existing circumstances.” 

The difficult descent of the precipice inter- 
rupted further conyersation. The road, how- 
ever, was in’ its best condition, and in twenty 
minutes we had reached the bottom, and soon 
after drew up before the door of Hickory Hall. 

Mr. Waliraven, with the same suit of black 
contrasting so strongly with his snow-white hair, 
with the same venerable appearance, the same 
ocial and stately bearing, adyanced from tha 





of intense blue mountains, with their summits 
against the transparent golden horizon. Through 
all ran the clear mountain stream, which, spring- 
ing from a rock at our feet, and leaping down the 
side of a precipice, glided, flashing in the-sun, 
through the midst of the beautiful vale. Over 
all smiled the most radiant sky—shone the most 
splendid sun I had ever seen. 

“Tlow beautiful! how beautiful! It is a ter- 
restrial Paradise!” exclaimed Regina, with en- 
thusiasm. ‘But,” inquired she of Constant 
Wallraven, while scrutinizing the old hall, ‘‘why 
does not your father repair, or rather rebuild, 
the old house ?” 


Ons pre ns re nrc r ce 


s 
hall to receive us. 


. Here too kings had brought their off’rings 


——. 
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THE LEGEND OF EHUSSENTHAL. 





BY ELIZABETH BOUTON. 





Lonety in the silent valley 
Stands a conyent’s ruined wall, 
Where once rose the lofty turrets 
Of monastic Eussenthal. 
Eussenthal, whose abbot hoary 
Once a princely name had worn, 
And o’er Palestine his banner 
In the holy wars had borne. 


Till of fame and life grown weary , 
He had sought the cloister’s shade, 

For a cowl and cassock bartered 
Plume and helmet, mail and blade. 


Left his vassals to another, 
To another left his hall, 

And with his o’erflowing coffers 
Dow’red monastic Eussenthal. 


Penance glad to Mary’s shrine, 
Pearls from *neath the waves of ocean, 
Gems from distant India’s mine— 

Till the priceless treasures hiddon 
By the monk-knights of the vale, 
Seemed to wondering ears that heard it 
Like some o’erwrought fairy tale. 


But no tréasure half so cherished— 
Shrine of saint or relic old, 
As the chapel’s deep-toned organ 
Formed of massive burnished gold. 
When the morning anthem sounded, 
Or the vesper hymn was sung, 
Floating o’er the silent valley 
Its melodious measure rung— 
Till the pausing traveler listened, 
All his senses held in thrall 
By the solemn music pealing 
From the Convent Eussenthal. 


Fame the grey old convent’s story 
Bore to many a distant shore, 
Till were heard its organ’s praises 

Where remotest billows roar. 
Long within their peaceful cloister 
Had the grey robed friars old 
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Told their beads and masses chanted 
For the parting sinner’s soul. 
When bold Rudolph, outlawed chieftain, 
Led his sacrilegious band, 
To despoil the conyent’s treasures, 
' And lay waste with sword and brand. = 
Vain the holy men’s endeavor 
The grim warriors to oppose, 
And o’er Eussenthal’s proud turrets 
Waved the banner of her foes. 


But ere rose that impious banner 
At the holy altar’s side, 

By stern Rudolph’s cruel falchion 
Had the grey-haired abbot died. 

And to where within the valley 
Spread a morass dark and wide, 

Bore the monks the golden organ, 
Sunk it in the turbid tide. 


Lonely in the quiet valley 

Stands the convent’s ruined wall, 
But not one of all its dwellers 

Ere again saw Eussenthal. 

For in distant regions scattered 
Homeless wanderers one by one, 
Died the monk-knights of the valley 
Poor and friendless, sad and lone. 


But when seven years are numbered, 
Rising from its marshy tomb, 

Sounds the golden organ’s music 
On the solemn midnight gloom. 

_Now its low, melodious breathings 

Softly float upon the gale, 

Now to mighty billows swelling 
Peal its tones along the vale. 

Then the peasants in the valley 
Pallid grow with fear and dread, 

Tor they know the vale is peopled 
With the spirits of the dead. 





And that through departing ages 
Still responsive to their call, 
Sounds the long lost golden organ 

Of monastic Eussenthal. 





MY SISTER FLOSSY. 





BY F. H. STAUFFER. 





Tae sun was dropping his few remaining elbows upon the table, and her chin upon her 
arrows upon the blooming orchards and the $hands, she gazed vacantly over to where I was 
fragrant meadows, as the old lumbering stage $ lying. 
set me down at my uncle Abel’s. The latter,$ A beautiful face was hers; a face of softness 
with the old, familiar smile resting upon his ¢ and shadows, and expressively sweet. Her eyes 
broad face, met me at the gate. Aunt Rhoda $were black and lustrous—just then tinged with 
was standing in the door-way, rubbing the crisp ; a delicious melancholy; her hair was black and 
flour from her bare arms. ‘ flossy, and in the abundance always observed in 

I felt tired and weary; the journey had been those having a forehead so broad and white as 
a long one—and as my eyes followed the stage } hers; her mouth was rather large, and her fea- 
toiling slowly up the hill, I became more con- ; tures, on the whole, not entirely regular;’ and 
scious of the snail-like manner in’ which we $ yet there was a more than common beauty about 
must have progressed. After exchanging inci-$ her, 
dental inquiries with my aunt, I retired to the $ My moving on the bed attracted her atten- 
room I usually occupied, with instructions to 3 tion—and rising, she came and looked down into 
the family not to awaken me. my face. 

When I reached my room, fatigued and weary $ ‘You are Miss Alice, I suppose,” she said, in 
as I was, I could not refrain from gazing out of § 9 low, soft voice. 
the window upon the beautiful scenery. The “Yes—but I never met you before,” I said, 
fields clothed in their softening yerdure—the $ sitting up on the bed. 
river gleaming here and there through the trees{ «We will be fast friends, notwithstanding, 
like a sheet of polished silver—the osage orange $ Alice, My name is Alice, too—Alice Robinson.” 
hedges rejoicing in their summer pea “Sol” I replied, smiling pleasantly, for how 
made a delightful view. The wind sighed softly $ could I do otherwise when her bright eyes were 
‘through the groves of maple, or bore into the : dropping such sunshine down into my soul? 
room the clatter of the dilapidated mill; the 3“ That is a coincidence, indeed; it may lead to 
cattle were coming up the winding lane; while } some confusion.” 
among ithe hills skirting the landscape in the “Oh, no! They never call me Alice; they 
distance, the departing sunlight lay in broad, $ call me Flossy—a kind of nick-name suggested 
golden patches, quivering and shifting as the $ by my hair.” 
twilight shadows loomed up here and there. ; “And I shall call you ‘Flossy,’ too,” I said. 

After contemplating the scenery for a few i “It is a very pretty name; you may well be 
minutes, I threw myself upon the bed and soon $ proud of such a wealth of beautiful hair.” 
fell into a profound slumber. How long I slept 3 “J am not proud, though, Alice; if God has 
I cannot tell; but I was awakened by some one%in any way blessed me above another, I am 
sobbing in the room. Glancing around, I be-$ grateful—not yain. I am not proud enough for 
held a young girl lying upon her face on the 3} my own good, Alice. I shrink away too much 
adjoining bed. Her hair was floating negli- $ within myself, as it were.” 
gently over the pillows and the white counter- 3 “T would rather haye you diffident than vain, 
pane—and she seemed to be weeping bitterly. 3 Flossy; you do not depreciate yourself so much 

At length she arose, and drying her eyes, and as to ignore your self-possession. You have 
pushing back her dark locks from her beautiful 3 the best of all self-possession—that of trusting, 
face, she came and sat down by the little stand 3 child-like innocence. We shall indeed be firm 
where the light was burning. A portable desk $ friends, Flossy.”” 
stood upon the table, with its materials dis-} «Thank you, Alice,” and the beautiful light 
played. She added a few lines to a letter she had {shining in her eyes seemed to say more than 
previously commenced—then folding it neatly {her words. ‘I have been in the room for some 
up and directing it, she put back the materials $ time—but I took good care not to waken 


> 


and locked the little desk. Then resting her’ you.” 
376 
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“That was kind in you, Flossy. I was very } topped hills, its murmuring brooks and its dark- 
tired and weary.” ‘ling dells—but above all, for my sweet Flossy. 

“So I thought; neither will I awaken you “Many things you have told me are still fresh in 
early in the morning—you know we room to- {my memory; I have treasured them as ‘apples of 
gether. T haye quite a number of choice books, § gold in pictures of silver.’ The mystery of social 
Alice, which are at your disposal. Works upon 3 intercourse is indeed momentous and grand; the 
history, philosophy, and poetry; among the lat-{ nerves of the universe of intelligence are strung 
ter, the poems of Elizabeth Barrett Browning. § about us, and we touch them, turn as we will. 
Oh, she is such a grand writer! I never lie} You have taught my heart wisdom, Flossy; the 
down at night in this quiet room, when the soft {mesmerism of your character has beautified 
moonlight trembles on the floor, without repeat- § mine; and often in my silent reveries you seem 
ing the exquisite poem of ‘He Giveth His Be-$ to stand beside me, a spiritual embodiment. 
loved Sleep!” ‘My love is very strong for you, Flossy— 

I found the acquaintance of my new friend § stronger than life itself; it has been growing 
really worthy of cultivation. Her absence of $ more bright and beautiful every day. How sad 
sophistry, arrogance, and dissimulation, made it is that our engagement should have been 
her particularly attractive. Her fund of infor- broken; that we are both forced to walk each 
mation was extensive—her views of life were} alone down the shadowy aisles of life! It is 
unique and refreshing—her judgment was fault- 3 bitter, Flossy—very bitter—but it must be so. 
less, and her conversation, while it was devoid} Ours is a spiritual love, Flossy—and we must 
of show or ornament, was ever chaste and ele-$ fain be satisfied. Write to me, my beloved; it 
gant. 4 will imbue my love with stronger hope; it will 

Our attachment to each other was the attach- » touch the wings of my aspiration with a golden 
ment of opposites; I was stern, dignified, and $ light.” 
unbending—she was kind, artless and yielding; : The letter ran on in this vein—full of the 
my organism was rather masculine, coarse, and | * sweetest loye—such as alone can touch the soul 
suspicious, yet vivacious withal—while hers was i § with unfading beauty. My heart beat fast and 
soft, exquisite, impressible. $ thick; I clenched the letter spasmodically in my 

There was some sorrow in Flossy’s heart; she } : hand; my ‘face was blenched, and yet seemed to 
was sobbing when we first met—and often after- § burn i fire. 
ward she would lay her head upon my shoulder This letter was signed ‘Willie Sydham.” 
and weep. Often at night, in her sleep, she I saw through Flossy’s sorrow; I did not need 
would moan and cling closer and closer to me; $ to be told why the engagement was broken. It 
her limbs would tremble, and when her cheek $ was I who wept that night; it was I who strug- 
would touch mine it would be wet with tears. gled with the voice of duty. 

In yain I tried to find out the secret of her “Alice, tell me why you weep—” murmured 
sorrow. She would not answer; a shadow would § the low, silvery voice of Flossy; and I felt her 
settle on her fair face, and she would appeal so 2 moist lips kiss my burning tears away. 
beseechingly to me with her eyes that I dared$ ‘J will tell you before many days, Flossy,” I 
not press my inquiries. But I discovered her 3 said, returning her kisses affectionately. 
secret by an accident. One morning I founda Willie Sydham was my brother; he had told 
letter lying upon the hall floor. I picked it up; $ me of his engagement to a lady in the country. 
there was something familiar about the auto-% Without listening to his description of her, or to 
graph—and I read it. Was it wrong to do so? < his earnest praises—without even caring to know 
Let us see. The letter ran as follows: ‘her name or residence—I determinedly set my 

“Duarest Frossy—As I sit by the window in face against the alliance. 
the city, with the hot sun beating upon the roofs, $ He loved me dearly; my influence over him 
and wrapping the spouting in flame, and glaring $ was unbounded, and by means of threats, pro- 
with effrontery into the room; with the dust, and Y mises and entreaties, he at last consented to 
noise, and stench, coming up from the busy § break the engagement. What an icy coldness 
streets below—it is not strange that I should 3 must have crept up into the heart of Flossy when 
sigh to be with my beautiful—my beloved! To : the fact was made known to her. 
wander where the cool air added a sweeter radi- ; The sadness of his features, his compressed 
ance to the transparency of her checks, and } lips, his sudden passion for seclusion, had no 
where her dark eyes told me more of love than effectupon me. Time, I thought, would obliterate 
lips could ever whisper. Yes, I sigh for the$all memories. What! he, the proud, the gifted, 
country, with its blossoming orchards, its cloud- * the worshipped one of fashionable society—he 
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378 MY LOST VENTURE. 
marry a country hoyden? -The idea was absurd; A few months passed by; the blossoms had 
—it was preposterous—it should not be! Sfallen to the ground, and the apples blushed 


Ah! but [had not known that it was Flossy. {among the green leaves; the partridge piped in 
Flossy, the beautiful, the trusting! The girl$ the thicket, and the smell of the fragrant hay 
who slept so confidingly in my arms, whose dark $ came floating up from the barn. 
curls mingling with thé golden ones of mine, § In the parlor of the farm house sat a newly 
made such a beautiful play of light and shadow wedded pair. Willie, my idolized brother, with 
upon the snowy pillow—whose sweet breath so § his soft, blue eyes, thoughtful face, and noble 
often swept across my heated cheeks! § brow—in all, the type of a glorious manhood; 

She was not wealthy, but she was talented §and Flossy, with her hair wrapping her white 
and amiable; her mind was well stored, and her $ forehead like a cloud, artistic in its yery negli- 
life a life of integrity and truth. The conven- 3 gence—with her head nestling trustingly upon 
tionalities of fashionable life had not garnered Shis bosom, and her beaming eyes exchanging 
pride in her soul, nor the bitter experience of § 3 with his that language which is not heard, which 
the world touched it with its fossilizing hands. § % knoweth no words of speech, but is rather seen 
If Lloved her, could I not be proud of her? In ; and felt. 
fact, are we not proud of those we love? Flossy : ; The sunlight fell upon them like a halo—the 
had taken up the woof of my inner life and $ baptism dropping from God’s own white throne. 
woven it with her own. I saw my error; I saw I stood half concealed by the drapery of the 
how, with my coldness and sternness, I had: window—my face flushing with pleasure. I 
made two hearts to sit in the shadow of the} looked upon the lovely scene without, and then 
valley of weeping and regret. ; upon a loyelier one within, and at each time my 

The sorrow in Flossy’s heart was soon to be ; lips murmured, ‘‘ How yery beautiful—and how 
removed, i good God is!” 
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BY EDWARD A. DARBY. 





Doubts and fears assailed me never; 

Fate had smiled on me so Kindly 

That I trusted her too blindly, 

So I kept on watching, dreaming, 

Not for e’en a moment deeming 

That my golden venture neyer 
Would come back again to me, 
From beyond the stormy sea. 


Onox I sent a golden venture 
Out upon the sea of life; 

Tlopefully T saw it glide 

Out upon the ocean wide; 

Lovely as a virgin bride 

Was the silver-crested tide, 
And it gave no signs of strife. 


Tow I watched that golden venture 
Going bravely out to sea! 

Never doubting for a minute 

That the hopes enshrined within it 
Would come back again to me, 
From beyond the pathless sea, 


How I longed to see my venture 
Coming bravely back to me! 
But my hope was burning low, . 
Dreams beset my nights with wo, 
And my hair was growing gray 
As I watched beside the bay. 
Choking down my rising sorrow, 
Still I trusted that the morrow 
Would bring back my hopes to me, 
From beyond the angry sea. 


I remember how TI counted 
Gains that would accrue to me, 
When my venture, richly laden 
With incalcenlable treasures, 
Should come back again to me, 
From beyond the faithless sea. Tidings from the golden venture 
I sent out upon the sea, 
Have at last come back to me; 
Saying that a tempest drove her 
Hard upon a rocky strand, 
And my treasures all are sunken 
Deeply in the ocean sand. 
Now ’tis vain for me to stay 
Watching here beside the bay, 
For the winds wili never, never, 
Bring my venture back to me, 
From beyond the raging sea. 


Months had wasted since my venture 
Glided bravely out of sight, 
And I wandered every day 
Silently along the bay— 
Heedless of the heartless gales— 
Watching for her snowy sails, 
And I dreamed of her by night. 


Years had wasted since my venture 
Went so proudly ont to sea; 
Still my hope was proud as eyer, 
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FIRST LOVE. 





BY ANNIE ARNOLD. 





Many years ago, there lived in the litile village 3 making with her the tour of Europe, declaring 
of Auburndale, two young lovers, very young, 3 3 pompously, that no woman’s education could be 
for the lady was iy her ninth year, the gentle-} considered complete until she had seen all that 
man in his twelfth; still, in spite of his tender a is to be seen in Europe. 
years, he was a most gallant and devoted squire, } As soon as Harold heard this news, he obtained 
while she was the tenderest and most confiding 3 his uncle’s consent to his marriage, flew to Annie, 
of damsels. The course of their true love had § and soon won her confession of love and accept- 
run yery smooth, for their mothers’ old school- ; ance of his hand, then, confident of success, the 
mates had laughingly betrothed them when little } two repaired to Mr. Ashley’s study to ask his 
Annie was but three months old. ‘permission to their union. He received them 

Harold was an orphan, but his uncle, Dr. § coldly; Harold poured forth his protestations of 
Benton, had adopted him, at his mother’s death, i love for Annie, spoke of the length of their ac- 
and fully filled the place of the father, whom the} } quaintance and courtship, and finally asked him 
boy had never seen. The doctor was an old} for his daughter’s hand. 
man, and regarded his frank, generous nephew $ $ «Me, Benton,” said Mr. Ashley, coldly, “what 
as the apple of his eye. He was not wealthy, ¢ fortune have you to offer to my daughter?” 
but his practice was large in the village, and he’ “I have my fortune to make; Mr. Ashley, it 

was able to give Harold a fine education, and $ : is true,” said the young man, ‘‘but-I am young, 
looked forward to the time when his nephew just of age; my uncle will share his practice 
could take his place as physician of the good: with me, and I have every prospect of doing well. 
folks at Auburndale. ‘Tam known in the village, and have many warm 

Annie Ashley was the only child of a lawyer, i friends, who will, for my uncle’s sake, trust his 
the only one in the village, who, his practice { nephew to prescribe for their aches and pains.” 
being very small, speculated freely, sometimes | “This sounds yery plausible,”’ was the reply; 
losing, sometimes gaining. Annie was his pet, “but you must pardon my plain speaking, my 
and he loved her fully as well as Dr. Benton daughter is now an heiress, and must wed higher 
loved Harold. His schemes for her education than a country physician. It is strange matri- 
were in the eyes of the villagers wonderful, for ’ mony did not occur to you before my fortunes 
he proposed sending her to a city Poarding- ; improved.” 
school when she was old enough. “Sir!” cried Harold. 

Accordingly, Annie, at fifteen, was sent to} “There! do not fly into a passion, I know 
Philadelphia. Harold, to his great joy, w as} all: you would say of disinterested love, and all 
sent, at the same time, to complete his medical § such trash. My daughter, sir, declines your 
education at the college there, Here the friends } offer.” 
met often. They took music and singing lessons; ‘‘ Father,” said Annie, in a low tone, ‘I love 
of the same master, visited opera concerts and} Harold.” 
dancing-school together, were always invited to ‘Fudge! you will outgrow it. You fancy you 
the same parties, and fell in loye with each other { love him because you never had another lover. 
anew every day. While affairs were progessing Wait girl, till you see those who will flock around 
in this most satisfactory manner, the holidays ; the heiress, then you may choose a husband 

called the lovers home for a visit. Harold had$ worthy of you. Good evening, Mr. Benton,” and 
passed through his college course and ae he turned from him,to leave the room. ‘‘Re- 
with honors, while Annie was the show RQuoley tm member, Annie,” he said, as he left the room, 
of Mrs. school. But they found trouble in 3 “I positively forbid any ebmnespordente to keep 
store for them at home. One of Mr. Ashley’s you reminded of this nonsense.’ 

speculations had succeeded beyond his utmost § Poor Annie sat in a state of despair too great 
expectations, and he found himself suddenly a : for words, and Harold, choking with indignation, 
man of large wealth. As soon as his daughter 3 3 surprise and dismay, was in ne state to comfort 
returned home, he announced his intevtion of 3 ; her. 
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While they are alone together, before they part ; Tired with his travels, he threw himself down 
for years, let me describe the lovers. Annie is ¢ upon his bed as soon as he reached the hotel 
of medium height, with a graceful, slight figure, and slept soundly. When he awoke, it was 
well rounded, but slender, with pretty little feet, § almost dark. He sprang up, and was about to 
and small, delicate hands; her complexion is ; begin to dress for the evening, when a voice in 
clear, pale, but sometimes, when excited, her $ the room adjoining his attracted him. It 
cheeks vie with the roses for brilliancy. Her} sounded very familiar. It was singing. Harold 
features are delicate, her hair of a rich glossy * stood spell-bound. The voice was so like Annie’s, 
chesnut and curling, she wears it gathered up ‘and the song was one they had learned during 
in a knot behind, suffering the curls to fall’ those three happy years in Philadelphia. Soon 
around her face; her eyes are large and of a : this song ended, and then the clear, rich notes 
dark hazel color. Now, as she sits upon a large ; were heard again. This time it was the soprano 
arm-chair in her father’s study, her face is} part of one of their old duetis. Fired by some 
deadly pale, her eyes dilated, looking with de- simpulse, Harold waited until the tenor was 
spairing eagerness at Harold, and her hands § wanted, and then began to sing too. To his de- 
clasped, and lying in her lap. WHarold is tall § light the song was continued, and finished by 
and finely formed, his features good, his hair ‘his mysterious partner and himself. Of course 
very dark and curling, his eyes black as night. 3 the next thing was to convince himself that it 
His face now working with passion at the un- ; was her. As he knocked at the door of the next 
generous taunts of Mr. Ashley, his large eyes’ room, a tall, handsome man passing him, opened 
flashing, and his figure drawn to his full height, it and went in, waiting, holding it open for him 
make him a picture of generous indignation. {also to pass. THe gaye one glance and then 
Suddenly his eyes fell upon Annie. With a low, ‘abruptly turned back and went into his own 
bitter cry, he sank down before her, his head on ; room, caught up his carpet-bag, and in another 
the arm of her chair, his fury gone, and only his 3 hour was on board the steamer starting for 
grief remaining. $ Liverpool. What -had he seen? Annie, his 

“Harold,” she murmured, in a low, choking § Annie, seated beside a cradle, in which lay a 
voice. ; sleeping child, whom she was rocking and keep- 

“Oh, Annie! I cannot give you up!” he cried, 8 asleep by singing. The conclusion in his 


. . . . . s a z o 
standing up again, and catching her in his arms. smind was, that she was married, this was her 
s 


‘“My love, my love, how can we bear to part?” Schild, and the gentleman so politely waiting for 


It was a bitter parting. Marold left the house $ him to pass, her husband. So much for appear- 
an hour after, and went with rapid strides to his ; ances. 
home, and was not seen in the village for Seve-3 It is time that my reader should know how 
raldays. Annie left Auburndale the next morn-* Annie came to be in the hotel under such cir- 
ing. ¢ ; cumstances. Mr, Ashley died abroad, about two 

Two years passed. away. Harold was alone in years and a half after he parted Annie from 
the world. Dr. Benton, dying of disease of the$ Harold. Led on by one or two fortunate specu- 
heart soon after the young man’s great grief, left $ lations, he had periled his whole fortune on 
him the moderate fortune he had laid by, and ‘ some fine-sounding scheme, and beggared him- 
his practice among the good folks of Auburndale. 3 gelf, Humiliated, despairing, he had taken his 
The little village had in these two years grown : own life, leaving Annie in a strange country 
utterly distasteful to the young doctor; he missed Salone. Mrs. Evans, a lady whom Annie had met 
Annie at every turn, and at home his uncle’s : abroad, pitying her forlorn condition, had taken 
place was a sad vacancy. At length, having § her under her protection to bring her home, and 
sufficient means to warrant (he leisure, he started Sit was while they were in New York that Annie, 
to make the tour of the United States preyi- ¢ being left alone for a few hours with little Master 
ous to starting for Europe. He had heard $ Byans, had sung to beguile the time and attracted 
nothing from Annie since she left Auburndale, s Harold’s attention. Mr. Evans, her kind friend’s 
but his old love was strong and constant, as the $ husband, was the husband Harold had so rashly 
young ladies of the village had discovered to $ supposed to be hers. Had her impulsive lover 
their chagrin, for the handsome young doctor was ; waited but a moment, he would have seen her 
the object of many a sighing, secret love. ‘spring to meet him, and fall senseless to the floor. 

Another year passed away. One afternoon, $ Two more years have flown by when we again 
after traveling for several days, Harold arrived 3 meet Harold.+ Ife was seated in the parlor of a 
in New York, intending to take passage in a $ hotel in Baltimore, when he heard a noise in the 


steamer sailing the next morning for Liverpool, ‘ entry, and then a loud ery for a doctor. Step- 
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ping out, he found a crowd in the entry, and saw 3 were more serious; a high fever and delirium 
two men carrying a lady up the stairs. § succeeded the long fit of insensibility, and Harold 
«What's the matter? Iam a doctor!” he cried. $ heard more than once the loved voice calling him 
“Och! go up to the purty darling then,” said 3 to come back, and crying, ‘Harold, Harold, to 
a man near him. ‘Shure she’s hurt, and so is § leave me so after so long a separation!” 
the master. It’s Mrs. Evans’ companion sure, Mrs. Evans told him all Annie’s troubles, and 
and they’ve, all been throwed out of the car-$ he blessed her again and again as he found how 
riage.” true and kind a friend she had been to the 
Long before this sentence was finished, Harold $ orphan. He was standing one day by Annio’s 
was in the room where the sufferers had beer 3 bedside watching her. She was asleep, and he 
carried, The first object that met his eye was $ knew that if she woke now conscious of things 
the man whom he supposed to be Annie’s hus- § around her, he might hope for her recovery. As 
band, lying senseless on the sofa, while on the } he stood there, almost counting her deep, regu- 
bed near lay another figure, the lady he had $ : lar breathing, she slowly opened her large, dark 
seen on the stairs, but the drooping curtains of : eyes, and fixed them upon his face. 
the bed now hid her face. 3 “Harold,” she whispered, ‘‘you have come at 
“Oh, sir!” said a lady, springing to meet him, 3 last.” 
“are you a doctor? Oh! tell me, is my husband He bent over her. 
dead 2?” ‘‘My darling,” he said, gently, ‘‘I have come, 
Her husband! Was Annie dead, and this her 3 never to leave you again. Try to sleep again 
successor? ‘This was Harold’s firstidea. Pro- now, I will stay beside you.” 
fessional services, however, were imperatively She tried to draw him down to her, and as his 
demanded, and he soon restored Mr. Evans to {lips touched hers, she closed her eyes again, 
consciousness. His injuries were not serious, while an expression of perfect peace passed over 
and he was soon sitting up on the sofa. In the 3 her pale face. 
meantime, her worst apprehensions relieved, Why need we prolong the story? Reader, if 
Mrs. Evans was caring for the mysterious lady $ you doubt the constancy of ‘First Love,” go 
on the bed, and now called upon Harold. The $ through Auburndale and inquire for the doctor. 
first glance was enough to call up all his skill, } The prettiest house in the village will be pointed 
for he recognized Annie. Mrs. Evans was ring- ; out to you, and when you enter you will be cor- 
ing her hands and weeping, as all her efforts to 8 \ dially welcomed by Harold and Annie Benton, 
restore consciousness failed. Here the injuries $ the happiest couple there. 
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BY HELEN M. EARLE. 





A 8UNNY-HAIRED child in a cottage door 

Sat, with sad eyes fixed on the oaken floor; 

A shadow had passed o’er her childish joy, 

For lo! in her hand was a broken toy, 

And this the toy she loved most of all— 

She had broken the arm of her cherished doll, 
All efforts to mend it had been in vain, 

And the tears from her blue eyes fell like rain. 


The childish grief, though so deep, forgot 

As she told of numberless joys her thought 
Had pictured for her, which would surely be 
Whenever “that ship” came over the sea. 


To her little heart, the best joy of all, 

Would be to replace the darling doll; 

Her voice rang out, oh! how merrily! 

And she clapped her hands in her joyous glee; 
While the light of joy in her'sweet blue eyes 
Grew bright as the visions would arise; 

At length she turned her face to me, 

And said, “Have you any ship at sea?” 


Nor could dear mamma give the doll relief, 
But she said to allay her childish grief, 

As she kissed her mouth and her dimpled chin, 
«Don’t cry, my love; when our ship comes in 
I will get a new dolly more bright and fair, 

It shall have blue eyes and long, flaxen hair: 
Oh! only think how happy we'll be, 
Whenever that ship comes oyer the sea.” 


Then the child went back to the cottage door, 
Her bright eyes fixed on the shadowed floor, 
And oh! it was fair—that shade of thought 
On the brow where a shade of care was not; 
Again she ran to her mother’s side, 

Her sweet blue eyes with the gladness wide— 


Child! you did not know the throb of pain 

Those light words sent through my heart and brain; 
Ah! yes; there are ships on the Future’s sea 

That are more than the world beside to me, 

And when the elements rage in strife, 

And storms sweep over the sky of life, 

I watch for them from the Present’s shore, 

As with tearful eyes I have watched before, 

Dear Father above, I commit to Thee 

Those precious ships on the raging sea. 
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OUR DICTIONARY OF NEEDLEWORK. 
NO. V.—-EMBROIDERY ON MUSLIN. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 





Tue stitches used in this are—two over-cast 3 times hem-stitch is done when it is impossible to 
(satin stitch) er buttonhole stitch, sewing over, draw out threads, not being a straight line. In 
and various fancy stitches of which we give dia- § ‘that case, with a coarse needle work the holes 
grams as well as descriptions. ‘to resemble this. ‘The edges must afterward be 
; sewed over, to keep the holes clear. 

; = Mourning Hem-Srirco—For 
3 HANDKERCHIEFS.—Leaying 
sufficient cambrie for the hem, 
draw out nine threads, and 


Broprerin Ananaise.—The simplest sort of 
work on muslin, suitable for children’s drawers, 
petticoats, &c. The design is formed entirely $ 
of holes cut out or formed by piercing them with 
a stiletto; previously to this they are traced, ; 
then sewed closely. ‘To make it strong, a stout $ leave three, alternately, for any 
thread, such as Evans’s Boar’s Head, No. 10, or $ ; depth you wish it to be. Take 
16, ought to be sewed in. $a thread longer than the side of the handker- 

Buttonhole, or over-cast stitch, is the ordinary 3 3 chief, and having fastened it on at the right 
stitch known by that name. It is sometimes 3 hand, pass your needle backward under the 
graduated, to form leaves, flowers, or scallops. ® third and fourth threads from the edge, lifting 
In this case, each stitch is taken rather longer, ie on the point the-first and second. Thus the 
or shorter, than that preceding it. This, like $ two first of every four threads come before the 
satin-stitch, must be raised thus: S others. Each line must be done with a single 

To Ratsr Worx.—After tracing the outlines neddlefal of thread, fastened off at the end. 
accurately, take long stitches backward and for- : Then the bar of three between must be sewed 
ward, in the space to be afterward covered over, 3 over, on the wrong side, a single stitch being 
making it thickest in the middle, or widest part. $ : taken between every four threads. 

Take care to keep this within the outlines. 

Sarmy Srrrcu.—a series of stitches taken 
across any leaf or petal, closely and regularly. 

Gureurn.—This term is applied now to em- 
broidery on muslin, held together by bars, and mented. Sew over the three 
ail the muslin ground cut away. threads, on the wrong side, for 


Swiss Lace.—Muslin and lace worked to- pia; and draw spots at intervals, as seen in the 
gether so that the latter forms the ground and $ 
the former the pattern, all that which covers the ; 
ground being cut away after the work is done. 3 [fee 

Fancy Srircurs—Pornt ick 
Ecurtte.—A series of small : é 
holes, close together, forming § |§ = 
the edge of a design in Swiss : half of this bar, and round the 
nc ofenWonlceduwithaeaeemattion:: : corner, and cross the thread 
coarse needle, and fine thread, 3 $ already found in the space with another to form 
two or three stitches being taken in every hole $ < the cross. Cover the half of the bar to which 
formed by the needle. The edge is then sewed $ Yyou have taken the needle, and proceed to put 
over. the cross in another square. 





Fancy Srrrcnes.—No. 1.— 
Draw three threads and leave 
three alternately, in both direc- 
tions, on the space to be orna- 
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$ engraving. * 

No. 2.—Draw four and leave 
four each way. Half cover one 
bar, and then take the thread 
across the space. Work the 





Hen-Srircn.—Draw out four } 
threads, and sew over three of ; 
those in the oppesite direction, $ 
to form a bar, from one edge to 
the other. Sew down the next 
three. Continue thus. Some- 


No. 3.—Draw out six threads, 
and leave twelve, in both direc- 
tions. Then work round eyery 
three of the twelve to form the 
whole into four bars. 
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No. 4.—Prepare like last. 3 with a point like that of a crochet hook, serewed 
Make the two outer three into $into an ivory handle. The small steel screw 
bars, but darn the inner six, ¢ which secures the needle in its place is kept by 
backward and forward from the 3 the thumb in holding the instrument, as it then 
centre, to make a single one. $ forms a sort of guide in twisting the hook. The 
5 These can be varied by working $ material to be tamboured must be stretched in a 
spots in the squares. frame. ‘The stitch exactly resembles the ordi- 
No. 5.—Draw out three, and $ nary chain-stitch. A pattern may be worked 
leaye four both ways. Make ; entirely on one fabric. Thus veils are worked 
the threads into bars, and carry $ and muslin dresses. But generally one material 
the middle diagonally across, is applique on another, as muslin on lace. Hold 
to make the lines seen in the ; the thread under the work with. the thumb and 
engraving. ; first finger of the left hand, close under the place 
No. 6.—In squares formed of $ where the pattern begins. Insert the hook with 
Venetian bars, make a cross as {the right, and draw up a loop of the thread, 
for English lace spots, instead ; Holding the loop on fhe hook, again insert it, 
of which work a Venetian dot’ a little in advance, and draw up a fresh loop 
between every two threads. : through the one already formed. Continuo thus 
S until the work is done. Outlines are always the 
No. 7.—A space filled with : first parts to be done; and this section of any 
lace on which, instead of Eng- § flower or leaf, being completed, fill it up or 
lish spots, four of Venetian $ finish it before proceeding. Where the whole 
dots united in the centre are ‘design has to be outlined or edged with a par- 
worked. The worker’s inge- 3 ticular material, however, as with gold thread, 
nuity may be exercised in pro- ‘this must be done last. To fasten off, draw the 
ducing other stitches from $ thread on the wrong side, and work with a com- 
these. $ mon needle. 
Tampour Work.—The instrument is a needle 
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BABY’S FRENCH EMBROIDERY CAP. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 

















We give this as a new and beautiful pattern 
for a Baby’s Cap. The pattern is worked in 


satin-stitch and holes, on cambric. The long 
piece, of which we give an illustration in the 
front of the*number, goes over the top of the 
head, and the other portion, with a correspond- 
ing one, forms the two sides. In making this 
cap up it is requisite that the long part should 
be slightly gathered for about three inches in 


TO CROCHE 





ann nnn 


ythe centre. When the material on which em- 
 broidery is executed is cambric, more than usual 
Scare is necessary to render. the work especially 
¢neat, and to preyent the cambric from being 
j frayed. Very fine cotton, and a small needle, 
$are most desirable for this purpose, and instead 
: of piercing the holes only with a stiletto, a very 
small incision should be made; this prevents the 
3 work from being drawn up. 
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JANE WEAVER. 





Puts is a pattern which we have designed 


expressly for the readers of ‘‘Peterson.” 
384 


{ Mareriats.—Four oz. of white split zephyr, 
, four oz. of colored split zephyr. ; 
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Make a ch of eighty-two stitches with the {placing the groups in every 8rd stitch of the 
white wool. : 87th row. Do from 6 to 16 rows. 
1st row.—Work in se. Hoop.—To be done in shell stitch. Make a 
2nd row.—Work in 8 ch, 2 de in first loop, 3 : ch of 25 stitches with the white wool. 
ch, miss 3 loops of the first row, make 8 de i in’ 1st row.—Se. 
next 8 loops, 8 ch, miss 38 loops as before, 8 de 2nd row.—8 ch, 4 de in groups, placing eaeh 
, in next 8 loops. Repeat this 8 ch and 8 de to { group in every 3rd loop of Ist row. Do fourteen 
the end of the row. } rows. 
8rd row.—8 ch, 2 de, 8 ch, 4 de into the 8de} Make a second square like this. Connect the 
stitches of 2d row, 8 ch, 4 de as before. Con-} two squares with a ch of 20 stitches. 
tinue to the end of 3rd row. 16th row.—Shell stitch as before. Do 24 rows, 
4th row.—8 ch, 2 de, 8 ch, 5 de into the 4 de } dropping one group of stitches at both ends of 
stitches of 3rd row, 8 ch, 5 de as before. Re- ; every row. This will bring it to a point. 
peat to the end of the row. § Borper or Hoopv.—Use the colored wool. 
Work thirty-seven rows in this manner, widen- $ Take up the stitches at equal distances. Do 7 
ing each row as above described, observing to put 3 ’ rows in shell stitch. Turn the border up on the 
the additional stitches in each row in the same $ Shood, and draw to fit, with cord and tassels. 
place. ‘ his completes the hood. Join the hood to the: 
For rim Borprr.—Use the colored wool. Work $ talma, crocheting them together with 1 row of: 
in shell stitch, which is done by making 6 de in * shell stitch. Cord and tassel fitted to the ae 
groups, with 1 long ch between each group, $ complete the Talma. 
Vou. XXXII.—23 


HOUR-GLASS CANDLE-STAND. 





BY MRS. JANH WHAVER. 
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We give, among other things, a pattern for an {stem haying a groove cut in ifs exact centre. 
Hour-Glass Candle-Stand for the toilet-table. $ These rounds are about six inches across, and 
Most ladies have experienced the inconvenience } the stem about eight inches in height. Any 
arising from the candles on their toilet-table } common turner can supply this article at very 
throwing their light upward rather than down- } trifling expense. 
ward on their glass. These candle-stands have $ The design which we have supplied for the top 
heen invented to obviate this defect of arrange- $ of. this stand is in woolwork. Having counted 
ment. One of these articles being placed on } the stitches, a canvas must be chosen, which, 


each side of the mirror, the candle-sticks are to} taking in the pattern, will also fit the round of - 


; 


be mounted upon them, at once raising the light ; wood. Being a trifle smaller when worked, will 
to the required height, and furnishing tasteful } not be an objection, as a few rounds of plain 
ornaments for the table. ‘ stitches will easily enlarge it sufficiently. The 

The foundation for this stand is made of two j outline is to be worked in black, the parts within 
flat at of wood, connected together by a‘ the two black lines being a golden yellow. The 
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TOP OF HOUR-GLASS CANDLE-STAND. 


“7 White. , the yellow are greaily improved by being crossed 
i with floss silk. 

(a Am This round of Berlin woolwork being com- 

Bet Red. pleted must be mounted on the top of the wooden 

Fl Blue. frame. An inverted bag of silk must then be 

a Chocolate. well fastened down all round, turned over, whieh 

ee BIC. leaves the rough edges in the inside, fastened 


round the centre in the groove of the stem of 
wood in regular flutings, and then secured all 
round the botlom, which thus becomes the stand 
of the frame. In this way an exact resemblance 


six compartments within the scrolls are alter- 
nately rich crimson and bright French blue. 
The intertwining bow in the centre has a black 
outline filled in with white. The ground be-?} of the Hour-Glass is obtained. 

tween the scrolls and the outer border is deep The finishing decoration is done by carrying 
chocolate. The scollops which form the border $ round the top a fringe formed with a beading 
have a black outline, and are alternately of the $ of two rows of O. P. beads thread in and out, 
crimson and the blue. The space beyond these, 3 having a loop of five beads, from which hangs a 
and yet within the outer black line, is of the! tassel’ formed of one Jarge bead with pendant 
golden yellow. The while in thé centre and all ‘ loops. The base has simply the two rows of 
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beads to match the beading of the top. The 3 harmony with the work, their arrangement is a 

fastening down in the centre of the stem is} matter of taste. 

covered by a twist of beads, having much richer In the same way the color of the silk, which 

tassels at their ends. conceals the frame-work of the stand, may be 
The colors of the beads employed in this fringe $ either blue, crimson, or gold color, according to 

are crystal white, French blue, and gold color. } the choice or convenience of the lady-worker. 


So long as these colors are employed, being in * 











BEAD FRINGE FOR HOUR-GLASS CANDLE-STAND. 
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A FASHIONABLE BODY. 





BY EMILY H. MAY. 











Wiru this number we give a pattern fora very, ‘The three patterns of the diagrams are as fol~ 
fashionable body, of which see the front and 3 lows:— 
back views above, and the diagram on the next’ No. 1. Half of the Front. 
page. The body is formed in points, one in the i No. 2. Half of the Back. 
front, one at the back, and one oneach hip. We No. 8. Side-Body. 
have not cut out the plaits in front, leaving that’ These are to be enlarged, in the manner we 
to be arranged according to the size required for ; have frequently described. Tach pattern has 
the wearer. ‘the number of inches marked on it. 





none. 
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DIAGRAM FOR FASHIONABLE BODY. 


THE CANARY  BighiDo-n Oo. Vil. 





BY W. KIDD, 





In conclusion we will briefly comment on some : imaginary cures for them. Red gravelly sand, 
of the little ailments of our winged friends. $ } well mixed with small pebbles, (to aid digestion, ) 
Prevention being better than cure,” we will} bruised mortar from an old wall, chickweed, 
hope that by due care we shall seldom have } 3 groundsel, (both quite ripe,) and boiled yolk of 
occasion to call in the aid of a doctor—our ayer- $ egg—these, and the daily use of a square bath 
sion always, excepting only in exiremis. ; (in summer) will keep your birds hearty and 

The diseases to which a canary is subject are $ jolly. With care, they will live at least a dozen 
but few; and they are, any of them, easily got \ years; many kind mistresses have enjoyed the 
rid of. The husk is a ‘dry cough,” caught company of their pets from fifteen to twenty 
from an undue exposure to cold and damp. 3 years. 

Sometimes it is brought on by giving your birds ; An equable temperature, we should observe, 
hemp-seed; the husk or shell of which, adhering : is always desirable. A sudden transition from 
to the lining of their throat, causes inflamma-$ heat to cold, and from cold to heat, is danger- 
tion. Neyer, therefore, give your canaries any { ous. Good sense and a little reflection—rarities 
hemp-seed pitiout first bruising it. Half a amongst us!—would determine all these matters. 

dozen seeds per week, observe, are more than : Birds and children had need be gifted with the 
sufficient under any circumstances. ‘To cure s longevity of a cat. ‘Nine lives” were barely 
the husk, feed your birds on yolk of egg, boiled § : sufficient to shield them from the dangers to 
hard, and diluted with a few drops of cold water. ; } which they are so thoughtlessly exposed by their 
Mix with it a small quantity of sponge-cake, ’ protectors. We shudder, as we take our daily 
rubbed fine. Instead of spring water to drink, } walks, to behold the cruelties practiced both on 
give them, for a couple of days, boiled linseed-% birds and children—all because people will not 
tea, flavored with liquorice-root; or (for one day } “think.” 

only) new milk boiled. By ieepine your birds Let us now say a word or two about ‘moult- 
warm, and covering them over to prevent excite- } ing”—an effort of nature to regenerate our pets, 
ment, they will soon rally. g and at the same time add to their beauty. We 

Canaries in this country are seldom long to-§ 3 ‘need not here go into the philosophy of ‘this in- 
gether free from colds. These gnight readily be ¢ ter esting subject. 


prevented, by discarding thoge circular open When a canary ‘‘moults”—which is generally 
cages against which we have already so loudly ¢ in July or August, according to the heat of the 
protested. \ weather—all you need to do is, to keep him 


Hung out of doors in these cages, exposed $ quiet and free from draughts. Being a cheerful, 
to every draught and change of air, or nearly lively bird, there is no need to have him covered 
broiled by the sun—choice pets die by the hun- ; up; but do not let him be unduly excited. Give 
dved, or are ruined for ‘life. Asthma soon does $ \ him a very small quantity of raw beef, scraped 
its work; and brings with it a troop of undefin- Sand moistened with cold water, once a week; 
able evils, all of which are incurable. Zine illee 8 ‘ occasionally, a little yolk of hard-boiled egg; 
lachryme ! ; yand now and then a piece of sponge-cake, and 

A vast number of nominal ailments are re- 8 S ripe chickweed in full flower. Nature will do 
corded in bird-books, which we consider it need- $ the rest; and present your pet with a handsome 
less to allude to. They all result from one grand ? {new coat that will keep him spruce, and last him 
cause—neglect. Extreme cleanliness—a whole ¢ 3a full year. Mind and trim his claws when they 
volume might be profitably devoted to this point sare too long. Use sharp scissors always; a 
alone—careful feeding, proper cages, and affec- : knife, never. In handling him, let him lie pas- 
tionate attention, are all the ‘mysteries’ of § sive as possible; so that your hand may not 
bird-keeping. Tlness is of very rare occurrence $ 3 press unduly on any part of his little body. 
with pets who are regularly attended to; and it § S After the first operation, he will understand all 
is for this reason that we shall not puzzle our $ ® about it, and cheerfully submit to be so ‘‘trim- 


readers by a discussion of possible evils, and $ ; med.” A lady’s hand is a bird’s delight, it being 
890 
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so delicately soft. But it is ‘‘dangerous” to lie} ing forms. They lie in ambush. During the 
there too long. : day, they take refuge in the joints of your cages. 


There are some ‘‘little secrets” connected with 3 At night they come and riot in the bodies of your 
the welfare of your birds, that we will record } birds, whose blood supplies them with a perpe- 
here. One is—that they delight in, and are kept $ tual feast. All cages are liable to these crea- 
in rude health, by seed called ‘bird-turnip.” ; tures, but those made of mahogany are the least 
This should be specially looked to, more par-{so, Brass cages are the worst of all—deal come 
ticularly during the breeding season; and there } next. 
should be an abundant supply of it. ’ To destroy these vermin, we haye ascertained 

Another great ‘little secret” is, the itieren hat nothing but camphine or naphtha can be 
tion of illness among your birds. Cut a thick § depended upon. This must be freely applied to 
slice from a well-baked crumby loaf. Put this 3 all the joints and crevices of the cage, with a 
by for a fortnight, to get thoroughly stale. Then $sash-tool. No candle or fire must be allowed 
soak a portion of it in cold water, afterward § near the cage during the operation, so combusti- 
thoroughly squeezing it, to expel the superfluity ; ble are the elements employed in this warfare. 
of moisture. Give a little of this to your birds. § Where money is no object, we recommend in all 
If they be ailing, it will set them all right; if § cases the purchase of a new cage; the old one 
they be well, it will keep them so. his advice ¢ being immediately burnt. Where expense is a 
is worth a guinea. Now for a word or two about 3 consideration, an extra cage must always be 
vermin, before alluded to. Birds are a doomed: kept to remove the birds into, whilst operating 
race; wherever they live in confinement, there $ for their benefit on their old infested habitation. 
lurk their deadliest enemies, to consume them 3 One week, at least, must elapse before the smell 
homeeopathically. Hundreds—aye, thousands— tand danger are removed. Your pets may then 
of our feathered friends die annually; and few ‘be replaced. If you “love” your birds, you will 
of us guess the cause. These vermin are min- {after this caution examine carefully, from week 
utely small; nearly imperceptible to the eye, and ; to week, whether any foes have dared to intrude. 
equally impalpable to the touch. A microscope, } Five minutes could hardly be better bestowed; 
however, reveals them, and all the “infernal } for these ‘Thugs’ are crafty as cruel. 
machinery” of their hideously-disgusting creep- 3 B 








BED-ROOM FURNITURE FOR INVALIDS. 
\ 





BY H. J. VERNON, 








In the April number, some hints were given ¢ 
regarding bed-steads for cottages: we now give ; 
some in relation to bed-room furniture for the § 
sick, The illustration above is a bed for inya- 
lids. It is of the simplest kind, intended for per- ; 
sons suffering from complaints, or from wounds, 
which require frequent changes of position. It 
will be seen that the posts are not finished, for } 
the reason that they may be either tall or short, : 
as is most convenient. One half of the sacking § 
is attached to a hinged frame, which can be i 
raised or lowered to any angle, and kept in place $ 
by a thin, flat iron bar, one on each side, which : 
slides up and down in a groove in the bedside, ¢ 
and is prevented from shifting by an iron pin} 
made to fit the holes as shown in the drawing. 
Whether the bed-stead shall bg heavy or light, 
or fitted with easy-running castors, depends on 
circumstances: but as a rule, the lighter it can 
be made, and the easier it moves, the better. 
One can be made, in a few days, from this pat- 
tern, by any cabinet-maker. 





We next give a bed-chair. Its use is, when 
placed in an ordinary bed, to support. the sick 3 
person in a half-sitting, half-reclining posture, $ 
as ee most comfortable. A series of notches, 3 
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to serve as a rack, are cut in the curved rail 
which supports the whole, and the sloping 
stretcher rests in these notches, and being 
hinged, the slope of the back may be altered 
whenever required. The curved rail is also 
made to turn on a pin which runs through the 
front scroll into the frame, so that when the 
chair is out of use, it can be shut up into a 
Space much smaller than would be commonly 
supposed. The stuffing of a chair of this sort 
ought to be soft, the better to relieve the weary 
back that will often rest against it. Horse-hair 
is better for the purpose than wool, as it has 
more spring, and is less liable to absorb impuri- 
ties. The two cheeks at the top are used ag 
supports for the head, and the elbows below for 
the arms, and add much to’ the comfort of the 
patient, A loose cover should always be used 
with this chair, which by being frequently 
washed, may be kept clean and free from all 
infectious effluvia; an important consideration 
in illness. Dimity is generally preferred for the 
cover. 

Sometimes it is found desirable to have a 
small sofa in a bed-room, on which the sick 
person may recline during the day, or while 
the bed is being made. Besides which there is 
a large kind of ottoman, so contrived as to serve 
also as a chair or bed-stead, calculated in cer- 
tain cases to be useful. But it should be re- 
membered that, generally speaking, the simplest 
forms of furniture will be found the most con- 
venient. Should the bed-stead be high, then 
bed-steps will be required; these are made in 
various ways, some being contrived to do duty 
as a commode, or night conyenience. An otto- 
man box, about eighteen inches square, is occa- 


VARIETIES IN EMBROIDERY. 393 
sionally used instead of bed steps; the lid of § The easy-chair most commonly used for bed- 
this is stuffed to serve as a seat, and the inside $rooms has a deep, holiow back, which curves 
may be fitted up to hold caps or bonnets. Where } well round toward each side, so the patient, 
an article can be made to serve a double pur- ; when sitting in it, may be thorougly protected 
pose, without interfering with its use, it is an$from draughts. Other kinds can, however, be 
economy of space as well as of expense. jused, if preferred; one of a simple construction 
iis shown here. The back is hinged where it 
{ joins the seat, so as to alter its slope, like the 
bed-chair described aboye. ‘The elbows are two 
leather straps, with holes pierced at their outer 
ends, which fit over a small brass nob fixed in 
the upright, and so hold the back in any posi- 
¢tion, The bottom is formed by a piece of sack- 
ing, on which the lower cushion rests, It will 
‘ thus be seen that this chair is of very simple 
: construction, and it has besides the convenience 
of folding into a small compass, 
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IN SILK FOR INFANT'S BLANKET. is 
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BRAIDING. 





FOR CHEMISE YOKE. 


EDGING FOR CITEMISE. EMBROIDERY ABOVE THE HEM OF A HANDKERCHIEF, 


LAREN 


FOR INFANT'S NIGHT-DRESS. BAND AND SLEEVE OF CHEMISE. 





HDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 
Way Are Goop Ports so Scance?—In spite of the new 
volumes of poetry which publishers and booksellers are con- $ 
tinually advertising. it is a common remark, with all readers ¢ 
of taste, that we no longer have first-rate poets. It is true 
that the admirers of Longfellow, Tennyson and Browning, 
severally maintain that their idol is a great poet, but though 
each and all of the writers have undoubted merit, they are 
not great in the sense in which Shakspeare, Spenser, or Mil- 
ton were. To enjoy poetry of the highest order we must go 
back at least two centuries. Why is this? The problem is 
worth solving. 

We think the explanation may be found in the essentially 
analytical character of the modern American and British 
mind. Curious as it may seem at first sight, no people, in 
whom the analytical faculty predominates, has ever pro- 
duced first-rate poetry. French poetry is proverbially trash. 
The master-pieces of antiquity—Homer, Aschylus and So- 
phocles—were the work of the Greek mind before it had be- 
come analytical. Dante’s Divine Comedy was minted in an 
age, when Italy, as compared with the ages that followed, 
cannot be called analytical. In our own language, the truest 
and most lasting poetry, whether epic or dramatic, was born 
of times when the Anglo-Saxon intellect was, relatively to 
what it is now, decidedly unanalytical. 

Nor is it difficnlt to resolve the reason. It lies in the fact 
that an gssentially analytical mind is not creative, which a : 
synthetical one, on the contrary, is. Analysis is the faculty $ s 
for a critic, a metaphysician, or a man of mere science. It $ 
takes things to pieces. It does not put them together. The < 
analytical faculty cannot, so far forth, write poetry at all. 3 
But a man, in whom analysis predominates, may, by study- 3 3 
ing the laws of poetry, build up, by infinite labor, a sort of 3 
make-believe poetry, such as is now so common; a poetry 3 
without heart, or without living flesh or blood, a cold, un- $ 
emotional, merely intellectual poetry, which false critics 
may attempt to write up, but which will not outlive the } 
present generation. Even some poets of ‘fine synthetical 
minds, by an excessive cultivation of the analytical faculty, 
weaken their poetical powers, become victims to pet theo- 
ties, and grow more and more meretricious, as poets, th 
longer they live. Browning is an example as to much tha 
he has written. Tennyson’s “Maud,” as a whole, is anothe 
illustration. The German poets, take them all in all, ar 
hopelessly given over to this error, for they first demonstrate 
to you, metaphysically, what poetry ought to be, but what 
it never was, and then set to work to manufacture it, as per 
sample. 3 

We do not mean, in speaking thus of the analytical } 
faculty, to decry analysis altogether in a poet. Poets of the 3 
yery first class have always had great analytical power; ? 
but like Shakspeare and Milton, they have kept it subordi- 3 
nated to the synthetical. What may be excellent as stucco 3 
for the outside is hardly fit for the foundations of an edifice. s 
Tt is only the synthetical or constructive faculty which can 3 
lay those huge Cyclopean blocks on which all real poetry— 3 
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all poetry that is to be immortal—must be established. 
Train any man’s mind till it becomes almost wholly analy- 
tical, and it will be found to be incapable, not only of writing 
poetry. bunt even of relishing it.. The law is full of eminent 
special pleaders of this character, who have studied contin- 
gent remainders till they think Fearne more delightful than 
Homer. Metaphysicians, proverbially, have no taste for 
poetry. Whole classes of educated people, in these days, 
have become so accustomed to the unceasing exercise of the 





analytical faculty that they have lost the perception of 
many kinds of beauty, and therefore the enjoyment of much 
true poetry, In fact, many persons, distorted by this species 
of immature culture, yet falsely believing themselves, in tha 
pride of fancied knowledge, to be cultivated harmoniously, 
have given in their adhesion to false schools of poetry; have 
taken, like Titania, to fondling some poetical monstrosity: 
nay! attempt to cry down everybody who will not be as 
absurd as themselves. 

Hence it is that comparatively uneducated persons are 
often better judges of poetry than those whose minds have 
been developed unsymmetrically. ence, also, the fact that 
first class poetry—like that of the Ilebrew prophets, for ex- 
ample—is poetry to the mass as well as to the few. Children 
and ignorant persons will perceive or feel beauty of many 
kinds as quickly as adults or the educated: and, in propor 
tion as the beauty is natural, and not factitious, they will 
often detect it quicker. Our educated classes, in general, 
have cultivated the analytical faculty so excessively, that 
they have, to a certain degree, lost the perception of real 
poetry; and our poets, partaking of the fault of their times, 
give us analytical effusions in metre, that are full of pretty 
conceits, but never make us feel. Analytic writers can 
never create—they can only adapt. They do not fuse, they 
only weld together. Their verses are but curious bits of 
mechanism ; intellectual, automaton chess-players; not living, 
breathing, moving, impassioned organisms. 


Waat Mrs. Eris Says.——A paragraph, from the pen of 
2 the veteran Mrs. Ellis, author of “The Women of England,” 
is going the rounds of the press, which is worthy of being 
preserved; and therefore we copy it here. “My pretty little 
dears,” she says, addressing a certain description of young 
§ ladies, “you are no more fit for matrimony than a pullet to 
» look after fourteen chickens. The truth is, my dear girls, 
you want, generally speaking, more liberty and less fashion- 
able restraint; more kitchen and less parlor; more leg and 
} less sofa; more making puddings and less mock modesty; 
more breakfast and less bustle. I like the buxom, bright- 
eyed, rosy-cheeked, full-breasted, bouncing lass, who can darn 
atockings, make her own frocks, mend trousers, command a 
regiment of pots, and shoot a wild duck as well as the 
Duchess of Marlboro’ or the Queen of Spain; and be a lady 
within the drawing-room. But as for your piling, moping, 
screwed-up, wasp-waisted, pretty-faced, music-murdering, 
novel-devouring daughters of idleness, with consumption- 
soled silk stockings, you won’t do for the future wives and 
mothers.” 


Our New NoverrT.—We begin, this month, the publica- 
tion of a new, copy-right novelet, which our readers, we 
predict, will pronounce one of the best we ever published. 
It has been written expressly for “Peterson,” by Mr. Frank 
Lee Benedict, a writer not unknown to our pages, and whom 
the “Press,” the best literary newspaper in Philadelphia, 
pronounces “one of our most brilliant magazinists.” As 
soon as Mrs, Southworth’s noyelet is concluded, the original 
one, by the editor, announced in the Prospectus for 1858, 
will be commenced. We shall thus redeem our promise of 
giving three copy-right novelets for this year. What other 
Magazine does as much? 


ONE OF MAny.—The Platteville (Wis.) Examiner soys:— 
“The Magazine for the ladies is Peterson’s.” This is but 
one out of a hundred or more similar notices received since 
last month. 
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AMERICANIZING THE TURKISH BatH.—It has often been said 
that the hot bath, as administered in Oriental countries, 
could be introduced, with great benefit as to health, into the 
Middle and Southern states of this Union. It is certain that 
the Turks, with their indolent habits, would be quite a sickly 
race, if it was not for the thorough cleansing of the skin, 
and the consequent increased activity of the epidermis, which 
results from this bath. We now incline to think that the 
Oriental bath might be used to advantage even in the coldest 
parts of the United States. An English writer, as proof, 
gives his experience of a Turkish bath, taken in England, 
on one of the coldest nights of the past winter. He says:— 

“On a fine and rather frosty night, just as the moon was 
rising above the trees, robed in the bath dress, a loose, flow- 
ing cape reaching to the knees, we were conducted by our 
host from the vinery (with its sashes open) into the outer 
bath apartment, where seated upon low stools, with the 
thermometer at eighty-five degrees, we were soon in a most 
genial glow. “hus prepared, we entered the inner apart- 
ment, Seating ourselves, a la Turk, on alow, wooden bench, 
we waited in profound silence the moment when all our skin 
impurities should ‘melt, thaw, and resolve themselves into a 
dew’ Soon a copious shower of perspiration ran from every 
pore. Our attendant commenced a brisk friction with hands 
and feet over the whole surface of the body, and produced a 
result that we confess we were not prepared for. Accus- 
tomed to daily use of the ordinary warm and cold baths, and 
the constant use of ‘flesh-gloves’ we fancied that we had 
left little to be removed; but, under the skillful hands of our 
manipulator, we were soon divested of a rough coat of dead 
epidermis, that must have been a terrible obstacle to the 
delicate process of respiration, which nature intends to go 
on constantly over the whole surface of the body. Next we 
were rubbed from head to foot with soap, followed by a 
delicate stream of warm water poured over us, which pro- 
duced a delightful glow of invigoration such as we have 
rarely experienced before. A sense of purity over the whole 
body, and a deep calm as of settled peace, fell upon us with 
all the freshnsss of a new birth. Next a bracing stream of 
cold water, and we stepped again into the first apartment. 
When the body had been rubbed perfectly dry we were con- 
ducted into the vinery, where, reclining on a couch, every 
muscle in repose, we were exposed to a current of cold air, 
with the loins only girded. Yet, as we imbibed a fragrant 
cup of coffee, there was no feeling of chill; but one of perfect 
health and renewed energy vibrated through the body; 
while through the mind, sympathizing as ever with her 
earthly dwelling, passed rapid visions of all that was plea- 
sant in the past or hopeful in the future; and we left the 
dwelling of our friend convinced that few of the blessings 
of modern civilization as auxiliaries to health, are to be com- 
pared to this English version of the Turkish bath.” 

Why do not some of our wealthier citizens attach to their 
residences bath-houses constructed on the Turkish plan? Let 
the experiment, at least, be tried. We are quite sure that 
those females, whom fortune places aboye the necessity of 
work, and who so generally injure their health by too seden- 
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Rosin REDBREAST AT THE Crucirixion.—There is a super- 
stition current in Brittany that when our Saviour was bear- 
ing his cross, a robin took one thorn from his crown which 
dyed his breast, and that since that time, the bird has been 
the friend and favorite of man. One of our contributors 
sends us the following poem on this beautiful legend: 


ROBIN REDBREAST. 
BY ELIZABETH BOUTON. 
Up Mount Calvary’s height ascending, 
oiled the man of sorrows on, : 
Doomed to die for man’s transgression, 
He, God’s sinless, only son. 
Round the haughty Jewish Rabbis 
Stood and mocked him as he passed, 
Bitter taunt and fierce reviling 
At their suffering Saviour cast. 
On that brow guilt never clouded, 
Yet a crown of thorns he wore, 
While like ruby dew-drops gathered 
Round each point the crimson gore. 


And the mocking hosts surrounding 
Shouted, “ Hail! all hail our King!” 
Till the scornful acclamations 
Made the echoing welkin ring. 


Fainting ’neath the cross, his burden, 
From his lips no accents flow, 

Save, “Forgive them, Heavenly Father, 
For they know not what they do.” 
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All unmoyed, God’s chosen people 
Heard the meck, forgiving word, 
And no throb of human pity 
In their stony bosoms stirred, 
But a wild bird, o’er them flying, 
Caught the plaintive, pleading tone, 
And one thorn plucked from his forehead, 
So to shame man’s heart of stone, 
From its tiny beak descending, 
Touched the point its little breast, 
And upon the glossy plumage 
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g Its own crimson hue impressed. 

$ Still that sanguinary color 

S Dyes the bosom of the bird; 

y Still near homes of happy Christians 

3 Are its sweetest warblings heard. 

2 — = 

5 

3 FIoNORABLE OFTEN TO BE AN Otp Marp.—A writer in “The 
$ Sibyl” very properly rebukes those who laugh at old maids. 
3 In most cases, when a woman does not marry, it is her own 
§ decision. She has met no one whom she could love, or she 
‘ 


$ has had orphaned sisters and brothers who require her care, 
§ or there has been some other worthy, and often heroic mo- 
; tive. The writer in “The Sibyl” says:—* Yes! that same 
old maid you were just now making fun of, is as much abovo 


3 you, both morally and mentally, as the lark that springs on 


tary habits, would be greatly benefited by the Turkish 3 eager wing to hail the morn, is above the loathsome bat who 
bath. The Oriental ladies, it should be remembered, spend $ shuns the light of day, and chooses, rather, the dark, damp 
hours, daily, at the bath. § cellar and the unwholesome air of the dungeon, and there 
__ In time, perhaps, there may be public baths of this descrip- } flutters its useless life away, without caring that there is 
tion, for if they could be managed properly, they would be 3 light and beauty beyond. Marry for a home! Marry 
a great convenience. to escape the ridicule of being called an old maid! How 
dare you, then, pervert the most sacred institution of the 
Almighty, by becoming the wife of a man for whom you 
ean feel no emotions of love, or respect even, and who cares 
no more for you than he does for his horse, or his ox, or his 
dog, or any other article of property that ministers to his 
comfort or his pleasures?” This, we grant, is strong lan- 
guage. But is it a bit too strong? Is not every word of it 
true? 


A Bacuetor’s Epiaram.—Doubtiess some disappointed 
bachelor perpetrated the following epigram. If we were a 
lady we would never forgive him. 
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Men dying, make their wills—but wives 
Escape @ work so sad! 

Why should they make what all their lives 
The gentle dames have had? 
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poem is worthy of being committed to memory. Can you 
read it without tears? 


Over the river they beckon to me— 

Loved ones who've crossed to the further side; 
Thé gleam of their snowy robes I see, 

But their voices are lost by the dashing tide. 
There’s one with ringlets of sunny gold, 

And eyes, the reflection of Heaven’s own blue; 
He crossed in the twilight gray and cold, 

And the pale mist hid him from mortal view. 
We saw not the angels that met him there, 

The gate of the city we could not Bee; 
Over the river, over the river, 

My brother stands waiting to welcome me! 


Over the river the boatman pale 
Carried another, the household pet; 
Her brown curls waved in the gentle gale— 
Darling Minnie! I see her yet! 
She crossed on her bosom her dimpled hands, 
And fearlessly entered the phantom bark; 
We watched it glide from the silver sands, 
And all our sunshine grew strangely dark. 
We know she is safe on the further side, 
Where all the ransomed and angels be; 
Over the river, the mystic river, 
My childhood’s idol is waiting for me. 


For none return from those quiet shores 
Who cross with the boatman cold and pale; 
We hear the dip of the golden oars, 
And lo! they haye passed from our yearning hearts; 
They cross the stream and are gone for aye; 
We may not sunder the veil apart 
That hides from our vision the gates of day. 
We only know that their barks no more 
May sail with us o'er life’s stormy sea, 
Yet somewhere, I know on the unseen shore, 
They watch and beckon, and wait for me! 


And I sit and think when the sunset’s gold 
Is flushing river, and hill, and shore, 
I shall one day stand by the water cold, 
And list for the sound of the boatman’s oar. 
I shall watch for a gleam of the flapping sail; 
I shall hear the boat as it gains the strand; 
I shall pass from sight with the boatman pale, 
‘To the better shore of the spirit land. 
I shall know the loved who have gone before, 
And joyfully sweet will the meeting be, 
When over the river, the peaceful river, 
The Angel of Death shall carry me. 





To Loop up Your Dresses wHen WALKING.—As the season 
for walking in the country is at hand, we give a hint as to 
the best way of looping up the dress. Purchase some small 
brass rings and sew three on each seam in the inside of the 
dress, the lowest one ten inches from the bottom, the other 
two at distances equally divided from the top. Fasten a 
small, tight cord just through the lowest of the rings and 
pass it upward through the other two toward the top of the 
skirt. The half of these cords is then to be taken on one 
side, and the other half on the other, and brought through 
the band of the dress, Being thus united together and 
fastened to another of the rings on each side they are un- 
able to slip through, and when in use the two rings are 
easily drawn up and tied together in the front of the waist. 
Whether worn with a jacket or band, either of the two con- 
ceals the two rings, which are very small. This mode is so 
extremely easy, that it requires no other care beyond that 
of seeing that the length of the cord is properly adjusted. 

RraL Estate AND PURCHASING AGENcY.—Park Benjamin 
and Horace Winans have opened an office in the city of New 
York, for the purchase and sale of real estate, both in city 
and in country; lands, improved and unimproved, in all 
directions; and personal property of every description, such 
as books, furniture, scientific apparatus, jewelry, carriages, 
inusical instruments, &c. &e. Claims against parties residing 
in New York are also collected and adjusted, As Mr. Ben- 
Jamin is a member of the Bar, the whole business connected 
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“Over THE River.’—The following beautiful and pathetic y 
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with real estate can be transacted under his direction. His 
s literary knowledge renders him a peculiarly fitting person 
to select libraries. Persons, residing in the country, will 
find it to their advantage, we believe, to transact business 
with the firm. Address Benjamin and Winans, No. 41 Pine 
Street, New York. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Fortunes of Nigel. By the author of * Waverley.” 2 
vols. Boston: Ticknor d& Fields —This beautiful series, the 
“Household Edition of Scott’s Novels,’ continues to hold 
its pre-eminence as a specimen of American book-making. 
We doubt if a superior edition, all things considered, will 
ever appear. The typography, especially, is the admira- 
tion of all connoisseurs. Though hundreds of fictions are 
how annually written, and though taste changes more or 
less with each generation, the Waverley novels remain still 
¢ the best in the language, and are indispensable to every 
g family of culture. It gratifies us to find that an American 
publishing firm has the enterprise to print so elegant an 
edition of these fictions, and that the American public sus- 
tains them in the undertaking as nobly as we hear they do. 
The “Fortunes of Nigel,” with its inimitable portraiture of 
James the First, its description of Alsace, its pictures of 
*prentice life, and its admirable delineations of character, 
has always been a great favorite with us. 
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Dear Experience. By the author of “Doctor Antonio.” 1 
vol, 12 mo. New York: Rudd & Carleton. Philada: T. B, 
Petersm & Brothers—We always read whatever Signor 
Ruffini, the author of this work, writes; and read it with 
§ pleasure. Ilis present work is not less meritorious, in its 
way, than either “Lorenzo Benoni” or “Doctor Antonio,” 
An air of refinement and good taste; pure, idiomatic Eng- 
lish; a sharp and even brilliant style; and considerable 
humor, are the characteristics of “Dear Experience.” Tho 
volume is neatly bound in cloth. 


Andromeda, and other Poems. By Charles Kingsley. 1 
vol. Boston: Ticknor & Fields.—Mr. Kingsley is best known 
as the author of “Alton Locke;” but he is also a poet of a 
high order. Some of his ballads, “The Three Fishermen,” 
and “The Sands 0’ Dee,” for example, are among the best in 
the language. The present volume will be eagerly sought 
after by every reader of taste. It is published in the minia- 
ture style which has lately become so popular. and which 
is peculiarly adapted for a hanging book-shelf in a lady’s 
boudoir. 


Hedges and Evergreens. A Complete Manual Sor the culti- 
vation. pruning and management of all plants suitable Sor 
American Hedging. By J..A. Warder. 1 vol. New York: 
0. A. Moore. Philada: T. B, Peterson & Brothers —This 
volume gives some very good practical information, useful 
to cultivators and to farmers who may wish to beautify their 
grounds, at the same time that they enclose’their property. 
The author, who resides, we believe, at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
has had great experience on the subject. 


Poems. By Howard H. Caldwell. 1 vol.,12 mo. Boston: 
} Whittemore, Niles d Co—'There is some merit in these 
3 poems, though they exhibit unmistakable evidence of com- 
. ing from a young writer, who has yet much to learn. 
§ Judged by the evidence they afford of what the writer can 
$ probably do hereafter, and not by their own excellence, 
; they are highly creditable to the author. 
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Annual of Scientific Discovery for 1858. Edited by David 

A. Wells, A. M. 1 vol.,12 mo. Boston: Gould & Lincoln— 

The ninth volume of a work, which has become indispen- 

sable to all who deal in facts as distinguished from mere 

ideas. A portrait of Professor H. D, Rogers adorns the 
* book. / 
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Sartaroe. A Tale of Norway. By J. A. Maitland. 1 vol., 
12mo. Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers —We noticed, a 
month or two ago, an advance copy of this new novel. It 
has since become the general tall, in literary circles, in con- 
sequence of a controversy, which arose between Mr, Putnam, 
of New York, Washington Irving’s publisher, and Peterson 
& Brothers, the publishers of “Sartaroe,” as to whether Mr. 
Irving ever wrote a letter to the author praising the book. 
T. B. Peterson & Brothers, when they issued the novel, 
printed such a letter, which Mr. Putnam denounced as a 
forgery. In a prompt card, IT. B. Peterson & Brothers 
proved that the letter had been given to them as genuine, 
exhibiting the original in confirmation of their assertions. 
It subsequently turned out that they had been imposed 
upon as to that letter, but that another letter, written by 
Mr. Irving, and which they had received also from Mr. 
Maitland, was genuine; and this letter praised “Sartaroe” 
quite as much as the first. For a fortnight, cards in the 
newspapers were exchanged, almost daily, between Mr. Put- 
nam and 'T. B. Peterson, in consequence of the former having 
altered, to suit his own purposes. a statement which 1. B. 
Peterson had signed and left with Mr. Putnam to publish. 
The Philadelphia Evening Bulletin speaks the unanimous 
opinion of literary circles, when it sums up the affair as fol- 
lows :—* Mr. Putnam, in a spirit more meddlesome than com- 
mendable, first denounced the letter as a forgery, and then 
when a statement of the matter for publication was agreed 
upon by the different parties, altered it to suit his own par- 
ticular views and purposes.” It does not appear, from first to 
last, that Mr. Irving ever authorized Mr. Putnam to take the 
matter up; for not aline from Mr. Irving has yet appeared in 
relation to the controversy. ‘he real letter, the authenticity 
of which Mr. Putnam acknowledged in the presence of wit- 
nesses, is now on exhibition at the store of 'T. B. Peterson & 
Brothers; and fae simile copies of it have been lithographed, 
(one of which we have received) in order that persons fami- 
liar with Mr. Irving’s writing may identify it. 

The Philadelphia Counterfeit Detector. April 1858. 
Philada: 1. B. Peterson & Brothers.—his, the best of the 
Bank-Note Lists, continues, under the editorship of Drexel 
& Co,, to contain all the latest information respecting coun- 
terfeitsy altered notes, &c. &c. 
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PARLOR GAMES. 


Tae Divinine Buinp-Man’s Burr.—In order that this game 
may be played with pleasure, and to advantage, it is neces- 
sary that some of the*’members of the company should be 
acquainted with tho secret; but the greater number should 
be ignorant of it. ‘he blind-man should be selected trom 
among those conversant with the game, After his eyes aro 
bandaged, he should be seated within a circle formed by the 
remainder of the company. A player, equally conversant, 
should then approach the blind-man, and address certain 
questions to him, If the interrogator is a gentleman, he 
designates a lady—and if the contrary, she designates a 
gentleman. 

The following may serve as a specimen of the questions 
that should be asked. They may be varied—ad infinitum: 

“Do you remember Mr. ——?” 

*Yes, very well!” 

“Do you recollect the color of his eyes?” 

© Yes, perfectly!” 

“Do you know the color of his vest?” 

Yes!” 

“And can you remember the cut of his coat?” 

“Ves, exactly!” 

“By what article of his apparel am I now holding him?” 

“By his coat.” ‘i 

The blindanan guesses rightly, because he knows that 
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every time the question is preceded by the conjunction—and, 
; the object is indicated hy the questioner. 

In order to mislead the other players, one, or several ques 
tions may be asked, provided the single question, or the last 
of several questions is preceded by the word—and, which 
always serves as a guide to the blind-man. 'The person 
guessed, must then take the place of the blind-man., 

If the interrogator has expressly selected—as his subject— 
a person ignorant of the game, he will be detained in his 
position as blind-man a long while, and be subjected to a 
great many forfeits, for one must be‘demanded for each mis- 
take in guessing, and amid a number of objects it is difficult 
to happen upon the right one, 

When the person blinded grows weary from repeated 
failures, the interrogator proposes to restore him to sight 
upon divers conditions—such as, he shall sing a song, de- 
claim, make a confession, kiss the wall, &c. Usually, the 
proposition will be gladly accepted, but sometimes ambition 
will induce the blind-man to persevere, which course serves 
to close the game, as it is monotonons to see one person 
occupying the same position any length of time. It is best 
that the entire company participate in the game by turns, 

Tue Lion’s Courtr.—Each of the players, except the one 
who leads the game and styles himself the “ Doctor” of the 
Lion, takes the name of some quadruped, as may please his 
his fancy, and endeavors to imitate, as correctly as possible, 
its cry. Although the choice of names and imitation of 
voice are sufficiently easy, it may be well to draw out a little 
plan for the benefit of those interested. 

Names of Quadrupeds. Imitation of Ories. 

The cow, Mou, ou! ou! 

The sheep, Bah, bah, ba! 

The dog, Bow! bow! bow! 

The cat, Miao, mio, miao! 

The lion, Grou, grou, ou, ou, hil 

The panther, (his voice resem- 

bles a dog in anger,) 

The hyena, (his cry is similar 

to the lowing of a calf,) Ra, ou! ou, ra! ou, craze! 

When the players have thus metamorphosed themselves, 
the Lion’s Doctor commences recounting the maladies, mis- 
fortunes, &c., incident to the king of beasts. le tells that 
she was caught in a net, and in breaking “through it he 
flayed his neck; he also relates, that he was dangerously 
wounded in fighting with the Tiger, Panther, Rhinoceros 
and Blephant. Ile may recall the touching anecdote of a 
Lion whose paw was pierced by a large thorn, and being re- 
lieved by a fugitive slave, (Androcles,) he spared him when 
in the amphitheatre and defended him against other attacks, 
Te can amuse the circle by narrating a conjugal quarrel be- 
tween a Lion and his royal spouse, which ended by his ma- 
jesty’s having his mane pulled and his nose streaked, Wo 
would likewise suggest the history of a Lion of Florence 
and Father Joseph Colombel, a religious—having escaped 
from slavery, in the empire of Morocco, with some unfortu: 
nate companions, they met, in their flight near a fountain, 
an enormous Lion, which appeared to guard it; a moment's 
consultation on this pressing danger, decided them upon 
kneeling with joined hands, and reciting their sorrows with 
touching voice. The fierce animal seemed moved by their 
humiliation, and voluntarily withdrawing himself sume dis- 
tance, gave them liberty to dvink, Ie may further speak 
of a Lion, which seized by a pain in his jaw-bone, and not 
able to swallow was left to die, when a Frenchman had pity 
on him, bathed his throat with water, and gaye him a little 
milk; the remedy efficient, the poor Lion was restored, and 
full of thankfulness, would take nothing lut from the hand 
of his benefactor, whom he followed like a dog. In narrating 
all these histories, the Doctor may speak of the visits payed 
to his majesty by his different subjects, and cach time ha 
names the animal selected by one of the players, he is 
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obliged to rise and make the peculiar cry upon his hands 3 
and feet. When the Doctor mentions the entire court they 
must all rise, each one uttering his own cry. Forfeits must 
be given when the players do not fulfil the conditions of the 
game, or when they do not acquit themselves with celevity. 

THs Learned Pic.—Ihe person whose privilege it is to 
enforce the penance of the learned pig, may reserve for him- 
self the part of the master of that wonderful animal, or may 
select any other member of the company. The impersun- 
ator of the learned pig must walk upon all fours, and must 
obey the commands of* his master, imitating the gait and 
grunt of the pig to the best of his mimetic powers; while 
the inaster must introduce him to the assembly with all the 
usual jargon and flourish of a showman. “This, ladies and 
gentlemen, is the celebrated learned pig, Toby, of which 
you've all read so much in the newspapers. He has refused 
handsome offers of various appointments, but préfers to 
travel about in a caravan. He was made a Doctor of Civil 
Law on account of his general acquirements aud knowledge 
of the world, and corresponds with all the learned societies 
of Europe and America, Ile can read the human heart like 
a playbill, and will tell the age of any lady more correctly 
than the lady herself. Now, Mr. Toby, please to point out 
which of these young ladies is most fond of flirting.’ The 
learned pig has then to go round, carefully examining all 
the ladies in succession, grunting and sniffing at them with 
his snout, and finally squatting himself down before one of 
them. ‘This proceeding is generally accompanied by roars 
of laughter at the expense of the lady who receives this un- 
euviable distinction. The master may, in the same manner, 
call upon the learned pig to point out the acute gentleman 
who left an evening party, taking away a new hat, and leay- 
ing an old one, and so on; fixing as many playful charges 
on the company as may be found entertaining. 
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ART RECREATIONS, 


Tue Best Prcorures EXPRESSLY FOR GRECIAN AND ANTIQUE 
Patntina.—Published by J. E. Tilton, Salem, Mass. Direc- 
tions to our new style of antique painting on glass, Oriental 
painting, Grecian painting, and Potichomanie, furnished, full 
and complete, on receipt of one dollar, with directions for 
varnish, &c. Purchasers of our goods to the amount of five 
dollars, will be entitled to directions free. Persons ordering 
directions for one dollar, and after buying the materials to the 
aboye amount, may deduct the one dollar paid for directions, 

Ilawarna’s Woorne.—From Longfellow’s late Indian Le- 
gend. Size of plate, fourteen by eighteen inches. Price, one 
dollar and fifty cents. With full directions for painting. 
Colors used and how to mix. Post-paid. 

Tue Farm Yarp.—Painted by J. Uerring. An elegant 
engraving, new. Size of plate, thirteen by nineteen inches, 
Price, one dollar and fifty cents. With full directions for 
painting. Post-paid. 

Les OrpHentnes.—A fine engraving from a celebrated 
French painter. Two figures, sisters. Size of plate, nine by 
eleven inches. Price, post-paid, with full directions for 
painting, one dollar, 

Tus Jews-Hare Lesson.—A beautiful picture, new, painted 
by Brunet. Engraved by Grozelier. Companion to “The 
Little Bird.” Size of plate, eight and a half by ten and a 
half inches. Price, post-paid, with directions for painting, 
sixty cents. 

Tun Livt.e Birp.—A beautiful picture, new, painted by 
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Brunet. Engraved by Grozelier. Companion to “Jews-harp 
Lesson.” Size of plate, eight and a half by ten and a half 
inches. Price, post-paid, with directions, sixty cents. 8 


‘wo Corres ror Orrentan Parntinc.—In imitation of laid $ 
India work. They are new and beautiful designs for tables § 
and folios. One is a handsome wreath, with fountain, birds, $ 
&c. Tho other is an elegant vase of flowers, with birds’ ¢ 
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ART RECREATIONS.—ORIGINAL RECEIPTS. 
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nests, birds, butterflies, &c. Price, fifty cents each, or eighty 
cents for the pair, nicely done up on a roller, and post-paid. 

Tumry Varieties oF Sauatn Mezzormnts.—Suitable for 
trial, for Grecian and Antique painting. Price, thirteen 
cents each, or one dollar and twenty cents per dozen, post- ~ 
paid. 

All engravings from any publisher sent free of postage, on 
receipt of price. The best copies selected with care. Cir 
culars of information. price of artists’ goods, frames, &c., sont 
on application, enclosing one stamp for return postage, 
Other new engravings are to be soon published, of which 
notice will be given to our customers. Address, 

J. KH, TILTON. PusrisHer, 
No, 185 Essex Street, Salem, Mass, 

And dealer, wholesale and retail, in every description of 
Artists’ goods. 





ORIGINAL RECEIPTS FOR WINES. 


Ginger Beer —To three gallons of water take three pounds 
of sugar, one ounce and a quarter of cream of tartar, two 
and a quarter ounces of ginger, and three gills of sots. Mix 
the ingredients—except the sots—in one gallon and a half 
of boiling water; then thin the sots, add it in, and 
stir the whole well together. After this pour in the 
remaining one gallon and a half of water. 
twelve hours, then pour it into a keg, and in the course of 
twenty-four hours it will be ready for use. 

Grape Wine—Gather your fruit when perfectly ripe, 
pluck off the stems. wash them well, and strain the juice. 
‘Lo every gallon add three pounds of sugar, and mix all well 
together. Having ready a well cleansed cask, take a few 
pine splinters, dipped in sulphur, set them on fire and hold 
them in the cask a few moments; pour in the juice while 
the smoke is still issning from the opening; stop up the cask 
but slightly, and let the wine stand until Christmas. You 
must then rack it off. 

Nectar Cream.— One gallon of water, four pounds of white 
sugar, four ounces tartaric acid, four teaspoonsful of flour, 
and the whites of four eggs, Beat the ingredients well to- 
gether, boil the mixture three minutes, let it become cool, 
and then add one ounce of essence of lemon. When used as 
a beverage, take one part syrup, and two parts cold water, 
to which add a little sup. carb, of soda. 

White Ginger Beer—Yo two gallons of boiling water, add 
one tablespoonful of cream of tartar, one pound and a half 
of loaf sugar, and one pint of yeast. Make this mixture in 
the morning. stir it every hour throughout the day, and in 
the evening bottle it. To every bottleful add from two to 
ten drops of’ essence of lemon. 

Blackberry Syrup.—(Excellent also for medical purposes.) 
To two quarts of juice take one pound of loaf sugar, half an 
ounce of nutmeg, half an ounce of cinnamon—pulyerized—a 
quarter of an ounce of cloves, half an ounce of allspice. Boil 
all together for a short time, and when cold, add one pint 
of fourth proof brandy. 

Currant Wine.—The same mode of preparation as stated 
above. To one quart of juice take three pounds of sugar, 
and three quarts of water. Let it stand three months befure 
racking it off. 
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ORIGINAL PICKLE RECEIPTS. 

To Make Green Pickles —Put your pickles in a pot, and 
cover them with boiling salt and water; put a lid on the top 
of the pot and let it stand until the following morning; then 
pour off the water—boil it again, and cover the pickles as 
before. Do this until your pickles are a good green; then put 
them in plain cold vinegar, with some turmeric in it.. At the 
end of a fortnight the pickles will be ready for use. 


Let it stand _ 
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Sweet Tomato Pickle—Slice green tomatoes into tolerably 
thick pieces. ‘To one pound of tomatoes take three quarters 
of 2 pound of sugtr. Make a strong tea of ginger, (one or 
two large tablespoonsful to one quart of water, and six 
pounds of tomatoes.) Scald the tomatoes well in the ginger 
tea. To each pound of tomatoes take one quart of strong 
vinogar, one ounce of cinnamon, and one ounce of cloves. 
Add together the vinegar, sugar, spices, &e., and when they 
have come to a boil, put in the tomatoes, and let them 
remain over the fire long enough to cook well. ‘Then take 
thom out, and let the vinegar boil awhile longer. 

Enkred Fruit—(Peaches, plums, damsons. &c., may be 
nsod.}—T'o seven pounds of fruit take three pounds of sugar, 
ene quart of vinegar, one ounce of cloves, and one ounce of 
cinnamon; boil them well together; then pour the mixture 
ever your fruit, which must be ready ina jar; cover it up, 
and set the jar away until the following day, when you must 
scald the fruit and syrup together; let the whole boil for ten 





or fifteen minutes; then take out the fruit, and let the syrup 


continue to boil until it is sufficiently rich and thick. 

Yellow Pickle—Cut your cabbage into whatever sized 
pieces you prefer. Scald it with boiling salt water, let it 
atand for three hours, then squeeze it dry, and put it in the 
sun to bleach. Lay it in simple, weak vinegar. Prepare 
your vinegar for pickle. 
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ORIGINAL RECEIPTS FOR SOUPS. 


Pea Soup—tave ready two quarts of peas; shell them, 
ant first boil the shells in what you deem a snfficient quantity 
of water for your soup; after they are boiled enough, strain 
out the shells, and then put in the peas; add some salt, and 
boil them until they become soft. When ready to serve the 
goup, mix a piece of butter abont the size of a large walnut 
with a teacupful of flour, and pour it into the broth; then, 
after it has boiled a few minutes, set it off the fire, and add 
an egg—previously well beaten—also, a teacupful of cream, 
or morning’s milk; stir the whole well together, with some 
shed parsley and pepper—as much as is agreeable to you— 


as the quantity of such seasoning cannot always be deter- : 


mined. 

Turtle Soup.—You must divide your turtle, place all the 
coarse meat in a pot and boil it by itself; then place all the 
nice bits and fat in another pot, adding to them pot-herbs, 
(sweet marjoram, &c.) cut up finely. ‘The coarser herbs 
must be added to the coarse megt. When the coarse meat is 
sufficiently cooked, take it off the fire and pick it carefully 
out of the shell, and then put it into the pot with the fine 
meat; when you thicken it put a little wino intoit. Put a 
piece of butter into a pan, and hold it over the fire until it 
froths; shake some flour into it, until it browns nicely, and 
put itinto your pot. It must be stirred whilst it is being 
poured into the pot. 

Pepper Pot.—Boil seven pounds of tripe for four hours tho 
day previous to using it; next day, cut it up into small 
pieces; boil the tripe and some veal, (a knuckle of veal,) 
making a broth of them; when the veal is cooked, take it out 
of your pot and cut it up. Make some pastry balls, or very 
small dough dumplings, these require to be cooked for about 
half an hour, and some potatoes (sliced) must be added, 
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MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. 


To Keep Butter.—A writer in the Scientific American re- 
conmmends to the ladies a very simple arrangement for keep- 
ing butter nice and cool in the hottest weather. Procure a 
large, new flower-pot of sufficient size to cover the butter 
plate, and also a saucer large enough for the flower-pot to 
rest in upside down; place a trivet or meat-stand (such as is 
sent to the oven when a joiut is baled,) in the saucer, and 
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put on this trivet the plate of butter; now fill the saucer 
with water, and turn the flower-pot over the butter, so that 
its edge will be below the water. The hole in the flower-pot 
must be fitted with a cork; the butter will then be in what 
wo call an air-tight chamber. Let the whole of the outside 
of the flower-pot be then thoroughly drenched with water, 
and place it in as cool a place as youcan. If this be done 
over night, the butter will be “firm as a rock” at breakfast 
time; or if placed there in the morning, the butter will be 
quite hard for use at tea hour. The reason of this is, that 
when water evaporates, it produces cold; the porous pot 
draws up the water, which in warm weather quickly evapo- 
rates from the sides and thus cools it, and as no warm air ° 
can now get at the butter, it becomes firm and cold in the 
hottest day. 
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Dried Cherries —Take twelve pounds of the Mayduke or 
Kentish cherry; stone the same very carefully, so that they 
may be as little broken as possible; put them in a pan with 
plenty of powdered sugar; (nine pounds;) let them simmer 
gently for about twenty minutes; then take each cherry out 
separately On to a sieve to dry; shake a little sugar over 
them, and turn them for three successive days, in which 
time, if the sun is powerful, they will have dried: when 
quite dry, put them into a tin box, with a layer of paper 
between each row. Then keep them in a moderately warm 
place for use. 

A Nice Way to Dress Stewed Beef—Take a nice piece of 
the round of the beef, and, instead of washing it, take a 
clean cloth and wipe it nicely, and then rub it well with salt 
and cayenne and black pepper; cut some fat bacon, or fat 
pork into small, thick pieces. and lard, or stuff, the beef well 
with it, and then tie the beef closely together with a piece 
of twine. Sprinkle a little flour over it, and put it to brown 
in a small portion of butter, and then add as much water as 
will steam it until it is ready to serve up. A little ham 
juice added to the gravy will give it a rich fiavor. 

To Prevent Moths —There is no remedy so effectual for 
the prevention of moths as the seeds of the bitter apple. If 
these are placed between the blankets not in use, among 
woollen clothes, or other articles which are liable to this 
great evil, they will never make their destructive approaches. 
Té is imported from Turkey, resembles a poppy-head, is en- 
tirely filled with seeds, and can be purchased at any good 
chemist’s. 

To Make Alum and Skell Baskets—Immerse a basket en- 
tirely in a strong solution of alum in water, Allow the 
water to evaporate rather quickly, and crystals of alum will 
be deposited upon the basket. If the alum is to be colored, 
tho coloring matter should be dissolved in the water, as well 
as the alum itself. To make shell baskets, the shells should 
be fixed with a strong cement. 

An Excellent Receipt for Making the Hair Curl.—Put two 
pounds of common soap, cut small, into three pints of spirits 
of wine, with eight ounces of potash, and melt the whole by 
a slow fire, stirring if with a piece of wood. Add some 
essence of amber, vanilla, and neroli—about a quarter of an 
ounce—to render the fluid agreeable. _ 

Minced Sanduriches—Cut in small, thin slices some dressad 
ham, tongue, game, or poultry, with a few pickled gherkins 
and olives, the whole in equal portions; mix well together; 
butter the bread and spread some mustard over, place the 
cut meat over the butter, cover over with the other slice, cut 
small, and serve. 

A Good Hatr-Wash.—Make in a covered vessel a good 
strong infusion of rosemary, and to cach quart of the infu- 
sion add two ounces of borax, it may be applied with either 
a sponge or piece of flannel. It not only cleanses the head 
from dandriff, but it also strengthens the hair. 

Artificial Flowers, if not much tumbled or crushed, may 
be restored to their proper shape, by applying gum water 
with a camel hair pencil to the back of each leaf or petal. 
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Welsh Rabbit—Dissolve milk, cheese and butter together: . gentleman's coat sleeve, with a little jockey cap and cuff. 
cook them until they are thoroughly incorporated, and then Sometimes they are open at short intervals on the back part 
pour the mixture over buttered toast. Your own observa- $ of the arm, showing a white under-sleeve. These are worn 
tion must regulate the quantity of each article used in form- $ with the Raphael body. Others have three or four pufls 
ing this dish. confined by bands around the arm, and are finished at the 
hand by a fall of lace. Then again, the wide Venetian 
sleeve, falling off the arm, open on the under part up to tho 
top, and worn over a full puffed sleeve, is very fashionable. 
Some ladies are patronizing the perfectly plain body, with 
very full bishop sleeves, the fullness set into a plain piece 
ut the top, and into a rather deep cuff at the wrist; these 
sleeves are cut the same length in the front of the arm as at 
the back, and gathered up at the seam to the required length 
at the bend of the arm. ' 

MAN7ILLAS have not altered materially in shape, Shawls, 
and mantillas in the shawl style, are very much worn. s 

Bonnets also retain yery much of their winter's shape, 
Some decided Marie stu faces have appeared, but they 
are by no means universal, 
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FASHIONS FOR MAY, 


Fra. 1—A Dress ror tue Country or NANKEEN.—The 
skirt is plain, but the basque is so deep as to have the effect 
of a double skirt. This basque is trimmed with five rows 
of braid. he sleeves are in the Louis Quatorze style, with 
avery wide cuff. Straw hat, trimmed with field flowers and ¢ 
black velvet. 

Fig, 11,—Steeve or wHite Tutte ror Evextne Wear.—lt 
is in the form of a large puffing with frill of the same, 
finished by two rows of blonde, above which is a trimming 
of very narrow pink yelvet: aboye the frill the puffing is 
gathered lengthwise into small puffs which are divided by 
rows of velvet, plaited, each row terminated by three small 
loops. 

Via. 11.—New Sryte Dress ror WALKING, very suitable 
for the country, Sea-Shore or Springs. 

Fig, 1v.—ieuu or Tune, ro MarcH THE SLerve—Round 
the neck of the fichu is a plait of velvet edged with narrow 
Llonde, the plait being continued down the centre of long 
ends in front. 

Fig. v—Back or THe Ficnv Ficure ry. 

Fig. vi.—SLEEVE or TULLE, trimmed with wide lace cuffs. 

GENERAL REMARKS.—Skirts with side-trimmings woven in 
the material are still in favor. Double skirts are also worn, 
and haye side-trimmings of various styles, but the pyramid 
is the most fashionable. Flounces will be as fashionable on 
all light materials as they were last season. Skirts are all 
made long and full. The side-trimmings of many silk dresses 
are in different colors from the rest of the dress. Thus the 
various shades of drab haye side-trimmings of green or blue, 
while to grey silk, cherry, or various shades of pink or violet 
form a pleasing contrast. 

Bopies are still made high, the principal variation being 
in the Raphael body which is cut nearly Ligh, but rather 
low and square across the bust. The basques cut up in long 
points, (as given in another part of the book,) will be most 
fashionable, The exceedingly deep basques are not somuch 
worn except in morning or demi-toilet. 

Suzzves of all styles are worn. Some are as tight as a 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 


Fig. 1.—Dress FOR A LITTLE Boy or anour Four YEARS oF 
Ace.—The frock and trousers are both of blue poplin, trim- 
med with bands of pearl-colored poplin. Pearl-colored straw 
cap, trimmed with a garnet-colored velvet lace. 

Fic. 1.—DReESss FOR A LITTLE GIRL oF Figurep CHate— 
Cap of white silk, trimmed with a flounce and a fall of deep 
lace. 

GeNneraAL REMARKS.—In our present number we give a 
style of coat, much worn for an out-door wrap by little boys. 
It is like the old-fashioned sacque, and is sometimes worn 
with a belt. The Raphael bodies are very popular for little 
girls. A very beautiful dress has just been completed for a 
girl of about ten years of age. It consists of a silk of a 
beautiful violet tint. The skirt is ornamented with side- 
trimmings formed of rows of narrow velvet set on ina 
lozenge pattern. The corsage of this dress is high, and has 
a long Dasque: it is trimmed with braces covered with rows 
of velvet in « lozenge design; and the same velvet trimming 
is placed at the edge of the basque. ‘he sleeves are demi- 
long, and in front of the arm they are slit open nearly to the 
top; they are set on in fluted plaits, and from the shoulder 
a uarrow fall or epaulette of silk descends over the upper 
part of the sleeve. The sleeyes and epaulettes are bordered 
with lozenges formed of rows of velvet. 
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PUBLISHER’S CORNER. 


How Iv Is Arrorprp.—The New Lisbon (Wis.) Republican 
says:—<It is somewhat surprising to us—after a careful 
perusal of ‘Peterson’s Magazine’—to know how it can be 
‘afforded at the price. The April number of this splendid 
monthly is more than usually attractive, and if Peterson 
keeps on, he will excel all other publishers in the Union. 
We advise every one to send fora copy.” We will tell our 
brother editor how we afford it. We get cash from all our $ “PETERSON” AND “Tanven.’—For $3.50 we will send a 


3 AppiTions to Cruns.—When additions are made to clubs, 
: 
‘ 
: 
3 
‘ 
‘ 
; 
: 
subscribers, and buy fur cash: and we believe we are the : copy of * Peterson” and “Tarper’s Magazine,” for one year. 
i; é 
$ 
; 
3 
3 
$ 
: 
: 
s 
; 
3 


ho additional premium is given, until sufficient names are 
forwarded to make a new club. For three subscribers, at 
$1,66 each, we give a premium; for five at $1,50; or for eight 
at $1.25. Where four are added at $1.25, to a club of eight, 
we do not give a premium: there must be eight. 


only Magazine publisher that does this, The result is that ¢ But where part of a remittance is intended for another pnb 
we can afford to publish, for two dollars, a better Magazine $ lisher, we do not take the risk of that part. 


than anybody else. PostaGE on “Pererson.”—This. when pre-paid quarterly, 


at the office of delivery, is one and a half cents a number, 
per month. or faur cents and a half for the three months: if 
not pre-paid it is double this. 


Tow ro Rearr.—In remitting, write legibly, at the top of 
your letter, the names of your post-office, county and state. 
Bills, current in the subscriber's neighborhood, taken at 
par; but Pennsylvania, New York or New England bills 
preferred, If the sum is large, buy a draft, if possible, on 
Philadelphia or New York, ded ucting the exchange, 





rewiua.—When entitled tu a premium, state, distinctly, 
what you prefer. Where no such statement is made we 
shall send “The Casket.” 
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BRIDAL HEAD-DRESSES. 





CARRIAGE COSTUME, 





SUMMER BONNETS, 
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FRONT OF INFANT'S BODY. 
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NEW PATTERN FOR WHAT-NOT. 
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AND FRINGE. 


EMBROIDERED SIDE OF WHAT-NOT: 
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BRAPHAEL BODY AND SKIRT. 
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PETERSON’S MAGAZINK, 
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NELL WILDER’S BERRY EXCURSION. 








BY KATE CARROLL. 





“QGnayron Sr. Crarrn! Clayton St. Glee his “Then you'll reach an unheard-of age,” I 
Tt has been nothing but Clayton St. Claire ever 3 cried, unable to control myself longer, ‘‘or I 
since you got that scented, high-flown, conde- 3 shall die sooner than I intend to.” Here I left 
scending note of his, (the presumptuous jack-a- 3 the breakfast-table, and half angry at my aunt’s 
napes!) informing you that his imperial highness $ pertinacity, half ashamed of my conduct to her, 
would favor you with a visit some time within $I put on my sun-bonnet, flew to the kitchen for 
this month. Ugh! don’t I hope he’ll be seized 3a basket, and started off a-berrying, in order to 
with a fit of the chronics before he sets out!” I$ be out of the way of aunt Chloe for the rest of 
cried, impatiently, and, let me add, disrespect- $ the morning. 
fully, at the close of a panegyric that my dear § I wandered on and on, from field to wood, and 
aunt Chloe had bestowed upon the absent youth $ from wood to field, singing and picking, till, 
whose name I had so scoffingly used, and whom, $ suddenly, when crossing a meadow, I heard a 
dear reader, she wished me to marry! There, 3 terrible roar, that set me quaking from top to 
the secret is out: and I may as well confess that ; toe, and looking up I saw an enormous bull 
I, Nell Wilder, was a confirmed coquette, and 3 dashing toward me. Wild with fright, I ran 
had no idea of marrying anybody. on, scarcely seeing where I was going till I 

‘Nell Wilder,” replied my aunt, severely, oe a bit of rising ground, and saw before 
“you grow ruder every day. You pain me, my 3me & high wall, apparently the enclosure of the 


child; indeed you do.” § private grounds of a mansion, that loomed out 
I was touched, for I saw she was hurt. I$ from amid a grove of trees within. Without 
threw my arms about her neck, saying, $ stopping to think, I climbed the wall, availing 


“Forgive me, aunty. I didn’t mean it. But } myself of a sapling that grew against it, and 
when you bring up that detested name, I can’t $ leaped down into the garden. Mercy! if I hadn’t 
restrain myself. The very thought of being ‘bar- 3 improvised a trail at the expense of two-thirds 
gained and sold,’ like a Circassian slave, makes } of my dress. I took it in my hands in dismay 
my blood boil. Because Clayton St. Claire’s Sand glanced at the mansion. 
rich, and youw’re rich, and I'm your heiress § “Won't you walk in?” said a manly voice, 
if I marry to please you, I’m to be traded off, § close beside me. 
forsooth! without any choice of my own.” “Yes! do come in. I hope the wicked animal 

“My dear!” It was all my aunt said. But 3 hasn’t hurt you,” said a female voice. 
there were yolumes in its tone of reproof. I looked around, blushing with mortification. 

I pouted, and twirled my breakfast spoon. ¢ A gentleman, apparently only three or four 
Directly my aunt resumed, years older than myself, and strikingly hand- 

“Let us talk rationally, child,” she said. $ some, accompanied by a young lady about my 
“Phere is no such thing as buying and selling $ own age, was standing close by. I saw imme- 
in matrimony, in this happy land; and you § diately that they were brother and sister. My 
know it. Your outcry about Circassian slaves $ first impulse was to fly. My next to pull the 
is silly. Some time, you will doubtless think $ whiskers of the gentleman, in revenge for a 
of matrimony. Mr. St. Claire is a worthy young 3 suppressed smile at my expense, which rippled 
man, and one whom I hope to live to see yous over his face, though he did his best to look 
marry, Hs Sgrave. My last to accept the invitation, and 

Von. XXXIII.—24 409 
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410 NELL WILDER’S BERRY EXCURSION. 


brave it out, for when had Kate Wilder ever; My buoyant feelings were gone. I began to 
‘fled the field?” realize that my aunt would never consent to my 
We entered a pleasant library, where, while $ $marrying any one else. I sat down without a 
the brother went out to order luncheon, the } word. 
sister assisted me to repair my torn dress. In “Why, child!” said aunt Chloe, reprovingly. 
a little while, I was presentable again; and we} “Not sullen?” 
passed into the dining-room, Homiakow we alls oo ety wish Clayton St. Claire was in Jericho,” I 
got acquainted immediately. The sister was as $ ‘ said, ready to cry. 
full of fun and gayety as myself. The brother} Aunt Chloe drew herself up sternly. 
had rare powers of conversation; had travelled; ‘“Nelly Wilder,” she said, ‘once for all, it is 
had read almost everything: in short, was the $ my will that you treat him well. My property 
most fascinating man I had ever met. The § will go to his wife, and to her alone, whoever 
hours passed without my knowing it. At last, § : she may be,” 
I happened to hear the clock strike, and started § 3 “No matter. I and my husband can work 
up in dismay. My new acquaintances begged : 3 together,” I replied, forgetting myself. 
me to stay, saying they would send word where’ «Your husband! Who may that individual 
I was; but I was now somewhat ashamed of ihe?” said my aunt, rising, and approaching me, 
having shown such pleasure in the brother’s { while she scrutinized me keenly. 
society; and so I was peremptory to go. Finally, $ ; “Arthur Berry,” and a rich glow suffused my 
they consented to let me depart, but insisted on § $ cheek, and thrilled through my veins as I uttered 
accompanying me part of the way. 3 the name. «Not my husband yet; but soon to 
Ah! what sweet dreams I had, that night. be. » And I returned her look proudly. 
How, the next morning, when aunt Chloe tatross ‘Where did you meet him? Who and what 
duced the name of Clayton St. Claire again, T Sis he? demanded my aunt, growing at last ap- 
was more than ever willful, and told her I hated 3 prehensive. She was very proud, haughty, and 
the very sound of it. I could not rest at home. $ exclusive. 
I resolved not to be seen near the mansion of} ‘I don’t know, I’m sure. Something out of 
my new friends, though Lucy, the sister, had} the common run though, you may be sure,” I 
invited me, over and over again, to see them; $ said, with a touch of my old sauciness. 
but before long I found myself, basket in hand, “Of course, or you wouldn’t have given your 
a-berrying in the woods half way there. All at { heart to him,” sneered my aunt, losing her tem- 
once, I heard a step; my heart began to beat $ per also. 
fast; I looked up; and there was the brother, ; ‘*As you say, of course.” 
but alone. “You shall not marry him. I will never give 
Day after day, for more than a week, I went} my consent. You shall marry St. Claire, and 
a-berrying; and every day the brother met me. 3 nobody else!” My aunt was now very angry. 
By that time I was hopelessly in love. But it} ‘Aunt Chloe, you have been most kind to 
was not unrequited. I had confided everything } me,” said I. “I shall never forget how kind. 
to my Arthur, for that was his name, and we { But this obedience you exact I would refuse to 
had resolved, that, if aunt Chloe would not con- i my own mother! I cannot marry Mr. St. Claire, 
sent to our union, we should elope together. -and I shall marry Arthur Berry. Oh, aunt, 
“«My sister will call on you, to-morrow,” he : could you see him, you would not refuse to 
said, when this had been settled. ‘She won- s accept him, I know!” I had fallen at her feet 
ders, every day, why you don’t call on her, as ‘and clasped her hands, while tears filled my 
you promised; but says, if it’s pride, she’s not } eyes. So earnest was I, so anxious for her to 
ashamed to make the first advances: so look out § soften, that I did not hear a step. Nor did my 
for her, and be as beautiful as ever.” $ { aunt, for she was so full of fears that her family 
I blushed, and looked down; and feeling in- {was about to be disgraced, that she was equally 
describably happy, went home, resolved to be Sas oblivious as myself to outer sound and sense. 
amiable to dear aunt Chloe, even if she talked But the light touch of a hand upon my bowed 
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of Clayton St. Claire all day. 2 thead sent a swift thrill through my veins. I 
But I did not know myself. The first words 3 started to my feet, and, throwing my arms around 
that greeted me, on my entrance, were, 3 sa manly form beside me, cried, “Oh, Arthur, 


“Nell, Nell; you must have your new dress! {plead with me! She must give her consent! It 
made up, right away. Mr. St. Claire has re- ‘is just like a good mother’s withholding it.” 
turned, and will dine with us the day after “Clayton! Dear Clayton!” cried my amazed 
to-morrow.” = aunt. 
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“Clayton,” I repeated, in ineffable scorn, ‘Arthur, tell me,” I pleaded, feeling faint. 
“Clayton!” and I laughed triumphantly. “Do you still refuse to marry Clayton St. 
“Clayton,” repeated my aunt, drawing my $ Claire?” he replied, his eyes dancing with 
Arthur toward her and kissing his forehead, } mirth. 
while on her face there shone a look of mingled “Yes, the vapid, purse-proud, insufferable 
love, pride, and satisfaction. I drew back in} bore!” I cried, rushing from the room, though 
astonishment when he returned it. he tried to detain me. 
‘What does this mean?” [ murmured. Did I return? Did I marry St. Claire? 
‘Forgive me, dearest Nell, for stealing your Ask this two year old boy, who has trans- 
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heart.” formed his lap into an inkstand, while I’ve 
“As Arthur Berry,” laughingly interposed my 3 been writing you how I met, and fell in love 
aunt. with—his father. 
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THE WATCHER BY THE SEA. | 





BY EDWARD A. DARBY. 





Aw old man sitting by the restless sea, 

His meek hands gently folded o’er his breast; 
His anxious eye is watching patiently 

The white foam dancing on the billows’ crest. 
A look of placid resignation sleeps 

Upon his thin, pale face: anon his eye 
That never wearies of its watch, or weeps, 

Looks where the distant waters meet the sky, 
As thongh ’twere watching the approach of sails: 

The look of disappointment that he wears 
‘When conscious that the longed-for vision fails, 

Is sad enough to dim the eye with tears. 
Ilis brow is wrinkled, and his locks are grey, 

His cheeks are furrowed with the marks of woe: 
He has grown time-worn watching day by day 

Through Summer suns and dreary Winter’s snow. 
A vacant restlessness within his eye 

Bespeaks the shattered mind, and tells a tale 
Of sleepless nights and hopeless agony, 

Of sorrow deeper than the widow’s wail— 
Of grief that crushed the rising hope that grew 

Within a strong, brave heart, so Heavenly fair, 
And broke the temple of the mind, and slew 

The shining priestess that presided there. 
His white hair floats upon the passing wind 

Like pale, thin fingers stretching out in prayer; 
He heeds nor cold nor heat, nor human kind, 


But sits a monument of mute despair. 
At nightfall when the dusky shade descends 
A parting glance he gives the distant wave, 
And mutters as his homeward way he wends 
Of hopes that blossom o’er the silent grave; 
And shakes his head and says, “It’s growing late, 
My love will not come back to me to-night; 
She cannot know how long I’ve had to wait— 
I will be here with morning’s faintest light, 
For she will surely come to-morrow.” Day 
By day goes by and he still watches there; 
Each night he turns despondently away, 
Yet never dreams of yielding to despair. 
He’s sure the morrow will bring back to him 
The dear one he has waited for so long; 
And thus ’twill be till Death, that monster grim, 
Seals his cold lips and chaunts his dying song. 





How many are there by the Sea of Life 
Awaiting the return of hopes that died 
Long years agone, and ’mid the watery strife 
Sunk bubbling down beneath the dark, cold tide? 
How patiently they wait through weary years 
To see them coming back in beauty rare—, 
Too hopeful yet to seek relief in tears, 
Despairing, yet refusing to despair! 
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THE ARCHER. 


BY E. E. LAY. 








Ons night a young archer of wonderful skill, 
With quiver and bow at command, 

Went out with his weapons to wound or to kill 
Tho brave and the fair of the land. 


Then he spread his light wings and came flying this way, 
As he took a fresh dart from his quiver; 

Oh! you hardly can think how his merciless play 
Made my sensitive bosom to shiver! 


Now I slily looked out, and I saw him advance 
As he aimed at my bosom the dart; 

So I cautiously dodged, and by fortunate glance, 
The arrow just missed of my heart. 


He went to a house where a gallant young knight 
Over a picture of beauty was sighing; 

Ah, me! you'd have said twas a sorrowful sight— 
That heart by the quick arrow dying. 


So frightened was I with the danger I’d seen, 
To watch him I dared not delay; 

But I’ve heard he has since in the neighborhood been, 
Did he call at your house by the way? 


He called at a cottage—the home of the fair— 
No wonder its sweetness allured him, 

But he cared not a whit for the grief he left there, 
For his bow had to sorrow inured him. 
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THE DUPLICATEH LECTURE. 





BY MEHITABLE HOLYOKE. 





CHAPTER I. ‘Let the last touches go, the lecture ig 
In a small and not over attractive room sat a $ vigorous, brilliant, pithy now; never mind the 
lady, sewing. $ polish.” 


Suddenly the lady’s heart beat louder, and the ; ‘‘Forgive me, dear, ladies are not critics; have 
door bell rang. The intelligence had flashed 3 you ever read Schiller’s epigram? 


upon her earlier than the sound; for the soul § —‘The judgment of woman her love is, 
hears earlier than the senses, and this maiden 5 Where woman does not love, there she already has judged’ 
S 
was in love. ’ Why do you smile?” 
§ mi y 


A young man entered the apartment, and took } “T am thinking that you might prepare a 
the seat beside her, took the work from her 3 more successful lecture on woman’s mission. 
hand, and her hands in his; all with an air of ’ But why is this one advertised if you are not 
graceful nonchalance. He had a handsome, intel- ready yet to enlighten the world?” 
lectual face; and by the light of the two dim, ’ The young man started, “Advertised! It is 
old-fashioned lamps an elegant appearance. snot, never has been advertised; you are mis- 

“You are always delving, Annie; spoiling } taken, Annie!” 
your beautiful eyes with this coarse work that$ «Read, then.” 
is only fit for seamstresses. Why didn’t yous He sprang to his feet, seized the newspaper 
run to the door and welcome me?” ‘Sin both hands, and read aloud, 

‘““My heart ran to the door—the rest of me, “The tenth lecture of the series before the 
the mortal part—was busied in legs congenial } Mercantile Library Association of Boston, will 
work.” be delivered at the Tremont Temple, on Wednes- 

‘And forever will be—stitch, stitch, stitch, to i day evening, February tenth, 18—. Subject: 
clothe the children of this wasting step-mother.” } «The Lost Arts.’ ” 

‘*____ Forever, Ned?” “And no name! It is a miserable fraud, some 

“It seems so, poor child! I don’t know when } one has stolen my title; some friend, possibly, to 
I shall be in a situation to marry—I have such t whom I have lent the manuscript!” and all the 


ere. 
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evil luck.” $ pride of the De Courcys flashed in the young 
‘‘Man makes his own luck.” $ man’s eyes, “I'll challenge, I will horsewhip the 
“Bravo, beautiful Aspasia! When did you i fellow in the midst of his audience!” 

turn philosopher?” g ‘Stop, stop, dear! You must make inquiry 


‘‘When my lover turned to a faith in idle fate.” $ at this Mercantile Library. It may be a mere 
“Tt is easy for ladies to sit by their firesides $ coincidence ts 
and tell that we might succeed; they should go} ‘It must be; I have no friend mean enough 
forth into the battle of life, and see if it is easy $ for such a theft. Ah, well, it is my luck,” and 








to do as well as dream!” i De Courcy stretched himself on the sofa. “Come, 
“Not easy, but glorious e $ Annie, don’t purr over that fine print any lon- 
‘*<Glory is but a circle in the water.’ ” § wer.” 


‘And a quiet heart, a satisfied conscience, as “This is surely remarkable—listen, Ned, it is 
life of usefulness, a home—are these all ‘circles Sin one of the editorial columns. ‘We congratu- 
in the water?’” Slate our readers upon the prospect offered by 

“Oh, Annie, don’t tease me. Iam tired, dis- § the advertisement,’ &c., ‘of a lecture on the Lost 
couraged; and it is a woman’s mission to com- $ Arts, by Charles Phelps, Esq., of Cleveland,’ 
fort.”  &e., ‘has been delivered with great success, be- 

“So is it a physician’s, and when the balm S fore large and select audiences in our Western 
fails he applies the probe. What of the lecture, 3 cities.” We must hear this wonder of the West— 
Edward?” 2 his lecture may not interfere with yours—he can 

“Nothing—nothing. It needs a hundred last yhardly have gathered so many striking facts, or 
touches; but as soon as I turn to make them, a $ the same facts; and his may be but as prepara- 
mist comes over my brain.” ‘tory to your finer effort!” 
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“So you would coax me out of my despair? § So this was ‘‘Charles Phelps, Esq.!” A young, 
No, Annie, I do not wish to hear my rival—I do ¢ ; old man, with bushy hair of a hue which no ad- 
not care to tread in his distinguished footsteps— ‘ mirer could deepen to auburn, a florid face, an 


to seem his imitator, Let us drop the subject ) unsteady step; and large hands, gloved and 


for a more agreeable one.” (managed awkwardly, which looked like the 
“And you will not accompany me to the lec- wadded hands of a doll. 
ture? May I go alone?” ¢ With all this, however, there was about the 


: : ~ . 
“You may go through the world alone, dear, } lecturer an air of confidence, an ease which was 


if you like. Perhaps it were best that this should : almost grace; and when he began to speak, the 
be so, that our hopeless engagement should end.” S weak, effeminate voice was soon forgotten in 
“Are you tired of me?” his masterly use of language—his brilliant elo- 
“No—tired of holding you in a chain which I$ quence, his 
cannot gild,” $ But whose? 
“Tt is a chain but to you; to me, a garland of § Edward De Courey’s! Word for word, his, his 
flowers, heart’s-ease and rosemary.” ; own lecture on the Lost Arts. Tranquilly went 





So these lovers talked. : § on Mr. Charles Phelps—without notes—modestly 

“See how that great flake of soot glows and 3 : ‘received he the bursts of applause, or the more 
sparkles on the lamp-wick.” ‘ flattering hush of silence which marked his most 

“Yes, almost with a meaning: no wonder that sparkling periods or striking announcements; 
children look upon such as omens.” ‘and Edward De Courcy sat as one petrified— 

“Omens, are they? Then this is my lost lec- $ wondering whether he were waking or in a 
ture, lost hope, lost opportunity !” $ dream; and in his self-distrust too much sur- 

“Nay, omens are prophecies; it is a new hope prised by the applause to remember his past 
—an opportunity to come.” ° vexation. 

So they talked until the dim oil lamps went? For though another thrust in the sickle, it was 


out. his harvest, his! Why had he not brought Annie 
to share the triumph? 

Ti was a thorough success. Men found a 
ringing music, if not a weight in the little 


effeminate voice; and women wondered if after 





CHAPTER II. 
“Tlave you a ticket, sir?” 
“Excuse me, I had forgotten to hand it to 
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you.” all, it were not a prejudice which set its ban 
“But take it back, sir, now. It is a season 3 upon red hair and rubicund faces. They spoke 
ticket, we only wish y of the lecturer’s well-cut lips, small mouth, and 


“T have no farther use for it.” } brilliant eyes; and questioned as to whether Mr. 

“The gentleman is very short-spoken, and Charles Phelps was a married man. 
absent-minded too; in love, I suppose,” mused § 
the door-keeper, as Edward De Courey passed § 
on to his seat in the Tremont Temple. CHAPTER IIl. 

The large and unfailing audience had col-: Iv was near ten o’clock when De Courey, in 
lected—unfailing, for members of the Mercantile ; his return from the lecture, passed the home of 
Library are said to frequent their course of lec- $ : Annie More. A faint light gleamed through the 
tures partly to hear the speaker in the desk; 3 shutter, and he fancied the lady as seated by her 
partly to hear the gentler and more winning $ work-table, with the tall oil lamps for company. 
speaker who sits beside them, and whispers or} But as his hand touched the handle the door 
talks with her bright eyes. i opened, and she stood before him with her quiet 

But one sat in their midst, unmated, absent, $ smile. 

ill at ease. The buzz of voices annoyed him, the: He led her to the parlor, and all radiant with 
glare of light, the sea of faces, the presence of a$ delight, poured forth his story of wonder and 
multitude, seemed more than he could bear. He $ success. ‘*You see Iam yet to make my mark 
was cursing fate, pitying that one who was moro : upon the world! You see, dear, that your blessed 
to him than all the multitude, and—meditating { prophecy is coming true—your iron chain is 
suicide, when litile breezes of applause along the } changing to a garland of pansies and forget-me- 
room announced the lecturer. nots! Fate has helped me, spite of my abuse.” 

De Courcy looked up. No, it was no friend § “Not fate, Ned!” 
of his; and, spite of his vexation, he smiled at$ ‘Who then, my aristocratic relatives, my 
the personal appearance of Annie’s ‘‘Western : doating friends? I will praise fate forever, 
Wonder.” : from this day!” 
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‘How long has she befriended you?” 

‘‘For an hour or so; and behold my grati- 
tude!” 

‘But what about Charles Phelps, Esq., shall 
we call and return our thanks to him as the 
messenger of Fate?” 

«The raseal! I will not sleep to-night until 
he has suffered for his insolence.” 

‘«Perhaps he is willing to make some compro- 
mise: he has been here this evening.” 

“With you? and you did not tell me before? 
What does it mean, Annie? And I saw your 
brother among the audience—you did not speak 
of that. Look in my face! Have you been 
playing false?” 

‘Look in mine: did the lecturer wear gloves?” 

‘Yes, ridiculous, wadded, winter gloves; one 
of them dropped, and exposed a hand delicate as 
a& woman’s. You smile—if it were not for his 
shock of fiery hair, I should have suspicions if 

‘‘Barbers can make wigs.” 

‘Nay, you cannot persuade me of any absur- 
dity, Miss Nan! You, in a lecturer’s desk! you 
in my presence for hours, and undiscovered!” 

«Was Portia discovered when she spoke before 
Bassanio? He was in a maze of confusion and 
distress—so were you.” 

‘And where is Portia’s ring?” 

‘I am not the heiress of Belmont: here is my 
ring.”’ 

««Money—gold ?” 

“Yes, five broad pieces; ducats you can call 
them; the price of ‘a lecture delivered with great 
success’ in Boston, by Charles Phelps, Esq.! 
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DOVE. 











And also, here is a note, handed Mr. Phelps as 
he left the lecture-room.” 

De Courey tore open the envelope, and read, 

“C. Purips, Esq.—Srr—Not knowing your 
address, I take this opportunity of begging, as 
chairman of a lecture committee in Providence, 
R. I, that you will favor our city with a repeti- 
tion of the admirable effort to which we have 
listened this evening. 

“If you will do me the honor to send your 
card, or call at the Revere House, we can arrange 
with regard to time, terms, &e. 

Very respectfully, AtLrxanprr Rios.” 

Edward De Courcy pressed his hands upon his 
eyes, ‘‘I have heen dreaming all this evening.” 

‘‘All your life, dear!” 

‘And this is your only reproach for the child- 
ish self-distrust and doubt and procrastination, 
that have left you here grinding among the Philis- 
tines——” 

‘‘Hush—they will hear you!” 

“This evening’s dream shall be my last. You 
have awakened me, sybil and saint that you are!” 

Yes, she had awakened him. In De Courey’s 
nely organized nature one little spring had been 
rong and clogged all the rest—weak fingers but 
loving ones had touched the spring, and all went 
right thereafter. 

All went right. Wife, money, reputation, 
friends, success in his favorite profession of 
law, were added unto him now. He made a 
mark upon his generation; and Annie’s chain 
of iron turned in truth to a garland of heart’s- 
ease and rosemary. 


kh 
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MILLY DOVE. 





BY CLARENCE MAY. 





On! blame me not, to gaze so oft 
On thy young, blooming form; 

As Hebe sweet, and Dian chaste, 
‘Yet with soft passions warm. 

That rosy, smiling, cloyen mouth, 
As fresh as dew-wet flowers, 

~ Could, with its sweet, forbidden fruit, 

Tempt saints from Eden bowers. 


A pure, bright face—that breathes of love 
In every flashing gleam— 

The real of those visions sweet, 
Of which the poets dream. 

And eyes, in whose mysterious depths, 
Far off, there seems to me, 

A light like those of cities seen 
Across a moonlight sea. 


And in those dark and lustrous orbs, 
Tread so soft a lay 

Of love, and sweet, romantic dreams, 
That steals my heart away. 


I know not what its meaning is, 
Yet in that *wildering beam— 
So madly thrilling all my frame— 

I could forever dream! 


And down thy neck of Alpine snows, 
Dark, curling ringlets stray, 

To where, upon thy bosom’s charms, 
They sweetly swelling lay; 

Striving to hide that soft retreat, 
Thro’ gauze so faintly gleaming— 

Like visions of a lovely clime 
We have sometimes, when dreaming, 


Ah, me! were T an artist now, 
Could I sketch that sweet face— 

That budding and yoluptuous form, 
With all its girlish grace? 

No, not for worlds would I attempt 
To paint thee, dearest love; 

T could but dream of one like thee— 
Eweet, witching Milly Dove! 
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THE OUTCAST. 


A ROMANCE OF 


THE BLUE RIDGE. 





BY MRS. E. D. E. N. SOUTHWORTH, AUTHOR OF ‘THE LOST HETRESS,” ‘INDIA,’ “¢VIVIA,” 


m2? 


“PHE DESERTED WIFE, 


RETRIBUTION,” ETC. 





[Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1857, by T. B. Peterson, in the Clerk’s Office of the District Court of 


the United States, 


in and for the Bastern District of Pennsylvania.] 


CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 875. 


CHAPTER TENTH. 


THE HAG. 


“A fearful sign stands in thy house of life, 

An enemy; a fiend lurks close behind 

The radiance of thy planet: oh, be warned 
COLERIDGE. 


yp 


Wotrcana, alighting, handed out Regina, and 
leading her up the stone steps, presented her to 
Mr. Wallraven, who received her with stately 
and affectionate courtesy. We all followed in 
turn, and were welcomed in the most cordial 
manner. 

Mr. Wallraven conducted Regina into the 
house. I followed, with Miss Wallraven upon 
my arm, Constant and Wolfgang paused he- 
hind an instant, and, as I twmed to look after 
them, I saw old John at the end of the portico, 
and beheld Wolfgang step quickly up to him, and 
heard him inquire, rapidly under his breath, 

‘Ts she safe?” 

And the low reply, 

‘<All secure there, sir.” 

“That is well! I shall remember your care 
for us, John.” 

The old man bowed in silence, and Wolfgang 
immediately stepped after us, ‘This little inter- 
lude had not occupied ten seconds. 

We entered the hall, and were each imme- 
diately shown to our separate room. 

Old John took me into a different chamber 
from that which I had occupied before, telling 
me, with a slight smile, that my former sleeping 
apartment had been prepared for Mrs. Wall- 
raven, as it was the most comfortable one in the 
house. 

He then went and ordered up my baggage, 
and in the course of half an hour, with the help 
of John, I had refreshed myself with a bath, a 
shave, and a change of dress. 

I then went down into the old oak hall, which 
had been furbished up in honor of the bride’s 
arrival—that is, the oak floor and paneled wall 
had been rubbed, waxed, and polished, until they 
shone with a mirror-like lustre, and the wide 
fire-place had been filled with cedar branches, 


Ywhile on the mantle-piece and on the window- 
sills were placed vases filled with white lilies, 
Regina’s favorite flowers. 

{ found in the drawing-room, with Mr. Wall- 
raven and Constant, Mr. and Mrs. Davenport 
and two young ladies, their cousins—all of | 
whom had come over to Hickory Hall to meet 
our bridal party. 

In a few minutes, Wolfgang and Regina en- 
tered, and it was evident her dazzling fairness 
and stately grace, her whole high, pure style 
of beauty and of bearing, made what is called 
a great “sensation,” though on a small scale— 
namely, the small party met there to welcome 
her. 

Soon after the introductions were over, dinner 
was announced. Well! this dinner was like most 
other Virginia country wedding dinners—more 
abundance than elegance, and more hospitality 
than ostentation. 

Soon after an early tea, the Dayenport party 
took leave, previously inviting the Wallravens 
and myself to dine at the parsonage the third 
day from that—an invitation which Wolfgang 
accepted in the name of the whole family. 

When they were gone, we returned from the 
portico, where we had been standing to see them 
off, and ye-entered the hall. 

Tt was a pleasant place in a summer evening 
twilight. There were many windows, command- 
ing warious sublime and beautiful views, and 
soft, warm, pleasant airs, and the sweet, vague 
musical sounds came through them. 

I noticed Wolfgang and Regina seated at one 
of the end windows, enjoying the delicious hour, 
without conversation, or only conversing by 
¢ seeking each other’s eyes, or by an occasional 
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When the full harvest moon arose, Mr. Wall- 
3 rayen invited us all to come out and walk, and 
3 view the scenery by moonlight. With the same 
$stateliness of an old school gentleman, he gave 
‘his arm to Regina, and led the way. Hach 
3 


member of the family vied with each other in 
415 
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assiduous yet delicate attentions to our bride. soon after arose and retired to my own, which 
We spent an hour very pleasantly in strolling $ was on the same floor with that of Regina. 
through the beautiful and moonlit vale,and then! I know not what presentiment suddenly over- 
returned to the drawing-room, where refresh- ! crept my mind, but, oppressed with a vague and 
ments were ordered. < terrible anxiety, I sought to sleep in vain. 
While we were standing around a centre-table Finally I returned to the drawing-room. Con- 
in gay conversation, (never before had I seen any : stant was gone. It was now empty. The room 
member of the family so cheerful as all were this $ was so large that the light upon the centre-table 
evening, ) old John appeared at the door with an { barely served to make darkness visible, except, 
anxious expression upon his time-worn face. ‘in its immediate vicinity. I put up the light of 
Mr. Wallraven arose in haste and went out to $ the lamp, and walked up and down the floor, 
him. Constantia turned pale, and Wolfgang ‘ restlessly expecting, but without connecting that 
glared at the intruder with starting eyes and a ; feeling with my unaccountable gloom, the return 
© 
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scowling brow. of Mr. Wallraven and Wolfgang. I know not 
I saw that some misfortune had occurred, or ! how long I might haye been waiting there, when 
was about to occur. the door swung noiselessly open, and Regina re- 
Mr. Wallraven closed the door behind him { entered the room, her hair in disorder, and a 
while talking with the old man; while Wolfgang, 3 dressing-gown hastily thrown on. I turned won- 
as if lost to the sense of other presence, con- $ deringly to meet her. I saw then that her fair 
tinued to strain his gaze after them. ; face was blue-pale, and that she trembled with a 
In a moment, Mr. Wallraven put his head in $ nervousness I had never seen her betray before. 
the door, and beckoned Wolfgang. He started $  ‘*My dear sister! What is the matter?” asked 
up and shot from the room, without a word of $ I, leading her to an easy-chair, into which she 
excuse or apology, banging the door to after him. 3 immediately sank. 
Constant and myself were left alone with the? «I do not know! Perhaps a dream! Perhaps 
two young ladies. ¢ Something real. Listen! I went to my chamber 
Regina looked in surprise from the brother to } attended by Miss Wallraven only, and no dress- 
the sister, and then, with her habitual self-pos- 3 ing-maid. Miss Wallraven assisted me to dis- 
session and politeness, lowered the blaze of the + 0683 but every few minutes, with a corrugated 
solar lamp so as to throw a soft light upon the 3 brow and straining eye, she paused to listen or 
table, and, taking up an engraving, made some ? to watch. Finally she concluded her task, and 
critical remark upon its merits, submitting it to} when I was in bed she drew the curtains, and 
Constantia’s judgment. 3 was about to leave me. Suddenly she turned 
But Constantia was pale, trembling, and dis- : back and advised me to bolt the door behind her, 
trait, and gave some reply wide of the mark. ‘and then left the room. I did not get up to bolt 
Constant, however, with a deferential «Permit 3 the door, because I should have had to get up a 
me, madam,” took, and, with Regina, examined § second time to open it, but I fell asleep, won- 
the picture. Constant was pale and stern, and : dering what negro might be on the point of 
seemed to have mastered the betrayal of a strong: death, or what other trouble had called the 


emotion. $ Messrs. Wallraven so abruptly from the house, 
They criticised the picture, which was “The? Well! I had no sooner fallen into a deep sleep, 
Writing on the Wall.” : than I awakened as by the shock of a galvanic 


Regina, Constant, and myself, might have } battery, just in time to sce the most diabolical- 
passed a tolerable hour, had it not been for Miss 3 looking old hag that ever nightmare created 
Wallraven’s increasing and extreme distress, ‘ stooping over me, gazing into my opened eyes 
She looked like a second Cassandra, and would: with a grin of malignity that seemed to freeze 
start and shudder, pale and glare, as though in : all the blood in my veins. I started violently 
momentary expectation of some appalling sight. ¢ forward, and she vanished. I was instantly 
Her anxiety became so intense that apparently { bathed in a cold sweat. T thought this might be 
she could endure it no longer, but touched the : a dream, and resolutely composed myself to sleep 
bell, and, at the entrance of a servant, ordered i again—only to be started out of my sleep again 
chamber lights, and, turning to Regina, said, { by another and a more violent electric shock, 

‘Mrs. Wallraven! the clock is on the stroke } and to see again the same eyes of demoniac 
of twelve, and you have had a fatiguing day. I: hatred gazing into mine, to make another in- 


‘ 
‘ 


am ready to show you your chamber.” } stinctive bound, and see the terrible night-haun- 
Regina arose, and, slightly bowing her “Good : ter vanish as before! It was impossible now to 
night,” left the room, followed by Constantia. I! sleep, or think of sleep. I hastily threw on my 
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dressing-gown, slipped my feet into slippers, and 3 
came down here to await the gentlemen. Ihave ; 
heard of nightmare, but this is the first time 13 
ever was attacked with it, and it was very na- 3 
tural that my excited imagination should then} 
create the illusion of the old hag, after your $ 
telling me of what you saw or fancied you saw in : 
that chamber the first night you slept there ; 
There! I feel truly humiliated at these tremors, ; 
which I cannot control Ferdinand! there § $ 
she is now!” 

This last sentence was spoken in a tone of dis- § 
covery and announcement, as one might use upon ¢ 
finding out an imaginary phantom to be an ugly ; 
old woman. I turned and saw, standing within 3 
the door in the full light of a candle she held } 
above her head, the hag of my night-vision. She ; 
was the most loathsome specimen of humanity 13 : 
had ever seen, as she stood there some seconds, § 
examining us with the same leer of insult and 
malignity. There she stood, chuckling with a 
fiendish grin at the yery loathing she excited— 
repaying the extreme of disgust with the ex- 
treme of hatred. 

“What do you want?” I asked. 

«Wik-hik-hik-hik!” she answered, with her 
low, wicked laugh, passing me, and going toward 
Regina. 

“Leave the room!” said I, intercepting her. 

She did not heed me, but went on. 

“Will you leave the room?” again I asked. 

“Yes, when I have kissed my pretty niece,” § 
she replied, nodding her head at me with a 
demon grin. 8 

I stepped quickly up to Regina, with the in-§ 
tention of leading her from the room, and from : 
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herself within the doorway. I came on with my 
weapon, half laughing at the Quixotic figure I 
cut, charging upon a mad, old negro woman 
with a parasol, and placed the end of it, as 
before, against her chest, saying, 

“Come! Be good! Let us pass!” 

But suddenly she raised her talon hand, 
clutched my weapon, threw it behind her, and, 
elevating the streaming tallow candle with the 
other, gazed upon Regina with a countenance 
* full of curiosity, hatred, and expected triumph. 
My sister drew her arm from mine, and re- . 
treated. 

‘‘Hik-hik-hik! my pretty niece; you are very 
fair and very proud! but pride goeth before a 
fall, and a haughty temper before destruction.” 

“Off with yourself this moment!” said I, losing 
patience, ‘or I shall be tempted to contaminate 
S myself, and put you out!” 

“T dare you to touch me!” she said. 

“T shall certainly do so if you do not move in 
one minute.” 

“Yes! in a minute, but let me kiss my fair, 
pretty niece first!” 

“You are mad! 
raven!” 

“JT know it! My nephew Wolfgang’s wife!” 

I still thought her crazy; nevertheless an icy 
pang shot through my heart. 

«Who are you?” said I. 

‘Nell! Old Nell! Yellow Nell! Slave Nell! 
Hugh Wallraven’s sister-in-law! Wolfgang Wall- 
raven’s aunt—his mother’s sister! Regina Wall- 
rayen’s near relative! Me es! fair lady! proud as 
air! you-are my/niece.” *' * * *  * 

I turned to look on Regina! to behold a body 


That lady is Mrs. Wall- 





the revolting presence of what I now supposed 3 3 petrified, as it were, to stone!—from whence the 
to be some gibbering and malign lunatic. 3 light of reason had fled instantly and forever! 

I drew Regina’s arm within my own, and we? ‘Come! let me embrace my niece!” and, 
were coming down the length of the room, my § laughing hideously, she advanced toward my 
sister, with an expression of disgust amounting § sister. 
to pain, contracting her beautiful features. We ’ Regina turned, stepped upon a footstool, thence 
passed to one side, in order to avoid meeting the } 3 Supon a chair, finally upon the centre-table, and 


hag; but she knew our purpose, crossed the $ 
room, and intercepted us. 

“Out of our way! Off with yourself instantly!” 
exclaimed I, angrily. 

«Yes! when I have kissed my pretty niece!” 

“Be gone!” said I, turning off to the other 
side. 

“Yes! I will, when I kiss my pretty niece!” 
she persisted. 

I did not wish to hurt, and I could not have 
brought myself to touch the filthy creature. I% 
took up a parasol that lay upon the table, and, } 
placing one end of it against her chest, bore her 
gently off. She left, and, retreating, planted 


3 ‘ seated herself upon a pile of books with an air 
$ of mad majesty and dominion. 

“Order out the guards! ‘To prison with the 
traitors! To the rack! to the rack with the bel- 
dame! Ourself will preside at the question!” 

I hurled away the hag, and went to my sister. 

“Regina!” 

«My Lord Chancellor, let the Duke of Gray- 
eyes be immediately arrested upon our own 
charge of high treason!” 

“Regina! my dear sister!” 

“Let there be no delay! Summon the council! 
; tas life and crown is no jones safe! Traitors 
i lurk in our very bed-chamber, assassins hide in 
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the very shadow of our throne! Already one; With a savage cry she raised the weapon; the 
of the ladies of our bed-chamber—our beloved 3 blade gleamed in the lamp-light an instant, and 
Regina Fairfield—lies dead before us! The shaft : the next was buried deep in the breast of the 
that pierced her heart was aimed at our own $ wretched man, who, without a groan, fell back- 
sacred life!” ; ward, and rolled upon the floor. In the extreme 
“My God! My God!” s frenzy of mania, Regina bounded from the table, 
“To the rack! to the rack with the beldame! $ brandishing the crimsoned dagger. 
Strain every limb and nerve and sinew to crack- ST threw myself suddenly upon her, cast my 
ing, until she confess herself the tool of the? arms about her, but her struggles were so vio- 


traitor Gray-eyes!” S lent, and her maniac strength so great, that she 
“Oh! heaven!” ¢must have escaped me, had not her screams 
“To the rack! to the rack with the hag! We ; brought the whole household from their beds 
will ourself preside at the question!” sand into the room. 
“Regina!” 3 The scene of amazement, horror, anguish, and 


‘Order out the guards! Summon the council! ¢ despair, that ensued now, defies all description. 
To prison! to prison with the traitor!” she ex- ‘ In the stormy chaos, I saw old Mr. Wallrayen 
claimed, rising in a sort of mad majesty, her {sitting on the floor, with the form of the fast- 
form elevated and dilating, her eye blazing with $ dying Wolfgang drawn into his arms and pil- 
the fire of insanity, her unbound golden locks Slowed upon his chest. I saw Constantia, half 
rolling in fallen glory to her waist, her left hand 3 dressed, with her black hair streaming, kneeling 
folding her rich dressing-gown about her as 5 by his side, wringing her hands. 
though it were the ermined purple, her right § I saw all this, while, with the assistance of 
hand extended in a gesture of high command— ’ Constant Wallrayen, I was disarming and secur- 
a moment—and then lowered with the finger ; ing the maniac. 
pointed to the door, as she said, ‘Lo! where § ‘Father! she was mad, father! Do not let 
the traitor Duke obtrudes himself into our very Sher be molested; do not desert her. Protect her, 
presence!’ $ father,” faintly murmured the dying man. 

I turned to see at a glance Wolfgang Wall- “Unhappy boy! tell me one thing. You did 
raven enter the room, and the hag shake her $ not deceive her! You told her your position!” 
clenched fists at him, saying, : “Father, no! I had not the courage! I 

‘Now is my hatred glutted! Now is my re-{ thought to have got her to France, where—oh, 
yenge complete. Look to your fair wife!” $God! I die!—where she would never have 

Wolfgang’s lightning glance caught the whole known——” 
state of affairs instantly. Rage, grief, and de-} “Oh, wretched Wolfgang! I cannot reproach 
spair, stormed in his face. With the bound of Syou now! This deception has cost you your 
an unchained demon he sprang upon the hag, ‘ life!” 
and, with his hands around her throat, bore her ;: “And her, her reason, father! I die by her 
down to the floor, placed his knee upon her}hand! It is just! it is just! it is just! Oh! 
chest, and nearly strangled her before I could 3 bring me near her! Let me see heragain! Lay 
prevent him. Rising, he spurned the beldame $me at her feet! Let me die there!” 
with his foot, and turned toward us. His typhoon} “Oh! Wolfgang! wrong that you so terribly 
of anger had subsided; despair, sorrow, tender- : deceived that unhappy young lady!” 

s 


ness, were all to be seen now, as he approached} «I loved her so—I loved her so—that, for the 
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Regina. : brief possession of her love, I endure death. 


“Off, traitor!” she shouted, seizing from the ‘Father! she must not die! She must recover. 
table an antique dagger, that lay there as an; Nay, she will, when she knows her evil genius, 
article of rare vertu. her mortal foe, who loved her unto death, is 

He drew near her. dead! Take me to her! Lay me at her feet! 

‘Off, I say!” she screamed, unsheathing and ; Let me die there, looking upon her!” 
brandishing the dagger. ‘You come to death!” $ Regina was now lying on the sofa, exhausted 


“I know it,” said Wolfgang. sby her frantic struggles. Old Mr. Wallrayen 

‘Off, traitor! you desecrate our very throne! ’ beckoned Constant, and between them Wolfgang 
Nay, then, it shall become your scaffold!” ex- was lifted, brought near the sofa, and laid upon 
claimed she, furiously, shaking the dagger, Sthe carpet, with his head supported as before 

“Let me die so?” he said, and stepped upon $ upon his father’s arms. He looked up at her, 
the foot-stool, thence upon the table, and threw ; but she did not open her eyes to look upon him. 
his arms around her. : He feebly raised his hand and took hers. At 
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the touch, she opened her eyes, and as soon as 2 Father was like a babe’s innocent trust in its 
they fell upon him, with a frenzied ery of an- 8 mother. She had been taught in her childhood 
guish and despair, she bounded to her feet, almost to worship her ‘young master’—the 
foaming at the mouth, and went into the most $ mother’s spoiled and wilful boy—the idol of the 
violent paroxysm of madness. Constant Wall- ; household. She learned in girlhood to love him 
raven and myself seized and tried to hold her; $ with all the blind and passionate devotion of her 
but it took all our united strength; and while § race. I had the power of life and death over 
she was struggling, plunging, and screaming in § her—yea, of eternal life and death—for her life 
our arms, Wolfgang raised himself upon his $hung upon my love—her integrity upon my 
elbow, gave one long agonized look upon the ? honor. The alternative for her was a ruined 








wreck, fell back and died! 3 fame, a broken heart, and the grave; or the 
$ marriage ring and benediction. The alternative 
CHAPTER ELEVENTH $ for me was sin without infamy, or infamy with- 


ear laa : out sin—or so it seemed to me in my passionate 

! milan AeReseers alsa *th ey Deive ibnoln List S youth. I chose the latter. I loved her, I mar- 
Shall sorrow light, or shame—Byron. ‘vied her, and lost caste, I and my children, for- 

Tue next day a coroner’s inquest sat in the Sever! The whole community recoiled in loath- 
saloon, and the crowd, collected by the rumor of ; ing from us. The minister who united us was 
what had taken place, filled the house. Iwas the $ ungowned and degraded from his pulpit. Our 
principal witness, and as soon as I had given in marriage was declared illegal, and my mother, 
my testimony, and was permitted to retire, I to oblige me to break the connection, made a 
wandered towards the chamber whence the ter- § will, just before her death, by which she left me 
rible screams of the maniac bride still issued, } Constance and her children, upon condition only 
filling all the air. of my never freeing them. Upon my attempting 
Constant, Constantia, and myself, were con- ; to break this condition, they were to become the 
stant and unremitting in our attentions to my ; property of a distant relative. Constance brought 
wretched sister. For two days and nights she {me three children—Wolfgang, unhappy boy! 
raved in high delirium, and then sunk, under 3 and then Constant and Constantia. But they 
the united effects of nervous exhaustion and 3 could not be my heirs, because they could not 
opiates, into a profound stupor. ‘legally hold property. At my death they them- 
Upon this second day the remains of the un- ; selyes would inevitably become the property of 
fortunate Wolfgang Wallraven were committed $ others. And the more legal light I brought to 
to the grave. His funeral was perfectly quiet, § bear upon my mother’s will, the more decided 
attended by his own family and the Davenports. S was this fact. My other property—the land, 
During all this time, I could realize to my- { negroes, bank stock, hall, and mills—I inherited 
self nothing that had taken or was taking place. ‘from my father, without restriction. I was 
I seemed out of myself, in some unreal existence, 3 unutterably wretched. Constance, seeing the 
and, sometimes wildly, desperately, hoped to § misery of which she had been the innocent cause, 
wake and find it all a hideous dream. $ fell into a deep melancholy, from which neither 
That evening, when we returned from the : the affection of her children nor my own love 
funeral, I followed Mr. Wallraven into the Sand unremitting endeavors could arouse her. 
library. 3 Her health failed, and she died when Constant 
“Give me,” said I, ‘some explanation of that ;and Constantia were but twelye months old. 


which has wrecked all our happiness!” 3 Again I consulted the ablest lawyers in the. 


‘Be seated!” said the old man, himself sink- 3 State, only to be more than ever convinced that 
ing exhausted into a chair. I sat down and $ there was no possibility of setting aside my 
waited for him to speak. He leaned his fore- $ mother’s will. There was not in all Virginia a 
head down upon his open palm, and, after a 3 father so unhappy as myself, A: thousand times 
silence of a few minutes, sighed heavily, and$I prayed for the death of my children. If one 
said, $ of them fell ill, I watched the progress of his or 

“T am unequal, now, to the task of giving , her illness with extreme anxiety, not fearing 
you any lengthy detail. Listen, then! I married Sthey might die, but fearing they might live! 
my mother’s maid. She was a quadroon girl, $ Conscience, and not a wish that they should sur- 
brought up at my mother’s knee; a simple, $ vive, induced me to provide necessary nursing 
gentle child, whose life of chamber seclusion $ and medical attendance at such times. At last 
had kept her unspotted from the world; a loving, Sit suddenly occurred to me that I might easily 
religious child, whose faith in her Heavenly * evade the will. It is strange that this expedient 
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never struck me until years of misery had passed; s imprison old Nell, whose very sight would appall 
but so it was in my case, and so I have often s Regina, and whose extreme boldness and malig- 
seen it in the case of others. The remedies for nity would assuredly instigate her to present 
what we conceive to be incurable ills often lie ’ herself before the bride.” 

very near us unseen or neglected. It suddenly , “But what, then, is the ground of such malig 
struck me that nothing hindered my sending my } nity, and how could one so degraded be in any 
children, while they were mine, to a foreign $ manner related to one so beautiful, so angelic, 
country, and transferring my whole property as was Constance, judging by your description 
thither. I resolved to do so. My sons were 3 of her, as well as by a portrait I saw and missed 
then at college, and my daughter at boarding- the same night from the walls of my chamber, 
school in the North. I was in robust health, Sand which I now suspect to have been hers?” 
and of a race never subject to illness or sudden }  Yes—it was hers—old Nell stole it that night. 
death; therefore I felt that there was no occasion ; She had long wanted the small personal effects 
for hurry, and I was not in haste to sell, and sof Constance, and had watched her opportunity 
leave forever my native soil, while my children $ of getting into the closed chamber. You left 
were receiving their education. I determined, } your door unlocked, and she entered the room, 
however, to do it upon the first indication of de- srifled the bureau, and carried off the portrait, 
clining health. Well, month slipped after month, $ and had returned, it is likely, to rob you, when 
and grew into years. Constant returned from Sa slight sound of her steps attracted Wolfgang, 
Princeton, where he was educated, and com-$ who happened not to have retired, but was in 
menced the study of divinity as a private pupil$ the next room. He followed her into your 
of Mr. Davenport. He formed an unhappy at- $ chamber the last time, and arrested her at your 
tachment, but Constant possessed a strong mind $ bed-side. You asked me the cause of Nell’s ma- 
and righteous heart. He struggled with, and } lignity, and expressed astonishment at the idea 
conquered his passion, coming out as pure gold ‘ of her relationship to Constance. She is, really, 
from the furnace of his trial. After this expe- ¢no blood-relation to Constance or my children. 
rience, I determined to guard my unhappy chil- : She was the step-daughter of Constance’s father, 
dren from forming indiscreet attachments. When Sand hence the claim to relationship, hence her 
Wolfgang returned from Harvard, accompanied 3 presumption to a high degree of notice and favor, 
by yourself, I saw your sudden admiration of seven while her extreme deformity and her dis- 
my daughter. I withdrew her from your pre- ; gusting habits and vices, made her very presence 
sence. I warned Wolfgang against the society $ in the meanest capacity insufferable; and hence 
of young ladies. I knew nothing of your sister, her envy, hatred, and demoniae malignity. She 
or I never should have consented to his visiting : openly said and swore among her fellows that 
you at your own home. The first knowledge I} she would ‘kiss her pretty niece.’ Upon the 
had of Miss Fairfield was from the letter of Wolf- § night, therefore, that the bridal party was ex- 
gang that announced his engagement. Without { pected, we locked her up in her remote cabin, 


literally telling me so, it was couched in such : charging old John with her custody. She 


terms as, with other circumstances, to mislead $ escaped, and concealed herself, evidently with 
me into the belief that she knew all! This was {the object of seeking and insulting the bride. 
not unnatural. I thought that to some his infi-} This gave me only uneasiness, for I supposed 
nitesimal proportion of African blood might be : Regina at least knew our position; but it filled 
no ohjection—while his many distinguished —— 3 Wolfgang, who knew, and his brother and sister, 


“pardon me! It was a father’s dotage. Wolf-$ who had lately discovered, the illusion under 


gang told me in his letter that his bride had con- $ which your unhappy sister had given her hand 
sented to depart with him to France immediately $ in marriage, with consternation. While we were 
after the marriage ceremony. his afforded me 3 seeking the hag elsewhere, she had effected her 
the opportunity I wanted to secure a fortune to < entrance to the house, and found her way to 
my son, by settling it upon Miss Fairfield—to $ Mrs. Wallraven’s presence! You were there! 
which there could be no legal obstruction. A’ You know better than myself what followed. It 
few weeks before the marriage I received a long ; is necessary to repeat, however, that there, for 
letter from Wolfgang, telling me that his Regina, 3 the first time, I discovered the concealment that 
wilful as charming, insisted on coming to Hick- $ had been used towards the ill-fated lady. Ihave 
ory Hall, and being introduced to her father-in- 3 nothing more to tell. If I have sinned against 
law before her departure for France. In this ; the conventional usages of the society in which 
turn of affairs, he requested me to send Constant 3 I was born and lived, my whole life has been 
and Constantia to him, and, above all things, to * one long and terrible expiation.” 
. ‘ 
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“COME, SING TO ME 





J took his hand and pressed it, and silently 
withdrew from the room. 

In the course of a week, I discovered that 
there was no one who possessed the least moral 
control over the maniac girl except Constantia. 
Mr. Wallraven prayed that she should remain at 
Hickory Hall, when I talked of removing her. 
In truth, the change from their affectionate 
though sorrowful care, to that of a lunatic 
asylum, would haye been a most unfortunate one 
for the victim. She had the best medical advice 
that the country could produce, or wealth could 
purchase. For more than a year, her malady 
has constantly increased until it has left her the 
ruin you see. 

I, also, Mary, was nearly blighted when you 
met, pitied, loved me. 

The reading of the manuscript had occupied 
the whole night. It was sunrise when I folded 
it up, and began to make my simple morning 
toilet. Before this was completed a low tap was 
heard at the door, and, to my ‘‘come in,’? Mary 
entered, apparently just returned from her 
nightly visit. 
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§ She sat down by the fire. 

“You have been to see Regina Fairfield, at 
§ Hickory Hall,” said I. 
§ Yes,” she replied. 

“¢And she——” 

“Died at one this morning—died in her 
senses—reason had returned at the approach of 
dissolution. She died forgiving all who had had 
a hand in her betrayal and wreck, and praying 
forgiveness for herself. She died upon Constan- 
tia’s bosom.” 

We attended the funeral of Regina Fairfield, 
which was conducted with great simplicity. We 
left Cedar Cliffs soon after. Upon our return 
from Virginia we lost sight of the Wallravens of 
Hickory Hall for many years. We heard fre- 
quently by letter from Mary Fairfield, and knew 
that the health and spirits of Ferdinand were 
gradually improving. In one of her letters to 
me, Mary mentioned that old Mr. Wallraven had 
sold the property of Hickory Hall, and left the 
State, accompanied by his two children. This 
was the first and last time that Mary ever men- 
tioned them in any of her letters. 
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«COME, SING TO ME TO-NIGHT, MY LOVE.” 





BY TI. H. STAUFFER. 





Come, sing to me to-night, my love, 
And let the tones be soft and low; 
Some simple song, the earnest of 
The love that you and I may know. 
A love like thine—it must impart 
A thrilling pathos to the voice, 
Which, while it lighteth up my heart, 
Will also make thine own rejoice. 


Yes, tune the harp; to music set 
This holy interchange of vows— 

Half whispered sounds, like those we hear 
Amid the pine or maple boughs, 








To-night my soul goes out to thee, 

And thine to mine my blushing bride; 
For more than life thou art to me, 

Or all the teeming world beside. 


A common lot shall ours be, 
And ever spurning sordid pelf, 
Tl share the joys of life with thee, 
And keep the sorrows for myself. 
Then sing to me to-night, my love, 
And let the tones be soft and low: 
Some simple song, the earnest of 
The love that you and I may know. 
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GATHERING SONG. 





BY FRANCES HENRIETTA SHEFFIELD. 





Anise! arise! tho fierce invader comes; 
Rouse every soul who would be free; 

Their mailed clans our yallies press, 
Their streamers float upon our sea. 


Oh! lover, leave thy lady’s bower; 
No time is this for tender vow. 

Oh! grey-haired sire, thy falchion seize; 
Stripling, there’s work for such as thou. 


Forth, forth, from hamlet and from hall, 
Not here should vain destruction be; 


But, prince and peasant, nobly join 
In yalor’s grand equality. 


Turn, coward, turn; oppressor, quail ; 
There’s good right-hands to fell thy crest; 
For ne’er shall lawless tyrants rule 
While Scottish blood leaps through one breast. 


There’s patriot’s graves beneath our feet, 
And martyr’s blood hath fed our soil; 

The saint and patriot, God above, 
Crown with success our glorions toil. 
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THE CHILD MISSIONARY. 





BY WINNIE WILLIAM. 





Ir was a bright, glad morning in spring, when } out of sight, and with a secret prayer for the 
a family group, consisting of three beautiful chil- $ loved ones, Effie returned into the now desolate 
dren and their parents, were assembled in the § cottage. 
piazza of Rosebank Cottage. 'T'wo of them, the } Ralph Ford was absent from Oakland on busi- 
father and the eldest child, were attired for tra- $ { ness, and was expected home the next day. Mrs. 
veling. : Nancy had finished her work, and, to use her 
“What shall I do without you, my darling } words, had taken a ‘slight lunch, as she didn’t 
little Harrie?” said the mother, kissing her} $ g believe in making a fuss for supper when there 
daughter, as she finished tying her bonnet. $ wasn’t nobody but herself to eat it” So she lit 
“Oh! you’ll have baby and Neddy and papa,” : her lamp, and sat down to her unfailing knit- 
said the child, throwing her arms about the’ ting-work. The old stage-coach rumbled up the 
mother’s neck, ‘and I’m going to be uncleS road and stopped at the gate. Mrs, Nancy 
Ralph’s little missionary.” § hastened to the door with a light, to meet a 
Seven years before, that mother had left the } gentleman with a little child. As the light re- 
house of a brother, who had been to her a guar- ; vealed the gentleman’s face, she dropped the 
dian and parent; had left it because he forbade 3 lamp, exclaiming, ‘Mr. Read! bless me, if I 
her to follow the dictates of her heart and judg-$ ever expected to see you again.” Then turning 
ment; and this was the uncle Ralph of whom to little Harrie, she caught the child up in her 
the child spoke. Since that hour every attempt {arms and almost smothered her with kisses and 
at a reconciliation had been sternly-checked by } caresses. ‘‘And Miss Effie?” she hesitatingly 
the angry and inexorable relative. He never $ inquired, as she put the child down, 
had, he said, and he never would, forgive his 3 “Ts well,” replied Mr. Read. ‘And now, 
sister, for marrying ‘a beggarly artist.” But } Mrs. Nancy, I must explain to you the cause 
though, when Effie eloped with Mr. Read, the § } of this unexpected visit:” and he briefly related 
latter had been poor, he had since risen to the } } the events of the last seven years and their pre- 
top of his profession, and there was nothing 3 sent scheme, “I learned of Mr. Ford’s absence 
now wanting to make her entirely happy but a3 in the village,” he said, in conclusion, ‘‘and 
reconciliation with her brother. To effect this, gladly came in person to tell you of our project. 
she had, as a last resort, determined to send her } How do you like it?” 
little daughter, now seven years old, to uncle} Mrs. Nancy sat long in the corner, with 


_ Ralph,” the more as she knew that Nancy, her } clasped hands, and eyes big with wonder. At 


own old nurse, would take every possible care } } last a light dawned upon her, and she exclaimed, 
of the child. ‘At worst, the experiment can } ‘Bless me! if that don’t beat all. It’s a good 
but fail,” she had said to her husband; and he, : plan, but I don’t know what to think about Mr. 
seeing how much her heart was set on it, had’ ; Ralph. He’s awful unforgiving, yet I don’t see 
assented cheerfully. ‘ who could help loving such a darling.” 

‘Yes, dearest, you are going to be uncle § $ «You must remember, Nancy, that our names 

Ralph’s missionary,” answered the mother. $ s ‘are not to be mentioned before Mr. Ford. Let 
“You must be a good girl and keep up your $ him think that the child is left to his protection. 
courage. Only think, you are going to the} And you will love and take good care of my 
place where mamma used to live when she was | $ little Harrie, Mrs. Nancy ?” 
a little girl like you. You willlove Mrs. Nancy. $ «Of course I will. Who could help loving 
She is so good. But you must not say anything § : her? She is so like her mother, dear Miss Effie, 
about papa or mamma before uncle Ralph. You % that I can’t help crying,” and she held her white 
will remember, Harrie?” apron to her eyes. 

“Yes, mamma,” replied the little one. “And now, little daughter, farewell!” and he 

‘“‘And give this letter La Nancy. Now go,’ § $ held her close in his arms, ‘think of papa very 


ne. 


LIL L. 


darling. e $ often, and don’t give all of your love to uncle 
In a few moments, husband and child were * : Ralph. For mamma and papa and little brothers 
422 
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must come in for ashare. There now, kiss me, s used to wear them in her hair. Ill get you 
good-bye!” and he placed her in Mrs. Nancy’s § some seeds if you like, and you may have some 
arms, with an injunction to the faithful old ser- s flowers of your own.” ‘This proposition pleased 
yant to write often, and then left the house? Harrie much. ‘Do you think uncle Ralph will 
without trusting himself to look again at the s be glad to see me?” and she looked anxiously 
sobbing Harrie. S into Nancy’s face. ‘Of course, of course, Miss 
“There, don’t cry, darling,” said Nancy, wip- $ Harrie. How could he help it?” replied Nancy, 
ing her own overflowing eyes. ‘*Won’t we have § hopefully. For although she well knew the 
nice times together though. Are you hungry 2? § proud and unforgiving spirit of Ralph Ford, she 
‘No, I took supper with papa,” replied Har- § was certain'he could not withstand little Harrie: 
rie, who had become more calm. ‘ they had breakfast together, and Nancy was so 
‘Well then, I guess you’re tired, and I am} cheerful and happy that little Harrie caught her 
going to put you to bed in the room where your ‘ spirit, and it seemed to the old housekeeper as if 
dear mamma used to sleep. And in the morning § the days of Effie’s childhood had revived again, 
you shall help me feed the hens and chickens.” ‘and she said she felt ten years younger. 
And so talking cheerfully the while, she led the ¢ An hour or two later, as Harrie was amusing 
weary child to the room that once was Effie’s. ; herself with some playthings that used to be her 
She placed the light on the table, and tenderly § mother’s, Nancy exclaimed, ‘There he is!” and 
assisted the little one in disrobing for the night. $a quick step was heard coming up the graveled 
And then the little white-clad form meekly knelt Swalk. Harrie turned slightly pale, and trembled 
by her knee, and repeated her simple, evening § as if she feared “uncle Ralph” would turn out 
prayer. After she had concluded, Nancy took ; to be something perfectly hideous in human form. 
the child in her arms and commenced rocking to $ She dared not raise her eyes as he entered, but 
and fro, singing a sweet old lullaby, which she 3 she heard a deep, and not unpleasant voice bid 
had in years gone by often sung to Effie Ford. ; Mrs. Nancy ‘good morning.” His eye then 
The child soon fell into a sound sleep, and Nancy ¢ rested on Harrie, the perfect likeness of Effie 
gently laid her in the snowy bed, and stood ; Ford. He started, and turning to Nancy, sternly 
gazing at her a moment overpowered by many § inquired, ‘Whom have we here, Mrs. Nancy?” 
memories. ‘So like her mother—so like Miss § ‘Tell him who you are,” she said, smiling plea- 
Effie,” and her happy tears fell on the golden $ santly at the child. Harrie, thus encouraged, 
curls of little Harrie. She stooped and Kissed § timidly raised her eyes to the handsome man 
the rosy mouth, and then left the room, mutter- § who was regarding her so sternly, and replied in 
ing to herself, “And Mr. Ralph—what will he Sher low, sweet voice, “I am Harrie Read, and 
say? Bless me! if he don’t find old Nancy a 3 I have come here to live with my uncle Ralph, 
match for his tantrums!” {my dear mamma’s brother. Are you my uncle 
The morning dawned bright and clear, and ; Ralph?” and she glided up to him and laid her 
the old housekeeper was astir very early. The $ little hand on his. He regarded her for a mo- 


sun shone cheerfully into the room where little § ment with silent surprise. Mrs. Nancy looked — 


Harrie lay and unclosed the sleepy eyelids. She $ on with anxious eyes. At last he withdrew his 
looked around in wonder upon the neat room, as } hand and turned to leave the room, when Nancy 
s 
if unconscious where she was. At last she ex- § handed him a small package which came with 
claimed, “Ah! I know now, this is where dear her letter. He took it, and immediately pro~ 
mamma used to live. I dreamed I saw her last } ceeded to the library to examine it. There was 
night.” Just then Nancy put her head in at the g a little note evidently written with a trembling 
door. ‘Are youawake, Miss Harrie? Let me ; hand, and it simply said, ‘I consign my dear 
help you dress.” And Harrie was Beon arrayed 3 little daughter Harrie to the love and gare of By 
in one of her neat little frocks, fashioned by dear } brother, Ralph Ford,” and signed “Effie Read. 
mamma’s skillful fingers. } Enclosed was a portrait, painted by her hus- 

“What a pretty home!” said Harrie, as she i band’s hand. The sweet face was a shade graver 
stood at the door breathing the pure morning $ than when he saw her last, seven long years ago, 
air. But you haven’t got any flowers, Mrs. ° but it was the same face. Ralph Ford was deeply 
Nancy. Our garden at home is full of flowers.” moved. ‘Poor Effie!” he sighed, involuntarily, 

“I love flowers,” said Mrs. Nancy. But I$ and locked the letter and portrait in a private 
don’t have any time to take ‘care of them, and I $ drawer. 
guess your uncle Ralph don’t take much liking ’ But when he left the room, the old, proud look 
to them: Now your mother used to have the : returned. Much to Nancy’s surprise, and very 
garden full of flowers, and the house too, and ‘ agreeably too, he treated Harrie with courtesy 
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and poltiaiiees, but th e was a chilling reserve 3 doubted the propriety of ; 
srieved the affectionate : closures. ; 
child. Nevertheless, she was very happy ‘witht “Go on,” said Mr. Ford. “My little what? 






making further dis- 


ares 


ye Nancy, and the many loying words sent in “Your little missionary,” said Harrie, slowly. 
r Nancy’s letters, by papa and mamma to the Then seeing how graye he looked, she timidly 
“ “little missionary,” cheered her on in her work. : asked, ‘‘Are you angry with me, uncle Ralph?” 

~~" 
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ing more human-like every day, and it was allfam angry with myself. Now leave me,” he 
because of little Harrie.” sadded, kissing her. ‘For I want to write to ~ 
Harrie had been at Oakland about two months, § : that papa and mamma of yours.” And Harrie, - 
and her flower garden flourished finely. One { happy little Harrie, bounded away to tell the 
morning she gathered the prettiest of her floral ; good news to the delighted Nancy. ‘I knew 
pets, and softly stealing into her uncle’s library, } it would turn out just so,” she exclaimed, her 
laid the flowers on the table before him, and honest old face fairly shining with pleasure. “TI 
twining her little arm around his neck, ex- : knew he couldn’t help loving such a litile angel 
claimed, ‘‘My morning offering, uncle Ralph.” as you are, Miss Harrie.” 
“Which do you mean, Harrie?” he asked, $ Oakland had become a very happy place, and 
gently, ‘‘yourself or the flowers?” ; ‘call because of Miss Harrie.” It was a lovely 
“Both, dear uncle,” she answered, half laugh- $ morning, a few days after Mr. Ford sent his 
ing, half crying, as he took her in his arms and ; letter, one of Nature’s festal days. The flowers 
kissed her tenderly. bloomed never so brightly, and the birds were 
‘‘Now, Harrie,” he said, after a long, long $ gaily caroling their morning matins, and Harrie, 
silence, ‘‘tell me about your mother. When did} the sunny little bird, sang more sweetly than” 
she die?” S them all. The old stage again stopped before 
“Mamma die?” repeated the child, slowly, 3 the mansion, and this time put down Effie, Neddy, 
“mamma is not dead. Mrs, Nancy had a letter 3 ; and the baby. We will not attempt to describe 
from her last night.” < the meeting between the brother and sister. 
Ralph Ford was perfectly confounded. “T 3 They were a happy family, that day, at Oak- 
thought your parents were dead, and you had land, and the happiest of all was little Harrie. 
come to live with me.” § She is a blessed child,” said uncle Ralph, 
‘So I have come to live with you,” replied the $as she tripped away to bed, after giving them 
child, in her sweet, artless manner. ‘But papa$all her good night kiss on that never-to-be-for- 
and manima are well, and they let me come here 3 gotten evening. ‘She is a blessed little mis- 
to be your littlk——” and she paused as if she > sionary!” 


Nancy would persist that ‘‘Mr. Ralph was grow- | “Angry? Yes, but not with you, darling. I 
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GO, FALSE ONE, Go! 





BY W. 8. GAFFNEY. 





Go, false one, go! the magic spell 
That bound my soul to thee— 

Is broke; and from the chain of art 
I claim my liberty! 


Now go! and if you ever meet 
A love as true as mine— 

May wisdom guide you, fair false one, 
To make it wholly thine! 

Alas! that we had ever met, 
Thus and so soon to part! 

Alas! that I had ever loved 
To gain a bleeding heart! 

Oh, Fate! that I might e’er forget 
The past, the happy past; 
But memory still lingers yet. 
Over the rich repast! ' 


Yet nay! on earth, nor mortal can 
Love thee as strong, as well; 

Tiow I have loved thee, lovely one, 
Ifeaven alone can tell! 


But go! may Ieavenly blessings germ 
ig Within thy path, each day: 
May smiling angels guard thy life, 


¥ 
, And sorrows ward away. 


Whilst I—but nay, ’tis fate’s decree— 
Thou never canst be mine! 

The heart erst beating for thy sake 
Shall never more repine. 


One that I deemed an angel pure, 
In dreams comes to me yet; 
But slumber flying, I awake 
To new and fresh regret! 
Once more, farewell! nor think of one 
Who loved thee dearly, true; 
My idol! star! my heart’s first hope! 
A Jong—a last adieu! “ 


And yet T view thy moulded form, 
In ambrotypic art; 

And ah! its painted shadow is 
Thy liying counterpart! 
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AUNT SUSY BLAKRE’S BERAU. 





BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 





‘“‘Girts,” said aunt Susy Blake, laying down 3 after her. Seemed as if some of ’em would turn 
her knitting-work with a disturbed look upon $ into crazytics, and hey to be hurried to the In- 
her good-humored face; ‘do keep still a minute! $ sane Asylum house.” 
my head whirls round like a cider-mill with your : “Wall, Victory she had the reddest cheeks, 
continual clatteration! Silas says, that folks ?and the whitest forrad, and the brownest hair 
out to Washington want to diskiver everlastin’ $ you ever seed, and her teeth was jest like white 
motion—find something or ’nother that’ll keep § airthen, Everybody said, ‘what a butiful com- 
a-goin’ forever, and never want to stop—and it $  plexion Miss Aurill has got!’ and Victory, she 
seems to me as if you’d all got it! What is the$ got so stuck up with their soft-soapin’ that she 
matter, now?” 3 wouldn’t hardly speak to common folks. Sam 

“Aunt Susy,” said Nell Gorham, the youngest 3 Hayes fell in love with her the hardest kind; 
of the gay trio of girls, ‘“‘we were disputing § ; and the perdicament of his heart, ‘cording to hig 
about your affairs! Mag Reed says that you : own account, was alarmin’. Sometimes, he said, 
must have had a beau some time, and got disap- it beat so hard that all the town might a heard 
pointed in him, or something of the kind; Kate % \ it, if they had only been harkenin’; and then 
Smith says ‘fudge’ to everything Mag and I pro- § agin, it stopped beatin’ intirely, and he felt jest 
pose; and now, aunt Susy, if there has been any : as if he was nigh on to giving up the ghost. 
romance about your life, be kind enough to en- ; The doctor said that nothin’ ailed him but eatin’ 
lighten us, just to tease Kate Smith, if nothing $ : too much fish, and drinkin’ cider, but Sam said 
more!” Sit was all his love for Victory. One day it was 

“Yes, do, aunt!” put in Margaret Reed, from ; purposed that all the young folks in Squashtown 
the corner of the cosy lounge, ‘tell us about $ should go a pic-nicking, a kinder of a party you 
your beau, and I’ll give you this handkerchief ; * know, and they got sot on havin’ their time over 
the moment I’ve put the last stitch of embroidery $ ; in Paul Horn’s woods, on tother side of Tadpole 
on it! Please, aunt Susy, tell us all the court- } river. They went across on rafts, and Sam 
ship!” Margaret was curious in such matters. $ Hays undertook to git Victory over on his little 

Aunt Susy looked somewhat annoyed, but see- ‘fishin’ raft. Victory she got skairt, and Sam 


ing it was no use to oppose the request of the $ ; tried to comfort her by kissin’ of her kinder sly, . 


girls, she settled herself back in her rocking- 3 and Victory struck at Sam to keep him away, 
chair, took up her interminable stocking again, , and in the scrabble she fell off from the raft into 
gaye a preparatory hem! and began. ‘the river. ‘Saye me, Sam! save me! I’m a 

“Thirty year ago I was younger than I am : drownded woman! Sam! Sam!’ screamed Vic- 
now, though perhaps you won’t believe it, but $ tory, turnin’ over and over in the water, and 
the fact of it is, girls, when you haye lived as § thrashin’ round the master; and Sam jumped rite 
long as I have, you’ll be as old as I am, and like 4 in after her, and in tew minutes had her safe 
as not full as grey-headed, if you don’t color § s onto the raft again! But lawful rakes! where 


your hair with hair-dye, as I hope you won't. \ was her hair, and where was her red cheeks, and, 


Colored hair is a desate on folks, just like show- $ ‘ where was her white teeth? Her own mother 
in’ false colors in the army, it’s apt to get people } wouldn’t a knownd her! Her hair had turned as 
into difficulty. Now, there was Samuel Hughes } 4; grey as a rat, her skin was all yallar and puck- 


—good, smart young feller as there was in Lyn: § Sered, and ag for her teeth, they warn’t there!) 
ashtown; owned a big farm, and a yaller house, $ ‘ Everything about her tace worth lookin’ at had: 


aud a grey hoss. Almost any gal would have $ cleared out intirely! She was a sight to be seed! 


been glad to hey had him, but somehow Sam was $ The water, ye see, had washed the paint off of’ 


kinder hard to please. Byne-by, a stylish erit- : her face, and the dye-stuff out of her hair, and 


ter from the city, all flounces and flummydiddles, § ’ there she was, as homely an old gal as ever was ° 


came to visit Mahala Brown, Squire Brown’s : creationed. Sam, he never sed a word, but jest 

darter, Victory Aurill, her name was; and in a: clapped his hand on his stomach, and streaked 

fortnight all the fellers was nigh about ravin’ < it for home. If you want to make him mad, jest 
Vou. XXXIIT.—25 425 
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426 AUNT SUSY BLAKE’S BEAU. 
say Victory Aurill to him. So, my advice, to; ‘Law me! can’t you wait? The world wasn’t 
you, gals, is to let paintin’ yer hair and faces } made in a day, no more’n I got a beau in that 
alone, unless you can be satisfied never to go 3 time; and it ain’t best to drive business quite so 
nigh any water. Wig is a terrible thing to a much. Somehow you won’t seem to take no 
made-up woman.” ; puttin’ off, and if I must tell ye, I ’spose I must. 
«Oh, yes, to be sure, aunt!” cried Mag Reed, 3 3 My beau’s name was rather a peccooliar one— 
impatiently; “but what about your beau?” Seth Moses Udoxia Tumbottle. The boys—boys 
‘Want to hear about my beau, eh? How do} are allers hateful-actioned critter s—called him 
you know I ever had one?” asked aunt Susy, ¢ ; 3 by the four first letters of his four names—S, M, 
tartly. U, F—Smut. Seth Moses was a nice kind of a 
“Why, a handsome woman like you, aunty,” $chap as you’d see anywhere; wore a standin’ 
said Nell Gorham, appeasingly, ‘‘must have been ‘dicky, and had black hair and whiskers. He 
a pretty girl, and pretty girls are never without ; was powerful fond of verses, and allers carried 
beaux, you know!” a book writ by a friend of his, Mr. Byron, or 
“There now! Did you ever! exclaimed } some sich name. Twan’t no great things though; 
aunt Susy, with assumed disgust, but glancing precious little rhyme about it, and rhyme is all 
stealthily at the opposite mirror. ‘Well, gals, Sthe beauty of verses. Seth used to drop into 
the fact of it is, 1 was good-lookin’ once. Robert } our house pretty often, to talk politics with father 
Inkway said once that I was handsome as a big ; and eat apples and cider. Hehada eemenirous 
pippin apple; and Joe Brown said that of all é great eatatite. 
the gals in the town he liked the looks of me “T was about the matter of nineteen years old, 
the best! Them was tells worth havin’. There ; then; and as smart a: gal as you’d see anywhere. 
warn’t no fellers to speak of, in them times, $ LT could bake pies and cakes, and spin and weave, 
round Squashtown. ‘There was Tim Johnson, } and make butter and cheese jest like a book. 
but he squinted all the time as if he was lookin’ g ¢ Everybody was a-talkin’ about how caperble I 
through a spy-glass, and then there was Jerry § was. Seth Moses’ mother got cold at a trainin’, 
Wheeler. Poor Jerry! his nose was long enough § and it settled on her lungs and diagram, and the 
to bridge over the Merrimac river, any time! It {doctor said she’d got the inflammation of the 
would have been onpossible for a pairson of my $ pleurisy, and it wasn’t long before she died and 
temperature so romantic and full of sensibleness, $ left Seth Moses and his father, old Tumbottle, 
to have been happy with men of naturs so on- : orfins. It was a kinder of a sad case, no wimmen 
congenitive. Ye see, I am naturally of a kinder § 3 folks about to look after their things; and folks 
high-flyin’ turn—like to see the sublimatories of $ said that Seth Moses was a-gwine to git married. 
natur’ as prohibited in the great mountains and $ Old Tumbottle had a fine house, with pizarros 
the roaring spatteracts! Natur’ is a powerful § Sand whitlows and invigorators all over it; and 
eretur; and I’d rather see the ocean in a state $ : there was a famous big winder in the parlor, 
of turpentine with the lashing of rude Borax, $ 3 curtained off from the rest of the room, that 
than to gaze upon all the splendorifferousness 3 they called the confectionary—a place to put 
of the Crystal Palace, or Queen Victoria’s red 3 plants in, ye know. It was a first-rate chance 
petticoat! Thems my sentiments!” ‘for any gal, folks said; and father and mother 
«But your beau?” queried Kate. $ were nigh bout crazy for me to have Seth Moses. 
«Sure enuff! I'd about forgot. Now, I ain’ t$ To tell the plain truth, gals, I shouldn’t have 
no great hand to go all round the wood-shed 3 been a mite offended about doin’ jest as my pair- 
a-tellin’ anything. Some folks is. There’s old Sents wanted me to. It’s one of the Ten Com- 
uncle Nat, for one. He’s been a powerful sailor, ; mandments. 
and he allers has a great sight to say about fur- } «Wall, as I sed before, I was a reemarkable 
yen countries. He go to the Subterranean Sea, ; smart creetur—there ain’t many smart gals now- 
where all the folks that liv’ git swallered up in ; days. Folks did bring up their gals to know 
airthquakes, and from there to Mt. Chimbly- 3 nothin’ of any consequence; and the amount of 
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- Razor, and then back to the rock of Glib-Stalter it is jest this—the men that marry ’em git tre- 


to tell you that he’s got the toothache! For my } menjuously cheated! Now there’s Squire Dye- 
part, I’m glad I don’t know so much about the } house’s wife—don’t know how to make a puddin’ 
world! Sakes alive! sich folks are enough to : nor fry a slap-jack! Lays on the sofer all day 
wear a body out! Circumbobberating the airth and reads the novels; and lets her table set rite 


after nothin’ !’’ ' Vin the floor, with all the dirty dishes on it, till 
‘Yes, but the beau?” cried the three girls at $ the squire gets home to dinner. Then she flies 
once. round like a mouse in a hot skillet; and they say 
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that the squire—poor man! has took up eatin’ } ‘No,’ sez I, “pears as if the settle don’t jest fit 
his dinner in a refrigerator. Awful doins! But $ ye; spose’n I beat it up?’ ‘Susy,’ sez he, jumpin’ 
to come back to Seth Moses. Seth was real} up all of a sudden, ‘I’ve got somethin’ on my 
ginerous—didn’t mind a ninepence no more’n $mind!’ | ‘Law well!’ sez I, ‘take it off then if it 
you would a grey bean. He used to bring me $ distresses ye; what is it, yer new watch-chain?’ 
the sightest of candy and peppermints—father $ ‘Susy,’ sez he, poppin’ down on the bilin’ hot 
said to make me sweet—but Seth Moses jest’ harth, (burnt a hole in each knee of his trowses,) 
squeezed my hand, and said, ter’ble low and ten- § ‘Susy, [love ye! You are my star! Of all the 
der-like, ‘As if you wasn’t sweet enuff now, S heavenly planters that tread the sky and wraps 
Susy!’ Of course, gals, I don’t expect you to : their splenderifferousness in the clouds, thou art 
tell of this nonsense. It wouldn’t be fair. <the brightest!’ I have said before that Seth 

‘We had a tame monkey in our family—uncle $ Moses was very romantic, if the boys did call 
Nat brought him from Greenland, or the West {him ‘Smut;’ and I was jest a gwine to be as 
Ingies, I forget which; and Snip, that was his} pulite as he was, when onlucky enuff, I chap-— 
name, was a desprit favorite with us all. The ; pened to turn my eyes toward the tother corner 
way he used to cut up was astonishin’. Jest § of the fire-place; and oh, that monkey! Dear — 
what he seed anybody do—he’d go rite away and $ sake! I’ve abominationated a monkey forever, — 
do hisself.. Snip owed Seth Moses a grudge, be- 3 all on account of that Snip! There he was, 
cause Seth tied a bell to his tail one time, and squat down on his knees afore our old dog > 
sot everybody to laffin’ at him, so Snip he was $ Rover, his paws histed up jest like Seth’s hands, 
deetarmined to torment him all he could. He’d : and his head bobbin’, and his eyes rollin’ about — 
steal his handkercher and wipe the dog’s nose gorfully. I couldn’t stand it, and I tickled rite 





wr 


w 


with it, and once he got the precious book that 3 out a-lafiin’. \ % 9 

Mr. Byron writ, out of Seth’s coat pocket, and 3 «Oh! you monkey! you monkey!’ sez I, laffin’ * ‘ 

dropped it into the slop-pail! Nigh about ruin- $ away as tight as ever I could. : 

nated it! : “Seth, poor, foolish toad! thought I meant = 
“Wall, Seth Moses kept on visitin’ to our 3 him, and he was awful mad, I can tell you. He » “| tee 

house, till we looked out for his comin’ every ; got rite up off from the harth, grabbed his hat, ss 

night asa settled pint. Arter awhile, father $and aimed at the door. I tried to exploterate « 

and mother got to droppin’ off, and leavin’ Seth 3 the matter to him, but he wouldn’t take no kind 

and me alone on the old settle afore the kitchen $ of a hearin’ of it; and went off, slammin’ the __ 

fire. At sich times I ginerally knit and Seth {door to behind him. Thatwas the lastof his 


twirled his thumbs. Real interestin’ for us to $being my beau. Two weeks after, he married 
experience if it ain’t quite so interestin’ for you} Sarah Jones, and took her home to his nice 
to: hear. One night, ’twas in March; and I’ve 3 house with all its inyigorators, I’ve lived with- 
despised ‘the month ever sense—Seth came over § out him though, and got along tolerably well. 


as usual. About eight o’clock father went to 
bed, or reetried, if that suits you any better, and 
mother did likewise. Seth he sot kind of oneasy- 
like, and I didn’t know as the settle-cushion was 
beat up right for him. So, sez I, ‘Seth, what’s 
the matter? You don’t act as if you sot com- 
fortable!’ ‘Don’t 1? sez he, fidgetin’ about. 








BY ELIZABETH BOUTON. 





Sr1Nq, sing! joyous bird, in the bright morning sun, 

Oh! sing, for the reign of stern Winter is done, 

Pour forth all thy gladness in strains wild and free, 

And I will rejoice in the Spring-time with thee. 

My own heart like thine, joyous bird! has been chilled, 

My song like thine own has been saddened and stilled, 
But now we together in concert will sing 

A thanksgiving song for the coming of Spring. 

Up, up! through the sunlight, sweet warbler, mount high, 
And carol thy praises in fields of the sky, 


Sclomatimed I think that monkey did a blessed 
good job for me, for they do say that Seth Moses 
$ drinks and scolds at his wife. 

: ‘‘Howsomever, I should kinder have liked to 
sa’ tried the married state, jest to see how I 
® should a’ liked it. It couldn’t have done no 
ost anyhow.” 
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> Oh! could I but soar through the azure with thee, — * ? ‘ 
2 aa . °4 
§ On pinions as buoyant, as happy and free. ; : 
3 Human passions disturb not thine innocent breast, ; ie a 
3 Nor cares such as ours thy spirits oppress, = ’ 


§ Cold friends never wound thee, nor false ones deceive, 


} Then sing, happy bird, and leave mortals to grieve. 


s Thou hast gone from my sight, pretty creature of air, 

3 And hast wiled from my heart half its weight of dull care, 
3 Thanks, thanks to His goodness who taught thee to sing 
‘ That free, happv strain, sweetest warble Spring. 


One, 





Do you believe him?” 


head aside as if of the burden of the great wis- 


finding that his master did not speak to him, } 
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THE JUDGH. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “SUSY I——’S DIARY.” 





CHAPTER I. 


“J gurss he did though, one day, in the year 
of our Lord one thousand, eight hundred and 
twelye.—Togus!” The Judge began with speak- 
‘in g¢ to Zophiel, dead centuries perhaps ago; ended 
with speaking to a black, pleasant eyed pointer, 
sitting upright on his haunches close to him. 
«oous, a man named Zophiel says that 


‘ of pain and longing, half of pleasantness, cver 
Sthe elegant apartment, and letting them rest, at 
last, on the soft chair, mate to his own. And 
‘ he rose, dear reader, went with tender manner, 
| respectful steps, toward the chair and drew it 
‘ out of its far corner to the table near his own; 
and had pleasure in doing it—albeit, a little 
ashamed of it; albeit, he looked out Togus’ way 
to see if Togus saw him. Togus didn’t. Togus 
was startling in his sleep, dreaming of neighbor 
Pingree’s new cow and her frightfully crooked, 
significant horns. 
; That the Judge had pleasure in bringing the 
dom atop, and had a queerer expression in his { chair up, was clear enough; for the pain was 
eyes than can be imagined, indicating that he from that moment gone out of his look. Only a 
inwardly admired the idea, or inwardly laughed $ yery becoming, very rich shade of the yearning 
at it as ‘not fit for the dogs.” One could not} was left, an effective blending for the brightness 
make out which. So his master called him by : of his satisfaction. He stood by the chair—and 


‘God never formed a soul 
Without its own peculiar mate? 


Togus listened, pricked his ears up, tipped his 


‘ 
t 
t 
t 
; 
t 
‘ 
t 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
: 
‘ 
§ 
\ 


‘a new name, “Sir Oracle;” inquiring of him { liked the proximity. One elbow was on the 


syhether he did not think he was an intelligent: mantle-piece; his fingers were shifting an ivory 
‘companion. Togus didn’t. He saw his master’s? folder back and forth. He seemed estimating 
sneer and was ashamed of himself. He dropped § the capabilities of the place to fill and satisfy a 
his long nose, looking up through his brows; and ? life, larger, ever so much, than Togus; ever so 
{much higher, richer and more exacting. For 
that on the contrary, he kept his eyes on him, : his eyes, after much contemplation, in other 
svith unwonted stillness of tongue and every ¢ parts of the room, dwelt on the collection of 
muscle, as if he were estimating all his—Togus’ } books—excellent, as it was said, beyond any 


—capabilities, little and great, as a companion, ‘ 
he slunk away, lay down in a corner, with ai 
sigh, with a sigh adjusted and readjusted his § 
nose on his soft paws. His eyes were on his } 
master, the while; his master’s eyes, the while, t 
were on him, and on the carpet, by turns. He} 
said once—not loud enough for Togus to under- 3 
stand, although he lifted his head sharply and 
tried to make out what it meant, ‘He loves my 

hand, poor old fellow! I don’t know—perhaps } 


other at Northampton, on all manner of philo- 
sophies, histories, biographies, criticisms, lan- 
guages, theologies and poesies. (There were 
now few works of fiction, he reflected. Irving, 
Scott and Cooper; those were all. His mind 
began to run over arrays of Dickens, arrays of 
Edgeworth, and arrays of one thing and another, 
she should bring if she chose. His mind had 
pleasure in dwelling on the accession. He crossed 
over—without thinking of Togus this time, poor 


he would die on my graye. At any rate, he $ Togus!—to see what volumes could be sent away, 
svould have a changed time of it if 1 were gone. ‘what pushed and jammed together to give the 
I know this, and this is all. If there is, any- new ones room.) He stopped before the few 
where in this wide world, one,” (the Judge did; beautiful, choice engravings that adorned his 
not mean one dog, best reader: it would be $ walls; stopped longest before his new, large 
laughable if the reader supposed so; a winning } ‘«‘Eyangeline,” thinking, ‘‘ Ah, could he find 
shape was in his mind; a shape soft, tender, § anywhere, out of Longfellow’s book and beyond 
graceful and noble,) ‘if there is one, and if I$ the wonderful picture that the artist had made, 
could find her; if she would be as faithful to my 3 face so tender, so true, so full of the best sort 
hand as he is, and, at the same time, be a com- Sof beauty as that? If he could, would it not 
panion, a light of grace and intelligence on all} be rich to live, rich to die? Would not poverty 
ae ee his eyes, with looks half $ be the same as riches, and labor the same as 
ws ad 
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refreshment and repose to the soul blessed with } often ought to care.” The Judge heard a ripe, 
such a mate? $ most agreeable voice reply. Maas 
Yes, God knew. This was what he longed for: You? Yes, of course. Every woman thinks 
every day of his life—looking round on the ordi- $so, I suppose. Butamanshould be aman. Is 
nary, jabbering, giggling, nonsensical sort of $ this all, Agnes?” 
women, (pardon the old bachelor; but he did § Yes, it was all. The Judge heard the light- 
make use of all these terms, standing there; robed figure say so; and then, through the 
before ‘‘Evangeline,”) until his heart was torn $ larches, cedars, and spruces planted thickly in 
and distressed with the longing. Wanting this, } his yard—to shut himself, eyes, thoughts, body, 
discouraged about ever finding it, was what had $ soul, in, to shut his neighbors and the passers-+ 
made him odd, cross, and old before his time $ by, eyes, thoughts, body and soul, out—he saw 
so that these things, oftener than any others, $ her move with easy dignity up the walk to the 
perhaps, were said of him, ‘You never know $ house. RE 
where you'll find him”’—meaning, “You never} My cousin’s a fine fellow, a capital fellow,” 
know what his mood will be’—‘Eyerybody is the Judge heard the major say, farther, on the 
afraid of him,” and «There goes the old Judge; $ way, as he was making haste to overtake his 
old Judge Stinson.” It was indeed no uncom-: companion. The lady did not speak; and he 
mon remark, when it was seen how bappy Togus ; was beginning to go on, ‘* He’s—you never have 
was, attending him in his walks, ‘His dog loves ‘seen him, Agnes?” 
him, it seems. There must be some good-na-$ «No, Major Pingree.” 
tured spot in him somewhere.” He had himself : « “Well—see this new kind of border-moss of 
overheard some such remarks, spoken with in- 3 my wife’s. If you do see him, you’ll say he’s a 
advertent distinctness, in some of the paths of $ trump. ‘The ladies almost divide him, limb from 
Round Hill, or beside the river, or on the side é limb.” 


walk close beyond his own shrub-and-tree en-? ‘Ha—they do? I am sorry you said that of " 


s 
vironment. He had heard them oftenest from $ him, major. I am afraid he’s a poor, weak 





young, pert and pretty lips. So he reflected § thing. The moss is beautiful ea 
now, when his mind took a turn that way; and$ «Yes, but, confound the moss, I want to settle 
he felt it dishearten the new, over-susceptible $ this about my cousin. He’s 2 





dreams and hopes. So he said, so loud—ex-? “Darling!” the Judge heard Mrs. Pingree’s 
ploding it, as it were, on a long breath—that $ lively, friendly voice say at the door. Mrs. Pin- 
Togus was awakened, ‘‘Heigho! well, I don’t3 gree had a voice that the Judge liked. This he 
know, I am sure.” 3 had many a time said to himself; he had many a 

This was in the evening, when, the business $time asked Togus, when he saw Togus listening, 
of the day and supper over, he had come, as was}if he did not like it. ‘You were a darling to 
his wont, with his newspapers, and some law- ; come! TI was afraid you wouldn’t.” 
book just out of the press, to the back parlor, t» $ «Oh, well, I would come, it had been go long. 
read, think, talk with Togus, and—doze perhaps. } What a long time it has been!—and you have 
Although, this evening, he neither read, nor 3 been growing handsomer eyery day; hasn’t she, 
dozed, nor talked with Togus, as has been geen. $ Major Pingree?” 

It is doubtful whether the Judge could have 3 Then they laughed. The major, shifting basket 
told, if one had got hold of a button on each side ? and shawl over to his wife’s arm, (at least this 
and questioned him ever so closely, exactly how ; was what the action looked like’ through the 
his mind came to take the turn it did that even- 3 trees,) said, ‘ ‘Pretty is, that pretty does,’ 
ing. We can tell though. We know; or can ‘ Agnes. Wait till you’ve seen something of her— 
conjecture. That day, when he came up between 3 of her carryings-on, in general. Good morning, 
breakfast and dinner, his neighbor, Major Pin- } Agnes. I’m going down town again, of an errand. 
gree, was alighting at his gate and helping a ; Wife, have you got all you want?” 
gracefully moving figure in light grey traveling { For dinner, the Judge knew he meant. For 
clothes, alight. Now, the major was always 3 dinner, his wife no doubt knew he meant. But 
talking. This time he was saying, in a strong $ she said, her merry voice twisted into complaint, 
way common.to him, “I told cousin David he} «All but a better husband. I wish I had a bet- 
was a jackass to care what his political oppo-% ter husband!” 5 i e 
nents said about him, Any man is.” He was$ The Judge heard the ladies laugh, retreating 
searching the carriage, loading his arms with 3 within the rooms; heard the major laugh, run- 
his companion’s shawl and parcels. : ning down the steps and out the walk to his car- 

“Oh, I don’t know. I think a man must, and { riage. 
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broke the shining link at once and put it away § 
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As we haye said, the Judge was not fairly and { high as he could; namely, to the tip of the flag- 
steadily conscious, that evening, that the genial 3 staff above the Mt. Holyoke House. ‘You are 
spirit filling the large chair, filling all the place, $ busy, I see, with these trenches, You had better 
as it were, with a new sort of blessedness, was { go and ask Mr. Clapp to let me have one of his 
clothed with the same light, soft garments, the ¢ men to-day. You had better go directly after 
same steady grace, the same dignity he had dis- ; breakfast; or, now, that we may be sure of our 
cerned that morning in the new guest at Major 3 : man. You may come first and see what trees I 
Pingree’s; or that it was the same voice that fell § will—or give me a piece of chalk. Haye you 
now and then on his ear. If it did, now and$ got any here?” The Judge was looking round 
then, come into his mind to connect them, he ; per pie garden implements. 

“No, sir.” And was his master demented that 
from him; broke it with tender hands, though; < morning? Always, before this, clear, consistent, 
put it with tender hands away. $ cool, brief, what meant the haste, confusion, one- 

i cdeaneasi that morning? ‘No, sir; he would 
bring the chalk.” THe went inside the green- 
CHAPTER Il. Shouse door, close by, and there he put his hand 

Tur Judge was in his garden early the next. ‘ on it. When he brought it, his looks said, “If 
morning. And, by-the-way, he had looked into § you are a little bottom-upward, or anything, this 
the library as he came, to see if it was utterly § ¢ morning, honored sir, I advise you to haul up 
vacant, if the spirit had utterly gone. The spirit § $ where you are and make an adjustment.” 
had gone; the room was very desolate. But, 3 And the Judge, bless him! was ashamed before 
when he came into his yard, it was better, : the look, and went his way with unprecedented 
brighter; for he knew that the spirit was nearer; } celerity, running over Togus as he went. Now 
his thoughts went at once over hedge and paling § Togus had been trying all the morning to get his 
up into Major Pingree’s chambers, where a lady $ master’s notice. He kept near him first, watch- 
in light clothes sat reading her chapter, or per- 3 sing his face respectfully, confident of a recogni- 
chance looking out upon the same morning of § ; tion; ran off next after a strange pussy-cat, 
beauty that gave such joy to him. He yeined 3 : chasing her like lightning quite off the grounds, 
them—the thoughts—when he found where they § Sand came back to be praised for it. Finding 
were going. He pulled the reins tightly, saying, $ «this also fail, he betook himself back to the 
“Tm a fool if I let my thoughts go there;” but § paling between his master’s grapery and Major 
it did no good, pulling reins, or accusing him- : Pingree’s cow-yard, where he began to teaze 
self; the thoughts would go, and at last he let crook-horn through the bars, thus unwittingly 
them—when he found, that is, how they seemed 3 visiting his master’s slight with its legitimate 
to go carrying and bringing somewhat, between : vengeance. For was not crook-horn’s anger 
him and her; between him and the light-robed, : mighty? Did she not come rushing, her head 
sweet-voiced figure of yesterday, the light-robed, down, her horns ready and longing to send 
sweet-voiced figure of last evening. He knew it 3 Togus to Tophet? Did not the barking and 
now, and could not get away from it. Soon he $ braying fill all the place, and fill the Judge with 
wwas done trying to get away. Soon he gave { vexation, lest she should mind it, reading her 
himself quite up to the spirit and to the morning, é chapter, or looking out upon the morning? So 
and was a happy man. She went to see him. And when he came and 

He wished there was not such a wilderness § ‘saw what a common, yelping cur Togus was 
about his doors. He wondered he had ever en- § : ’ making of himself, instead of reading the lesson, 
dured it. He would have half of it cleared away he said with surprise, ‘‘Togus, don’t you know 
that very day. ‘ better?” whereas he should have said to himself, 

“Caleb.” ; «Judge Stinson, did you not know better? Next 

‘‘What, sir??? came up out of a celery-trench. § : ; time, speak to your dog, when he craves it, and 
Pretty soon a head came up. The Judge step- § Seall him goad The praise shall keep him in 
ped with a new air of business out toward him. § goodness.” 
“Here, ’m going to have some of the trees cut § 
away out of my yard; it ought to have been done 3 CHAPTER III. 
in the fall.” Tur Judge had few thoughts, after this, that 

And, apropos, this was what the gardener was § did not set at least one foot over the enclosure 
thinking, that it ought to have been done in the «between him and Major Pingree. He called 
fall. It was thinking this, that made him tip his } himself ‘‘an old fool,” sometimes, rehearsing one 
head and lift his brows, looking as far and as‘ by one the strictures upon himself he had heard 
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from the pert, pretty lips, to confirm the accu- 3 saying, ‘(He was in something of a hurry. But 
sation. But it did no good. The poor, solitary § he needn’t have been; needn’t have torn himself 
interests would still go over there, searching, ; off. That wasn’t necessary. He needn’t have 
longing. As each day sped, (each day rendering } apologized for it. This was the blunder, after 
him some new indications of the grace in all her $ all—apologizing, thinking it necessary; thinking 
movements and life,) he longed more and more, $ ; that I cared whether he stopped or not.” It was 
longed inexpressibly to go and be there beside § gall bravado, though, in the Judge. It was be- 
her; to speak to her and say, ‘‘I want you there § $ cause he did care, that he stood there with dis- 
in the solitary rooms; here in the solitary heart.” ; § appointed heart, complaining. 

The longing tore him at times, and he went away, $ 3 Just as the Judge returned from his walk, that 
out of the house, out of the yard, to see if it day, Miss Clement came out into the piazza to 
could be shaken off, if her image, her voice could § : meet the major, who was coming to dinner. The 
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be got rid of, by putting miles and miles between § Judge, seeing that, through the thin branches of . 


him and her. One time when he was walking, $a larch, made precipitate haste to get into the 
he gave himself this lesson. ‘You want her. § house, out of the sight of it. But he could not 
You have never seen form and movements like $ help hearing her say, ‘‘Have you any letters for 
hers, or any that pleased you a thousandth part ; me, Major Pingree?” Could not help hearing 
as well. You have never heard voice like hers. : the major’s, ‘Yes, one. And I was devilishly 
Her voice will linger in your heart and be there, $ tempted, as I came along, to drop it in where 
a regret, all the rest of the days of your life. § the workmen were filling the gas-pipesin. I’m 
She is, it may be, the only one, in all the world, : jealous of it; for cousin Davyid’s sake, you see. 
for you. It may be that you are the only one $ ¢ You understand, don’t you?” 
in all the world for her. Still you let it all go ; “Humph!? And the Judge was glad to bee in 
by. She will marry a dolt, perhaps; you will the hall, banging the door after him. 
die a solitary old man.” But propitiation was hold of him again the 
Apropos, if the reader asks how the Judge came ; next morning. He did not like the major; he 
to know, as it seems he did, that she was free, § ; doubted if he ever would. But he liked his wife; 
we answer, he heard as much, one evening, when ; liked somebody else; so, as he was looking round 
the major’s folks were sitting in their piazza ; amongst his vines, he broke off some cucumbers, 
and he in his. He heard the major say, ‘You $ the first and only. The gardener, Caleb, had 
neyer’ll be married if you wait for Jupiter, or ‘ been fostering them, petting them; had been talk- 
some of the gods to come and offer. You won’t ti ing altogether of them lately, saying, ‘‘They’re 
find a perfect man, Agnes Clement.” ‘No,’ she } the earliest in town, sir. You can’t find any so 
answered, and her yoice, thick with feeling, } for’ard in all Nor’ampton; not even over to 
thrilled every nerve in the Judges’ body—‘*but § West’s an’ Woodford’s; for I was over yest’day 
perhaps I shall find a good man. There are $on purpose to see.” They were his beauties. 
good, honorable, steadfast men, in the world, 1¢ But the Judge cut them off, and handed them 
hope, Major Pingree.” over the hedge to a servant girl gathering salad, 
On the Judge’s return from his walk, that day, $ ‘For Mrs. Pingree, with his compliments.” 
he could, by halting a little, speak with Major He saw a few baskets of nice strawberries, the 
Pingree at his gate. ‘The major was just coming : next day from Savannah, the first in the market. 
up from his business, walking. The Judge would $ He bought those; with no settled purpose of 
speak to him, he thought. Perhaps that would $ sending them in; still his mind did, in a running 
amount to something. Perhaps it would lead to ; way, connect the rare, delicate, rich fruit with 
their speaking again; to their speaking often; the guest at Major Pingree’s. We do not mean 
to friendly meetings between the families; to— § ; that he compared them—the berries and her lips, 
to— 5 8 say. This the reader as well as we, would know 
“How do you do, Major Pingree?” extending ¢ ; that he could not do, if the reader as well as we, 
his hand in a hearty manner. ‘How are you, < knew how the Judge had seen that she was in- 
this morning?” $ deed no ‘*‘snow-and-rose-bloom maiden,” but a 
“Well; thank you! well, Judge Stinson; but$ woman from whom the years had taken much 
in a devilish hurry; wife waiting; children wait-§ that was budding and fair, to whom, thank God! 
ing, greedy as ravens for their supper; good-by, 3 they had imparted more that was ripe, tender, 
good-by, Judge.” and winning. It was seeing this, perhaps, that, 
And the major’s back was turned. He was $ more than any other thing, made him love her 
hurrying away. Our sensitive Judge was look- 3 already. He pitied her a little, or, at any rate, 
ing abstractedly after him, his arm on the gate, $ felt very tenderly toward her, thinking about it; 
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sitting in his arm-chair, with the other arm-chair 3 mother-in-law, poor fellow! This I know; for 
near, of an evening. In tones whose mellow ca- $ one who was servant in the family years and 
dence struck even himself, he said, “She too < years told me go. Eddy, if you had no mother, 
passes, bless her!” Sif you were crossed and found fault with, at 
S every turn, as he used to be, you don’t know 
S what kind of a man you would be. Remember 
CHAPTER IV. ° this. As it is, at any rate, if you grow up to 
“Is that possible?” It was Miss Clement’s § be as strictly honorable, as true and good a man 
voice, and, and for some reason—he could not 3 as Judge Stinson is, I shall be happy and proud 
have told what—the Judge did not like the sound 3of my boy.” They were all silent a few mo- 
of it. : ments;” the major, with his head down, was 
It was a hot evening. The Pingrees were all turning his knife in his fingers. ‘And your 
out in their piazza, the Judge and Togus were } father thinks the same, Eddy,” Mrs. Pingree 
out in theirs. : added, after having looked at her husband; and 
‘It’s all true that I tell you,’ answered Major 3 her voice was very kind, very gentle. 
Pingree. ‘‘He’s talented; the best lawyer in} «Do you, father?” asked Eddy, after having 
the county, no doubt. This is what everybody } studied his father’s face a moment, 
will tell you of him. But everybody will tell § “Yes, my son, father does,” the major replied, 
you he’s cross and odd as the hills.” ‘ drawing himself up and pocketing his knife. «I 
“Yes, Miss Agnes!” strenuously interposed 3 said, my son, that he is very honorable, very 
large-eyed Eddy, scrambling over his mother ¢ much respected, very talented——” 
and Miss Clement’s feet and skirts, to get near; «Vou said he’s cross too and snubs the law- 
them. ‘Yes! and that black dog of his—his } yers—__” 
name is Togus—he’s just as cross and queer a} They all laughed. Mrs. Pingree reminded 
dog as his master is. Ha! I guess you'd laugh Kiddy that they were all cross sometimes; and 
some to see him and crook-horn fight. Ain’t it 3 asked him if he hadn’t sometimes seen a boy 
fun, father? Father! wasn’t it fun, when you ‘named Eddy Pingree ‘snub”—as he called it— 
saw it? Father!” $ his little sister Bessy. ‘‘Hurra! he guessed he 
“He's respected; this everybody will tell you, $ had as much as once. Come, Bessy; he wanted 
too,” went on the major, not heeding Eddy’s ‘ to tell her something he had thought of.” Eddy 
eager questionings. ‘But he’s——” the Judge $ and pleasant-eyed Bessy went down the walk 
here moved his chair and spoke to Togus, that ‘together, walking slowly, with great thinking, 
he might not hear. But he heard; and, some- 8 Eddy tipping his head sidewise over to hers, 
how, with wondrous distinctness, albeit the major $ whispering. 
did certainly speak ‘in suppressed tones—‘‘he’s § “Togus, come, poor old Togus!” the Judge 
cross! that’s the long and the short of it! in ‘said, speaking in low tones to his dog. ‘“Let’s 
court, and out of court. Many a young, inex- 3 go in, Togus.” 
perienced lawyer is as afraid of him as he would : Togus had been lying beside his master’s 
be of a bear.” Schair, getting what sleep he could, for the 
«That’s a pity!” and now every nerve in the $ sounds—heard only by himself—of the uneasy 
Judge was strained to hear. “He ought to re- $ hoofs in his master and Major Pingree’s stables; 
member the time when he was young and in need $ and especially, for sounds of hateful crook-horn, 
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of encouragement.” ° lowing and making a fuss for her contemptible 
“Pd fix ’m!” said Eddy, “if I was a lawyer, $ black calf. Would he not give her a barking 
and he undertook——” {and an onset the next day, that she would re- 


“Eddy!” said Mrs. Pingree, with impatience ? member? He guessed he would. He guessed— 
in her tones—a quality the Judge had never § but he was sleepy; and, packing his nose be- 
heard in it before, often as he had heard it $ tween his paws once more, he was falling asleep 
speaking to husband, children, servants and when his master’s yoice aroused him. 
tradesmen. “I wish you wouldn’t rag my § The Judge was picking up his newspapers 
skirts in such a manner, And, my son,” she’ from the floor of the piazza, when he heard the 
added, ‘‘you don’t understand about the Judge. ; patter of the children’s feet running back; heard 
You are not old enough, (if indeed we are any $ Hddy say, ‘* Mother!” 
of us old enough, or far-seeing, wise enough to $ “What, my boy?” 
understand about him, or anybody.) The Judge ; “Tve got a plan! I thought it all out myself 
lost his mother when he was a little child, Agnes, 3 and told Bessy. When we go up Mt. Holyoke 
dear,” plead the voice; “and he had a hard to-morrow or next day, I want himto go. Judge 
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Stinson, I mean. Can he, mother? Can he, 3 miserable nights, on account of your rebuffs, 
father? I’ve thought how we can do it, as well $ You—God knows, poor man, that you’ye had 
as not.” $ but a lonely life of it from your earliest child- 
“Yes, of course he has,” laughed the major. ; hood, even to this hour. God knows this and 
“There was never such a brain for planning. 3 pities it. But he has given you uncommon 
What is it, Eddy, boy? lLet’s have the plan.” } talent, strength, discernment; this you know, 
He listened as if expecting to hear something to § without vanity. Some endowment you possess, 
langh at, and he did. Perhaps, though, the ex- $ by which, whenever you unbend and lay your- 
pectation, betraying itself in his tones, in the $self out to attention and friendliness, you make 
air with which he listened, didit; since Eddy’s 3 § people love you with deepest sincerity and ardor. 
eyes, going from one to the other, saw it; since } This also you know, without vanity. Use it 
he was flurried seeing it. $ then oftener. Put the irritability far away, out 
‘Out with it,” urged the major. 3 of your words, out of your life. Be steadfastly 
Eddy looked at his mother and kept hold of $ kind. Be yourself, to be sure, (keep your own 
her fingers, as he said, “I’ve thought, mother, : clear apis ena: ) but be kind, henceforth 
how we can do when we get to the car. You3and forever.” Much else he said to himself, 
and father and Bessy can go up the mountain, { reasoning, struggling. He was not sorry that 
in the car once, Judge Stinson, Miss Agnes and} she knew his irritability and all his faulis. He 
I can go up in the car twice. Then, you see, ; was glad. He liked it best that she should know 
we shall all be up there.” Shim just as he was. He would like to think of 
The major roared. Mrs. Pingree smiled, but this after she was gone. She would, perhaps, 
very quietly, with kind, encouraging eyes on} feel the more interested in him, on account of 
her boy. She called him a good boy, and said $ Sit. When he remembered what a voice she had, 
they would see about his plan. It was a good, § he believed that she would; and he knew that 
generous plan; he was a good, generous boy. 3 this was what he wanted of her now; knew that 
Togus kept near his master, watching him ; now it was all that he wanted—or, at any rate, 
with thoughtful, intelligent eyes, after they ¢ 2 was all he would now ask, or accept, of her. 
reached the library. When the Judge saw this,’ When the day broke, as it did in matchless 
he was touched by it. He said, “Good, old { serenity and beauty, the Judge was still up, sit- 
faithful Togus!’’ and his yoice, his look, his $ ting with pale, contemplative, but elevated mien, 
attitude in bending, the outstretch of his hand, $ : reading out of a little book, his light dim, his 
would each have smote the heart of the reader { head bent low, abstractedly over the page. He 
with sympathy, if the reader had been there to § read this passage twice, ‘‘Let him who gropes 
see. As it was, there was nobody but Togus. 3 painfully in darkness or uncertain light, and 
Togus heard the praise with dignity, keeping § prays vehemently that the dawn may ripen into 
the grave eyes still on his master’s troubled fea- § day, lay this precept to heart, which to me was 
tures. He lay down, by-and-by, and went to Sof invaluable ‘service: ‘Do the duty which lies 
sleep. His master told him to. And then the : nearest thee,’ which thou knowest to be duty! 
Judge ‘wrestled’ with the circumstances of § Thy second duty will already have become 
those days, of that night; wrestled mightily and § clearer.” When he drew himself up from pon- 
with no little conflicting pain and confusion, at} dering upon this passage, (upon what schemes 
first. He said to himself, ‘Let not anger against § of usefulness and duty lay nearest to him,) he 
the major come near your heart to embitter it. } saw that it was morning. Still was there the 
He gave his true impressions of you. He has$ feeling of loss upon him, of having renounced 
heard these things said of you. Young members 3 somewhat, of missing it. Somewhere in Goethe 
who were afraid before your exactions of them, ! it is written, “It is only with renunciation that 
before your irritability, have let their fear and ; life, properly speaking, is said to begin.” We 
pain be seen. The fear and pain have corrected 3 miss the hope, however, the joy, the love, what- 
some of the vanity, the ignorance, the foolish-$ ever it was; and have often sadness gnawing at 
ness that were banes to them, abominations to $ Sour hearts, at the same time that we say, with 
you; this you know; for this, more than one, ; shining faces, ‘*Let it go. Because it went, a 
thus corrected and amended, has told you after- ; greater good has come.” 
ward with gratitude. But you have been cross : One thing, as we are thinking, would surely 
Sometimes, many a time, when you had not this } be best of all—if the so-called earthly joy might 
motive. You have given pain to many who loved } ; come and settle down with us and be to us a 
you, looked up to you longing for your appro- § : divine joy also. And this i is what the Judge 
bation; who, no doubt, have had mortified, § thought, looking where the vermilion clouds 
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appeared through the pines; and on the other } briskness. ‘‘Let me see if there isn’t a bud 
side, where the silvery mist lay peacefully over : there, somewhere. Ha! thereis! cod, David, 
the town sleeping below; is what he thought : you're caught!” 

sighing, in spite of himself; in spite of himself} The Judge went on, out of his gate, down the 
wishing it had been for him to call her his, to hill, with vexation, thinking, ‘‘Ah, there are 
know that she was to be his, by day, by night; j certainly a great many fools in this world!” 


in life, in death; under whatever good, whatever \ But he drove the vexation, with thinking, ‘But 








ill, | don’t I see that I too am a fool if I let anything 

pene is amiss yex me? We shall all be wiser 

CHAPTER V. some day, when we are done with these poor, 

«Aw, these Yankees! ‘They make fun of our § § ear thly desir of and aims, and vexing cares, if 
Irish fellows!” $ * never before.” 


. The Judge don’t! You neverll know him $ 
doing it.” 

‘But a great many of ’em do. This spindle- 
legs, the major’s cousin, does. I know from the 
way that he did to-day, when Michael was carry- It was the Judge’s cry, in his door, on his 
ing his two big trunks up stairs. Now, in Ire- ; steps. 
land, you know, a gentleman’s a gentleman; an’ § “Fire! fire! fire!” at his gate, turning his 
you know it too, at sight of ’im. He don’t need § < mouth, with a hand closed about it directing 
to come up to the door (from traveling) with his { ‘the sound, to the north, east, south and west. 
finest, blackest coat, his lightest-colored waist- ; “Fire! fire!” putting now what composure he 
coat and pants on, an’ his gold chains a hangin’, ‘ could into the cry, for her sake; he was at Major 
an’ his han’kerchief scented, an’ his—an’; Ti Fingree's gate, before her windows. 
can’t bear thesight of ’im. An’ the worst of it$ ‘Major Pingree, your house is on fire!” hold- 
is, he’s come to make love to her, an’ marry her 3 2 ing back, or trying to, the dread of the announce- 
An’ she’s an angel! Isn’t it m’aner than dirt?” § * ment, for Mrs. Pingree’s sake. ‘‘ Your house is 

“How do you know?” ‘on fire; but it is all in the parlors.” 

‘‘Didn’t I hear now an’ thin a word to-day, True, the parlor curtains were, half of them, 
between him an’ the major, when I was cleaning 3 3 more or less a blaze that moment, as he knew. 
the table after dinner? I should think I did. : “The devil! the major said, one instant 
Didn’t I see what eyes, what a way he had—bah! ¢ ‘thrusting his head out farther to see where the 
—when he twisted this way an’ that way a speak- $ ‘fire shone out. ‘Devil! and darting back into 
ing to her? I should think E did. An’ she’s 3 ‘the room, he gave Mrs. Pingree the information 





CHAPTER VI. 
“Fire! fire! fire!” 
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_getting along where offers don’t grow on every § that ‘‘trees, grass and hedge, were all lighted up 


bush. I’m afraid she’ll marry him. I’m so : with it; that that confounded cousin was at the 
afraid she will—an’ she an angel—an’ he a fool $ ; bottom of it, probably; he was always at the 
—a spindle-legs!” etn of everything; always had been.” He 
The Judge, at his late tea, heard enough of § S was scrambling on his clothes, working with 
the above conversation to make out its meaning, ¢ shaking hands, beginning with each garment 
through the open windows, from the kitchen, 3 wrong side out, or bottom upward; ‘nothing 
where his girl, Julia, was shelling peas, and Mrs, $ came right,” he told his wife. 
Pingree’s girl, Hannah, was helping her. His wife, without speaking, but with teeth 
. The next morning, when he went out to go to } chattering in her head, was managing the chil- 
his office—he was not in his garden before} dren. She had waked them at once, so that 
breakfast that morning—he knew that the Pin- $ their eyes were wide open and very large, by 
grees and their visitors were out in the yard to- { telling them that the house was on fire and they 
gether. Meaning not to see, he still did see, { must be very quiet; must not cry; no, Bessy ; 
light dresses through the trees; light figures, 3 * Bessy must be mamma’s little woman; Eddy 
slowly, gracefully moving. Meaning not to must be putting his own clothes on—there they 
hear, quickening his steps that he might not } were—he must be mamma’s little man. So 
hear, he still did hear the cousin’s voice—a lisp- $ 8 Bessy checked back her tears. So Eddy, putting 
ing, foolish-sounding voice, so the Judge thought, on his clothes, said stoutly, ‘‘And if the fire 
reproached himself for thinking—saying, ‘‘ Mith } ‘comes where we are, mother, I'll almost take 
Clement, here ith a rothe that must beg the ‘you and Bessy and carry you out. I could as 
pleathure of prethenting to you.” ; well as not.” The major would have given one 
“Let me see!” the major’s voice said, with ‘ explosive guffaw, if he had been there; there’s 
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not the least doubt of it, great although his con- ; of the great singeing and scorching he gets, 
sternation was. But he wasn’t there. He was $ knows, for the first time in his life of forty-four 
at one of the parlor doors opening into the hall; { years, what happiness truly is; even so we made 
had his hand on the knob to open it, for the pur- } up our mind, when, from the upper window of 
pose of looking in, when the Judge, appearing ; the Warner House, we saw the house a blaze, 
in the outer-door (he had been ont sending his ‘and knew that it was Major Pingree’s. But the 
stentorian cries off toward the town) and, seeing $ reader shall hear how, on the Cpaitan y, it was, 
his act, stepped forward with an authoritative } even as we heard, when we questioned him, from 
‘«Major Pingree, don’t open that door! either of the Judge himself. 
those doors! I hear steps; they are coming from $ The Judge could not be easy about Miss Cle- 
the Water-Cure; you—thank God, the bells! § : ment. So he ran in, when the flames were 
They’ve got it down town! I am sure that is : already appearing through one of the parlor 
good!” ‘ doors, tried to look into the room through fire 
The Judge was like a child a moment; then, $ ‘ and smoke, hurried half-way up the front stairs 
seeing that the major had no collective purpose, $ : Sand there stopped suddenly; for there he saw 
no clearness, that he still kept his hand on the : her, a large shawl enveloping her light wrapper, 
door-knob, with vacant looks on those who now {the cousin’s arm enveloping the shawl. The 
began to show themselves, to demand what they § < twain were going out of sight toward the back 
should do, he said to the major, ‘Are the ladies $ ‘staircase. And this is the way in which our 
and the children safe?” $s Judge was assured of Miss Clement’s safety. 
‘‘Ah! ha! if I know. Ah! if I know any- 
thing!” rubbing his forehead. <‘*Here they are, 
Judge! Judge! where are you?” The Judge was 
already at the head of the staircase, where Mrs. 
Pingree now appeared with the children. He: 
was telling them that the children must go over 
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CHAPTER VII. ‘ 


“T am glad you have come, Judge Stinson; 
you haye done enough; you have done a great 
deal,” said Mrs. Pingree, late that night, when 
to his house. He had seen Julia there, she went forward to meet him at the door of his 
‘Julia !”? own library. ‘Did you believe we would take 
“Yes, sir.” Julia knew at a movement of the { you at your word and come?” 
Judge’s hand, what she was to do. She made § “Certainly I did, Mrs. Pingree,” 
her way with the children carrying them both’ ‘My husband was afraid we would intrude. 
(to Eddy’s mortification, when he looked at his ‘ He said we had better go to the Water-Cure; but 
mother and at the crowd of men through which $ I wanted to come here.” 
they went) crying, kissing them on their shoul-$ ‘You did right, Mrs. Pingree. This was the 
ders, calling them ‘‘darlin’s! sweets!” place for you, especially as your children were 
“Stay with them, Julia,” the Judge called out $ here. Your husband must haye seen this.” He 
after her. And, then, stooping a little toward 3 frowned alittle, shaking his coat-collar into place. 
Mrs. Pingree, he asked her in low tones, if all § : “Let me introduce you to my guest and friend, 
were awaked—servants and all—guests and all. § Miss Clement,” Mrs. Pingree said, with depre- 
Mrs. Pingree did not know; she was sure she 3 cating looks, (for she had seen the frown,) with 
had seen their cousin, and it musi be that they 3 § deprecating tones, and moving out toward where 
were awake—with such a noise! so many feet!’ Miss Clement was sitting, shawl-enveloped, in 
so many voices! And now, thank God! the en- ; the corner of a ¢ete-a-tele. Mrs. Pingree’s looks 
gines! here they were, the bells, and the running } drew him; Miss Clement’s did not; perhaps be- 
of the faithful firemen. Oh, thank God! Now, $ cause he did not see them; perhaps, because re- 
would the Judge see a little to things—that : membering how he last saw her, he felt indiffer- 
everything was not destroyed? Would he be so $ ence, if not repulsion, coming to take the place 
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kind ? jaf the old, sweet attraction. He extended his 
The Judge went, after he had Bais “Let us § hand, touching the tips of her fingers lightly; 
be sure that all are awake and safe.’ hoped, with rigid features, that she did not find 


If the reader has made up his mind that, now a herself greatly fatigued. This was all. He 
fire has broken out, our good Judge is sure to $ : turned away to show that he had nothing more 
spy the desire of his heart, Miss Clement, on some $ to say to her; but to Mrs. Pingree he went on 
out-of-the-way staircase, where the flames are § speaking, with a courtly sort of grace and be- 
already darting, that he takes her at once into \ nignity for which even she, well as she had 
his safe arms, that he feels her beating heart § S always been in the habit of liking him, had 
against his beating heart, and, even in the midst ° ‘heretofore given him no eredit, since she had 
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never before met his hospitalities there on their y mean it; it won’t do to blame him. He’s a care- 
legitimate ground, his own beautiful home. : less ig, though, in everything. He’s gone down 
“Your home is beautiful,” Mrs. Pingree to one of the hotels for the night. He hasn’t 
sighed; for, mingled with her admiration of the $ the least idea that he had any finger in our trou- 
place, were the thoughts of her own devastated \ ble. He gave me delectable messages ‘for the 
rooms. Only the parlors, one of the chambers ladies,’ Excuse me, Judge, if I get this tight 
above, and the hall had felt the fire; but the } boot off. It’s killing me.” 
windows had, many of them, been taken out, or’ Tt was agreed that they would go to rest; 
broken in, the furniture had, most of it, been: although the major doubted, as he said, whether 
removed, the rooms, many of them, deluged with ; he rested much. Mrs. Pingree could rest, she 
water. Her eyes had looked on it all, and seen said; for they were all safe. 
the full extent of it before she came away. But 
she was a christian, loving woman. She said, 
«‘They’re all safe; my darlings and all; and not CHAPTER VIII. 
one word of complaint shall come out of my % Tar there was, afier all our liking for the 
mouth.” She was saying something of this sort § : : Judge, something savage in his nature, cannot, 
to the Judge and Miss Clement, when her hus- § perhaps, with strictest truth be denied. Thus, 
band showed himself, with dingy and forlorn % when, the next morning, he saw that one of his 
face, in the door. They brought him to a com- § guests, Miss Clement, was pale, that she looked 
fortable chair; his wife composed his disarranged } thoughtful and grave, he said within himself, 
locks with her fingers, standing beside him, tell-$ Let her! If she is weak enough to be pleased 
ing him how she had been up to see the children ; with him, let her!” Toward all the rest in the 
and they were sleeping soundly, with their dear, $ house, bland and benignant, toward her alone 
round, healthy cheeks in their hands, just as § ‘he was distant and cold. 
they always slept in their own beds at home. i When cousin David came, ushered in from the 
“We turn your house to a barrack, Judge,” § s yard by Eddy, he greeted him coolly; coolly 
said the major, not answering his wife. (She § signifying by a movement of head and hand, 
knew, though, that he had brightened under the § , that he was to be seated, if he pleased, out there 
touch of her fingers; that he now spoke with $ ‘where she was, sitting by herself, waiting for 
something of his wveiited vigor, because she had ‘him probably. ‘Then he turned again to the 
done him good standing by him, seeing to him 3 major and Mrs. Pingree, to the plan-laying, 
and letting him see what cause they had for § through which their house was speedily to be 
gratitude, that, after all the danger of that sad § ; brought once more into habitable condition. 
night, the children were sleeping with healthy $ ; “Good!” at length said the major, coming to 
cheeks.) ‘his feet and stretching himself. ‘Now I know 
The Judge was speaking to Miss Clement. He} what I’ve got to do, Judge Stinson, I always 
didn’t understand the major. ‘We have turned § knew you had a head for law; you have a head 
your house to a barrack,” the major repeated. $ for other matters too, I'see. I’m nothing to you 
‘Neyer mind!” he said, with the kindest $ for clearness and decision.” 
humor. ‘‘How do you suppose the fire broke { Mrs. Pingree’s eyes were bright, hearing her 
out, Major Pingree?” ‘ husband speak in that frank manner, seeing 
‘‘Humph! T[ suppose that cousin of mine was with what friendliness their eyes met, (and lin- 
at the bottom of it. When I went to bed, I left § gered in the meeting;) since there was nothing 
him standing close by the window—and I re- 5 she so much desired for herself and her hus- 
member the wind was blowing the curtain in— ; band, as the friendship of a few men like Judge 
with the chamber lamp I had given him in one 3 ‘Stinson. As for the Judge, he doubted if his 
hand, and somebody’s picture,” (glancing out $ help had been so great; at any rate, since cousin 
Miss Clement’s way, letting his frown go,) “in David came. For, while he yet said stoutly to 
the other, looking at it. He went off to walk, I: ; himself, ‘*I will not attend to them; no such 
find, down town, or somewhere; for he came 3 weakness shall get hold of me,” he lost alto- 
back after the fire broke out. I suppose he set : gether the sound of the major’s planning, that 
his lamp right down there where he was—he § She might catch sounds of what Miss Clement 
was close to the table—and where the wind was ; was saying. Her eyes were down on the shawl- 
blowing the curtain in. He either stood looking fringe she was twisting. She was saying, ‘1 
at your picture a long time, Agnes, or he was‘ don’t know. I haven’t thought enough about it 
gone a long time; for we must have been in bed $ ; to know.” Another time, when he overheard, 
two hours when ‘ie fire broke out. He didn’t 3 cousin Dayid was saying, his head bent toward 
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hers, his eyes searching her downcast features, § Neither the major nor his wife doubted or de- 
“TI am happy to think thith morning, that it § murred one moment, after seeing that look, so 
wath I that arouthed you, thayed you. I thould § 3 cordial, yet so filled with longing. They knew 
be unwilling that anybody elthe thould have had $ ‘that, to the spoken words, this thought was 
that pleathure.” $ * added, “My rooms were void, my life was, in 9, 
Humph! how the Judge hated the lisping, { way, void, before you came. Now, in both, 
conceited voice, with what intense inward force ; there is some little stir and interest. Let it go 
he said, ‘He’s a coxcomb!” . But then with on these tye days, I beg, without fear or re- 
what heaviness did his heart in a moment fall, § monstr ance.’ 
when this thought was added, ‘Yet, he will be § When the Judge and Major Pingree made 
the one to win her; to have her in his home all their bows at the front door, Mrs. Pingree made 
the rest of the days of his life.” S hers at a back window, by which she was going 
“Cousin David, this is the very last you’ll see into the garden. Julia was there picking peas 
of me perhaps to-day. I know now what I’ve 3 , from the vines. The children and Togus were 
got to do; and I shall be about it. I’m going to § : there. ‘And, ma’am,” the Judge, after he had 
have my house ready to go into in three days; 3 ‘parted with Major Pingree at the gate, heard 
and then I, it, wife and Agnes, (I guess,) are all 3 Julia saying to Mrs, Pingree, ‘‘Togus is so right 
at your disposal again. What’ll you do mean- 3 glad that he can have the childers here to laugh 
time?” The major was in the door, his hand § with, (he’s had to do all his laughing alone, 
raised and braced on the side. ‘Go to Mt. j ma’ am, ye see, the same as I have, pretty much, ) 
Holyoke with Agnes, (I can’t spare my wife,) that now he’s done with troubling crook-horn 
and the children, to-day? To Amherst to see the $ an’ her black calf intirely. (‘‘Togus—Togus, 
college and so on, next day? To—anywhere you $ but ye mustn’t quite twist yerself off with yer 
and Agnes please, next day? What say, Agnes?” $ joy. See, ma’am, he’s carried that squash-vine, 
The major was not a polite man, certainly. nie his teeth, and all the squashes that are on 
He saw how he tantalized cousin David, how he : it, quite out of its place, in the joy he feels, 
annoyed Agnes; saw with what dubious uncer- One must needs laugh seeing that. No wonder 
tainty and wavering his cousin regarded Agnes, $ Master Nddy laughs, secing that.”) 
with what trepidation and changing of oplor, 3 The Judge smiled; but he was soon grave 
Agnes looked down on her shawl-fringe, twist- ; enough, going down the hill, thinking that he 
ing it; saw, moreover, (and we doubt whether $ and she were there now in his library, in the 
this was not the best of it,) what dignity the ; same room where he had longed and hoped for 
8 
: 
$ 





Judge had, standing erect to watch them. It her, alone. 
suited him seeing it. His wife knew that it did, 
even before he came round so as to show her, CHAPTER Ix. 
without showing it to the rest, how he winked Iv was an awkward pause, the utterly blank 
and chuckled in the enjoyment of it. $ pause that ensued upon Mrs. Pingree’s retiring 
“Well!” after he had waited for them to Sith the children for the night. Especially, as, 
speak, ‘I’m off, at any rate. You can fix this $ after beating about for something to say, both 
to suit yourselves. I’ve kept the Judge too long$ the Judge and Agnes found that, absolutely, 
already. I am sure I beg your pardon, Judge— § there was nothing in the whole wide world that 
for this, as well as for turning your house into 9, ; could be said; and this too, when, all the even- 
barrack.” 8 ing, as they and Mrs. Pingree talked together, 
Mrs. Pingree looked at the Judge. The Judge § : their brains and tongues had teemed with 
stirred now; smiling; in this way answering thoughts and observations upon life, upon the 
Mrs. Pingree’s look of inquiry. ‘I think you’d $ men, measures, principles, books, authors, that, 
forty times better turn us all off, this morning,” ‘had been coming spontaneously, as it were, put- 
the major added. ting themselves between them to be examined 
‘Mrs. Pingree and I have settled that, finally, : and discussed. Something must be said, how- 
I think,” replied the Judge. ‘‘Mrs. Pingree sees 3 8 3 ever; 80 the Judge said, ‘*You concluded not to 
it plainly, as I do, that it is convenient for you s Sg go to Mt. Holyoke, Miss Clement? I heard 
to be here; convenient for you, convenient for § Major Pingree propose the ride yesterday morn- 
me. She understands, I think, that only one} ing, I believe.” Our Judge was provoked with 
thing connected with your being here can pos- ; himself before the words were out of his mouth; 
sibly annoy me; and that this is, seeing that; for did he not know already, that, all that day 
you do not connie perfectly in the welcome I$ and the day before, she had been at Mrs. Pin- 
give you.” 4 } gree’s right hand helping her? Did not Mrs. 
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Pingree tell him that evening before Miss Cle- s much life as a chronic sort of dying. That this 
ment came down from her chamber, that “she {was their reproof from the stars and the night, 
had tired herself out, helping her, taking hold $ was made clear by their first words. The Judge 
of the carpets, curtains, furniture, anything and $ said, looking at his companion, ‘*How great the 
everything that needed to be done, or seen to?” i night is, Miss Clement! how little and poor are 
So, were not the words a lie? Was not he a fool s we!” 

to speak them? Were there no words worthy to S&T was thinking the same,” replied Agnes; 
be spoken, between himself and her? if there $the form with all the old, imagined softness in 


were, was he not able to find them? ¢ it, turned toward him; the voice with all the old, 
“T did not go,” she answered, settling back ; imagined ripeness, tenderness in it, thrilling him, 
languidly into her seat. s filling the whole place with all the old, imagined 


“Tt is a fine ride,” the Judge went on ab- § blessedness and love. ‘I was thinking,” went 
stractedly; for all his powers were turned to the 3 on the voice, ‘that I was not worthy to be here 


settlement he was having with himself. Sin a world that God has made so beautiful, that 
“Yes, sir; but I did not go.” And there was $He rules and preserves with so great majesty 
another pause. Sand order, I i 





“I supposed we should see Mr. Thornly here, : ‘The Judge gathered the sounds that fell, 
this evening’—the settlement. still going on; $ breathlessly as the miser ever gathers his gold. 
saying this in spite of certain reckonings against $ He looked on the small, beautifully shaped head 
it. TI didn’t urge it. I could hardly think this $ tenderly as the mother ever looks upon her little 
necessary, since Miss Clement was to be here.” ° babe, and saw how in its deep awe and humility 

Agnes, with disturbed lip, rose to stand before : it was bowed down. He waited a moment to see 
awindow. She put the curtain aside, and with- Sif she would not go on; then he said, ‘But you 
out speaking, stood there to look out upon the ; must know what it is, Miss Clement, to live a 
night. The Judge, letting his reckonings go, $ beautiful life. Your life, I am convinced, is 
(the clear results having first been pretty well } richer than most lives.’ 
worked out, however,) sighed, looking at the 3 “Sometimes I am very happy. Sometimes 
figure, marking what delicacy and softness were } life is very clear,” she replied, looking with 
in its attitude, in all its proportions; sighed, } mild eyes up into his face. “Then every man 
thinking how often one’s brightest earthly plans 3 is my brother, every woman is my sister. Every 
do fail; how, in that same room he had longed } flower speaks, every bird has a living soul and 
for her until his heart ached with the longing. 3 praises God with its song. But I often let the 
Now, there she was standing before him; and he } poorest and most miserable of all cares and anx- 
had never known such longing and pain. There $ ieties get hold of me and drag me down. Ihave 
had already been enough that was sad and lonely $ no excuse for this. Those who have never known 
in his life; but this was the bitterest, most deso- $ any better life, may have; but I have none and 
late. But, all at once, as he pondered, some- am the more self-condemned.” 
thing came and took a mighty hold of him and! There wasa pause of a few moments; and then 
bade him speak his pain and bitterness. I sup- 3 the Judge, lowering his voice, bringing his head 
pose it was Truth; and that his reckonings with ; nearer hers, and speaking with hesitation, said, 
himself brought her. TI do not suppose that any $ “Ts it possible—pardon me—but are you going 
power but that of Truth could at once have made $ to marry Mr. Thornly, Miss Clement?” 
him free from the stupidity and subterfuge with S “Oh, no indeed, Judge Stinson.” There was 
which his direct speech and action toward her, {a little wonder in the looks and voice, a little de- 
had been more or less hampered up to this mo- 3 precation. That wasall. Neither the looks nor 
ment; could have made him a man toward her, } the voice were strenuously demonstrative. 
and not a shadow; could have made him know’ ‘Pardon me, I had the impression that you 
that if there was anything real, forcible, worthy, $ were;” adding, after a pause, in which he strug- 
in life, especially anything real and sincere, he : gled for composure, “I have no words—there 
would find it and stand on it. gare no words that will tell you, Miss Clement, 

He came and stood by her side. Putting the $ what satisfaction it gives me to hear you say 
curtain far away, they could both see how serene $ this. You may never be anything more to me 
the night was, how the stars looked down with 3 than you are now; though, if knowing that I re- 
their steady light, charming them and nearly all § spect you infinitely, and would count myself the 
the world, for the poor, foolish waverings, insin- ; most fayored of men, if- - 
cerities, hopings, fearings that come into so large $ The hand seeking hers, trembling as it clasped 
a portion of the earthly life, so that it is not so‘ hers closer and closer, the head, the whole 
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manly form bending nearer and nearer her own, 3 words, or needed to. All we know, is, that the 

the looks of longing that met hers, when for a$ major, when he came, found them sitting side by 

moment she raised her eyes, said the rest plainly 3 side, she in her chair, the one that the Judge 

enough. As the Judge averred, there were no $gave her many nights ago, he in his. So the 

words that could have told the story of his ; major told his wife, when he went up, with this 

wishes and his love half so plainly. } addition, “And they looked glorified. But I 
Nor do we suppose that Agnes spoke many 3 wonder what cousin David will say?” 
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“SHE IS DEAD.” 





BY ANNA TL. MUZZY. 





Deap! dead! dead! 
Oh, God! it is all o’er! 
From life’s sad, changeful shore 
Her loving soul has fled! 
Come, come away: 
There’s nothing, nothing more 
To hope for, or to pray! And one more sight 
God did not heed our prayer, At that unearthly face, 
He mocks at our despair; So calm and white! 
God! oh, God! 


Come, come away— 

*Tis agony to hold 

To our crushed hearts, this cold, 
Unanswering clay} 
Come, come away. 

A last, long, long-embrace, 


PIP LL OLLI ILI S 


Thy chastening rod 3 Now all indeed is o’er, 
Is very hard to bear! 3 No more, no more, 
2 On this dim earth to see 
Dead! dead! dead! 3 Our darling save in dreams, 
It is all over now! 8 Ahanbf ai met 
Dead! dead! 3 How worse than vain 
Wildly we rain 3 Life seems! 
Kisses on cheek and brow 
In yain—in vain; i God! oh, God! 
She cannot answer now! 2 What. can we do but pray? 
Lowly she lies, 3 God! God! 
With smiling lips apart, 3 Take our beloved ono, 
And close, veiled eyes, ° And teach us how to say, 
And pulseless heart! "3 “Thy will be done.” 





THE WREN. 





BY LIBBIE D——. 





There the waters plash, 
And the sunbeams flash, 
Till the sands all golden shine. 


He flutters adown 
Like a leaf, to the ground— 
He hops to the mossy brink— 
He looks to see 
Where the bird can be: 
Then he bendeth down to drink: 


What a gleeful shout 
From his throat thrills out, 
As his round head he can see! 
And he opens his eyes 
In great surprise, 
When he thinks, “It was only me!” 


The lily bells tinkle 
In that tree-shaded dingle; 
But the wren has flown away— 
It may be to tell 
To his mate in the dell, 
What he saw in the brook to-day. 


Far down in the glen 
Where the noisy wren 
Is singing upon the bough— 
There he sits and chatters 
Of various matters; 
Do you know what he’s saying now? 


He peeps far below, 
Where the lady-ferns grow, 
And he sings a welcome free 
For another wren 
He spieth then; 
And a social bird is he, 


In that limpid pool 
So still and cool 
There is another wren, 
There swings and sings, 
And flutters her wings: 
A bird as large as he! 


There the lady-fern grows— 
There the violet blows, _ 
And the bells of the yale-lily chime! 
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BY MRS. M. A. DENISON. 





I pon’ like to hear the noise of those ham- ; One day, during the hardest campaign of our 
mers. The dull sound of laboring picks breaks $ ; sturdy soldiers, Madam Pierpont was alone at 
upon the ear with monotonous regularity. They ; the farm. Pomp, a negro servant, had gone on 
are making tracks for a railroad in this old town. 3 some errand, which would detain him till night- 
I am not pleased with the “improvement,” as § fall, and Aleck, the hired man, had wounded his 
some call it, for a pleasant farm-house and e 2 hand in the morning with an axe, so that he was 
surrounding fields that sloped from high and quite disabled, and obliged to return to his home 
undulating hills have vanished forever before its } about a mile distant, which by-the-way was the 
nod. 2 nearest homestead to the old, red farm-house. 
The great genius of enterprise, with his ugly The widow’s four braye sons, of ages varying 
shears of commerce, is clipping at the poor$ from eighteen to twenty-six, had started but 
wings of poetry and romance, till, I fear, by-§ s two days previous for the field of their country’s 
and-by, they will have power only to flap along 3 battle. 
the ground, their ethereal faculties chained down’. While the widow realized that in all prob- 
to stock-taking and invoices. $ ability some, perhaps all, of her treasures would 
I am sorry the house has gone, for there were } be smitten by the ruthless hand of war, her 
some recollections connected with its history, for $ cheek was still unblanched, and 2 holy hope sat 
the sake of which it would be pleasant could it} in the repose of her beautiful features. Only 
haye been spared. An old, red farm-house, sur- $ now and then she turned to the open Bible before 
rounded by fields of waving grain and corn, inher, and read a few consoling passages, and 
the autumn time, and overhung by the branches 3 straightway resumed her work with a trusting 
of various fruit trees, golden with the fullness; smile. Ah! patriotism found an enduring home 
of time, is a sight of picturesque beauty in ain many such a gentle breast! 
rich valley; especially if a fine old mountain} Suddenly, from the distance came a sound like 
looms up in the back-ground, or a deep of forest } the trampling of horse’s feet, and a great cloud 
trees stretches away into the clear, mellow atmos- of dust betokened the approach of travelers 
phere beyond. $ hurrying to their destination. The widow moved 
In that one before us, I am speaking now as} to the door, and shading her eyes from the in- 
if it stood in the old spot, the widow of a noble 3 tense sunshine, watched their progress. They 
Capt. Pierpont lived some twenty years ago. ; { drew nearer, and in another moment, three 
The lady was a fine specimen of old-time women; < horsemen wheeled up before the door and 
dignified, eyen commanding in nianner, with a 8 alighted. 
fresh bloom upon her cheek, a finely moulded$ They wore military costume, and were all 
forehead, and a deep, earnest expression in her : fine-looking men. The foremost gentleman far 
yet bright eyes. ; exceeded the others by his imposing figure and 
She was a woman of refined and cultivated } the greatness of his countenance. It needed no 
intellectual powers; a woman who in youth had ¢ ; introduction to assure the widow that this was 
known no stint of wealth; whose mind was { George Washington. With that courtesy which 
stored with classic lore; who had never, till she } se always characterized him, he bowed gracefully 
emigrated to the wilderness of the New World, ; to Madam Pierpont, as he blandly asked if he 
soiled her white fingers with even household ’ could find rest and refreshment. 
work. : “Our horses are wearied—we have ridden 
Father and husband were both dead. -The : since nine this morning and would fain recruit,” 
bones of the former reposed in another country $ 3 S he added. 
beneath a marble monument; the latter had now 3 3 ‘Certainly, gentlemen, and welcome,” she re- 
slept two years in the little retnneeand be- § ° plied, smilingly, throwing wide open the inner 
side the wooden church in sight of the red farm- 3 door as they dismounted. 
house, and a small grey stone marked the spot} ‘Our poor beasts,” said one of the officers, 
where his ashes mingled with the dust. a. Ppatting his smoking horse, ‘‘I would they could 
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be attended to immediately, Is thereagroomor; ‘He was my son, sir.” 
a servant about your house, madam, who could} They did not see her face as she walked 
rub them down and feed them? I will reward : quickly but firmly from the room. 
him liberally.” ; “Now God forgive me! I feel as if I had 
‘We would ask no reward in this household, ; Sdone a cowardly thing,” murmured the officer, 
sir,” replied the widow; ‘if you will lead the § 3 while his lips grew pale with emotion. ‘Coming 
horses round, they shall be cared for.” 3 here to partake of this woman’s hospitality, I 
The animals were conducted to the stable, and ¢ \ have cruelly stabbed her to the heart.” 
there left, although the officer looked in vain for $ : “You are not to blame, my friend,” said 
indications that there were men stirring in the 3 : Washington, in his deep tones, in which was 
place. ‘blended a sudden pathos. ‘Neither, if I read 
‘“‘Make yourself perfectly comfortable, gentle- her aright, would she recall the ohila bravely 
men,” said the widow, ‘‘and excuse me while I § fallen in his country’s cause. That is no com- 
prepare you refreshment. You must be hungry ¢ mon woman. Her very face speaks of her soul’s 
as well as fatigued.” 3 nobility. Mark me—when you see her again 
In another moment, the widow was in the 3 she will be tearless; no word of sorrow will issue 
stable unsaddling the poor horses—work to {from her lips. Our mothers—our wives, I am 
which she was not accustomed, but which she ¢ proud to say it—are heroines in this trying pe- 
nevertheless could do in time of need, being a riod. And this,” he continued, pointing to the 
woman of strong, muscular frame and great ‘ Bible, “this is the secret of their greatness. 
energy. She knew it must be done by herself, i Wherever you behold that volume opened, bear- 
or not at all. As for men and horses, they were ; ing evidence of constant perusal, there you will 
completely jaded out. She with clean straw $ find woman equal to any emergency. I repeat 
rubbed the animals down with her own hands, $ it, when we meet her again, she will be calm 
led them into their stalls, and prepared and § and tearless, although a mother bereaved of her 
gave them food. After changing her dress, she $ child.” 
returned again to the parlor, where the officers! And so it was. Madam Pierpont had schooled 
haying unbuckled their swords and donned their $ her grief for the time into a sudden and sacred 
caps, sat conversing together, evidently enjoying submission; and when the officers were called 
a delightful rest. * into another room, to partake of the smoking 
As the widow stepped over the threshold of ; viands she had prepared, they found her col- 
the room, one of the officers was just remarking { lected, unchanged in manner, and serene in 
to his companions. Scountenance. The officer, from whom the news 
‘He was one of my best men, and as fine-look- $ had so rudely burst, was lost in admiration of 
ing a young fellow as ever volunteered.” 8 § her conduct, and was often heard to say, subse- 
“Do you speak of young Pierpont?” asked $ § quently, that he venerated woman, the more, for 
another. ; her sake. 
“Yes, he fell yesterday, pierced by three balls Toward night the trio departed, thanking the 
—poor fellow—it was a hard fate for such a boy.” ‘ kind woman with grateful hearts for her cour- 
For one moment the cheek of the woman was 3 ; tesy. They found their horses ready saddled, 
blanched—the heart of the mother shocked; but ° 5 ‘and were forced to the conjecture that Madam 
she spoke almost calmly as she asked, “Which § $Pierpont had herself performed the duty of 





one was it, sir?” ; hostler. 
’ : 
“Henry Pierpont, if Iam not mistaken. Was: Gen. Washington kindly took her hand before 
he known to you?” She mounted his charger, and addressed her ten- 


Was he known to her? Oh! the torture that} : derly and affectionately. Tears came to the eyes 
followed that question! Henry! her noble, first § 3 Sof his officers as they listened; but though an 
born; he who had taken the place of the dead $ 3 increasing pallor spread over the widow’s face, 
at their board, and with a gravity beyond his § she murmured, 
years carried out the plans his father left un-$ ‘I am thankful, thankful to my God, sir, 
finished! that He has deemed me worthy of demanding 

And now his blue eyes were closed forever— 3 my first born, in this glorious struggle; he was 
his bright locks soiled in the dust. Oh! the ‘ ready, sir—ready for life or death.” 
thought was anguish! A deathly faintness came; But when they had gone, and she returned to 
over her, but she rallied with a great effort, and $ the silence of that lone house, the mother wept 
said as calmly as before, as ‘she turned her : exceeding bitter tears. Draw we a curtain be- 
whitening cheek away, _ % fore her sacred anguish! : 
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Farewell old Pierpont House with your carpet ; hung clusters of luxuriant grapes; nor its win- 
of mallows and old-fashioned flowers in old-$ dows, or the lower floor, all opened, with their 
fashioned pots standing upon the stoop. I feel $ curtains of snowy muslin floating with a dreamy, 
sad at the thought that I shall never again see ; undulating motion in the pleasant breeze. 


its open door wreathed with vines, whercon $ 
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BY BESSIE BEECHWOOD. 





“Tr might have been!” Oh! what a wealth of woe 
Is prisoned in that short, deep-meaning phrase! 
Its very sound may bid the sad tears flow, 
And cloud the sunshine of its brightest days! 


“Tt might have been!” think, earth-enchanted soul, 
Should a cold hand arrest thy measured breath, 

And through thy spirit’s depths the mandate toll, 
That bids thee yield to “the fell sergeant, Death!” 


“Tt might have been!” who has not felt its power 
To shade the retrospect of happiest years, 
Adding a pang to sorrow’s heaviest hour, 
And mingling womanhood with its bitterest tears? 


Would not those bitter words with fearful power 
Burst o’er thy ruined soul with ceaseless flow, 

And through eternity from that drear hour, 
Augment the terrors of the world of woe? 


“Tt might have been!” moans forth the passing bell, 
And heayier on our hearts the strokes descend, 
Hopes fondly cherished, at that fatal knell, 
Faint, die, are buried with the coffined friend! 


Pause, then! perchance to-day alone is thine, 
When thou may’st turn from this terrific scene, 
And in a brighter world ’mid joys divine, 
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Praise Him who saved thee from what might have been! 
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THE “DISAPPOINTED.” 





BY MARY H. WILCOX, 





On her young brow a twilight lies, Thou sayest, “Of grief she hath no part, 
Her morning sun is in eclipse. From toil and care she is exempt, 
She sorroweth with her mournful eyes, Bad and ungrateful is her heart 
Eyen while she laugheth with her lips, To treat God’s blessings with contempt!” 
Sometimes hot tears, that sear and burn, Ah! little canst thou know about 
Spring to her eyes, a lava-tide— That torturing void in heart and brain, 
Crushed back and fettered by the stern, Whence one great joy went sadly out, 
Indignant strength of woman’s pride, And never entered in again, 
, Oh! chide her not! she is not weal, Full bravely hath sho borne, and well, 
But faint and sick with hope deferred. The pain that on her heart hath trod, _ 
Nor blame her if she sometimes speak Which woman’s lips must nevor tell, 
A bitter or impatient word, Save to the pitying ear of God. 





DEPARTHD FRIENDS. 1 





BY E. EB. HOWE, M. D. 





‘Ws shall meet our friends departed, 
Though we left them long ago 

To their lone and dreamless slumbera, 
In the silent dust below; 

We shall meet them—oh, how glorious! 
When this weary life is o’er, © 

In those bright celestial regions, 
Blessed and happy evermore, 


We shall meet our friends departed, 
Whom the promised land hath won, That they moulder in the dust; 

Shining as the stars of Heaven 7 We shall meet them—hallelujah! 
Round the everlasting throne. At the rising of the just. 


Onward, every soul, to duty; 
Scatter wide the shades of gloom; 
All of life is in the future; 
Life is bliss beyond the tomb. 


We shall meet our friends departed, 
Clothed in robes of Heavenly white; 

And with sainted voices greet them 
In a Jand of Hfe and light; 

Lift no voice of grief or sorrow, 
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CATHARINE LINCOLN 





BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 





[Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1858, by Charles J. Peterson, in the Olerk’s Office of the District Court 
of the United States, in and for the Hastern District of Pennsylvania,] 


CONTINUED FROM PAGH 352, 


CHAP MRR TT i {little girl shall enter upon the management of 
A pi, uncertain light stole through the closed : her own fortune?” 
curtains into the room where Mr. Lincoln was? No, no, that is all arranged—you will direct 
lying. Ho was so changed that one might have * everything, paying her an income until her mar- 
thought whole years had elapsed since the ter- ; riage, then, of course, her affairs will be placed 
rible scene of the preceding day. His breath ‘in her husband’s hands. I spoke of another.” 
came with a labored effort, and he lay back $ «Some relative—your nephew, perhaps?” 
against the pillows so weak and faint, that life § “Of my—my ” the words came forth with 
seemed ebbing away upon each troubled respira- $a gasp, and he pressed his hand upon his breast 
tion. * to still a violent paroxysm of pain, “my wife.” 
In a chair, by the bedside, sat Mr. Jeffrys, ; He put his handkerchief to his lips to wipe 
with writing materials before him, engaged in 3 away the specks of foam that had gathered there, 
putting upon paper the directions which the sick $ in his effort to speak, and when he removed it a 
man dictated—it was his will. ; single drop of blood stained the white folds, 
“T leave everything in your charge,” he said, “What place can this lady possibly have in 
with slow and difficult utterance, “I know that’ your will?” My. Jeffrys asked, coldly. 
I can trust you.” ; “This—this; oh! if I had only more strength; 
“Tam glad to have your confidence,” Mr. Jef- $I am suffocating—call the doctor again!” 
frys replied, softly, “‘very glad.” ; The medical attendant entered, in obedience 
“The whole of my fortune will be placed in$ to Mr. Jeffrys’ summons, and bent over his pa- 
your trust for the child Mary; you will love her, $ tient with a look of solicitude. 
care for her, as I would have done; for were she$ «I feel ag if I were choking, doctor, do give 
my own daughter I could not regard her more 3 me something to stop it.” 
tenderly.” i The physician took a phial from the mantel, 








Mr. Jeffrys wrote on for some moments, in $ poured a few drops of some clear liquid into a 
silence, until the sick man’s hand, laid heavily ‘spoon, and gave it to him to swallow. 
upon his own, made him pause. ’ “Tam better now,” Mr. Lincoln said, raising 

“T have been thinking,” he said, speaking } himself on his pillows with a sigh of relief, 
with added pain, “that I ought to mention in ‘ “Leave me for a little, doctor.” 
some way——” The physician left the chamber, and the 

Mr. Jeffrys waited for him to proceed, with : sufferer lay for a few moments, absorbed in 
his eyes calmly fixed upon the contracted ; thought. 
features, ’ “Write this,” he said, at length, speaking 

“T am very sick,” continued he, “and it is $ more rapidly, and with energy, “There is no 
difficult for me even to think; but it seems to me $ positive proof and should she ever-——” 
now: “i ‘No proof—and these letters?” 

.He broke off for a moment, and turned his face ; “True, true; what can Ido! Write! write!” 
to the wall, while one or two hot tears rolled $ he said, flinging his hand down upon the table, 
slowly down his cheek, the first evidence of $ «If she ever succeed in proving those letters 
softening that he had given. But he wiped them $ false, she enters into possession of this entire 
away as well as his poor strength would permit, 3 fortune!” 
and strove to speak again in a faint but untrem-$ Mr. Jeffrys made,\no movement to obey, and 
bling voice. the sick man reiterated his words more energeti- 

“You know what I mean, Jeffrys.” } cally. 

‘Pardon me, my friend, but I am really at a : “T will have it so; write! write!” 
loss; perhaps you allude to the age at which the} The man still hesitated, sitting f ha ad 
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and cold as a figure carved from stone; but Mr.; He lay back shuddering from another spasm 


Lincoln repeated the words again and again 3 of pain, but still struggling for strength to carry 
until they grew into a command. § out his purpose. 
“It is done,” Mr. Jeffrys said, writing a few “J cannot even trust myself,” he gasped, 
hurried lines, ‘what else is there to be said?” § pointing to the will, “‘my uncle must see this 
**Let me see it,”’ urged he, clutching at the 3 and understand what I mean.” 
paper with feverish impetuosity. Mr. Jeffrys$ Mr. Jeffrys went again toward the door, but 
made a slight movement, as if he would have S very slowly, his deliberation irritated the sick 
drawn it from his reach, but the sick man threw 3 man, and he said, peevishly, ‘‘Do make haste, 
himself forward with such force that his face} every second is an age!” 
almost struck against the table, snatching the’ The lawyer went out, and in a moment re 
document, and falling back again exhausted with $ turned with a yenerable-looking man, whose 
the effort. ‘majestic bearing was full of the honest truth 
They presented a singular contrast, those two$and unwavering firmness, which stamped his 
men! A momentary gleam of sunlight bright- 3 every thought and act. 
ened through the crimson curtains, and cast a§ “J have made my will,” said Mr. Lincoln, in 
softened glow into the chamber, showing the face § a more assured tone, ‘before it is signed I want 
of the watcher impassive and pale, and stream- § you to read it.” 
ing over the countenance of the other, as he$ The old man took the paper from the table, 
grasped the clearly written sheet with both § wiped his glasses, as if the dimness which ob- 
hands, and sought with his wild, straining eyes, § scured his sight had been upon them, and read 


for the lines he had last dictated. Sit carefully through. 
«Where is it? I cannot find it—there is a dim- ; “Do you understand?” asked Mr. Lincoln, 
ness over my eyes—show it to me—quick!” § pointing with his quivering finger to the con- 


Mr. Jeffrys leaned over him with the same ’ cluding words, ‘‘if my wife prove her innocence 
deliberation which had characterized every move- Sat any time, no matter how distant, my entire 
ment, and pointed to the words. ‘ fortune reverts to her.” 

“That is not clear enough,” said the sick} ‘Whoshall decide?” asked the old man; ‘‘you 
man, ‘say more—more—that is too vague.” would not wish this brought into a court.” 

Mr. Jeffrys took the paper and wrote thes ‘No, no, screen her always—always! She 
lines slowly and carefully, watching always the ‘has enough to support her well from that por- 
restless form upon the bed, as if he were count- Stion of my property which the law gives a 
ing every pulsation of that tortured heart, and widow—spare her name, I charge you—remem- 
marveling how long the unnatural strength would 3 ber that, both of you, remember that!” 
endure. ; «Then who shall be the judge of the truth of 

“Tt is allright, mow,” he said, there is nothing ; the proofs she may bring?” continued he, while 
more to add; we must have the signature.” : Mr. Jefirys stood intently listening. 

But the listener was not to be quieted; again 3 «You, you,” returned Mr. Lincoln, eagerly. 
he seized the paper and perused the lines with § «You are a good and just man—I can confide in 
more eagerness than before. you.” 

“You are mad, Jeffrys, that will not do— ; “Put that in the will,” said the old man, 
write this!” He raised his hand, pointing his $ turning toward Mr. Jeffrys; ‘write it so that it 
finger toward the paper, and proceeded to dictate : cannot be misunderstood—as we value our peace 
some words whose sense was incapable of mis- { hereafter, let us deal fairly by that woman.” 
construction, and the writer obeyed his command, ;  ‘‘And kindly,” whispered Mr. Lincoln, ‘let 
put with his eyes fixed upon the page as if he no suspicions go abroad against her—remember 
would haye burned the record out with their ‘ I trust in you both!” 
steady fire. 3’ Mr. Jeffrys added the desired clause, and when 

“It is right now—all right—should the time ‘ he finished, the hesitation which he had betrayed 
ever come; ah! could I but know the truth.” S was entirely gone. He returned it to the vener- 

“Have you a doubt?” asked Mr. Jeffrys, $ able man who was bending over his chair, and 
sternly; ‘‘will you read again one of the letters ‘he read it aloud. 
you yourself found among her papers?” s «That is all, I can die easy now!” exclaimed 

“No, no!” he exclaimed, shrinking away, and: Mr. Lincoln. ‘The time may come—unele, 
closing his eyes as if to shut out the sight, ‘never forget this—should you die before then, 
‘Don’t remind me; I ama dying man. I can-$ leave the charge also in your will to some just 
not go into eternity with hatred in my heart. $’man—we do not know—years hence, perhaps, 
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she will haye it in her power to prove her} 
truth.” 

That proud old man turned his face away, 
even his sternness shaken by the depth of an- 
guish in that voice. 

“As I hope for peace hereafter,” he said, 
in a tremulous tone, which only added to the 
solemnity of his words, ‘I will carry out your 
every desire, and as I deal by that unfortunate 
woman, may God in his justice deal by me.” 

“A dying man’s blessing rest upon you!’ 
murmured Mr, Lincoln, brokenly, stretching out 
his hand, which the old man took between both 
his own, while the great tears rolled down his 
furrowed cheeks, and some murmured words of 
prayer escaped his lips. 

“The witnesses—the signature!’? exclaimed 
Mr. Lincoln. ‘Call the doctors in, Jeffrys.” 

The two men entered softly and stood by the 
bedside. The old uncle assisted Mr. Lincoln to 
rise, and supported him in his arms. 

“This, in your presence, I declare to be my 
last will and testament,” continued the sick man, 
“and I call upon you both to witness it.” 

Mr. Morris placed the pen between his fingers, 
and supported him while he wrote his signature 
in feeble characters, regarding it for.a moment, 
then allowing the quill to fall from his nerveless 
fingers. 

“T can die easy now—uncle, remember!” 

“T have promised,” returned he, ‘‘and before 
my God!” 

The two witnesses 
went out. 

Mr. Jeffrys took up the paper which confided $ 
that great fortune to his entire control—folded 
and laid it aside. 

«The child,’? pleaded Mr. Lincoln, ‘let me 
see the child.” 

The little girl had been brought from the city 
the night before, and an attendant bore her 
weeping and frightened into the chamber—a 
fair, fragile-looking little creature of eight years, 
and appearing even younger, with her hair like 
pale floss silk falling over her neck, and her 
violet eyes dilating with grief and fear. 

“Papa Lincoln,” she sobbed, ‘papa Lin- 
coln!” 

Mx. Morris seated her on the bed, and she 
twined her arms about the neck of the sick man 
and lay sobbing upon his breast, while he laid 
his hand softly on her forehead murmuring a 
blessing. 

“T can’t find sister,” she whispered, “and 
they won’t tell me where she is gone—I want $ 
sister, papa Lincoln!” 

He drew her face toward his, struggling to 
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‘repress the emotions that sent the great drops 
$ in a cold rain over his forehead. 
“She had better be taken away,” suggested 
Mr. Jeffrys, “she only disturbs him.” 
“Let her stay for a moment longer—I cannot 
lose you yet, my little May.” 

‘Are you going away too?” exclaimed the 
child; ‘“‘are you going to leave May as sister 
has? Don’t go, papa Lincoln, don’t leave me 
all alone!” 

The old man shook with the grief he could 
not repress. 

The nurse and the physicians turned away, 
unable, inured as they were to scenes of suf- 
fering, to look upon that. dying man and the 
helpless child without emotion; but Mr. Jeffrys 
stood there, erect and calm, never once stirring, 
or with a shade of softness visible in his fea- 
tures. 

‘Papa is dying,” murmured the sick man, 
‘poor little May!” 

“Dying?” repeated the child, wonderingly; 
‘dying? Shan’t I see you any more? Oh, don’t 
die, don’t die, papa Lincoln!” 

‘May will have another friend 

“No, no, I want you and sister, I can’t have 
anybody else! Do let me haye sister—why don’t 
she come here—oh, is she dead too?” 

She hid her little face in the bed-clothes, sob- 
bing with a violence that terrified the bystanders. 
They lifted her up, but she struggled so that Mr. 
§ Lincoln was aroused from the partial insensi- 
; * pility into which agitation had thrown him, and 
; motioned them to allow her to remain, so she 
\ lay quite still by his side, moaning faintly, 

“Sister—I want sister!” 

There was a sound in the rooms below, but it 
did not reach the ear of the dying man—he heard 
only the rushing of the dark waves which were 
rapidly bearing him away, and the low moaning 
of the child. One of the attendants: went out 
silently, but the other watchers stood there as 
before. 

A carriage had driven up to the house, and a 
woman was striving to force her way into the 
hall past the housekeeper who had met her at 
the door. 

“Mr. Lineoln is dying, madam,” she said, 
‘nobody must come in.” 

“Don’t you know me?” exclaimed the woman, 
throwing back her veil, and ne her wan 
} features—‘‘T am your mistress,’ 

“Yes, I know you now, madam; but a day 
§ has brought great changes here, I daren’t let 
§ you go up—they are making his will.” 

‘ “Let me pass—my husband is ill, dying, I 
} must see him.” 
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“You can’t go up stairs, ma’am—I have my3 ‘I was dreaming,” he murmured, ‘I thought 
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orders.” ‘I heard her voice!” 
‘Who gave them—not Mr. Lincoln?” 3 “Sister! sister!’”? shrieked the child, but Mr. 
‘«They were positive, ma’am—you cannot go Jeffrys caught her from the bed and placed her 
up—indeed you .cannot!” Sin the arms of the nurse, who carried her away 


‘Woman, let me pass!” exclaimed Mrs Lin- $ by another door before she could repeat her ery. 
coln, wrenching her cloak from the housekeeper’s < Mr. Jeffrys himself shrunk out of sight as the 
grasp, ‘‘I tell you that I will see my husband.” § accused wife entered the chamber. 

The housekeeper still held her firmly, while 3 She looked at no one, but moying to the bed, 
two or three servants stood watching them in 3 ° fell on her knees by the dying man. He recog- 
silence. ‘Then the door of the drawing-room § 8 nized her—uttered a sort of cry, but whether of 
opened, and a tall, gaunt-looking woman stood § % joy or dismay, none could tell. 
on the threshold, holding a handkerchief and § “Speak to me!” she exclaimed, ‘‘do not die 
smelling-bottle in her hand. { without a word—take back the terrible things 

«*What is the meaning of this noise?” she said. $ you said that day! They were false—oh, how 

“T was forbidden to let anybody else go up ‘ false!—I am not guilty!” 
stairs,” said the housekeeper, ‘‘and she will do’ His lips moved—his eyes, brilliant with de- 
dbe?? $ parting life, grew leaden. 

The lady gave a little scream—starting back § “Not guilty!” he murmured, ‘oh, not guilty 
8 
3 





as if from some horrible object. —bring—bring mB 
“Take her away,” she said, “take her away, ? ‘She is gone,” said the doctor, understanding 
how dare she come here?” the appealing look, ‘they have taken her out of 
‘Because it is my vight,”? exclaimed Mrs. Lin- § the house.” 
coln, moving toward her; ‘because my husband’ ‘My child! my own sister!” shricked the 
is here, dying, and they will deprive me of my ; woman. «Speak, tell me where she is!” 
sister.” ; He heard and seemed striving to comprehend 
«Take her away somebody, do!” reiterated $ her words. 
the lady, ‘‘I am sure I shall faint—my nerves § “ Listen,’ she continued, ‘I tell you I am in- 
are in such a state—I can hardly stay in the nocent, try and understand it—for I must have 
house—and to think of this woman desecrating 3 my child!” 


it by her presence, and my poor, dear nephew Her voice might have won belief from a heart, 
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dying.” of stone—he opened his eyes again—a smile 
‘Dying, and you here!” t flitted like a sunbeam over his mouth. 


«She insults my grief!”’ exclaimed the woman, § “She is innocent!” he murmured, ‘‘she is in- 


with a burst of hysteric sobs.. ‘‘Send her away : nocent !”” 
—I cannot witness my nephew’s agonies, much} Her quick ear caught the tone which was like 
less be tortured by her presence.” $a thanksgiving. 

She motioned to the servants as if she would «He believes me,” she exclaimed, turning 


S 
have had the intruder removed by force, but they $ toward the old uncle, ‘“‘he believes me! My 
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did not stir. child—my May—only speak—you have given 
‘Where is my sister?” Mrs. Lincoln shrieked, $ her to another’s control—I cannot see her—a 
‘conly tell me if she is here.” ‘ single word or let me die too!” 


“‘Yos, she is, ma’am,” broke in one of the men, 
‘they shan’t treat you in this way—she is here.” 

‘Bless you, heayen bless you!” 

She turned and rushed up the stairs—it was 
impossible to stop her now, and none of the do- 
mestics heeded the remonstrances of the house- ? wife—you will not die and take my sister from 
keeper, or the commands of the sobbing relative. § me—reyoke that terrible sentence—give me the 

The physician was still standing at the door $ child again!” 
of the sick room, but she pushed abruptly past} She was leaning over him—chafing his hand 
him, saying only, already cold in her own—but all in yain—there 

«J must go in, my husband shall not die till I} was no sign! 
have seen him.”’ “Robert,” she cried again, ‘the child!” 

The sound of her voice startled those within— } He looked toward her—anxiously, piteously— 
it reached even the ear of the dying man, and ; strove to utter some words, but they died in his 


; 


he opened his eyes with a wild gesture. ¢ throat. She laid her face down to his. 


His eyes had closed—but the smile still lin- 
gered upon his lips, though her frantic entreaties 
were unheard. 

‘‘Innocent!”? he murmured still, ‘‘innocent!” 

“Robert, my husband—answer me—it is your 
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“Again—again! Oh, my God, give him % the dead man was lying. She bent down and 
moment’s strength!” ‘kissed the cold forehead; as she did so, the 
It was too late—the thought had gone—her ; uncle, who was kneeling at the other side of the 
prayers and moans were idle—the sunlight camo $ bed, rose and looked silently upon her. 
back to his face—the lips moved once more—{ ‘He knows that I am innocent,” she whis- 
then all was still! He had gone into eternity § pered, ‘the angels themselves haye told him 
without a doubt upon his soul! ‘now that the first kiss I gave him was not more 
The woman, would not believe that he was § pure than this.” 
dead—she still called his name—still bent over “Have patience, madam,” said the old man, 
the motionless form with pleading words. One swith the solemn composure of sorrow; “leave 
of the attendants strove to lead her away, 3 this to time and God!” 
‘All is over, madam, he is gone,” $ She looked at the speaker earnestly for a mo- 
‘Dead? No, no, he could not die without a ; ment, then with a look of unutterable tenderness 
word! He believed me, and would have given ‘bent down—took up the hand of the dead man 
me back my child.” {which lay outside the snowy covering—laid it 
They led her out of the room yery gently, and ¢ softly upon the pulseless bosom—drew the folds 
she sank upon a seat in the hall, No one no- ‘ of linen over the face, and went away, 
ticed her—there was no tumult in the house— ’ She met no one in the halls, and passing down 
the relative dried her eyes in the stately draw- g the staircase, walked out of the house in which 
ing-room below, and the other inmates moved $ she had no longer a place. 
noiselessly about in the necessary employments ; Mr. Jeffrys was standing at a window and saw 
of the sad time. the carriage drive away—he made a sign to the 
The wife sat there stupefied by her great de- $ coachman—but the man did not perceive it and 
spair—they passed and repassed her, but took $ drove rapidly on, so that he had no opportunity of 
no heed! At length the servant, who had spoken : addressing Mrs. Lincoln, if that was his intention. 
to her below in pity of her anguish, approached} He, too, walked slowly through the house, 
and whispered, ‘Seven as that hapless lady had done, but there 
“I beg your pardon, ma’am, but the lady $ was no shadow of care or regret upon his face; 
insists upon your going out of the house—I * he might have been reflecting on some topic en- 
wouldn’t stay if I was you—the little girl is? tirely disconnected with the sad scene in which 


gone.” he found himself an actor, so unmoved was his 
“Where? where?” The woman sprang up! countenance and manner. He walked on through 

5 § : : 
“T couldn’t find out, but she is gone!” ¢the darkened drawing-rooms, where the rich 


Mrs. Lincoln turned from him and fled along § furniture and decorations looked strangely out 
the gallery—the door of the room which she had $ of place at that time, and ascended to the upper 
occupied on that day was open, and she mechani- $ story where the dead man lay. But he did not 
cally entered. Nothing had been changed or enter that chamber—he never went there again! 
removed—the chair in which she had kept her { He paused at the door of the room which had 
solitary vigil was by the fire—on the floor were $ witnessed the scene that had desolated that 
the broken fragments of the desk her husband : family forever. He entered, and looked around 
had shattered in his wrath. A whole life seemed ’—saw the broken writing-desk upon the floor 
to haye passed since—she could not realize that $ with the papers lying near it. He moved for- 
she was the woman who had sat there pale with { ward and began looking them over, one might 
prophetic fears, i almost have thought that he was seeking among 

Upon the table lay those fatal letters—she ’ them for something, but that could not have 
stood there for a moment looking at them with! been, for he laid them all back without any 
unutterable horror, then impelled by some in- 
explicable feeling which she could not resist, 
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shade of disappointment in his face. He ex- 
amined the room, perhaps idly, but if with any 
gathered them up, bound them together with the } purpose, all in vain, for there was nothing to 
pale azure ribbon which lay upon the carpet, $ reward his search. 
where the husband had crushed it beneath his} At length, he, too, descended the stairs, leay- 
heel, and concealed them in her robe, all the} ing those rooms to their solitary magnificence, 
while shuddering, but powerless to overcome the $ and never once looking toward the gloomy cham- 
impulse which directed her movements, ‘ ber where lay the motionless form of that man 
She looked around the chamber, calm from ‘ who, so short a time before, had trod those gal- 
the very intensity of her despair, then moved $ leries with the hurried footsteps of passion and 
slowly out and returned to the apartment where ! despair. 
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The housekeeper was standing in the hall be- so weak and inartistic in expression that they 
low as he passed through. He addressed some { only foreshadowed the force and originality 
remark to her in his easy, dignified way, passed } which would come with riper years. He wrote 
on to his carriage which waited before the en- ; much for one so young, but that only made him 
trance, and drove calmly down the avenue along } ‘ despair the more; yearning that he had deceived 
which that wretched woman had been borne, $ S himself, and that the gift he had deemed his 
stunned by a knowledge of her helplessness and own would never reach a higher level. 
desolation. He was that most wretched of all created 

The old house loomed up against the autumn { beings—a boy, whose soul had forced itself to a 
sky, silent and dismal. The great trees waved } quick development through suffering and re- 

sadly in the wind, shaking off the last leaves straint; who had had no childhood and no 
that still clung to their branches, and the sound S youth; a thirst with longings that no draught 
of the water-fall came up through the stillness § could quench; mad with waiting for an untold 
like a murmur of spirit voices wailing in their } change which should heighten life into something 
pain. : noble and grand; a change which seemed ever 

Alone, in that silent chamber, lay the dead § ; near, but came not; haunting him like murmurs 
man, watched only by his sorrowing uncle, while § of clear fountains sounding in the ear of the 
the few distant relatives, gathering about the: 3 3 weary traveler, but growing more and more in- 
fire in one of the lower rooms, speculated on the $ S distinct as he thought to approach and slake his 
contents of his will, and reviled, as his mur- 3 § fever with the cooling streams. 
deress, that pale woman who had gone forth His early years had been spent in a lonely 
with her anguish from the house which once $ house, with only an invalid mother for a com- 
claimed her as its mistress. panion, a woman who had been chilled and 
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rushed by previous sorrow, and whose life had 
own to be only a funeral hymn over the van- 
CHAPTER IV. ished past. Perhaps the influence of this grief 
Arrer that hastily terminated interview with $ was upon her in all its early force at that child’s 
Myr. Jeffrys, Walter Seaford returned to his hotel, § birth, and the anguish and unrest which wrung 
restless and annoyed that he had found no $her soul had been transmitted as a heritage to 
courage to give utterance to the thousand wishes 3 her offspring, and this it was which had forced 
and devices which had so long haunted him, $his mind to an unnatural precocity that wrought 
The unquiet memories of a lonely childhood $ its own misery! 
came back; the hopes that had flashed up like$ He was a peculiar child, with no playmates, 
stars into the horizon of his boyhood, only to {and none of the enjoyments of his age—day after 
flicker and die out like fragile torches; the wild} day passed in the seclusion of that shrouded 
dreams, too vague and undefined to seek an aim, $ chamber where the pale woman sat, waiched by 
which had filled his soul with unrest, like deep § the eager eyes of the boy, until its gloom cast 
waters broken and troubled with the moonlight, $a twilight over his whole being which would 
all returned with added bitterness, and left him {never be wholly swept away. Child as he 
exhausted beneath that strife of painful thought. ; was, he understood that his mother suffered 
It is an error to say that the season of youth $ without comprehending it; but he felt it none 
is alwaysa happy one. To an imaginative mind, ‘the less, nor did it diminish his power of sym- 
at least, it is full of unrest and wearing suspense, } pathizing with that unspoken woe. She died 
or of delusive hopes which reach no fruition, and $ while he was still young, and since then his life 
east their blighting influence into the coming life. ; had been spent amid books, and in the ambitious 
Walter Seaford had reached that painful era § training of schools and college. Mr. Jefirys had 
in the life of genius when there comes the first } been his nearest friend and protector, but he 
consciousness of mental power without the {had been little with him beyond brief, hurried 
faculty of giving it free utterance. The visions ; visits in the intervals of school duties; and the 
which started up in his soul were palpable to his § S boy had never been able to conquer the restraint 
gaze and full of entrancing beauty, but when he $ which the presence of that man had caused him 
strove to retain and clothe them in language, they $ since their first meeting. 
eluded his grasp, and left him with only a mock-} All these reflections and memories were upon 
ing gleam to mark the course of that inspiration $ his soul during the troubled hours of that long 
which had seemed so glowing and so real. Faint, } night, and when he arose the next morning they 
broken images were there, but crude and imper- : followed him out into the sunshine and dimmed 
fect; full of strength and vigor in the idea, but ‘its brightness by their presence. 
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Mr. Jeffrys had not returned to the city, the § again, ‘poor Fire-fly! Is there no place near 
servant told him, when he called at the house, § where I could get some sort of conveyance?” 
and he wandered for a time about the streets,$ ‘I should guess not; mine’s the only house 
avoiding every acquaintance that he chanced to 3 within a mile, and my horses have been out to 
encounter, and unable to shake off the depres- § work all day; they shouldn’t quit the stable agin 
sion upon his spirits. ‘ to-night for the President himself.” 

Mr. Jeffrys always placed a horse at his dis- , An agreeable situation, upon my word!” mut- 
posal, during his visits to town; and late in the : tered Walter, looking around. 
afternoon, he gave orders to the man to saddle} ‘‘Rayther so,” returned the man, coolly, puff- 
it. He mounted, and rode away, glad to find \ ing out a great volume of smoke, and evidently 
himself free from the bustle of the crowded § enjoying the young man’s irritation, but as 
streets. The sunlight had faded from the sky $ long as you aren’t hurt much, ’tisn’tso bad. T’ll 
leaving it leaden and cold, and the cheerless $ : tell you how we'll manage it. Tere’s my house 
aspect of everything around would haye been } close by, go in and stay all night, my old woman 
sufficient of itself to sadden him, so great was 3 ill give you a first-rate supper, and doctor up 
his susceptibility to every exterior influence. g your arm, and to-morrow morning you can get 

He had ridden on for many miles, and it was $ back in the stage.” 
growing quite dark, when he was aroused ee “T am much obliged to you for your kind 
his reflections by a sudden pause his horse made $ 3 offer, but I must return to the city to-night,” 
at a water-trough, near the roadside. S persisted Seaford, with his usual wilful impa- 

“Poor Fire-fly!” he said, patting the animal § ; tience. 
on the neck, and loosening the reins that he § 3 “You must, hey? Wall, then, I guess you'll 
might drink at ease; “I had quite forgotten you 3 have to try them long legs and shiny boots of 
might be tired, and bless me, it is almost night, : your’n.” 
we must go home!” : “Confound it all!” exclaimed Walter, laugh- 

He smiled with mournful bitterness as he said $ ing in spite of himself. 
it, and repeated the word half aloud, «Wall, I vow you take it so kind o’ good na- 

“Home! You have one, Fire-fly; but mine— 3 tured, considering your sprained wrist, that Pve 
well, well, the world is wide, who knows what it} half a mind, if the horses wasn’t so tired, to 
may afford me yet?” hitch one and take you myself.” 

He gathered up the bridle, and turned to re- “Pll pay you your own price if you will.” 
trace the road he had been traveling. A small “T aint a talking about the money,” returned 
farm house stood a little farther back, and the $ : the man, with the true spirit of his class, ‘if you 
farmer was leaning on the fence in front, quietly $ : seemed a bit stuck up I wouldn’t do it for your 
smoking his pipe. He bowed to the youth, who 3 money nor fine clothes neither.” 
felt, for an instant, a confused sort of envy for} ‘I should say I was rather thrown down,” 
his lowly station and quiet, and in his absorp-$ said Walter, laughing again. ‘Come, try and 
tion allowed his whip to fall heavily upon the } do it.” 
neck of his horse. The spirited creature bounded ; Before the farmer could answer, there was the 
down the rapid descent, and striking suddenly $ sound of wheels, and a carriage came in sight, 
against some obstacle, stumbled and fell, throw- § driving rapidly toward the city. 
ing his rider to the ground. : ‘‘Mebby there’s a chance,” said the man, and 

“Are you hurt?” said a voice, as Seaford ‘ before Seaford could interpose, he called out to 
sprang to his feet, and the farmer leaped over ‘ the coachman, 
the rail fence in front of the house, and stood} ‘Say, you, stop a minute; seems to me you’ re 
beside him. ‘I say, there, are you hurt?” he? Sin a dreadful hurry!” 
continued, catching the horse by the bridle ashe ‘What do you want?” said the man, checking 
struggled up again. $ his horses. 

««My arm is hurt a little, I believe.” “I don’t want nothing, myself; but here’s a 

“Not broke, is it?” asked the farmer, touch- § $ young chap that’s lamed hig horse, and says he 
ing it with his disengaged hand. ’ must go back to the city to-night.” 

“Only sprained slightly; but my horse is ‘Sorry for it, but I’ve got a lady inside.” 
lamed. What the deuce am Ito do? here itis? ‘Wall; I guess she’d be’d glad of a lift if 
night already.” she found herself in sich a hobble,” said the 

“Yes, and eight good miles back to the city— 3 farmer. 
that beast never can do it.” At that moment the glass of the carriage was 

“Poor thing!” said Walter, patting the horse “let down and a lady leaned out, 
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450 CATHARINE LINCOLN. 

‘*Why have you stopped?” she said, quickly, { She returned no answer, byt Seaford caught 
**T must get back to the city!” the repetition of the word in a slow undertone. 

“Tf ever I see folks in such a hurry!” muitered § 3 She spoke no more, and he would not again in- 
the farmer, taking his pipe out of his mouth, ?trude upon her meditation. He longed for 
“you're just like this young man, ma’am,”’ he 3 another view of that pale countenance contracted 
continued, with the utmost composure. ‘with some terrible suffering, and marveled who 

She turned toward the speaker, and the beams $ the woman could be with whom he found him- 
of the rising moon fell full upon her face. There } self so unexpectedly thrown. ‘The silence, and 
was something in the expression of those pallid 3 ‘the remembrance of those wild eyes brought 
features, and wild, sad eyes which startled Sea- back the sorrowful feelings of the morning, 
ford. He moved forward, for the first time, and § mingled with his curiosity and aroused compas- 
touching his hat courteously, said, § sion. 

“Excuse me, madam, I had no thought of § That face reminded him of something, but he 
stopping you in as rude way—pray, let your } could not tell what; he knew no one who resem- 
coachman drive on.’ : ; bled it, and yet the likeness was there. Then came 

‘oTaint no such thing, ma’am, he’s hurt his ¢ a thought, it was like a book that he had read, 
arm in the fall he got from his horse—you’d bet~ § Syes, a book which had inspired him with an 
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ter give him a lift!” $ < interest no tale had ever done before. It was a 
“Hurt,” she said, hastily looking toward him, § S story of yague suffering like his own, a record of 
“get in if you choose, sir.” S patient endurance breaking at last from its pas- 


“T beg ten thousand pardons!” exclaimed Sea- $ sive misery to the sharp agonies of despair. Such 
ford; ‘I can very well ride on the box.” $ was the expression of that face—his poet glances 
“No, you can’t,” interposed the farmer, Shad read it in that momentary view—he could 
*tyowre growing whiter and whiter; jist get in ; almost have believed her akin to one of its cha- 
there, and send over to see about your horse in ; racters. Then he smiled at his own folly and 
the morning—my name’s Job White, and he'll be $ strove to think about something else, but the 
safe enough in my barn till then. Mind and § Sidea would recur with a pertinacity which 
have a doctor take a look at that wrist of your’n § ‘ wearied him. 
when you get home!” 3 His unknown companion sat there, silent and 
He almost pushed Seaford into the carriage, ¢ immovable, and after a time the pain in his arm 
drowning his confused apologies in a torrent of ‘caused Seaford to descend from his poetic ro- 
explanations which the lady did not even hear. ; mance to the commonplace reality of physical 
She had thrown herself back in her seat, her ; suffering. 
face shrouded in her thick veil, silent, and un-} The coachman drove rapidly on, and they 
conscious of everything passing around her. } reached the outskirts of the city before Walter 
The farmer closed the door, and the coachman was aware. Then he forgot his discomfort in 
drove on before Seaford recovered from the } the desire to hear that voice once more, and im- 
astonishment into which the whole scene had : press it firmly upon his mind. He tried to frame 
thrown him. ‘ some expression of thanks and regret, but the 
The lady did not move or speak, and her face 3 words remained unuttered, not from a feeling of 
was so completely concealed by her veil that ¢ timidity, but the knowledge of the suffering 
Seaford could not catch another glimpse of her $ ‘which that woman endured, and how harshly 
features. They drove on for some time in utter § * commonplaces would jar upon her strained 
silence, at length, the ludicrousness of the scene } nerves. 
struck his quick fancy so vividly that he could $ ; So they drove on until the coachman himself 
with difficulty restrain a laugh. : came to a halt, and tapped upon the glass back 
*T cannot thank you, madam, for your kind- : of him to attract their attention. 
ness,” he said, ‘but “Ask the lady where I shall drive her to,’’ he 
She gave a sudden start at the sound of his § said, when Walter opened it. 
voice, as if she had forgotten his presence. : She did not appear to heed him, and Seaford 
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Walter paused, fearful that his attempt to con- ! repeated the question. 
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verse had offended her; but after a little she } ‘‘He wishes to know where he shall set you 
said, in a low, hurried tone, ’ down, madam.” 
«Did they not say you were hurt?” * She half rose and partially threw back her 


“Tt is nothing, madam, my horse fell with me ® veil like one amazed. 
and hurt my arm somewhat, but I can very well$ ‘‘Where?” she muttered, ‘where ?” 
bear the pain.” ? She sank back in her seat—in all that great 
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city Mrs. Lincoln could think of no friend of; ‘You'd better get in, unless you’re going to 
whom she could claim protection! Walter felt stop here too—in that case I’d like my pay.” 

rather than understood her hesitation, but the Seaford went down the steps, but before the 
coachman called out, man could start on a little girl came out, saying, 

“J didn’t understand, where shall I drive to? “Wait a minute, the lady wanted me to give 

Mrs. Lincoln strove to recall her thoughts, $ you your money.” 

and after another pause gave the address of a “Keep it for yourself, little one,” returned 
woman who had once been a servant in her house } Walter, ‘‘and tell the lady it is all settled.” 
—of all the many with whom her station ands He bade the driver go on, but as long as the 
wealth had given her influence, that poor do-$ old house was in sight leaned out of the carriage, 
mestic was the only one to whom she could look : looking up at the windows as if endeavoring to 
in that terrible hour! $ catch another glance of the pale stranger. 

They turned down the narrow street she indi- { He found two or three young men acquaint- 
cated, and the carriage drew up before a house } ances awaiting his arrival at the hotel, but he 
that looked dingy and dilapidated even in the } was in no mood to listen to their joyous conver- 
light from the street. Seaford opened the door, 3 sation. His slight accident was excuse enough 
assisted the lady to descend, and gave her his for his desire to be left alone, and when they had 
arm up the broken steps. It was his right arm, } gone and a physician in the house had applied 
and even the stranger’s touch gave him exquisite : some cooling remedy to his arm, he sat down by 
pain, yet, folly as it was, he felt a sort of plea- ‘ the fire to recall with minute care every incident 
sure in the suffering. He knocked at the door, $ of that brief meeting. : 
which was opened from within, and the lady: Seaford was too fanciful not to indulge in a 
would have entered without a word. {thousand visionary ideas concerning the stran- 

“Farewell, madam,” he said, with a respect § ger; and her resemblance to something in that 
for which he could mG account, ‘you have saved } book still puzzled him. He took the romance 
me much annoyance.” { from the table, for it was a favorite work, and 

She turned full toward him—the glare from $ always had a place among his treasured volumes 
the smoky lamp showed his face earnest and fall § : ’ —opened it at random and began to read. Still 
of sympathy. as he perused the pages, whose every line was 

‘‘T—he says I have done it!” g eloquent with the real emotions and sentiments 

She passed him and disappeared up tho nar- 3 of the unknown writer, that woman’s face rose 
row stairway before he could speak, leaving him : before him more than beautiful in the Niobe-like 
lost in astonishment. The coachman’s voice re- grandeur of its woe. 
called him to himself, 3 (0 BE CONTINUED.) 
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DEAREST LOVE. 





BY ANNA L. MU&ZZY. 


The tempest beats thy brow, 
Oh, my love, oh, my love, 
But do not falter now, 
Noble love. 
Clouds shroud us like a pall, 
And shadows haunt our way, 
But Heaven is over all, 
We will pray, we will pray, 
God will not let us fall, 
We will pray! 


Oor sky is black with fate, 
Dearest love, dearest love, 
But courage! we can wait, 
Dearest love! 
Tears shall not dim our sight, 
We know God lives above, 
He sees us through the night, 
Dearest love, dearest love, 
God sees us through the night, 
Dearest love! 


What if our pathway lies 
Through the gloom, through the gloom, 
God’s gate to Paradise 
Is the tomb! 
When this dark storm is past. 
The sun will shine forth clear, 
All will be well at last, 
Neyer fear, never fear, 
All will be well at last, 
Neyer fear! 


He hears our prayers, I know, 
Dearest love, dearest love, 
The angels told me so, 
Dearest love! 
Oh! T am weak—but thou 
Shalt conquer fate, my own, 
Power sits upon thy brow, 
As a throne, as a throne, 
Power sits upon thy brow, 
As a throne! 
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BY H. J. VERNON. 



















































































































































































Tus elegant and useful art is but little known § tionate to the time spent upon it. One other 
and practiced, owing, we imagine, to the want { advaniage paper modeling possesses, is its dur- 
of a simple, practical, and illustrated account of { ability. Leather work is, generally, too large 
its manipulation; and yet it has several quali- {to cover with glass shades, and soon the dust 
ties which recommend it, which are not pos- } takes off its freshness and beauty. Wax flowers, 
sessed by some other branches of imitative and $ alas! soon ‘fade as a leaf,” and their leaves are 
decorative art. Its cleanliness, for instance. { always falling; but an article once made in card- 
Instead of the oils, colors, and varnishes, needed } board is liable to none of those disadvantages. 
by the artist; the glue, wet leather, and coloring} The sketch introduced (fig. 1,) represents a 
matter required by the leather modeler; the yari- } neat Gothic Lodge or Cottage, and can be exe- 
ous pigments, balsams, plaster-of-paris, moulds, { cuted in about a day. We shall proceed to speak 
&e., used in the manipulation of wax fruit; and Sof the tools and materials needed for its forma- 
the powders, patterns, leaves, and other expen- tion, and describe its construction, so as to 
sive adjuncts, required by those who work in {enable any one possessing ordinary taste and 
wax flowers; all that is wanted in Papier-Plas- $ intelligence to form it for themselves. 
tique, is a penknife, a ruler, a few punches, a Turn Marerrats anp ImpntemEnts.—1. Pro- 
piece of lead, and a little thick gum, and clean 3 vide yourself with a penknife which is fast in 
card-board. Again, there is no disagreeable ; its handle when opened, and not what is called 
smell to contend with, arising from the nature { “‘ricketty.” The blade should be shaped thus 
of the materials employed, and yet ornaments $ (fig. 2,) for a straight-edged beveled front cuts 
of a first-class description may be produced, the 3 
production of which is neither difficult nor costly; § 


the mye of any piece of modeling being propor- * 
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PAPER MODELING. 453 


with greater certainty and precision than any; The cottage may thus be formed. Take clean 
other shape. § white card-board, No. 8, and draw upon it a re- 

2. Have a piece of willow (or soft pine wood $ presentation of the pattern, as fig. 4, only double 
will do) planed perfectly flat and smooth: it § every dimension (the size of our pages does not 
should be about one foot wide and two fect long. $ admit of full-sized drawings.) The lines which 








8. A piece of hard wood should be procured ? are dotted thus ........ are to be half-cut through 
for a straight-edge, otherwise the knife would 3 from the outside. The lines marked thus...... 
be apt to cut it when the work is being exe- $ave to be half-cut from the inside. The black 
cuted: it should be about one foot long and portions are to be cut 


two inches broad with the edges beveled down 
thins wos 
4. Procure a piece of lead, cast in a mould, 
about four inches square and half an inch thick. 
5. In modeling church work a few round 
punches, like fig. 8, are required to pierce the 


entirely out. The dot- 
ted lines, where the 
porch comes, are not to 
be cut, but they merely 
show where the porch 
which is to be formed, 
as fig. 5, is put on. The 
marginal pieces serve to secure it to the larger 
‘ : building when bent into form, as well as to secure 
foil-work of the windows. They may be obtained ; the roof to it. 

from No. 1 to any desired size. ; The window and door openings are to be 
backed by pieces cut to fit, as figs. 6, 7, 8, 9, 


10, 11, 12: 
To geet ant 10. 
(th 


12. 
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6. Dissolye one ounce of the best white gum 
in as much water as will cover it. It should be 
rather thick, or considerable annoyance may $ 
arise from it not adhering well and quickly. ; 

7. The card-board used is either “Bristol” or 
«“Turnbull’s,” the latter is a little the whitest. 
Tt may be had in various thicknesses to suit the ; 
purpose for which it is required. Three leaves 3 
thick will do for small models, but four thick- 
messes are best for larger ones. It is best to 
have two, three, and four, for the thin is re- 
quired for light ornamentation. 
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Care must be taken that the hands are always; the black portions of which are also cut out, 
dry and clean on commencing work, and too3 and behind them small pieces of glass, or what 
much attention cannot be paid to the manner of 3 answers much better, thin tale—the 
joining the different pieces of board together; diamond panes being scratched lightly 
the manipulator should not put on so much gum upon it previous to fixing, as in fig. 
as will ooze out when the pieces to be joined are 13. When these are dry, they are to 
pressed together, but by applying the brush to $ be placed in the four elevations, and 
portions along the intended joint, these portions $ weighted down in their proper place 
may be lightly spread by drawing the finger 3 until dry; the labels over the windows are to 
along. The gum should appear to cling to the be cut as represented and gummed on. ‘Then, 
finger rather than to wet it only. $ when all is dry, mark the quoin-work round the 
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windows, fig. 14, in a very irregular way, as} formed of a piece of tin or brass, bent into the 
also at the angles of the building; and then it } required form. 
may be bent at the angles and } 
the flap, A. joined to the back} 
of B. and secured thus by sitet 
ting the house on end, inserting $ 
the straight edge over the joint, 
14, and leaving it for ten minutes $ 
undisturbed. The porch may now be fixed to$ 
the main building; its doorway is open, but the} We now come to the chimneys. These are 
door shown in the drawing must be put to the § formed of No. 2 board, half-cut, like 
house, being bent a little open; it can be secured $ fig. 19, doubled, and gummed. Small 
by the flange. portions like these are best secured 
The next thing to be done is to form the roofs while the gum is drying, by wrap- 
to porch and to main building, which is done $ ping round them a piece of cotton, 
thus: procure a piece of card double the size of 3 As many of these must be formed 
fig. 15, half-cut through the centre, but only {as will represent the number of flues. A base 
must then be cut (fig. 20,) mak- 
HALAL ing the sides C D, so large as 
20. to admit the number of flues; 
this is to be bent round the flues, the portions 
notched out being fitted to the pitch of the roof; 
: before bending. A small fillet —— —., half 
3 cut at the corners, is now to be put near the top 
of the chimney; and, when the whole is dry, it 
3 is to be secured to the roof. A small band, to 
$represent the plinth of the building, must be 
neatly put round the whole; but care must be 
15. ; taken that it should stand on a level surface 
very faintly; cut the lines which are intended $ while this is being done; this will give a neat- 
to represent the tiles or slates; these slight } ness to its finish, for should the building not be 
scratches are to be reversed, as shown on fig. $ exactly true on its lower edge, it may be ren- 
15. A similar piece should be made for the dered so by the plinth. The whole should now 
porch of the requisite size (see fig. 16); these ? be fixed on crimson velvet, or on a black polished 
may now be secured to the side walls and gables, $ stand. 
to the flanges left, and suffered to dry. . During Neyer color any portion of the work; it is not 
this time cut four patterns, like fig. 17, and sthetic in principle, nor good as a matter of 
when ready put them on the ends or taste. Many a tolerably good model has been 
rather a little under the projections § spoiled by color being put upon the slates, doors, 
of the roof, as shown in the perspec- S &e. 
tive drawing; a pendent should be cut’ The work is done in card-board; and no 
of the shape shown, of tolerably thick $ attempt should be made to make it appear what 
board, and inserted at the point where } it is not. No skill will ever make the card-board 
the barge-boards mitre. These small’ roof convey to the mind the idea of its being 
things are best applied by a pair of $ slate, nor the doors wood: indeed, the beauty of 
spring pincers, similar to fig. 18, which can be $ the work is its whiteness and sharpness of outline, 
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OUR DICTIONARY OF NEEDLEWORK. NO. VI. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





Tarrinc, on Frivorire.— } fingers of the left hand, and pass the shuttle up 
The great simplicity of this $ between the thread round the fingers and this 
kind of work, and the easiness} loop. Draw it up and complete it as the other. 
with which it can be executed, 
without straining the eyes, par- 
ticularly recommend it to in- 
valids and elderly people. 

Marerrats.—Hither a shuttle of tortoiseshell 
or ivory, or a netting-needle, with a purling pin, 
attached by a small chain to a ring, which slips 
oyer the thumb. 


we. 


DovsrE Srrrcn.—These two 
stitches, worked alternately. 








8 





Picor.—This is the little loop, or purling, 
ornamenting the edge. It is 
made with a gilt purling pin. 
Lay the point of the pin pa- 
rallel with, and close to the 
edge of the stitches. Pass the 
thread which goes round the 
fingers over the pin before making the next 

Posrtion or rus Hanps.—The shuttle being $ stitches. All the picots on one loop of tatting 
filled with cotton, leave about half-a-yard at the 3 ought to be made without withdrawing the pin. 
end. Hold the shuttle between the thumb and § To Jorn Loops.—They are 
the first and second fingers of the right hand, $ always united by the picots, 
and the thread, an inch or two from the end, which should be on the first 
between the thumb and first finger of the left. 3 of any two to be joined. In 
Pass the thread round the fingers of the left » it draw the cotton which goes 
hand, (holding them rather apart,) and bring it 3 3 round the fingers of the left 
up he between the thumb and een thus : hand, and slip the shuitle through this loop; 
making a circle. $ tighten the cotton again over the fingers, and 

Enauisn Srrrcu.—Let the thread between the } continue. 
left hand and the shuttle fall toward you. Slip} Sometimes a needle and thread are used in 
the shuttle downward under the loop, between } joining patterns. In this case leave a longer 
the first and second fingers, and draw it out with thread to begin with, and then thread the needle 
a slight jerk toward the right, in a horizontal § on it. 
position, when a loop will be formed on it with} To Wasm Tarriva.—Cover a bottle with flan- 
the thread which was passed round the fingers $ nel, on which tack the tatting; rub it with a 
of the left hand. Wold the shuttle steadily, father of white soap, and boil it; rinse it out, 
with the thread stretched out tightly, for if you $ and pull it very carefully out before ironing. A 
slacken it, the loop instantly transfers itself to piece of clean linen should be laid over it, be- 
this thread, and becomes a tight instead of a $ tween it and the iron. 
slip knot. While holding it thus stretched out, Conrractions In Tarrine.—D. Double stitch; 
work up the knot, with the second finger, till it § one French and one English. 
comes close up to the thumb. P. Picot. 

Frenou Srirce.—tInstead of letting the thread: J. Join. 
fall forward, throw it back in a loop over the § Loop. Any number of stitches drawn up. 


and these are generally used 
alternately, They are the Eng- 
lish and the French stitch. 
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There are only two stitches, } 
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LACE BORDER 





BY MRS. JANB WHAVER, 
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Ovr design is for a lace border in running and ; for tracing the design and for running the inte- 
darning. It has a lighter effect, when intro- ; rior parts. This peculiar thread has a beautiful 
duced into evening dress, than embroidery or; gloss upon it, which gives the work all the ap- 
muslin, and does not require so much time to be} pearance of a thread lace, which it never loses, 
spent in the work. Much of the beauty of this ; however much it may be washed and worn. It 
sort of lace-work depends upon the thread em-} is finished with a purl edging, which much im- 


‘ployed. The proper material is Persian thread, } proves its lightness and effect. 
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LADY’S RETICULE. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





Marerrars.—Six yards of gold cord, one skein 3 durable, and much used for purses, bags, work - 
of gold thread, No. 1, and three skeins of silk of } baskets, &e. 
any bright color that may be desired, blue, green, 3 Itis about the thickness of very fine window- 
or cherry, being the most suitable. The trim- 3 blind eord, and very brilliant, though not, of 
ming consists of a handsome tassel, a cord, and $ course, made of pure gold. The way of using 
two small gold balls. $ it in crochet is to work over it, in the same way 

The gold cord here introduced is a Parisian $ as over ordinary cord for mats, but instead of 
= ae is extremely pretty as well as ° taking the stitches closely together, and so com- 
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DIRECTIONS HOW TO MAKE A PRIMROSE. 457 
3 pletely covering thé cord, they must be far apart, 
jand with very long chains to them, so that the 
gold is the principal thing visible, and the silk 
is comparatively little seen. 

Begin by working on the end of the cord and 
$ closing it into a round, on which work with such 
$ an increase as will keep the circle perfectly flat, 
¢ until it is large enough to form the bottom of 
‘ the reticule, say four and @ half inches in diame- 
‘ter. Now hold the cord so as to form the sides, 
§ and work on it, still in the same straggling man- 
ner, until a depth of about two and a half inches 
or more is done. / Fasten off the gold cord. 

With the silk only do a de stitch in every 
titch, with one chain between 2nd and follow- 
ing rounds. De under chain, one ch, repeat all 
round. 

This part must be about as deep as the corded 
: piece. For the edging + se on a chain, five ch, 
’ miss three de and the intervening chain + repeat 
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$ 2nd Row.—} one se, one de, three ste, one de, 
: one sc every chain of five + all round. 

8rd Row.—With the gold thread. Se on every 
stitch of the last round, and on every sc of the 
3 round preceding. 

$ Run in the cords for strings, in the top line 
of de and chain. 

As the reticule is only intended to hold a 
handkerchief, it need not be very large. Worked 
in the same manner, and with the same mate- 
rials, but not exceeding three inches in diameter, 

sit makes a very strong and novel purse for a 
lady. As it is not flat, however, it is not suit- 
Sable for the pocket. 





manners. 
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DIRECTIONS HOW TO MAKE A PRIMROSE 


BY MRS. A. M. HOLLINGSWORTH. 
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458 PALM-LEAF IN BERLIN WORK. 
Marerrats.—Carmine paper, yellow ditto,; *Marerrars ror Maxine Paper FLrowyrs.— 


licht ercen tissue paper, fine green pips, leaves, $ Tissue paper of various colors, carmine paper 
: az baa e sae Stor Pinks, Dahlias, and red Roses, variegated for 
pa * = a2: ‘ Japonicas, Pinks, &e., wire, wax, gum arabic, 
Cut as many as required of No. 1 and 2; gum § stamens, pipes, green leaves, calyx, sprays, cups 
the smaller on to the larger; (No. 1 of carmine } for roses and buds, all the small flowers being of 
paper, No. 2 of the yellow;) make the calyx of ay vanes) opt be oa pouly eepei ped 
: : ?of Mrs. A. M. Hollingsworth’s Fancy Store, No. 
Bee Se ee ie rete . sd $32 North Ninth Street, Philadelphia. Orders by 
small green pips on to a thin piece of wire’ nai punctually attended to. A box, with mate- 
to form the stamen and stem of each flower. § vials for a large bouquet or basket, sent, by mail, 
Branch with green leayes like No. 3. Son receipt of one dollar, post-paid. 


Oa aaa 
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PALM-LEAF IN BERLIN WORK. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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We give a beautiful pattern, for a Palm-Leaf ; be worked for a variety of purposes. Annexed 
in Berlin worsteds, in eleven colors, which may * are the colors for working. 


Yi White. £3 Carmine. 

Fa Grey. B Vermilion. 
B Selon: Dark Brown, 
o EOWA Light Blue. 


Rose. ®@ Dark Blue. 
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BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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Marerrats.—Five oz. white double zephyr, $ sometimes there will be two, if so, lift a stitch 
seven 02. of colored single zephyr, one pair very § and knit the two together. 
large wooden needles for centre, one pair small} 4th Round.—Pearl, observing always to take 
bone needles for border. ; off the first stitch without knitting. Every alter- 
Cast on (the wooden needles) six stitches. Com- $ nate round is to be done in pearl stitch. 
mence by placing the needle under the thread, 5th Round.—Like third. 
which makes a stitch. Knit three stitches plain, The piece of work when knitted forms of itself 
this makes four stitches; lift the second one over $a three-cornered shape for the shawl. Make as 
the third and fourth stitches already knitted, $ large as desirable. 
then put the needle under the thread, which} For rum Borper.—Use the small needles and 
makes a new stitch; knit the remaining three, } colored zephyr, 
lift the one next the made stitch over the two: Cast on one or two stitches. 
This is the first round, and differs only at the Work in plain garter stitch, observing to make 
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commencement. $a stitch on one side of each row at the begin- 
2nd Round.—Take off the first stitch without ; ning. This makes it straight one side, bias the 
knitting, and pearl to the end of the round. other, when you have about } yard in width, 


8rd Round.—Place the needle under the$ stop, begin at the point, take up a stitch every 
thread, (as in Ist round,) this makes a stitch, {four, from the bias side. This will make the 
knit the next stitch, then spread open the } border the proper shape at the point. Knit 
needles, and you will see that you can take up enough to border the centre-piece, on the three 
a stitch, knit two, now you have four, lift the 3 sides—fnishing the whole by a deep fringe of 
second over the third and fourth—bring the $ the zephyr as seen in the drawing. 
thread forward, knit three. The first or one} This is a shawl, which we have ourselves 
next the made stitch lift over the two last knit- designed and knit; and know it, therefore, to 


ted. If you have a stitch left, knit it plain,‘ be convenient and tasteful. 
459 


A BRAD TIFEUL WHAT-NOT. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





In the front of the number, we give a beautiful § being thread of regularly graduated lengths, each 
design for a What-Not, consisting of three trays, Sis twisted round its next neighbor. 
or shelves, with a narrow upright border. They ‘The three different parts of the What-Not 
are arranged to hang one over the other, being $ being all complete, they are put together in the 
all suspended by means of one set of cords. following manner:—Four small rings are at- 
These trays are of light wood, rounded at the cor- tached to each of the trays, two in the front, 
ners, and lined with either cloth or German velvet. $two in the back, in the places indicated in our 

The border of bead-work, of which also we$ engraving. In the fronts of the bottoms of the 
have supplied the design, is intended to cover 3 trays, in a line with the two front rings, a hole 
the front of each tray. It is worked on fine can- must be pierced, and through this hole a silk 
yas. The outline of all its parts is traced in with $ cord must be passed, first through the hole, then 
beads of chalk-white, and all the interiors are through the ring, and so on to the top, the dis- 
of transparent white. The veins of the leaves § tances being regulated by knots in the cord, and 
and the tendrils are in gold beads, as is also the $a tassel, either of beads or silk, being suspended 
spot in each berry. The ground is a light, bright, 3 from each ring, in front of the bead-work. 
opaque blue. The edge is of black and gold. Ladies who do not wish to undertake quite so 

We have also given a portion of the fringe much work, may, with exactly one-third of the 
which hangs down from each part of the treble trouble, produce a more simple, but still very 
tier below the bead border. ‘This is formed of elegant, article in the shape of the What-Not, 
gold and blue, the lower part of each loop being } formed only of one tray, but in every other re- 
in gold, and its upper part in blue. These loops } spect following the instructions we have given. 
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FASHIONABLE BODY AND SLEEVES. 





BY EMILY H. MAY. 

















DIAGRAM OF FASHIONABLE BODY AND SLEEVES. 461 
Wn give another new and fashionable pattern} No. 1. Fronv. 


for a body and dress, this month; the diagram, $ No. 2. Back. 
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to cut it from, being appended below, with mea- No. 3. Srpx Bopy. 
surements for a middle-sized lady. Any lady, therefore, can cut this out. 
Ry 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. If she values her own happiness, she will accept the fact, 
Be As Beavrirut as You Can.—*I believe you think it a and make the best of circumstances. If she is, in addition, 


virtue to look ugly,” said one friend, remonstrating with 3 * reflecting woman, she will see many reasons why men 
another, whom she thought criminally indifferent to her § should wish woman to be lovely and agreeable, and will bo 
attire; “now, for my part, I consider it my duty to look as ; thankful that it is so. f 
beautiful as I can: I owe it to my hushand, my friends and? Do not Jet us be misunderstood. We do not say a wife 
society.” ought to spend more money on dress than she can afford. 
The speaker was right. So long as the desire to seem We do not advise you to carry your love of dress to such an 
agreeable and handsome, and tho effort to achieve this end § extreme as to degenerate into vanity. It is your duty to 
by attention to dress and manner, does not degenerate into 3 look as beautiful as you can, yet not to violate other duties, 
mere yanity, praise, not censure, should be meted out. Nay! in order to do this. But to dress negligently, to care not 
it is even a duty to aim at being beautiful. We may take a how you look, in the notion that you are practising a laud- 
lesson, in this respect, from Nature. Why has the Almighty ¢ able virtue, is a delusion and mistake. 
clothed the earth with flowers, filled the sky with stars, 
diversified the globe into picturesque mountain and valley, 
and made the ocean so sublime, if not to gratify, in man, 
that longing for the beautiful, which is an attribute of the 
immortals, and which he, because of his immortality, shares 


“THANK Gop For Mountamns.”—This was the exclamation 
of William Howitt, when he first saw the Cumberland hills. 
Something of the same gratitude and exultation breathes 
through the following from one of our contributors :—“ Such 
with the angels? a beautiful day as this is! _I cannot forbear letting you know 

Every woman has it in her power to be more or less beau- how bright a face Nature wears to-day in the country. And 
tiful, She may not have the low, broad forehead of the ‘ I would I could describe the scene that lies before me—the 
antique, nor the golden tresses of the Italian poets; but yet s wie of Champlain at the right, so near I can count the 
be able to be lovely nevertheless. For the highest beauty, § white sails on her bosom—and then those mountains be- 
and that which appeals most forcibly to the noblest men, is yond! I never weary of them, whether clothed in the ppr- 
the beauty of expression. The beauty of expression depends ple and gold of sunrise, or dark and near in the twilight, 
on purity, intelligence, amiability, and sympathy with what $ they are always a pleasant sight for the eyes to rest upon. 
is good. To cultivate the moral character, using that word S Surely they must close their eyes and hearts too, who have 
in its widest sense, is the surest way of being truly beautiful. § 7° love for all these blessed gifts—it seems to me no one 


5 *% & . 
Such beauty also is more lasting than mere physical beauty, 3 need be utterly miserable at this season. There is so much 


It even increases as years roll by. We have seen faces of $ sunshine everywhere around, the soul need not be all dark- 
women, long past the prime of life, from which there shone > ness. It is not permitted me to go forth amid all this love- 
an almost celestial light. We have seen ordinary faces, the § liness as I would gladly do, but every year I learn to love it 
faces of young girls, so transfigured by holy, or pure emo- $ better, and thus to love the Giver with more earnest faith, 
tions as to seem, for the time, seraphic. Every woman, who 3 believing ‘He docth all things well’ To you who oe qapor 
loves truly, is beautiful when that love blushes on her cheek, 3 ing to refine and elevate the minds of ouhers by implanting 
or melts in her eye. To be good is to bo beautiful, is to 3 * love for the beautiful, our thanks are due.” 


grow more beautiful yearly. 
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Tue OPERA IN PHILADELPHIA.—It is hardly a year since 
fs 3 y 
pee there are other: ways-also of bei: beautifa and } the citizens of Philadelphia built their Opera House, one of 
which no woman ought to neglect. Among these dress } : 5 5 
tduda ‘for io earn ok tnatonnied k the most magnificent in the world, and with unsurpassed 
Bygnds toren ee yen ay aste es CO eae pany. ® ° acoustic qualities. Since its erection, there have been, in 
woman seem ugly, who, if she studied the adaptation of 3 s 5 a 
1 46. i lexi a BRA heed nd a 2 round numbers, one hundred operatic representations in it, 
colors to her complexion, and had her cresses mate an’ 3 No other city in the United States, we believe none in Eu- 


; . 2 
trimmed properly, would be charming to all eyes. No 8 rope even, has patronized the opera like this. Amateurs tell 


, aorta: . 
se Sag ever Pease eT, Sncwitaes a < us, however, that there is more general musical intelligence 
CEE eee a ee ULC Dore, oe re ue a air Philadelphia than in any other American town. Artists 


Dees ae ee ae yer eos Lee eps ie ae says its audiences are the most discriminating they appear 
Deo e ee eee aes encon. § before. This winter, the two celebrated prima donnas, Gaz- 


It is not altogether expense that secures taste in dress. We 8 zaniga and La Grange, have played alternately: the first 

EO omen Brae ane eeero ly on comparatively smalt $ distinguished for her great dramatic powers, the last for her 

sums, whilo others, who are quite extravagant, never look 3 unrivaled execution. Ronconi, the famous barytone, and 
3 5 


fe certain sk a ini i - 
wou a aaa ae uae Bes vetya DRSthy i uelaty co ULEgs Carl Formes, the celebrated basso, each of them even moro 
euited to go with a particular bonnet: so of a frock; so of 


gaiters; so of jewelry. Always have your dress harmonious. 
Let it also be adapted to the place, the occasion, and the § 
season. Above all things, never be slovenly. What husband 3 ing “Mattie,’ originally published in this Magazine, and 
can possibly think a wife beautiful, who comes to breakfast 3 crediting it to the London Family Herald. That journal 
in slippers down at the heel? $ took it from “Peterson” without acknowledgment, as it does 

Not a little of a woman’s influence depends on her being 3 our best stories continually. “Mattie” is not the only tale, 
agreeable. Thousands of wives, by forgetting this, and ¥ credited to an English periodical, which appeared first in 


neglecting their personal attire, have gradually lost the $ this Magazine. Several of the British literary newspapers 
affections of their husbands. Some may say, as we have § 


> forage on us, continually, in this way. 
heard women say, that such husbands are not worth keeping. 
Not so. Every man likes a woman better for being neatly, $ Tue THRee Fisnermen.—Every reader of taste will thank 
even elegantly dressed. It is born with him. It is part of 3 us, we know, for giving the music for this exquisite ballad. 
his nature. The woman, who ignores this, is simply absurd. > We sent to England expressly for it. 


SOLIS. 


wonderful as actors than singers, have also appeared. 


Our OrrcrnaL Storres.—Many of our exchanges are copy- 
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““Loox Uv.”—A ship, becalmed at sea, lay rocking lazily. 
A sprightly lad, the captain’s only son, not knowing what 
to do, began mischievously to climb the mast. He had got 
half way to the top, when turning his eyes below to see how 
far he was from the deck, he suddenly grew dizzy. “Iam 
falling, I am falling,” he cried. “Look aloft,” shouted his 
father, who at that moment was leaving his cabin. The 
boy, accustomed instantly to obey that voice, looked up to 
whero the main-truck swung against the sky, recovered 
heart, went on, and was saved. 


We do not give the anecdote as new. Doubtless every 
one of our readers has heard it before. But the story has a 
significance not always noticed. Others, besides the cap- 
tain’s son, have been saved by looking up. ‘here come 
times in the experience even of the bravest when the heart 
is ready to give up. Perhaps a favorite child has been sud- 
denly stricken down. Perhaps a terrible epidemic has de- 
stroyed more than one little one. Perhaps the wife of his 
bosom is no more. Perhaps, by one of those catastrophes 
which occasionally occur, his entire family has been swept 
into eternity in a moment of time, in the twinkling of an 
eye. He feels as if there was no longer any object for him 
in life. In the first shock of his agony he would not care 
even if news was brought to him that his fortunes wero 
bankrupt, that he was a disgraced beggar. But, by-and-by, 
a still, small voice within whispers, “Look up.’ He sees 
that the sky is still as bright as ever, the breezo as blessed, 
the trees as beautiful. He hears the waters run, leaping 
and laughing down the hill side, glistening in silver as they 
go. The earth is not less lovely than before, the stars are 
as numberless, the ocean and mountains as sublime. THis 
fellow-creatures have the same kindly hearts toward him. 
He owes them the same old duties. Gradually he realizes 
that he has much yet to live for. In time even he regains a 
subdued and quiet happiness. Ie has learned to “look up.” 


A wife or mother is unhappy. She has a husband ad- 
dicted to intemperance: a man with superior talents per- 
haps, who might, if he could resist the cup, rise to eminence 
and wealth. Day by day her heart is breaking. But let her 
not despair. Tho erring one may yet reform; thousands 
haye done it before him; patience, kindness, tact, and affec- 
tion may finally recall him to himself. While there is hope 
of his restoration let her not give up. Ora mother sees her 
son going to ruin. She bewails, in secret, the hour he was 
born; and bowed down with shame she shuns society. Oh! 
if she would but “look up.” While there is life there is 
hope. While loye can pray and watch, there is a chance of 
repentance. Take heart, wife or mother. After the night 
comes morning, Look up! 

A great financial crisis overtakes the strong man in the 
midst of his schemes. He gathers up all his resources, con- 
tending gallantly and desperately long after hope is over; 
struggling for his family rather than himself, It will not 
do. The mighty whirlwind, whose outer eddies he has been 
striving to resist, wheels down upon him in all its power; 
he is torn up in an instant; he is hurled on the ground, ho 
is left breathless, bruised, and seemingly dead. At first, 
when he regains sensation after the overwhelming shock, he 
is without hope. He has neither strength nor wish to re- 
sume his work. He is willing that the tempest shall sweep 
the wrecks of his fortune out of sight forever. It is useless, 
he says to himself, even to try to regain what he has lost. 
At last a gentle wife or sympathizing friend bids him not to 
despair. “Look up,” they say. He looks, At once he isa 
new man. He recovers his name and fortune. 

Ah! if all would only look up. But some never hear the 
cheering words. Some disregard them. Of the thousands 
who have failed utterly in life, or met only a secondary suc- 
cess, the majority owe their misfortunes to not looking up. 
In sorrow or disaster, remember the boy upon the dizzy 
mast, and “look up!” 
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A FasnionabLe PAstorat.—The London “Punch” origi 
nates the following satirical verses on the present style of 
female attire. “Punch” is about half right in his estimate 
of absurdities. 


Tell me, Gentles, have you seen 
My Flora pass this way? 

That you may know the Miss I mean, 
Her briefly Vll portray. 


No bonnet on her head, 
But on her neck she wears: 
An oyster-shell ’tis said 
In size with it compares. 
Its shape no eye can brook, 
Its use is doubtful too; 
It but imparts a barefaced look, 
And brings much cheek to view. 


Wer dress may please the Swell 
For its swoln exuberance: 

She looks like a monster Belle 
In such Big Ben expanse: 

These air-tubes filled with gas 
Might light her to the moon; 

The small boys mark it as they pass, 
And screech out, “ Ah, Bal-loon!” 


A parasol she bears 
For ornament, not use: 
For comfort gloves she wears 
Too tight, and sleeves too loose. 
Behind her hangs a hood 
Just level with her chin, 
An Indian squaw might find it good 
To put a baby in. 
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Of her hair she shows the roots, 
Sham flowers the rest conceal; 
And she’s crippled by her boots 
With the military heel: 
Streets off you hear them stallc 
Whene’er she ventures out; 
And she seems to waddle more than walk, 
Her hoops so sway about. 


Her figure may be good, 
But that no eye can tell: 
A mere lay-figure would 
Show off her dress as well. 
She may have ankles neat, 
But they’re concealed by skirt, 
Which chiefly serve to hide her feet, 
And gather up the dirt. 


Then, Gentles, have you seen 
My Flora this way come? 

She cannot have unnoticed been, 
She takes up so much room! 





Brarrice Cencr.—There has just been published a beau- 
tiful lithographic portrait of Beatrice Cenci, finely drawn 
by Grozelier, from a photograph of the original celebrated 
painting by Guido, The Boston Transcript says:—“It is by 
far the most accurate reproduction of that work which has 
ever come under our notice, surpassing even the steel en- 
gravings in fineness and delicacy of expression. It is full 
of that sweetness and innocence which characterizes the 
original. ‘The best judges pronounce it a superior work. It 
ig published by J. EB. Tilton, Print Publisher, Salem, Mass. 
Price one dollar, It will be sent, post-paid, carefully put 
upon a roller to any address in the United States or Canadas. 

Many Yuars’ Expertence.—The Opelousas (La.) Patriot, 
acknowledging the receipt of the May number, says “We 
have been a reader of Peterson for several years past: and 
his thrilling original tales, superb engravings, and superla- 
tive fashion-plates, place this Magazine ahead of all others 
published in America.” 

«“Mrnopy—Tux Anarys Wuisprr.”—Our steel engraving 
for this number is after one of Hayter’s inimitable pictures. 
Hayter is the same artist who painted “The Onconyenience 
of a Single Life,’ and “The Rejected,” both of which have 
appeared in this Magazine. 
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464 REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
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Our Next Noveter.—The original novelet, by our co-edi- ¢ New American Cyclopedia: A Dictionary of General 
tor, Mrs. ANN 8. SrerHuns, which was promised in our Pros- } Knowledge. Edited by George Ripley and Charles A. Dana, 
pectus for 1858, will be commenced in the July number. It s Vol. £8 vo. New York: D. Appleton d Co.—The object of 
will be entitled 3 this new work, of which the first of fifteen volumes is before 

KING PHILIP’S DAUGHTER, us, is to furnish a popular dictionary of Universal Know- 
‘AmAtpsoR NH "BARuy. COLONTATE, ledge. For this purpose, it will, the Prospectus assures us, 

present accurate and copious information on Astronomy, 
Natural Philosophy, Mathematics, Mechanics, Engineering, 
the history and description of Machines, Law, Political Eco- 
nomy, Music, &c., &c. Agriculture, in all its branches; Geo- 

REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. graphy aud Ethnology; the Natural Sciences; Physiology, 

History of the Origin, Formation and Adoption of the Con- Anatomy, and Hygiene will all receive careful attention. 
stitution of the United States; with notices of its principal $ Doctrinal and sectional discussions will be avoided. The 
Framers. By George Ticknor Curtis. Vol. II, 8 vo. New $ names of the editors, as well as the high character of the 
York: Harper & Brothers—The author of this work, lately ° publishers, are guarantees that these promises will be ful- 
a Judge of the Supreme Court of the United States, has § filled. It is intended, indeed, that the work shall contain 
niany superior qualifications for the task he has undertaken. 3 all information of general interest to be found in the best 
He is thoroughly informed as to the delicate subject he dis- § modern Cyclopmdias, yet which shall have a character of its 
cusses; enjoys the reputation of being a constitutional law- } own; and so far the design is admirably carried out. ‘Tho 
yer of the first class; studies to be entirely fair; and has a $ price of each volume will be $3,00 in cloth, or $4,00 in half 
terse, lucid style. His first volume, which has been seyeral 3 
years before the public, and is now a standard authority, $ fifty-two double column pages, so that the work is as cheap 
was prepared at the request of Daniel Webster, who seems 3 as it is meritorious. 
to have considered Mr. Curtis, above all men of his day, $ 
best qualified for writing a history of the Federal Constitu- : Adele. By Julia Kavanaugh. 1 vol.,12 mo. New Yorks: 
tion. The present volume carries the subject down to its } D. Appleton & Cb.—We think this a better novel even than 
close. In no respect is it inferior to its predecessor. As : “Nathalie,” the best, indeed, that Miss Kavanaugh has 
there are two parties in this country, differing radically in } written. The scene is laid in eastern France, in a moun- 
their interpretation of the Constitution on some points, it $ tainous region; and most of the events transpire in and 
inay be as well to state that Mr. Curtis belongs to the Web- 3 about an old chateau, the heiress of which, Adele, is the 
sterian school. In no sense, however, is our author contro- @ heroine. Unlike most love stories, the principal interest 
versial. He states his convictions, and gives his reasons, 3 does not precede marriage, but follows it. Adele has been 
with the calmness of a judge. Whoever wishes fully to § married, partly for pity: and she marries out of gratitude 
understand the character of our republican government, ? and friendship, ignorant, as yet, of any deeper emotion. 


ae. 
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morocco. ‘The present volume contains seven hundred and 


and the manner in which it originated, must make this 
work his study. Heretofore, there has been nothing of a 
similar character, so that the investigator has had to pore 
through dozens of volumes, from Madison’s debates down, 
in order to learn what is here digested into two volumes, 
neither of which are of excessive size. The work is printed 
in fair and handsome type. We have received our copy 
through T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 


History of Europe. From the Fail of Napoleon in 1815 to 
the accession of Louis Napoleon in 1852. By Sir Archibald 
Alison. Vol. IIT, 8 vo. New York: Harper & Brothers — 
This volume brings the history down to the year 1842. 
Another, we presume, will finish the work. Apart from 
its many permanent merits, which it exhibits in common 
with all of Alison’s writings, it has the accidental one of 
being, as yet, the only work written on the subject; and 
is, therefore, indispensable for reference, even when the 
opinions of the author are dissented from. The volume is 
printed in double columns to match the preceding ones. 

The Happy Home. By Kirwan. 1 vol., 18 vo. New York: 
Harper & Brothers—Vhe author of this book has many 
admirers, the result of his “Letters to Bishop Hughes,” 


3 The two, thus united, soon discover their error; misunder- 

standings follow; both become unhappy. Finally, however, 

: all ends well, as it should in every orthodox novel. An in- 
triguing step-mother, we should add, complicates the trou- 

bles of the married pair. It will be seen that the plot has 

; an unusual degree of originality. 

$ 


The Rational Guide to Spelling. American School Method. 

By J. B. Menny. 1 vol.,18 mo. Philada: J. B. Lippincott 
& Co.—A little volume of thirty-six pages, into which is 
compressed more sound sense, on the subject of spelling, 
than is to be found in most voluminous octayos. It is 
§ astonishing how few spelling-books are good for anything. 
; This, however, is one we can recommend, as not only origi- 
3 nal in its classification and arrangement, but also eminently 
eee Every important combination of syllables in the 
¢ language is presented in this little treatise. The work was 
$ originally prepared, we believe, for the Louisiana Model 


: School, New Orleans, 
s 


-. 


$ Church and Congregation: A plea for their Unity. By C. 
$A. Bartol. 1 vol.,12 mo. Boston: Ticknor & Fields —The 


: style of this writer is perspicuous, his manner earnest, his 


“Romanism at Home,” and “Men and Things in Europe.” $ arguments skillfully arranged, His book, addressed to Con- 
To these, as well as to others, the present yolume will be > gregationalists, reasons in favor of admitting persons, who 
welcome. The object of the worl: is to elucidate the family } #ttend public worship regularly, to the same privileges ag 
institution, and explain the relations which the members 3 church members, without requiring, as is now customary, a 
of the family bear to one another, It is a most excellent § §Pecific profession of religion. Large numbers of thoughtful 
design, admirably executed. § men hold these opinions, which, indeed, were formerly those 

Miss Pardoe’s Works. 1voly 8 vo. Philada: T. B. Peters } of the church everywhere, and still are of the established 


son & Brothers.We are glad to sée\a uniform edition of $ church in England. The yolume, like all Ticknor’s books, 


ee A 
this lady’s novels at last. The present volume contains 2 ze ueetly belated: 


“The Romance of the Harem,” “The Jealous Wife,” “The 2 Mary Derwent. By Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
Confessions of a Pretty Woman,” and “The Rival Beauties,” 3 Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers —The advanced sheets 
bound together, in handsomely embossed cloth, and sold at 2 of this powerful novel have been laid on our table by T. B. 
the low price of $2.50. T. B. Peterson & Brothers also pub- 3 Peterson & Brothers, who will hereafter be the publishers 
lish each of the novels separately, in paper covers, at fifty } of Mrs. Stephens’ works. The book, if we do not err, is 
cents each, ‘ destined to have an immense sale, 
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Life of George Stephenson. By Samuel Smiles. 1 vol., 12 
mo. Boston: Vicknor & Fields. Philada: 1. B. Peterson & 
Brothers.—This is the biography of the great railway engi- ¢ 
neer, to whom, more than all men, the world is indebted for $ 
perfecting, if not inventing, that mode of travel. It is a 
striking record of the success which is sure to attend genius 
combined with industry and integrity; for Mr. Stephenson, 
though originally a cow-herd, at two-pence a day, died rich, 
and what is better, famous. The career of such a man is 
instructive as well as interesting. Apart from this, the 
volume throws much light on the social and industrial con- 
dition of the poor, half a century ago, in England, besides 
containing a summary of railroad science for the past fifty 
years. ‘Tho chapters on filling Chatfield Moss, the invention 
of the “Rocket,” and the construction of his first rude 
locomotive, are. particularly engrossing. We commend the 
book as one of the most valuable of the season. 


History of the Inductive Sciences, from the earliest to the 
Present Time. By William Whewell, D.D. Third Lilition, 
with additions. 2 vols. 12 mo. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co.—This is one of those works which all concede to be the 
best of their kind, and therefore standard. With every edi- 
tion, too, there are improvements. It was a happy thought 
which first suggested to Dr. Whewella history of the sciences; 
and his execution of the task has been masterly. His book, 
indeed, is not merely a narrative of facts in the history of 
ecience, but a basis for the philosophy of science. More 
than twenty years have passed since the first edition was 
given to the public, and yet the work, not only maintains 
its early reputation, but also steadily increases it. ‘Che in- 
dex and abstract, so often neglected, are full and complete. 
Appleton & Co. haye issued the two volumes in a very hand- 
some style. 


Peveril of the Peak. By the author of “Waverley.” 
vols. Boston: Ticknor & Fields—This beautiful series, the 
“Household Edition of Scott’s Novels,” gradually approaches 
its termination, It is time, therefore, that those who have 
neglected to purchase it, should turn their attention in that 
direction. A sett of these volumes will be at once the 
cheapest and best investment which can be made in books: 
and no library will be complete without it. “Peveril of the 
Peak” is, in some respects, among the best of Scott’s stories. 
Who can forget Alice Bridgenorth, or her stern father, or 
the dwarf, or Fenella, or Buckingham, or Charles the 
Second, as they are severally delineated by the pen of the 
great Wizard of the North? 

Life Thoughts, Gathered from the Extemporaneous Dis- 
courses of Henry Ward Beecher. By one of his Congrega- 
tion. 1 vol.,12 mo. Boston: Phillips, Sampson d: Co.—The 
causes of Mr, Beecher’s popularity are apparent in this book. 
Nobody but a man of original, independent way of thinking, 
could have said the striking things which we find on almost 
every page. Hven where we dissent from the justice of his 
conclusions, we admire the point, and often brilliancy of the 
speaker. he volume is neatly printed. 


2 


Ran Away to Sea: An Autobiography for Boys. By Capt. 
Mayne Reid. 1 vol. 18 mo. Boston: Ticknor d& Fields. 
Philada: 7. B. Peterson & Brothers.—We have here another 
of those capital books for boys, for which Capt. Reid has 
obtained so wide-spread a reputation. ‘The title sufficiently 
indicates the story. It is necessary only to add that the 
narrative is full of incident, and that the volume is hand- 
somely illustrated. 


Recollections of the Last Days of Shelley and Byron. By 
E. J. Trelawny. 1 vol. 12 mo. Boston: Ticknor & Fields — 
There are many curious details in this volume, respecting ¢ 
Shelley and Byron, which have neyer before found their way 8 
into print. Capt. I'relawny was with Byron at his death. 
If there are no “trayeler’s tales” anywhere in the book, it is 
as remarkable a record as has ever appeared, 
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Sermons, Preached at Trinity Church, Brighton. By the 
late Rev. ¥. W. Robertson, M. A. Second Series. Boston: 
Ticknor d& Fields—We are glad to see books of good ser 
mons becoming popular; for it is a proof of an improyed 
taste on the part of the public. The author of theso ser- 
mons was a British divine of great purity of character, zeal, 
earnestness, and commanding eloquence. He diced early, but 
not before his name had acquired celebrity, and what is 
better, not before he had done much good. Emphatically it 
may be said of him, “his works do follow him.” We com- 
mend the volume to all who admire a forcible style, or sin- 
cere personal religion. 

The Angel and the Demon: A Tale of Modern Spiritualism. 
By T. 8. Arthur. 1 vol.,12 mo. Philada: J. W. Bradley— 
This is a republication of a story originally printed under 
the title of “The Young Governess.” It is an assault, in the 
guise of a novel, on modern spiritualism, which the author 
regards, to use his own language, “as a phase of Demono- 
logy, using the word in its bad sense.” Like all that Mr. 
Arthur has written, it has a high moral purpose, and is exe- 
cuted with considerablo skill. Mr. Bradley has published 
the volume in an unusually handsome manner. 
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PARLOR GAMES. 


Tae Oseprent WAtcu.—Borrow a watch from a person in 
company, and request the whole to stand around you. Hold 
the watch up to the ear of the first in the circle, and com- 
mand it to go; then demand his testimony to the fact. Re 
move it to the ear of the next, and enjoin it to stop; make 
the same request of that person, and so on throughout the 
entire party. You must take care that the watch is a good 
one. Conceal in your hand a piece of loadstone, which, so 
soon as you apply it to the watch, will occasion a suspen- 
sion of the movements, which a subsequent shaking and 
withdrawing of the magnet will restore, For the sake of 
shifting the watch from one hand to the other, apply it when 
in the right hand to the left ear of the person, and when in 
the left hand to the right ear. 


THe Consurer’s Srroxe—ake a ball in each hand, and 
stretch both your hands as far as you can one from the 
other, then inform the company that you will make both 
balls come into which hand they please to name. If any 
one doubt your ability to perform this feat, you must lay ° 
one ball on the table, turn yourself round, and then take it 
up with the hand which already contains a ball. Thus both 
the balls will be in one of your hands, without the employ- 
ment of both of them. , 
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ART RECREATIONS. 


Tur Best ProruRES EXPRESSLY FOR GRECIAN AND ANTIQUE 
Parntina.—Published by J. E, Tilton, Salem, Mass. Direo- 
tions to our new style of antique painting on glass, Oriental 
painting, Grecian painting, and Potichomanie, furnished, full 
and complete, on receipt of one dollar, with directions for 
varnish, &c. Purchasers of our goods to the amount of five 
dollars, will be entitled to directions free. Persons ordering 
directions for one dollar, and after buying the materials to the 
above amount, may deduct the one dollar paid for directions. 

Hiawarna’s Woorna.—From Longfellow’s late Indian Le- 
gend. Size of plate, fourteen by eighteen inches. Price, one 
dollar and fifty cents. With full directions for painting. 
Colors used and how to mix. Post-paid. ee 

THe Farm YArp.—Painted by J. Herring. An elegant 
engraying, new. Size of plate, thirteen by nineteen inches, 
Price, one dollar and fifty cents. With full directions for 
painting. Post-paid. 

Les OrpHetines.—A fine engraving from a celebrated 
French painter. ‘Two figures, sisters, Size of plate, nine by 
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eleven inches. Price, post-paid, with full directions for 
painting, one dollar. 

Tus Jews-Hare Lesson.—A beautiful picture, new, painted 

“by Brunet. Engraved by Grozelier. Companion to “The 
Little Bird.” Size of plate, eight and a half by ten and a 
half inches. Price, post-paid, with directions for painting, 
sixty cents. 

Tae Lirrie Birp.—A beautiful picture, new, painted by 
Brunet. Engraved by Grozelier. Companion to “ Jews-harp 
Lesson.” Size of plate, eight and a half by ten and a half 
inches. Price, post-paid, with directions, sixty cents, 

Two Copies FoR OrteNTAL ParntivG.—In imitation of laid 
India work. They are new and beautiful designs for tables 
and folios. One is a handsome wreath, with fountain, birds, 
&c. The other is an elegant vase of flowers, with birds’- 
nests, birds, butterflies, &c. Price, fifty cents each, or eighty 
cents for the pair, nicely done up on a roller, and post-paid. 

Tomy Varietirs oF SmAwL Mezzorints.—Suitable for 
trial, for Grecian and Antique painting, Price, thirteen cents 
each, or one dollar and twenty cents per dozen, post-paid. 

All engravings from any publisher sent free of postage, on 
receipt of price. The best copies selected with care. Cir- 
culars of information, price of artists’ goods, frames, &c., sent 
on application, enclosing one stamp for return postage. 
Other new engravings are to be soon published, of which 
notice will be given to our customers. Address, 

J. E. TILTON, Pusrisuer, 
No. 188 Essex Street, Salem, Mass. 

And dealer, wholesale and retail, in every description of 
Artists’ goods. 
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ORIGINAL RECEIPTS FOR DESSERT. * 
Ice Cream.—The necessary ingredients are—two quarts $ 
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» Brown Bettie—Waye ready a well greased pndding dish, 
and place in it, alternately, layers of buttered bread, sliced 
apples, nutmeg, and sugar. 





~ 


ORIGINAL RECEIPTS FOR PUDDINGS. 


Lemon Pudding.—Grate the rind of four lemons—wash, 
and cream half a pound of butter; pulverize half a pound 
of white sugar; and beat—separately—the whites and yolks 
of six eggs. Beat the sugar and the eggs together, and then 
add the butter. First stir into a small portion of the mix- 
ture the grated lemon peel, and then add it to the remainder, 
squeezing in the juice of one of the lemons. Make a rich 

pastry, which must be baked a little first, before pouring in 
the pudding. If it becomes too brown, whilst baking, cover 
it with a sheet of nicely greased white paper. 

Apple Pudding—Make a nice pastry, and put it on the 
sides of the dish, leaving the bottom uncovered. Pare and 
cut some apples into slices, and then put into your disha 
layer of apples, sugar, cinnamon, and butter. Fill the dish, 

¢ pour in a little water, and cover with pastry. Serve tho 
pudding with sweetened cream. 

Another Apple Pudding—To two tincupfuls of apples, 
take three-quarters of a teacupful of melted butter, four 
eggs, as much sugar as suits your taste, half a grated nut- 
§ meg, one wineglassful of wine, and some grated lemon peel. 
~ Pumpkin pudding may be made in the same way, with the 
8 addition of half a pint of new milk, and a little salt. 

Hunting Pudding.—tThe articles to be used are—one 
pound of grated bread, half a pound of suet, one pound of 
currants, two eggs, one glassful of brandy, half a pound of 
$ sugar, and one teacupful of cream. Boil the pudding ina 
° bag for two hours. Serve it with a sauce. 

Hard Times Pudding.—Mix together half a pint of mo- 
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of good nich milk, four fresh eggs, three-quarters of a pound 3 lasses, half a pint of water, two teaspoonfuls of salezeratus, and 
of sugar, six teaspoonfuls of arrow-root. Rub the arrow- § 9 large teaspoonful of salt—and thicken the mixture with 


root smooth in a little cold milk, and mix the eggs and sugar ° sufficient flour to form a tolerably thick batter, and then 


together. Boil the milk, and stir in the arrow-root; then § 
remove it from the fire, and stir it briskly, while adding in 8 
the eggs; beat it a great deal. Flavor according to your 
taste. (Lake three-quarters quantity of ice to one-quarter 
of salt.) 

Ezxcelsior.—Pare and core six or eight apples, cut them in 
half, and put them into a pan, adding a little water; stew 
them until they become soft. Boil one pint and a half of 
milk, pour it over two slices of bread, and let it cool; add 
two large tablespoonfuls of flour, three eggs, as much sweet- 
ening as you like, and some nutmeg. Pour the whole over 
the apples, and bake all together for about an hour. Serve 
it with cream sauce. 

Calf-Foot Jelly.—Boil one sett of feet well in two quarts of 
water. Lot the liquor stand until it becomes cool, and then 
carefully skim off all the grease. Afterward melt the jelly, 
and mix together and add to it whilst hot, about one pound 
and a half of sugar, some cinnamon, a little mace, one large 
lemon, the whites and shells of three eggs, and half a pint 
of wine; let the jelly come to a boil, and then strain it 
through a bag. 

Cheese Cake——Mix together one quart of cheese, (curd,) 
four eggs, half a grated nutmeg, a small portion of cream, a § 
piece of butter as large as an egg, and as many dried cur- 
rants, and as much sugar as is agreeable to your taste. 
Flavor with brandy, 

Boiled Custard—Beat—very light—five eggs; place one ¢ 
quart of milk over the fire, and when it comes to a boil, take : 
it off the fire and stir in your eggs; season with whatever § 
essence you prefer, and let it again come to a boil, 8 

Custard in Cups.—Boil one pint of rich milk with a small : 
portion of cinnamon in it; when cold, mix in four eggs— : 
well beaten—and spices and sugar to your liking, Mix all 3 
well together, and bake in cups. 3 
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pour it into a mould, or pudding-bag. 

Almond Pudding.—Wave ready half a pound of butter, 
half a pound of white sugar—pulverized—and half a pound 
of blanched almonds, well beaten. Mix these articles well 
together, and add five eggs, and a wineglassful of brandy or 
wine. 

Bread Pudding.—The necessary ingredients are—six eggs, 
half a pound of sugar, a penny loaf soaked in milk, half a 
pound of butter, half a pound of raisins, and half a gill of 
wine. If not thick enough, when mixed, add a little flour. 
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ORIGINAL MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. 


To Make Yeast.—Boil together—for about twenty minutes 
—three quarts of water, one handful of hops, and one hand- 
ful of salt; afterward strain them. While boiling hot, stir 
in about one quart of wheat flour. Let it stand until milk 
warm, and then stir in one pint of liquid yeast. Let it 
stand about twelve hours, stirring it frequently. Then mix 
in as much corn meal as will make it stiff. Let it stand an- 
other twelve hours, then rub it up, and stand it in the shade 
to dry. 

Dumpling Dough.—Boil, and mash one dozen large sized 
potatoes, adding a little salt. When cooled, mix in enough 
flour to make the dongh roll out well. Roll out enough for 
each dumpling, and wrap an apple in each piece of dough. 
Rub the dumplings in flour; and then put them into your 
bag, which must—previously—be dipped in cold water, and 
well rung out, Put your dumpling bag, when filled, in boil- 
ing water, and boil it for about three-quarters of an hour. 

Sauce—To a quarter of a pound of butter, take three 
tablespoonfuls of sugar, and one egg—beaten very light. 
Season with wine and nutmeg, and let it come to a, boil. 





ORIGINAL 





Drawn Butter—Mix a lump of butter—tho size of an ordi- 
nary egg—and three tablespoonfuls of flour thoroughly to- 
gether. Put one pint of milk over the fire, and when it boils 
add it to the other articles, and let boil again for a little 
while. Flavor with brandy, sugar, and nutmeg. 

Another Sauce.—To one pint of boiling water, take a cup- 
ful of butter, (creamed,) with a small quantity of flour, as 
much sugar as suits your taste. Flavor with nutmeg and 
wine, and let it boil. 

Tufy—Boil together—for about twenty minutes—one 
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§ To Dry Apples—The apples are gathered as soon as they 
3 are ripe, and then carefully peeled, all that are bruised or 
} rotten being thrown aside; each apple is then cut into quar- 
$ ters, and the core having been taken out, the pieces are 

strung on whip-cord, care being taken to keep each pieco 
5 from touching the next, In this state they are hung in fe 
: toons on the walls of some dry, cool place, such as a large 
3 empty garret or loft, and in about a month’s time, they 
3 become quite dry and yellow, when they may be packed 
$ away in bags or boxes, or whatever manner is most con- 


pound of sugar, one cupful of molasses, half a cupful of 2 Yenient. The apples should be examined once a week while 
water, and a piece of butter the size of an ordinary walnut. 3 drying, and all mouldy or rotten ones should be immediately 
Icing.—Beat up the whites of two eggs, and add in three 3 removed, as they are certain to spoil the others. Apples 
tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar, one teaspoonful of arrow- $ dried in this manner retain their flavor for an extraordinary 
root, and half a teaspoonful of gum arabic. 3 length of time, and make most excellent pies and puddings. 
Cream Sauce—Procure some very thick sour cream, beat } The larger sorts, such as the Flower of Kent, or Nonpareils, 
sugar into it, and season it with nutmeg. § are best adapted for drying, as they retain their original 
taste much better than the smaller ones. 
A Simple Cure for Weal Eyes.—Acetate of zinc, half a 
s drachm; distilled water, sixteen ounces; mix. Or else, take 
ORIGINAL RECEIPTS FOR CAKES. § of white vitriol, ten grains; rose, or elder flower water, eight 
Gingerbread Wuts—Rub half a pound of butter into a § ounces. Or, dissolve five grains of white vitriol in four ounces 
pound and a half of sifted flour; and mix in half a pound of § of camphor water, and the same quantity of decoction of 
brown sugar—crushed fine. Add two large tabléspoonfuls $ poppy heads, This wash is a stimulant and a detergent, and 
of ginger, a teaspoonful of powdered cloves, and the same $ will be found very useful. 
quantity of powdered cinnamon. Stir in a pint of molasses,$ 7% Clean Wall Paper—The best method is to sweep off 
and the grated peel of a large lenon—not the juice, as you $ lightly all the dust, then rub the paper with stale bread, cut 
must add, at the last, a very small teaspoonful of pearlash 3 the crust off very thick, and wipe etraight down from the 
dissolved in a little vinegar. Stir the whole mixture very } top, then begin at the top again, and so on. 
hard, with a wooden spoon, or spaddle—and make it into a To Remove Freckles.—An ounco of alum, and an ounce of 
lump of dough just stiff enough to roll into a sheet about lemon juice, in a pint of rose-water. 
half an inch thick. Cut it out into small cakes about the $ 
size of a quarter of a dollar; or, make it up with your hands $ pane cs 
—well floured—into little round balls, flattening them on HOME-MADE WINES. 
the top. Use West India molasses. . ; Se ak 
Golden Cake—The articles composing this cake consist of S Gooseberry Wine—Bruiso vie Booseberries with the hands 
the yolks of eight eggs, one cup and a half full of sugar, two a . ial A every ee ee Crea aa pee On Cold 
spring water, stirring it thoroughly; let it stand twenty 


cupfuls of flour, half a cupful of butter, half a cupful of sour ‘ ; 

cream, half a teaspoonful of soda, and one teaspoonful of hours, then strain them; dissolve ite iene SEU ea wD 

cream of tartar. Both the silver and gold cakes form very every quart of water employed, let it Teo ANH: aay, 

nice jelly cake, by being rolled out into tolerably large, pen ye, tne peer ety clearly, and p a pa ae Sn 
or cask in which it is to remain previous to being bottled. 


round cakes, having jelly spread between them. ; h 5 
Corn Starch Calce-—To one paper of corn starch take one The scum removed must be kept in flannel, and the drain- 


pound of white sugar, half a pound of butter, and six eggs. $ ings caughy in vessel) they gaunt Deeded Los tuenouuen 
Mix the butter and sugar well together with the yolks of liquor. Let it work about sixty hours, MICH IHORE, and ‘then 
the eggs, and add in the whites while stirring in the starch. corer, down close, In four months it will be ready for 
Beat all well together, for only a few minutes. bottling. , Na 

Best Cake in the World.—The ingredients are—ono pound Raspberry Wine—Tako threo pounds of praising) syoah 
of sugar, one cupful of butter, one cupful of sour milk, one § clean, and stone them thoroughly; boil Eye gallonsiog spre 
tablespoonful of soda—dissolved in brandy—and a table- } pete Oy Bad aE hour a8 eee a on uengon ft ee ih 
spoonful of cream of tartar mixed into four cupfuls of flour. 3 pour it into a deep stone jar, and put in the raisins, with ae 

Silver Cake—The ingredients are—the white of eight eggs, § quarts of raspberries ang two pounds of loaf SUBST Ran 
two cupfuls of sugar, two and a half cupfuls of flour, half a ; well together, and cover if closely, and set.it a Sreoo page; 
cupful of butter, half a cupful of sour cream, half a tea- 8 igi Ay hice a day; then DES itithrough ‘a sieve; putithe 
spoonful of soda, and one teaspoonful of cream of tartar. liquor into a close vessel, adding one pound more loaf sugar; 
let it stand for a day and a night to settle, after which bottle 
it, adding a little more sugar. 

Cherry Wine—To make five pinta of this wine, tale 

MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. fifteen pounds of cherries, and two of currants; bruise them 

To Wash Fine Crochet Lace, that it may not Shrink and ¢ together, mix with them two-thirds of the kernels, and put 
become Thick.—Cover a glass bottle with calico or linen, ; the whole of the cherries, currants, and kernels into a bar- 
and then tack the lace smoothly upon it, rub it with soap ¢ rel, with a quarter of a pound of sugar to every pint of juice, 
and cover it with calico. Boil it for twenty minutes in soft § Tho barrel must be quite full; cover the barrel with vine 
water, let all dry together, and the lace will be found ready leaves, and sand above them, and let it stand until it has 
for use, A long piece of lace must be wound round and $ done working, which will be in about three weeks; then 
round the bottle, the edge of each round a little above the 8 stop it with a bung, and in two months’ time it may be 
last, and a few stitches to keep it firm at the beginning and § bottled. 
end, will be found sufficient. 3 Currant Wine—Take sixteen pounds of currants, three 

To Remove Sunburn.—Milk of almonds made thus:—Take 8 gallons of water, break the currants with your hands in the 
blanched bitter almonds, one-half ounce; soft water, one-half § water, strain it off; put to it fourteen pounds of sugar, strain 
pint; make an emulsion by beating the almonds and water ° it into a vessel, add a pint of brandy, and a pint of rasp- 
together, strain through a muslin cloth, and it is made. 3 berries; stop it down, and let it stand for three months. 
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FASHIONS FOR JUNE. ¢ side-trimmings in the form of pyramids, composed of velvet 

Fic. 1—Dress or Wire Mustty, with SrxrerN RUFFLES ; chequer work lace arranged in spirals, or simply bows of 
or Frounces.—Corsage and sleeves trimmed to correspond 3 ribbon. Double skirts are also very fashionable, and plain 
with the skirt. Bonnet of white chip, trimmed with lilac 3 are still worn. 
flowers and ribbon, with a blonde fall over the front. 2 Basques are no longer fashionable; instead of these we 

Fig. 1.—A Sirk Dress or Stone conor.—The skirt has $ have either a series of long, narrow points round the waist, 
side-trimmings woven in the material, finished with heavy 3 or long points in the front only: these dresses are generally 
fringe. Body and sleeves correspond with the skirt. Bon- $ closed up the front by buttons. Bodies like those in fig. 3, 
net of white crape, with a long plume. 3 are very fashionable also. Some are made to form waistcoat 

Fic. m.—Dress or Iupertat Brug Six, with Dovusie 3 points in front, and a postillion’s jacket behind. 
Sxirv.—tThe lower skirt is quite plain, and the upper one is § Sireves are of every variety. We mentioned all the 
edged with a lozenge pattern in velvet, woven in with the } newest styles in our May number, except the full bishop 
material. The corsage has a basque drooping very low at 3 sleeve, which is either plaited down at the top, or set into a 
the back, and terminating at each side of the waist. The 8 narrow plain piece, and having a jockey or epaulette; at the 
sleeves are formed of one long puff, finished at the wrist by } bottom they are either set into a deep cuff fitting the wrist, 
a cuff of the same pattern as that which edges the upper 3 or are shorter, and set into @ loose band, oyer which a cuff 
skirt. The same trimming forms epaulettes at the top of is turned back, either pointed or a la mousquetatre, a muslin 
the sleeves. } puffed sleeve coming below it. 

Fig. 1v.—Eventna Dress oF Pink SILK, WITH A Dovnte § Mornine@ Dresses are frequently made of white pique. 
Skinz, which has side-trimmings of bands of black velvet, $ Some few are made of nankin, which is now beginning to 
edged with narrow black lace, and ornamented with hanging ¢ recover some of the favor it formerly enjoyed in ladies’ and 
buttons. The body is cut square on the front a la Raphael, : children’s costume. These morning negliges of nankin have 
and it, like the sleeves, is ornamented to match the skirt. § the skirts ornamented with side-trimmings, composed of 

“Fig. Vv & vi.—Bripat HeAp-DREsseEs. $ cotton braid, either white or colored. The jacket corsages 

Fic. vit.—Bonner or Waits Crave trimmed with flowers, : of these dresses are made with very deep basquines, and at 
and having a delicate tulle veil attached to the front, and $ each side there is a small pocket. The sleeves, in the pagoda 


~. 








falling back over the bonnet. ; 

Fig. vi, LEGHORN Friar For A LirrLe Girt, ornamented 3 
with a half wreath of flowers and white ribbon. $ 

Fig. 1x.—PELERINE AND PyRamips to trim a body and the 3 
sides of the skirt. The ground is composed of insertions of 3 
black lace quadrilled with very narrow velvets. Bows on § 
the shoulder and behind in the Spanish style. The pyramids 3 
are surrounded by insertions quadrilled with narrow yelvets. ; 
The middle is a puffing of spotted tulle with velvet bows 8 
stuck about it. The edges of this pelerine are trimmed with $ 
a rich Chantilly lace. The top of the body is decorated with i 
a blonde point. 


ar. 


Fia. x.—Izap-Dress composed of black lace, pink roses, 
and a spiral roll of pink ribbon at the back. 

Fia. x1.—Opera BonNET OF WHITE SILK, ornamented with 
blue yelvet, A spray of blue velvet flowers is on one side. 

GENERAL REMARKS.—Dresses are made very long behind, 
almost with trains, but shortened in front. Skirts still have 
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RENEWAL oF Supscriprions—Many club subscriptions, as 2 
well as single ones, expire with the present number. This $ 
being a cash Magazine, every name is struck off our mail- 
books, when the subscription expires: and to this rule we 
make no exceptions. Please remit immediately, if you wish 
your July number promptly. Let every single subscriber 
send a club—and every one can do it with a little effort. 
The next volume will be the most brilliant we have ever 
published, especially in the literary department. 


< 


How ro Remir.—In remitting, write legibly, at the top of 
your letter, the names of your post-office, county and state. 
Bills, current in the subscriber’s neighborhood, taken at 
par; but Pennsylvania, New York or New England bills 
preferred. If the sum is large, buy a draft, if possible, on 
Philadelphia or New York, deducting the exchange. 
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Never Too LATE.—It is never too late in the year to sub- 
scribe for “Peterson,” for we can always supply back num- 3 
bers, to January inclusive, if they are desired. > 


form, are very wide at the ends. A morning dress of whito 
pique admits of a more elaborate and elegant style of trim- 
ming, in which braid and fringe may be conjointly intro- 
duced. 

MAntiiias for summer have the small Burnous hood. The 
Burnous shawl made in black glace or satin, has revers in 
front which terminate in a hood at the back: these hoods 
haye always rich tassels, ie 

Bonnets will be worn a little more forward on the head, 
and closer to the cheeks. Several of the new Parisian bon- 
nets haye the crowns entirely covered with flowers and 
foliage. One we haye seen has the crown entirely covered 
with bouquets of Parma violets. The front consists of draw- 
ings of lilac crape, and a veil of white tulle or blonde. The 
under-trimming is formed of small bouquets of violets, dis- 
posed all round the edge of the front. Some crowns are 
covered with bouquets of flowers, haying long pendent sprays 
of foliage drooping over the cape at the back. : 
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Apprtions To Cruss—When additions are made to clubs, 
no additional premium is given, until sufficient names aro 
forwarded to make a new club. For three subscribers, at 
$1.66 each, we give a premium; for five at $1,50; or for eight 
at $1,25. Where four are added at $1,25, to a club of vight, 
we do not give a premium: there must be eight. 





«“Pprerson” anp “Harper.’—For $3.50 we will send a 
copy of “Peterson” and “Harper’s Magazine,” for one year. 
But where part of a remittance is intended for another pub- 
lisher, we do not take the risk of that part. 





Postage on “Prrenson.’—This, when pre-paid quarterly, 
at the office of delivery, is one and a half cents a number, 
per month, or four cents and a half for the three months: if 
not pre-paid it is double this. 

Premium.— When entitled to a premium, state, distinctly, 
what you prefer. Where no such statement is made we 
shall send “The Casket.” 
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; ENGRAVINGS ON WOOD. 
Vanish Ye Clouds of Care—By Emanuel Marquis, - 234 July Number, Sixty-Two Engravings. 
3 August Number, Forty Engravings. 
When Life Was Young—By Libbie D——, - + 126 September Number, Forty Engrayings. 
Woman’s Triumph—By Elizabeth Bouton, - - ~- 165 October Number, Fifty-Nine Engrayings. 
Woe and Ours—By Angie Hartland, - 2 + = 814 November Number, Fifty-Five Engravings. 
Weary—By Mary E. Wilcox,- - - - = = 343 3 December Number, Sixty-Oue Engravings. 
$ 
Years Ago—By LenaLyle, - - - - - - 9 
wae. nnn) 
ae ! MUSIC. 
STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 3 And are You Sure tho News is True? 
3 Souvenir a Pologne. 
The Village School. 3 Rose of the Prairie Waltz. 
Fashions for July, colored. 3 The Lass O’Gowrie. 
The New Baby. : Grend March. 
The Day has Gone. 


Fashions for August, colored, 
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COSTUME FOR WATERING-PLACE. 
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LACE MANTILLAS FOR SUMMER WEAR. 
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AN HOUR IN A BALL-ROOM. 





POOR 





BY MRS. M. A. DENISON. 





I went-to the ball. My hair was dressed with 3 her brother was leading her from the drawing- 
moss-roses. The effect was very beautiful. That § 3 room. “And, to crown all, Harry keeps scold- 
conceited Mrs. Marsh was there—all rouge—all i ing me for coughing. I’m sure I can’t help it— 
false—entirely made up. 21 wish I could,” she added, drowsily, sinking 
down on the luxurious cushions. 

‘What made you come, Delia? You look 

I met pretty Mrs. Lossing there. She is a3 sick,” I said, gently. 
fresh, beautiful creature, but she flirted desper-$ ‘¢Oh! I can’t tell”—smothering a yawn—‘“un- 
ately. Her husband, poor fellow! he is jealous— 3 less I get tired of the house. I’ve only been 
I fear not without cause. * there half a day, too!” she continued, with a 

An old major complimented me on my appear- § slight laugh and a spasmodic cough, ‘for I was 
ance. It is so laughable to see an aged dandy! ‘at Ellen Gray’s party last night till three this 
His frilled shirt and grey hairs—his finger-rings ; morning, and stayed with Ellen till two this 
and wrinkles—his perfumed handkerchief and ; afternoon. Let me see; I’ve been to one, two, 
shrunken form—his white waistcoat and pumps, $ three—why! I’ve been to a ball or a party posi- 
ha! ha! And there’s his sister! a love of juve-¢ tively every night this week!” and she sank 
nility runs in the family. She can’t be far from $ back more languidly and closed her eyes. 
fifty—yet, shade of delicacy! she wears her “Delia, Delia! oh! here’s the child, Come, 
dresses low in the neck, and her sleeves the § darling,” said her mother, panting as she hur- 
breadth of a new cent piece. She rouges and3ried toward:her, ‘‘that splendid fortune, Au- 
pads. Every tress on her head is paid for, and gustus Boynton, wants to be introduced’to you. 
her teeth are false. Once or twice my curls got 3 I overheard him say to Harry that you were the 


“Oh! wad some power the giftio gie her 
To see hersel’ as ithers see her!” 


PLT Eo 


caught in her artificial flowers. : most beautiful girl in the room, Come, come— 
Changing my slippers in the drawing-room ts 3 pray exert yourself a little. Somebody-else will 
overheard the following. ‘ secure him; everybody is crazy after him—oh! 


“It?s abominable, George! You've danced } { come, daughter—he said you were so beautiful!” 
with her three times, and followed her like a} ’ Delia’s eyes lighted up, sparkled for a mo- 
shadow, while I’ve been alone most all the $ ment, then she grew suddenly languid again, 
evening. little flirting wretch! Ihate her.” $and coughed out, “Oh! mamma, I can’t, indeed 

“Now, my Coe don’t make a fool of your- ¢ 3 I can’t, I’m so tired of dancing—and maybe I 
self.” 3 % shall cough in his face; it comes so suddenly.” 

“A fool of myself!” (spitefully, ) cewouldn’t § “Pooh, pooh! that cough is only a whim of 
you have been glad to keep me at home, this § yours, child. Oh! Delia, you are ruining that 
evening, hugging the hearth-stone? But Pd § lovely dress, ” (heartless contrast.) ‘Come, here’s 
have come if my head had gplit open just to $my vinaigrette. I declare you are so obstinate! 
thwart you, cruel that you are. Oh! go, by all§ ’ Such another chance you may never have!” 
mes a by all means; see, she is looking | Her mother whispered something that seemed 
for you.’ 3 to restore her animation, so getting up and 

Another case of jealousy, thought I. | smoothing her rich dress, she bent down— 

“Tm so tired!” and little Cordelia Heartly * coughed with all the force she could muster, 
smiled languidly as the spoke to me, aside, while ‘and thrust her handkerehief in one corner of 
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18 SONG.—THE LITTLE BEGGAR. 
the lounge. I happened, accidentally, to see it, Poor child! more to be pitied than blamed. 
afterward, and was shocked more than I can tell : They have crushed her heart—sent away a noble 
at the sight of a spot of fresh blood. That poor, young man whose only crime was poverty. 
young victim! ‘They think to secure her a splendid match— 

Delia will never be married. Delia will fill a they will wake up to their folly alas! over the 
spot in the church-yard before another year. $ coffin. 

“You will kill yourself,” I whispered, when I ; But not all mirthful, foolish, or sad, was this 
met her again—her cheeks were unearthly red; } pleasure-loving company. There was fairy Mabel 
I never saw her look more beautiful. I was { Summers—betrothed to the man of her choice, 
startled at her reply in calm, low tones, and the handsomest gentleman in the room— 
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“‘T mean to.” beautiful, distinguished, rich—she flashed on the 
I caught her hands. ‘Delia, you’re not in: sight a creature of joy and beauty. 
earnest?” There were Louise and John Grant—so beauti- 


“You knew they had sent Willie off!” Willie $ fully devoted to each other! Better that, though 
was a clerk of her father’s. they drew the attention of many—better that 

“Yes, but you certainly would never haye ¢ than the heartless indifference of some married 
married him.” 3 3 people I beheld. There were present also, old 

“I would have died for him,” she exclaimed, 3 $ grandfather Wynne and his wife—dear old souls! 
wildly, though in an undertone, and clutching to look on and enjoy the scene—though they 
at my hand so that she left the finger-marks in § would never have come but for the sake of their 
ved spots. ‘I shall die for him. They drag $ little pale grandchild, Geraldine, who is never 
me round, night after night, and I cough and} allowed to go alone with her gallant to parties 
-gough, and cough, night after night. I know $ of pleasure. 
what ails me,” she continued, in a reckless man- ; As for myself, I came home with a bad head- 
ner—‘‘I’m just coughing my way to the church- $ ache—and almost as bad a heartache. The face 
yard; and I don’t much care what becomes of $ of Delia Hartley is ever before me. I wish I 
-me, body or soul.” “could but save her. 
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BY EDWARD A. DARBY. 





‘Upon thy dear bosom reposing 
How swift the sweet minutes go by! 
‘While Pleasure’s soft fingers are closing 
The curtains of Sorrow’s sad eye. 
.Forgotten is each recollection 
That ever awakened a sigh; 
-Enclasped in the arms of affection 
*T'were happiness even to die. 


Such moments so laden with pleasures 
How long they will live in our hearts! 
Such moments are loye’s hoarded treasures 

From which recollection ne’er parts. 


How brightly tho future is gleaming, 
Tinted over with colors divine! 

I am almost afraid I am dreaming 
Such rapturous blisses are mine, 

I'm asleep in a garden of roses, 
How sensuous is their perfume! 

May the bliss that my dreaming discloses 
Never ceaso till I rest in the temb, 


Oh, would we could live on foreyer 
In such a pure Heayen of bliss! 
Will Time be so harsh as to sever. 
Our spirits from rapture like this? 
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THE LITTLE BEGGAR. 





BY MINNIE MONTOUR. 





T am alone—no friend is near 
To watch me as I weep; 

Or wipe away the scalding tear, 
Since mother went to sleep! 


f sit upon the cold, cold mound, 
And as I sit I weep; 

But ah! ’tis vain—the dreary ground 
Gives not up those who sleep! 


She lies beneath the marble stone My mother’s gone! now I must beg 
Placed at her head and feet; My food from street to street; 
And now her child is all alone, For now there’s none to buy me bread, 


Since she has gone to sleep! Since mother went to sleep! 
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WIND AND WEATHER PERMITTING. 





BY MISS CARRIE EH. FAIRFIELD. 
“Harto! Charlie, stop a minute! I have a} don’t do you good, I'll never ask you to try it 
word to say to you. What are you always in § ; again.” 
such a hurry for?” $ «Well, Jack, I believe I will. When do you 
‘‘Why how are you, Jack? Glad to see you, ; start?” ' 
old boy. Hope you are well.” $ “Next Monday morning at high tide. Be on 
“Well! yes, of course I am. Did you ever $ hand, now, without fail. I'll expect you.” 
know me to be sick? I don’t run myself to} “Tl be with you, wind and weather permit- 
death about these confounded dirty, narrow 3 ting.” 
streets, to make myself the lean, asthmatical, § With a cordial shake of the hand the two 
dyspeptical-looking individual that you are. of riends parted; Jack Benton hopeful that he 
*Gad, how you stand it these hot July days I$ should once more enjoy the company of his old 
don’t see.” chum; and still more rejoiced in the prospect of 
“The city is rather uncomfortable in such a§ seeing him enjoy a few days of relaxation from 
spell of weather as this; but then I’ma business } the severe labor and application to which, like 
man, and a family man, you eos and can’t ° ; too many other of out business men, he accus- 
always leave just when I like to.’ ; tomed himself—and Mr. Trueman, with the re- 
“Well, I’m neither, thank fortune, and I can § flection of honest Jack’s earnest and cordial 
come and go when I please. And that reminds $ greeting still glowing at his heart; yet more 
me—I am going out on a cruize, next week, in than half doubting whether the pretty idea of a 
my new yacht. Tom Jenkins, and Bill Massie, $ week’s freedom from care, and a taste of real, 
and two or three others of your old cronies will ° ; earnest sport and enjoyment of nature could 
be along; and there is just one berth left for ‘ ever bewrealized. 
you. What do you say ?—will you come along?” : Their next meeting was in Jack’s room, the 
“Thank you, Jack: nothing would give me s Saturday evening before the anticipated eruize. 
more pleasure, but: $ “Good evening, Charlie Trueman,” exclaimed 
“None of your ‘buts’ to me now: I know what $ Capt. Jack, as his acquaintances delighted to 
you are going to say; all those excuses about ; style the master of the pretty yacht Syren. 
business cares, wife is lonesome without you, } “Glad to see you; it isn’t often that I am 
and baby has got the measles, I haye heard} honored with a call from you steady, home- 
them a thousand times; I tell you, Charlie True- ; loving family men. I suppose my rooms don’t 
man, you are killing yourself with close appli- : look quite as cosy and inviting as though they 
cation, and breathing this nasty, impure air. \ were rigged up a little oftener by a feminine. 
Come out with me a week and try the rough SLandladies are a different sort of sail from 
fare of old Neptune, and I'll send you back with } wives, you know. Sometimes I’m thankful for 
a color on your cheek, and a light in your eye, $ it too: they sail a good deal steadier in the eye 
such as your wife hasn’t seen since the days you } of the wind than your light, fancy-rigged craft. 
came a courting. It’lldo you good, man; it'll ; Women are very well in their way. I make it a 
do you good, try it once.” peels never to quarrel with them; but I never 
“TJ know it would do me good, Jack. I never : want to owe them any obligations that I can’t 
see you but I envy you your fresh color and : pay in good, hard bullion. So long as I keep 
your hearty looks; but then if you had the ak ; my distance and am prompt in all my money 
of a family, Jack, you’d know the difference.” matters, I never find any difficulty. But about 
“Oh! ‘hang care; it killed the cat;’ twenty $ ; our eruize. You'll be on hand early, I hope?” 
families wouldn’t alter mea jot. But here yous ‘I’m very sorry, Jack, but I am afraid it 
, ten years younger than I, and tied down to 3 wort be convenient for me to go.” 
a eeevilie tread-mill round of duties. Wife, baby § { “Not convenient? Why I thought all that 
and the store; I tell you it is making an old man § sort of thing was settled; you gave me a pro- 
of you before you have seen your prime. Break : mise, old boy; and Charlie Trueman didn’t use 
loose for once, do; and see how it seems. If it* to be the man to break his word se little 
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inconvenience. You'll have to give me a better 3 skillful guidance of her merry captain; and I 
yeason than that before I'll let you off.” : am not sure that the thought of Mary and the 

‘Well, the truth of the matter is, you know, $ children, whom indeed he dearly loved, and a 
Jack, I hadn’t consulted my wife when I told prosperous business, to which he devoted him- 
you I'd go. You know I said, ‘Wind and weather 3 self with indefatigable energy, prevented his 
permitting,’ ” ¢ drawing a deep sigh; and half enyying Capt. 

«Yes, I know you did,” said Jack, dryly; ‘it ‘Jack his freedom from care, his warm, honest 
struck me at the time there was something in soul, and his merry yacht life. But Mary was 
the words I didn’t quite understand. So it} a little inclined to jealousy, and he must smother 
seems the weather was a little squally when { both the sigh and the thought which gave rise 
you got home, was it?” $ to it before he reached home. 

“Why not exactly that, Jack. Mary is one} One evening, very shortly after the return of 
of the best of women, but they are all a little $ the Syren from her cruize, Capt. Jack called at 
notional, you know, and she don’t like to have Charlie Trueman’s. 
me go anywhere without her. I went off fora} ‘Good evening, Charlie—good evening, Mrs 
day’s shooting in the country once and got cold, 3 Trueman; hope I see you well. Well, Charlie, 
and was sick a week for it: and ever since then $I called to report myself after the last cruize. 
she has been dead set against my going any-$ Had a glorious time, old fellow; the best luck 
where for pleasure unless she could go too; ; fishing I have ever had yet; it was such a pity 
which of course wasn’t to be thought of in this$ you couldn’t have been along. Never mind, 
case.” $ there’s a chance for you yet. I’m going to start 

“Thank the Lord, nobody’s daughter is in ; out again to-morrow morning, and this time you 
any such tribulation on my account,” said Capt. { must go along,” and he brought down his hand 
Jack. ‘But how is it, Charlie, about her going } upon Charlie’s knee with an emphasis that was 
in the country? Seems to me she generally goes : really startling. 
off somewhere, don’t she?” Charlie ventured some objections. 

- “Qh! yes, she has never failed a summer yet, ‘Not a word, sir; not a word. I’ve let you 
since we were married, of spending at least six $ off once, but this time I’m going to be obeyed. 
weeks in the country.” $A week of fisherman’s luck will do you good; 

“You go with her, of course?” 2 8 don’t you say so, Mrs, Trueman?” 

“No, I haven’t time. I generally get out to : Thus appealed to, Mary, whose brow had 
see her about once a week. But you know I$ visibly darkened, gave an extra flirt to her 
can’t leave business in business hours.” 3 sewing-work, coughed a little, and finally re- 

“There it is again. I tell you, Charlie, what : plied, 
between your business and your family, youare$ ‘It may do very well for you, Mr. Benton, 
no better than a slave; not a whit better. I ; who have no wife and children to be lonely in 
wouldn’t give a straw to choose between your { your absence, to be off a week at a time yacht- 
condition and that of a full-blooded African in} ing; but for a man in Mr. Trueman’s situation 
arice field. Your wife is a nice little woman, I$ 1 must say I think it would be very foolish, not 
know her; but she is notional, Charlie; notional ; to say cruel,” and Mary sighed and looked down 
as the very deuce; and it is high time she had $ upon her work with very much the air of an in- 
some of these airs taken ont of her. She'll be § jured woman. 
the death of you in five years more. Just see ; “Nonsense, Mrs. Trueman; just as if a smart, 
how you have altered in the last five years. A } little woman like you couldn’t get along without 
man that hadn’t seen you in that time wouldn’t ; your husband two or three days; why bless you, 
know you. Positively he wouldn’t. I don’t want smadam, what do you do when you are in the 
to raise any fracas in anybody’s family, but just ; country ?” 
wait till I get back from this trip, and if I don’t} “Oh!” said Mary, with a slight «*hem!” “that 
show that little wife of yours her folly, then I'll} is yery different. But I never did approve of 
own myself mistaken.” {men going off by themselves on pleasure excur- 

Capt. Jack went on his eruize, and Charlie} sions. I think the refining influence of female 
Trueman staid at home; I am not sure that 3 society highly necessary to keep them from be- 
several times in the course of that week he did § coming rude and boisterous.” 
not go down upon the Battery, and look off upon! Ahem!” ejaculated the captain, ‘I suppose 
the blue waters and flashing white caps of the {that remark is immediately intended for my 
bay; and with his mind’s eye follow the “Syren” } particular benefit. Nevertheless, I must say, 
careering jauntily before the breeze under the? that if I were a woman, I never would marry 2 
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man whom I could not trust out of my sight. : always take a smoke after dinner myself, and 
Here is your husband now, @ man without an } sometimes when we have a pretty jolly company 
evil habit in the world; why all the persuasions $ on board, the fog gets so thiek down here that 
of an angel couldn’t tempt him to take a glass $ : 3 we haye to bring in candles to see the chandelier 
of my old Madeira; and yet you cannot trust : > by: fact, upon my soul! But then I don’t per- 
him three days out of the refining influence of $ ceive anything peculiar this morning. I had 
female society. I own we men are bad enough, the cabin thoroughly aired for an hour before 
put I can’t see how such a system of discipline ; you came.” 

and espionage is fitted to improve either our’ Mary remained in the cabin till baby got 
self-respect or our morals.” asleep, and then taking little Ettie by the hand 

“Charles is very correct now,” replied Mary, } went up on deck. The yacht had already cast 
solemnly, ‘‘and I hope he will always remain } loose from her moorings, and was pushing ahead 
so; certainly as long as he shows no inclination 3 before a fine breeze. They were already half 
to frequent scenes to which he cannot introduce $ way to the Narrows, and the scene was delight- 
his wife, I shall have no fears for him.” $ful.. Charlie and Capt. Jack stood by the tiller 

“Oh! well, that is easily enough arranged; j engaged in an animated conversation, which, as 
suppose we make it a family party and take you : it seemed to be mostly concerning regattas and 
all along. There is a nice little cabin in pe SEE and club suppers, Mary cared little to 
yacht, which will be entirely at your service; $ 3 join. So she walked forward to the bows and 
and there will be no one else on board except § s busied herself with answering all Ettie’s de- 
the mate and cook, both steady, sensible fellows, : lighted remarks. They had passed Fort Hamil- 
who mind their own business. I wonder I hadn’t $ ton, and were standing directly out to sea, and 
thought of it before. I certainly shall take no } Mary was beginning herself to feel the exhila- 
refusal.” : ration of the air and the motion; but presently 

Mary looked things unutterable at this propo- $ ; she became sensible of a rolling and tossing 
sition, but Charlie seconded it with his utmost ’ which was not precisely agreeable. Her head 
earnestness, and Capt. Jack had so many an- : grew giddy, a peculiar and indescribable faint- 
swers for all her objections, and insisted so ; ness came over her, and she began to wonder 
strongly upon the benefits which would arise to $ $ whether she wasn’t going to be sea-sick. 
them all, that she was at last forced to Keep j “T say, Mrs. Trueman,” called out Capt. Jack, 
silence, while her husband pronounced that at $ who spite of his gossip with his old chum neyer 
ten the next morning they would all be at the 3 lost sight of his lady guest, (victim I had almost 
pier, ready to take passage for a three days’ sail : written,) “seems to me you are getting pale. 
in the Syren. 3 Aren’t qualmish any, are you?” 

A peculiar smile flitted over Capt. Jack’s$ «I do feel a little faint,” replied Mary. 
face as he stood upon deck, the next morning EY “‘Maybe I’d better go below.” 
and watched the alighting of Mr. Trueman ed ‘ ‘Here, Dick,” called the captain to his mate, 
family from the hack which had brought them $ «siand by this helm a minute, while I attend to 
to the pier. There were two children, a boy ‘ Mrs. Trueman. Il have you all right in five 
still in his nurse’s arms, and a lively, little chat- § minutes, madam;” and after gallantly assisting 
terbox with blue eyes and fair ringlets, two or} ¢ her down the steps into the cabin, he produced 
three years the senior of her baby brother. The { a decanter of brandy, and pouring out a tumbler 
whole family, including sundry baskets and car- 3 half full, handed it to her. 
pet-sacks, were soon safely stored away in the “Just take that right down, madam, and it'll 
neat little cabin of the Syren. steady your stomach in three minutes’ time. 

“Make yourself perfectly at home, Mrs. True-$ There’s nothing like good old Cogniac for a 
man,” exclaimed Capt. Jack, ‘all my guests } qualmish stomach; do you see how smooth it 
have to learn that lesson. I never use any cere- 3is? Why, madam, it is just precisely like oil 
mony on board. You'll find you’ve got into a ; on the waters to puck a set of unsteady nerves 
real bachelor’s den.” ‘ ‘as I see yours are.’ 

“T should think so,” said Mary, ‘by the } “Brandy!” exclaimed Mary, ‘‘oh, never! I 
smell of tobacco smoke. In mercy’s name, cap-} can’t drink it. I never took so much in my 
tain, why don’t you open the windows and yen- ‘life, it7ll kill me.” 
tilate this room. Why the smell of smoke won’t; ‘‘Nonsense, madam: the merest nonsense, it’ll 
get out of it in five years.” ‘do you good. There’s nothing like it for sea- 

“J think it is a great chance if it does, Mrs. ° sickness.” 


Trueman; that is if I own the craft so long. 1% Mary grew momentarily more giddy, and 
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fain at last to do something—drank about half ; The captain’s words were verified, and long 

the brandy, and lay down upon the sofa. Sure § $ before twelve the yacht was scudding under bare 

enough it quieted her sea-sickness; but a burn- ; poles before a stiff gale. 

ing cheek, and bloodshot eyes, and a heavy,: ‘You have no fears for our safety, I sup- 

stupid feeling, bore testimony all the afternoon 3} pose?” said Mr. Trueman to his host. 

to its stimulating effects. ‘Fears! no indeed; the winds might as soon 
Charlie, meanwhile, was enjoying himself $ attempt to swamp a Mother Carey’s chicken as 

hugely. He had been trailing his fish-line all 3 the little Syren, when it blows off shore. It may 

the morning, and had the satisfaction of sitting : drive us out to sea a few leagues farther than we 





Le. 


down to a dinner of his own catching. 3 «had intended; but it’s all in a lifetime, you know, 
“Take a piece of this black-fish—do, Mary,” § $ my boy; our cargo isn’t likely to depreciate in 
he urged, ‘‘it is delicious.” S value if we don’t get into port just at the right 


“Thank you. I have not any appetite this 3 moment.” 
evening, Charlie, and besides, you know I x After that, Charlie had no further fears, and 
not fond of fish.” the grandeur of the scene delighted him. Not 

“Not fond of fish!” exclaimed Capt. Jack. ® 80 poor Mary, sitting alone in her cabin, for 
“Ts it possible? Why, I thought everybody ; Capt. Jack assured her that he needed her hus- 
loved fish, especially when it came dripping $ band’s assistance upon deck, with the roar of the 

right out of the brine. Well, this is bad, for we $ tempest in her ears, and her children crying at 

fishermen depend mostly on Neptune’s pork bar- 2 Sher side; her fears magnified the danger a thou- 
rel for our supplies. Nevertheless, it may be3sand fold, and she wrung her hands in actual 
that my cook can get you up some more delicate $ ; distress. The nurse, an ignorant Irish girl, was 
dish. If you can make out a dinner upon yege- g on her knees all night, telling her beads, and 
tables, and whatever may come in for dessert, I’ll § mingling with her prayers wild cries for help, 
have it attended to at supper-time.” § andi inyerted blessings upon all who had been 

Mary begged the captain to give himself no $ instrumental in getting her into such a scrape. 
trouble, as she did not feel the least appetite.  $ ‘‘ Bad luck to them all, intirely!” 

“No appetite, hey? Well, that is queer, too. ‘Oh! it’s a terrible gale, madam,” she ex- 
I never knew it serve a man so. Look at your ; claimed, in answer to Mary’s entreaties to be 
husband there! Tl venture to say you neyer$calm. ‘In all my six weeks’ voyage across the 
saw him lay in a heartier dinner than he will to- ’ wather, I never seen the likes of it at all, at all, 
day. By about to-morrow or next day, I expect 3 Shure an’ itll be by good mercy that we iver 
the way the ship stores will suffer will be a see the shore again.” 
caution. But then, I suppose women are more? As may be imagined, this did not tend 
delicate. I don’t know but I ought to have to soothe Mary’s fears. Presently, however, 
thought of that before Lasked you to come along. Bridget’s tune changed, and ‘‘the most awful 
There’s Ettie, though, she seems to be enjoying $ sickness intirely’ came over her. She retched, 
herself. She’s got the real girlin her, She’d$and vomited, and groaned, and called on St. 
make a wife for a sea-dog any day. Say, little Pathrick, and St. Payter, and all the saints in the 
one, shan’t I wait for you?” calendar for help. Poor Mary, who could not 

Fortune seemed to favor Capt. Jack, for to- keep her feet one moment upon the floor of the 
wards evening the wind increased to a gale, the $ cabin, attempted to assist her, but it was very 
sky became overcast, the sun sank luridly in the ; little she could do, and the hatches were fastened 
west, and all the omens betokened a wild night. $ down, so that she could call no help from above. 

“You are yery fortunate, Charlie,” said the $ 8 “Shure and wasn't it brandy the captain give 
captain, as he reconnoitered the weather with § ‘ye when yerself was sick?” groaned poor Biddy, 
his glass. ‘Old Nep has got up one of his { ‘and didn’t I see him put the bottie in the little 
prettiest demonstrations for you to-night. By } cupboard forninst the door?” 
midnight we shall haye a grand chorus, with § After a dozen efforts, Mary was successful in 
thunder and lightning accompaniments, and$reaching the door of the cupboard, and pro- 
such extras in the way of scenery and powerful } ducing the botile, gave it to Biddy, leaving the 
acting as Max What-do-you-call-him neyer$ * doses to be proportioned by her own discretion. 
thought of. Talk about your Italian opera § The consequence was that Biddy’s distress was 
troupes, and your foreign prima donnas, the : soon over with, and she lay snoring heavily upon 
whole screaming concatenation of them cannot $ : the floor of the cabin, rolling to and fro with 
hold a candle to old Nep, when he gets fairly $ every lurch of the vessel. 
waked up.” 5 Morning dawned, at length; the squall was 
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over, and the gentlemen descended to enquire 
after the comfort of Mary and the children, 

“Oh! such a night!” said Mary. ‘Hasn’t it 
been terrible? Is the danger over now?” 

“Danger!” laughed her husband, ‘there 
hasn’t been the least danger any of the time. Tt 
has been a splendid night. I should have called 
you up to see the storm, only I knew the rain 
would wet you through. I wouldn’t have missed 
the experience for five hundred dollars, I just 
begin to understand the fascination of the ocean, 
Zounds! if I hadn’t a wife, I believe I’d be a 
sailor myself.” 

“But hasn’t it been a terrible storm, and 
haven’t we come near going to the bottom?” 

Both the gentlemen laughed her fears to scorn, 
and when she recounted the trials of the night, 
and pointed to Biddy’s helpless form, Capt. Jack 
was nearly convulsed with laughter. 

“Well, well,” said he, ‘just to see the differ- 
ence between men and women. Here were 
Charlie and I haying a glorious time on deck, 
smoking our cigars, and laughing at the storm, 
never dreaming but that you were comfortable 
enough below, while all the time you were nearly 
going into fits, and making yourselves and each 
other as miserable as possible.” 
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“Well,” said Mrs, Trueman, ‘‘I have only one 
request to make, and that is, that you will put 
me on shore as soon as possible. If you enjoy 
such things, I hayen’t a word to say. You may 
stay here a week if you like, but I and my chil- 
$ dren will keep on shore hereafter. Won’t you 
\ take us home as soon as possible?” 

“Certainly, madam, certainly,” replied Capt. 
Jack, ‘It is a pity though to cut Charlie’s sport 
$so short. Why, he is only beginning to enjoy 
himself.” 

“I have nothing to say about him,” replied 
Mary, “he may suit himself, and [ won’t say a 
word; only put me and the children on shore, it 
is all T ask.” 

Capt. Jack complied with the request so 
readily, as almost to leaye room for the suspi- 
cion that he was happy to be rid of his fair 

uest; and Mary, true to her word, consented to 
her husband’s return with the Syren without a 
murmur; nor could she deny, when he came 
home at the end of the week, that he was vastly 
improved in health and appearance. 

After that, he accepted frequent invitations to 
sailing parties from Capt. Jack, and was never 
obliged to make use of the proviso, ‘Wind and 
weather permitting.” 
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I Love at eventide to muse, 
Adown the river’s side, 

And dream that by me skips along 
My little boy that died. 

Again I hear his merry laugh 
Ring out upon the air, 

And see the rose-tint of his cheek 
Gleam through his golden hair. 


When home returning from my toil 
I reach my cottage door, 

Methinks I hear his little feet 
Come pattering o’er the floor, 


And while with halfformed words he tells 
Some childish tale of glee, 

A voice within my heart responds 
To his sweet melody. 


I see him at his mother’s kneo 
Lisping his evening prayer, 
As when with little folded hands, 
We seemed an angel there. 
Alas! ’tis but a passing dream 
From which vain joys are shed, 
And leaves me conscious of the truth— 
My little boy is dead! 
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BY FRANCES HENRIETTA SHEFFIELD. 





Ou! wherefore muse on banished days, 
And wherefore should we always sigh? 

Let’s sip the cup that’s sparkling now, 
Nor ask for goblets that are dry. 





The past was pleasant in its time, 
It brought us roses faded now; 


But are there not some blossoms still 
Can make a chaplet for our brow? 


There’s golden memories in my heart, 
More dear than any present joy, 

And yet the present’s iach that’s bright, 
I would not with vain tears alloy. 
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BY T. S. ARTHUR. 





Peter CRANDALL was not an ill-natured, cap-3he had felt for a great while—and he did not 
tious, or fault-finding man, and yet the home of 3 ; wholly blame his wife. But the exact location 
Peter Crandall was not a happy home. Very: Sof the wrong he could neyer clearly perceive. 
little sunshine streamed in across.the threshold. $ In the beginning it was different. Then there 
Was it his wife’s fault? A visitor, who saw her $was warmth in the hear t, and sunshine in the 
in her usual mood, might, if his conclusions 8 face of his wife. But it was in his memory, 
were made from first impressions, lean to this} marked day after day as a dial records the ad- 
opinion. She inclined to fretfulness and impa- $ vancing shadow, how the brightness of her face 
tience; and often scolded the children when her ¢ diminished steadily, until all was eclipsed. Ah! 
husband could see little in them to blame. 3 If he had dreamed of the cause! But Mr. Cran- 

The Crandalls were poor. Mr. Crandall was 3 dall was not a man who looked inward upon his 
a mechanic, and earned only mechanic’s wages. § own life—not a man who considered his actions 
Mrs. Crandall was the mother of five children, in their effects upon others. He was, moreover, 
the oldest of them thirteen years old; but their $ a silent, undemonsirative man; rarely expressing 
narrow income left nothing to spare for the hire { his feelings. He gave few outward signs by 
of a domestic, and so all the work fell upon her. $ which any one could read his heart. Here lay 
She was toil-worn and toil-weary at the dying ’ the origin of the trouble at home—the beginning 
ef each day; and the same, although not to an} of the eclipse that left his little world in almost 
equal extent, might be said of her husband. He $ total darkness, when it should haye been broad 
had more strength for his work, and, therefore, ; noonday. It was not enough for Mrs. Crandall, 
could endure greater fatigue. He had the ad- in the earlier years of their wedded life, to know 
vantage, too, which was a most important one— that her husband loved her. Her heart asked 
of freedom from causes of nervous excitement, for more. She wanted loving looks and loving 
and the inevitable exhaustion that followed. He} words also; and for lack of these, its green 
labored on at one kind of work, uninterrupted, things withered and its blossoms faded. Having 
all day long; while she was subject to perpetual} told her in the beginning that he loved her; 
and annoying interruptions, incident to her posi- $ haying afterward married her in proof of his 
tion of mother and housekeeper. declaration; and haying eyer since worked daily 

Between Peter Crandall and his wife there did 3 for the sustaining of his home, and keeping her 
not seem to exist much affection. They never : as far above want as it was possible for him to 
spoke loving words, nor manifested, except on do, Mr. Crandall saw no reason why he should 
rare occasions, any pleasure at meeting, or any $ be all the time passing compliments. He couldn’t 
mutual interest. The little courtesies of life were }do it. It wasn’t in him. He would have felt 
something unknown in their cheerless dwelling. 3 ashamed of it as a weakness! 

Rude, boisterous, quarrelsome, the children grew; And so, almost from the beginning, he failed 
up, bringing discord into the house that was un- ; to give those little outward signs of affection— 
eomfortable enough without that disagreeable $ those pleasant tokens of kindness so grateful to 
inmate. The mother scolded and punished in §all. When his wife said, as was often the case, 
anger; but saw no good result of her discipline. $ during the first year that succeeded their mar- 
The father sometimes scolded in concert; but? riage, ‘Thank you, Peter,” and smiled grate- 
always felt an unpleasant sensation afterward, S fully in return for some little act of kindness— 
as if he had been doing something wrong. Sor expressed pleasure when he came home from 

And so the years went on, and the sunbeams his work at evening, drawing her arm around 
eame not across the threshold into their dwell- s his neck and kissing him—or told him how lone- 
ing. Occasionally Mr. Crandall obtained a brief $ some she felt all-day, and what a light his com- 
glance into some other homes; and as the plea- ing brought into their little home—Peter Cran- 
sant vision passed, a sigh would disturb his ¢ dall felt a glow of pleasure in his heart. But it 
bosom. Light and warmth were there. ; did not come within the range of his imagination 


Something was wrong in his own home; that 3} —dull at best—to conceive that like words from 
24 
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him would be to the spirit of his wife like dew to; employer, to do some work in the house of a 
the thirsty ground, And so he never expressed: customer. ‘This work happened to be in the 
pleasure at meeting; but rather affected, from a $ family sitting-room, in which were four children 
kind of false pride, a certain coldness, as though ‘with their mother. The lady spoke to him po- 
it were a lack of manliness to act differently. } litely when he came in, and the children treated 
No matter how many little attentions his wife $ him respectfully. He had been at work only 
might show him—no matter what she prepared little while, when his attention was attracted by 
for his retwmn, nor with what dainty skill she a request from the mother for one of the chil- 
cooked the eyening and noonday meals, he never § dren to go up stairs and bring her some article 
praised; and rarely gave even the meagre reward § <she named. We say request; for this was the 
of expressed gratification. But if things went 3 ; form of words uttered. The child went in- 
wrong—if the coffee was bad, or the bread sour, 3 ’ stantly, and was back in a very few moments. 

or the meat burnt in cooking, he was sure to$ «Thank you, dear,” said the mother. 

speak out; and not always in over choice words. § Crandall turned and looked at the child. Her 

As Mrs. Crandall began to fail in outward $ countenance was tranquil and happy. 
signs of affection, Peter perceived their with-; ‘Jane, I will take these scissors, if you 
drawal as the gradual failing of sunshine, when $ please?” : 
clouds gather over the sky in filmy veils that § Crandall looked again. It was the mother 
deepen into obscuring curtains. But the cause; who had spoken. One of the children was sit- 
was to hima mystery. He felt as of old to his$ ting on the floor, busily engaged in cutting out 
wife; and worked for her as cheerfully as in the : pictures. But she started up stony and 
beginning. ‘The home-feeling was as strong as § brought the scissors to ee mother. 
ever; and, after withdrawing from the outer § $ “Thank you, dear,” was the mother’s ac- 
world, when the night-shadows fell, he had not knowledgment of the service, as in the former 
the beginning of a desire to go abroad from his $ case. 
humble sanctuary, shorn as it was of a chief $ «Will you want them long?” asked the child. 
attraction—the smiles, and loving tones, and’ ‘No, dear; only a few minutes. Then you 
words of his changing wife. shall have them again.” 

From this inauspicious beginning went on, The child stood patiently by her mother’s side 
steadily, the unhappy change. The coming of $ until the scissors were out of service, and then 
children, which, on their advent, was like the 3 received them. 
falling down upon them of sunbeams through} ‘Thank you,” she said, as she took them from 
suddenly rifted clouds, increased instead of 3 her mother’s hand, and then danced back, sing- 
diminishing the unpleasant aspect of things in } ing, to her place on the floor where the pictures 
the house of Peter Crandall. If the mother’s $ lay. 
heart had been cheerful and strong—if her hus- 3 All this struck Crandall as beautiful, and he 
band had not shut out the light it needed to é sighed as the harsher image of his own home in- 
keep its green things unwithered and its flowers $ truded itself. While yet at work, the husband 
in bloom—this would not have been go. The $ : and father came home. His presence was hailed 
cheerful spirit would have given life to the body 3 with delight. Every child had something to 
—would have filled every nerve with vital force, } show or tell him, and he entered into the feel- 
and every muscle with strength for daily toil. ; ings of each, praising their little achievements, 
But the children proved more a burden than a; and approving wherever there seemed a chance 
comfort. There was, in their home, so little$for words of approbation. It was the same 
sunshine, that few green things flourished in’ toward his wife. She spoke of some direction 
their hearts; and the opening of a flower was 3 she had given to Crandall. 

a rare occurrence. But thorns to wound, and’ ‘That wasrvight,” he answered; adding, ‘How 
weeds to offend were there, and hourly they § thoughtful you are!” 
seemed to gain a ranker growth. s A pleased smile went over the wife’s coun- 

Tow it was in the home of Peter Crandall will § tenance. 
be clear to every one now. There are, around$ «You forgot your pocket-handkerchief this 
us, thousands and thousands of such homes, alls morning,” said the latter, handing a white linen 
the chambers of which are made dark or cheer- $ handkerchief to her husband. 
less, for lack of the **small, sweet courtesies” of § «80 I did. Thank you, dear!” And he re- 
life, so cheaply given, and so magical in their ceived the handkerchief with as polite an ac- 
effect. 3 knowlede¢ment in manner as in words. 

One day, Peter Crandall was sent by his: Many other little instances of home-courtesies 
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were observed by Crandall, who left the house, «cold, abrupt ‘‘yes” or ‘‘no,” was his accustomed 
when his work was completed, with a new im- 3 answer to nearly all questions. 

pression of life stamped upon his conscious- § With what light feet did Jane trip from the 
ness. The image of that pleasant home was room. In a twinkling she was back, with a cool 
fixed on his mind like a thing of beauty. He glass of water for her father, who, as he received 
had dreamed, faintly, of such homes—or read 3 it from her hand, said, “Thank you.” 

of them in books; but the reality was now before ; To the child, all unaccustomed to such an 
him. The husband and father, whose presence ‘ acknowledgment for any service, these two little 
had brightened that home, he knew, in a gene- ; words were felt to be a sweet reward. 

ral way, as a thriving man of business, who } The father’s altered manner and way of speak- 
came, frequently, to the establishment where he ing, was perceived by the children as well as by 
worked. His face wore, generally, a graye as- : their mother; and, as if by magic, the whole 
pect—a little sour he had thought. He had not {sphere of their lives seemed changed. 


given him credit for much kindliness of feeling; $ ‘Shall I bring down your slippers?” asked 
and was, therefore, the more impressed by what i Jane, returning to her father. 
he had seen. ¢ “Yes, that’s a good girl,” he answered, ‘my 


The sweet, musical way in which “Thank $ feet are aching in these heayy boots.” 
you, dear!” had been said, reciprocally, by : As Jane left the room with springing step, Mr. 
mother and children, many times, and on all 3 Crandall commenced drawing off his boots. They 
occasions of service rendered, no matter how’ were no sooner laid upon the floor, than two 
small, had found an echo in his mind, where it $ little fellows caught hold of them, each desirous 
was continually repeated, until, “Thank you, Sof an approving word as a reward for service 
dear!” as he mused at his work, came almost to } rendered their tired father. 
his lips in vocal utterance. 3 «Py put one in the closet, and John the other.” 

When Crandall went home at nightfall, he was 3 ‘What brave little men!” exclaimed Mr. Cran- 
still dreaming over the picture in his mind, and ‘ dall, really pleased at heart, and manifesting his 
the words, ‘Thank you, dear,” were still echo- $ pleasure in the tones of his yoice. ‘I’m a thon- 
ing there in a kind of low music. He was very ‘sand times obliged to you.” 
much subdued in feeling—almost sad; and there’ Jane returned with the slippers in a few mo- 
was an air of languor about him, as he came} ments, and stooping down, drew them upon her 
into the room where his wife was at work get- ‘father’s feet. When she raised up, with cheeks 
ting supper ready, that she observed as some-$ glowing and eyes dancing in a new light, Mr. 
thing unusual. Crandall thought her face looked really beautiful, 

“Jane, take your father’s coat and hang it} ‘Thank you, dear.” The words came, now, 
up,” said Mrs. Crandall, to her oldest daughter. 3 really from his heart. 

The girl obeyed, but there was no affection in ; Mrs. Crandall looked and listened, wonder- 
her manner, as she moved, in a listless sort of 3 ingly, while a strange glow pervaded her bosom. ~ 
way, toward her father, and reached out her 3 What could be the meaning of all this? What 
hand for his coat—Mr. Crandall gave her the { new spirit had come over her husband? In a 
garment, saying, ‘Thank you, dear.” quiet, pleased way, the children gathered around 

The words were spontaneous, not of design; ? their father, one climbing upon his knee. 
and spoken with a tender utterance. He was 3 ‘What have you been doing all day, Jimmy?” 
but repeating the tones that were still sounding ‘asked Mr. Crandall of the child. 
in his memory. “Playing,” was the simple answer. 

What instant life seemed to quicken through § ‘Have you been a good boy?” 
the child’s frame! She gaye one glance of sur- ‘Not all the time,” answered the child. 
prise into her father’s face, and then stepped; ‘I’m sorry; Jimmy must try and be a good 
away with the coat like one well pleased to ren- boy all the time. What have you been playing?” 
der a service. “Oh, everything. Horses and dogs, and turn- 

Mr, Crandall was surprised at himself; and, {ing up Jack, as mother says.” 
for an instant, half ashamed of what he had Mr. Crandall laughed out at the reply, saying, 
done, as if it were a weakness. ‘You turned up Jack mostly, I suppose.” 

“Will you have a glass of water?” asked Jane, “Well, I guess I did.” 
coming back to her father. Mr. Crandall laughed again. The spirit of 

“Tf you please.” ¢ good-nature was transfused into every heart. 

Mr. Crandall wondered at his own reply almost 3 Even Mrs. Crandall, usually in a fretted state of 
as much as his wife and children wondered. A ! mind, felt its genial influence, 
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“Jimmy’s been a right good boy to-day,” said ; new, better, and happier states. Contention 
she, in an approving voice. ‘His turning up} ceased; and there was something like an emula- 
Jack hasn’t amounted to much.” ‘tion of kind offices among them, instead of a 

Mrs. Crandall was moving busily about, all? selfish grasping of whatever the heart desired. 
this time, preparing supper. Jane, who never § Suddenly the eyes of Mr. Crandall opened. 
willingly gave her mother any assistance, and 3 Eyen while he was wondering at the magical 
who was rarely called upon because she grum- : change produced by a few kind words, a full 
bled whenever asked to do anything, now said, 3 revelation of the truth came to his mind. A 

‘*Mother, can’t I help you?” s new leaf in the book of his life was turned. 

“Yes, dear.” That “dear,” which had fallen} Thonght turned once in the right direction, 
so unexpectedly from the lips of her husband, ‘ Peter Crandall pondered this new fact in his 
had been echoing in the mind of Mrs. Crandall § inner life history—the magic of kind words— 
ever since, and now it came into utterance quite § and going back to the very beginning, reviewed 
as spontaneously as in the case of her husband. ‘ his own conduct toward his wife and in his 
“Yes, dear, you may finish setting the table, } family, almost day by day, up to the evening 
while I dish up the supper.” when by the power, almost of a single word, 

Wondering almost as much at herself as at her } the whole scene changed, and quite as suddenly 
husband, Mrs. Crandall, after seeing Jane move {as we see it, sometimes, in a pantomime. He 
with a pleased alacrity about the table, went saw his error—saw and felt how unjust he had 
into the kitchen and soon had all ready. Quite been; how cold, and eyen cruel in his coldness. 
enough to satisfy that appetite had Mrs. Cran- Very carefully did he guard himself afterward; 
dall prepared; but her thoughts turned upon! and yery prompt was he in observing all the 
something else—something that would give her ‘little social courtesies toward his wife and chil- 
the opportunity to ask him if she should not get : dren which are so beautiful to see, and so sweet 
it for his supper. ‘Yes, dear.” How she was {in all their influences. The green things flour- 
longing for the words uttered in the gentle, ished again in the heart of his wife, and the 
loving way they had a little while before been § flowers bloomed there as of old. The children 
spoken—but for her ears alone. At last she learned to emulate the kind words, and cour- 
turned from the fire, and going to the door of 3 teous acknowledgments for all little services, 


the room, said very kindly, that soon became a habit with their father and 
“Shall I boil you a couple of fresh eggs for } mother; and into the kind words spoken, kind 
your supper, Peter?” ‘ feelings soon flowed. It was the beginning of 
“Yes, dear, if you please.” $a new order of things in the home of Peter 


How the wife’s poor heart, which, for years, $ Crandall; where, in good time, the desert blos- 
had Jain almost dead in her bosom, leaped with $ somed as the rose. 
a joyful impulse! What a light flashed over her} Words appear as little things in themselves, 
countenance, making it beautiful, as of old, in $ but they have great power. The magic of kind 
the face of her husband. ‘Yes, dear, if you ; words is wonderful! ‘Try them, ye silent Peter 
please.” Not even in the yoice of Grisi or Lind, } Crandalls, who haye fretful wives and conten- 
would her earg have found such sweet music. 3 tious children. ‘ry the effect of a little whole- 

At the supper-table, Peter Crandall praised the ; some praise on your tired, unhappy, over-worked 
coffee, and the fried potatoes, and said the eggs $ companion, and see if it doesn’t brighten her 
were just what he wanted. Mrs. Crandall looked 3 pale face as if a whole flood of sunbeams had 
happy, snd was happy. With the vanishing of [een poured upon it, Try it with your children, 
their father’s usual morose silence, and their $ and if you have in you the heart of a true man, 
mother’s sour looks and fretful tones, the chil- } you will be so pleased with the effect, that you 
dren’s spirits, changing like the chameleon, and will keep on trying, until you will scarcely re- 
taking the hue of things around them, rose into $ cognize your own household, 
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BY E. ©. LAY. 
Wuat tho’ the casket of the deathless mind 
Be not in costliest drapery enshrined; 
What tho’ the form be clad in plainest dress— 
Would ye esteem the soul within it less? 


Ye vainly judge, who only judge by sight, 

A heart impure or stainless, wrong or right; 
Cease then by looks alone the soul to scan, 
But try the spirit by a nobler plan. 
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Ir was a June morning, as fair and fragrant, ; harvest this al *cause the spring was so late, 
as jewelled with dews and melted with sunbeams, it’s a sure sign.” 
as was ever born of a night. On the west side A slight incredulous smile hovered over the 
of the State road, about a quarter of a mile from ee grave mouth. 
the village of Mid Haven, stood a small, old- ; “Ah, I know you don’t believe in signs, but I 
fashioned, white brown cottage, with two silver $ do. See here, I want you to get through so as 
poplars in the narrow front yard, flashing out § Py go to singing-school to-night: we’re going to 
like spangled green tents every time the wind} have a grand time. Now, do say you'll go with 
blew among the boughs. ; us.” 

At the back of the house was a garden, Hee “T can’t, Mary, for I promised to recite my 
very large, but tastefully illuminated with! Latin lesson to the teacher. You know I have 
flowers—pinks, and roses, and sweet Williams, ; to get hold of him when I can.” 
while flourishing fruit trees and vegetables told} There was a most becoming pout among the 
their own story of thrift and cultivation. At dimples, and on the cherry lips. ‘I don’t see 
the back of the house stood a young man, or} what in the world you want to be poring over 
boy, somewhere about eighteen years old, nail- 3 that musty Latin for, eternally. What good will 
ing to the boards a kind of frame, made of nar-?it eyer do you—you, who’ll be a farmer, of 
row slats and cords, for a young grape vine to $ course?” 


clamber on. : ‘What, if I don’t choose to be a farmer, 
He wore a dark pair of pantaloons, and no ; though?” 
coat, and his light straw hat was set jauntily on ; “Why, Rufus, there’s no other way, you know. 


his head. He had a well developed figure, and : All we own in the world is this little piece of a 
a sunburnt, but good face. It was very far from $ farm father left us, and there’s nobody but you 
handsome. I should barely like to call it fine’ 3 to take care of it. You must be a farmer!” 
looking; but there was character in the ules “But what if I say I won’t be one,” and the 
ing of the firm mouth, and the flashing of the 3 youth lifted up his face to his sister as he said 
eyes. \the words, and his mouth was locked up into 
Occasionally as the youth worked he whistled { ysuch a look of resolution, and his eyes flashed 
the fragments of some old home tune, but in} S out such a fixed light, that you felt that boy’s 
most of the time he looked grave and thought- 3 “won't” was irrepealable; that he would com- 
ful. pass it, no matter what obstacle lay in his pur- 
«Ah, Rufus, you’re getting on nicely with the ¢ suit; that, so surely as he lived, he would triumph. 
frame,” ouispoke a pleasant yoice, anda young} ‘Rufus, you are a yery strange boy,” said his 
girl stood in the kitchen door shaking a table- sister, looking at him with something unacknow- 
cloth. There was a strong family resemblance 3 ledged of this feeling. ‘I wonder what you do 
between the brother and sister. The girl was intend to make!” 
hardly beautiful, but she was really very pretty, $  « Something you shall not be ashamed of, at 
with a soft rose blush breaking into the clear $ least.” 
brown of her cheek; brown lashes, too, covered a “Well, I don’t know what’ll become of mother 
pair of soft, brown eyes, and around her mouth $ and me, if you leave the farm. It’s all our de- 
were set half a dozen little dimples, through 3 pendence.” 
which smiles were always flashing. “Youll get married some time, you know, 
Altogether, she looked fresh, and healthful, and then the happy individual can take the 
and happy, and just what she was, a country $ farm off my hands, and welcome.” 
girl of sixteen. ; The girl’s cheeks were the color of the eastern 
“Yes, Mary, I’m getting on very nicely with ; sky two hours before. ‘Oh, Rufus, I should 
my work. I shall have it done before I go to’ think you’d be ashamed to talk so. I don’t ex- 
hoeing this morning.” pect ever to get married.” 
eh says she knows we'll have a good} ‘I don’t think Joe Granger happens to be of 
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that same opinion,” bending very intently overs ‘You haven’t got the ‘blues’ again!” a mental 

his nails. : epidemic to which the young man was peculiarly 
Now the girl’s cheeks were the color of the § liable. 

western sky at sunset the evening before, as she ; “T suspect—what have you there, Wealthy?” 

fluttered the table-cloth, and tossed her head. 3 The girl rose up, came round to her brother’s 
‘Nobody cares what his opinion is, any way. § chair, and placed a steel engraving of Milton in 

I’m sure I don’t, and I should advise him to keep ; his hands. 


it to himself.” § It was a most exquisite picture, representing 
Rufus Long hummed a tune significantly. It the poet in his early boyhood, wearing a mantle 
was particularly irritating. Sof black velvet. There was a marvelous, se- 


“Any how, I shall tell Lizzie Dwight that you : raphic purity about the boy’s face, and an 
are 2 book-worm, and prefer Latin to singing-% almost heavenly peace and sweetness informed 
schools and girls’ company.” the large, deep eyes, and lingered about the 

It was the youth’s turn to blush now. mouth. ; 

“You may tell Lizzie Dwight just what yous It was a face that seemed, even in its child- 
please, I’m sure it’s no concern of mine,” hes hood, absolved from every expression of evil; 
said, gathering up his nails, and throwing down ¢ you almost expected to find a halo about the 
his hammer on the bench, for the frame was {high forehead, around which fell the clustering 
fastened to the side of the house. ‘hair, and it seemed as if the face was a poem 

A few words will furnish the history of the $ and a prayer, tender, and sweet, and sublime. 


brother and the sister: Their father was aplain,} ‘‘Isn’tit beautiful, Al?” asked Wealthy Reeves, 


‘ 
honest, God-fearing New England farmer. Tive ; bringing her face down close to the picture, for 
years before, while they were both children, he § she was rather short-sighted. 
had been called from them, and the sexton said} ‘Yes,’ looking at the engraving intently. “It 
‘¢the turf had never been turned over the grave is beautiful. Where did you get it, Wealthy?” 
of a better man.” $ “Well, I sold that gold pencil aunt Martha 
Mrs. Long was a feeble but very energetic gave me, and the medal I won at school, I wanted 
woman. She still supervised the cultivation of $ the picture so.” : 
the small farm, until Rufus became old enough’ ‘And now you want me to get you a frame 
to take much of this on himself. § for it.” 
But his mother never quite comprehended his : She laughed out a quick, happy, girlish laugh. 
character and aspirations, and though she was ‘Ah, youre a Yankee this time, Alvyn.” 
too fond of him to place any obstacles in the$ Well, I'll see about it, but it’s very hard to 
way of his studies, she would have been quite ; get any money now-a-days.” 
contented to have had him follow the footsteps! She leaned over him with a soft tenderness in 
of his father. ¢ her dark, mystical eyes. ‘Poor Al! I’m sorry 
And while Rufus and Mary Long stood chat- you’ve got the blues. Has anything happened 
ting together that fair June morning, another } to trouble you?” 
brother and sister sat together in the sitting-} “Nothing thatIcan tell you. Wealthy, I wish 
room of their fair city home. this minute I was no older than that boy, and 
The former might have been twenty-four, the ; just as good as one feels he is, looking at him.” 
latter was not more than fourteen. She had as At that moment the bell rang, and a few 
dark, handsome face, and a rather slight, but} minutes later there was a summons for Alvyn; 
graceful figure; she was light, with a faint gold} a summons to the bedside of John West, who 
hue in her hair, dark blue eyes, and a face that; lay dying not far off that fair June morning. 
ranged through great varieties of expression. ‘John West, John West,” muttered Alvyn, as 
The young man seemed rather restless, and ; he rose up. ‘I’m sure I’ve heard his name.” 
there was a half troubled, half moody expression; ‘I think he was an old friend of father’s.” 
on his face, as he sat there running his eyes} ‘*What can he want of me?” 
over the damp columns of the morning paper. ; “Oh, Al, don’t stop to think now: only hurry 
At last the girl looked wp, and out of the win-} away. How hard it must be to die this beautiful 
dow, against which a weeping willow swung its; summer morning!” and tears choked up the 
long boughs. ‘Oh, Alvyn, isn’t the morning : words in the throat of Wealthy Reeves. 


beautiful?” she said, ‘we ought not to stay in} Alvyn and herself had been fatherless ten 


the house another minute.” ‘years, and motherless two. Mr. Reeves had 
“T know it, sis, but somehow I don’t feel the } failed in business a year or two before his death, 
least like going out.” ‘and left his family little beside the home he had 
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built them, which was a pleasant granite cot-; ‘Well, I knew your father, and once I had 
tage in the suburbs of the’city. $ the pleasure, which I have not often had in my 
His wife had a few thousands, which with ; life, of doing him a favor; and he promised me 
strict economy had supported the family during } at that time, that if it ever lay in his power to 
her life, and defrayed her son’s expenses through $ serye me he would do it. I remembered this 
college. 3 pledge when the doctor yesterday told me that 
He had intended to enter on his professional $I could never rise from my bed again, and now, 
studies, when the somewhat sudden death of his : young man, are you willing to take upon your- 
mother materially altered all his plans. The } self the promise that your father, if he were 
young man found their pecuniary resources quite } alive, would surely reclaim?” 
exhausted, and he was obliged at once to seek $ “TJ will take it,” said Alvyn Reeves, solemnly, 
some situation to procure a livelihood for him-$ for a great awe stole over his soul as he looked 
self and sister, of whom he was very fond. $ on the cold, gaunt features of the dying man. 
He procured a situation as book-keeper in ‘Well, God will reward you for this, but what 
some large, wholesale establishment, and though 3 I say must be said to you quickly. 
his salary was not large, still he managed tore-$ ‘Thirty years ago a man saved my life. I 
tain their home, and one domestic who was much ; hardly know whether he did me a favor, for I 
attached to his family; but Alvyn’s disappoint- ; should have gone into eternity with fewer sins 
ment seemed to have soured his disposition and 3 to burden my soul than I shall carry there now, 
darkened his life. $ but he has not that to answer for, and he risked 
He was not a strong character, or altogether $ his life to save mine. 
a fine one, and would most likely be one of those “Tt was in the town of Mid Haven, and there 
very large class of men that are what circum-} was a terrible freshet there; I had gone out in 
stances make them. His situation was not alto- : the eyening with several others to see the riyer, 
gether agreeable, but I do not think it was merely : which had risen rapidly to an unprecedented 
an intense hunger after knowledge so much as$ height. It was within a few feet of the bridge 
his pride that was disappointed. ; where we stood. Suddenly the abutments gave 
Stiil Alvyn Reeves was a man that a mother $ way, there was a swaying to and fro, a terrible 
and sister might have felt very proud and fond } upheaying of planks and timbers, and the next 
of. He had many fine social gifts, but without, § thing I remember I was in the surging, boiling 
as is often the case, any great length or breadth $ stream. ‘Twice I rose: the third time, just as I 
of intellect. ’ was going down, a man’s hand grasped mine, 
Half an hour later, the young man stood by sand at last he succeeded in drawing me to the 
the dying bedside of John West. It was in a shore, himself completely exhausted, and I nearer 
grey, rambling, old-fashioned house, upon whose § dead than alive. 
roof the storms of three-quarters of a century: ‘Well, I meant to reward that man with some- 
had beaten. $ thing better than thanks, but as soon as I re- 
The dying man lay in the front chamber of his § covered I was summoned hastily to the West, 
dwelling, and about him stood several distant 3 and engaged in speculations there forgot him. 
relatives, who looked curiously at Alvyyn as he$ «But the memory of that deed has come back 
entered. 3 to haunt my dying hour, and I cannot leave the 
The dim eyes of the invalid wandered over $ world in peace, carrying with me the thought 
the youth’s face as he approached the bedside, } that he is unrewarded. 
and then Mr. West gasped, ‘Leave me alone $ ‘Young man, I can look only to you to help 
with the young man for ten minutes: I have a $me at this time,” and the muscles of the man’s 
private message for him, that I cannot die with- $ white face working with pain and the weariness 
out delivering.” Sof speaking, he fastened the imploring glance 
Alvyn at once divined that the relatives were {which dying eyes sometimes wear, on those of 
reluctant to do this, by the sharp, distrustful Alvyn Reeves. 
looks they fastened on him; but the basest of men ¢ Oh, sir! tell me what it is! I will do any- 
can hardly refuse the prayer of the dying, and $ thing to serve you,” answered the latter, greatly 
the three gentlemen and two ladies left the room. $ moved. ” 
Mr. West signed to Alvyn to lock the door, $ May God make your dying hours easier than 
and as soon as the latter had done this, he asked, 3 mine for that speech!” was the feryent response. 


wa 
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“You do not know me, young man?” ¢ «Bend your ear down close to mine, for there 
“No, sir. I don’t recollect that I ever had the may be listeners at the door. I have given all 
honor of meeting with you.” my property to my relatives, but it is not so 
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large as they imagine, and as I have been deli- : to-morrow, on account of the death of Mr. Dill’s 
rious through much of my illness, they would ’ child,” said the principal clerk in the firm of 
certainly dispute any will I should now make : Wells, Dill & Co., as he paused a moment before 
on the ground of insanity; they, who I honestly ; the desk where the latter was bending over his 
believe, would haye left me to perish like a brute } books. 
if it were not for the thought of my money, which } Alvyn and this young man were warm friends, 
has brought them here to watch with hypocri- } He looked up from his page with a smile, “I 
tical faces my dying pangs. But it is not for $ know it, Ross, and I’m glad enough to have a 
such as I to accuse others of selfishness. little respite from these tiresome figures.” 

«The day before I was taken ill, I drew six “Well, ’spose we take a ride out into the 
thousand dollars in gold from the bank, intend- country, and have a jolly day of it?” 
ing to inyest it in real estate; but God said, *To- “T can’t, Ross, much as I’d like it. Tye got 
morrow thy soul shall be required of thee.’ The to go to Mid Hayen to-morrow.” 
money is in the upper drawer of that bureau, “To Mid Haven—why that’s fifty miles off. 
young man, in a small mahogany box. Will you } What in the world takes you there?” 
bring it to me?” “On business of a private nature for an old 

And Alyyn went to the great, old-fashioned 3 friend of my father’s. I can take the morning 
chest of drawers, unlocked it, and brought the § train and get back before midnight.” 
magohany box to its owner. $ «Well, ’m thoroughly vexed aboutit, Al. Of 

The old gentleman took it, and lifting his head $ course you know your own business best, but L 
grey with more than three-score years from the * had some of a private nature with you too.” 
pillow, he said, ‘In this box are just six thou- “You had? Well, they’re closing up now, 
sand dollars; you’ll not need any key, for the ; and it’s two hours to dark yet. Suppose we go 
owner will break it open. Now, young man, Sout in the Park and talk it over to-night, for I 
place your hands in mine.” And Alvyn placed $shan’t have an hour of to-morrow to call my 
his hands in the cold ones of John West, and the $ own.” 
latter said to him, “Promise me on your word Ross tapped his boot a moment meditatively 
and honor, and by the memory of this hour, and § with his slender cane. “Well, I spose Vil have 
the thought of the one that is coming to you, ; to make virtue of necessity and talk the thing 
that you will give this box and its entire con- s over now: only make haste, Al, for it’ll take 
tents into the hands of Richard Long, of Mid 3 some time.” 

Haven, the man that saved the life of John West So the two young men left the great, stone 
thirty years ago, or into those of his heirs.” ¢ store, and went out among the cool shadows 

‘‘T promise you with my word and my honor,” Sof the Park, where the birds sang among the 
was the solemn reply of Alvyn. boughs overhead the sweet lyrics of the country, 

“And may God do to you as you fulfill your sand the fountain struck up its shafts of silver 
pledge,” murmured John West, the old bachelor, spray. 
as his head fell back on the pillow; and then$ ‘Al, how much do you think your old home 
there was a quick knock at the door, the ten ‘would sell for—six thousand?” suddenly asked 
minutes had expired. : Mr. Ross of his companion. 

Obedient to a sign from the old man, Alvyn $ Alyyn looked surprised. ‘*No, not more than 
placed the box in his coat pocket, and admitted ; four; but if we desired it the property couldn’t 
the relations again. They flocked in with ill- 3 be disposed of, as it was so arranged in the will.” 
restrained curiosity and impatience, and applied $ The brow of the other clouded. «Too had— 
various restoratives to the invalid, but his con- {too bad, and to let that fine chance slip,” he 
versation and the emotion it induced had evi- } muttered. 
dently greatly exhausted him. “What in the world do you mean, Ross?” 

Alvyn feeling himself now an intruder, at once$ ‘Mean! why I mean, Al, that the finest chance 
took his leave, and ten minutes later the soul of $ has just turned up for you and I to become rich 
John West too took its leave, going slowly out} men at a single stroke, instead of drudging all 
on that river under whose grey arches no barque { our lives over a miserable salary, that fortune 
hath ever returned, along whose still shores the sever opened to anybody. I thought we could 
lights that are set, and the signals that are$ secure it for twelye thousand dollars at the 
hoisted, never gleam down to mortal eyes—the : lowest calculation. You know my mother has 
river upon which, sooner or later, all lives must : about three, and I managed to screw a couple 
sail out—the River of Death! {more on extravagant interest out of my old 

“See here, Al, you know we're to close up {miser of an uncle; and I thought you and I 
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might secure the chance by hook or crook. Bubs »to pay him in a year or two interest and all, 


I guess we shall haye to give it the ‘go by.’’ $ ‘but that wouldn’t be honest, I suppose, though 
«But you haven't told me what this chance $there’s no particular harm in talking about 
is,” queried Alvyn, much interested. é ‘might be’s.’ I must go to Mid Haven to-mor- 


And then Mr. Ross went on to state to his $row, of ‘course’ I must.” 
friend the opportunity that had recently been § That night Alvyn Reeyes dreamed that he 
offered to him, to speculate in some real estate, : $ placed the mahogany box in the hands of James 
owing to some commercial embarrassments of $ Ross, and that it grew up suddenly into a large 
the owners. ‘ tree, whose trunk was silver, whose boughs were 
The property was in the suburbs of the city, $ $ gold, and whose blossoms were pearls and dia- 
and would be sold for a mere song, although in 3 2 monds, and all rare and precious stones. 
a few years it could not fail to realize less than § ’ Then he woke up suddenly and sighed to him- 
two hundred thousand. The young man con- ; yself that it was all a dream, and after that his 
tinued to expatiate with all the eagerness and slumber was broken, for the mahogany box 
positiveness of youth on this golden prize, which § haunted his soul. 
only secured would make their fortunes. He: s It was a gloomy, lethargic sort of morning 
soon enlisted Alyyn’s interest in the matter, and § and when Alvyn spoke of going to Mid agen, 
they continued their walk and conversation until 3 his sister looked up from her coffee, saying 
the night fell heayily upon them. § quickly, ‘Ah, Al, you’re not thinking of going 
“Ah, Alyyn, we might be lucky fellows if we { off there to-day? I know it'll rain.” 
could only get the money,” said Mr. Ross, with Somehow Alvyn caught at that, and he went 
a sigh, as they parted. aw the window after breakfast and thought to 
“Ah, yes, if we could only get the money,” } 3 himself, ‘I really believe it will rain, and I shall 
echoed Alvyn, and then he walked homeward ; haye a hard time of finding this Richard Long 
meditating on this thing, and while he medi-}in a storm. Ive a good will to put it off until 
tated the devil entered into the head of Alyyn 3; some pleasant day.” 
Reeves. Half an hour later the clouds broke up into a 
Every man has dark abysses in his soul that {light grey. ‘I really believe it’s going to clear 
he never dreamed of, and if he of whom I write 3 off, after all,” murmured Alvyn Reeves to him- 
had looked into his own that moment, he would ¢ self; ‘but, looking at his watch, ‘‘there’s no 
have shuddered and turned away. But the {use of my thinking of getting off to-day. The 
thought haunted him as he entered his home, $ ‘ cars start in half an hour, and I shouldn’t haye 
and when Wealthy came and laid her soft cheek 3 $ time to shave myself.” 
against his, and wondered at his late return; it % 3 Then he strolled down town, and met James 
haunted him too on that night when he went to ; Ross, who was still more excited than ever in 
his room; and at last this thought, this dark, S view of this land speculation. Alvyn became 
haunting, fearful thought took him to the drawer : thoroughly convinced that vast fortunes were to 
where he had deposited the mahogany box. 3 be realized out of it, and at last inquired of his 
He lifted it up and looked at it with a new $ friend whether, could he obtain the money for 
regard and interest. ‘*How lucky it would be,” ¢ this investment, it would be possible to repay it 
he murmured, ‘if I owned all that is inside of $ in a year or two? 
you! : James Ross was perfectly confident that the 
“It would make me a rich man in my youth, $ $ matter was beyond the shadow of a doubt to any 
and there’d be no more toiling and slaving at an } * reasonable man, and finding from this question 
uncongenial business, but I could breathe free : $ that there was some hope of Alvyn’s obtaining 
for the rest of my life. How I wish my father the funds, he pursued the theme more eagerly 
had been the man that rescued John West from 3 than ever. 
the river that night, instead of this Richard $ At last Alyyn hesitatingly admitted that some 
Long, that nobody knows anything about! 2 property had fallen into his hands through an 
“‘Here’s Wealthy, too, the little puss could § old friend of his father’s, but in such a manner 
have all the pictures and books she wants, be- } : that he did not feel he had any right to use it, 
sides a new-piano—she said the other as, she g Sunless he could raise the entire sum to repay it 
was ashamed to ask anybody to play on our old 3 ; in a year or two. 
cracked concern. : James Ross was too much excited to notice 
«Ahem! I wonder if this Richard Long needs } : his friend’s manner, or to entertain a suspicion 
this money as much as I do? Nobody knows} that the money rightfully belonged to another 
Pye got it, and if I was to use it I might be able ‘ person. He pursued his advantage, and did not 
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leave Alvyn until he had given a vague promise 3 ; turer! He’s the best man in the world, not even 


to do what he could. 
The young man returned to his dinner in that 
bewilderment of mind, which usually accom- 


panies a great soul conflict between good and § 
\ Mary Long.” 


evil. 

The man who has looked farthest into his own 
heart will be inclined to be most charitable to $ 
others. That old Christ prayer, ‘Lead us not 
into temptation,” may well follow us out from 
our cradles to our graves, and he that triumphs 
and “overcomes” in this great battle of life, is 
usually most pitiful to his brother, because he 
knows how sharp and terrible is the conflict. 

Oh! Alvyn Reeves did not see the “witnesses” 
that ranged themselves on each side of his soul, 
as he sat there that summer noon and communed 
with himself. 

‘To hours the struggle lasted, and, with their 
shining wings, and their faces lighted with ra- 
diant triumph, the angels drew close to the 
young man’s heart, they had almost crossed the $ 
threshold, but— 

He went up stairs, he took the mahogany box 
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‘ excepting yourself.” 
: “Pye always endorsed that opinion ever since 
he took the farm off my hands, for which most 


$ unselfish act I paid him off with the hand of Miss 


“Come now, children, do talk sensible; youre 
‘always joking each other,” interposed the plea- 
; sant faced old lady. 

§ Well, you know, mother, Mary’s never quite 
: forgiven me, because I would be a scholar instead 
of a farmer.” 

“‘Haven’t I though?” answered the sister, and 
now her face was almost beautiful, as she lifted 
sit suddenly, and flashed upon her brother a 
glance, full of pride and love. 

‘Forgive me this time, Mary, and T’ll never 

say so again,” and he leaned down and kissed 
‘ her very tenderly. 

And just at this time another brother and 
sister stood together in the parlor of a pleasant 
x home in the suburbs of the city. You will re- 
$ cognise him at once, for the handsome face of 
s Alvyn Reeves has not changed much in these 
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from his drawer, and with slow steps went down : years; except that its expression is more cynical 
stairs, and then with desperate ones he hurried $ ¢ and troubled than when we saw it in its early 
to James Ross, and it was told in heaven, and $ g manhood; and looking at him, you feel, somehow, 
written in the book that shall be unsealed, that ; that the years have not passed pleasantly and 


Alyyn Reeves was a thief, 

Hight years had passed. It was a winter’s 
night, cold, and very clear with a golden illumi- 
nation of stars, and blazonry of northern lights, 
In one of the front chambers of a large and ¢ 
fashionable hotel, sat four persons: one was a3 
pleasant-looking old lady, in black silk dress, § 
and lace cap; and the others were, a young man § 
with a dark, thoughtful, scholarly face, and a 
lady, young, and with a bright, lovely expres- 
sion that was more attractive than a consider- 
able degree of beauty, as she bent down her head 
to the wooings of the sweet babe she held on her 
lap. 

“Tt’s almost seven,” said the lady. «Baby’ll 
be good, and stay with the nurse, while mamma 
and grandma go to hear uncle Rufus lecture. 
Oh!” lifting her hand suddenly, ‘isn’t it too 
bad, Joe wouldn’t come?” 

“Yes, my dear Mrs. Granger,” laughed the $ 
thoughtful-looking young man, ‘‘it’s too bad 
your husband should be obliged to stay at home $ 
and measure off tape and ribbons, while his wife 
runs off to the city to see her brilliant brother 
spread himself. Well, he can never know what 
he’s lost.”’ 

“Now, see here!” retorted the vivacious lady, 3 
“I won't have you making fun of my poor hus- § 
band, Rufus Long, if you are a genius and a lee- 

VoL. XXXIV.—2 


smoothly with him—that there is, somewhere, a 
; fountain of bitterness and unrest in his heart. 


; The parlor is yery tastefully furnished, its 


3 
} predominating color being crimson and gold 
Pictures brighten the walls with the 
Sfaces of genius, and the landscapes of the 
Str opics; and yaluable books, and a costly piano, 
‘indicate the esthetic tendency of the owners. 
‘Are you quite able to go out this evening, 
Wealthy?” inquires the young man. 
Oh, yes, quite. Ah, I’ve gotten entirely 
ver my cold. There, how do I look now in 
our new furs?” and she turned from the mirror 
and smiled before him. 
He might well have been proud of her, as she 
stood there, her small, graceful figure enveloped 
in black velvet and sables. Yet, Wealthy Reeves 
$ was hardly beautiful. Her broad, overshadow- 
‘ing forehead—her dark, blue, variable eyes— 
¢the thin, pale features—the large, fine mouth, 
; $ would scarcely, in repose, haye won the com- 
: mendation of an artist. 
; But every one who knew her well, felt the 
} charm of her face, with its infinite varieties of 
: 


$ color. 
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expression—with its outflashings of laughter, 
3 and its tender shadowing of sadness. She was 
3 ‘ vather shy and reticent with strangers, and was 
3 very fond of books and studies, many of which 
? were of an almost masculine character. 
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But those to whom she opened the caskets of } Alvyn Reeves returned from the front door to 
her soul, had gleams of rare and wondrous trea- $} the light in his parlor, and read the card, ‘*Ru- 
sures, and to know Wealthy, Reeves, was to love $ fus Long, New Haven.” 
her tenderly and forever. $ «He threw it on the table, and strode up and 

«Well, I never saw you looking better than $ down the room, and his white face worked fear- 
you do to-night. How becoming those furs are S fully. ‘So,’ he muttered, ‘‘my sin comes back 
to you, sis!” ° to curse me. Would to God I had never done 

“Yes, and how kind you were to remember 3 : that deed!” 
me with these, on New Years’! Ah, Al, you are § ; That old speculation of his had in no wise 
the best brother a sister ever had.” , proven as profitable as he anticipated; yet, occa- 

And she looked at him yery tenderly as she ? sional sales of the land, as it rose in value, had 
stood there drawing the kid gloves over her fair 8 enabled him to supply his home with every com- 
hands. § fort and elegance. 

He was a brother, kind and tender as ever as He still retained his old situation of book- 
sister had. Whatever sins might be laid to his 3 : keeper, and, with an increased salary, had be- 
char ge, his fondness for that delicate orphan girl § % come somewhat more reconciled to it, though he 
would always shine a beautiful and steady light 3 Shad never seen the time when he could conve- 
over all that was weak and wicked in the char- : ?niently right the wronged, by returning the 
acter of Alvyn Reeves. : property of which he had defrauded them. 

“Come Al, get your hat and shawl. It’s quite $ The intention which he cherished of doing so 
time we were starting.” ‘had always been a narcotic to his conscience; 

‘Do you know who is to lecture, to-night, sis?” $ but, of late, he had not frequently thought of 

“Mr. Long, I think, is the name, He’s a’ this matter, until the sight of Rufus Long had 
young man. What makes you start so?” $ aroused his memory and remorse. 

“Nothing, I didn’t know that I did.” The next day Rufus Long called, Wealthy was 

An accident occurred at the hall, on the even-{ able to see him, and personally expressed her 
ing of that lecture, which seriously injured seve- : thanks. This, at once, remoyed all social bar- 
ral people, as a part of the gallery had given way. ‘ riers between the two young people, and their 

Wealthy Reeves sat under this, but as the hall conyersation diverged to other subjects, and 
was much crowded, her brother was obliged to there were many upon which they could sympa- 
take another plece. A beam had struck,-stun- thise. 
ned, and most likely would have killed the $ Rufus Long remained a long time, and the 
young lady if the force of the fall had not been § } pale, sweet face of Wealthy Reeves, lighted by 
checked by the lecturer, who sprang from his$ the magical Jights of her soul, haunted him all 
desk, and struck the falling column aside. ‘that day. 

“You have saved her life, sir, my precious | For the next three months he called very fre- 
sister’s. How can I thank you?” said Alvyn ¢ ¢ quently at the residence of Alvyn Reeves, and a 
Reeves, two hours later, as he stood in his par- § $ new bloom was sown in the cheeks of Wealthy 
lor with Rufus Long. ‘ Reeves, every time she heard the sound of his 

‘<My dear sir, you do not owe me any thanks. $ footsteps in the hall, Have I not said to know 
I can only thank God that I stood near enough § ; her was to love her?—and Rufus Long did 
to rescue her. But you do not apprehend that} ‘ know her, as no other man or woman on earth 
she was in the least degree injured?” § did. 

‘*Not at all, the doctor and she herself assure ’ One day the brother and the lover met alone 
me so, though she is very much exhausted with § in the parlor of the former’s house, and Rufus 
fright. What a terrible scene it was!” ‘said to Alvyn—and his yoice wavered through 

‘‘Terrible!” and both the young men shud-$ the words, as a man’s is apt to once in his life— 
dered. “T have offered to her all that I have to give, 

“It was so unfortunate, just in the middle of $ my heart, my hand, and a name untarnished by 
your lecture too.” s S one act of my life; I could not add to this now a 

“Oh, that is too small a consideration to be § : fortune, but we are both willing, husband and 
named now; but here is my card. Will you$ wife, to wait together for this. Will you give 
allow me to inquire about your sister’s health to- ¢ $me your sister, Mr. Reeves?” 
morrow ?” 
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For a few moments there was silence, then 

‘We shall both be delighted to have you do us $ ¢ Alvyn sprang suddenly up, ‘‘I will answer you 
that honor,” and so the young men shook hands } 3 in three days from this time,” he said; ‘‘but 
very cordially, and separated. ‘now, l am choking, choking!” _ he hurried 
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out of the room, out of the house, and left his 
astonished, dismayed guest alone in the parlor. 

Three days later the two met here together 
again. ‘The small mahogany box, around which 
clung such a history, stood on the table between 
them, and for a long time Alyyn Reeves talked 
with his guest, in a low tone, with a lowered 
head, as though every word were a pain anda 
shame unto him, and his auditor listened with 
blanched face and wonder-struck eyes. 

At last, in conclusion, Alyyn rose up, and 
taking the box, said, ‘“‘So, that very day on 
which you asked for the hand of my sister, I had 
the opportunity of disposing of my share in this 
land, at a price which would just pay you inter- 
est and all the money which was your rightful 
due. I resolved to do, and have done it, and my 
Wealthy, when she goes to the altar with you, 
will go there the sister of an honest man—of a 
man who, haying done wrong, has done what he 
could to repair it—and who, out of his own ex- 
perience, can testify, that there is no peace to 
the wicked. Here, Rufus, is the money;’ and 
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there was rejoicing in heaven over the soul of 
Alvyn Reeves. 

The young man drew back, and there were 
tears in his eyes. ‘*No,” he said, ‘‘you have 
$ given me another, a better gift, you may keep 
$ the money!” 

“Never!” cried Alvyn, striking his clenched 
‘hand down vehemently on the table, ‘a single 
$ dollar of it would burn into my soul, like a coal 
‘of fire. Take it for your sake and Wealthy’s, 
; Rufus.” And Rufus took it. 

Afterwards, this subject was never alluded to 
between the young men, and, in a little while, 
Wealthy Reeves became the most blessed and 
happy wife of Rufus Long: but there was a pas- 
sage in the lives of her brother and her husband 
that she never read. Years afterward, too, 
Alvyn Reeves became an honorable and pros- 
Pp 
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erous merchant, a beloved husband and happy 
father; and it may be, that the memory of the 
sin of his youth, made his whole after life higher 
and better. ws 
Unto all of us, ‘‘oh, God, be pitiful!” 
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BY L. ST. JOHNS. 





SLANTING shadows lie across, 
Shadows of the yew and willow, 
Where the summer breezes toss 
White rose leaves upon her pillow— 
High the sculptured marble shaft towereth over all, 


Birds of spring, and birds of summer, 
Tune their sweetest plaintive lays, 
While the never-ceasing murmur 
Of a brooklet softly plays— 
Loving dear ones daily pray by the mossy tear stream pall. 


Where the prairie winds blow roughly 
Many, many leagues away— 

Nought but prairie grasses wiry, 
To cast a shadow all the day, 


ON rene. 


, Save the wing of screaming wild-fowl, or a scudding cloud a 
sail. 


s 
$ 
3 a 
. There the wolf howls nightly requiem, 

: The serpent rattles o’er his head; 

3 Burrowing owls hoot harshly round him, 

2 Strange music for the lonely dead— 

S They who wait the wanderer’s coming wait with watchings 
. pale. 

s 

: 

5 

8 

8 

s 

s 

< 

s 
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They who walked in life together, 
Hand in hand and heart with heart, 
Now sleep—one calmly as the other, 
Though many, many a league apart; 
One so wildly pillowed, one hedged about with love and art. 
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ONE year ago we were sixteen, 
Maud Adair and I; 
With dapper tread we tript the green, 
‘ Maud Adair and I; 
But Maud Adair is lying low, 
She left poor me three moons ago, 
We ne’er shall meet again below, 
Maud Adair and I! 


One year ago, with hand in hand, 
Maud Adair and I, 

‘We roamed the sunny hill and strand, 
Maud Adair and I; 


But one sad eve with tearful eye, 
She whispered sweet a low “ goou bye;” 
We'll meet again up in the sky, 

Maud Adair and I! 


How happy were we, and how true, 
Mand Adair and I! 

Like elm and ivy upward grew 
Maud Adair and I. 

Oh, be thy spirit ever near 

'Fo whisper softly words of cheer— 

While God doth guard, what can we fear, 
Mand Adair and I? 
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BY A. L. OTIS. 





Tur Tormentors didn’t all go out with the In-, Mr, Vrum is looking forward to the time when 
dians. By no means! We have an active race } his son will display musical genius. But I think 
remaining, and a friend of mine, who is the vic- the holy horror the child has imbibed of him and 
tim of one set, has taken daguerreotypes of AEP YS his horn, would overmaster, kill, and bury out 
she suffers under. This was an effort of pure} of sight the genius of a Beethoven! 
philanthropy on her part, that others may know THE MISSES MANCIPATE. 
their enemies under the skillful disguises which: They pride themselves upon outraging good 
they assume of friend, lover, relations, and self. } taste, which they call ‘‘fashion and folly,” not 

MR. VRUM. $ perceiving any difference between these loxee 

Mr. Vrum is a “‘one-idea’’? man—so he thinks} things. Not content to live out their independ- 
himself a genius. As his one idea can only ex-} ence modestly, they boldly demand your admira- 
press itself through the medium of a French ; tion for their eccentricity. 
horn, his genius may be supposed to be a bless-} ‘* We like to be in the stable and kennel. No 
ing unacknowledged as such by his wife; espe-} mawkishness about us!” 
cially as he claims prerogative of having, and “We need no man to manage our affairs. We 
cherishing, the infirmity of some great geniuses } can bargain and trade as well as any one.” 

—a trying temper. “We may dress as we please—in Bloomer or 

Whenever he makes a false note, some one § not—we can afford to laugh at remark.” 
beside himself is to blame, and he turns to snarl’ ‘We are not weakly to be turned from our 
at his wife, or send his child out of the room. course by the advice of friends.” 

Hie longs to impart his art to others. Hemust} Is this independence? Well, they think so, 
have a disciple to domineer over. In an eyil hour $ and they force acquiescence in this belief upon 

FP his wife consents to learn of him, and he becomes 3 all with whom they come in contact—at the 
her teacher. henceforth she is a slave to his{ point of their tongues. Poisoned weapons, who 
call-—cakes in the oven, coffee in the Hina, bread can withstand? 
in the pan must be left instanter, and go to de- 
struction, for nothing on earth is soimportantas} He goes to visit a friend—stays a month at 
music. $his house—makes himself generally at home by 

When she cannot understand his long musical every kind of interference in his domestic affairs, 
terms and phrases, he cries, sand believes he has placed that friend under 

“Tg such stupidity possible?” and leaves her } everlasting obligations to him for the pleasure 
to find out his meaning for herself—to sharpen 3 of his society! He obligingly favors his hostess 
her intellect. Does she make a false S cidto=y with his company all day long. Does she bid 
sudden start and emphatic ejaculation paralyzes } him not put himself to the trouble of such con- 
her fingers. She cannot proceed for trembling, 3 stant attendance—he replies, ‘‘Oh, he would 
and he finishes the lesson by saying that he had $ sacrifice anything for the ladies’ pleasure,” so 
rather work hard all day than drudge at teach- § chivalrous as he is! 
ing. With a whine he sighs out that this comes} He will insist upon being floor-manager at his 
of an intevectual and musical organization being } hostess’s little dancing parties, and will be so 
mated with—well he will have forbearance! 3 obliging as to give instructions in the art of 

When other music-mad professors come to per-3 graceful carriage to the lady guests, assuring 
form with him, woe to his wife, children and: them that there is nothing so pleasing to him- 
guests! They must be mum, noiseless, and : self and other gentlemen as grace, and if they 
voiceless for four hours or so, on a stretch. He 3 cultivate that, their aim in life will be answered 
likes to be heard and appreciated, and bad luck 3 ; p by their site acting favorable notice. feetty 
to those in his power who disappoint him! If § attitudes, he says, are ‘‘so attractive in women,” 
folks have not the good taste to prefer his music } and he kindly spends hours showing them into 
even to their own thoughts, they ought to be : what clumsy ones they can put themselyes—if 
made to like it for their own good, and he pro- ; they try hard enough. He feels like Apollo. 
ceeds eecoranely: * He thinks others see an Apollo in him. 
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There is nothing this man will not attempt to; He comes home tired and wants his fireside 
do, or teach, and nothing, I may say, that he$ comforts. Run up stairs for his slippers as his 
will not fail in, except in raising a laugh at his ’ boots are muddy? Risk her life for a little mud, 
own expense in the first week of his visit—impo- } or for the ease of slippered feet? Isn’t it after 
tent anger in the second, (for he is hint-proof,)— ‘dark? Perhaps there may be a robber in every 
woe-begone despair in the third—and wild hope 3 closet, and under every sofa and bed, ready to 
of a speedy and blessed deliverance in his fourth. catch her by the feet if she heedlessly ap- 
The fates snatch him away at last. Thanks be § proaches them. No, it wouldn’t be silly of them 
to them! $ to do that, for they would, of course, have taken 

MISS CROAK, $ care to inform themselves of the habits and cus- 

This dear creature’s solicitude about her toms of the family, beforehand, and they must 
friends’ welfare is excruciating. She accuses ; know her yoice always fails her in any danger! 
them of being ill—they deny it—she convicts’ No, it’s not foolish to fear robbers, and he 
them, and reiterates, until dejection overcomes 3 needn’t try to persuade her to do without her 
them, and they yield themselves a feeble and hatchet, (with which she threatens his life 
unresisting prey to the headache she prophe-? almost every night, mistaking him for a bur- 
sies. ‘They must lie down.” They don’t want glar,) for she couldn’t sleep without knowing it 
to—but they do. They just doze in the first }to be under her pillow. And as for her watch- 
bliss of conscious slumber, when she opens the 3 man’s rattle—it is yery ill-natured of her neigh- 
creaking door to say, bors to object to being roused now and then, on 

‘How are you now? Oh, I have waked you! $ ’ false alarms, because some day she may sound 
Iam so sorry! Can’t I do something for you? $a true one! What if her family are afraid to 
A cup of tea, or strong coffee? a hot brick? a} stir at night lest the efficacy of her hatchet 
bottle? a flannel? a mustard plaister? a wet$ should be tried upon them? It is as well to 
towel? another shawl? a foot-bath? At least a$keep them quiet, for the alarm of hearing any- 
shake of the pillow! But dear me, I’m rousing § body up in the night would be the death of her. 
you! ‘Try to sleep—do.” : < No—she don’t exactly believe there is a band of 

The creaking door closes, and the patient $ robbers stationed outside the front door every 


drops off from the fret of answering into the night, ready to burst in—but there might pe, 


calm of unconsciousness—when the door creaks $ for all she knows! And the grocer’s man, or 

again, and she comes once, twice, ten-times, * the gas-men, who come into the house now and 

with fifty fresh offers and apologies! ‘‘Oh,$ then, may examine the locks, and return at 

cruel kind!” $ night to make use of their knowledge by picking 
MRS. BUGABOO. 3 them. 


She is a lady of a very active mind in imagin- ; She thinks it behooves everybody to sit still 
ing dreadful things. What a comfort she is to { after nine o’clock at night and listen for bur- 
her friends! Her husband has a store down} glars. She constantly gives the alarm of dan- 
town, and every morning there is a tender part-§ ger—she hears clashing swords—and though 
ing scene. Sthis time it is only cleaning knives in the 

‘Must he go? Must he run such faarhils Kitehion| some time or other it may be swords 
risks? He may meet a wild bull, or a mad dog. $ indeed! Well—if her husband had rather be 
He may be garotted—he may be crushed by eu through at once, than strain his ear for 
falling house—he may be run over. Every time 3 years, she hadn’t, and she should think a whoie 
he returns he has been “miraculously restored § life’s anxiety and listening well repaid, if she 
to her,” and must manifest sufficient joy for the ; detected and escaped a robber at last by it! 
occasion. ‘ Akin to Mrs. Bugaboo is 

He wants a little sport in September. ‘Go MRS. FUSSY, 
shooting! Oh, fearful suggestions of the Evil § Whom, however, we can consider in but one 
One. No, indeed! She should die with fright % or two of her most prominent aspects. 
tf he only handled a gun.” And indeed she has To go riding is a solemn occasion with her. 
taken the precaution to spike his favorite fowl-% Everybody in the carriage must give up conver- 
ing-piece with an old nail, and has put the gun-$ sation and look out for accidents. She devotes 
powder under the pump. If he will go—he will $ herself faithfully to that, expects as much of her 
find her stiff and dead upon his return home, S friends. The unfortunate gentleman who drives, 
and will be forever after haunted by the remem- $ (she never rides with professional drivers, con- 
brance of his barbarity. Her fears are too violent § sidering them frightfully rash and dangerous 
to be disregarded, and her husband is a prisoner. g animals, ) must mind his p’s and q’s. He must 
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haye at least a yard’s space between the wheels ; stand, because she cannot decide which is the 
of her carriage, and those of any one which : safest place to sit. She has to balance nicely 
passes them. If the horses go out of a jog-trot, : between the risks of being smashed by a colli- 
she will seize the reins, or more likely only one } sion with a train coming toward her, or run into 
of them, and the more the obedient beasts turn, {from behind by one overtaking her. One fate 
the harder she pulls it, exerting herself mean- ; or the other she is sure awaits her, and makes 
while to keep them tractable and calm by her $ up her mind to it with groaning and trembling. 

screams. ; If her husband has a headache, she is sure 

Is the carriage to be turned?—let her out! it is a symptom of small-pox, yellow fever, or 
No danger—a wide road! What nonsense! She ; cholera. He will surely die. Let her prepare 
had rather stand in mud ankle deep than run; for the worst, and learn betimes to resign her 
the risk. ; dearly beloved to his untimely grave. 

What are those uncomfortable rolling stones’ Has she a finger-ache, heaps of medical works 
in the bottom of the carriage? Only to throw $ are consulted; for as doctors don’t make enough 
at dogs, if any should spring out af them. It is : of her pains and ailings, she scorns them. Eyery 
such a comfort to be provided against emergen- § day her symptoms point to some new and fearful 
cies. Never mind the damage to toes. 3 disease, under which she suffers tortures, until 

Hush! Wasn’t that the railroad whistle? Stop $she reads the description of another malady, 
the horses. Let no one speak. All strain their when behold—she has that, and is almost sink- 
ears. She must get out and run forward to peep 3 ing under it. She has fifty incurable illnesses a 
up and down the track. The cars passed half § year, and her friends are almost tempted to hope 
an hour ago, but that is no reason why they § that some of them may prove fatal. 
shouldn’t pass now that she can see. The twen- There—that will do for once. 
tieth time she had been out of the carriage that: Do you ever see the reflection of any of these 
day! Well, she would cheerfully get out fifty  tormentors, dear reader, when you look in the 
times for the sake of enjoying her ride in safety. } glass? If you do—beware of them—they are 

On a journey by railroad, she generally has to * your worst enemies. 
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‘VINE-WROUGHT shadows fieck the casement 
As the zephyr sways each leaf; 

Woe-wrought shadows, dark’ning o’er us, 
Fill our hearts with bitter grief; 


Heeds she not our bitter wailing, 
Hears she not the anguished moans, 
For bright angels, hovering O’er her, 
Strike their glad harp’s sweetest tones. 
Mingling with the pine tree’s sighing, Brow and cheek are paler growing, 
Dirge-like, wail the sad wind-tones, Faded is the red lip’s hue, 
While each throbbing heart, replying, Seems she like a stricken blossom 
Poureth woe in sobbing moans. As we gaze with tear-dimmed view; 
Twilight’s mantle, slowly drooping, Yet a holy smile is gleaming, 
Wraps the world for tranquil sleep; Heaven-lit, o’er her lovely face, 
Darkest gloom each heart encircles, Never more may earthly sorrow 
We can only watch and weep; On her cast its woeful trace, 
Weep and pray—for darling Effie Darling, tho’ all life seem dreary, 
Lieth hushed like one who dreams; Though with thee all joys depart, 
Weeding not earth’s deep’ning shadows, Yet no longer will we bind thee 
Light from Heaven around her gleams; Weaving earth-cords round thy heart. 
. For the pearly gates are opened, Fare-thee-well, our own sweet Effie, 
Angel forms are flitting through, Rose-buds white around thee lie, 
Effie’s spirit, filled with rapture, Crowned with lilies we will leave thee, 
Joys to catch the glorious view; Golden crown thou’lt wear on high! 
Yet fond eyes are watching o’er her, We will tread our lonely pathway, 
Loving hands, with earnest clasp, Lending oft a helping hand 
Fain would win her back from Heaven, To the pilgrim bands that wander 
Clinging close with trembling grasp. Onward to the Heavenly Land. 
Effie dearest, e’en the angels Effie dear, the path is gleaming, 
Woo thee not with love so deep! Harthly shadows fade from view 
Effie purest—our Evangel—. In the glorious light that’s beaming 
Leaye us not alone to weep! Through the gates now oped for you! 
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CHAPTER V. } white-washed, and a muslin curtain, carefully 
“Mapam—Mrs. Lincoln!” « patched and darned, but which had once been 
‘Hush, Janet, not that name—not that!” ‘finely wrought, as the half-worn embroidery 


«And why not, I should like to know—will : showed, was gathered over the window to shut 
they even try to take your own lawful name out the view of the wretched street below. A 
away from you? Shame on them, for a set of ‘ chest of drawers stood in one corner of the room, 
mean, sneaking Y : the top covered with a worn napkin, upon which 

| “Don’t, Janet! Remember my husband is $ were arranged the few treasures the poor woman 
dead, do not say anything that reflects upon * possessed—few and humble enough they were, 
his memory.” ; 3 but from the cracked china teapot and cups down 

«Tt wasn’t him—oh, no, I’ll never believe it! § to the little broken wooden doll, they were prized 
Girl and woman TI lived a many years in Robert} by Janct Brown as the most costly articles of 
Lincoln’s house, and I know that the man who 3 luxury never were by more wealthy possessors. 
was so good to my lone mother fresh from the § An old rocking-chair was drawn up near the 
old country, couldn’t do a thing like that. He $ fire, and in it sat Mrs. Lincoln supported by pil- 
was set on, I tell you, mistress, worked up to it : lows, pale and exhausted, but with an eager ex- 
by somebody; there’s a plot somewhere, but if ¢ pression in her face, which betrayed the fever 
eyer I find it out, as sure as my name is Janet $ within that gave strength to her worn-out frame. 








Brown ” * Ter slender hands were clasped over her knee 
‘He believed me innocent, they were the last } in an attitude habitual with her, and which gave 
words he spoke!” $a drooping, despondent air to her whole person, 


“Bless him for that! He had his faults, but , more painful than any audible expression of suf- 
he was a good man, was Robert Lincoln, and 1 fering. 
know he couldn’t long have had a doubt of you, 3 My, Morris does not come,” she said at 
his pride and blessing.” : ‘ length, ‘‘can he refuse me even that?” 
The lady lay back against the pillow of her} “Hark! there’s a loud knock at the door down 
chair, and a sudden movement of the head sent $ stairs—Ill run and look.” 
the long masses of pale brown hair, which took; She hurried out of the room, and Mrs. Lincoln 
a hue like threads of gold in the sunlight, over } staggered to her feet, and moved feebly toward 
her face, half concealing it from the sight of her § the door. 
companion. ‘The sickly pallor about the melan-3  ‘*He’s come, he’s come,” exclaimed Janet, 
choly mouth increased, and a shadow crept over 3 rushing back, ‘I heard them tell him I lived up 
the mournful eyes, which sank as if she would ° stairs. Just go out into the other room and see 
have shut out life and consciousness forever. ‘him, ’ll slip down the back way so as not to dis- 
It was a low, scantily furnished bed room in ; turb you.” 
an upper story of the old house, to which the$ Mrs. Lincoln gathered up her feeble strength, 
homeless wife had been driven wpon the night $ and tottered into the outer chamber just as the 
succeeding her husband’s death. : old man entered. She could not speak—could 
The appearance of the room betrayed the ‘ only stretch out her arms with an imploring ges- 
\ 
poverty of its owner, but everything was scrupu- $ ture, which Mr. Morris did not heed. He looked 
lously neat, and there was a painful attempt to ‘suspiciously around the room, glanced at her 
make the room look cheerful and bright. The : dress, and unconsciously his heart hardened a 
floor had been scrubbed until it looked clean and § little. 
white, a narrow strip of rag carpet extended$ ‘You sent for me, madam,” he said. 
from the bed to the fire-place, where a smalls ‘My child,” she gasped; ‘‘tell me where she 


fire burned cozily. The rafters overhead were Sis?” " 
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There was something so wild in her manners ‘Alas, madam, we cannot tell! At all events 
that it hardly looked like grief—it seemed rather $ the will is made, and you cannot alter it. Your 
as if she had determined to dare all sooner than $ character has not been injured by any report of 
relinquish a single claim. $ the facts, and if you remain quiet no scandal will 

‘‘Where is May?” she repeated, passionately. arise, but the instant you go into court to con- 
“You have no right to keep her from me—you § test that testament everything must be revealed,”” 
shall not do it! Give me back my sister.” “But there is nothing—the charge was false, 

“Some explanation appears necessary upon § false!” 
this point,” returned Mr. Morris, unable to de- ‘But can you prove it? God grant that you 
termine what feelings-actuated her, and in spite $ may be able!” 
of his justice, somewhat prejudiced by the accu- “Prove it?” she repeated, in a bewildered 
sations which had been poured into his ear since tone. ‘Did I not prove it to my husband on 
he last saw her. his death bed—he believed me?” 

“What explanation? I want my child—my “But have you nothing beyond this?” 
sister.” “What could I have?” 

“You know that before your father’s death “Then you are indeed to be pitied!” 
the child was legally adopted by my nephew!” “TI do not understand you! But we are only 

“Well?” wasting the time—take me to my sister at once— 

“*No one else had any control over her ” }T tell you that there is no reason why she should 

“Thad,” she interrupted, «she was mine!” 3 not be with me.” 

“At all events,” he continued, hardened by} She rose again from her seat as if she would 
her passionate tone, ‘in your husband’s will she $ have hurried away in search of the lost darling, 
is taken from your care.” Mr. Morris looked at her, perplexed and un- 

**Oh, no, no!” she shrieked, ‘not that, any-$able to form any decision; he compassionated 
thing but that!” s the expression of wearing anxiety in her face, 

There was an agony in her cry that made itself hut it was impossible for him to decide whether 
felt; Mr. Morris’ eyes softened for an instant. it was the anguish of a wronged and suffering 

“Tt is so written.” ; woman, or the madness of remorse mingled with 

“But it cannot be—he believed me—he would 3a hard determination to brave everything, and 
have given me my child again! No one on earth ‘carry out the ends for which she had labored. 
had the right to keep her from me—where is ; His nephew’s words came back to his mind—the 
she?—+tell me, let me go to her!” $ promise which he had made by the bedside of 

“This violence is out of place, madam, it $ that dying man to deal gently with her, to screen 
would only tell against you before the most un- : her from all consequences of her fault if she 
prejudiced.” $ were guilty, to protect and do her justice if she 

‘Violence! Can I be calm when they are $ ever proved her innocence. 
tearing out my very heart-strings? You are as You must listen to me, madam!” he said. 
good man, they say, an upright and a just man $ “You cannot go to your sister, by your hus- 
—oh, do not torture me to this extent. Give $ band’s will you are forbidden eyer to see her,” 
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back the child.” 4 § She was looking at him now—her brain had 
“Tt is out of my power, madam; the will § freed itself from the mist of agony and fear— 
strictly forbids it.” $ she listened and understood, making him a sign 


““Then I will contest that will!” she exclaimed; 3 to proceed when he paused, standing there white 
“it is an unjust, cruel will—my husband would Sand cold as if his words were slowly chilling her 
have revoked it if there had been time!” ? to marble. 

“Oh, madam!” returned the old man, “re- § “But there is a clause by which you are to 
spect at least that husband’s memory and your $ have her again, if you ever prove those charges 
own reputation.” ‘ to be false,” 

“T will have my sister, there is no law strong “And who is to decide?” Still in the same 
enough to keep her from me.” singular tone. 

“*Listen to me, madam,” said Mr. Morris, mo-$ «That decision rests with me, my nephew be- 
tioning her to a seat. ‘TI haye no harsh feelings : queathed it as a dying trust.” 
toward you, but I desire to do justice on every “And you will not believe me—you are what 
side. Your husband made that will believing it $ the world calls a good man—and you refuse to 
right to cast you off forever.” 3 do this?” 

“But he knew that he was deceiyed—before 3 ““My own convictions can have no weight, 
he died he knew it.” >madam, the evidence must be clear and conclu- 
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sive as if I were seated on any judge’s bench in § { broke over the pale face, ‘*I am a woman and 
the court room. Bring this evidence—prove s unable to defend myself, but at least respect the 
those letters to be false—trace them to their § ; dignity of your grey hairs.” 
author, and your rights will all be restored to ! ‘ “You have misunderstood me,” he said, moved 
you.” : to admiration instead of anger, by the nobility 

Her head sank, she pressed her hand oyer her $ of soul which spoke in her look; “I ama just 
eyes in a vain endeavor to think—to find some § ‘but nota cruel man. I shall now bid you fare- 
clue. | well—at any time, and in any place, you will 

‘Allis over,” she shuddered, ‘all is over!” % always find me ready to award you justice, if 

«The income which comes to you by right, as ; you can bring me proof that you have indeed 
the widow of my nephew, will be regularly paid,” $ been wronged.” 
pursued Mr. Morris, hearing only an echo of re- He moved toward the door—she stood for an 
morse in that moan, ‘‘it is sufficient to make you $ instant paralyzed by the thought that all was 
almost a rich woman——” ver, no hope, nothing left but the reality of her 

“And you think I would take it?” she inter-$ despair. His hand was on the lock before she 
rupted, with something of her olden pride. ‘Ah, § could utter a sound, then her white lips parted. 
you do indeed believe me degraded when you “One word more! Let me see the child once— 
propose this! I will not accept it—I have a% only once! I will bring no disgrace upon her— 
right to my husband’s entire fortune, or to no $I will do nothing to cast a shadow upon her 
part of it.”  future—let me see her once more.” 

“Tt is settled upon his adopted daughter.” “T have no power to grant your request; she 

“Then keep the whole for her—I ask no {is not under my care, and the will so strictly 
money—what could the wealth of the Indies do } a bids any intercourse between you, that those 
for me now?” who have the control would not dare permit it.” 

“But you must live, madam She made no answer, did not seek to detain 

“Not on that pittance doled out to me in com- g him, or hear the few words of farewell he uttered 
miseration of my helplessness, sir—I would die$as he left the chamber. The door closed, but 
ten thousand deaths first! Do not believe me § she did not move, standing there motionless, her 
so fallen as that—at the worst, I have a friend $ white face raised, and her eyes gazing at vacancy 
who will work for me, struggle for me, and at? with a fixed, blank stare. 
last die with me,” she continued, as Janet?s$ The door of the inner room opened softly, and 
honest face and strong will came back to her } Janet Brown crept into the chamber, trembling 
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memory. 3 with fear for the effects of that interview upon 
Mr. Morris turned away with a shudder of $ her mistress, The lady did nat stir or betray a 
disgust, which she did not heed. ‘ consciousness of her approach. The faithful 


‘Remember, madam, you are addressing the? ‘ereature hurried toward her, terrified by the 
uncle of that dead man—do not insult him expression of those rigid features. 
through me!” : ‘Mistress!’ she whispered, ‘‘mistress!” 

col sau you I will never touch a penny of that} Mrs. Lincoln did not move—those strained 
money,” she returned, mistaking the tenor of eyes never wandered, and no shade of softness 
his words, ‘by the labor of my own hands will $ came over the blank countenance. 
I earn my existence rather than that.” : “Mistress,” she repeated aloud, in a fright- 

Mr. Morris rose to go with sterner feelings } ened voice. ‘Speak to me, my own darling— 
toward the woman than he had ever before felt. ; tell me what it is!” 
| 
; 


“The first instalment of your income will be Still there was no answer, and the woman 
duly paid by the administrators of the estate,” } caught her arm in terrible fear. 
he said. ‘For your own sake I advise you to “Do speak to me—it’s Janet, your Janet, who 
remain perfectly quiet; any scandal which may } loves you like her own child! Don’t look so— 
arise only ruins you, and more than that, blights § ¢ don’t try to bear it—only ery, do cry! I love 
the existence of that child whom you profess to 3 you—you are not all alone—I love you.” 
love so fondly.” ’ ‘You love me, you love me!” she shrieked, 
“The child,” she muttered, ‘the child!” and the frightful tension of her nerves so near 
‘I say this in all kindness, and it is this feel- 3 ; to madness gave way. She fell into the arms of 
ing which prompted me to offer you immediate $ her attendant with a burst of hysterical grief, 
assistance 2 the first time she had wept during all those fear- 
“Do not insult my helplessness,” she inter- $ ful days. Janet Brown drew her close, and laid 
rupted, while the inherent pride of her nature ‘the weary head against her own true heart, 
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sobbing aloud also in mingled sorrow and thank- “Don’t, dear, it will only make all worse—wait 


fulness, > a little.” 
“Don’t try to stop—it’ll go in your tears, yous ‘No, no, I must find her at once! TI will not 
will come to yourself—ery, do cry!” ’ speak to her—they shall never know that I have 


Before that passionate outburst was quieted, $ seen her, but I must look at her face once. 
Janet had led her into the bed room and laid her } more.” 
softly on the bed, bringing every remedy that § “But where can I go?” 
suggested itself to her quick thoughts. The; ‘Oh, I don’t know, I don’t know! Nobody 
wretched woman could speak at last, but the § will help me—nobody!” 
words came in broken sobs which seem to rend : “Stop,” said Janet, ‘“there’s James that lived 
her very heart. with Mr. Lincoln.” 

“She is gone—Janet, she is gone—I can never “Yes, he spoke kindly to me that day—t re- 
see her again—neyer! ‘They have taken her— } member him.” i 
everything—name—child—oh, Janet, Janet!” *‘T’ll go to his wife and find where he is.” 

“Only wait, only be patient!” pleaded Janet. ‘J will go too, Janet, let us start.” 

“Patient, patient! I have nothing left— “T had best go alone, I won’t be long.” 
nothing to look forward to—why should I be “T must go with you! Call a carriage, 
patient?” Janet!” 

There was a fever beating in her pulses which $ She rose, and tried to walk, but her limbs sank 
Janet could not quiet; but she knew that illness, ° under her, and she would have fallen to the floor 
perhaps death would ensue, if she did not obtain : if Janet had not caught her inher arms. * 
some rest, for the poor lady had passed whole: ‘‘You see, mistress! Now just drink this 
days and nights without repose. Janet found $ coffee, and lie still, I'll be back in no time.” 
some laudanum among her little stores, and gave : There was nothing else to be done, and Mrs. 
her a few drops to swallow, she darkened the § Lincoln obeyed passively. Janet was ready in a 
room and sat down by the bedside, till the vio- $ few moments to depart, promising good tidings 
lence of the paroxysm should be past. At length ; on her return. 

Mrs. Lincoln grew more calm, her broken mur-} ‘Only lie quiet, that’s my good bairn,” she 
murings ceased, and she sank into a deep slum- ; said, and with a murmured prayer hurried away 
ber, which was almost like death. Sin search of something which might bring com- 

All that evening the faithful creature watched : fort to her loved mistress, 
beside her suffering mistress, weeping softly} Mrs. Lincoln lay there during her absence, 
sometimes as she regarded the pale face and } taking no notice of the flight of time—only wait- 
thought of all the suffering in store. Late in § ing, waiting—yet conscious that there was no 
the night, Mrs. Lincoln woke parched with thirst, § hope. 
but after drinking the cooling draught which$ Janet returned at last—she heard her step 
Janet presented, sank again to sleep. 3 without, and rose up in bed as she entered, look- 
It was late in the morning before she again ; ing the question she had no power to speak. 
opened her eyes, very weak, but with the fever’ «T found James himself, mistress, he’s here.” 
which had consumed her for days entirely gone. ; “Here! Let me see him. Have you learned 

“You are better,’ Janet said, bending over ; anything?” 
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her, ‘‘you are better, thank God!” 
“Mave I slept so long—is it afternoon, or is 
the night over?” The woman assisted her to rise, and led her 
“You have slept it through, and when you 3 out into the chamber where the man was waiting. 
get dressed and have a cup of coffee you will be : He started at the sight of her changed face— 
quite yourself again.” $ that face he had seen melancholy and proud, but 
“My head feels so confused, Janet! Wasn’t } never with a pallor of anguish like that. 
some one here ?—did I not have news?” «What can you tell me?” she exclaimed. 


‘Nothing that is like a hope,” sighed Janet. 
“T must see the man; help me up.” 


~~ 
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“Yes, dear, Mr. Morris: 2 ‘Do you know where my sister is?” 
“Oh, [remember now! I hoped it were alla The man hesitated to speak, awed and moved 
dream.” 


by that voice. 
“Don’t think about it just yet, mistress, you «Tell me the worst—I can bear it. Who has 
will be stronger by and by.” taken her?” 

“TI must think—what I haye to do must be “T don’t know, ma’am, I couldn’t hear.” 
done at once! Janet, I must know where my «‘But where has she gone?” 


sister is—you must find her out.” * To Europe,” returned the man, slowly, for 
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- the separation seemed to him almost like that of , miopey =the passage—everything must be made 
eternity. S ready.” 

“Europe!” she exclaimed, with renewed en- § “If you’vye a hope now, mistress, you'll not 
ergy; “Hurope! But with whom—can’t you despair again! Cling to the bright thought— 
tell?” $ don’t give way, itll give you strength to bear up 

“Not at all, only know the housekeeper said} any way.” 
she was going immediately.” ¢ «Hope! what have I to do with hope—name- 

“And that is all you know? I thank you, < less—forsaken? At least I shall be near the 
James—you are a good man! Leave me! Yous ‘ child—oh, they cannot prevent that! Hasten, 
have given me some hope—I can bear it now.” : Janet, hasten—we are going to Europe!” 

The man went wonderingly away, and whens ’ She had at least found an aim, and to a nature 
he had left the room Mrs. Lincoln sat for a mo- ; ‘ like that wwoman’s, it is only its lack which can 
ment in silent thought. Suddenly she tured } produce utter snosinetion of the mind. She put 








toward Janet— ‘off her despair—she flung back the crushing 
«Will you go with me to Europe?” she asked. ’ memories of the past days—she dwelt only on 
“Mo Europe, mistress!” } that vague idea—at least she should be near the 
“Yes, if she is gone there I will haye nothing } beloved one—they could not deprive her of that 

to keep me here, at least I may find her and be ; blessing! 

near her.” 3 Walter Seaford stood on the wharf, near the 
“But it isn’t certain 2 departing steamer. A carriage stopped and a 


“Yes, she has gone, I am sure of it! I must 3 lady descended, followed by an attendant—it 
follow, Janet, I should go mad to think the ocean } was the face which had haunted him for days. 


was between us.” ’ He stood immoyable—saw her ascend the side 
“But it costs a deal, mistress, and you are ’ of the vessel—stood there while the bells rung 
ps gentle bred!” and the confusion of parting increased. 


“Oh, I haye money, Janet! not the dower—I{ All was ready—the wheels began to move, 
could never touch that—but money which be-$ and the steamer rounded out into the stream. 


‘longs to me, which did not come from him.” ’ Seaford was watching always that form stand- 


2 

That little treasure—it seemed so small once. : ing on deck, not looking back on the land she 
She had reserved it for the child, with the { was leaving, but afar over the waves, as if some 
thought that something might one day occur : great desire lay beyond and she were going for- 
which would render it useful—how she thanked § ward to meet it. 
Heaven for the impulse which had caused her to} For the moment, he would have given half his 
do it! $ life had she but once glanced toward him—given 

“Will you go to Europe with me, Janet?” «him a sign of recognition. None came, the ves- 

“T’ll go to the world’s end—I’ve no cause to $sel bore her swiftly away, and was soon only a 
stay here—I’ve nothing left—nothing but you— ; speck in the distance. 


yes, I'll go, mistress, I'l go!” : “Europe!” he exclaimed, rousing himself from 
“Yes, we will go and search together for the $ his trance, “‘she has gone to Europe! For me 

lost one. Let us start at once, Janet.” ins same weary life—will there never come a 
“But the things—the preparations?” ‘ change—never? She did not see me—would not 
“Never mind—get me a newspaper, some- } know me!” 

where.” 3 He broke off abruptly, and walked slowly 


Janet went down stairs to borrow one of the ; back through the crowded streets to the solitude 
man, and Mrs. Lincoln began pacing the room, } of his chamber. Never in his life had he felt so 
forgetful of her weakness, in the tenacity with 3 S restless—so utterly alone; yet unable even to 
which she clung to that new found hope. She ; himself to render account of the emotions which 
caught the paper eagerly from Janet’s hand $ agitated him. A wild craving for change arose 
when she entered, “and turned to the column of Sin his heart, but a long probation lay between 
advertisements. ‘him and the excitement of the wider existence 

“Tt sails in two days—the packet—we will go 3 for which he so pined. 
then, Janet!” But amid all his painful reflections, his anxious 

The woman did not offer any opposition, but 3 aspirations for the unknown which lay beyond, 
listened to the details which Mrs. Lincoln hur- § that face rose before his sight, and he could not 
riedly gave. $ realize that they had met and parted so hastily. 

“We must hasten, Janet, there is no time to ; “Tt’s almost out of sight, mistress,” said Janet 
lose! I can go out now, I am strong. The } Brown, looking back to the receding shore, ‘the 
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city looks no bigger than a cluster of birds’ } {are they not?” said Mrs. Davenant, taking aS 
nests.” s flowers which she offered. 

“‘T hope so—oh, I hope so, Janet! Tell me ; “Oh, this is such a nice spring, everything is 
when the last glimpse has disappeared—I will : growing so fast—who knows,” she added, laugh- 
not look back, no bad omen shall follow me to; ing in her pretty, quiet way, ‘‘but I may be 
the unknown land I am seeking—but tell me $ coaxed into growing myself.” 
when it is gone, I shall breathe easier then.” She was such a little fairy of a thing, and had 

There was silence again for a time, Janet was : such a charming, womanly way with it all, that 
looking back upon the dimly perceptible streak § $it lent an indescribable charm to every look and 
in the distance, but Mrs. Linceln gazed still over $ $ word, May had been unlike most children all 
the broad ocean into which they had swept. ; : her life. Some vague remembrance of early sor- 

“Tt’s gone, mistress, quite gone!” : row lay like a shadow about her, and the soli- 

“We are safe, then. Hark, the wind is begin-} tude in which the latter years of her childhood 
ning to blow—we shall have a storm—oh, Janet, shad been spent, without playmates of her own 
does my very presence bring evil to all who ap- ; age to teach her the unrestrained gayety which 


proach me?” is one of the usual characteristics of that season 
**Tt’ll not be a storm, see how bright the sun é of life, had naturally given her a quaint, sedate 
. 8 

shines.” ; manner, which at times lightened into bursts of 


Mrs. Lincoln made no answer, leaning forward § : glee and merriment, that made the old house 
upon the railing of the vessel and looking over $ ring as if a whole nest of summer birds had flown 
the blue wayes. So she drifted out. into that § through it. 
broad ocean as she had drifted forth upon the } ’ After the death of her adopted father, and the 
sea of life, and in all the wide world, as on that days of excitement and grief which succeeded, 
narrow ship, there was none to watch or care for $ ¢ May had been very ill; for weeks and weeks they 
her save that faithful attendant by her side. $ * watched over the souel where she lay consumed 
: by fever, neither recognizing or addressing any 
: one about her, but with an incoherent cry upon 

.CHAPTER VI. § her lips for the sister, from whom she had been 

Tux golden glory of a spring sunset brightened § {so mysteriously separated, and the kind parent 
over the old house where this story opened. Six $ $ who had loved her with an entire fondness sel- 
years had passed, leaving no trace of all that} dom bestowed by a real father upon his child. 
had been in those great halls, no shadow from é When life and consciousness came back, and 
grief or death to cast a gloom around. : she began slowly to recover from that terrible 

Upon the vine-shadowed colonnade in front of  fever-dream and after oblivion, the events which 
the dwelling stood the youthful heiress of that $ had previously transpired seemed only like a 
vast estate. Six years had borne May on toward ? ¢ strange vision. She comprehended that Mr. Lin- 
girlhood, but her face still retained the spiritual { coln was dead, and when she again asked for her 
beauty for which she had been so remarkable in i sister, they told her that she was not cold and 
her childish years. Her hair fell over her shoul- ‘ buried like her dear father, but as much lost to 
ders in a shower of bright ringlets, where the? 3 her as if the grave indeed separated them. With 
glory of the sunlight seemed reflected, and her ; the singular instinct which children possess, she 
deep violet eyes had a shy, innocent look, like $ questioned no more, unable to understand what 
those of a young fawn just startled from its’ those mysterious words might be intended to 
covert. She was leaning over the railing, one $ 3 convey, but confident that she only brought pain 
hand clinging to one of the marble pillars which § } to those around her by the mention of her sister's 
supported the verandah, the other reaching down } name, and ther efore forbearing to allude to it. 
to pluck some of the early summer roses that } Mr. Jeffrys had brought her back to that old 
clambered in wild profusion to the very roof. ‘house where her early years had been spent, and 
There was something so unstudied and natural} there she dwelt in its beauttful seclusion, ten- 
in her position, every movement was so full of } derly guarded, and fondly loved by those in 
grace, that the most indifferent eye could Wat! mhbee care she had been placed. She had a 
have remarked and been charmed by it. ; ; warm, affectionate heart, which clung to all who 

“Did you ever see such beautiful roses?” she : 3 ; evinced any signs of attachment for her, and so 
said, turning toward a lady who stood regarding ‘ she glided on through her childhood shielded 
her a little way off, ‘‘look, Mrs. Davenant—such : from care or pain, every wish gratified, and 
a lovely color.” every desire granted, till her life seemed bright 

“They are earlier than they were last year,‘ and joyous as that of some beautiful princess 
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in the fairy tales which were her chief delight 5 with her hand, and looking down the avenue. 
during those years. ‘Why, it’s Robert Morris, I do believe,” she 
Mr. Jeffrys came at regular intervals to visit § S continued, as the rider appeared through the 

her, often during the summer season making his 3 trees. ‘Yes, it is, Mrs. Davenant, it is Robert 
residence there for whole weeks together, and $ . Morris!” 

May perhaps loved him more unresirainedly than § The boy caught sight of her eager face and 
any living creature had done for years. The: s waved his cap in a gay salute. May drew back 
winning manner which he could assume at will, $ ‘a little ashamed of her own eagerness, but there 
was always exhibited to the little girl, and from was a glow of girlish happiness in her checks 
the first his influence over her was unbounded. $ and eyes which would not be restrained. 

Taught by her governess to revere and esteem | “You see I am come,” exclaimed the boy, 
him beyond any other human being, he had been § ‘riding up to the steps, and springing off his 
elevated in her mind to a position from which it’ horse. ‘‘Take care of him, James,” he said to 
would have been difficult to displace his image. ; the servant who approached, ‘‘I rode very fast.” 
If less childish now, May was not less constant $ 3 He hurried up the steps and grasped May’s 
in her attachment for Mr. Jeffrys. The days } Shands, and gaye Mrs. Davenant a respectful 
upon which he was to visit the house were fes- }  grecting. 

tival days to May, in comparison with which all ‘Are you glad to see me, May?” he asked. 
others sank into insignifiance; days on which sho “Very glad, Robert, I am always glad,” she 
brought out her fairy beauty and her brightest $ & replied, with her truthful simplicity. ‘I did 
‘flowers in their most exuberant bloom. His room ; not expect you, though.” 

could be arranged by no other hands than her { “Of course you didn’t, I always come when I 
own, decorated and filled with blossoms until it } 2m not expenladaad do everything in that way— 
looked like some Catholic shrine which blind de- $I like surprises.” 

yotees had adorned in honor of the saint within, $ ‘And you are very certain of giving us a 
and whose marble image was not much colder or } pleasant one when you come, Robert,” Mrs. 
more impassive than the worldly guardian. But ; Davenant said. 

to May he changed in his whole manner— ‘‘Thank you, ma’am, I am glad you like me 
whether eyen the ice about his heart thawed 3 to come, for I am never quite happy anywhere 
beneath her smile, or because he desired to ; else.” 

strengthen by every possible means his influence “Did you see my guardian?” May asked. 
over her, it would haye been impossible to tell, ; “No, I called at his house, but he was not in. 
but certainly in her presence he evinced more ‘ T have only been home a few days.” 

softness and sympathizing kindness than one} ‘‘ We thought you were still South,” said Mrs. 
would have believed to belong to his nature.  $ Davenant; ‘we had not heard from you.” 

“These red roses,” May was saying to her ‘Oh, I wanted to astonish you! Why, May, 
governess, ‘“‘are the flowers that my guardian } you are growing tall, I do declare, and your hair 
likes best’”—she always pronounced the words : is longer than ever.” 

“my guardian” with a sort of emphatic, abso- “You have grown black,” she said, laughing, 
lute sense of her own right to claim him entirely. ‘“‘T should think you had been in Guinea instead 
“Perhaps he will come in a day or two to see } of South Carolina.” 

me.” “Who wants to look like a girl? I’m sure I 

“If not, you can easily send the roses to him, } don’t—I like to be dark, it looks healthy.” 
May,” replied Mrs. Dayenant, ‘‘he will be pleased ‘Oh, you like to look like a man—I know 
with that.” your failings, Robert.” 

“Yes, he likes me to remember him, he says “Do you? See, Mrs. Davenant, she is begin- 
so—dear guardian, as if I ever forgot him for a? ning to persecute me already—how dreadfully 
moment! Do you think he will be here soon, § ungrateful you are, May!” 

Mrs. Davenant?” “Don’t be angry this time and you shall haye 

“This week, probably, you may hear from him : some tea—are you hungry, Robert?” 

to-morrow.”’ ‘IT am so glad to see you that I don’t know, 

“Hark! I hear horses—can that be Mr. Jef- 3 but perhaps I am a little.” 
frys?”’ “We'll have it out in the arbor—mayn’t we, 

“T don’t hear carriage wheels,” Mrs. Davenant | 5 : Mrs. Dayenant—it’s so nice and quiet?” 
said, listening an instant, “‘and he never comes: ‘‘Just as we used to do when we were chil- 
on horseback.” ‘ dren,” said Robert; ‘don’t you remember?” 

‘Who can it be?” said May, shading her eyes’ May laughed and went into the house. Motart 
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seated himself by Mrs. Dayenant’s side, who sand fettered by bonds which many never feel, 
smiled kindly down at him, for he, in spite of ¢than the delicate organization of Walter Sea- 
his boyish spirits, was a great favorite with the ¢ ford. 











quiet, placid lady. : “Tea is ready,” said May, returning to the 
‘Did you enjoy your journey, Robert?” she : verandah; ‘come out into the arbor—you shall 
asked. ¢ both be my guests! Here is your shawl, Mrs. 


“Oh, immensely, ma’am, but the coming back } Davenant, I thought you might need it.” 
is the best part of it. May looks more like as “You are always thoughtful,” said Mrs. Daye- 
fairy than ever, don’t she?” ;nant, smoothing down her fair ringlets; ‘you 
“IT never saw a fairy, Robert, so I can’t say— $may not be a fairy, but you are a dear, good 
she is so good that she always seems lovely to $ girl, and that’s a better thing!” 


me.” 3 ‘Who said I was a fairy?” she asked. 
“And to everybody—May is too good—that } «That romantic young gentleman yonder.” 

is her only fault.” 3 “Oh, Robert, you might as well have called 
“Hardly that; even May is not quite perfec- ; mo a dwarf!” 

tion.” ; “T romantic!” exclaimed Robert, too indig- 


‘Then nobody is,” returned he, warmly; }nant at the charge brought against him to heed 
‘that’s all I know.” her remark. ‘*Why, Mrs. Dayenant, there is no 
He had such a frank, generous face, and it {more romance in me than ina stone—is there, 
lighted up so pleasantly when he spoke, that i May?” 
Mrs. Davenant felt her heart yearn toward him— “T shall not defend you, be certain of that— 
poor, motherless youth, so very boyish, although } you called me a dwarf!” 
he was fast growing into a young man. But he { “What a horrible no such a thing! Did you 
had one of those fortunate natures which are 3 do that too, Mrs. Davenant?” 
really fitted for this hard world—good, sterling ‘Miss May’s brilliant imagination originated 
sense—shrewd, clever talent, which would make § the idea,” replied Mrs. Davenant, laughing more 
him a prominent man—not a particle of genius, } gayly than she often did—those two bright young 
and none of the over sensitiveness which goes } creatures were so blithe and happy, that the sight 
with it—but a kind heart overflowing with gener- } of their buoyancy would have reflected a gleam 
ous impulses, which was better than all. Full of sunlight upon the most care-burthened heart. 
of faults, but of a kind which only endeared him} ‘Come down to the arbor,” said May, ‘‘or 
to those around, and with an energy and force $ you will have cold tea—the dwarf forgives you, 
of character which would in good time develope § Robert.” 
his faculties into strong and healthful yigor.$ ‘Oh, May, I said you were a fairy.” 
There was nothing unnatural or precocious about$ ‘*You might as well have said I was a witch 
him—a good student, but liking frolic better than $ at once—you shan’t have but one lump of sugar 
his books. There was only one feeling which had $ in your tea, Mr. Morris, by way of punishment, 
gone beyond his years—that was his love for } and you couldn’t have a worse, I know—I hayen’t 
May—and he did love her without even acknow- $ forgotten how you always used to put your fin- 
ledging it to himself—it seemed so natural that $ gers in the bowl and steal second lumps of sugar, 
he hardly thought about it—only knowing that 3 sir.” 


he was never quite content except in her com-} So merrily laughing, they went down the 


pany and when listening to her voice. $ winding paths of the garden toward the sum- 
He was a singular contrast to the youth de- mer-house, while Mrs. Davenant lingered a little 
scribed in an earlier portion of these pages— § behind, serenely smiling in the sunshine of their 
night and morning could not have been more $ unclouded happiness. . 
unlike. The one was a boy, finding his happi- “Now, Robert, you shall sit by me on the 
ness in the pursuits and pleasures of his age—$ green root sofa, Mrs. Davenant shall have the 
the other had no childhood, and no spring of 3 rustic chair, and we will be so very comfortable 
life—tortured by wild dreams and mad hopes, } —if my guardian were here we 
of whose brightness his poetic intuition taught} ‘Now, that’s not polite,” broke in Robert, 
him the falsity. Oh, they were a contrast, but } ‘*do for once be content with seeing me.” 
Robert Morris, though not a genius, would make $ Well, sol am; there—take your tea, I have 
by no means an ordinary or a common-place } put in the extra lump of sugar to show that we 
man, and the coarser mould in which his nature $ are reconciled.” 
had been cast, was much better adapted to this ; They jested and made merry as the happy of 
earthly sphere in which we dwell, hemmed in} their age should do, and Mrs. Dayenant looked 
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on with smiling satisfaction, no restraint to their ¢ 
mirth or enjoyment. 

“Oh, [had quite forgotten!” exclaimed Robert, 
suddenly. ‘*Wait a moment, May!” 

He drew out of his loose sack a small package, $ 


AT 
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“Oh, I don’t know! but I am very sure Mr. 
Seaford is unhappy.” 

“My. Jeffrys says a bilious man always is,” 
said Mrs. Davenant; and then the two children 

—for they were little else—laughed again—not 


te a7 


and untying it held up a couple of neatly bound § that they were unsympathizing or slow to feel— 


volumes. 


‘<New books!” said May; ‘I wanted something 


to read.” 


$ but from very light-heartedness. 


They read on again till May was weeping from 


$a vague sadness, and Robert closed the book in- 


“Yes, but listen—‘Poems, by Walter Sea- $ ; dignant with any man who could bring tears into 


ford!’” 
‘Give me the book—do! 
poems! isn’t it astonishing, Mrs. Davenant?” 


«They were published in England,” eae ee 


Robert, ‘‘but a friend sent me an early copy. 


They beat his other books all hollow—oh, he’s 
very famous now—he’s written a play that had 


great success—only fancy it.” 


«Just to think I never saw him, and he so in- 3 tinguish the words. 


Another volume of 


$ her eyes, even by his poetry. 

‘Here is another book, May—a novel, that is 
$ dividing popular favor in England with Seaford’s 
‘Resignation,’ by Catharine Graham.” 
3 “What a singular name!—but as sad as pos- 
; sible.” 

He opened the book and read on until the 
3 gathering twilight rendered it impossible to dis- 
Then they entered the 


~. 


POLIS 


timate with my guardian,” said May; age he S house, and continued the perusal of that book, 


hurried off to Europe while I was away.” 


$ which filled May’s whole soul with the interest 


“Well, we’ve got his poetry at all events,” re- * fction possesses for the young. They read aloud 


turned Robert, ‘it’s better than he—such on 3 by turns, and Mrs. Davenant 


odd fellow as he was.” 
Then they opened the book and. began to read. 


sat listening—so 
; the evening swept on into night, and the full 
; moon glided slowly up into the heavens, as their 


May’s check glowing with enthusiasm, and Robert § § young hearts were gliding toward the zenith of 


himself looking excited and moved. 


“But it is so sad,” May said, almost below her 


breath; ‘‘oh! how unhappy he must be.” 


“But a despondent, reckless misery unworthy 
‘che must have 


of a man,” said Mrs. Davenant; 
suffered though, poor fellow.” 
“Tf you want gloom, hear this,” said Robert. 


“Wave I no place in life? Oh, God of light, 
I struggle on this dim, chaotic shore— 

Send down one gleam amid this fearful night, 
And give a trust in man or Heaven once more. 


Repel this fatal gloom where madness lies, 

And leaves me shrinking *ne¢ ath its fevered breath! 
Is there no spell in watching angels’ eyes 

To still the horror of this ‘living death? 


In yain! No hope amid this earthly tomb— 
No answer to the anguish of our prayers— 
No power to pierce the , Future's hidden gloom, 
And know if chaos dwell beyond the stars! 


Peace, troubled soul—oh! suffer and be still— 
Mark in the fading form how fast youth flees!— 

Look on that nearing grave so lone and chill— 
The woe is past—thou dost but drain its lees!” 


“Oh! don’t read any more,” exclaimed May. $ 
“T can’t bear it, it’s so sad! I must ask my $ 


; the invisible life to come. 


~. 





CHAPTER VII. 


| 
Pactra up and down his solitary room, rest- 
; less and impatient—the old fever burning in his 
3 eyes and lighting up the weary face, was Walter 
} Seaford! 

’ Three years before, he had left America, had 
wandered far, won fame and distinction, but the 
$nameless desire which desolated his boyhood 
< was still unquieted. The dreams of the past 
3 had given place to the reality of life, but he 
; found nothing new, nothing which he had not 
: s before understood by those mysterious intuitions 
: S which are the blessing or the curse of natures 
‘like his. The fresh laurels with which they 
$ crowned his brow only cast another shadow over 
<his heart. Praise never once dazzled him into 
< forgetfulness of the wearing pain within—and 
8 3 Walter Seaford, famous and the idol of the day, 
was as utterly alone as the dreaming boy of six 


guardian what troubles him—I did once, and he $ years before. 


said his digestion was bad, that he would eat all ¢ 3 
sorts of trash, and out of that came the poetry— 3 % paced his lonely chamber. 


fancy what a speech!” 


Of all these things was he meditating as he 
The moonlight lay 
3 without hazy and beautiful, the soft spring wind 


‘There may be more truth in it than you blew in at the casement, and the hum of a great 


imagine,” returned Robert, while he and Mrs. 
Davenant laughed heartily at her look of pro- 3 
found horror. ‘Don’t you think poets have to § 
eat?” 


icity was borne faintly up with a musical mur- 
$ mur like the flow of far off waters. The solitude 
3 Sat last became intolerable—he wanted to hear 
§ voicees—gay music—and hastily changing his 
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dress, he went out into the thronged streets of : ‘‘Let me present you, I know her yery well— 
that brilliant Parisian world. { now, that’s a lie, for she is ice to everybody! At 
“Seaford, is it possible? Why, my dear boy, $ all events we exchange bows and polite, frozen 
I thought you had become a regular case of $ speeches—I want you to know ‘her.” 
mysterious disappearance—I have looked for} ‘Another time,” said Seaford, hastily; ‘not 
you everywhere except in the newspapers and $ now.” 
la morgue—those I intended to search in the} «But she go seldom goes out, you may not 
morning! Delighted to find you alive, gloomy-$ have another opportunity for weeks. I wonder 
browed as ever, and entranced by this everlast- $ I never mentioned her to you, I knew there was 
ing Fayorita.” { some one with whom you ought to be acquainted 
Walter was standing in one of the stalls of the } —it was that woman—come.” 
Italian Opera, where he had strayed for want of $ «Let me alone, do!”’ exclaimed Walter. “Go 
amusement, and turned with quick gayety to $ away, Duval, or we shall quarrel.” 
answer his friend. In a moment, his thoughts § Duval looked at him—he understood Seaford’s 
had fled—the prima donna burst into a flood of } nature better than any other human being had 
song, giving him an excuse for silence, but the } ever done, and the strange far-sightedness of 
melody was equally unheeded. A thrill passed : his magnetie powers gave him the ability to 
like a magnetic shock through his frame, and by sympathize with and forgive that impetuous 
its revelation he knew that some event of im-{ manner. He turned away in silence, perplexed, 
portance was at hand; for foolish as it may $ yet certain that some revolution was going on 
sound, there are natures so susceptible to those ‘ within the breast of his companion, and pre- 
mysterious influences which find a source in} pared to wait until the first violence of the shock 
some unknown law of our being, that they are : should have passed, before he renewed his study 
thus affected by the approach of those who are $ of that peculiar character, which had for a long 
to exercise a control over their destiny, whether $ time so deeply interested him, 
for good or ill. Seaford turned again toward the box where 
Seaford glanced across the house—his eyes he had been gazing. There it was still, that 
rested upon a box nearly opposite—he beheld $ face, in its spiritual quiet, beyond any mere 
the face which he had twice seen, years before, ‘ beauty that he had ever beheld. Her eyes were 
but which had haunted him like a prophetic § fixed upon the stage, but Seaford remarked the 
vision. Often had it risen in fancy before him, $ expression of which Duval had spoken. She 
sometimes as palpable as now, and for an in- ‘ did look like one who had awaited for years the 
stant he could have believed that it was only the ; coming of footsteps and the sound of a voice— 





work of his excited imagination, $ awaited them in passive wretchedness, with no 
“Do you see that woman im white yonder?” } power to arouse herself from the engrossing de- 
whispered his friend. § sire. 


Seaford was breathless beneath the startled’ How Seaford’s heart went back to that lonely 
bound which his heart gave. ‘There, in that : evening ride of the long ago, when the sight of 
box—you must know her—you remember my : that face first sent a glow to his heart like the 
powers of magnetism—I tell you that she is akin : transitory breaking of sunlight over dark waters. 
to you! One of your countrywomen—you haye ; Every painful memory of his past life welled up 
read her books—the first was published anony- ‘on the troubled tide—every unquiet aspiration, 
mously—Ingola.” ; every restless dream—then he looked again upon 

It was the romance Walter had so loved, with $ that broad forehead, where the bands of hair lay 
which he had always connected that woman’s Slike waving light, and the tumult in his breast 
memory! $ was stilled as if by magic power. 

‘“Who is she?” he asked, in a tone which Duval turned toward him at the conclusion 
sounded indifferent and cold. of the aria, and wondered at the change in his 

“Mrs. Graham—Catharine too—isn’t she like } face. 
one of Shakspeare’s heroines stepped into the: What has come over you?—you look——” 
real world? She interests me strangely, as she} «How do I look?” 
does every one who comes near her. Sucheyes!? «I can’t deseribe—I am no poet, only a pain- 
one might think she were constantly awaiting : ter! You look as if you had found a new hope,” 
some one who never came, the sound of a voice } “Ay, a new hope,” murmured Walter, and the 
which would never reach her ear.” ; whisper thrilled like music across his heart, “a 

“True, true, for it never comes,” muttered } new hope.” 

Walter, ‘“‘never!”’ STi say, Walter, what has happened ?—tell me, 
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what is it? Ave you only dreaming?—a poetic 3 He stood irresolute upon the threshold of that 
fancy perhaps.” : new existence, which spread away into the very 

“Perhaps,” faltered Walter, and the light s depths of his life—trembling, but not so much 
faded from his eyes, the glow from his cheek— $ for himself as her—he feared that his own way- 
there had come the thought—if it should prove 
only a dream, a delusion like the rest. 

“There, it is gone now!” exclaimed Duval. 

‘Gone, gone!” repeated Seaford, turning his 
gaze upon the silent occupant of the opposite box. 

“You must be mad,” said Duval; ‘do sit still, 
anybody would think I was speaking of some 
person in the house.” 

“You did say gone—gone!” 

“Of course I did. I mean your face—the $ it will be too late—allons, mon ami, je vois une 
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whom he approached, and to have brought hap- 
piness to that woman he would have turned aside 
from her path forever, even though he trampled 
his own heart down in the struggle. 

“Come,” said Duval. 

The voice of his friend, sounding low and in- 
distinct upon his troubled sense, like tones heard 
from afar; “The curtain will rise soon, and then 


“Ts it gone, Duval?” *Allons!” he repeated, with reckless passion. 

“Quite gone—call it back again. Ah, now I$ “When I die, Duval, write my epitaph—not un- 
see it--where are you looking, Walter, what is $ worthy, but mad.” 
it?—whom have you seen?” The warning was gone—the chill at his heart 

“Nothing—no one! My face isn’t a book {lost in the new glow of happiness which per- 
open for every one to read who chooses. Mind $ vaded his whole being with its glad excess. 
your manners.” 

“T shan’t—I choose to look! Open to read— 

I should say not! Egyptian hieroglyphies would 
be plain print in comparison with the mysterious 
revelations in your face. You trust no one—you 
suffer and will not speak—even to me, and yet I 
think you like me better than any one else.” 

“You are a good fellow, Duval—I do like you, 
but we won’t be sentimental here, if you please 
—I hate scenes.” 

“Ah, now I know you like me, because you 
say dv instead of that cold vows—English freezes 
me—one must talk to all alike in your language.” 

He looked again toward the box upon which 
Walter’s gaze had been riveted. 

*«See, see,” he said, “there she is still! You 
must know that woman, she is like you, she 
might be your sister, the same inexplicable ex- 
pression and manner!” 

“Hold your tongue, Duval!” 

“Come with me, I am determined to present | 
you, and having made up my mind will take no re- 
fusal. See, she is looking this way—she Sic 
her glass—one would think she recognized you.” $ .‘‘Ah, you are an angel, mistress, darling! 

“More likely she recognizes you; didn’t you ’ Now let me lay these papers all away, and don’t 
say you were acquainted with her?” touch them again this morning. See, here is a 

‘No, no, it was you she looked at—I know it } book—the verses you like to read so much—take 
was you.” ‘this while I go out.” 

Strange, but even in that moment Seaford Catharine suffered the kind old woman to re- 
hesitated! The interview of which he had so} move the sheets of manuscript, and when she 
long dreamed was at hand, yet he trembled— } was alone sat idly holding the volume the at- 
some premonition from the future seemed to {tendant had placed in her hand, but making no 
moan in his ear. He felt that the whole course } effort to read. Something of the old unrest had 
of his life was to know a change—that all com- i go gone out of that face, there was a patient, me- 
ing time would be colored by the events which { lancholy sadness in the lineaments, but the fever 
should grow out of that meeting. and passion of grief had faded, leaving neither 

Vou. XXXIV.—8 





CHAPTER VIII. 


“Don’r touch that everlasting pen to-day, 
: mistress, I am sick of the sight of it.” 

“You ought not to abuse it, Janet, we are 
growing quite rich through its assistance.” 

‘And you are wearing yourself out, mistress; 
surely we’ve got money enough now to live here 
quiet and nice, since you've given over flitting 
about.” : 

‘*‘Ah, Janet, I have nothing now to induce me 
to wander farther—you know well, that never in 
this world shall I find that which I sought so 
long.” 

“T didn’t mean to make you think of that, 
mistress—don’t get sad, oh, don’t!” 

“Do not fear, Janet, the thought that my 
sister is dead brings me no pain; it was only the 
knowledge that she was living, and that I could 
never see her, which maddened me; now I know 
that one day we shall meet where no human 
¢ power can part us.” 
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gayety nor happiness, but an unmurmuring sub- sion of his face into one of eyen child-like sweet- 
mission beautiful to look upon. { ness. 

Her sister, the little child so watched and} ‘TI did not think to find you at home,” he 
cared for, so eagerly sought and wildly mourned, } said, in a voice whose softness a casual acquain- 
was dead—these were the tidings that came after ‘ tance would hardly have recognized, ‘‘so I came 
two or three years spent in fruitless search. } in to wait for ee to wait here is a great 
After that she sank down wholly, prostrated by 3 3 $ pleasure to me.’ 

n terrible illness, which was the result of toil? Catharine smiled dreamily, and a faint shade 
and wearisome journeyings to and fro, whenever $ of color stole into her cheeks. 

there seemed the slightest possibility of obtain- ‘J haye been in doors all morning,” she said, 
ing information concerning the dear one. For} ‘in her clear, distinct tones; “I meant to have 
weeks the angel of death hovered about her ented, but Janet positively forbade that, so I 
couch, and faithful Janet Brown watched upon 3 have been reading I believe 2% 

the other side; human love and tenderness were : “Dreaming, you mean!” 

for once rewarded; and Catharine recovered. $ “How do you know that?” 

She had labored faithfully, and only as those ¢ ’ «By your eyes. I can see the bewildering 
who tax body and soul, devoting all her earnings § * fancies playing there still.” 
to that search for her lost sister. Several works} ‘And you—what have you been doing since 
had been given to the world, attracting much at- $ last evening?” 
tention from their singularity and the genius dis- 3 ‘Wondering if last month were all a dream, 
played in their pages, and the popular favor thus } and if I must at length wake again to the suffer- 
gained had furnished her with sufficient means 3 ing which went before.” 
to live at least with comfort and elegance. eNeres I hope,” she said, gently; ‘never 

But the child was dead—she had nothing to $ again.” 
struggle or hope for more! At length, another 3 : ‘No, at least I shall have the memory of these 
and not less important aim presented itself— weeks to look back upon, even fate cannot de- 
that doubt which rested upon her past—upon } prive me of that.” 
the name which she had cast aside, choosing to: ‘Fate is often kinder than man, I am not 
work one out for herself—could she live to clear $ afraid of her—it is only the agency of human 
it—could the mysterious plot but be unraveled $ i beings that I dread.” 
and laid bare! For this she now toiled and bore “Those I defy!” 
on; not so much for her own sake, as to leave no3 ‘Because you have never been placed in a 
stain upon the memory of her dead husband in 3 position where one man could take your whole 
the minds of those to whom the misery of that } future destiny into his hands and fling it out 
time had been revealed. wheresoeyer he willed, and you powerless to 

Was there still another reason now—had life struggle against the mies fated set you, un- 
suddenly caught a gush of sunlight which never able even to point the source from whence it 
brightened it before? : came.” - 

A month had passed since her meeting with} ‘I cannot understand that—it is one of those 
that passionate-souled poet, whose lays had so} mysterious allusions which you make at times 
long thrilled her heart with their fervid eloquence , but never explain—I will not have you sadden 
—-2 month in which had been concentrated a { yourself on me this morning! I wonder if you 
oe oa of eo ee to the fiery ‘know how much happiness you have giyen me 

eart of that youth who had so long sought in’ § during these weeks!” 
yain the likeness of that ideal form which! ‘Havel indeed? You make me very happy 
reigned supreme within his bosom. ‘ when you tell me that I yet possess the power of 
: ae it of ee seg: a os dreamed, sit- § ‘ giving pleasure to any living soul, Mr. Seaford.’ 
ing there in her silence, with those earnest eyes § $ “You promised not to call me by that cold, 
seeming to look far beyond the present scene, to ¢ ’ formal name—say Walter!” 
catch a glow from the tranquil beauty whereon$ He sat down on a low ottoman at her feet, 
she gazed? 8 ¢ with that winning childishness of manner which 

There was a low knock at the door, and unan- § ‘he could assume at will, but which had nothing 
nounced, Walter Seaford entered the chamber. $ y unmanly i in it. 

That month had changed him greatly; the worn, § ; “Walter,” she murmured; ‘‘it is a pleasant 
tired look about the eyes was gone—the proud, { name, I do not wonder you likeito hear it.” 

impatient curving of the mouth had softened ‘It sounds very sweet to me when you repeat 
into a smile, which changed the whole expres-* it,” he replied, not in the tone of one paying a 
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compliment, but raising his eyes to her face full if imposing silence upon herself, motioned him 
of beautiful revelations, to which no language 3 to proceed. 
could have given expression. : So he sat and read to her those burning poe- 
“What a feeling of quiet and peace there is in ; sies, while her face was as a glass in which ho 
a spring morning like this!” she said, glancing } saw mirrored every varying emotion called up 
out of the window where the sunlight lay golden ; by his tones, All that pleasant afternoon he 
and warm. $ read from those newly written pages, which had 
“T never felt it before these last weeks,” Sea-} taken a more lofty flight than anything that had 
ford replied; ‘spring has always been pecu- ; gone before; pausing at times to look down into 
liarly sad to me—I was more restless and impa-; the beautiful eyes from whence his soul had 
tient than during any other season.” { drank the inspiration which prompted that poem, 
“But now?” Catharine said, as if she under- sand listening to the broken words of apprecia- 
stood that which he would have added, and was } tion which were often murmured amid her tears 
pleased with it, “but now?” § —tears that had no bitterness or grief in them, 
“Ah, now, all is so different! As I sit here ‘but which found their source in the enthusiasm 
at your feet, the very sunlight seems to warm $ and tenderness awakened by his lines. 
my heart as it never did before; but my sun-{ He ceased at length and closed the volume, 
shine is within this chamber.” § waiting for a moment in a silence which Catha- 
That peculiar light which in moments of en-$ rine did not-strive to break. 
thusiasm illuminated her countenance, flooded it? «Shall T complete the tragedy?” he asked, at 
with its soft glow as he spoke—no one could $ length; ‘‘is it equal to my last one?” 
have called her plain in that moment, and to one : “You feel, you know that it is immeasurably 
that saw and understood the purity of soul which $ superior—you could not leave it unfinished if 
shone broad and lambent in her clear eyes, she s you would.” 
was more than beautiful. “Tt is superior,” he replied, “because I haye 
“You are Shakspeare’s Catharine,” he said, ‘caught my inspiration from a higher source—I 
smiling up at her till the sweetness of her face thought of you as I wrote, and in the intervals 
seemed reflected in his own; ‘you seem to stand $ of my labor I have sat down in the sunshine of 
so wholly apart from the world that I never your presence until my whole soul was kindled 
think of you as breathing and moving by the $ with it.” 
same petty laws which shackle the rest of us} She was silent again, but the moss-roses 
poor mortals here.” * blooming on her table wore no richer bloom 
She shook her head, but not sadly, there was $ than that upon her cheek. 
a spell in that quiet scene which kept her heart} «You feel this, Catharine, you know what 
from going back to the harrowing memories that {you have become to me—you know how I have 
had made her wretchedness during all those {sought you for years, how my soul pined for 
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years, : the meeting which fate had so long denied. 1 
“You were to read to me this morning,” she? felt as if I had not yet begun to live, as if the 
said; “have you forgotten your promise?” $ suffering and unrest of all those years were only 
“Do I ever forget? It is only a fragment from ; a wild dream, from which I should awaken when 
my new tragedy—I want your advice and assist- 3 any voice could reach my heart that would have 
ance.” ; power to break the spell a 
“T who have never written a line of poetry— § “I know that feeling,” she murmured, “I 
the idea of my advising you!” < 3 know it well!” 


“You have never written a page which was 3 “Always when I awaited that voice I seemed 
not teeming with it! I don’t consider that lan- ; to hear the utterance of your tones, that ideal 
guage must be divided into a certain number of ‘ shape that haunted me took the likeness of those 
feet and lines in order to be poetry.” : features seen only for a moment, but which 

“Tam glad you think so—I was afraid it was ; stamped themselves indelibly upon my heart.” 
only another of my heresies which gave me the ’ He paused for a moment, but the power upon 
belief. But come, I must not be cheated out of $ his soul would not allow him to remain silent— 
myreading. Take this easy-chair—poets should ; he must give release to the pent-up feelings 
have lofty seats.” swhich swelled like sunlit waves within his 

“Tt becomes a throne since you have sat in 3 bosom. 
it,” he replied, sinking into the chair from which : “That past seems—I can hardly realize that 
she had risen. Catharine sat down on the otto- § it was I who thus suffered and struggled! Tell 
man by his side, and making a pretty gesture as $ me that I shall never be condemned to return to 
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it—promise me that you will keep me from that y to have startled you—sorry that my appearance 
terrible agony which was like madness.” ‘ should have disturbed any one.” 

“If I have any power to bring you peace it} “Mrs. Graham,” Walter said, turning toward 
shall never come upon you again,” she replied, } her, “this is my guardian and best friend—Mr. 
in a low, steady voice, which was like an inward Jeffrys.” 
prayer; ‘‘never again.” ’ Mr. Jeffrys bowed low, but the smile on his 

“Bless you for those words, Catharine! Dur- {face seemed to wither everything on which it 
ing these weeks I have lived so wholly in their $ fell. Catharine did not stir—she was gazing 
happiness, I have scarcely told you of my past.” : forward in blank dismay, Seaford looked from 

“The past,” she answered, and her clasped } one to another in silent questioning, lost in asto- 
hands began to tremble, ‘the past!” $nishment at the singular scene. 

“But you know how I have suffered, and you 3 “Walter,” Mr. Jeffrys whispered, ‘‘you must 
will not condemn me! Speak to me, Catharine, $ go with me at once—do not hesitate—you have 
assure me that this is indeed the real life—tell $a heavy stake in this.” He took up Seaford’s 
me that you loye me.” Q hat and gently pushed him toward the door. ‘TI 

“Your words have wakened me,” she said, in’ am very sorry that Mrs. Graham does not re- 
a changed tone, and the light went out of her ’ member an old acquaintance!” 
face, leaving it pale and cold; ‘‘why did you } “Old acquaintance!” gasped Walter. 
break the spell with that terrible word? I too ’ Catharine struggled to her feet—as of old the 
have had a past—a past of which you know } indomitable pride swept across her face. 
nothing, but I can be silent no longer.” ««[ yemember you,’ she said, in a distinct, 

«Tell me only that you love me z measured tone, ‘I remember you!” 

“Hush, Walter—that past, that past!—will ‘Hereafter I shall hope to be allowed to re- 
that gulf separate us?—vwill u new that acquaintance,” he continued, with the 

«There is no gulf so deep,” he interrupted, 3 same smile. ‘Seaford, I am sorry, but import- 
“that my great love cannot bridge it over—no ‘ ant business depends upon your haste.” 
cloud so dark that the sunshine beyond will not } “One moment,” exclaimed Walter, “I will 
disperse it.” join you in an instant—go on.” 

He rose from his seat and would have taken} ‘‘I fear I must be rude enough to insist—your 
her to his heart, scarcely heeding the almost } presence is necessary, and the moments are pre- 
terrified expression of her face. ’ cious—I am sure Mrs. Graham will excuse you!” 

“Catharine,” he murmured, “my Catharine!” } She made no answer—she was looking forward 

Before she could answer or stir from her again with that dreary, expressionless gaze. 
shrinking attitude the door opened, and without { “Mrs. Graham—Catharine!” exclaimed Sea- 
warning some one entered the chamber; the ‘ford; but Mr. Jeffrys laid a firm hand upon his 
sound aroused them—each looked toward the { arm. 
door—Walter started forward in amazement, but § “Mrs. Graham will pardon your unceremo- 
Catharine sank back in her seat, pale and rigid 3 nious departure,” he said, very quietly. 
as if some ghost of past suffering had suddenly \ That voice made her shiver from head to foot, 
started up before her—there in the door-way, ‘as if a chill blast had swept across the spring air. 
calm and impassive, stood Mr. Jeffrys!” : “Go,” she said, ‘*go, Walter!” 

\**Is it possible?” Seaford exclaimed, after the § J shall see you again very soon, very soon!” 
first instant of surprise, and going toward him’ Mr. Jeffrys drew him away, while Catharine 
with his hand extended. ‘Can this be you?” § sunk back in her seat, those white lips murmur: 

“<T believe so,” he replied, returning his greet- 2 ing still, 
ing, but with his eyes fixed upon the woman who 3 «Go, Walter—it is forever!” 
seemed suddenly frozen to silence. ‘‘1 am sorry 3 (20 BE CONTINUED.) 
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BY C. L. THOMPSON. 


< 
Gently—gently flowers grow, 
When the snow has passed away, 
So Love’s flowers will ever blow, 
When Youth and Beauty both decay, 


Grentiy—gently falls the snow, 
Gently robing earth in white; 
So the folds of Beauty flow 
O’er the soul, like robes of lighsy 
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BY MARY E. CLARKE. 





“Kars, if you think I am going to admire your 
rueful face in silence any longer, you are mis- 
taken!” 

The speaker was a very beautiful little blonde, 
Miss Flora Hastings by name, and the person 
she addressed was her most intimate friend, Miss 
Kate Elliot. Our heroine, Kate, is of medium 
height, with a perfect figure, tiny hands and feet, 
and free, graceful movements. She had large 
hazel eyes, a brilliantly fair complexion, with a 
yich color in her cheeks, dark, chesnut hair, fall- § 
ing in large, thick curls upon her neck, and 
most beautiful features. 

“Well, Flora,” she said, with a deep sigh, 
“Walter Elliot is coming to-morrow.” 

cowWell?? 

“Father has gone to New York for a fortnight, 
and my cousin Walter is coming to propose to 
me-——” 

“Well?” 

“Well, well! It ain’t well, it’s very ill. 
Jon’t want to marry him!” 

«Then refuse him!” 

“T can’t!” 

“Why not?” 

“Oh, L thought you knew all about it. Wal- 
ter Elliot is my father’s brother’s son; my father 
and uncle had one sister, an old maid, very 
wealthy. About three years ago she died, and 
left her money to Walter and myself, if we mar- 
ried each other. Father is rich; so is uncle 
George, but whoever of us refuses the other loses 
aunt Lizzie’s money. Last week Walter became 


I 


of age, and, as I am seventeen, our respective } 


papas have concluded that we are old enough to 
settle this matter, so Walter comes to-morrow. 
Father, who was obliged to leaye home this § 
morning, charged me not to refuse my cousin, 
and if he should take a fancy to me, Harry 
says——” 

“T thought Harry was at the bottom of it; but $ 
talk of angels—here he comes.’ 

The new-comer, a tall, handsome young man, 


» Kate told her troubles, concluding with ‘Oh, 
> Harry, tell me how to make him hate me!” 

“Can’t think of any way, upon my honor; ifa 
description of the young gentleman, whom you 
say you have not seen for six years, will help 
you any, here itis: Walter Elliot is very good- 
aa looking, excessively refined, and very dandified; 
thinks ladies should be the pink of neatness, 
$ sweetness, quiet obedience and submission; by 
¢ the way, Kate, if you marry him you must cal- 
‘ culate to give up shooting and riding.” 

While Harry had been speaking, Kate’s face 
had brightened up wonderfully: as he finished, 
she sprang up, clapping her hands together, and 
; eried, 

“Pye hit it!” 

“Tope you didn’t hurt it much,” said Flora. 

“But,” said Harry, “I thought this matter 
was all arranged. I promised to call him out 
and shoot him.” 

“Nonsense, Harry! but set your mind at rest; 
I’ve hit upon a tip-top scheme. Here Adam! 
Adam!” she cried, waying her hand to a man 
who was weeding in the garden below them, 
‘harness up Billy in the carry-all. Harry, you 
$ shall drive me into town. I want a whole lot of 
S things. Let me see: I want a black wig, some 
§ walnut dye, a more jockey-looking cap, a pair 
i of green soeeieae for Flora, a larger riding- 
whip 
; “Kate Elliot,” said Flora, seizing her by the 
‘shoulders, and looking straight into her face, 
‘ “have you taken leave of your senses?” 

“No, I’m only considering how to take leave 
3 of my lover; but come, we must dress for a drive, 
‘and as we go to town, I wall tell you both my 
\ plan.” 

; The next day, in the afternoon, Walter Elliot 
arrived at his uncle’s house. Flora met him at 
: the door, and introduced herself as Miss Straight- 
$ lace, Miss Elliot’s companion. She was dressed 
‘in a high-necked dark dress, with a plain linen 
‘collar, wore a white muslin cap, coming close 
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Harry Grahame, and Kate’s husband elect, in around her face, and a pair of green spectacles. 
case the formidable cousin did not propose, % 3 When they entered the parlor, they found Harry 
sprung up the steps of the balcony, and seated $ extended on the sofa, and he also was completely 
uimself between the two young ladies. ‘metamorphosed. A jockey’s dress, red wig, 
“What's the matter? Katy darling; you look § ; highly rouged cheeks, and a large patch over one 
ugubrious!’? was his first question. 3 eye, altered him beyond recognition. 
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“My. Elliot,” said Flora, ‘‘allow me to intro-; east window. Walter looked another way; the 
duce you to Mr. Patrick O'Bryan, Miss Kate’s § pistol which had no ball was fired; and then 
instructor in riding and shooting.” $ Kate caught up the apple and triumphantly ex- 

“The top of the day to ye,” said Pat, lazily 3 ‘hibited the hole init. The next moment ‘that 
rising, and shaking Walter’s hand vigorously. < fellow” was taking his bet. 

“T do not see my fair cousin here,” said the “Could you aim a pistol at my head?* he 
discomfited dandy. ? whispered. 

“Oh, Kate!” said the pretended Irishman; ‘‘No,” was the reply; ‘‘cousin Walter really 
‘she’s about somewhere.” believed the little stone you fired at his hat wag 

At this instant the report of a pistol was} my ball. Now, you get out of the way with Floy 
heard. Walter’s hat turned round on his head, } as soon as you can.” 
and then fell to the ground. “Tf you please, Miss Kate,” said a little stable- 

“Hit it, by Jove!” cried Kate’s voice, and then § boy, putting his head in at the door, ‘the ches- 
a figure sprang in through the window, and the } nut filly has got the staggers!” 
same yoice said, “*Why, man, have younomore$ ‘ What!” cried Kate, seizing the boy by the 
manners than to keep your hat on before{ collar, and dragging him into the room. 
Straighty ?” : «*What!” she cried again, with a scream of pas- 

I said Kate’s voice; for the figure was very ; 3 sion, “How dare you come here croaking?” 
little like Kate. Her own brown curls were con- 3 and she plied the riding-whip about his shoul- 
cealed under a black wig, which was arranged $ ders, till the poor fellow thought his promised 
in a very blowzy, unpicturesque manner; her $ dollar was hard earned. 
little jockey cap was placed jauntily on one side i “Tf you please,” sobbed the unfortunate vie- 
of her head; her dark, green riding-habit, : tim, ‘the groom sent me, and he says, what 
although it fitted admirably, was torn in several : shall he do? Oh, dear Miss Kate! please! how 
places, and revealed a pair of gaiters, two or$ that whip stings! Oh, ow! oh ” and a long 
three sizes too large for the pretty feet they : drawn howl completed the sentence. 
covered; and her own fair complexion was dyed$ ‘Pat, dear,” said Kate, ‘will you go see 
to the hue of an Indian. Sabout the filly: and you, stupid,” she added, 

“How d’ye do, coz?” said Kate, carelessly, as $ speaking to the boy, ‘‘see if you can take my 
she threw her gauntlets upon the table. ‘Oh!’ § : $ gloves and whip into my room. Gracious! how 
she cried, pointing to a curl upon the top of her § my hair is blowzed by riding!” she said, as soon 
cousin’s head, and at the same time drawing ; 3 as she was alone with her cousin, ‘Qh! Wal- 
another pistol from her belt, ‘what a splendid 3 ter,” and she popped down beside him, ‘I want 
shot. What will you bet now, coz, that I can’t $ to tell you all about my ride this morning. You 
singe that curl, and not touch your face!” and % < 828; there was a party went to see Mr. Peters 
she pointed the pistol full at the dandy’s head. : and I run a race. I bet my diamond pin against 

“Cousin, for Heaven’s sake don’t shoot!” {a gold chain on a steeple-chase. Well, we 
cried the horrified Walter. ; started! First, there was a run on level ground, 

“Not shoot! Why not? Nonsense, I will} then a ditch to leap, then a fence and ditch, then 
shoot, but make your bet first.” hedge and fence, and then all three at once. 

«Txcuse me, I decline being made a target of, § Off we went; Selim pulled to take the lead, but 
at the risk of haying my brains blown out.” $1 held him in, until we came to the fence: over 

«What risk? I’m sure to hit. Pat, you put 3 we went, in fine style; but my habit caught on a 
something on your head, and let Walter see g nail, and tore this great piece out, and it is 
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what a shot Iam; name a bet first.” ; {hanging there now for aught I know. I vow! 
“Well,” said Harry, ‘if you hit, I kiss you; ; See the chain, is it not a beauty? When we are 
if you miss, you kiss me.” e 3 married I must have plenty of riding! I adore 
‘Kiss that fellow!” groaned Walter. ; Sriding and shooting. There! I forgot that curl; 
“Call me a fellow again, and T’ll pitch you { do stand up now, that’s a good fellow; you isiow 
out of the window!” shouted Harry. ; what a shot lam. When we are married 





“Come, come gentlemen, don’t quarrel,” said ; “Zounds, cousin, we never will be married.” 
Kate, ‘*Pat, I agree to your bet. Here, put} A flash of triumph shot over Kate’s face. 
this apple on your head, and kneel down before $ ‘‘Nonsense, man; don’t get into a passion. 
the east window.” $ You know we must get married. Why pa won’t 
A close observer could have seen a hole in the $ let me flirt a bit, because ’m engaged to you; 
apple piercing it from side to side. Harry took : and so I can only coquette with Mr. Peters and 
it, put it on his head, and knelt down before the ' Pat, and Joe Sanders, and—and—oh, cousin, do 
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smooth down that curl, it really is too tantaliz- sas quiet a girl as I can if you will only stay. 
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‘ing. I will play for you,” and catching up a} 
French horn that was on the piano, she blew 
such a blast that Walter clapped both hands over § 
his ears. 

“Oh, cousin,” cried the hoyden, throwing 
down the horn, and dragging him to the win- 
dow, ‘‘see, there is my groom with the chesnut 
filly, as well as eyer he was. Won’t I give it to 
that little liar for scaring me so? Only let me 
catch him, and I'll cure him of lying for one 
while. <Ain’t he a beauty, cousin? When we 
are married, you must give him the very best 
place in your stable; and oh! cousin, I want a 
sulky like James Brown’s when we are married; 
pa won’t let me have one now; but I mean to do 
just as I please when we are married.” 

“We never will be married,” screamed the 
unfortunate dandy. ‘I’d as lieve marry the 
Witch of Endor.” 

“Yes; but, cousin, we must be married; we 
are engaged.” 

“J will write to your father, declining the 
alliance.” 

“Don’t, cousin; he would scold so. Butif you 
insist, there are pen, ink, and paper: but don’t, 
please, be too hard on me.” 

“There, Kate, there is the note, and now I 
have the honor of wishing you a very good day.” 

“Nay, nay, cousin, you must not go. You 
came to stay some weeks, and you shall not go 
to-night. I expect Mr. Gr aham and Miss Hast- 
ings to spend the evening with me, and I will be 


‘ Here come my friends.” 

Harry and Flora passed through a second in 
¢ troduction in propria persona without exciting 
: ‘the least suspicion, and Kate left them to enter- 
tain her cousin while she went to change her 
dress. 

When she returned, she wore a white dress 
with short sleeves and low neck, and her clean 
face and hands looked whiter than ever from the 
contrast they afforded to their late dyed state. 
The ugly black wig was gone, and her own 
brown curls fell in rich profusion over her snowy 
shoulders; a tiny pair of exquisitely fitting slip- 

pers completed her fascinations. 

Walter arose in perfect astonishment. 

“Oh! cousin,” said Kate, holding out both 
hands, ‘I am delighted to find you still here. 
What!” she exclaimed, as he imprinted a kiss 
upon her lips, “you are willing to give me some 
cousinly regard then.” 

The evening passed pleasantly with music and 
conversation, and Walter stayed three weeks with 
his charming cousin. All that time he did not 
know whether to be furiously jealous of Harry, 
or to congratulate himself upon an escape from 
a wife who could shoot and ride like his cousin 
Kate. Flora, who admired his face, figure and 
manners, had a share in making him finally 
adopt the latter course of thinking, and about 
the time that Kate became Mrs. Graham, Wal- 
ter carried the lovely Flora to share his city 
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Wuere are they gone—the best beloved of earth— 
The young—the beautiful—the wondrous fair, 
With all the music of their kindly mirth, 
And loving laughter on the joyous air? 
Where aro they gone? ‘The earth is dim and lone, 
As though the sunshino of its skies had flown. 


We list, at eve, beneath the whispering vine, 

And breathe their names, yet hear no fond reply, 
Till the heart sickens with the slow decline 

Of hopes that blossomed but to droop and die. 
And deep it feels, that through the shadowy years, 
Its strength must faint beneath the weight of tears. 


The loved! the loved! Oh, heart of trusting youth, 
Hast thou the power thine image to forget? 
Has not the tablet of thy bosom’s truth 
The dear impression all too deeply set? 
Aye, thou may’st smile again, but never more, 
As thy glad spirit smiled with those of yore. 


And when the revel and the song pass by, 
And forms of grace to notes of joy are led, 

Shall memory bring before thy spirit’s eye 
The spiritual beauty of the dead; 

And restless longings for tho lost shall be 

The heart companion of thy revelry. 


And oft and oftener will thy weary soul 
Pant through the prison of its clay to break, 
And strive with upward wing to reach their goal, 
And all the sweetness of their sphere partake— 
That sphere of love, where soul communion high 
Is not of earth, and is not born to die. 


Yet must life’s duties on; nor vain regret, 

Nor sorrow’s power thy pilgrim feet may stay! 
Faith has for thee a glorious promise yet-— 

A prize that knows no shadow nor decay; 
But when thy bosom weeps its treasures gone, 
Look up, and say, “My God, thy will be done,” 
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[ntered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1858, by Mrs. Ann §. Stephens, in the Clerk’s Office of the District Court 
of the United States, for the Southern District of New York.] 
CHAPTER I. and could not be made to comprehend what one 
Tur house of Samuel Parris, the minister of meant, though she had lived with the minister 
the church of Salem, stood in a solitary place, a at Salem since Abigail was an infant—hers was 
little out of the village, which lay between it a wilder and more romantic religion—the Manitou 
and the sea, whose interminable beat could be’ of the Indians was her god, and she read his 
heard throbbing like a pulse along the beach. : word in the leaves of the forest and the rush of 
When everything was still, and the hum of s the mountain stream. With her, treachery to 
insects asleep in the forest, which, boundless as ; the whites was faith to the Indian, Had Judas 
the blue ocean, stretched in an opposite direction, 3 betrayed his enemy, she would haye considered 
dark and teeming with mysterious shadows, then, ; hima hero; but to betray his Master—old Tituba 
especially, the sweep of these waves, coming | could not tage understood phat! 
with distinctness to the minister’s house, and $ You look like her now,” whispered the 
blending with the shiver of the forest leaves, } woman, folding her hands over her knees, and 
and the cry of such birds as sing to the dark- ; rocking back and forth on the floor, as she 
ness, rendered the night-time one of peculiar; always did when about to talk of the past. 
mournfulness in that out-of-the-way dwelling. : ““My mother—do I look like her?” said Abi- 
But the young girl who sat in the little family $ 5 gail. 
room, late one autumn night, had learned to love? ‘About the eyes, when there is trouble in 
the dark hours, and so listened to the throb of : them; but hers were blue, like a periwinkle in the 
those waves with strange sympathy. The dull $ morning, while yours are darker, and change so.” 
tick of an old ebony clock, whose coffin-likes ‘And her—that other woman—that grand, 
frame was heayy with carvings, seemed answer- ; sweet-spoken woman, whose spirit will not rest— 
ing the eternal anthem with its small voice, like a § Anna Hutchinson—my grandmother ?- Have you 
human mind striving to answer the universe of } seen her, Tituba?” 
God; and the petty sound irritated her nerves, ; “Yes, when the warriors brought her into the 
while the everlasting sweep, afar off, made her 3 forest for sacrifice. I was there. I watched the 
heart swell and her eye kindle. ‘woman, while they gathered pitch pine-knots, 
As Abigail Williams, for such was the name of ; and scattered turpentine over the wood which 
the young girl, sat waiting, an old Indian woman, ‘ the braves heaped on her death fire !”’ 
the only female servant of the minister’s house-{ ‘Did they torture her?” 
hold, came into the room, and sat down onthe} ‘No. The wood was piled high; the Pequod 
floor at her feet. The woman did not speak, but } ; women had brought heaps of pitch pine; the 
lifted her face, wrinkled like a dried plum, to3 g warriors, who held her and her little ones, came 
that of the young girl, and waited to be ad- ; forward, ready to throw them on the flames to- 
dressed. The large, earnest eyes of Abby Wil- § gether; they only waited for the chief!” 


liams looked down upon the Indian. “And she stood ready for this terrible death?” 
“Tt is late, Tituba,” she said, ‘‘the clock has $ broke in Abigail. ‘*Was she brave, or was it only 
struck eleven, and no sign of his coming!” {in speech that she proved valiant?” 


‘He will be here—Wohpee would have been} ‘Braye! The warriors grew proud of their 
home long ago, if anything had kept the young victim, she looked death so grandly in the face. 
king away. Are you sleepy, Abigail?” The chief came, and his eye flamed brightly 

‘Sleepy! no, I shall never be sleepy again. ¢ when he saw her. She was worthy of the death 
The knowledge of who I am, and what they are ‘ fire they had kindled in his honor.” 

_in whose bosom I have slept all my life, keeps; ‘¢And he, a king, stood by and saw this brave 
rest away from me—I know well how Judas felt } woman tortured?” 
when he sold his Lord.” : “Why, would you have them offer a meaner 


mete shook her head. She had no Bible, $ victim before the sachem?” 
6 
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“Tt was a fearful cruelty,” said Abigail, shud- 
dering. 

“She was brave for herself, but not for her 
children,” continued 'Tituba. ‘*When her little 
ones clung around her, holding to her garments, 
pale and terror-struck, she flung up her arms, 
and called aloud for some one to take them away 
and save them from the torture. She asked the 
warriors to think of all their powers, and heap 
the pain on her; she would bear everything; 
they might be days killing her; only take her 
children away, and keep them out of sight and 
hearing, while she died!” 

“And did no one take compassion on her— 
even those warriors, fiends incarnate?” 

«The same blood that burned in their veins, 
beats in yours,” answered the Indian woman, 
severely. ‘Who took, compassion on her, when 
she was tied to a cart and whipped by constables 
from village to village, like a vicious hound? 
Ask yourself if the death fire was not mercy 
compared to that! The warriors knew how to 
respect her courage; but her own people mocked 
while they tortured her.” 

“Both were horrible. But her little children? 
My mother was one of those helpless creatures— 
she told me so!” 

“There was a law in our tribe, maiden, by 
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¢made the woman’s heart soft. She could have 
cried, but that the females of her race are 
ashamed of tears. When your grandmother saw 
this, she stooped and whispered, ‘Take them 
away, and you shall fire the pile; you shall kill 
me with your own hands if it will please you.’ 

‘So the Pequod woman took the two children, 
one a young girl, the other a little thing so high; 
and led them away to her own lodge. When she 
went back to the death fire it was flaming high. 
The warriors had drawn close around it; the 
trees above were heavy with smoke, and crisping 
in the hot wind. Anna Hutchinson was ascend- 
ing the death pyre. Her arms were tied with 
thongs of bark, and her hair was thick with 
silver threads that shone in the light; for the 
* flames had alreddy seized upon her garments 
Sand were creeping up the folds, hissing as they 
gwent. She stood firm, looking toward the path 
{where her little ones had disappeared. When 
$the woman came back she called out, with a 
‘great sob, ‘My children, my children!’ ‘They 
3 are safe in my lodge,’ answered the Pequod 
woman. 

«Then the hot flames surged up, and the war- 
3 riors saw @ smile break over Anna IHutchinson’s 
face, while her hands, which had broken loose 
’ from the thongs, were folded softly over her 
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which a bereaved mother might adopt a captive, § bosom, veiled by the golden cloud of fire. The 
if she wished, in place of the child she had § Pequod woman was young, and had a soft heart. 

buried. By the side of the sachem stood a’ She could not bear to see the woman who had 
woman, who had lost a child, bright as the May \ brought back her child writhing in the flames. 

blossom; and her heart was heavy with grief {So she sprang into the fire and cleft that broad, 

when she saw a little girl, with hair like the § white forehead open with her tomahawk. It 
sunbeams, clinging to that wretched woman, { was a terrible kindness, but she was glad when 
with its eyes, large like those of a young fawn it was done.” 

turned on the fire. Maiden, Manitou sometimes’ ‘It wasa brave, a kind act,” cried Abby, while 

sends the soul of a dead child home again ; the tears, that had stood in her eyes, flashed 

in another form, when its mother’s heart is downward like unstrung diamonds, ‘And was 

breaking—the woman knew that her child had; this the woman who died uttering curses, and 

wandered back from the great hunting ground, § denouncing her persecutors; and whose male- 

with its hair turned golden, and its eyes blue } dictions cling to my own life? ituba, tell me! 

like the sky in summer. So.she went to the $ Did you hear Anna Hutchinson’s curse come out 

chief with many tears, and asked for her child. } from those death flames?” 5 
The same mother bore the Pequod sachem, and ‘No, m@iden—that was wrung from her when 

the woman who claimed the little girl: so he * her family were butchered at Aquiday, to which 
gave her leave to take, not only the golden- ‘ place she had been driven by the people of Bos- 
haired child, but both Anna Hutchinson’s chil- ‘ton. Then she grew mad, and words fell from 


dren. ‘The other was a brave girl, who stood 
between her little sister and the flames, till her 
hands and clothes were scorched by them.” 
«And the Indian woman took them both?” 
«They would not be torn apart. When Anna 
flutchingon saw this, she beckoned the Indian 
woman, and besought her to take the two sisters 
deep into the forest, where they would not hear 
her death cries. The sight of that little child 


‘her lips like hot coals; for the sight of her man- 
‘ gled children made her a prophetess; but after- 
‘ward, when the two youngest and bravest of her 
‘ children were safe, she broke into smiles amid 
; the flames, and so died!” 

’ The old woman spoke in the Indian language, 
3 and her narrative took a depth and foree which 
yno modern tongue can reach. Abby Williams 
3sat trembling under the influence of the fearful 
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picture she had drawn, for the blood of Anna § fearful thing have I become, I, Abigail Wil- 
Hutchinson beat loud in her heart. ° liams,” e 

“And the Pequod woman—where did she go ‘No, not Abigail Williams. That name was 
with the children?” $ given in the meeting-house, out there, and does 

«She took them to her lodge, and loved them § : not belong to King Philip’s daughter. He called 
both as her own children. But when her tribe { her Mahasha.” 
was broken up, and Uncas dead, she wandered$ ‘Yes,” said Abby, and her Head fell forward 
with them among such fragments of the Pequods {upon her bosom in deep despondency, “that is 
as still dwelt in the old hunting-grounds. But? my name; it is burned upon my heart! All the 
the elder maiden never took kindly to the woods; § waters of the ocean would not wash it out.” 
her heart turned to her mother’s people; and she ; She looked up again, after a little, with some- 
pined for a sight of them. The Indian woman : ° thing of animation. 
had a soft heart; so she came with the maiden$ ‘But the Pequod Indian—what became of 
and her little sister to the sea-shore, to find a< her? If the sayior of my mother is alive, I 
home for them among the whites.” $ must see her!” 

“Ah me! I know it all,” cried Abby. ‘They $  Tituba cowered down to the floor again. 
came here into this very town. She, my mother, } ‘She could not help it. They tore the two 
was driven forth to the wilderness, as her mother 3 children apart. One was drawn into the forest; 
had been, driven with the constable’s scourge. 3 the other was carried into the meeting-house, 
She was found almost dying in the woods by {and baptized with a new name, by the very 
King Philip, who made her his wife. I know 3 : hands that had driven her sister to the woods. 
how he fought and died, leaving that woman ay % In this golden-haired child, the soul of her own | 
widow with two children. One, a noble boy, 3 ‘ offspring had entered. How could she leave it 
was sold into slavery, and toiled up to manhood § : to follow the other? Were not the wolves and 
under the hot sun of Bermuda, from which he $ panthers more merciful than the men who kept 
has but just escaped to be a fugitive and an out- 3 : the little one? The Indian woman went into the 
cast in the woods, where his father had reigned. $ : edge of the woods, and built herself a bark wig- 
The other wis brought by the dying widow to} wam; she gathered shells from the beach and 
this dwelling, and left with the golden-haired 3 strung them into wampum, which was money, as 
daughter of Anna Hutchinson, who had become 3 gold is now. She gathered willows from the 
the wife of her sister’s judge, Samuel Parris, The brook, and made baskets which she carried on 
fair minister’s wife, and King Philip’s widow, met } her back to the village, thus gaining a sight of 
in this very room. The widow was dying fr om 3 : the little one. Sometimes she would go into the 
~exposure, grief, and starvation; and fled to find § ; meeting-house, that she might catch a glimpse 
shelter for her child before she joined her hus- of the beautiful one, who was possessed of her 
band. - From her cold lips, the minister’s wife $ own child’s soul, from the dark corner where 
heard, for the first time, that she was Anna ; these godly people allowed the Indians and 
Hutchinson’s child; that her only sister had {negroes to creep and watch them as they wor- 
been scour ged by the orders of her husband. $ shiped God. They saw the Indian woman come 
The truth killed her. That night her child, 3 EU after Sunday with her sorrowful face; 
Elizabeth Parris, was born. Two days after, {so in time they began to regard her as a praying 
King Philip’s widow and the minister’s wife , Indian, and one who might attain the salvation 
were laid in the burying-ground back of that } sof her heathen soul, by looking at them from 
‘meeting-house. ‘The two children were left to- afar off. She was a harmless, humble er eature, 
gether, and grew up lovingly, as sisters should, who asked but to follow the steps of her child 
till all the mournful details of this story were {like a dog, and this without making it known 
told to King Philip’s daughter, by her fugitive $ that the little girl was anything to her; like a 
brother, the Bermuda slave. ‘Then all the sweet ‘dog they let her pass from dwelling to dwelling 
love of her nature was turned to gall; she dreaded § ; on week days, and in the meeting-house on Sun- 
the sight of that fair being who had slept with $ 3 days, without hindrance. Srctimes she gota 
her in the same trundle bed, who had been her % 5 * chance to speak to her child, to give her a bit 
second life. She trembled with constant fear { of wampum, or a tiny basket to pick whortleber- 
that her heart would fall back to its old love 3 ries in; and this was all the happiness she asked. 
again. The sight of these rude walls reminds : 3 : One Sendliy the Indian woman went into the 
her no longer of domestic peace, but of her $ ; meeting- -house as usual. From her dark corner 
mother’s wrongs. She is embittered by her § {she peered out, looking for her child in the old 
grandmother’s curse. Oh! Tituba, Tituba, this’ place. The girl was not there, but down, close 
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by the pulpit, she found her clothed in white} ‘Do not speak of that. Do not tell me again 
like a spirit from the far hunting-grounds. By y how my pogr mother, King Philip’s widow, came 
her side was the minister, Samuel Parris, the 3 to this house, three weeks after his murder, and 
man who had sat in judgment on her sister. 5 claimed the protection of Samuel Parris’ wife 
Another minister preached in the pulpit; the $ for her last born child, not knowing that it was 
people looked around restlessly, during the long § $ to her old enemy that gentle sister was married, 
sermon, and when he closed there was a rustling § ¢ till the death throe was upon her. I cannot 
of dresses all over the house, like the stir of $ bear to hear in words what is in my own remem- 
leaves in the forest. The Indian woman turned $ brance, like a vague, wild dream. Enough! My 
cold in her seat: for a little time she could not ¢ ° mother died in that chair; her sister, Elizabeth 
see; but when her eyes grew clear, her child, : * Parris, died the next day, with a new-born in- 
her beautiful child, whom she had worshiped! s fant slumbering in her arms. That infant is my 
afar off like a slave, that child stood in her w hite § s cousin Hlizabeth. The meek, old man, whose 
garments before the communion table, with her $ heart began to break that night, was my mother’s 
hand in that of the old minister, and before them 3 : cruel, cruel judge. But the Indian woman— 
stood the man who had come down from the pul- § what became of her?” 
pit, muttering words that could not reach the § The old woman folded her arms more tightly 
dark corner where the poor Indian stood. But § about her knees, and looked up with the glance 
she knew that they were giving the young girl} of a faithful dog. 
to that stern old man for his wife. Filled with $ 3 ‘Her children were dead, but their little ones 
horror, she strove to ery out and protest against § ‘ had no mother, so she staid in the kitchen.” 
it; but the tongue clove to the roof of her mouth, «And died there?” 
and she was dumb. When she struggled to get} “Is Tituba dead that you ask this question of 
down from her high place in the gallery, and} ‘ her?” 
make her way to the pulpit, the beadle stopped | Abby stooped down, trembling all over, and 
her rudely. ‘Indians were not permitted,’ he drew the old woman up to her bosom. She 
Said, ‘to enter there.’ While she was struggling { kissed her withered face and her swarthy hands, 
to pass him, the meeting broke up. ‘The crowd $ with a burst of passionate feeling. 
came down the aisles, almost sweeping her away ; “And is it so? God forgive me that I did not 
put she stood firm, till that old man came for- 3 guess this before! And you have been our slave, 
ward, leading her child by the hand. His bride Sour drudge? The meanest work of the house 
saw the Indian mother, of whom she had but a ; has always been put upon Tituba. Poor, old 
knowledge of vague kindnesses, and smiled softly 3 Tituba, who saved our mothers from the flames, 
as she drew near. Then the poor creature knew } who followed us from wilderness to settlement, 
that it was too late; that her white enemies had} who left her own people for our sakes. And 
bound the young one to them forever. So she 3 you are so old too! How many years, Tituba, 
forgot her own people, and followed the old man ¢ has it taken to make this hair so grey?” 
and his bride sorrowfully home to his house.$ ‘Lituba is almost a hundred years old; but 
There was no servant in the kitchen. She crept § ‘she can see like a night-hawk, and hear like a 
in through the back door and went to work. { fox. When her children want help, they will 
Her heart was full of bitterness and love: hate § $ find her thought keen and her feet swift!” 
for him, love for her, the gentle one, who eame} ‘But you shall work no more, I will save 
in her meek beauty and settled down like a dove § you from drudgery at least.” 
in his rude home. At first the Indian watched$ ‘*No, no. Let Tituba alone. She is used to 
for an opportunity to tell the young wife that? it. Work—work—work. What would Tituba 
she had married the son of her mother’s perse- : be without work? Let her plod on in the old 
cutor, for the father of Parris had been one of p way, Mahasha. ‘The tree thrives best in its own 
Anna Hutchinson’s judges; and he, her bride- eat Dig honeysuckles and wild strawberries 
groom, had been among the worst enemies of $ from the wood—>plant them in your garden, and 
her own noble sister; but when she saw the $ they will grow. But when an old hemlock begins 
young wife settling down in her new home, so $ to die like this, let it stand.” 
serene and contented, the Indian’s heart failed: The old woman touched her grey hair as she 
her, and she drudged on from day to day, put- ¢ S : spoke, and drooped into her old position. Abby 
ting the cruel duty off, till at last one night sat looking at her with tender astonishment. 
Abby, who had been greatly excited during § $ She could understand the great love, which had 
is recital, suddenly threw out her hand, laying } brought that noble savage from the wilderness 
it heavily on the old woman’s shoulder. : to be a drudge in her uncle’s kitchen; it exalted 
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the old, withered creature at her feet into a : people joined him yet?” Wohpee shook his 
heroine. * head. 

“And for our sakes you gave up your people, “Ask Wohpee nothing; he hasno words. Give 
your free life, all that makes the happiness of a} him bread and dried-beef. The Wampanoags 
forest child; and came here to be a slave!” ; have planted no corn, and they have no muskets 

“Tituba only followed her child!” was the to shoot down the deer, that look in their eyes 
simple answer. ; s without moving as they file one by one through 

“But oh! Elizabeth Parris knew nothing of $ § the woods; for even the young fawns grow bold, 
all this? To her you are only mo 3 now that the warriors have given up fiein guns.” 

Abby broke off, for she felt that the truths she: “And is he near and hungry!” cried Abby, 
was about to speak were cruel. s hastening to the kitchen, where old Tituba was 

“T am only old Tituba to her, but she is all} dragging forth bread from a huge oven, in which 
the world to me.” ' yit had been left after the week’s baking; and 

‘And yet you hate her father—her stern, ; crowding loaf after loaf into a flour sack, she 
kind-hearted father, for that the minister is.” 3 helped to lift it on Wohpee’s back. 

‘He was your mother’s judge, before he be- $ Both Abigail Williams and Tituba would have 
came her father!” ‘followed the old Indian into the forest; but he 


: 
‘And she is the grandchild of Anna Hutchin- curtly ordered them back, and went on himself 
son, equally with myself!” said Abigail, musing. § carrying the sack of bread. They stole after 
“But not the child of King Philip. Not the § : him at a distance, notwithstanding his interdict, 
sister of the last chief of the Wampanoags, who : till they came to the meeting-house. Here they 
now wanders like a wild beast through the lands} paused. The shadows upon the brink of the 
his people once owned. She, my golden-haired § woods were black as death; and as the old man 
child, is not the one who must avenge her grand- § entered them, he was lost in an instant. 
mother’s wrongs. From the beginning, she and $ 3 ‘Let us wait,” said Tituba, ‘‘they will come out 
her mother were like singing birds to be fed and } together. Metacomet will come to his mother’s 
cared for. You and your mother were eagles, § grave; and then we shall know what he is doing. 
that swooped on their enemies and your own. Abigail went silently after the old woman, and 
Elizabeth must never know the events that are § < sat down on a flat stone, half buried in moss and 
making your face so dark.” : s ferns, at the foot of a huge pine tree, which shel- 
«But why, why is the sunshine all for her, § * tered two graves, that seemed covered by a yast 
the darkness for me?” answered Abigail, with : pall, the shadows fell so heavily upon them. 
3 : 
sorrowful bitterness, 3 Tituba dropped down at Abby’s feet, and 
The old woman began to weave her hands to- § gathering her limbs together, began a low chant, 
gether, and rock to and fro with a troubled look. : that mingled with the shiver of the pine leaves 
“The eagle soars; the mocking-bird sings. § with inoxpressible mournfulness. 
; 
; 
s 
3 
3 
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One seeks her nest in the leaves; the other sits Abby leaned her head against the trunk of the 
on the crags.” pine, and listened. Strange to say, that chant, 
“The bleak, bare crags for me—flowery hol-{ instead of depressing, kindled her spirit. She 
lows for her,” said Abigail, despondingly. ‘It $ never came to that spot, and heard the myste- 
was so with our mothers; it must be so with us.” {vious whispering of the leaves, without a wish 
As she spoke, the outer door of the house § for action, an unaccountable desire to plunge 
opened, and Wohpee, an old Indian, who, like} into the wilderness and remain there forever, 
Tituba, had been for years a hanger on of the $ Only one week before, she had wandered to the 
minister’s kitchen, entered the sitting-room. He same spot, and there, for the first time, learned 
had been absent some days, and it was in expec- 3 from his own lips that she had a brother; that 
tation of his return that the young girl and? the blood of King Philip mingled with that of 
Tituba had been sitting up so late. ’ Anna Hutchinson, the martyr, in her veias; and 
The Indian seemed tired with travel. His that on both sides the most terrible wrongs had 
dress of homespun linen was torn in places, and } been done to her ancestors, by the very people 
the rents pinned up with thorns just plucked from ; with whom she had unconsciously worshiped; 
their trees. The lank hair was moist, and a rain $ nay! by the man whose roof had giyen her a 
of perspiration glistened on his tawny forehead. ‘loving shelter, from the cradle up. 
Abby rose from her seat, and went eagerly to-! On that spot, she had seen her kingly brother, 
ward him. in all the grandeur of a noble presence inherited 
“Wohpee—Wohpee, haye you seen him?— \ tr om his father, blended with the softened grace 
where is he now? Have any number of his! of a mother, whose pure white blood softened 
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the eagle glances of his eyes and gave a glow to ¢ And now she sat waiting for her brother, but 
his face, that kindled that which would other- § in vague expectation only, for Wohpee had given 
wise have been saturnine into the poetry of an 3 no account of his chief’s movements, and Abby 
ever changing expression. $ could only listen for the sound of his footsteps 
The slave chief had broken his chains in Ber- $ on the forest turf. 
muda; concealed himself in a trading vessel; and$ All at once, as her eyes wandered toward the 
after wandering over many countries, and study- woods, she heard a movement, but not in that 
ing things that were far beyond the grasp of as direction. The meeting-house stood close on the 
mere savage, had come back to his native forests, ¢ verge of the forest, and the arched window, back 
to gather up the fragments of his people, and $ of its pulpit, was almost touched by the swing- 
claim their rights, or avenge their wrongs. Night : ing tree-branches. Betweeen them and the 
after night, he had waited by those graves, under $ building, Abby saw a human figure moving 
the pine tree, hoping that his sister would come g swiftly through the gloom. 
and meet him. $ «Tituba, Tituba—look up,” she whispered, 
She came at last, a thoughtful, innocent girl. $hushing her very breath, for the figure came 
The gentle romance of affection, for there could } out into the star-light, and glided toward them 
be little more in a child who remembered her $ like a ghost. 
mother only as she thought of her dreams, led § Tituba lifted her face, and held the chant 
her to the edge of the wilderness. She went : trembling on her lips; they were both in the deep 
away again, wounded by a terrible knowledge— 3 darkness of the janes; but the woman, who camo 
a sybil in her imagination, the pledged avenger 3 forward, had the star-light on her face. 
of her mother’s wrongs, and of her father’s ands «Is it—is it my mother?” whispered Abby, 
her grandmother’s murder. prompt to believe anything strange in the excite- 
Thus the son and daughter of King Philip had ; ment of the moment. ‘See how sad, how beauti- 
met, for the first time since their childhood. The § ful she is.” 
boy knew that he still possessed a sister, and} Tituba pressed back against her young mis- 
this thought had inspired him to great struggles; 3 tress, striving to bury herself more deeply in the 
but Abby Williams learned, for the first time, 3 darkness. 
from her brother’s own lips, how it chanced that “Js it my mother—or the one you loved so 
her brow was darker than the sunny forehead } much?” 
of her cousin Elizabeth; and that wrong and } Tituba drew a long breath, but did not an- 
death had scattered her family abroad, leaving ; swer; for the figure came close up to the two 
her a dependent, where she should have been an 3 graves, and stooping down, tried to make out 
avenger. 3} the moss-grown letters on the stones, tracing the 
All that week, the hopeless girl had brooded outline with her fore-finger when the light proved 
on the terrors of her birth, and the wrongs her § insufficient. 
family had suffered; her days were one long, “Mother!” 

- yague dream—her nights restless with tossing $ The word died on Abby’s lips, and was car- 
thought. Never again would she know what $ ried off in the whisper of the pine leaves. 
tranquil peace was under that roof! Her uncle ; Tituba lifted her hand, grasping that in 
Parris and cousin Elizabeth were in Boston. A § Abby’s lap with a warning force. 
journey of fifteen miles only separated her from $ «Blizabeth—yes! it is Hlizabeth—Elizabeth 
them so far as space was concerned; but there ‘ Pa-r-ris! The moss chokes up the name, but it 
was no means of measuring the interminable dis-$ is here. Poor girl—poor young wife!” mur- 
tance, that had grown up between their souls § mured a low, sweet voice from the grave. ‘And 
and hers in one single week. * this grave, so close, with the vines creeping 

That night, she had again spoken of her Sover both. Who can this be? Elizabeth Parris 
parents, and again expected to see her brother. § was an orphan, a beautiful charity child of the 
During the hours that she waited, old Tituba $ church—who can be lying so close?” 
had crept to her feet, with new revelations and’ The woman knelt down, as she uttered these 
more startling surprises. The young girl lis- ; disjointed words, and touched the foliage on the 
tened, seated in the very chair that had been $ two graves lightly with her hands. 
her mother’s death couch. She was a creature 3 ‘‘Here it was they buried the old man’s heart. 
of sensitive feeling and keen imagination, a 3 I almost feel the blossoms springing out of it!” 
thoughtful, ardent girl, to whom such knowledge 3 murmured the voice. ‘Oh, if there were only a 
came like fire to steel, melting and hardening at ; place for another here—surely this spot would 
the same time. {be quiet and roomy enough for us all!” 


. 
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The strange woman took a ribbon slowly from : had filled her with terrible awe. Once before, 
her waist, as she spoke, and held it in the star- ‘ in her life, she had seen the same face gleaming 
light. : before her in the starlight of a summer’s eyen- 

“Thave but to tighten this about my throat, $ sing; and after that came sore trouble on the 
and lie down—a pang or two—a struggle, and } 3 * household. 
when the light drives these shadows back into: ‘* Was it my mother searching for rest? Will 
the woods, some one would find me here—in}she wander forever and ever, unless I avenge 
charity they would dig through the turf a little, } her?” 
and Jay me down by sweet Elizabeth Parris. ‘Come into the house, child, it is near morn- 
Who would know of it? Who, on the broad : ying: the chief will not come to-night.” 
earth, would care? It would only be a poor, § “Tell me,” cried Abigail, solemnly, “for I 
lone woman, dropping into death before her} must know: was it my mother?” 
time—a wanderer, worn out with travel through} ‘I did not see her face. Something came 
® weary, weary world, who asked only to lie é : $ across my eyes and blinded them; but she was 
down and be still.” tall and stately like your mother.” 

The tender sadness of these words—the de-3 ‘She need not come again, I will not falter, cu 
spondency in that face, touched Abby Williams é said Abigail, with sorrowful earnestness. 

; 
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to the heart. She was about to rise; but Tiiuba They went together into the house, full of 
held her back. s vague dread. Tituba followed the young girl 

The woman’s hand dropped, trailing the rib- 3 up stairs, and forcing her to lie down, coiled 
bon on the grass. She seemed to fall into § ‘herself up at the foot of the bed, and lay with 
thought. Her eyes were uplifted towards the § her bright, black eyes wide open, till the morn- 
stars, and with solemn mournfulness, she spoke § ‘ing broke. Then she arose softly, and going 
again: } down to the kitchen, began to prepare breakfast. 

‘‘A little while, and this soul would be yonder, § 3 * Wohpee had not yet returned from the woods, 
standing before those bright gates, and asking $ : and there was no one to provide for but the 
for that love in heayen, which earth has denied : young girl up stairs; but the old woman mixed 
to me; asking this of God, who has not sum-3 : her corn bread, stamped the pats of golden but- 
moned me there, but who will look first on thes < ter, and set her rye coffee down to boil in itg 
crimson mark on my neck. No, no, even death $ conical tin pot, with as much bustle of prepara- 
is not mine to take—I must wander on and on, § tion as if the whole family were to partake of 
till God is ‘merciful and calls me!” : the meal she was preparing. 

With a slow, weary movement of the hands, 3 When all was ready, when the round, cherry- 
she tied the ribbon around her waist again, and wood table was turned down from its place in a 
sitting down on the grave of Elizabeth Parris, } corner of the sitting-room, and drawn up to the 
folded her arms, with a gesture of unutterable ; window, through which the sweet summer air 
despondency, as if she was waiting patiently for {came rippling among the wild roses and bitter 
the death she dared not take. : sweet vines, Tituhba went up to the room where 

That moment, there was a movement in the Abby was sleeping. It was a singular face, 
forest. Abby and the Indian woman looked that } upon which the old woman gazed. The masses 
way, but it was only a young fawn, who came: of raven hair, the long, inky lashes, and the 
leaping through the brushwood, and basked a$ small mouth, so beautifully red, possessed a rare 
moment in the starlight before she returned to } beauty, which the agitation of other features 
the thicket, from which some stronger animal 3 could not altogether destroy. But the forehead 


had frightened her. jas contracted with a frown, the lips writhed ~ 


When Abby looked toward the grave again, $ with a troubled expression, and her billowy hair 
nothing was there. The cool, green leaves} } rippled to and fro on her pillow from the con- 
twinkled in the starlight, as if no human thing | 3 stant change of position, sought for in her rest- 
had touched them. She arose and searched the $ less sleep. 
grass. No footprint could be found, and the ; “Abby—Abby!”? whispered the old woman, 
open space, which lay between them and the} “come, wake up, it is most seven o’clock, and 
meeting-house, was vacant. She looked at the } the breakfast all ready.” 


Indian woman in vague alarm. ; Abby turned on the pillow, and her forehead 
“Who was this woman? and where has ake $ gathered into a heavy frown. 
gone?” ‘Do not call me, mother. Why will you wan- 


Tituba shook her head.. She was a firm be-} der on—on—on forever and ever, so restlessly, 
liever in ghosts and witcheraft. The apparition as if your child would not keep her oath? Wait 
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a little, while I look on your face. The wave of ; breakfast-table, while Tituba lifted the wooden 

your white garments troubles me. The starlight $ : latch and opened the door. 

isdim. I cannot hold you in my look, or grasp § s A lady stood on the step, wrapped in a black 

you with my hand—oh gi $ silk mantle, with the hood drawn over her face. 
She awoke with a groan, and sat up in bed. ; She was pale, and seemed to have walked a great 

The gentle shake which Tituba had given her, 3 distance, for her light boots of foreign make were 

seemed to wrench the garments, she had seized $ torn at the sides and soiled with moist earth, 
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upon in her dream, rudely from her grasp. 3 } while the edge of a light grey silk dress, which 
‘Breakfast is ready, child.” fell an inch or two below her mantle, was frayed 
“Breakfast!” ‘ ¢and spotted, as if it had been dragged over wet 


“Yes, child, breakfast; warm Johnny cake, { grass. 


and a nice little bit of ham. Don’t think any The woman lifted her eyes to Tituba an in- 


more about it. If the Great Spirit sends witches, : stant before she spoke; then, in a voice singu- 
he knows how to keep ’em under,” {arly low and gentle, she inquired if Mr. Parris 

“IT will come down,” said Abby, closely hold-} had reached home yet. 
ing one hand to her forehead. $ Old Tituba replied, with a little unaccountable 

“That's a good child—and do try and look a hesitation, that the minister had gone to Boston; 
little like old times. What if the minister and our $ that he intended to bring Miss Elizabeth home 
Lizzy should come back to-day ?—who knows?” $ § with him; but that there was no saying, for a 

“Heaven forbid!” cried the young girl, in pale § certainty, when they would come. 
affright. ‘IT am not ready yet. How can I tell “You may expect them within an hour or 
what the woman wants till she speaks to me? : two,” said the stranger, gently, ‘‘so I will step 
If Anna Hutchinson must be avenged, explain } in and wait.” 
how the evil thing is to be done. Dear Tituba, She glided softly into the hall while speaking, 
tell me truly. You don’t expect the minister { opened the sitting-room door like one used to 
home to-day ?” § the house, and went in. 

“Why, how can I tell for certain? He ought : Abby had seated herself at the table, but she 
to have been home a week ago.” $ arose as the stranger entered, naturally looking 

“Am I changed, Tituba? Hold up the look- ; that way.. The thrill that passed through her 
ing-glass, and let me see for myself.” $frame amounted almost to a shock. Two con- 

Tituba raised the little looking-glass, in its ; tending wishes seized upon her. She longed to 
carved cherry-wood frame, and held it before 3 :dash through the window and flee; yet was im- 
the girl’s face. { pelled toward the stranger, by a power which 

Abby shook her head mournfully. ; ‘ she could neither understand, nor resist. 

“How old I look! What a strange glitter} With this conflict of the nerves, visible on her 
comes and goes in these eyes. It is the Indian} face, she came forward and laid her hand in 
blood, I suppose. hat, and the things I have that of the stranger. Again the thrill passed 
been told, Tituba. Don’t it seem a great deal 3 8 over her, but as those soft fingers closed upon 
more than a weck since the minister went} her hand, this singular agitation went off in a 
away?” pleasant shiver, and the two females smiled 

“I don’t know—yes! I shouldn’t wonder if it $ sadly on each other, like persons who had met 
seems so; but Tituba counts time from the week ; for the first time after some severe bereavement. 
when Miss Elizabeth went off to visit Lady Phelps} ‘‘The old woman tells me that the minister is 
in her grand, new house at Boston. Oh! it will $ not at home yet,” said the lady, ‘‘so I have yen- 
be like a bird getting back to its nest when she : tured to come in and wait. Do not let me dis- 
comes home.” ‘ turb you at breakfast though; I will walk toward 

“A pird getting back to its nest—old Tituba? $ the meeting-house yonder; it seems a quaint, old 
Well, why not? She will sleep quietly, and 3 building.” 
dream sweetly as ever. It is only I—I. Come,} She turned as if to go, but Abby could not 
old Tituba, let’s go down to breakfast; at least} give up the hand in hers without*a feeling of 


> . . : 
we have twelve hours of day before us: who ; emotion amounting almost to pain. 
‘ 


knows what another night will bring?” ; ‘No, lady, stay and take breakfast with me. 
“Yes, yes—come to breakfast; it’s unhealthy 3 $I am alone, you see, for old Tituba never sits at 
talking on an empty stomach.” 3 ‘a table, but eats her meals as she goes about her 


As they went through the little entry way, ; work. You look tired, and as if a warm cup of 
below stairs, a soft knock came to the outer 3 coffee would refresh you. Take off your mantle 
door. Abby went forward and sat down at the * and sit down in this chair.” 
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Abby drew the great oak chair up to the table, : self-abnegation which makes a well-bred woman 
and stood with one hand on the back, waiting s forget her own weariness or suffering, at all 
for her guest to throw off her mantle But the times, where the feelings of others are con- 
lady only pushed the hood back to her shoulders, ; cerned, 
revealing a quantity of splendid hair, that was $ The reaction of a strong excitement was on 
swept from her fair temples in heavy waves. } Abigail. But the fascination, which surrounded 
The face, thus exhibited, was not young, nor ; this woman, was so irresistible, that she forgot 
would a common-place observer have called it : everything but the charm of her presence. 
handsome; but it was a grand face nevertheless, Old Tituba came in and out of the room, clear- 
and one which no great-hearted man or woman 3 ing away the breakfast things, as the two females 
could have looked upon, without a glow of en- { drew back from their meal, and eyeing the stran- 
‘thusiasm. ger with keen interest. At last the old woman 

She sat down in the oak chair, took the earthen ? drew close up to the oak chair, and peering over 
coffee-cup which Abby had filled for her, and § the lady’s shoulder, said, in her curt way, 
began slowly and wearily to drink the contents. You forgot to tell me what your name was 
She broke off a morsel of the corn bread now } when you asked for the minister.” 
and then, with the indifferent air of one whose ‘My name,” said the lady, with a faint smile. 
appetite is forced, but did not fail to say a few } ‘Yes! I did forget it. My name is Barbara Staf- 
gentle words to her hostess, with that delicate, * ford.” (20 BE CONTINUED.) 
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IMPROMPTU. 





BY CHARLES J. PETERSON. ; 





Ou! sing again; oh! sing, my love, 
That all-entrancing lay; 

Such as the seraphim above 
Are singing far away. 

It comes as some familiar strain, 

Once heard in Heay’n, now heard again. 


For sure, as olden sages tell, 
We are not all of earth; 
The soul, by some mysterious spell, 
Has glimpses of its birth: 
And memories of things divine 
Thrill o’er me at that voice of thine, 
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OUR DICTIONARY OF NEEDLEWORK 
NO. VII.—KNITTING. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





IMPLEMENTS FOR Knrrrmnq.—Needles, (or pins, $  Twrsrep Kxrrrina.—Insert the needle in the 
as they are sometimes called,) of bone, ivory, or ; stitch to be knitted, at the back of the left-hand 
steel. They should be evenly thick throughout, } one, and, as it were, in the latter half of tho 
except the ends, tapered to a point, without any sloop. Finish the stitch in the usual way. 
sharpness. Some have knobs of ivory to pre- Twistep Puriina.—Insert the right-hand 
vent the work from slipping off at one end. needle in the stitch, net crossing the left-hand 
Unless when, from the size of the work, long ; one, as is usual, but parallel with it. When the 
needles are indispensable, short ones will be ; loop is on it, it can return to its usual place, and 
found by far the most conyenient. ‘ be finished like any other purled stitch. 

Castine On.—Hold the end of cotton between} To Maks Srircuus.—To make one stitch, 
the third and little fingers of the left hand, and § merely bring the thread in front before knittirg 
let it pass over the thumb and forefinger. Bend $a stitch, as, in order to form the new stitch, it 
the latter, and straighten it again, so that in the } must pass over the needle, thus making one. To 
operation the thread shall be twisted into a loop. : make two, three, or more, pass the thread round 
Now catch the cotton over the liitle finger of the } the needle in addition: once, to make two; twice, 
right hand, letting it pass under the third and 3 to increase three, and so on; but when the suc- 
second, and over the forefinger. Take up a ; ceeding stitch to a made stitch is purled, you 
knitting-needle and insert it in the loop on the $ must bring the thread in front, and put it once 
forefinger of the left hand; bring the thread: ‘ round the needle, to make one stitch. 
round the needle; turn the point of the needle’ To Taxu Iy.—(Decrease.)—Hither knit two as 
slightly toward you, and tighten the loop, while $ 5 one, which is marked in receipts as k 2 ts. or; 
slipping it off the finger. Take the needle now ’ ‘slip one, knit one, pass the slip-stitch over the 
in the left hand, holding it lightly between the knitted. This is either written in full, or de- 
thumb and second finger, leaving the forefinger $ crease 1. When three have thus to be made into 
free. This needle is kept under the hand. The : one, slip one, knit two together, and pass the 
other rests over the division between the thumb § slip over. 
and forefinger of the right hand, and the thumb$ To Snp.—Take a stitch from the left to the 
lightly pressing against it, holds it in its place. } right-hand needle, without knitting. 

The forefinger has the thread carried from the ; To Raisn a Srrrcw.—Knit as a stitch the bar 
left hand over the nail of it. Insert the point of thread between two stitches. 

of the right-hand needle in the loop of the left-$ To Jory a Rounp.—Four needles are used in 
hand one; put the thread round it, and let it’ ; stockings, mittens, gloves, and any other work 
form aloop. Transfer the loop to the left-hand : which is round without being sewed up. Divide 
needle, but without withdrawing the other needle } : the number of stitches to be cast on by three. 
from it. Again put the thread round, to form a‘ Cast a third on one needle. Take the seesnd 
fresh loop, which slip on the left-hand needle, : ‘ ‘ needle, slip it into the last stitch, and cast on the 
and repeat the process. ‘required number. The same with the third. 

Pain Knrrrina.—Slip the point of the right-} Then knit two stitches off from the first needle 
hand needle in a loop, put the thread round it, Son to the third. The round being thus formed, 
and draw it out in a new loop. begin to use the fourth needle for knitting. 

Purtine.—Slip the right-hand needle through To Jory tue Tor or A Soox, erc.—Diyide the 
a loop, in the front of the left-hand one, so that entire number of stitches, putting half on each 
its point is the nearest to you. The thread ; of two needles, taking care that all the front 
passes between the two, and is brought round } ones are on one needle, and the sole on another. 
the right-hand one, which is drawn out to form } Knit one off from each needle as one. Repeat. 
a loop on it. The thread is always brought to ; Then pass the first over the second. Continue 
the front before purl stitches, unless particular 8 as in ordinary casting off. 
directions to the contrary are given, To Cast Orr.—Knit two stitches; pass the one 

Vor. XXXIV.—4 65 4 
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first kitted over the other; knit another; pass sso many stitches as two. In rounds the knitted 
the former over this one. Continue so. * must always come over the knitted, and purled 

Briooun Srircu.—The number cast on for 3 S over purled. But in rows, the purled stitch will 
prioche stitch must always be divisible by three, {be done over the knitted, and vice versa. Thus 
without a remainder. Bring the thread in front, $ 3 if you end a row with a purled stitch, that stitch 
slip one, knit two together. It is worked the ‘ must be knitted at the beginning of the next row, 
same way backward and forward. : to make it right. 

Garrer Srrrcu.—Plain knitting in anything $ Conrracrrons 1 Kyirrinc.—K. Knit (plain 
which is in rows, not rounds. The sides appear ; knit. ) 
alike. Pie ons, 

Moss Srrrou.—Knit one, purl one, alternately. M. Make (increase. ) 

In the next row let the knitted stitch come over IK 2t. Knit two as one. K 8t. Knit three 
the purled, and vice versa. x as one. 

To Knit Raripuy anp Hastny.—Hold the} D 1. Decrease one, by taking off a loop 
needles as near to the points as possible, Mad ernnoae knitting; then knit one, and pass the 
have no more motion in the hands than you can ’ other over it. 
avoid. Keep the forefinger of the left hand ee D 2.. Decrease two; slip one; knit two to- 
to feel the stitches, slide them off the needle, } gether, and pass the slip-stitch over. ' 

&c. The touch of this finger is so delicate that 3 Re Slip. 

by using it constantly you will soon be able to we R. Raise. 

knit in ‘the dark. : 'T.K. Twisted knitted stitch. 
Riveep Kxrrrinc.—Knit and purl alternately > TP. Twisted purl stitch. 
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WHEEL AND LEAF PATTERN. 
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DIRECTIONS HOW TO MAKE A FUCHSIA 





BY MRS. A. M. HOLLINGSWORTH. 








MATERIALS. 
paper, small green cups, stamens made of pink ; the buds. 





Carmine paper, purple tissue, and stamens can be had ready prepared, also 





Mannillo or thread, green leaves, twisting paper, 3 - 
&e. $ *Marrrrans ror Making Paper Firowrrs.— 
Cut an equal number of No. 1 and 2, No. 1 ; Tissue paper of various colors, carmine paper 
of the carmine paper, No. 2 of the purple tissue ; for Pinks, Dabliag; and red Roses, variegated for 
ST) Secon eA GE EN om OMe ; Japonicas, Pinks, &c., wire, wax, gum arabic, 
Eero 5 : re Same as \ stamens, pipes, green leaves, calyx, sprays, cups 
directed for Honeysuckle; the purple petals? for roses and buds, all the small flowers being of 
should be moulded in the hand with the medium } sixty varieties, can be obtained ready stamped 
sized moulder; touch the stamen with gum to} of Mrs. A. M. Hollingsworth’s Fancy Store, No. 
Te aNn cho: tatule miro nom eton clin Fontan 3 82 North Ninth Street, Philadelphia. Orders by 
P Le iy Sik P or 2s mail punctually attended to. A box, with mate- 
purple first, then the carmine; finish with a yials for a large bouquet or basket, sent, by mail, 
small green cup; branch like No. 8. Leaves on receipt of one dollar, post-paid. 
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BABY’S BASSINET COVER IN PERSIAN CROCHET. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





Turs beautiful article, an engraving of which s which consists of one of the long knitting pins 
we give in the front of the number, is arranged 3 haying the exact resemblance of the usual crochet 
for execution in a new stitch, partaking half of {needle at its end. This allows a great number 
the nature of crochet and half of a sort of knit-$ of loops to be on the needle, and consequently 
ting. It requires a needle made for the purpose, S articles of very large size to be Eee To 
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commence the Baby’s Bassinet Cover, a simple ; as in the first row. It must be remembered, that 
chain is worked in the usual crochet stitch the } the first row is used only in commencing, it being 
length required. We do not call this a row, but $ the second and the third which in reality form 
simply the foundation for the first row of the i the pattern. This work is also done backward 
Persian Crochet, which is done as follows:— {and forward without turning the work or break- 
Work one chain into each stitch, retaining each } ing off the wool. The Baby’s Bassinet Cover is 
stitch upon the needle, so that at the end of the } extremely pretty worked in stripes, five striper 
row all the loops are on the needle in the same $ of white Berlin wool, and five of a soft pink ox 
way as in knitting. his forms the first row. 3 pretty blue, either of which are extremely suit 

The second is done as follows:—Make one, put $ able. 

your needle under the wool, and draw it through} But it must be remembered, that the colorea 
two loops, dropping them off the needle. Repeat wool must always be joined on at the right hand, 
the last stitch to the end of the row, when but in commencing the colored stripe. A narrow 
one stitch will be left on the needle. This row} border must be added. The one we have given 
gives the work the appearance of having loops } is composed of three rows of the two colors, say 
on its surface. The third row:—Miss the out-} white, blue and white of five chain looped in, on 
side stitch, and put the needle into the first loop, § the last row eight stitches of single crochet are 
drawing the wool through, and each successive ‘ worked into every loop with the blue wool, giving 
loop the same, retaining them all on the needle } it the appearance of a button-hole edge. 
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ESCALLOP SHELL FRINGE IN CROCHET. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





Tuts pretty fringe, an engraving of which we , One long, three chain over the last, making the 
give in the front of the number, must be worked ‘ bars always come over each other, continue all 
with a reference to the purpose for which it igi round the scollop, six chain, five single, six 
intended, in either coarse or fine cotton. Another } chain, repeat. Gth row: One long, four chain, 
row added to it, and worked in coarse cotton, $ continue round the scollop, six chain, three 
makes a very handsome finish to a light summer § single, six chain, repeat. 7th row: One long, 
counterpane. sfive chain, repeat all round, six chain, one 

In working it to go round a coyer, it can ‘ single, six chain, repeat. 8th row: Chain seven, 
always be joined at the corners without showing § loop in short, continue all round. This row is 
the slightest blemish, and this prevents so long} the one on which the fringe is tied in. The top 
a portion being worked in one piece. Make a 3 is finished by seven chain loop in. The last row 
chain, on which work one long, one chain, in} work eight single on cach loop. This forms a 
every alternate loop. 8rd row: Twenty-two ‘sort of button-hole scollop. The fringe is tied 
chain, loop in single, six chain, nine single, six 3 into each loop according to the length and thick- 
chain, loop in, continue twenty-two chain, &c. ‘ ness required, but about three inches long and 
4th row: Work one long, three chain, into every } fourteen threads in thickness makes a very pretty 
alternate loop of the last twenty-two chain, six } size—that is, when cut before being inserted, 
chain, seven single, six chain, repeat. 5th row: * seven threads, six inches long, for each knot. 
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A BED=BRO0OM SLIPPER FOR A LADY. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








Marerrans.—One ounce each of bright violet $ stone-color; 12 de 2ch;12del tight ch. (This 
and stone-color 4-thread Berlin wool; a pair of ‘ ch at the end is to prevent any diminution of 
cork socks. No.2 Penelope hook. 2% yards of } the number of stitches on either side, but is 
violet binding ribbon; 4 yards of violet satin § never worked into, and merely permits the hook 
ribbon, one inch wide, 3 to be inserted in the first stitch.) 

This slipper is worked in stripes alternately $ Continue working and increasing in the same 
of violet and stone-color, in ridged crochet, that ¢ manner, till 9 violet and 8 stone-color rows are 
is, by always taking back loops instead of the $ completed; run a piece of white cotton in centre 
front. $ of the violet row. Now work 9 more violet rows, 

Viotnt.—21 ch turn back; 40 de 1 ch T; (or ‘ increasing these as before; but work the 9 stone- 
turn on reverse side;) loop in the stone-color to § color rows without increasing. 
this violet ch; pull the’ violet wool as tight as} Now count 11 stitches from the centre; com- 
possible. $mence on the 12th stitch from centre, and work 

Make another tight ch of the stone-color; now $ 21 rows of violet and the same of stone-color, to 
10 de; (taking back loops;) 2 ch 10 more de. $form one side; but omitting to work the 22 
This row is now increased to 22 loops; make 1 ; stitches which form the instep. Now work the 
ch T. Gut off the violet to within an inch of the $ other side the same, and, when completed, turn 
de. Son drab side; crochet the two sides together at 

Viornr.—Loop into the stone color; pull the the back. Cut the ends of wool off round the 
latter yery tight; make another tight ch in the g edges, but not too close; bind the upper part 
violet; work 11 de 2 ch; 11 more de 1 ch T. 3 with narrow ribbon, and sew the under round 
Cut off the stone-color as the violet. $ the cork sole, but sewing it inside, so that the 

Sronz-Cotor.—Loop it into the violet ch; ‘ stitches will not show through. ‘The quilled 
pull the latter tight; another tight ch in the eee should be about an inch in width. 
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: MOURNING PURSE. 





BY MRS, JANE WEAVER. 





‘Marurrans.—One and a half skeins black} Make a chain of five, and close it into a round 
crochet silk, No. 2, (French.) Nine skeins of $ with the silk. 
silver thread. ‘Tassels as represented in the } ist Round.—Se, 2 in 1 all round. 
engraving, of black and silver, and slides tos 2nd Round.—Silver and black, + 1 silver, and 
match. Crochet hook, No. 21. $1 black, + 10 times. 

Of course this purse can be made in any other ’ 8rd Round.—} 1 silver on silver, 2 black on 
combinations of colors, and being extremely sim- 1, + 10 times. 


ple, is very suitable for a learner. eS 








70 CORNER FOR HANDKERCHIEF. 
7th Round.—} 5 silver on ‘4, 3 black on 2, t 
10 times. 
8th Round.—+ 1 silver on the same stitch as 
last black, 1 more silver, + 8 black on centre 3 
of 5 silver, 2 silver, 2 black on centre 1 of 8, 2 
silver, + 9 times. 8 black, 2 silver, 2 black. 
9th Round.—y 1 silver on last stitch, 1 more 
ilver, + 2 black, 1 silver, (on centre of 8 black,) 
black, 2 silver, 1 black, 2 silver, + 9 times. 
10th Round.—+ 1 black, 8 silver, 1 black, 2 
silver, 1 black, + 9 times. The 10th time finish 
with 2 black. 
11th Round.—} 2 silver, 2 black, 1 silver, 2 
lack, 2 silver, 2 black on 1, ¢ 9 times. Tho 
Oth 2 black on 2. 
12th Round.—+ 1 black, 2 silver, 3 black, 2 
silver, 3 black, + 10 times. 
18th Round.—} 2 black, 6 silver, 4 black, + 





bo 7 


ro 


10 times. 
14th Round.—} 8 black, 8 silver, 5 black, + 
10 times. , 
Roa OT 15th Round.—} 4 black, 1 silver, 6 black, + 
10 times. 


16th Round.—All silk, without increase. 

17th and 18th Round,—All silk, + 5 de in 1, 
miss 4 + 22 times. In the 18th and all following 
rounds, the 5 dc are worked in the centre of the 
5 de of the previous one. 

19th Round.—The same, in silver, with 1 chain 
between every 5 de. 

Repeat these three rounds, 2 in silk, and 1 in 
silver, 5 times. 

For the opening, with silk only, + 1 de, 1 ch, 
miss 1, + work backward and forward twenty 
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Form again into a round, and work the 17th, 


4th Round.—} 2 silver on 1, 2 black on 2, + $ 18th, and 19th rounds, as before, but.7 times in- 
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10 times. stead of 5, 

5th Round.—+} 8 silver on 2, 2 black on 2, + To close it up, work a row of se, taking the 
10 times. $ stitches of both sides. 

6th Round.—} 4 silver on 8, 2 black on 2, ti Work round the opening in sc, with silver 
10 times, < thread. 
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CORNER FOR HANDKERCHIEF. 
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BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





As many fair readers will make our acquaint- sign will be clearly marked, and require no 
ance, for the first time, with this number, we ‘further trouble. When any paris of the pattern 
give here directions for transferring this and Sare repeated—as the quarters of a cushion or a 
similar patterns in embroidery. Scrape some aude or the scallops of a flounce—haye 
red or blue chalk; brush it lightly over a sheet 3 only the pounced pattern of one quarter or sec- 
of thin tissue paper, shake off the loose grains, ‘tion, and mark all from that one. It will be 
lay the chalked side of the paper on the muslin, found a much more accurate mode than that of 
and over it the pattern, which you will trace } making the whole paper pattern perfect. 
with a hard, sharp-pointed pencil, and the de-3 - 
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THE SCARF MANTLE 





BY EMILY H. MAY. 








WE give, this month, a pattern for a beautiful, § one plain, so that our subscribers may see how 
new style summer mantle; and also a diagram § to put the paper together. It is possible that 


by which to cui it out. Sthe pattern given may require to have more 
No. 1. A Front. taken out of the neck, so that it will show the 
No. 2. Half the Back. ¢shoulders. It must be observed, that it is 


Join the two pieces at A A and B B, along the 8 slightly cut up to give freedom tothe arm, The 
shoulder seam. We give one half trimmed, and * diagram is on the next page. 
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DIAGRAM OF SCARF MANTLE. 
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PATTERNS IN NEEDLEWORK. 
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BAND AND SLEEVE OF CHEMISE. 
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INSERTION. 
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EDGING. SHIRT FRONT. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. ; Acins iF TAKEN IN Excess Farat.—tt is a habit, with many 
To Make anp ManacE AN AQuantumM.—As aquariums are } Persons, to take acids, especially vinegar, in excess. When 
becoming very fashionable, and as we have been solicited to } Fy Aaaetaate Siena ee 
describe how they are made and managed, we devote part ‘ : : 2s . are 
of a page to the subject, this month. Heretofore, the direc- § seats aoe ee a it aes oe ion 
tions for filling aquariums, published in various newspapers $ Sea ae is S : oC en a oe a ain see yl 
and magazines, haye been copied, unaltered, from English ache’ wavadiiietiaa tacort oma o horns ian 
Fite aaa 4 tS . , 
z eels cee miata aia, 3 Wit dread to be considered “fat,” can actually arrest tho dis- 
are sat all to be found here. ? Bae appearance of those graceful curves, and preserve their sylph- 
To the uninitiated, we would say that an Aquarium is a } HKe figures, by drinking freely of vinegar; but it will be at 
selfsupporting, selfrenovating collection, in which the yari- ° = aroen chapel oder ee aE a 
ous influences of animal and vegetable life balance each Sere Vomaoh ss es 
other, and maintain, within the vessel, a correspondence of ; Re eae ethos _— ag a 
action, which preserves the whole. The water is not to be : =e y 2 ays; Ss = 
changed at all, or only at rare intervals, because growing } stances enjoyed good health; she pine Waly. plump, had a good 
plants always form a feature in the collection, and because } “PPetite, and a complexion blooming with roses and lilies. 
such plants, in a state of healthy growth, exhale more $ She began to look upon her plumpness with suspicion; for 
oxygen than they absorb, and thus supply to the fishes ; her mother was yery fat, and she was afraid of becoming like 
¥ a 2 * R + 
what the latter require, for maintaining healthy respiration; ; her. Accordingly, she fonsn|ted . sae who ae her 
and the water thus remains unchanged. The bottom should $ a ete — ie re ie a at oa 
be composed of coarse river sand or pebbles, which should § ate a oh a 5 Ea rae ae - ae ce 
be thoroughly washed before being placed in the tank—the ° 7a Sue ai rao en = os P : heb chee bet 
plants should then be arranged and planted, before the 3 fe Sees = 2s Sate ece 5 ff a iedees 
water is introduced; and any common aquatic weeds will 3 3 
answer, if they are found aoe etiteely under water: a ° Slight cold, which would go off. Meantime, from dry it be- 
few of the most desirable for such a purpose are the Ana- 3 A ne ee i oe abe oink a . cient = ae 
charis, Myriophyllum, Valisnerea, Potamogeton, Ranuncu- § 193 her body became lean, and wasted away; night sweats, 
lus, and Canna Vulgaris. The plants should become well 3 and swelling of the feet and of the legs succeeded.” In short 
5 aris. F 
settled in the water for a day or two, before the fishes aro § She died. We fear, too, that this was only one case out of 
admitted. The first thing to guard against is overstocking aay 
with animal life; taking large fish with small, two or three Toe Bra w OC u00D—Too many parents, in the 
ji NN CHILD: — a f 
eee ea a yee 8 a re er a ve 3 United States especially, are given to forcing the intellectual 
attempted; anda A as ite a5 ae arge, ths sige or a 5 8 ¢ development of their children. To have prodigies of learning 
Deitpancl ue mos tesiraD Ie, Sane, HeuBEcdace) 3 in comparative infancy, they sacrifice the health, if not the 
the roach and the carp, or gold fish, are probably the most 3 lives of their victims. Sir Henry Holland, in his “Mental 


desiree pire ToOne oy RYO GUCEUE seuss objec: § Physiology,” has left his testimony against this practice. 
tionable on account of his carnivorous nature, and there are ° “It is a fact,” he writes, “attested by experien ce, that the 


: . \ 
other kinds which the aquarian soon learns to Banish from 3 memory may be seriously injured by pressing upon it too 
He Bank, Snails and mussels are Been ty us c omplste:the 3 hardly and continuously in early life. Whatever theory we 
Opera MORE gr tho tank theysn erforming the duties of scayen- 5 hold as to this great function of our nature, it is certain that 
gers, the snails by eating off the objectionable growths, and $ its powers are only gradually developed; and that if forced 
the mussels by strainifig off of matters held in suspension e 


r B } into premature exercise, they are impaired by the effort. 
Ww $ x s 
in the water. There should be three to four snails to every 8 mis is im, indeed, of general import, lying to tl 


gallon of water, and one mussel to every two or three gal- } condition and culture of every faculty of body and min ae 
te ae = ee ue ete ti sides but singularly to the one we are now considering, which 
Me it is a: cok a onesie She a See * : forms in one sense the foundation of intellectual life. A 

te E 2 e g ene as regulated exercise, short of fatigue, is improving to it, but 
an additional supply of snails. Be careful to keep the tank § 


to refrain fr: ding it b ta: 
free from decaying matter, animal or vegetable. Tho tank we, oe oe as eaeeeee SA oe tay ak tees Soe sot oe 
: 2 - laborious efforts in early life, and before tho instrument is 
can be made in the shape of a square box, with sides of 


glass, and open at top; or it may be constructed in a more strengthened to its work, or it decays under our hands.” 
ass, 3 


fancltul:shepey If expense fir Ohi ests Work 38 tHe Law or Narure.—the habits of children 
s 


ENGLISHMEN AND Dinners.—Among the good things, which proye that occupation is congenial to our nature; for they 


we find in that racy new book, “The Wit of Douglas Jer- delight in being busy: they are fond of employment for its 
rold,” is a hit at the English habit of celebrating everything } OW" Sake; being ignorant of the value of time, their instinct 
with a dinner. “If an earthquake,” said Jerrold, “wero to ° tells them that their happiness consists in doing something. 
engulph England to-morrow, they would manage to meet 3 Occupation mitigates a great part of earthly troubles. All 
and dine somewhere among the rubbish, just to celebrate the $ have trials, griefs, and disappointments in a greater or lesser 
event.’ § degree; but, whether afflicted in body or mind, occupation 

— $ is the best prescription; it will blunt the edge of the sharpest 

Loss px Love.— Nobody ever lost anything by love,” said 3 grief, and enable us 

& sage-looking person. “That’s not true,” said a lady, who $ 


“To brave the blast, and dare the storm, 
heard the oe <, “for I once lost three nights’ sleep.” : In humble, calm serenity.” 
é 
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A Cuarce or Pracrarism.—A correspondent of the “Cleve- ¢ 
land Review” affirms that the following poem was written % 
many years ago by an English lady, and suggests that it 3 
may haye furnished the hint to Poe for his “Raven.” A 5 
chargo of plagiarism is always a delicate one, and even when 
priority of publication can be proved, cannot always be 
maintained; for the history of literature, as well as the ex- 
perience of every writer, establishes the fact that similar 
ideas often occur originally to different persons. In this 
particular case the entire evidenco against Poe consists of 
tho assertion of an unknown correspondent, who does not 
even give the name of the supposed author of the poem. 
Besides, the similarity, between the “Raven” and the fol- 
towing, is hardly such as to justify a charge of plagiarism. 
Tho most that can be said is that one poem might have sug- 
gested the other. 
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From thy dim and drear dominions 
On the night’s Plutonian shore, 
Oft Lsee thy dusky pinions 
Hovering darkly round my door— 
i See the shadow of thy pinions 
Glance along the moonlit floor. 


Often from the oak-wood glooming, 
On some high ancestral tower, 

From the lurid distance looming— 
Some high, solitary tower— 

I can hear thy storm-cry booming 
Through the lonely, midnight hour. 





There I see thee grimly gliding— 

See thy black plumes waving slow— 
Tn its hollow casements hiding, 

When their shadows yawn below, 
To the sullen tarn confiding 

The dark secrets of their woe, 
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When the midnight stars are burning ¢ 

In their cressets silver clear— 8 

When Ligew’s spirit yearning 8 
For the earth life, wanders near— 

Where Morella’s soul, returning, 3 

Weirdly whispers, “I am here.” : 

$ 

: 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 
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8 
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Then all night I see thee wheeling 
Round a couch of India’s loom, 
Where a shrouded form congealing, 
In the ceremeuts of the tomb, 
Sleeps beneath the vaulted ceiling 
~ Of Rowena’s bridal room. 


Once, within a realm enchanted, 
On a fair isle of the leas, 
‘ By unearthly visions haunted, 
By unearthly melodies, 
Where the evening sunlight slanted 
Golden through the garden trees. 


Where the dreamy moonlight dozes, 
Where the earthly violets dwell, 
Listening to the silvery closes 
Of a lyric loved so well, 
Suddenly among the roses 
Like a cloud thy shadows fell. 


Once, when Ulalume lies sleeping, 
Hard by Auber’s haunted meer, 

With the ghouls a vigil keeping 
On that night of all the year, 

Came thy sounding pinions, sweeping, 
Through the leafless woods of Wier! 


s 
: 
Oft with Proserpine I wander, , 
On the night’s Plutonian shore, , 
Hoping, fearing, while I ponder 
On thy loved and lost Lenore; ‘ 
On the demon doubts that sunder Q 
Soul from soul forever more. 


Trusting, though with sorrow laden, 
That when life’s dark dream is o’er, $ 
By whatever name the maiden 3 
Lives within thy mystic lore, x 
Lives, in that far distant Aidenn, 3 
Shall his Charmion meet once more, 


Purse rn Crocurt.—This beautiful purse, which we have 
printed in colors, is to be worked in crochet; and needs no 
direction, the pattern being a sufficient guide. 


perce rnc ree. 
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Some Ory Eprrapns.—Pettigrew tells of an epitaph, in a 
country church-yard, as follows:— 
“My wife’s dead, 
Thererlet her lie; 
Sho is atrest, — « 
And so am I.” 
This, from a Welsh church-yard, is very like an “Trish 
bull.” oa 
“Tere lies John Thomas 
And his three children dear 
Two buried at Oswestry, 
And one buried here.” 


Hero is one of unequalled beauty :-— 


“She took the cup of Life to sip, 
Too bitter ’twas to drain; 

She meekly put it from her lip, 
And went to sleep again.” 


Wow Wr Keep Our Promisss.—In the Prospectus for 1858, 
we promised to give a copy-right novelet by Mrs. South- 
worth; an original novelet by Mrs, Stephens; and an original 
novelet by Charles J. Peterson. ‘The first we have already 
published. The second is begun in this number, The last 
will be published as soon as Frank Leo Benedict?s novel is 
finished. We shall thus have fulfilled our promise with ro- 
gard to the three novelets, besides giving one extra, and that 
not the worst of them. What other Magazine can say the 
same? For many years, the newspaper press has compli- 
mented us on the superiority of our contributors; but in 
future the stories, novelets, &c., of “ Peterson,” will be better 
than ever. 


Tim VILLAGE Scno0L.—The engraving, this month, is after 
a very celebrated picture; and one that fully deserves its 
reputation. What humor! What spirit! The cost of en- 


3 graving this fine embellishment was more than twice tho 


ordinary price. But so long as the public sustains us so 
liberally, so long will we spare no expense to make “ Peter- 
son” excel, not only in literature, but in illustrations. 

New Musto.—We have received from Oliver Ditson & Co., 
Boston, two new lyrics, the words and music of both by J. 
II. McNaughton. One is called “ My Home is a Cave by the 
dark Sea Wave,” and the other, “Father and Mother, a song 
for the Home Circle”? We have also received from the 
author, J.B. Menny, Philadeiphia, the “National Song,” 
dedicated to'Miss Ernestine Laban, of St. Mary’s, La. 

Youna Amertca.— Johnny,” said a mother to a soh, nino 
years old, “go and wash your face: Tam ashamed to see you 
coming to dinner with so dirty a mouth.” “TI did wash it, 
mamma,” he said, and feeling his upper lip, ho added, 
gravely, “I guess it must be a moustache coming.” 

WHAT WE OAN ALL Be—We cannot all of us be beautiful, 
but the pleasantness of a good-humored look is denied to 
none. We can all of us increase and strengthen the family 
affections and the delights of home. 





were. 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Mary Derwent. By Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
Philada: P. B. Peterson & Brothers —We noticed, in our last 
number, this work, by our co-editor, as announced for pub- 
lication. We now welcome an early copy to our table, in all 
the beauty of type and paper which distinguishes the duo- 
decimo publications of T. B. Peterson & Brothers. As it was 
“Mary Derwent,” in its original crude state, that first gave 
Mrs, Stephens her national reputation; so the same novel, in 
its present perfected condition, will be that one of her numer- 
ous works by which she will, we think, like best to be remem- 
pered. The scene is laid in oe »cautiful valley of Wyoming, 
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and the work breathes the fragranco and charm of this 
poetic spot, on every page. A series of exquisite pictures, 
diversified by stirring incidents, fascinate the reader, till 
he or she catches the inspiration of the spot, and warms 
under the author’s genius. The work is a brilliant epic in 
prose. It has all the absorbing interest of Indian noyels, 
without their often shocking details; all the romance of a 
pure love story, without the least bit of sentimentalism. We 
do not say this in any partial spirit. The public verdict, 
long ago, placed Mrs. Stephens at the head of American 
female novelists, not merely on account of her remarkable 
power, but also because of her faithfulness as an artist. 
And of this latter quality, “Mary Derwent,” as it now ap- 
pears, is a striking illustration; for, when compared with 
the prize-story, on which it is founded, it shows what a won- 
ferful improvement time and study works, even on a first- 
rate intellect. 

“The Wit and Opinions of Douglas Jerrold. Collected by § 
his son, Blanchard Jerrold. 1 vol.,12 mo, Boston: Ticknor 


& Fields, Philada: 7. B. Peterson & Brothers—Though 
necessarily imperfect, from the impossibility of recovering 


everything that its hero said, this book gives, nevertheless, ° 


a better ideaof Jerrold’s wit than all we have read of it $ 
heretofore. Many of the remarks are as full of wisdom as 
others are of point. Reading these pithy sayings, we regret 
the more that so many are lost forever, through the prover- 
bial treachery of memory. Still, there is enough left to pre- 
serve something of the aroma of Jerrold’s wit, and to justify, 
in part, the high reputation he enjoyed, among his associ- 
ates, while living. A pleasant article might be compiled, 
merely by culling the best of the good things in the work 
before us. 


Wyoming. Its History, Stirring Incidents, and Romantic 
Adventures. By George Peck, D. D., with Illustrations. 
vol. 12 mo, New York: Harper & Brothers—The author 
of this volume has enjoyed unusual facilities for the study 
of the history and localities of Wyoming. It was forty years 


ago when he first visited that lovely valley; and his acquaint ; 


ance has been kept up with it ever since, The work con- 
tains a brief annal of Wyoming, followed by a series of his- 
toric scenes, which, in the iene own words, “constitute ¢ 
natural amplifications of the general outline.” Many excel- 
lent engravings, from drawings taken in the valley, embel- 
lish the volume. The book appears at an opportune moment, 
when tho novel of “Mary Derwent,” by our co-editor, is at- 
tracting attention again to the valley of Wyoming. 


Quentin Durward. By the author of “ Waverly.” 2 vols. 
Boston: Yicknor & Fields. Philada: T. B. Peterson & 
Brothers.—The thirty-second and thirty-third volumes of the 
already famous “Household Edition” of Scott’s novels. Next 
to “Ivanhoe,” as a master-piece of the romantic fiction, 
comes “Quentin Durward;” and on the continent of Europe, 
it is considered, we believe, better than “Ivanhoe.” We 
have so often spoken of the merits of this edition, that we 
can only say, at present, that its superiority in paper, typo- 
graphy, &c., is faithfully kept up. 

A Woman's Thoughts about Woman. By the author of 
“John Halifax.” 1vol..12 mo. New York: Rudd & Carle- 

ton.—Every woman, interested in the destinies of her sex, 
ought to read this work, The reputation of Miss Mulock 
alone would be sufficient to recommend it; but we speak 
“by the card” when we say that it is one of the best ever 
written on the subject. Weare glad to hear that it is having 
a large sale. 


Fred Markham in Russia; or the Boy Travelers in the 
Land of the Czar. By N. B. Kingston. 1 vol.,12 mo. 
York: Harper d: Brothers —This is just the book to fascinate 
aboy. Stirring incident is combined, however, with descrip- 
tions of scenery and manners, so as to mingle instruction 
with amusement. The volume is full of spirited illustrations. 
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Ursula. A Tale of Country Life. By Miss Sewell. 
vols., 12 mo. New York: D. Appleton & Co—The usual 
merits which characterize the works of this author distin- 

guish “Ursula.’? Like “Amy Herbert,” “Ivors,’ “Dynevor 

Terrace,” and others of Miss Sewell’s former fictions, it is 
full of quiet domestic scenes, and breathes throughout a 
calm, religious air. Some of the characters in the present 
novel, however, seem to us better drawn than usual in this 
writer’s books. A succession of incidents, skillfully man- 
aged, keeps up the interest from the first acta to the last. 
The volumes are neatly printed, 
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PARLOR AMUSEMENTS, 


¢ To TAKE A Pen AND INK Skercu or your F'arenp.—Take a 
} soft quill pen, with plenty of ink in it, and a strip of paper 
5 that will not absorb too readily; ask a person to write his or 
$ her name thereon, in bold and deep characters; then, in- 
; stantly, before it can have time to dry in the least degrce, 
double the paper in the centre of the writing, lengthways, 
rub the two folds together on the unwritten side with the 
? thumb; then open the fold. and you will have the result. In 
3 all names, by some magical process, there is an indication 
$ of a face. The dots for the eyes and nose are afterwards 
added. 
* In some names, where the letter “I” occurs more than 
once, also the “tailed” letters, the effect is most ludicrous, 
and sure to elicit roars of laughter. 

“Tt never occurred to me,” adds the lady who favored us 
with this pastime, “that this sport conld be turned to ac- 
count; till a week or two since, I was sitting amongst a very 
grave party, perpendicular as conyentionalism could make 
8 them; certain it was, their gravity nearly upset me, when I 
introduced this pastime, and a merrier set of elves never 
sported in the sunshine, than we did under the gaslight. 
Many letters were torn up, all the envelopes that could bo 
2 mustered; then we went begging for paper, and, shame, be it 
said, hours flew by over this amusement; while all the party 
took home portraits of their friends to mystify them with.” 

AN Eaq@ pur mro A Patanr.—tTo accomplish this seeming 
$ incredible act, requires the following preparation:—You 
must take an egg and soak it in strong vinegar, and in pro- 
cess of time its shell will become quite soft, so that it may 
bo extended lengthways without breaking; then inserteit 
into the neck of a small bottle, and by pouring cold water 
upon it, it will reassume its former figure and hardness. This 
is really a complete curiosity, and baffles those who are not 
in the secret to find out how it is accomplished. 
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ART RECREATIONS. 


Tim Best PICTURES PXPRESSLY FOR GRECIAN AND ANTIQUE 
§ Parntrng.—Published by J. E. Tilton, Salem, Mass. Direc- 
tions to our new style of antique painting on glass, Oriental 
; painting, Grecian painting, and Potichomanie, furnished, full 
; and complete, on receipt of one dollar, with directions for 
g yarnish, &c. Purchasers of our goods to the amount of five 
; dollars, will be entitled to directions free. Persons ordering 
y directions for one dollar, and after buying the materials to the 
} above amount, may deduct the one dollar paid for directions. 
; Hrawatna’s Woorna.—From Longfellow’s late Indian Le- 
8 § gend. Size of plate, fourteen by eighteen inches. Price, one 
3 dollar and fifty cents. With full directions for painting. 
: Colors used and how to mix. Post-paid. 
2 THe Farm Yarp.—Painted by J. Herring. An elegant 
engraving, new. Size of plate, thirteen by nineteen inches. 
With full directions for 
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3 Price, one dollar and fifty cents. 
§ painting. Post-paid. 

% Les OrpHerines.—A fine engraving from a celebrated 
< French painter. Two figures, sisters. Size of plate, nine by 
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eleven inches. Price, post-paid, with full directions for ¢ 
painting, one dollar. 5 

Typ Juws-Harp Lesson.—A beautiful picture, new, painted § 
by Brunet. Engraved by Grozelier. Companion to “The 3 
Little Bird.” Size of plate, eight and a half by ten and a 8 
half inches. Price, post-paid, with directions for painting, 
sixty cents. 8 

Tue Lirr.s Brrp—A beautiful picture, new, painted by § 
Brunet. Engraved by Grozelier. Companion to “Jews-harp 2 
Lesson.” Size of plate, eight and a half by ten and a half § 
inches. Price, post-paid, with directions, sixty cents. 

{wo Copies FoR ORIENTAL PariiNG.—In imitation of laid 3 
India work. They are new and beautiful designs for tables § 
and folios. One is a handsome wreath, with fountain, birds, 
&c. The other is an elegant vase of flowers, with birds’- 
nests, birds, butterflies, &c. Price, fifty cents each, or eighty 
cents for the pair, nicely done up on & roller, and post-paid. 

Tumry VARIETIES OF SMALL Mezzorrnts.—Suitable for 
trial, for Grecian and Antique painting. Price, thirteen cents 
each, or one dollar and twenty cents per dozen, post-paid. 

AM engravings from any publisher sent free of postage, on 
receipt of price. The best copies selected with care. Cir- 
eulars of information, price of artists’ goods, frames, &c., sent 
on application, enclosing one stamp for return postage. 
Other new engravings are to be soon published, of which 
notice will be given to our customers. Address, 

J. E. TILTON, PupiisHEr, 
No. 188 Essex Street, Salem, Mass. 

And dealer, wholesale and retail, in every description of 

Artists’ goods. 
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ORIGINAL RECEIPTS FOR PRESERVES. 


>) Preserve Crab Apples—Wash your fruit—cover the 
pottom of your preserving-kettle with grape leaves, put in 
the apples, hang them over the fire with the addition of a 
very little water, cover them closely, and do not let them 
poil, but only simmer gently until they become yellow. 
Then take out of your kettle, and spread them over a largo 
dish to cool; after this pare, and core them, put them again 
into your kettle, with fresh vino leaves, and hang them over 
the fire, leaving them simmer (not boil) until they become 
green. Then take them out of the kettle, weigh them, and 
allow one pound of sugar to each pound of fruit. Add to the 
sugar just enough water to dissolve it. When the sugar is 
quite dissolved, boil it and skim it, and then put in your 
fruit, and boil it until it is quite soft. Place the fruit in 
jars, and pour the warm syrup over it. 

To Preserve Cherries—Morella cherries must be stoned 

and then measured; to twelve pints take four pounds of 
sugar. Put your cherries and the juice into a preserving 
kettle—but do not add the sugar—and boil them for four 
hours, stirring often to prevent them from burning; then 
add the sugar and boil gently for one hour longer, stirring 
pretty constantly. Carnation cherries must be cut open. 
Take half their weight of sugar, and make a candy syrup; 
then put in your cherries and boil till clear. 
’ Peach Chips.—Pare and slice your peaches, and boil them 
clear in a syrup made with half their weight of sugar; lay 3 
them on dishes in the sunlight, and turn them until they $ 
become dry. Pack them in pots, sifting powdered sugar $ 
over each layer of chips. If any of the syrup remains, con- 
tinue the process with other peaches. 

To Preserve Pine Apples.—Cut them into thin slices, (after : 
carefully paring them,) and sprinkle them with sifted sugar 3 
the night before preserving them. Boil them slowly in a 3 
thick syrup of loaf sugar, pound for pound. Twenty minutes 
will be sufficient for boiling your fruit. 

Peach Jam—To twelve pounds of peaches take four 3 
pounds of sugar; boil the fruit tender, press them through 3 
a sieve, and boil them three hours, stirring them constantly. ° 
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To Preserve Water Melon Rind.—Divest the rind of its 
outer skin, and cut it into various pretty and fanciful 
shapes; put them into alum water, sufficient to coyer them. 
The alum water is prepared by placing in water a piece of 
alum the size of a hazel nut to each pound of the rind. Let 
the rind remain in the alum water for twenty-four hours: 
then put it, with fresh alum water into your preserving- 
kettle, and boil it well for an hour; then take out the rind, 
and place it in cold water. Whilst there, prepare your syrup, 
by adding half a pint of water to one pound and a quarter 
of sugar; boil it over a slow fire, and whilst boiling put in 
your spices, which must consist of race ginger, cloves, mace, 
&c., according to your taste. After the syrup is sufficiently 
boiled, add in the rind, and boil it slowly until it becomes 
clear and green. 

To Preserve Cucumbers.—Let them remain in salt, water 
for two or three days, and then soak them in fresh water 
for several days, after which boil them in a solution of alum 
water until they become clear; then take them out, and put 
them in cold water; when cold, cnt a slit in them length- 
wise, and fill it with mace and lemon peel, after taking out 
the seeds of the cucumber. Tie a string around them, and 
prepare a good syrup. Take one pound of sugar to one 
pound of cucumbers, put in the fruit and boil until it is 
sufficiently cooked; take out the cucumbers, and boil the 
syrup until thick enough, and then pour it over them. 

To Dry Cherries—Stone your fruit, and save the juice: 
weigh your cherries, and allow one pound of brown sugar 
to three pounds of the fruit. Boil it with the juice, put the 
cherries in, and stew them for fifteen or twenty minutes; 
take out the cherries, drain off the syrup, and lay the fruit 
on dishes to dry. Keep the syrup, and pour it over the 
cherries, a little at a time, according as they dry—turning 
them over frequently. When all the syrup is used, pack 
the fruit in pots, sprinkling a little sifted sugar between the 
layers. 

Peaches in’ Brandy.—Plunge your peaches in boiling lye; 
wipe them carefully with asoft cloth, in order to divest 
them of the down, skin, and lay them in cold water; to one 
pound of fruit take half a pound of sugar, and as much 
water as will cover it. Boil and skim the syrup, then put 
in your peaches, let them cook until you can run a straw 
through them, and lay them on dishes to cool. Boil your 
syrup until it becomes thick, and then pour over your 
peaches equal quantities of brandy and of syrup 
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ORIGINAL RECEIPTS FOR PUDDINGS. 


A Bread and Butter Pudding.—Cut some slices of bread 
moderately thick, paring off the crust, and butter them 
nicely. Butter a deep dish, and cover the bottom of it with 
slices of prepared bread. Have ready one pound of currants, 
picked, washed, and well dried, and spread one-third of them 
thickly over the bread and butter, strew some brown sugar 
over them, then a layer of bread and butter, succeeded by 
currants, and sugar. Finish with a third layer of each 
article, and pour over the whole four eggs, beaten very light, 
and mixed with a pint of milk, and a wineglassful of rosa 
water. Bake an hour; grate nutmeg over it when it is done. 
Serve it warm. 

Lemon Pudding—To six eggs, tako half a pound of sugar, 
a quarter of a pound of butter, three large tablespoonsful 
of grated bread, and one lemon carefully pared and seeded. 
Line your plates with a nice puff paste, and after the ingre- 
dients are well mixed together, pour the mixture into them. 
Bake in a slow oven; this receipt is sufficient for two pie 
plates. 

Soda Pudding. —The ingredients are: Four eggs, four tea- 
cupsful of flour, two teacupsful of sugar, one teacupful of 
melted butter, and a teaspoonful of soda, dissolved in a little 
milk. Bake in a mould, and serve it with wine sauce. 
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Poor Man's Pudding —The ingredients are: Two anda half § knife, adding, by degrees, a little cold water, until you have 
tablespoonsful of melted butter, two teacupsful of milk, one } formed a lump of stiff dough. Then sprinkle some flour on 
cupful of sugar, one pint of flour, two teaspoonsful of cream } the paste, and take it from the pan with a knife; roll it out 
of tartar sifted into the flour, and one teaspoonful of soda dis- ? into a large, thin sheet, and with a knife spread one of the 
solved in a small portion of warm water. pieces of butter all over it, at equal distances; then fold up 

The sauce for this pudding, consists of one teacupful of 3 the sheet, flour it, and roll it out again; add, in the same 
sugar, five tablespoonsful of butter, as much wine or brandy ¢ manner, another piece of butter, and repeat the process 
as is agreeable to you. Melt and mix the articles together } until it is all used. In using the rolling-pin, observe always 
by holding them oyer a boiling kettle. to roll from you, (instead of toward you.) Bake your paste 

Custard, or Pudding, for Convalescents—One pint of milk, § in a moderate oven, but rather quickly than slowly. No air 
two tablespoonsful of flour, three eggs, and as much Sugar ? must be admitted. 
as you please. Beat the eggs well, add the sugar, then the A Buttered Tart—Scald eight or ten large apples, and 
milk and flour alternately.. Put the mixture in a bowl or $ when cold skin and core them; beat the pulp very fine with 
pan, place it in another pan filled with hot water, set it {a silver spoon, and then mix in the yolks of six eggs, and 
where it will cook, and when a custard forms, take it off, and : the whites of four eggs—which must be well beaten; squeezo 
let it cool. , in the juice of a Seville orange, and mix it in with its ymad— 

Monterey Pudding—One pound of grated bread, one s shred finely—and some grated nutmeg and sugar. Melt a 
pound of suet, one pound of currants, two eggs, one wine- 3 portion of fresh butter, and beat in with the other ingre- 
glassful of brandy, half a pound of sugar, and one teacupful § dients enough of it to make the whole look like a firm, thick 
ofcream. Mix the ingredients well together, and boil the 8 cream. Make a nice puff paste, and cover your pie.dish— 
pudding in a bag for two hours. Serve it with a sauce made § carefully—with it, and then pour in the above mixture; do 
of butter, sugar, and eggs, mixed until it becomes white and $ not cover it with the paste, but let the top remain open. 
stiff. : Bako it a quarter of an hour, then slip it off the dish upon a 

Potato Pudding.—Talf a pound of butter: half a pound 3 plate, and sift fine white sugar over it. 
of butter worked to a cream; half a pound of potatoes, Pumpkin Pie—Pare your pumpkin very carefully, and 
boiled, skinned and passed through a sieve; eight drops of ; then stew it until it becomes quite soft. To one pint of 
essence of lemon; four eggs well beaten; and one teacupful 3 stewed pumpkin, add one pint of milk, one glassful of 
ofcream. Add in spices to your taste, and a small quantity 2 Malaga wine, one wineglassful of rose-water, seven eggs, 
of rose water. ; half a pound of fresh butter, one small nutmeg—grated, and 

Apple Pudding —Rub one pint and a half of stewed apples ¢ as much salt and sugar as is agreeable to you. 
through a sieve, and add five eggs, well beaten, a lump of Cream Pte.—tThis dish is made by forming a rich paste, 
butter the size of a large egg, two wineglassfuls of good : which must be spread upon the bottom of a dish; upon this 
wine, half a grated nutmeg, and sugar to your taste. Bako s must be placed a layer of butter the thickness of a cent; 
in a fine paste. < then a layer of flour; then one of sugar, (all of the same 

Boiled Indian Pudding—One quart of milk, three half 3 thickness,) and fill your dish up with cream. 
pints of Indian meal, and a gill of molasses. Mix all to-% Rice Custard Pie—Boil together three tablespoonfuls of 
gether, put it into a nice clean cloth, and let it boil for 3 rice flour, and one pint of wine. When cold, add three eggs 
Seven or eight hours; the water must be boiling when the ; well-beaten, and one tablespoonful of essence of Vanilla. 
pudding is put into it. : Put in as much sugar as suits your taste. Bake ina good 

Nursery Pudding—Stice some white bread, and pare off § pie crust. 
the crust. Pour scalding milk over it, and let it stand until 
it is well soaked, then beat it well together with four eggs, 
a small quantity of sugar, and some grated nutmeg, Bake 
in small cups half filled. 

Wine Suuce for Puddings—Dissolve some corn starch 
with boiling water, until it becomes of the thickness of clear 
starch; it must not be put over a fire, ‘To one pint of this, 
take butter the size of a teacup, somo nutmeg, sugar, wine, 
or brandy—as much ofeach article as is agreeable to you. 

Whorlleberry Pudding—The necessary ingredients are: 
One pound of flour, nine eggs, one pound of butter, one pound 
of brown sugar, two quarts of whortleberries, half a pint of 
mill, one wineglassful of wine, one wineglassful of brandy, 
and some nutmeg. Serve it with wine sauce. 

Cocoanut Pudding.—To one large cocoa-nut, grated, take 
Bix eggs, three-quarters of a pound of sugar, one-quarter of {ing the water two or threo times. Season it with salt, 


a pound of butter, one wineglassful of wine, and season with ° : : 
s ti LL flour. yee 
nutmeg to your taste. Bake in a Ane paste, pepper, a piece of butter rolled in flour, and some sweet 


. aaa « et ‘ < marjoram} add also a small portion of wine—and then stew 
Baked Batter Pudding —Mix into a batter three pints of ° it fora hort time. Your taste must decide the quantity of 
milk, nine tablespoonsful of flour, twelve eggs, and a little : seanonine, 


. Bake it for three-quarter: it § 
salt, Bake it for three-quarters of an hour, and serve its Noodles—One egg, half a pint of flour, and a little water— 
with wine or cream sauce. 2 

° just sufficient to make the paste stick together; add a little 
ne “salt. Roll out the paste very thin, sprinkle it with flour, 


¢ and place the sheets upon nice clean cloths to dry. When 


ORIGINAL RECEIPTS FOR PA STRY. 8 used, cut them up very fine. They may be used in soup; or 


Fine Puff Paste—Yo every pound of fresh butter, allow s you may prepare them similar to maccaroni. 
one pound and a quarter of flour. Sift the flour into a deep 3 Imitation Oysters—Grate twelve ears of corn, and wash 
pan, and sift some also upon a plate, to use for sprinkling 3 the cobs in a teacupful of milk; add to the above three eggs, 
and rolling, Divide the butter into four equal parts. Cut 8 two tablespoonfuls of flour, one teaspoonful of salt; form the 
up one portion into the pan of flour, and then divide the re- 2 batter into srrall cakes, and bake them on a griddle. They 
mainder ‘ito six pieces. Mix the flour and butter with a * have the flayor of oysters, and are yery nice. 
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ORIGINAL RECEIPTS FOR MADE DISHES, 


Italian Cheese—Boil a knuckle of veal; when perfectly 
cooked, strain the liquor, skim off the fat, then take tho 
bones out of the meat, chop it fine, and add one (grated) 
nutmeg, and half an ounce of each, of cloves, allspice, and 
whole pepper. Put the entire mixture on the fire to simmer 
gently, and when the liquor becomes a jelly pour it into a 
mould, and let it remain thus until the next day. By way 
of improvement, you may line your mould with hard boiled 
eggs, cut into slices. 

Kidney—Cut a kidney into small pieces, removing care- 
fully all fat and muscles. 'Then cover the kidney with cold 
} water, and let it stew slowly until it becomes tender, chang- 
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RECEHIPTS.—FASHIONS FOR JULY. 











Omelet.—To one egg take a skimmerful of milk and a small 
Portion of salt, with some pepper. Beat well together, and 
fry in butter. ‘turn it carefully. 
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MISCELLANEOUS RECHIPTS. 


A Perfumed Soap—tTake four ounces of marshmallow 
roots skinned, and dried in the shade; powder them, and 
add one ounce of starch; the same of wheaten flour; six 
drachms of pine-nut kernels, two ounces of blanched almonds, 
an ounce and a half of kernels husked, two ounces of oil of 
tartar, the same of oil of sweet almonds, and thirty grains 
of musk; thoroughly incorporate the whole, and add to every 
ounce half an ounce of florentine orris-root in fine powder; 
then steep half a pound of fresh marshmallow roots, bruised 
in the distilled water of mallows (or orange flowers,) for 
twelve hours, then squeeze out the liquor; then, with this 
liquor and the preceding powders and oils, make a stiff 
paste, to be dried in the shade, and formed into round balls. 
Yhis soap is excellent for smoothing the skin, or rendering 
the hands delicately white. 

Moths in Curpets—Camphor will not stop the ravages of 
moths after they have commenced eating. Then they pay 
no regard to the presence of camphor, cedar or tobacco. 
Nor will the dreaded and inconvenient taking up and beat- 
ing always insure success. But take a coarse, crash towel, 
and wring it out of clean water, and spread it smoothly on 
the carpet, then iron it dry with a good, hot iron, repeating 
the operation on all suspected places, and those least used. 
It does not injure the ply or color of the carpet in the least, 
as it is not necessary to press hard, heat and steam being 
the agents; and they do the work effectually on worms and 
eggs. ‘Then the camphor will doubtless prevent depreda- 
tions of the miller. 

The Most Correct and Tasty Way af Arranging Flowers 
Sor Vases—Much depends upon the formation of the vase, 
also the position in which it is to be placed. It is impera- 
tive that a due regard to the contrast of colors be studied; 
placing the larger and darker flowers in the back-ground, or 
centre, as the case may be. By no means over-crowd the 
yase—the majority of bouquets being spoilt in effect by that 
one fault: as the natural beauty and elegance is much en- 
hanced by a light and easy distribution in the arrangement. 

The Cheapest and Simplest Method for Preserving the 
Skeletons of Leaves.—Make up a book of good, stout writing 
paper, (letter size,) and fasten down each skeleton leaf (when 
thoroughly dried) to the paper by means of a fine needle 
and thread, catching hold of the centre or main stem of each 
leaf only. Beyond this nothing but care is required to keep 
them in a high state of preservation. I made up my book 
in this way three years ago, and they are as good now as 
they were the first day I put them in, 

How to take Fruit Stdins out of a Muslin Dress.—Boil a 
handful of fig leaves in two quarts of water until reduced to 
a pint. With a clean sponge, dipped in this liquor, rub the 
part affected, and the stains will be entirely removed. Or— 
Rub the part on each side with yellow soap, then tie up a 
piece of pearlash in the cloth, and soak well in hot water, or 
boil; afterward expose the stained part to the sun and air 
until removed. 

Baked Pears.—Take half a dozen of fine pears; peel them, 
cut them in halves, and take out the cores, Put them into 
a pan with a little red wine, a few cloves, half a pound of 
sugar, and some water. Set them in a moderate oven till 
tender; then put them on a slow fire to stew gently, with 
grated lemon-peel and more sugar, if necessary. 

Fire in the Chimney.—tn cases of fire in the chimney, it 
is an excellent plan to put salton the fire in the grate below, 
as it acts chemically on the flaming soot above. This has 
been found to extinguish the fire in a short time, and de- 
serves to be mofo generally known. 
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2 To Clean Paper on Walls, first lightly’ sweep off the dust 
3 with a clean broom. Divide a loaf a week old into eight 
3 parts. Take the crust in your hand, and beginning at the 
5 top of the wall, wipe it downward, in the lightest manner, 
5 with the crumb. Do not rub crossways nor upward. The 
< dirt of the paper and the crumbs will fall together. Observe, 
you must not rub more than half a yard ata stroke, and 
when all the upper part is done, go round again, beginning 
a little above where you left off. If the rubbing is not done 
, very lightly, the dirt will adhere to the paper. 
j Raspberry Sandwich—Take half a pound of sifted sugar, 
¢ half a pound of butter, two eggs, and two ounces of ground 
: rice, work them well together, then add seyen ounces of 
§ flour. Spread half this mixture upon buttered writing- 
3 paper, in a shallow tin or dish, then a layer of raspberry 
3 preserve, and next cover with the other half of the paste. 
3 Bake in a quick oven, and when required for use, cut it into 
2 thick pieces like sandwiches, having previously sifted a little 
3 lump sugar over if, 
; Lo Keep Brewer's Yeast, and Correct its Bitterness.—Pour 
% three times the quantity of water upon it, stir it well up; 
; pour the stale water off, and put on fresh every day, and it 
} will keep for weeks. All brewer's yeast should haye water 
$ poured on it, and be left to settle until the next day, it is 
then poured off, and the yeast carefully taken out, leaving a 
brown sediment at the bottom, Bread made from yeast pre- 
° pared in this way will never be bitter. 

To Remove Freckles without Discoloring the Skin —The 
following will answer your purpose:—Rectified spirits of 
wine, one ounce; water, eight ounces; half an ounce of orange- 
flower water, or one ounce of rose-water; diluted muriatic 
acid, a teaspoonful. ‘This, when properly mixed, should be 
used after washing. 

The Best Way to Obtain the Skeletons of Leaves—The 
skeletons of leaves may be obtained by soaking the leaves 
in a weak solution of sulphuric acid, which eats away all 
the body of the leaf, leaving only the fibres, in the form of 
a delicate network. 

Cherries, to Candy.—The fruit must be gathered before it 
is ripe, prick and stone them, boil clarified sugar, and pour 
it over them, 
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FASHIONS FOR JULY. 


Fia. 1—A Batt Dress oF shA GREEN Satin, trimmed with 
three flounces of wide Brussels Jace. Tead-dress a wreath 
of green leaves. Opera cloak of Broussa silk, lined with 
white, and trimmed with fringe and tassels. 

Fie. 1.—Dvyenina Dress or waite 'TARLETAN, trimmed 
with seven flounces, each flounce edged with a puffing of 
tarletan. Side-trimmings are formed by clusters of blue 
flowers and strings of pearls. The head-dress, and corsage, 
and sleeve trimming correspond with the skirt. 

Fig. 11.—DInner Dress ror A WATERING-PLACE.—Skirt of 
2 apple-green silk, made long and very full. ‘The body is of 
8 white, thin muslin, made round at the waist, and confined 
3 by @ broad ribbon sash. ‘This muslin body is trimmed with 
> ruffles and bows of ribbbon. 
$ Fid. tv.—Lacs Manrmia.—Mr. George Bulpin is splen- 
3 didly located in his new store, No. 415 Broadway, New York, 
§ where his beautiful variety of spring and summer Mantillas 
are displayed to the best advantage. We have selected two 
choice specimens for illustration. The first consists of a 
small Mantilla of plain lace surrounded by a circular flounce: 
the body of the Mantilla is enriched by rows of fancy trim- 
ming, chenille, gimp, and guipure insertion: in the centre is 
a row of rich drop button trimming. The flonnce is deco- 
rated in like manner, and headed by a row of guipure lace 
edged with fringe. 

Fic. v.—Lace Manrm1a from the same estxblishment, is 
of fine French lace arranged in the form of a circular, sur- 
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rounded by two deep flounces of the same material, arranged 2 number. Ono is a Leghorn bonnet, with an outer trimming 
with considerable fullness, and headed by a drop button of ribbon on the right side, and of ostrich plumes on the 





trimming mingled with jet. : left; with a face trimming of tulle and flowers. he other 

GeNERAL REMARKS—The Raphael bodies are very much 3 is a child’s hat of the gipsy pattern. 

worn, as well as bodies made high and closed up the front 3 

with buttops. The basque is but little worn, except as an : 

in-door morning dress, when the jacket is made very deep, CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

forming a short skirt, which is trimmed to correspond with Via, 1.—DRess FOR A LITTLE GIRL, OF BLUE AND WHITE PLAID 
he skirt of the dress. Instead of lappets or basques, the $ Cuarn—aA loose basque of the same material is made with 

bodies are now cut in deep points, (as shown in a former ‘ wide, open sleeves. Leghorn flat with a long, white plume. 

number,) in front, at the back, and on the hips;’ or with $ Fia. 1.—Dress FOR A LARGE GIRL, OF GREEN SILE, WITH A 

points in front only, and a small postillion jacket at tho 3 povsrn Sxirr.—The upper skirt has a side-trimming of gay 

back. Plain skirts, with side-trimmings, double skirts, and ; plaid, woven in the silk. The sleeves and body have a trim- 

flounces, are all fashionable. ° ming corresponding with the skirt, A plait of plaided rib- 
SLEEVES are made in a variety of ways. The most fashion- 8 pon is around the hair. 

able are the very full bishop with deep pointed cuff; the § Fic. 111.—DREss FOR A LITTLE Boy, OF WHITE MARSEILLES.— 

sleeve with two large puffs; and the very wide, bell-shaped ; The body is cut in the Raphael style. The trimming con- 

sleeve, falling over large puffed sleeves of muslin or lace. 9 sists of a broad, white cotton braid, figured. Straw hat and 

For summer, wide and open sleeves with pretty under- $ plume, 

sleeves, are far more appropriate than closed sleeves. 2 GeENERAL Remanks.—One of the prettiest dresses which 
MANTInLAS are made somewhat larger than heretofore, ‘ we have seen for a little boy, consists of a short skirt of 

and trimmed less. The pointed hood is quite fashionable. 3 plaid chale, buttoned at the waist, to a white linen jacket 

; 

8 

; 

: 
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Bonnets are certainly larger than those worn in the win- § made like a shirt. The bosom is ruffled down the front. A 
ter, and have a decided point in front; some of them are 2 loose sacque of the same material as the dress, cut round in 
even bent down on the forchead, We give engrayings of § front, is made to wear on cool days, or on the street. Small 
two bonnets, from the establishment of Mr. White, Phila- § caps of white or grey hair with a plaid brim, and the small, 
delphia, which are printed in colors, at the beginning of the y round straw hats with cord and tassels are worn. 
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How to Remrr.—tIn remitting, write legibly, at the top of 
your letter, the names of your post-office, county and state. 
Bills, current in the subscriber’s neighborhood, taken at 
par; but Pennsylvania, New York or New England bills 
preferred. If the sum is large, buy a draft, if possible, on 
Philadelphia or New York, deducting the exchange. 


Tur UNIVERSAL TestrMony.—The June number was every- 
where pronounced one of the best we have published. In 
fact, the press generally, az well as our large list of sub- 
scribers, declares that “Peterson” is always seeking to im- 
prove. Says the Plymouth (N. ©.) Crescent:—*We hav 
been exchanging with this periodical for years, and hay 
always found it to be the first on hand, and always coming 3 — 
up to all that it promises.” Says the Ottumwa (Iowa) 3 4ppyrroxs ro Cruns—When additions are made to clubs 
Courier :—“Hverything considered, this is the cheapest Maga- 3 yo additional premium is given, until sufficient a 
zine pubushedt? Says the Windbam (Ct.) Co. Telegraph = § forwarded to make a new club. For three subscribers, at 
“With its accustomed regularity, this Magazine for June 3 $1,068 cach, we give a premium; for five at $1,50; or for eight 
is on our table. Ladies who wish to keep pace with the} 94 $1,25, Where four are added at $1,25, to a club of eight 
fashions, will do well to place this publication on their list.” 3 Se OuICE Bae) premium: there must be eight. as 
Says the La Grange (Mo.) American:—“Our better half gives 2 * = 
it the preference over all other Magazines. The reduced 
price at which it is published places it within the reach of Wuom ro Appress.—Letters, intended for the Magazine, 
every one.” The Haston (Pa.) Whig says:—*The cheapest > must be addressed to Charles J. Peterson. The house of 'T. 
and best Magazine published in this country is ‘Peterson's,’ § B. Peterson & Brothers is entirely distinct. We have no in- 
It is only two dollars a year, and far surpasses the three ¢ terest in it, nor has it any in the Magazine. 
dollar monthlies.” ‘The City Item, published by Col. Hitz § 
gerald, Philadelphia, a capital authority, says:—* The aa “Pprerson” And “HaArpen.’—EFor $3.50 we will send a 
pidity with which Mr. Peterson has succeeded in introducing $ copy of “Peterson” and “Harper's Magazine,” for one year. 
his work into the most select and cultivated families in the 3 But where part of a remittance is intended for another pub- 
land, is in one aspect, wonderful; but when we regard the 3 lisher, we do not take the risk of that part. 
jntrinsic excellence of the matter it contains—its remark- ; 
alle cheapness—the price being but Two Dollars per year— 
and the completeness with which it fills a want, which, prior 
to the establishment of the Lady’s National Magazine, was 
much felt in the reading world, the success of the scheme is 
not at all a subject of wonder. There are sixty-six embel- 
lishments and illustrations in the May number, at present 
under review. This department is a special favorite with 3 Neyer roo Latr.—It is never too late in the year to sub- 
tho ladies. The latest fashions in dress, the prettiest and § scribe for “Peterson,” for we can always supply back num- 
sweetest patterns of every style of costume, are discussed 8 bers, to January inclusive, if they are desired. 
with complete fullness each month; and the book should, : 
therefore, be consulted by every lady of taste and fashion in 3 Premium.—When entitled to a premium, state, distinctly, 
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Postace on “Purenson.’—This, when pre-paid quarterly, 
at the office of delivery, is one and a half cents a number, 
per month, or four cents and a half for the three months: if 
not pre-paid it is double this. 
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‘our community. Those who haye it not, should subscribe } what you prefer. Where no such statement is made wo 
instanter.” shall send “The Casket.” 
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PATTERN FOR PATCH-WORK QUILT. 
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NIGHT-CAP IN CHAIN-STITCH. BRAIDING PATTERN. 
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BY MRS. M. A. DENISON. 





Brac as you will, my friend, of your thrift, , our comparison is rather a weak one, for Mrs, 
’ Livewell, who has bundles of these disorganized 
‘nerves, gave very certain and audible sounds, 
snot to be mistaken. At first we were in love 
with her pretty face, admired her exquisite taste, 
and envied the redoubtable Mr. Livewell, till the 
‘ nerves, like so many magnetic batteries applied 
to our system, gave us shock after shock. 

“Tye a very unfortunate head, my dear Mr. 
Livewell, will you step out and ask that scissors 
grinder to go farther up or down the street, or 
out of it altogether?” 


a. 
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foresight, economy, riches, blessings, even you 
are not without this household annoyance. 
Either in wife or child, demented brother or 
sour maiden-sister, either in rats, rogues, or 
dogs, or—(we'll drop the catalogne,) there is 
always something to worry you; did you know; 
it? Good Christian though you be, paying your § 
pew-tax promptly, and giving all the benevo- § 
lent movements your heartiest sympathy—never 
scolding your wife, indulgent to your children, 
a pattern to your neighbors, that trouble stands 
between you and unalloyed pleasure. “Mr. Livewell, will you put Sophia out of the 
There’s Livewell, say you; what has he to\room? the child will set me crazy.” 
trouble him? He owns his house, lays by ay “My dear, are you aware that you will use 
sum yearly for the stormy day that seems never ; that creaking rocking-chair? It must annoy our 
to cloud for him, owns besides a nice little in- § friend! it will kill my head;” and patient Mr. 
yestment in a pretty wife and rosy-cheeked § ’ Livewell moves to another chair, and folds his 
children. Heigho! some folks go through the { paper with one eye on his wife to be sure 
world and never sce the copper side of the}she doesn’t hear—and stops short in the midst 
shield. Every Saturday night the market-bas- 3 of a mellow, hearty laugh, and keeps saying, 
ket, heaped with delicacies, marches round to 3 «S—h,” in a way that sets our teeth on edge, 
his kitchen gate, empties itself and disappears. ’ but which seems to afford infinite satisfaction to 
Eyery morning the milk-can comes out smiling g nerves—and grows very red and frowning if an 
with satisfaction, and the meat-cart cuts capers ; itinerant opera-grinder sets his monkey on the 
till it stands before his door, cutting steaks. In 3 gate-post and turns the spit—we mean the crank 
church, be sure the longest string of pink and § of a very wheezy organ, though we have caught 
blue bonnets belongs to him. On change the 3 ; him watching the grins and the evolutions of 
finest beavers tip to his nod. He takes plenty 3 red-coat Jacko with delightful interest—when 
of holidays, carries his family to the beach a3 out of sight of home. 
dozen times during the summer, and verily, luck} Poor Mr. Liyewell! despite his comforts, his 
scems to have taken up her abiding place in his : pretty children, his elegant wife, his beautiful 
premises. ‘ house, he is always happiest when his face is set 
Ah! but one unlucky day we visited this para- { like a good-natured flint, office-wards. 
gon of a household, and there we found that the!  here’s a literary man troubled with just this 
pest of this delightful family was—neryes! ‘sort of thing in another shape. Heaven have 
Now nerves, like a good dogr-bell that ting-a-$ mercy on the author if he has nerves! When 
lings readily and strongly at-the first spel are ¢ shis cherished productions appear in print, and 
yery desirable articles: but nerves out of order, § this “roses” are changed into ‘*potatoes’”—his 
like the weak tones of the broken down wires, $ “jewels” into ‘duels,” and his ‘‘smiles” into 
give an uncertain sound. Or it may be that $ «*biles’’—we say heayen have mercy on him, her, 
Vou. XXXIV.—5 89 
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or it, (there are ‘‘its’” in authorship.) But the § something of that lore and brilliancy that in you 
newspapers don’t trouble our friend much— enchants them? Would you neglect her after 
neither mutilated poems—but—listen, oh! earth! $ all she has done for you—and consign her to 
he is fretted by a pest in the shape of an ungram- § some remote solitude, because your ears and her 
matical sister, whose natural abilities never } grammar are antagonistic? 
flowered into prodigious capabilities, and who Take care, ungrateful author, less provocation 
confesses her admiration of her distinguished § than that has turned the current of prosperity. 
relative by a double negative on public and pri-$ And thus in a thousand shapes this trouble 
vate occasions. Consequently in her presence; assails us. It sits by the fireside—takes up its 
he is nervous and irritable. abode in the brain—and establishes itself in the 
Whose fault is it, sir, that the good, and hum-; heart. We are, none of us, free from nervous- 
ble, and honest sister, who would make herself {ness on some account. The prick of a pin’s 
into shirts for you if you needed them, who is {point is more agonizing to some organizations 
giving her best days and her best strength to a than the amputation of a limb to others. A 
work which, though lowly, has your perfected: frown seems fit occasion for suicide in some 
genius to show as the grand result—whose fault melancholic, or perhaps we should say cholicky 
is it that she cannot astonish your guests with } temperaments. 
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BY LENA LYLE. 





WE together played in childhood, 
We together roamed the wildwood, 
Gathered flowers, and gathered shells, 
By the lake, or in the dells, 
As we wandered to and fro, 

Years ago. 


But alas! so very airy, 
In our hearts did burn and glow, 
Years ago. 


As we plucked the scented flowers, 

In those sunny, childish hours, 

As we twined the graceful wreath, 

We, with quickly coming breath, 

Told our visions high and low, 
Years ago, 


And we lay beneath the willow, 

With the green moss for a pillow, 

While the long twigs bent above us, 

Like the hearts of those who love us, 

Dreaming dreams that none might know, 
Years ago. 


Now beneath the turf thou’rt lying, 
And the flowers are o’er thee dying, 
Leaves are showering o’er thee fast, 
As we sought with eager fingers, Like my memories of the past, 
Where the fragrant violet lingers, 
Fancies beautiful and fairy, Years ago. 
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THE LAKE OF DREAMS. 





BY MISS MARY A. LATHBURY. 





On! a beautiful lake is the lake of dreams, § When the Night, with her maidens, the Hours, in the wake, 
With its mystic shadows and sunlight gleams, 2 Comes sweeping past o’er the darkening land, 

With its half seen shore on the other side, 2 With the beautiful moon held aloft in her hand, 

Where forms of beauty forever glide; 3 The Hours, twelve maidens, who follow the night, 

While within its bine depths silently, ; In robes of shadow and wreaths of light. 

bepenes SEL : On the flowery shore of the lake we stand, 

Oh! as still, and as calm, and as full of light S As the Night looks down on the darkened Jand, 

As a starry sky on a Summer night, S And visions of beauty come and go 

When the hosts of glittering orbs on high $ On the distant shore—in the lake below; 

Im the depths of a quiet lakelet lie, 3 Till a boat comes gliding soft and still ‘ 
Is the lake of dreams, when on its breast $ As the night wind wandering over a hill, 

The gems of our scattered fancies rest. $ And the boatman Morpheus’ light oar gleams, 


$ As he pilots us o’er to the Land of Dreams. 
Oh! a lovely sight is this same bright lake 


When you and I roamed to and fro, * sae 


DOCTOR MANNING’S WIFE. 





BY MARY W. JANVRIN, AUTHOR OF “PEACH; OR, THE STOLEN WILL.” 





CHAPTER I. ¢higher capacity than housekeeper, it was for 

Dr. Pavt Mannina was unmistakably and $ her interest to hinder all attempts at familiarity 
undeniably a bachelor. Anybody could have : ¢ among the Dentforders, lest some bright-eyed 
told that by the square bow of his neck-tie, the $ : girl might entice the doctor into matrimony. 
faultlessness of his linen, his creaking boots,$ Miss Susy was, furthermore, very attentive to 
the scrupulous neatness of his household, and $ her master’s likings, Every morning she baked 
his holy horror of children. And, moreover, g a little stereotyped cake of corn-meal—churned 
Dr. Paul Manning was getting bald. Time was fresh butter in a large, wide-mouthed bottle— 
when no young man in Dentwood had glossier ; carved two thin slices of ham—and made black 
or softer hair, curling in thick waves over a3 tea for his breakfast; for the doctor fancied him- 
handsome, high forehead; but forty years had $self a dyspeptic, though none would ever have 
brought one or two deep wrinkles across that suspected the fact from a glance at his face, full 
forehead, and now there was a little round spot $ figure, and his hale, rosy cheeks. But then Miss 
on the doctor’s Bend where the hair obstinately $ Susy knew how to humor his whims. 
refused ‘‘to grow.” ; “T suppose nobody has a better housekeeper 

Yes, the doctor was getting bald, and yet I$ than I,” the doctor would say, folding his nap- 
don’t think he would have used a hair dye or$ kin squarely, and placing his spoon evenly in 
restorer, or any of the much lauded modern ; his china teacup, ‘‘nobody in Dentford leads a 
inventions warranted to produce ‘‘a fine and} quieter or happier life than you and I, Miss 
healthy growth of hair,” for the world; for Dr. \ Susy.” 
Paul was a man of sturdy independence of cha- 3 “Yes, sir,” Miss Susy would reply, with a 
racter, and scorned innovations. ‘faint attempt at a smile; and when the doctor 

“What's the use?” quoth the doctor, suryey- } had left the room, would toss her head till every 
ing his rapidly thinning locks one morning in corkscrew curl was sent flying with quick, jerky 
the mirror with a little sigh. ‘The fact is, I’m } movements, inly deducing her own conclusion 
getting old. No use in disguising it. The hair $ for the acknowledgment of her necessity to her 
she used to twine—ah, well! I’m growing old!” * master’s comfort. 

Yes, Dr. Paul was getting to be an old bache-: I said the doctor had a holy horror of chil- 
lor. dren; and yet I am half inclined to think that 

Miss Susy Short ‘‘kept house” for Dr. Man- this story was one of the spinster housekeeper’s 
ning. I think Miss Susy’s name was a synonym} own coinage, purposely to frighten away the 
of her nature. Her words were spoken in little, ; little urchins who used to peep longingly through 
jerky accents, as though she begrudged too } the white picket fence into the gay flower garden 
liberal a use of the king’s English. $ in front of the mansion, and into which the win- 

People said Miss Susy’s situation as house- { dows of the great square room the doctor used 
keeper was a@ mere sinecure, with nobody putas his office looked directly—for certain it is, 
the doctor, Tim, the Irish gardener and coach- ‘ that, one morning, the doctor himself came out 
man, and herself. To be sure it was a great § and distributed generous handsful of gay holly- 
house Dr. Manning owned, but then it was kept $ : hocks, bright-eyed pansies, and even plucked 
shut up most of the year round, and no company $ his great red peonies; and straightway a little 
ever came to litter the great parlor, sleep in the : file of sun-bonneted girls were on their way to 
nice, spare chambers, or disturb the even tenor $ the old, red school-house, declaring in delighted 
of the spinster’s daily life. I think Miss Susy ‘ accents that ‘Dr. Manning was the goodest man 
would scarcely have hesitated to apply the same ¢ in the world!” 
broom she wielded against the flies and spiders, There was another garden in the rear of the 
to the luckless housewife or neighbor who had } mansion, where Irish Tim wrought with spade 
the temerity to invite herself ‘‘to tea’? at Dr. ; and hoe to cultivate the vegetables that supplied 
Manning’s. People said, too, that because Miss Miss Susy’s dinner-pot, all of vastly more use 
Susy hoped one day to see herself installed in a Sin the spinster’s practical eyes than a 
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and sich like trash;” but I think the doctor must { grumbling undertone, that “Salt butter was 
have loved his gay blooming garden, since year } plenty good enough for folks as made trouble 
jn and out the hollyhocks and prince’s feather $ for other folks!” 
grew taller, the peony root in the centre of the $ The doctor ate his corn-cake and sipped his 
circular bed bloomed more profusely, the Iceland 3 black tea in silence, even tasting the butter 
moss crept all over the borders, the flowering § which little Ruth bountifully spread on the 
almond’s spikes bent under their blushing pur- $ smoking biscuit; and yet Miss Susy felt vastly 
den, and the cinnamon roses ploomed and cast } more uncomfortable than if he had administered 
their petals down on the garden walk. $ the severest reproof. 

But a change came over the doctor’s quiet s But when the meal was finished, and little 
household. One day that good gentleman took $ Ruth had gone out into the garden, he spoke, 
a letter from the post-office—told Miss Susy to ‘ ‘Miss Susy.” 
peck his valise for a short absence from home— No answer; for, in the vigorous rattling of the 
and three days afterward the Dentford stage set } dishes, she pretended not to hear him. 
down the doctor, a little girl of some twelve $ «Miss Susy, be so kind as to sit down. Ihave 
summers, and a black trunk containing all the 3 a few words to say to you.” 
worldly goods of the girl aforesaid at the doc-$ This time the spinster could not pretend deaf- 


s 
tor’s gate. ‘ness, and ungraciously flung herself into the 


» 

All Dentford was surprised, but Miss Susy.3 seat. 
Short was horror-stricken when the doctor § The doctor did not walk the floor, or awk- 
walked into the sitting-room with his charge, $ wardly twist his handkerchief, as had hitherto 
saying quietly, ‘Miss Susy, this is Ruth Blan-$ been his wont when on the point of asking a 
chard. Her mother is dead, and I have adopted 8 concession from his housekeeper—for it must be 
her. Will you have a room ready shorily ?—the $ confessed that she had held iron sway in that 
south chamber, for I suppose little Ruth is tired $ house—but came directly to the matter. The 
enough with her journey.” 3 fact was, Dr. Manning began to gather the reins 

Miss Susy was shocked. At first I think she 3 into his own hands. 
would have spoken, but the words broke off $ ‘Miss Susy, are you dissatisfied with your 
short in her throat—then, observing a look on § situation in my house?” he asked, gravely. 
the doctor’s face she had never seen before— The spinster looked up in surprise. ‘Why, 
she contented herself with a scowl, and without § who said ” she began. 
deigning a glance at the girl, who, at the doc-? ‘There is an old saying that ‘actions speak 
tor’s bidding, had removed her bonnet and sank 3 louder than words,’” rejoined the doctor. “But, . 
into a seat, flung herself out of the room. 3 Miss Susy, it is best we understand each other. 

«To think of it!” she exclaimed to herself, ‘For ten years and over, you and I haye lived 
when she had found breath, ‘‘to bring a stran- 3 together in peace and harmony—isn’t it so?” 
ger right into the house, and never give a body : Miss Susy nodded. 
a hint of it. Did ever! Wonder who this gal{’ ‘Well—we have lived together in harmony, 
is? Won’t ask him, if it chokes me. Never but all alone. Last Wednesday I received a 


hearn of a relation of the doctor’s with a chick ‘letter from a woman who lay ill, and whom [I 


or a child! ‘The best room, too!—best carpet— $ had known in other days,” and the’ doctor’s 
best curtains—best kiverlid, and everything! S yoice softened. ‘But no matter about that—I 
Ruth is tired!—hum! whoever cared if I was $ had known her, she was a dear friend once, and 
tired?” and she jerked back the blind, letting 3 she lay dying—a poor widow with an only child. 
the afternoon sunlight fall brightly into the {I went to her—I promised that dying woman to 
pleasant. chamber. $ be a father to her child. Susy, I have enough 

All that day Miss Susy went about the house ‘ of this world’s goods and to spare—I have lived 
jn a pie-crusty mood. The doctor said nothing, $ a selfish, close life, but I mean to live a different 
put he was very certain that the doors slammed } one in future. This girl will cheer up this great 
continually, that the usually quiet Tabby cat $ house and make you and me young again. Of 
was glad to seek refuge anywhere beyond the 3 course she will make work and care for us both; 
kitchen precincts, and that Irish Tim even ven- 3 but I will not have her feel herself a burden. 
tured a series of expletives in choice Celtic as a g You did not like it yesterday when I brought 
return to Susy’s scoldings. Sher here—and if it goes on so, poor, motherless 

And next morning, the pattern housekeeper ; Ruth will be miserable. Much as I set by you, 
even forgot (?) her customary ayocation of } Miss Susy—and I should hate to part with you 

hurning fresh butter, averring to herself in a { —still es 
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There was a pause, Miss Susy Short sat in} “Do you know that I’m going to send you 
silence. For worlds she would not lose her { away to school—to Bradford?” 
situation; besides, there was a little tender spot 3 3 ‘But supposing I don’t want to go to Brad- 
down Bees in the spinster’s heart, and those } ford!” pouted the girl. 
words, ‘‘poor, motherless child,” had reached it. ; “Of course you will not refuse the opportu- 
She also had been an orphan. ‘nity to study all the languages, ologies, and 
“Doctor,” she said at last, rather confusedly : isms, necessary to perfect a young lady’s edu- 
it must be confessed, ‘‘I did feel a little put { cation now-a-days,” smilingly said the doctor, 
about it. I thought, at least, you might a told $ lifting her to his knee. ‘I want my little girl 
a body. But act it dll go now; Vl do my best $ to grow into an accomplished woman.” 
by Ruthy: ; “But [’m very happy here,” persisted Ruth. 
“That'll do, that'll do, Susy! I knew you'd § «Didn’t I hear farmer Stubbs tell you the other 
see what’s proper—you always do, Susy,” and} day that, ‘If a woman knew how to make a pud- 
the doctor rubbed his hands. ‘It’ll seem asdin’ and knit a stocking, she was eddicated 
little odd at first; of course. But Ruth’s a dear $ enough?” and she mimicked farmer Stubbs’ 
child—and it never did any one any harm to} nasal twang to perfection—‘‘and even Susy 
have young people in the house. And, look ’ $ praised that pudding I made the other day, and 
here, Susy!” he called out, as she was bearing $ you declare you never want any warmer stock- 
away a tray of dishes, ‘it’s no matter about the ; ings than mine,” and she glanced roguishly into 
fresh butter any more for breakfast. I’ve been $ his face. 
thinking that perhaps I’m too particular—and$ «But that does not prove farmer Stubbs’ 
really this butter of your churning was so nice ; theory mine—hesides, I choose to educate my 
this morning that I’ve concluded to try it all the } little Ruth differently, so she must prepare her- 


time. Ruth thought it very sweet.” ; self to go from home awhile,” said the doctor, 


There was a roguish smile on the doctor’s face; } And hy-and-by, when you get me all nicely 


but Miss Susy did not see it, This was a drop $ accomplished, I suppose you'll send me off to 
too much. On gaining the kitchen she sank into market, as farmer Stubbs does his best loads of 
a chair with a sigh, ‘To think of it!” she said $ wood, for somebody to take me off your hands!” 
to herself. ‘‘Here, for this five year, I must $ she said, gayly. 

churn his fresh butter—and I’d as soon Hongnt 3 A spasm of pain shot across Dr. Manning’s 
of his forgettin’ to visit his sick folks as my for- $ face for a moment. In that speech there was a 
gettin’ it—(ah! Miss Susy, whose fault was it $ ‘foreshadowing of the woman. Ruth would not 
that morning?) and now that little gal’s coming § 3 always be the young girl who climbed his knee 
has completely upsot it. Well, it’s the way 0’ $ and played with his hair. 

the world—kicked aside to make room for some-% ‘That is usually the fate of woman,” he an- 
body else—that’s the way I shall go. Bimeby$swered. ‘And I never would be selfish enough 
she'll be growin’ up to queen it here. Ruthy § to withhold my little girl when she gets old 
likes my butter,’ and he’ll eat it too,” (again § enough for somebody to love her sufficiently to 
Miss Susy forgot whose fault this arrangement § : take her off my hands, Yet, if that should hap- 
was,) and with a long sigh she began the task : pen, the old man would be left very lonely,” and 
of washing her dishes. s the forced smile faded from his lip. 

Poor Susy! a hard battle her heart kept up ‘There! don’t call yourself old man, uncle!” 
that day; and I fear had not the words, ‘poor, said Ruth, pettishly. ‘Why you look younger 
motherless child” haunted her, and a little girl and Bandage to me than anybody in Dent- 
in black stole shyly into the kitchen to watch: ford,” and she stroked his face caressingly. 
her at her work, I verily believe she w ould | ‘cAnd, as for leaving you, I’ll never do it—and, 
siraightway have resigned her post as Dr. Man- § uncle, if you ever think of such a thing, I won’t 
go away to school—I won't get accomplished— 
Vl be such a perfect fright that nobody’d ever 
think of looking at me at all—so now!” 

‘Well, well—we won’t borrow trouble about 

‘Ruruy!” * that!” said the doctor, smiling at her earnest- 

“Well, uncle?’ and a gay, rosy-cheeked girl, ; ness—it is enough that my little Ruthy loves 
whom we should fail to recognize as the pale $ : me now, and grieves at leaving me; and it’s for 
orphan of a year before, bounded to Dr. Man- ¢ ; § your own Bae ee I send you away to school, 
ning’s side, and began twining his sparse, soft} my dear.’ 
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curls around her white fingers. $ Fee said Susy’s yoice from the kitchen 
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“It is strange what a hold that girl has ob- 3 of stout, red-cheeked farmer Stubbs, had some- 
tained on Susy’s heart—strange that in one $ thing to do with this fact,) but at a wide remove, 
short year she should have become so necessary ; Dr. Manning thought, from the little girl who 
to me!” mused the doctor, as the girl’s gay laugh ; used to climb his knee and stroke his hair. 
floated to his ears—‘‘and yet, why ‘strange,’$ To be sure, when the coach set her down at 
since she is so much like her?” and a mist crept Shis gate, the doctor ran out in dressing-gown 
over his genial blue eyes. ; and slippers to receive her; but when he beheld, 

Long he sat alone; and ever and anon a half 3 instead of the young girl, a tall, elegant young 
sigh, shaping itself into the word “Ruth,” passed 3 lady, he drew back with an expression of mysti- 


his lips. ‘ fication on his face. 
5 


And in the kitchen, where she flitted about,; ‘Why, uncle, don’t you know your Ruthy?” 
assisting Susy in preparing dinner, Ruth’s 3 and with a musical laugh the gay girl stood on 
tongue chattered glibly. ‘Yes, it’s real mean $ tiptoe for a kiss. «See, I’m not up to your 
that uncle’s going to send me off to Bradford! 3 shoulder yet!—and I should laugh if you were 
I don’t care a bit how lonesome he is when he : not going to recognize your ‘accomplished’ girl, 
comes home from visiting all his sick people, if : who comes home to you with her head crammed 
he will send me away!” stoutly exclaimed the $ with French and all the classics of a boarding- 
girl, vigorously beating eggs for Susy. $ school—here, uncle, please take my traveling- 

“‘Ruthy, don’t run on so, child!” was the re- , bag, will you?” 
ply. ‘The doctor knows what’s best, and wants: And yet, despite her gay frankness, the doctor 
to eddicate you for a fine lady—though I don’t  —never very much at home in ladies’ society, 
believe you'll ever forget all I’ve larned you $ save as he encountered them in the sick room— 
about cooking. To my mind, no gal’s eddica-$ could not feel quite at his ease; and, further, 
tion is finished unless she can make a good batch § when he listened to the gay, sprightly conver- 
9’ bread, a puddin’, and #2, ¢ sation which she maintained with his student, 

éAnd ‘knit a stocking,’” interrupted Ruth. ¢ Edward Southard, at the tea-table, he seemed 
“Why, Susy, that’s just what farmer Stubbs be- S less at ease than before. 
lieves, too! Strange, how much you two think $ “What is the matter, uncle? You are so 
alike! Is that what you talk about when he $ silent—I know you must be ill!” said Ruth, with 
makes such long calls? I declare, you’re ac-§ affectionate solicitude at the close of the evening. 
tually blushing! Oh, Susy!” “No, thank you. I am quite well, Miss— 

“Ruthy, Ruthy! do mind! Yow’re spilling Ruthy, I mean!” stammered the doctor.” 
them eggs all over your apron!” said the spin- « ‘Miss!’ why, uncle Paul, you must be de- 
ster, confusedly. ‘Farmer Stubbs—pshaw!” $ mented! TI am Ruthy—your Ruthy. You are 
and she gave a little jerk to her head—‘can’t {not going to turn me out upon the world a 
a, body call to rest themselves, and get a drink 0” {stranger so soon 2? said Ruth, laughing, and 
cool water, without: ? but do mind them eggs, : putting up her lips for a good night kiss. 
child! I shan’t haye one left for my puddin’— § Dr. Manning smiled, but he blushed too— 
and I want an extra nice one ’cause that young 3 yes, that sedate bachelor of forty-four actually 
gentleman is goin’ to dine here.” ; blushed, as he confusedly kissed the upturned 

“What young gentleman, I should like to § pair of scarlet lips, and encountered a bright, 
know?” queried Ruth, looking up in innocent $ saucy pair of eyes gazing into his own. 
wonder. ‘It isn’t Mr. Stubbs—is it?” $ «What can ail uncle? Don’t you think he’s 

«‘Haye done your nonsense, child! Hasn’t ; ill—and wouldn’t it be best to make him a nice 
the doctor told you that he’s going to take a} bowl of herb tea, Susy?—ah, Mr. Stubbs, how 
student into the office to larn medicine, and he$do you do? It was very kind of you to come 
expects him here to-day to dinner?” S over to welcome me home,” exclaimed Ruth, 

“Why, no, indeed! Ah, I see! that’s what ’ with a sly smile toward Susy, as she suddenly 
uncle wants to get rid of me at school for! I'll § entered the kitchen. 
tell him so!” and away darted Ruth to the doc- 3 «It seems so like the old days—bright, beau- 
tor’s office. g tiful, and young, so like her!” sighed Dr. Man- 
¢ ning, passing his hand oyer his eyes as he gained 

CHAPTER IIl. ‘his chamber. ‘I suppose I shall get used to it 

Toren years had passed and Ruth was at }—but I wish she were a girl again. Ruthy— 
home again—‘‘Ruthy” still to Miss Susy, who, $ Ruthy!” and the doctor sat long in silence. 
meantime, had seemed to grow younger—(per- «Sparkling, witty, and beautiful. The child 
haps the frequent calls and cheery conversation $ has matured into the glorious woman,” wrote 
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the young, black-eyed Virginian, Edward South-{ ‘But, sir, supposin’ a body preferred to keep 
ard, that night in another chamber of that man- 3 a house of their own,” said Miss Susy, somewhat 
sion. ‘They say, too, that she will heir Dr. { tartly, provoked at her master’s obtuseness. 
Manning’s comfortable patrimony. I ‘guess’$ A light broke on the doctor’s brain. Amazed 
(with these Yankees) that her boarding-school: at his own stupidity, he burst into a hearty 
heart isn’t fettered, and flatter myself that Ned § laugh, which vexed the spinster still further. 
Southard has the good looks and ‘cheek’ to win} ‘Why, Miss Susy, pardon me. But are you 
it. Congratulate me, Bob, for coming to this} going to marry Mr. Stubbs!” 

out-of-the-way country village to study, not only; ‘I suppose so—what is there to laugh at in 
Physic, but the lore of Cupid.” ‘ that?” she jerked out. 

‘Well, what is it, Miss Susy?” said Dr. Man- < “Oh, nothing—nothing! I beg your pardon, 
ning to his housekeeper, who detained him one; Miss Susy. I assure you I was only amused at 
morning in the breakfast-room after the student } my own want of comprehension. But really, I 
and Ruth had left it, and now stood awkwardly : shall miss you sadly,” and the doctor’s voice was 
twirling the corner of her wide apron. } full of fecling as he went nearer Miss Susy. 

«What is it? Oh, about the dinner! I guess $ *‘T know it—I know it,” almost sobbed the 
we'll have a roast to-day, with Carolina potatoes : spinster, wiping her eyes with the corner of her 
and one of your bird’s-nest puddings!” and the $ apron. ‘And I kept puttin’ Simon off and off— 
doctor laid his hand on the door-knob. (Who $ but he says now Miss Ruthy has came home to 
that heard Dr. Manning give out orders for his { keep house for you there’s no further x’cuse— 
dinner, would haye imagined that he once lived § and now or never; so I’m in a strait ’twixt two, 
on stale bread and black tea!) : you see, doctor.” 

“But, doctor, it isn’t anything about the din- § “Ah, well, don’t feel so badly, Susy! Mr. 
ner,” said Miss Susy, stammering, and awk-} Stubbs isn’t to blame. It’s perfectly natural he 
wardly twisting the apron hem about her fingers. ; should wish to hurry you a little, especially after 
“You see Mr. Stubbs has been waiting so long, 3 waiting four years or so. I have no doubt but 
and he thought at last Pd better speak to you, ; youll be happier in a home of your own—and 
and. ”? here Susy broke down, and turned 3 we all need somebody to love us and care for us 
very red in the face. Sin our old age!” and the doctor sighed heavily. 

“Mr. Stubbs, oh!”? and the doctor withdrew % ‘Yes, I’ve no doubt but you'll be much happier 
his hand. ‘I didn’t know I owed him anything. ; —and though I shall grieve at parting with you, 
Thought I settled with him for those last two $ still I feel that Pve no right to retain you. God 
cords of wood. Foolish of the man to wait—he } bless you, Susy!’ and warmly wringing the 
needn’t have been afraid to ask me for it. Well, $ spinster’s hard hand, he went out quickly. 

Iam getting old, certainly, when I forget to pay$ Poor Miss Susy! I don’t doubt but if, just 
my bills,” and he drew out his pocket-book. ‘then, farmer Stubbs with his team and his ‘gee 

Miss Susy almost groaned, then made a des- : up!” and “haw!” had come within range of 
perate plunge. Was eyer man so stupid as the } vision or hearing, the sobbing woman who sat 
doctor on that particular morning? : down and buried her face in her checked apron, 

“But you don’t quite apprehend, doctor. (Miss § would have been sorely tempted to bid him “go 
Susy meant comprehend, reader.) ‘The fact is, } along” also, and retained her station as house- 
you don’t owe Mr. Stubbs a cent—but you see— { keeper in Dr. Manning’s home; but this was not 
oh, dear!” and the spinster’s corkscrew curls § so ordained. 
quivered in her general agitation—‘*‘you see it’s ' Besides, after a good cry and she had wiped 
now going on four year since Mr. Stubbs has $ away her tears, other thoughts came into Miss 
been in the habit of callin’ in—and you know { Susy’s mind; and, gathering up the dishes, she 
when a man has lost his pardner, it’s dreadful ; soliloquized, ‘‘I wonder what the doctor sithed 
lonesome-like to live all alone, doctor—and last $ so for, when he said we all need somebody to 
night he said he didn’t feel like waitin’ any ; love us and care for us in our old age! Hum— 
longer, there’d be plenty’d be glad to go over to ; hum! I guess he’ll find out,” and she tossed 
the Mills Place, and he thought I better not put her head—‘TI guess he’ll find owt who cared for 
it off, but tell you right way how I thought of : him! Well, he’s got nobody but hisself to blame 
changin’ my situation.” $—he knows that; and dear knows that if ever 

Even now the doctor failed to comprehend. {I'd a thought he’d come to the pint, I never’d 

“Why, Susy, I thought you liked here! 3 encourriged Simon Stubbs. But it’s too late 
Strange that Mr. Stubbs should want my house- ! now—and I shall marry Simon, that’s settled— 
keeper!” Sand the Mills Place is one o’ the best farms in the 
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country—butter and cheese and eggs a plenty!” : Ruth went about her morning duties with a 
and thus consoling herself, Miss Susy took up $ softer smile around her sweet mouth, and that 
her tray of dishes en route for the kitchen. {new pet name sounding in her ears. It was so 
* blessed to be beloved. 
CHAPTER IV. After the lapse of an hour or two a loud ring 
Wert, Miss Susy was Miss Susy no longer, ¢ came at the door, and, answering it herself, Ruth 
but Mrs. Simon Stubbs, and comfortably settled ; recognized a worthy young farmer, who anxi- 
on the Mills Farm, whither, Ruth ayerred, she: ously inquired for Dr. Manning to visit his 
never went except to find her engaged in beat- ; young child suddenly attacked with the croup. 
ing eggs, churning, or knitting yarn hose for: ‘Uncle has gone on his morning rounds; but 
‘‘Simon;” a stout Bridget was installed in Dr. 3 3 ; Dr. Southard is here. Shall I not call him?” 
Manning’s kitchen; ‘“*Ruthy queened it alike in ; asked Ruth. 
kitchen and parlor,” the doctor said; and Bd} “Yes, and tell him to come quick!” said the 
ward Southard, who had completed his studies } anxious father; and the two rode swiftly away 
in the doctor’s office, from whence he had gone ! in the farmer’s wagon. 
up to Cambridge to attend a course of medical } After his departure, Ruth busied herself in 
lectures, was now at Dentford on a visit prepa-} arranging the flowers in the vases on the parlor 
ratory to leaving for his Virginian home. table; and then, with a smile, bethought herself 
I’m sure I don’t know whether or not he had § ‘ to gather a fresh bouquet for Edward’s room, as 
whispered love words to Ruth; but certain it § ; a pleasant surprise. Going into the garden, she 
was that she, like any young girl who fancies § plucked the newly blossomed roses, and arrang- 
her first love-dream the legitimate blossoming of 3 ing them with sprigs of myrtle and the bright- 
the tree whose fruit is le grande passion, blushed } eyed pansies, ascended to his chamber: ‘I will 
foolishly, and felt her heart beat a painful tattoo } place them on his writing-table,” she said, ap- 
in his presence—and one day Dr. Manning came : proaching it. 
suddenly upon the young man holding her hand} ne or two letters, sealed and superscribed, 
in close proximity to his lips. i lay there beside his desk, and on the desk a 
Silently the doctor withdrew, for he had been § partly written sheet which he had evidently 
unobserved by the pair; and feeling himself de§ left in haste. In the act of placing her flowers 
trop, went hack to his office, where he sat for a$ in a glass near the desk, Ruth’s eye fell casually 
long time that quiet summer’s afternoon, with 3 upon her own name Of course it was wrong— 
head bowed upon his table, and, when he raised : I don’t pretend to justify her, reader—and Ruth 
it, something more than mist dimmed his eyes. $ could hardly account for the impulse, which at 
‘Poor old fool!” he said, with a dash of con-$ any other time she would have rejected with 
tempt and bitterness. ‘Why should I—old 3 scorn, but which now caused her to read one or 
enough to be her father—have dreamed of that? } two sentences of that written page. 
But thank God she don’t know it—Ruthy don’t, } ‘Yes, Bob, the deed is done, the instrument 
and she shall be happy if I—if I ” but the Sis ‘signed, sealed, and delivered,’ (barring old 
words died on his lips. Dr. Manning’s consent which I am sure to gain, ) 
Next morning, at breakfast, there was a bril- 3 * and your friend, Ned Southard, is actually ‘en- 
liant sparkle in Ruth’s eyes, a tender smile on } gaged’ to this charming little piece of rusticity, 
her lips, and she blushed whenever Edward Ruth Blanchard. Wonder what my aristocratic 
Southard’s gaze met hers. 3 sister Belle will say when she becomes cognizant 
*Ruthy, I am going to see my patients now,” of the fact, of which, like a dutiful brother as [ 
said the doctor, rising and going to the window tam, I have just written her! But I neither 
to watch Irish Tim bringing his bugey round to ; know nor care, for I do love the girl and her 
the gate; ‘‘but will you come into the office after } estate in prospective. Family pride and lineage, 
my return? JI want to have a little talk with and all that sort of thing, are well enough if one 
you.” ‘has the wherewithal to bolster them up; but 
“Uncle seems in excellent spirits this morn- ; when the son of ‘one of the first families in old 
ing,” said Ruth, glancing after him. Ah, if she: ‘ Virginia’ is foreed to study a profession to live 
had known what a barren, wintry heart his $ ; by, it is no worse to try for a comfortable little 
genial smile covered! S fortune, if one is obliged to take along with it 
«And I have some letters to write, darling,” ‘the ineumbrance of a pretty little wife into the 
said Southard, as, after lingering long beside $ bargain. But, deuce take me, I hardly meant 
Ruth in the breakfast room, he went up to his { that word ‘incumbrance.’ Ruth, (or ‘Ruthy,’ as 
chamber. ‘ this clever, old-Bettyish doctor uncle or guardian 
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I never want to hear his name spoken! I would 


of hers calls her,) is a loving little thing; and, 3 
though she lacks the ‘style’ and ‘distingue aix’ § not leave your warm, sheltering heart for any- 
about which my lady sister discourses so much, $ body in the wide world, much less for one so— 
will make a good, perhaps a much better wife, $so——” but she did not utter the words that 
than your deyil-may-care chum deserves.” s trembled on her lips, but proudly crushed them 
Yes, reader, Ruth read all that, and she did 3 back. 
not faint or scream as a genuine novel heroine : «Then I was mistaken! Oh, Ruth, you don’t 
would have done, but she quietly took the bou- § know how I feared, and what I suffered, when I 
quet from the table—flung it far from the win- thought this. You will not leave me to my deso- 
dow into the garden—and then, with a fearful 3 lation and my loneliness—you will cling to the 


whiteness about her lips and a scornful blaze in 
her eyes, walked from the room. 

“Deuce take it! how careless of me to leave 
my letters about so!” soliloquized Edward South- 
ard on his return. ‘*Confound that old-womanish 
farmer and his sick child! What if she had come 
in here and read this? But, pshaw! of course 
Ruthy wouldn’t do that! But itll learn me a 
lesson, I reckon!” and he seated himself to finish 
his letter. 

“You see I am punctual, dear uncle! and 
what is it of such importance that you neglect 
your morning nap to give audience to your 
Ruthy?” said the girl, gayly, advancing and 
laying her head on Dr. Manning’s shoulder. 
You would not, on that smiling lip or cheek, 
have read token of the torn, wounded heart 
throbbing below; but Ruth was a brave girl, 
and in the hour just past had lived and gained 
whole years of woman’s suffering and strength— 
and not for worlds would she have unveiled that 
to her guardian. 

“Why, Ruthy—I thought—that is, T have seen 
how you and ”? hut the doctor stammered so 
that one could have scarcely understood the na- 
ture of his communication—‘‘I was only going 
to tell you that I gave my consent, and would do 
anything to promote your happiness—but what! 
ah, what does this mean? Crying, as I live!— 
why, Ruthy!” and for the first time since her 
return he folded his arms tightly about her and 
drew her down to her old place on his knee— 
“Ruthy, what is it, little one?” he said, in per- 
plexity, as a passion of sobs shook her frame. 

“Nothing—nothing!—it only means that you 
must never, neyer—promise me, dear, best friend 
—that you will never send me away from your 
home and heart!’ and she clung closely, weay- 
ing her white arms about his neck. 

“Why, I thought—I thought that you and 
Edward—is it possible I could haye been mis- 
taken? Iwas going to assure you of my con- 
sent!”? and, V’ll warrant, that at that moment 
Dr. Paul Manning was more perplexed than at 
any “consultation” in which he had been en- 
gaged during his twenty years’ practice. 

«Well, I shall never marry Edward Southard— 





‘heart which would fain shelter you foreyer;” 
‘and, in that sudden outburst of feeling, the 
Sheart, the young heart of that man into whose 
thin, glossy hair grey threads were stealing, beat 
hard against her own. 

Ruth started up, at first with a frightened, 
confused air—it was so sudden—then, like a 
weary child, let her head fall heavily again upon 
its resting-place. It was so pleasant to know 
that there was one heart in the world, long tried 
and trusted, and always true. 

But Dr. Manning felt that perhaps he had 
offended her, and fondly stroking her hair as 
one would a pet child’s, said softly, ‘Forgive 
me, my child, if I have pained you. I have 
been premature—I know not what made me 
open my heart to you in this hour—but had I 
found that you loved another you would never 
have learned it, Ruthy. But if you are free, 
and can love me, and do not think me a selfish 
and exacting old man—and yet, Ruthy, perhaps 
I am wrong in asking this. Listen, Ruthy,” he 
said, after a long pause. ‘Years ago, twenty 
years ago, I loved your mother. We were to 
each other brother and sister, so she said—ah, 
I never told her how I loved her better than any 
brother could have done, for I saw how her love 
was given to another, your father. I smiled 
when she was married; but oh, Ruthy, my heart 
ached—and henceforth all women were alike to 
me till you grew up here, so like her that it 
seemed as if twenty years had been taken from 
my life and I were young again. Now, Ruthy, 
§ you know all—why, since you came back to me, 
ST could not treat you as a child, because I loved 
3 you aga woman. Don’t answer me now—don’t 
$ say a word—I would not have you mistake grati- 
etude for a warmer feeling—you need tell me 
nothing till to-morrow, next week, a year, never, 
unless it is your own wish. Leave me now, 
darling!” and, kissing her forehead, he put her 
gently away from him. 

Ruth did not come down that day to dinner; 
and when Edward Southard inquired for her, 
‘ Bridget replied that her mistress sent down 
‘word that a headache would keep her in her 
‘chamber. Perhaps, if honest Bridget had ren 
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dered it ‘‘a heartache,” it might haye been; And Ruthy did not wait ‘‘a year” before she 
nearer truth. quietly laid her hand in Dr. Paul Manning’s, 
But strong, deep natures work out their own ; and said, with a happy smile, ‘‘As my best friend 
cures, and so did Ruth’s. Some one has written, ; and benefactor you have deserved my gratitude, 
“The deepest of love makes bitterest scorn,” : but my love is a free gift.” 
and I think Edward Southard soon received eyi- Not then, indeed, could she bring herself to 
dence of the truth of that—and yet I question if § confess how unworthily she had bestowed her 
the deep, silent undercurrent of her heart had $ first ‘“‘fancy;” but afterward, relying fully on 
been reached—only its froth and foam had been $ the deep, serene, enduring love which filled her 
stirred from the surface. But you should haye » soul—founded, as that loye was, on the deepest 
seen her proud, pale face, and the shame-stricken § esteem—afterward she revealed all, and how 
countenance of the young Southerner, as, that $ nigh her happiness had come to shipwreck. 
afternoon, she knocked at his door, and inan-% Of course there was the usual quantum sufficit 
swer to his light ‘‘Come in,” entered, and laying $ of gossip in Dentford, because Dr. Paul Man- 
her engagement ring on the writing-desk, said 3 : ning, whom everybody had set down a confirmed 
briefly and cuttingly, ‘‘You should have added : ‘bachelor, appropriated to himself his young 
a postscript to your letter, Mr. Southard, stating § : ward; but Susy, Mrs. Simon Stubbs, averred 
that Miss Blanchard had changed her mind!” § ‘that she always knew how it would turn out 
then as quietly walked out again. : from the first day ‘‘Ruthy came under his roof,” 
Of the discomfiture and mortification of Ed- $ ; and the doctor took to giving up his ayepena 
ward Southard it were useless to write; sufii- { $ food and ate the very things ‘‘Ruthy liked.” 
cient to state, that the eyening train bore him 3 3 And no one who lingers in that happy house- 
en route to Boston, and the next week saw him § ; hold, looking upon the girlish, yet matronly 
among ‘‘the first families of old Virginia” with ¢ Ruth, and her noble, young-hearted husband, 
his profession, but minus ‘that charming little Syvould say she is too young to be “Dr. Man- 
piece of rusticity,” his heiress wife. 3 nina’s Wire.” 
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BY MRS. BELLA Z MINTER 





‘ Oh! mother, come back, for my young life is dreary, 
As I tread my lone way ’mid the wreck-covered strands! 


On! mother, come back, for my young heart is breaking, 
I can’t tread the paths of this world all alone; 
I can’t live without the seft voice that is speaking 


Sweet birds are oft singing and flitting about me. 
In accents of loye to the poor orphaned one! eae E z 


As sadly I wander where thy feet once pressed; 
But this music’s unheeded, uncared for, without thee 
To list to their songs, while I rest on thy breast. 


I hear the wind pass through the boughs of the willow, 
It sighs of the darkness surrounding thy tomb; 
I hear the fierce dash of the sea’s angry billow, 


Dear her. back y i i 
And see the white spray through the soul-chilling gloom. ea eg OT Yeo 


Let me lay my hot head on thy bosom and weep; 
Pour balm on my heart, for its tendrils are bleeding, 
And hush with sweet songs thy poor Tilla to sleep! 


Oh! mother, come back, for my young feet are weary 
Of treading the deserts of life’s burning sands! 
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BY THH BROOKSIDE. 





BY EDWARD A. DARBY. 





That made such *witching melody 
For my enraptured soul so long. 

Full many and many a year must pass, 
Before I can forget the woe . 
That smote me when the ice-king checked 

The dancing brooklet’s gleeful flow. 
I’m weary waiting for the Spring 

To kiss the ice with melting breath: 
What joy *twould be to know that still 

The living waters flow beneath! 


I’M sitting by the frozen brook, 
And tardily the minutes go, 
While I am waiting for the Spring 
To make the fettered waters flow. 
The North wind blew a bitter blast 
And froze the silver wavelets o’er:— 
The ice has lain so long, I fear 
The brook will sing to me no more. 
My heart cannot forget the night 
That hushed the music of the song, 
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THE STRANGER IN MAPLETON. 





BY LIZZIE WILLIAMS. 





A STRANGER in Mapleton—and such a stran-:Had he not two unmarried sisters, who held 
ger! Tall, and of fine proportions, with a face ’ themselves above the Mapleton beaux? Yes, 
of “classic” beauty; a regal brow, shaded by § that was it, of course, the surmise received im- 
waving masses of glossy raven hair; eyes of mid- 3 mediate cr edence, and was indisputable when it 
night darkness, from which shot forth glances $ was learned that Mr. Ramsey was a wealthy 
of wondrous brilliancy, like lightning glancing $ Southerner. 
from a midnight cloud. These were some ofthe} “A splendid match for one of the judge’s 
attractions of the strange gentleman who had just } daughters,” said the gossips; wondering in the 
arrived in Mapleton. Now, when I inform my ; next place which would be the one. 
readers that Mapleton is one of the dullest, most $ «That's easy known,” said one, with the air 
obscure, out-of-the-way villages that can be im-} of an oracle. ‘*Who would think of Emily when 
agined, so that any arrival would cause a sensa- } once they saw Lillian?” 
tion, they may easily infer that this particular: ‘*Lillian!” echoed another, in a sort of scorn- 
arrival created a furor of excitement. The news $ ful surprise, “why she can’t begin to compare 
spread with the telegraphic speed known to all$ with her sister in any way. Take my word for 
country-places, and ere Mr. Alfred Ramsey had 3 it Emily will win the prize.” 
been an hour domiciled in the ‘Washington { And many were of the same opinion. 
Hotel”—as the landlord ambitiously termed his ; *““No, no, Lillian will be the chosen one—that 
two-story inn—‘‘everybody” was busy specu- ; I know,” said the first speaker. And many 
lating as to who he was, what he was, where he $ agreed with her. 
came from, where he was going, and principally, : So the controversy went on, and sometimes 
what did he come to Mapleton for? s produced unpleasant feelings, so uncompromis- 

Pretty soon these important questions, at least : ing was each party. One would have thought 
the most important of them, received an answer. $ that the matter rested solely with them, and that 
For Frank Lewis—son of old Judge Lewis, and ; the sister having the most numerous and un- 
undisputed leader of the ton—had no sooner $ yielding champions would forthwith be honored 
heard of the arrival than he was seen hastening $ with the offer of Alfred Ramsey’s hand, heart, 
at a most unfashionable pace to ‘the Washing- 3 and fortune, which, of course, she would accept 
ton,” and, to the surprise of all the idlers in the § with delighted alacrity. 
bar-room, (be sure there were plenty of them$ Much amused the stranger would have been, 
who chanced in just then,) he sprang at a bound S no doubt, had he know how constantly his name 
into the parlor, crying out, ‘Ha, old fellow! § was upon the lips of old and young in Mapleton. 
have you found the way here at last?” and then 3 To be sure, he could not be altogether ignorant 
to the chagrin of listeners, the door was closed Sof the “sensation” he was causing; but the 
so that they heard no more; but luckily the § ; knowledge made no change in him, for he was 
upper part of it was glass, so that if they could § (for a man) wonderfully free from conceit or 
no longer hear, they could, at least, see; and‘ vanity. He was just what he seemed to be—a 
they saw the stranger and Frank shake hands } noble-minded, whole-souled fellow, who was sure 
with all the hearty cordiality of warm and long § to win the ‘golden opinions” of all with whom he 
parted friends, and then sit down on the lounge ‘ came in contact. But that only made it a matter 
and fall at once into a long and apparently inte- $ of more general interest whom he would marry. 
resting chat. This fact was soon noised abroad, “T declare he takes a long time to make up> 
and it was edifying to notice how wise ‘‘every- his mind,” said lively Kate Ogden, chatting one 
body’ grew instanter. Frank Lewis and the } day with a group of young girls. 
stranger had been college friends, and the latter “Long? why he has scarcely been here a 
was now here in fulfilment of a promise made to } month yet.” 
the former. Yes, everybody could tell that— “Well, a month is a long time. Anybody 
and everybody could tell, too, that Frank had } might fall in love and propose in a month, much 
an object in yiew when he gave the invitation. } less a Southerner.” 
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“Why a Southerner quicker than ‘anybody’ § The festal scenes “got up in his honor’ were 
else, Kate?” ‘ never graced by her presence, evidently she was 
«Qh, you know they are such an ardent, im- ‘not one of the ton. It was provoking; but Mr. 
pulsiye race—at least people always say so, but : Ramsey, though chagrined and disappointed on 
I’m sure I see nothing of the kind in Mr. Ram- § these occasions, acted quite reasonably for one 
sey. I always thought a Southerner would fall {so much in love as he really was with the fair 
in love at first sight, if at all; and would ‘pop : unknown. Unwilling to excite notice by direct 
the question’ wherever he chanced to be, in the {inquiries regarding her, he trusted to chance to 
house or in the street, at church or in the} befriend him, and ere long chance yery oblig- 
theatre, without any regard to the conveniences : ingly came to his aid. 
of time or place.” : There was a pic-nic in a charming grove near 
A burst of laughter followed Kate’s speech. $ Mapleton. All the village beaux and belles were 
“Oh, Kate! Kate! You silly child! Then 3 there, and as a matter of course.the Southerner, 
that was the very reason you looked so shy that ; who was on this occasion the fayored cavalier of 
evening Mr. Ramsey led you into supper at Mrs. : the ‘<judge’s daughters.” Sauntering with them 
B ’s. You thought he had fallen in love with ; through a leafy aisle, he espied at a distance a 
your pretty face, and would propose at the very ; cluster of brilliant wild flowers, and wishing to 
table.” $ give the ladies a pleasant surprise he started to 
«And what would you have said?” asked one, : gather the blooming treasures. On returning, 
archly. - ; he found that they had joined some of their ac- 
“Oh, never doubt he would have been re- 3 quaintances, who were resting on the greensward 
warded with a softly whispered yes; Kate would : beneath some spreading oaks. Emily Lewis’ 
not keep him long in suspense.” «yoice raised in uttering an exclamation of sur- 
«Which of you would?” asked the merry Kate, ‘prise first made him aware of their proximity ; 
joining in the laugh which had been raised § and while yet a few paces from them, and 
against her. ‘There is not one of you who screened from their observation by the thick 
svould hesitate a moment about referring him to $ foliage, Lillian’s reply fell upon his ears. 
‘pa’-or ¢ma.’” “J told you how it would be. I knew Mrs. 
The girls laughed, and did not deny the soft } Morton only consented to come so that she could 
impeachment. For in truth, very few of the $ bring that girl,” (the last words spoken with a 
village belles were inclined to allow either of § bitter, scornful emphasis.) 
the judge’s daughters to win the prize without $ Alfred glanced in the direction to which the 
an effort, at least, of rivalship. Many were the S group were looking, and beheld a lady whose 
cunning plans laid, many the little “feminine § features wore an expression of touching melan- 
arts” put in practice, but, alas! without effect— $ choly, and beside her—imagine his delight—was 
the handsome Southerner pursued the even tenor Shis unknown charmer! He saw her to advan- 
of his way, polite and courteous to all, but, ap- ; tage now. Her small, graceful head had no 
parently, as unimpressible as the most cool, 3 covering but its wealth of golden curls; her 
phlegmatie Northerner. I say apparently, for, 3 face, usually pale and pensive, was flushed and 
to let my readers into ‘‘a secret,” Alfred Ram- § brightened with pleasant excitement; and as 
sey’s heart had been already taken captive; but she moved onward with light, easy grace, he 
not by Lillian or Emily Lewis—not by any other 3 watched her with increasing admiration till the 
of the young beauties whose bright eyes so often 3 intervening trees hid her from view. Bringing 
glanced smilingly up to his. No indeed! On{his eyes then to ‘objects nearer home,” they 
the very first Sunday of his sojourn at Mapleton, 3 fell on the little party under the trees, who were 
his attention had been attracted by a voice of $ now chatting on some pleasant theme; and no 
surpassing sweetness and expression among the 3 tones were more gay and pleasingly modulated 
choristers. Eagerly searching for the owner of $than the Lewises; but recalling the contemptu- 
the fine voice, he found that her personal charms : ous allusion to ‘that girl,” he turned away, 
were of quite as pleasing a nature; not so strik- $and—I am ashamed to record against my hero 
ing or brilliant perhaps as those of some with $an act of such childish petulance—he. flung far 
whom he was already acquainted, but hers was g from him the bright flowers he had gathered 
a style of beauty just suited to his taste. Every $ with so much care, as if they had been to blame 
succeeding Sabbath he feasted his ears with her ‘for the words still rankling in his bosom. A 
sweet, melodious tones, and stole an occasional $ short walk, however, served to dissipate his fit 
glance at her pale, spiritual countenance; but $ of anger, and retracing his steps he was soon 
through the intervening days he saw her noé. ? beside Lillian Lewis. who was sitting in ‘‘sullen 
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solitude.” That young lady, irritated at hiss would think themselves disgraced forever if they 
long absence, received him with cool dignity; } condescended to notice the plebeian Jessie.” 
but his frank, pleasant smiles and words re- “Yourself and Mrs. Morton are not included 
stored her good-humor, and they were soon} in that class, I presume?” 
chatting as sociably and agreeably as was their “Oh, I could never ‘set wp’ for an aristocrat, 
wonted custom. T have not stateliness or dignity enough for such 

“T observe there are some ladies here with § a character; and Mrs. Morton is very independ- 
whom I am unacquainted,” said the gentleman, ; ent in her way, and apt to do things which her 
after a time. ‘Will you do me the kindness of : fashionable friends consider ‘shocking;’ but she 
introducing me when opportunity offers? In a’ only laughs at their consternation. So that, 
frolic of this kind it is pleasant to be on speak- $ being very much attached to Jessie Ward, she 
ing terms with the whole company.” makes no secret of her partiality. Besides, it is 

“T do not think that is always desirable,” a sort of hereditary friendship, their mothers 
said Lillian, drily. ‘And I believe you are} having been schoolmates and constant friends.” 
already acquainted with all the ladies here, save At this moment they came in sight of Mrs. 
one.” Morton and Jessie. The introductions were 

“There are two walking beside the stream; } given in due form, and soon the four were chat- 
that tall lady, you perceive.” ting together as cosily and pleasantly as possible. 

“That is Mrs. Morton. She was one of our : Jessie at first was rather shy, and backward in 
gayest belles, but since the death of her hus- ‘ taking part in the conversation, but her timidity 
band, which occurred very shortly after their $ once banished, Alfred found that her mental 
marriage, she has lived almost secluded from { charms were quite in keeping with her personal 
the world. I will introduce you to her with ones. Need I say that for the remainder of the 
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pleasure.” day he devoted himself to her and her generous 
“Many thanks, lady fair. And to her com- $ patroness? 
panion?” “After all I was right in my notions about 


Lillian’s brow darkened. ‘‘Pardon me, Mr. 
Ramsey, I have no acquaintance with a cobbler’ 
daughter. Perhaps Miss Ogden will gratify 
you,” she added, coldly, as they met that young 
lady. 

“Certainly, if it be in my power,” was her 
ready response, and taking his offered arm the 
two strolled on, Lillian haughtily turning away. 

“Introduce you? most willingly,” said Kate, 
as he explained the favor he desired. ‘You will 
be greatly pleased with Mrs. Morton, I know; 
she is a very charming woman. And Jessie 
Ward is a very charming girl—but I must not. 
say you will be pleased with her lest I offend.” 

And Kate’s merry blue eyes turned mischiey- 
ously upon him. 

“Wherefore that fear?” was the laughing 
query. 

“Like a genuine Yankee, I shall answer your 
question by asking another. Are your ‘tastes 
and proclivities’ altogether of an aristocratic 
stamp? If they are, you will be shocked to 
learn that the bewitching Jessie is the daughter 
of—prepare yourself for an overwhelming reye- 
lation—the daughter of the village shoemaker!” 

Alfred Ramsey was much amused by his com- $ 
panion’s mock solemnity, and laughingly assured $ That the lover did not allow the acquaintance, 
her he was not altogether ‘“‘overwhelmed” by $ thus happily begun, to drop, we may be sure; 
her “revelation.” Sand so—to pass over tedious preliminaries and 

‘ 
: 


Southerners,” said Kate Ogden, toward the close 
of that lovely day. ‘Mr. Ramsey has fallen in 
love with Jessie Ward at first sight, and I do be- 
lieve he will propose before they leave the grove. 
How absorbed he seems in what she is saying! 
and that glance ‘speaks volumes,’ as the novels 
say. Ah, girls! none of us ever brought that 
expression to his eyes; just look!” 

“How absurd you are, Kate Ogden!” said 
Emily Lewis, angrily, shaking off the hand Kate 
had laid on her arm to make her “look.” “ Any 
one can see that he is only making fun of 
her” 

“Can they indeed? Funny cyes they are that 
can see that,” laughed Kate, 

The Misses Lewis were in a state of tower- 
ing indignation, as may be supposed, and they 
thought to punish the offender by accepting the 
escort of another gentleman on returning home, 
and giving a haughty refusal to Mr. Ramsey, 
when he felt constrained, however unwillingly, 
to offer his services. But to their dismay, in- 
stead of seeming hurt by their refusal he turned 
away with a bow and a smile, and in a few 
minutes they saw him in Mrs. Morton’s carriage, 
with that lady and the despised Jessie. 
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“Ah! then you are not so immensely aristo-’come at once to the point which my reader’s 
cratic as some of our Mapleton grandees, who { sagacity has already divined—when the hand. 
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some Southerner left Mapleton early in the i probation of certain haughty young ladies; for 
autumn Jessie went with him, a loved and loving 3 whose ‘weighty displeasure,” however, the 
bride. Kate Ogden acted as bridesmaid on the ; lively, independent Kate cared not ‘one parti- 


occasion, thereby incurring the severe disap- § cular straw.” 
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TO ONE IN DREAM-LAND. 





BY CLARENCE MAY. 





THERE is a clime in which I wander oft— 

The shadowy land of dreams. In it I’ve passed 
My sunniest hours, tho’ all the world seem’d false 
And cold; and now at this loved twilight hour, 
Thou steal’st upon me like some gentle dream, 
That thrills my heart with soft, elysian joys. 


I cannot think that one so good and pure 

As thou, should ever know what ’tis to weep 

O’er faded dreams, or see one cherished star 

In youth’s bright glowing sky grow dim, 

And vanish from thy gaze. ‘The false, cold world, 
Can never quell the happy gushings of 

A spirit such as thine; and eyer ’midst 

Life's thorniest paths and rocky steeps, thou’lt pluck 
Bright fancy’s fairest flowers to deck thy fair 
And youthful brow, and ever keep thy young 
Heart fresh and pure. 


I know that thou art fair and beautiful— 

A being formed to cast a sunny ray 

Into the loveliest heart, and lighten up 

The brow of care with sweet and joyous smiles. 

I know that thy young heart is fresh and pure, 
And that the spirit of the Beautiful 

Is ever twining brightest wreaths for thee. 

Each fair, and pure, and lovely thing that strews 
Thy daily path—the budding flowers of Spring— 
The soft-toned zephyrs whispering ’mong the leayes— 
The streamlet’s dreamy song of mirth and glee— 
And yon sweet stars that smile so softly o’er 

‘The hushed and slumbering world—all have a pure 
And simple language for thy gentle heart. 


Ah, yes! I love such hearts 
As ine and love thy sweet and childish fancies. 
There’s sympathy and kindness in each word, 
And tho’ “unknown,” my heart would whisper its 
Full happiness; and oft when I am sad, 
Will long again for music-breathing words 
Of thine. 
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BY ELIZABETH BOUTON. 





Tue wind is sighing mournfully, 
Is sighing soft and low, 

And the waters murmur tunefully 
In their rippling, bounding flow. 


I seem to hear the throbbing beat 
Of Nature’s mighty heart, 

And earth and Heaven with soul replete, 
Seem of some boundless life a part. 


Alone with God’s immensity 
At silent midnight hour, 

How longs with wild intensity 
The spirit for the power, 


And the stars are shining, seemingly 
Like myriad eyes of love; 

And the moon is smiling beamingly 
From her star-gemmed path above. 


The world sleeps in tranquillity, 
Beneath God’s watchful eye, 
Nor sound breaks night’s serenity, 
Save streamlet’s song and wild wind’s sigh. 


To drop the fetters that restrain 
Her flight, and soar away. 

From this dull world of care and pain, 
To realms of endless day! 
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BY J. 8S. M’ EWEN. 





Ou! that mine eyes were tears, 
To give my heart relief; 

Or that this bursting heart 
Could melt with hidden grief! 

Time’s cold and changing scenes 
Bring, perching on my brow, 

Despair in furrows deep, 
Though smiles conceal it now. 


None know the inward pain 
Some hearts are wont to bear: 
None know what shafts remain 
Embedded—hidden there! 
A joyous smile oft lights 
That mirror of the soul— 
As like the placid streams 
O’er pearls and pebbles roll, 
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OFF CAPE HATTERAS. 





BY CHARLES J. PETERSON. 

Tue night was setting in cold and blustering, } ‘Tatteras, God help us!” cried the captain, 
with every appearance of a storm. The day had $ at my side, 
been raw even for November, and rifts of ragged, : low often had I heard that name as a name 
gusty clouds, driving before a bleak northerly $ of terror; but with only a vague idea of it after 
wind, had chased each other across the firma- all; for I had never expected to be brought face 
ment, now hiding the sun in their thick folds, $to face with it and death. But now I was in 
and now, as they rolled apart, disclosing his cold s the very presence of the dread monster, whose 
disk to our eyes. The wind had kept up a con- ravenous maw had deyoured thousands, whose 
stant moaning, such as can only be heard in the ; bowels were full of the bones of countless vic- 
more wintry months, when the seas are rough- 3tims. I could almost throw a biscuit into the 
ened with continuous foam, and the icy breezes $ breakers. In less than five minutes T would be 
of Labrador sweep down our stormy coasts. As : in their midst. e 
night drew on, and the clouds grew gloomier in} These reflections rushed across me, swift as 
the northern horizon, the gale sang shriller than $ lightning, during the pause which the captain 
ever through our rigging, whistling wildly along : made, to take breath. Then his stentor voice 
over the fast blackening waters, and making us : shouted, : 
shiver involuntarily. The breeze, too, was per-$ ‘Down with the helm.’ Haul in the sheets. 
ceptibly damper. Snow-flakes began to fall. 3 Hard—harder.” 

“Its going to be a wild night,” said the cap- $ The wheel whirled around; the huge sail came 
tain, ‘and I fear Hatteras is under ourlee. We heavily in; and then a moment of awful sus- 
must close reef and get an offing.” Senta followed. Would the schooner lie any 

He spoke anxiously, so that all thoughts of : closer? She quivered and seemed to drift bodily 
sleep were dismissed from my mind; and going } toward the surf. I grasped a rope instinctively. 
below for my ’nor wester, I prepared to spend A groan rose from the little crew. 
the night on deck. As the hours wore on, the} ‘(Gut loose a reef,” thundered the captain. 
storm increased; the wind howled wilder through $ «Never mind untying, but out with your knives. 
our hamper; the rain drove fiercer across our : Stand by, some of you, to haul and belay.” 
decks. The cold was intense, and the rain be-$ The expedient was little short of madness, 
came at length sleet. Out to windward, only 3 But it was our only hope. It seemed as if all 
the white caps of the billows could be seen: to% was over. As the sheet flew out, it gave a jerk 
leeward, nothing but a waste of driving foam $ that nearly heeled us on our beam ends; then, 
met the eye. Oh! how we longed for morning. : catching the full fury of the gale, it dragged us 

At last the dawn came, but slowly and heavily, : wildly along; plunging us headlong through the 
as if unwilling to supplant the night. To east-$ giant billows, while the water foamed around, 
ward, the dusky clouds were seen, heaving like ; rolling in cataracts over the deck, gurgling and 
a misty curtain. Gradually the light increased, \ hissing as it swept astern. 
the dusky curtain parted; but a misty veil still{ «Keep her to it,” shouted the captain, holding 
hung over all. The schooner groaned as she! in the weather-ratlins, as he watched the strain- 
struggled on, now sinking into the trough, and } ing mast above. 
then rising, buoyant as a duck, and shaking the ; Just ahead, the breakers ran out into a long 
spray gallantly from her sides. Suddenly I was § point, beyond which was comparatively smooth 
startled by the voice of the look-out shouting, $ water. If we could weather that point there 

“« Breakers ahead!” Smight be hope. We were shooting toward it, 

I looked to leeward. There, hardly two : with the velocity of an express-train. If 2 rope 
cables’ length distant, they were, just discerni- ; should part; if the wind should lull for a second; 
ble through the dim light: a whirlpool of white, ; if the current should get stronger, we would be 
angry foam. A tremendous current combined $ lost. Even without these it was doubtful whether 
with the wind to drive us toward them with ; we could rasp by. The spray of the boiling surf 


frightful velocity. ¢ was already around us, os 


or, 
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At that moment came a roar as if the heavens 
were exploding. I glanced, fearfully, up, sup- 
posing it was the main-sheet splitting. But no! 
the stout sail stood firm. I saw the mast, how- 
ever, bending like a whip-stalk in the gale, a sud- 
den increase in which had caused the noise. At 
the same instant, the schooner crashed through 
a huge billow, throwing the foam in cataracts 
over us, and when I next looked to leeward, the 
breakers were whitening astern, and we were in 
comparatively deep water. 

We could scarcely credit our escape. For a 
moment or two, the crew gazed silent and be- 
wildered on the receding surf, as if just aroused 
from a dream, Then, simultaneously, all broke 
into a huzza. 

“Thank God!” said the captain, beside me, 


{ wiped a tear from his eye, with the cuff of his 
jacket, as he turned away. 

A moment after I heard him, in his old voice, 
from which every particle of emotion had passed 
away, say to the man at the wheel, 

“You may ease her a little: the shore shelves 
away in here, and we shall have no trouble in 
getting an offing now.” 

‘Ay, ay, sir—she’s a gallant vixen,” laughed 
the old tar, erufily. 

We soon gained an offing. Before noon the 
gale had subsided; and when night came down 
wpon the seas, the coast was far away. Mean- 
time the wind hauled round once more to the 
south; the clouds toward nightfall broke away; 
and the last rays of the setting sun lingered on 
sour mast-heads, like the smile of a departing 
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‘a little more, and I should never have seen 3 spirit. 


Mary or the children again.” And I think he 


I have never since beon Orr Carr Harreras. 
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BY THE LATE WILLIAM RODERICK LAWRENCE. 





THE gift of Poesy indeed is thine! 

Thy touch awakes the soul from dreamy slumbers, 
To list enchanted to thy flowing line, 

Breathed forth in joyful, sweet, harmonious numbers. 


The human mind thou swayest e’en at will, 
While the ethereal music softly flowing, 
Steals o’er the senses with delight, until 
« ‘The soul with love and happiness is glowing. 


Thy songs possess the freshness of the leaves, 

With! dew-drops bathed, in fair, luxuriant bowers— 
For Poesy—with Art—and Nature weaves 

Her fairest forms amid life’s frailest flowers. 


A world of beauty opes at thy behest! 
Long may thy harp attuned to sweetest measure, 


Whisper its love-tones from a spirit blest, 
With genius rare, a sacred, Heayen-born treasure. 


Let life’s sweet roses ’mid thy golden hair, 

With laurels dark, their tendrils closely wreathing— 
Cluster in richest, rarest beauty, there, 

A welcome fragrance round thy. pathway breathing. 


Thy heart is young! thus may it ever be, 

And free from care and every bitter sorrow; 
May all that earth can give belong to thee! 

Then ne’er for future days one trouble borrow. 


But may thy sun set clear, full-orbed, and bright, 
As ends a pleasant dream or Persian story; 
While thy pure spirit seeks a world of light, 
To dwell forevermore in endless glory. 
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Ox! wherefore, wherefore art thou here, thou gentle child 
of Spring? 

Fierce storms are gathering in the sky, and mournful tem- 
pests sing, 

A gloom is on the desolate earth, a sadness in the blast, 

And hosts of crimson forest-leayes are hurrying swiftly 
past. 


The cold rain beateth on the graves where all thy kindred 
sleep, 

And solemnly the grieving wind chanteth his anthem deep. 

No sunbeam smileth on thee, and thy gentle, meek, blue 
oye 

Casteth its timid, upward glance to a sternly frowning sky. 


Oh! lonely one! the last of all thy frail and gentle race! 

They died while yet the wreaths of Spring bedecked earth’s 
lovely face. 

Summer hath faded from the hills, and Autumn made them 
drear, 

Since thy pale sisters turned to dust, then wherefore art 
thou here? ‘i 


Ah! not in vain hast thou sprung up in beauty from the dust, 

Thou speakest in a voiceless speech of faith and holy trust. 

For We who can, through frost and storm, protect a tragile 
flower, 

Can surely guide us through life’s path, though clouds may 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 52, 


CHAPTER IX. friend,” returned Seaford, with eager haste, 
Tuy reached the street and entered the car- {strangely at variance with the manner of his 
riage before Walter broke the amazed silence? companion. ‘‘But tell me what itis you have 
into which he had been thrown. Mr. Jeffrys } to say—I am getting as nervous as a woman.” 
asked his address, and the sound of his voice : ‘<T have come to take you away with me, Sea- 
aroused him; he gave the number and they hur- ‘ ford.” 
ried away. 2 ‘Where do you wish to travel?” 
‘‘What does this mean?” exclaimed Seaford. «To America.” 
‘sDo you know Mrs. Graham; and your sudden; ‘America! But I have no reason for return- 
arrival—you had not written to me that you } ing there at present—my business keeps me 
were coming over!” § here—I am writing a play for one of the London 
‘Have a little patience, Walter, don’t over- § theatres.” 
power me with questions! You shall hearevery-? ‘‘You will be able to finish it in our own 
thing in its proper order; but let us get safe to $ country.” ‘ 
your rooms first.’”” ‘“‘Exeuse mo, sir,” said Seaford, with some- 
When the carriage stopped, Seaford sprang ; thing of his usual haughtiness when irritated; 
out, and Mr. Jeffrys followed him up to his; ‘but will you have the goodness to be a little 
apartment in silence. When they had entered, } more explicit? there is nothing to be gained by 
Walter closed the door, and turned hastily to- : talking in riddles.” 
ward him. ; “T never do that, Seaford, you know.” 
“Don’t torture me any longer! Icould almost: ‘Were you acquainted with Mrs. Graham?” 
think something terrible were coming, only you § Seaford asked, quickly. ‘Did you know her in 
always bring pleasant news,” he added, striving : America ?”’ 
to laugh, and thus shake off the nameless fear} ‘Mrs. Graham!” he repeated the name with a 
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which had come over him. sort of icy contempt which made Seaford quiver 
“Tt is dark here, Seaford,” said Mr. Jeffrys, } with indignation. ‘I was acquainted with her, 
‘‘can’t you find a light?” $ and I knew her in America.” 


The room was growing dusky with the gather- } “What does this mean, Mr. Jeffrys? I de- 
ing shadows, but in his agitation Seaford had} mand an explanation! I am not a child to be 
not noticed it. He lit the lamp with nervous } treated in this way.” 


haste, set it upon the mantel, and turned again } “Do you mean to remind me that you have - 


to Mr. Jeffrys. ?no longer any need of my friendship or favor?” 

‘‘Have you anything to tell me, sir—has any- $ asked Mr. Jeffrys, with cold politeness; ‘I knew 
thing happened? What could have brought you s that you had grown famous, but I did not 
to Europe so unexpectedly ?” $ think oy 

“Jt was on your account that I came.” 3 “You wrong me, Mr. Jeffrys, indeed you do! 

‘Mine? What is it? I can think of nothing ; Tam not ungrateful, but you torture me by this 
—no affairs—no ay * hesitation.” 

Mr. Jeffrys waited for him to conclude, but$ ‘Do you love this woman, Walter!” ms 
Seaford only made an impatient gesture, growing : A light came over Seaford’s face—his bosom 
troubled and pale. ’heaved—his proud eyes grew clear and un- 

“T believe you have found me always willing $ troubled—he threw his head back with a noble 
to advance your interests in every possible way,” § pride, 

Mr. Jeffrys said, in his deliberate, passionless’ ‘+Yes,” he said, ‘I do love her.” 

way. : And you know who she is?” 

“Always, sir—always. Youhaye beenatrue$ ‘I know only that she is a good, grand woman, 
Vou. XXXIV.—6 105 
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and that I love her, and would proclaim it be- 
fore all the world.” 

“Do you know what her past life has been?’ 

“Her past!” repeated Seaford, and Catharine’s § 
singular agitation recurred to his mind. A ter- § 
rible shock passed over him, but he cast back } 
the unworthy doubt. 

“No!” he exclaimed, defiantly, ‘but there is} 
nothing which she need fear to have known—I $ 
would stake my life upon her goodness ”” : 

‘¢You would lose the stake!” replied Mr. Jef- : 
frys, in his stern, unpitying voice. : 

“Mr. Jeffrys!” Walter sprang toward him, } 
with his clenched hand raised, as if he would § 
have felled him to the ground in the whirl of 3 
passion which those words had aroused. “Take § 
that back,” he exclaimed, ‘‘retract those words 3 
—an angel from heaven should not repeat them § 
before me!” : 

«Sit down, Walter, you are going mad, I think 
—more of her work, I suppose.” 

«Explain! explain!’ urged Walter, fiercely; 
‘but do not repeat those words—do not repeat 
them!” 

“T would not give you needless pain, Walter; 
but you must listen to me calmly, and without 
passion.” $ 

“How can I be calm? Go on, Mr. Jeffrys, go} 
on.” $ 

“You must leave Paris for a tinte.” : 

seWhy?” : 

“Because you must be removed from that} 
woman’s influence until you are yourself 
again.” 

«IT am myself, Mr. Jeffrys, for the first time 3 
in my whole life; it is only in her presence that ¢ 
Ihave begun to live, and there is no power on $ 
earth or in heaven strong enough to separate me 
from her now.” 

“You rave—I cannot talk with a madman.” 

“T am not mad, sir; but you seem determined 
to drive me so by your words and manner.” 

‘Walter, Ihave never yet asked you a favor: 
will you refuse me the first?” 

“What is it? Let me hear what you desire.” $ 

“All through your life I have granted you 
everything you asked, without even demanding 3 
your reasons—you cannot trust me so far it { 
seems.” i 

“Mr. Jeffrys, this is cruel—I have done} 
nothing to deserve such reproaches—you make § 
me frantic with your implied suspicions of a $§ 
woman whom I prize beyond life itself, and then 3 
ask me to listen to you calmly and without 
passion! What is it you wish me to do? 
know that I would give my right hand to serve i 
you.” 3 
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“JT wish you to leave Paris, and promise me 
never to see that woman again.” x 

“‘No, by Heaven, that I will not do—nothing 
shall induce me to trample my own heart under 
my feet.” 

He walked up and down the room with hasty 
strides, agonized by the conflicting feelings 
within. Mr. Jeffrys sat by the table silently 
awaiting until the first violence of that mental 
storm should have spent itself, his lips com- 
pressed, and his whole face revealing the unal- 
terable determination which he had formed. 

‘What reason have you for demanding this?” 
Seaford said, pausing before him in his hurried 
march. “Why do you come here with these 
damnable doubts, thrusting yourself between 
me and my happiness?” 

“T have intimated nothing which I cannot 
prove,” he said. 

«Then prove it—let me know the worst at 
once—I will bear this no longer.” 

“T have asked you to trust me, Walter! I 
have been your friend for years, it seems to me 
not much to ask.” 

“Not much, to bid me tear my own heart out 
and fling it at your feet!—not much, that you 
would have me outrage the woman I reverence 
and adore! No, Mr. Jeffrys, I will not do it, you 
have no proof—there is something here which I 
do not understand, but I will trust her, she 
would not deceive me! Speak out—what is 
it?” 

“For your own sake do not force me to say 
more!” 

‘Speak, I say!” 

«That woman has deceived you—she is false, 
body and soul!” 

The words fell icy and cold, stinging Seaford 
to the very verge of insanity. 

“Tt is a lie!’? he exclaimed, ‘‘a mean, miser- 
able lie! Mr. Jeffrys, you have seyered the last 
bond between us—farewell.” 

He moved toward the door, but Mr. Jeffrys 
rose and detained him in a strong grasp. 

‘Wretched boy, where would you go?” 

‘‘To her—to the woman whom you haye slan- 
dered! his is not your work, you could not be 
so vile—you have been deceived, but the very 
suspicion separates us—let me go.” 

But Mr. Jeffrys held him firmly, his own face 
pale, and revealing some hidden passion which 
was more like hate than grief. 

“You shall not go—I command you to stay.” 

“You command me!” exclaimed Seaford, 





You shaking off his hold; ‘ta legion of demons 


should not stop me—how dare you speak thus?” 
*tBecause £ have the right,” returned Mr 
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Jeffrys, while Walter stood paralyzed with pas- ‘lection of those fearful words—a gulf had been 
sion and doubt. : dug between him and that woman, which neither 
“The right, the right!” he stammered. ‘No, could eyer pass. He thought not of shame or 
never, you have none—stand back, you are disgrace, both he could bear, but he was sepa- 
powerless here!” rated forever from that happiness which had 
He would have rushed from the chamber, but ; seemed so near. P 
again Mr. Jeffrys’ voice staid him. He dashed his arms down upon the table with 
“Ay, the right! I command you to listen, 3 frantic violence, biting his foam-specked lips to 
because that woman is wicked and depraved— $ keep back the cry which burst from his breaking 
because you are my own son, Walter Seaford, $ heart. All that lonely past came up—the bliss 
and she hag been to me what she is now to you, : of the last few weeks taunted him with its 
or would be if you desired it.” ‘ memories—the future stretched out before him, 
Seaford fell rather than sank into a chair, } stormy and desolate—no refuge and no hayen 
gazing upon the speaker with his frenzied eyes, : in sight—nothing but the heaving of the billows 
while the whiteness of death settled over his face. , and the starless sky overhead, A mad prayer 
“Now will you believe me, young man? You ‘for death escaped him—that vainest moan which 
have wrung forth the secret of a life—are you : rises from the hearts of the youth before suffer- 
satisfied?” * ing has made it strong to endure. 
_ Still there was no answer—Seaford was look-$ Nothing came—there was no response to his 
ing into his face with the same dull stare, At ‘anguish! He sprang up and rushed to the door; 
length his head fell slowly forward and was} there was no collected thought in his soul, only 
buried in his hands, while he trembled beneath } a longing for death, a mad desire to look once 
the shock which had so nearly maddened him. : more upon her face; it seemed as if fate would 
‘‘ Walter,” Mr. Jeffrys said, in a softened tone, $ have done with him then, that destiny would be 
“Walter!” ‘ appeased. 
“Don’t speak to me—leave me alone!” At the door he met Mr. Jeffrys, who started at 
“Only a word—this must be settled now and } the sight of that face which was so contracted 
forever! lListen—try to understand—we are by despair, that those moments seemed almost 
going away on the instant! A steamer sails ‘ to have done the work of years. 
from Havre to-morrow, in that we return to} ‘All is ready,” he said, ‘your servant will 
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America.” : follow to Havre with your baggage.” 
Seaford sprang to his feet, and a despairing} ‘‘Ready,” he repeated, mechanically, ‘ready ?” 
ery broke from his lips. $ Mr. Jeffrys took a flask from the table and 


“Unsay those words—tell me that you did not : poured out a glass of wine. 
mean it, and I will follow you to the ends of the \ “Drink this,” he said, ‘‘it will bring you to 
earth.” 3 yourself a little.” 

«Walter, I am your father!” Walter drained it at a draught, and allowed 

“oy ae eae ae : : a pe : himself pal ia ae stairs and placed in the 
shame—disgrace—but tell me that Catharine—” } carriage without resistance. 

“JT charge you never to mention that name $ All that night they were speeding away, the 
again—you dare not violate the laws of God and ; moan of the steam whistle sounding in the ear 
man by loving a woman who has been——” : of the sufferer, and seeming to his excited fancy 

“No more—do not go on! Let us go where $ like the ery of a fiend. When morning came 
ire you will—but leave me alone!” ; they had entered Hayre, the quaint, old city, and 

Mr. Jeffrys went slowly away closing the door { drove away toward the steamer. 
behind him, and shutting that wretched young $ An hour after, they were out upon the blue 
man in with the terrible solitude about him—a } waves, and Walter Séaford was straining his eyes 
solitude which could never be removed. That to catch a last sight of the land, where he had 
iron father wore a look of demoniac exultation— $ found and lost all of happiness that heaven itself 
standing in the dimly-lit passage—his hands Shad power to bestow upon him on this side the 
clenched, while his compressed lips hissed forth 8 grave. 
some broken words, Oh, that voyage! The days spent in pacing 

‘«¢Catharine—woman—in my path again!” Bp and down the deck like some caged animal— 

Walter Seaford remained motionless where 3 the consciousness that a score of idle eyes were 
that man had left him. He could not think yet § watching and commenting upon every movement 
—his brain was too dizzy for that—but through : —the sleepless nights, when the stars looked 
the whirl of frenzy and despair came the recol- ‘ down so unpityingly upon his misery, and the 
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ocean wind seemed sounding a requiem over the} that sickness which was like death, the other 
unburied past. Even the calm was so unendur- S away upon the deep, dark sea, and between 
able! Storm—danger—anything would have; those parted souls flowing a gulf deeper and 
been better! But the spring air was balmy and : darker than the ocean’s treacherous waves, a 
soft, the bosom of the great deep smooth as if ‘gulf which neither might cross to claim that 
no breeze had ever ruffled it. Then the reaction } happiness which had been so suddenly snatched 
when the unnatural strength gave way, and he ; from their grasp. 
could only lie upon a couch listening to the care- : 








less mirth around, and looking afar over the ; CHAPTER X. 
bright waters, which laughed and played in ; Tum voyage came to an end at length! Look- 
mockery of his wretchedness! ‘ing out through the port-hole of the narrow 


The approach to that land where only added ; room in which he lay, Walter Seaford watched 
misery awaited him—the attempts to converse ! their approach to the beautiful shores which he 
from the careless and unconcerned—the very ; had left with such eager longings, feeling that 
presence of that man whom even to shun was a sere they again brightened upon his vision life 
sin—oh, it was terrible! ; ‘ would have undergone an entire change. This 

After the first days, Seaford really believed $ was the return! The warning was fulfilled—life 
that he should die—he believed it, and prayed : had changed! The wild dreams and vague unrest 
that it might be so! Could he have yielded up } had given place to the desolation of experience. 
his last breath and gone to rest beneath those } He did not rise from his berth, or heed the 
singing waters; but day after day wore on, and ‘ bustle of excitement going on around him. The 
though he lay there weak and spent from the $ June sunlight lay golden over the waters, and 
reaction of that strong excitement, he grew no ‘ brightened the lovely city in the nearing dis- 
worse, and there seemed to be no actual illness : tance, but its glory only pained those weary 
preying upon him. But a fever from within 3 eyes and mocked the anguish within his soul. 
burned on his cheek and blazed in those unquiet $ The mad passion of his despair had worn itself 
eyes—a fever which had no name, and which no $ out for a season, leaving him weak and incapable 
human skill could have cured, but it was con-$ of reflection as a child. He only asked quiet— 
suming the very pulses of that tortured heart, S to be left alone—to hear no human voice and 
and wearing out life and strength from that § meet no human face. It was well that the very 
weakened frame. $ violence of that mental conflict had staid it for 

Catharine sat in her room after the departure 3a time, or it must have left him wholly a wreck, 
of Seaford and that dreaded man, until the night } with every faculty shattered and broken down. 
gathered about her with its solemn gloom. She 3 There he sat and watched the shores which they 
knew what awaited her, and sat there stunned , were so rapidly nearing. The guns boomed out 


by the unexpected blow. Sas they passed the islands, which looked like 
Janet Brown’s voice aroused her. {fairy barques moored in the sunshine—on they 
“In the dark, mistress, and alone! I have 3 swept through the narrow channel—the confu- 
just got in, the young gentleman is gone!’ ‘ sion overhead growing louder till Seaford turned 
“Gone?” she repeated, springing up. ‘Oh, : from the light and sat with his face buried in his 
Janet, come with me—come with me!”’ s hands, until his servant aroused him with the 


The astonished woman threw a shawl over her 3 tidings that they had landed, and the passengers 
and followed her mistress into the street. They § were already leaving the steamer. 
hurried in silence to Seaford’s lodgings—it was: Seaford arose slowly and went on deck, his 
too late—he had left a few moments before— $ step feeble, like one recovering from recent i)l- 
whither no one knew. : ness, and his pale face looking sorrowfully hag- 
What mattered it where?—he had gone from} gard and worn. Mr. Ji effrys approached him 
her—he knew all—he despised and forsook her! $ with some words of pleasure at his improved 
She reeled and fell into the arms of her woman. 3 appearance, but Walter could only bow his head 
“Take me back, Janet, take me back and let 3 in reply; that man’s presence filled him with an 


me die!” $ indescribable pang, which he strove in yain to 
‘¢Mistress—mistress !”” ‘subdue. No farther explanation had passed be- 
“Don’t speak, Janet—don’t comfort me—it is } tween them—Walter desired none—if there were 
death this time—oh! it is death.” 3 grief and wrong he would not know it—let that 


So the dream ended—the bright, beautiful { past be buried along with his own, and the 
dream, which had seemed so glowing and so ; weight of their added ashes lie upon his heart 
weal! The one lying mute and unconscious in > until their chill pressed life slowly out! 
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“My house is shut up,” Mr. Jeffrys said, after Walter smiled in an absent manner, but May 
siving some orders to the servant, ‘‘so I will $ seemed such a child that he scarcely noticed her, 
xirive with you to a hotel, if you please. An ‘and the girl herself was so moved and astonished 

‘. : 
hour’s rest will set you up again, and then Iwould 3 by the mention of his name that she shrunk into 
Jike to persuade you out into the country.” ; herself, pitying the pale sadness of that face, and 

Walter submitted passively—anything rather ; feeling almost as if some melancholy shape from 
than being obliged to exert his own will! He $ his books had suddenly appeared before her. 
followed him off the vessel, and they drove away The evening passed quietly away; Walter re- 
to the hotel Mr. Jeffrys named. Walter lay ; clining near the open window, while May sat by 
down upon the bed in the room to which he was 3 her guardian’s side and watched Mrs. Davenant 
shown, not sleeping, but too utterly worn out to } prepare the tea. Her cheerfulness had all come 
make the slightest unavoidable exertion. ‘back, and she was chatting merrily with Mr. 

Lato in the afternoon, the servant came up with } J effrys, but often turning to look, unperceived, 
a message from Mr. Jeffrys—it was time to start. : upon that mournful CO eee Once as she 

«Shall I never be left alone?” muttered Wal- § did so, she met those dark eyes fixed upon her 
ter. ‘Even to die in peace seems denied me!” 3 face with an expression which she could not 

But he went down, silent and indifferent, after 3 comprehend, and which almost embarrassed her. 
the first momentary fretfulness had subsided. 3 A sudden tone in her yoice had reminded Walter 

“We go by railway,” Mr. Jeffrys said, ‘‘and ‘ of Catharine, and as he looked at her, there was 
swe must be off, for it is almost time for the train $ something also in the fair forehead and golden 
to start. s hair which was like hers! Then he smiled at 

Walter did not recognize the route they took— : that folly of suffering which makes one start at 
probably a new road built during his absence, § every footstep, with the wild hope that the lost 
and he was too careless as to their destination § one is near, and conjure every shape of beauty 
to inquire They got out at length at one of the ‘into a pain, from its fancied resemblance with 
way stations, and drove along a road which cir- $ that which is gone! 
cled around the curves of a small river. 3 It had the effect to make him draw near the 

“You have not even asked where I am taking : young girl and converse with her, in order to 
you,” Mr. Jeffrys said, cheerfully. “Look, you § convince himself of the fallacy of his imagina- 
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can see the house on the hill yonder.” $tion. May listened to him with new pleasure, 
««Ah!? Walter said, languidly. ‘‘A new pur- Sit seemed so strange to find herself in the pre- 
chase, is it not?” % sence of one of whom she had thought and 


“Tt belongs to my ward—you have heard me 3 dreamed so much, and the mysterious language 
speak of her. I hope you will stay with us some 3 of those poet eyes filled her with vague compas- 
time—you remember what I said one day during § sion for the suffering which she read there. 
the passage?” When Seaford was alone in his room that 

“No, really——’ night, Mr. Jeffrys entered with his usual gentle 

“Never mind, we will speak of it soon again.” § knock and quiet manner. 

The sun was setting as they drove through the «I saw the light and knew you were not yet 
iron gates and entered the forest-like grounds, } in bed—I wanted to speak with you.” 
losing sight entirely of the house for a time, “Is it anything of consequence, sir?—I am 
until a sudden turn in the avenue brought them } very tired.” 
in full view of the imposing front. «J will not detain you long, but what I have 

The sound of the carriage brought several of ; to speak of will admit of no delay.” 
the servants around, and the excitement at Mr. Walter leaned wearily back in his chair, shad- 
Jeffrys’ arrival roused May in her quict chamber. Sing his eyes with his hand. Mr. Jeffrys was 
She hurried down the hall and threw her arms ; watching him with his old scrutinizing gaze 
about his neck with a glad welcome. which seemed to read his very thoughts. The 

«“T am so happy to see you again. How could 3 wary man had carefully chosen his time; in Sea- 
you leave us in that sudden way ?—but to come : ford’s state of wretchedness and mental fatigue, 
back so soon—how good you were!” She was incapable of struggling against a will 

Then, for the first time, she perceived a stran- { like that which had marked out and decided 
ger, and started a little, blushing and surprised. $ upon his future course. 

“May, this gentleman is an old friend of mine, “You were pleased with my ward, May Lin- 
and a great favorite of yours—Mr. Seaford. Wal- } coln?” 
ter, your poems will find a warm admirer in Miss; ‘Of course—a charming little thing.” 
Lincoln.” «Do not look so absent—I wish your attention. 
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That girl’s fortune was placed wholly in my 
hands—I acted as I thought best for her inte- 
rests—unfortunately it seems. I engaged in 
speculations which I believed would adyance 
them, and they have failed—I must account for 
the money placed in my hands to that girl’s 
husband—Walter, I wish you to marry her and 
save your father’s honor,” 

He had spoken clearly and without hesitation— 
it was his way, and he knew well also the charac- 
ter of the young man with whom he had to deal. 

“Marry May Lincoln—why she is a child!” 

‘*Hardly—she will soon be fifteen.” 

‘*But this is impossible, sir, I cannot do it.” 

“You prefer perhaps to see me disgraced—no 
one will believe that I acted from the best mo- 
tives—you will hear your father termed a scoun- 
drel and a villain.” 

Walter shuddered at that word father—he 
could not help it—such terrible doubts of shame 
arose—doubts which he did not possess the 
courage to resolve to certainty. 

“But the poor child—she does not care for 
me—does not even know me.” 

“She will love you, she would love any one 
that treated her kindly, she is at the right age 
for that; besides your fame, your appearance, 
all attract her.” 

“But this is terrible, sir!” 

“Only be rational, Walter! To-morrow, any 
hour, May is liable to meet with some one who 
will try to win her for herself or her fortune— 
that day witnesses my total ruin and disgrace! 
I call upon you to save me—shall I ask aid in 
vain of my son?” 

Words of terrible reproach rose to Walter’s 
lips, but there came a thought of his dead 
mother, and he checked them—she had loved 
that man—she had commanded her child to obey 
his will in all things. 

“And I,” he said, striving to speak calmly, 
“are my feelings nothing? Can I go to that 
young girl with a lie in my mouth?—can I go 
through my whole life acting a lie?” 

“Your feelings may change i 

‘Anything but that—upon that theme you 
shall not touch!” 

Mr. Jeffrys clenched his hand over the table, 
but his face did not change. 

‘We will not argue the point,” he said, “the 
question is a simple one—a father calls upon his 
son to aid him, will he consent or refuse?” 

Walter was utterly desperate before—he had 
nothing to lose—as well one form of suffering as 
another! 

‘But I will not have the ruin of that poor 
girl’s happiness upon my soul!” he said. 
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“There is no reason why you should—my 
{ word for it, she is in love with you already.” 
3 The words jarred on his listener’s ear like 
$ sounds of revelry in the midst of a funeral re- 
§ quiem, 
‘But there is time enough for this marriage— 
‘a year hence——” 
$ “There is not a day to be lost—the wedding 
% must take place at once. It may be as private 
Sas you like—a secret marriage would perhaps 
be best on all accounts. You will leave here at 
$ once—go to South America for a year or so, by 
§ the time you return you will find a charming 
3 bride awaiting you.” 

“Great heayen!” 

“Your answer? I must have it at once, I will 
lose no time for boyish scruples and nonsense.” 
“And I will not make that child wretched.” 

“You are mad! She loves you already—be- 
fore she ever saw you she had some girlish 
dream, of which you were the hero. Enough— 
your answer—no hesitation—your answer?” 

‘7 will marry her.” 

“At once??? 

s ‘At once—what matters it?—when and how 
Syou will? Are you satisfied? Then leave me, 
3 in heaven’s name leave me!” 
3 He flung himself upon a couch with reckless 
passion, his face hidden in his long hair, lying 
¢ there motionless in the apathy of suffering. Mr, 
3 Jeffrys looked at him for a moment—read the 
s truth of his resolve in his very desperation— 
{then went quietly away, gliding like a shadow 
: through the moonlit halls, 
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“May is there—go in.” 

Walter Seaford made no reply, but opening 
$ the door noiselessly, entered the room where Mr. 
‘ Jeffrys had left the young girl, after an inter- 
‘ view which lasted for several hours. 

She was seated at the farther end of the apart- 
ment, her cheeks looking paler from its contrast 
with the crimson cushions of the chair against 
which she leaned, and trembling still from the 
surprise and agitation which that conversation 
had caused her. She looked up, at the sound of 
$ Walter’s footsteps, but her shy, frightened eyes 
$ sank again, without even glancing at his face, 
{while a bright, feverish crimson mounted into 
Sher cheeks. 

3 He sat down by her side, and gently took the 
® little hand that lay quivering upon the arm of 
Sher chair, took it with nothing of passion, but 
$ lindly as a brother might have done. 

* “May,” he said, ‘* May!” 


; 
; 
CHAPTER XI. 
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She bowed her fair head in token that she } 3 ‘And you do not grieve over this hasty wed- 





heard his voice, but made no effort to reply. S * ding, so strange, so improbable? When I am 
“Ts it true what they have told me?—are you ; gone you will not be pained to remember that I 
willing to be¢ome my wife?” : am your husband ?” 


Ar 


She felt that he was pausing for a response,: ‘‘No, I am so young, Mr. Seaford—I do not 
and while the color rushed in a torrent to her § ‘ know how to answer, but I know that I can 
temples, and her eyes glanced up for an instant ; trust my guardian.” 


like those of a startled fawn, she strove to speak: : Walter shuddered at that name—he could not 


“Yes, Mr. Jeffrys—I—he has told me. Stell if her young heart revolted at the idea of 
“I know, May; but you—do your own feelings § 2 this union, or if it was only the timidity of her 
revolt at the idea?” Sage. Then he remembered Mr. Jeffrys’ words— 
‘Spare me, Mr. Seaford,” she said, piteously ; “‘My fate is in your hands, ruin or success de- 
“T am such a child, do spare me!” ; $ pends upon your decision!” That man was his 


“J do not mean to frighten you, but I must § father—oh, God! his father! He called upon his 
know that this thing is not done against your : son to save him—he dared not refuse—there was 
will.” \ his pledge to his dying mother! All rushed 

“No, no—it is best,” he says, then she re- : like a tornado through his mind—there was no 
membered the instructions which she had just 3 hope—no release—no space for reflection or re- 
received, and paused abruptly, without speaking § ; gret! 
her guardian’s name. «And you will not learn to dread my coming 

“You are very young, May, your heart has 3 back—for I shall return one day, May, I shall 
scarcely yet spoken; but, tell me, is there any 3 return.” 
other whom you have fancied might one day be She raised her eyes to her face, those eyes 
dear to you?” $ from whence all the truth of childhood looked, 

“No one,” she said; then her thoughts went {so full of trust for all things beautiful and 
back to her childish days, and that noble youth bright; the unnatural flush left her cheek, and 
s 
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who had been her playmate and constant friend. } her voice grew strong, as she replied, 
But she believed that the affection that had$ ‘You will be my husband; I shall never dread 
grown up between them was such as a sister } your return, but will trust and believe in you as 
might have given to a brother, and only mar- ; T have always believed in my guardian.” 
veled that the thought of him caused her as He was deeply touched by the words, and yet 
strange pang which she could not comprehend. $ : they struck a chill upon his heart! That guar- 
But she forgot even him in a moment, for Walter $ ‘dian so confided in and loved, how had he ful- 
spoke again, and there was a plaintive music in $ filled his trust? That poor child’s fortune— 
his voice which stirred her affectionate nature to ; what was it tobe? She looked so unfit to bear 
tender and mournful interest. She pitied him i even the ordinary troubles forced upon woman— 
so much—there was a sorrow in those deep eyes } what lay beyond? There was no time to give 
which she felt but could not have explained— } $ these feelings their due weight; each of those 
there was a spell in the celebrity of his name ° two beings was forced on by a will strong and 
which must have attracted any visionary girl; $ inexorable as Fate itself; the struggles and 
was it true, as her guardian said, that she could $ agony*must come afterward, when there was no 
bring happiness to that man by becoming his $ appeal from the destiny which had been forced 
wife? S upon them. 

It was all very singular—so sudden and unex- ; “Mr. Jeffrys waits, May; shall I tell him that 
pected that her brain was confused, and she § you consent to this—at once as he wishes?” 


longed for a mother’s arms where she could “At once—now?” 

weep away the vague regret and fear whieh § «Are you frightened, May ?” 

troubled her. 3 ‘No, no, not that! It is so sudden—it takes 
“You know that Mr. Jeffrys deems it expe- ; my breath away! Don’t misunderstand me, Mr. 

dient that we should be married at once—did he } Seaford, I do not dislike you—I am not afraid— 

not tell you so?” ¢1 would do anything to make you happy—to 
“T believe—yes.”” $ gratify my guardian.” 


er. 


‘eThen, I shall leave you to your books and’ <I will come back—stay here, May.” 
your quiet life which I have so unexpectedly} He went out to the room where he knew Mr. 
troubled with my presence.” Jeffrys awaited him. 

‘You have not troubled me,” May said, in a “Tt is settled,” he said, in a hoarse, abrupt 
firmer voice, ‘‘I am glad——” voice, ‘Are you satisfied?” 


SS. 
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“But the ceremony must not be delayed— } spurred on like the wind, nor once looked be- 
to-night—this very hour all must be irreyocably } hind—escape from that spot was the only refuge 
arranged.” ‘ from the frenzy which surged over his soul. 

“Do what you will—am I not in your hands?! They were in the city at last—passing through 
As for that child—well, well—if misery come to $ ; the less frequented streets until the carriage 
her, may God pardon you, it will have been your stopped before the house which Mr. Jeffrys had 


reese. 


work.” indicated. At the sight Walter mechanically 
‘Never mind, Walter, you are agitated—there $ checked his horse, dismounted, and followed the 
is nothing so terrible in all this.” g guardian and his helpless charge up the steps. 


“We will not talk of it, sir—there is no time! 3 They waited in the dimly-lighted room into 


Make ready—I am prepared to do your bid- ? which they had been shown, while Mr. Jeffrys 
ding.” ¢ sought the clergyman to explain, as seemed best 
“Simple enough the plan is! We will drive § to him, the circumstances of the case. 


into the city—there is no train for several hours.$ May had seated herself in a darkened corner, 


3 
I know a minister whom we can trust—the thing $ sawed and trembling from yague emotions and 
will svon be settled.” Sfears. Walter made no effort to comfort her— 

“Settled!” Walter repeated the word in min- $ : did not even approach her chair, but pacéd up 
gled bewilderment and horror. ‘‘Settled—and : and down the room unable to remain quiet for a, 
the future—the years beyond—we are young—% single instant. Once the girl heard him mur- 
who knows when this suffering will cease!” {mur some broken syllables, but she was too 

‘As you say, there is no time for all these § : much confused to hear or give them much heed. 
fancies,” Mr. Jeffrys said. ‘Return to the fair : So the moments passed, and it was not until 
trembler, who in her heart is both frightened} they heard steps upon the stairs that either 
and overjoyed at the romance—I will call you: Smoyed. With a quick impulse Walter sprang 
when the carriage is ready.” : to May’s side and seized her hand in a convul- 

Seaford stood where Mr. Jeffrys left him— sive grasp. 
stood there, and Catharine’s image came out? $ «Whateyer comes, promise me that you will 
from the past and stationed itself beside him! S believe I have acted for the best—that you will 
That thought was madness—he could not endure 3 believe and pardon me?” 
the recurrence of those memories! But soon he; ‘I promise,” she said, more terrified and be- 
was aroused—that man came back, placid and wildered than ever by those strange words, 
smiling above the dark abyss of his own : whose memory would recur to her one day in 
thoughts, ; that shrouded, mysterious future. 

“Ungallant bridegroom—but come along! The} The door opened, and Mr. Jeffrys stood upon 
carriage is waiting, and May is in it; I haye ; the threshold motioning them to follow him. 
ordered a horse for you, because I don’t want Walter still held May’s hand, and led her up 
your face and wild manner to frighten the girl ¢ the staircase into a chamber where was seated 
into the belief that she is taking a maniac for a } the yielding clergyman. 
husband.” They were a striking pair as they stood before 

Seaford followed him out, mounted his horse ; the minister, the young man pale, and his brow 
and rode down the avenue after the carriage. } wet with the perspiration from the reawakened 
Their departure occasioned, of course, no sur- $ feyer within, the girl shrinking, yet full of cour- 
prise among the inmates of the house, and so $ age beyond her years to perform that which had 
they went away, those two, going on to their $ been pointed out as her duty. 
fate beneath the guidance of that man. So they were married, those two young beings, 

It was growing dusk as they neared the city. ; Mr. Jeffrys looking calmly on, and the faithful 
Suddenly Seaford glanced about him—that wind- ; servant, who had been summoned from below, 
ing road—the hill—the little red farm house— * too much accustomed to such sights even for 
the moss-grown trough hy the way-side, into $ astonishment. 
which the water trickled with a musical plash— May tried to swallow a few drops of the wine 
all seemed strangely familiar to him. ‘Then like $ they offered her, but her hand shook so that she 
lightning came the remembrance—it was in that § could not hold the glass, and Walter motioned 
very spot that he had first met Catharine! : his sternly away without a word. 

He almost fell from his horse beneath the § “We must go back now,” Mr. Jeffrys said. 
overpowering agony of the thought—he glanced 3 3 «Come with me for a moment,” he continued, to 
around almost expecting to see her form arise 3 the clergyman, ‘‘there is one thing I must say 
before his sight. Another instant and he had: ‘ to you.” 
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When they had gone out, Walter returned to ; which his voice always took when he addressed 
May’s side, from whence he had risen at Mr. ‘her, ‘we will go home now.” 

Jeffrys’ words. ’ He sat down by her, allowed her to lean her 

“T am going to leave you een of me $ aching head upon his shoulder, and weep until 
kindly, May, do not reproach me.’ : her agitation had calmed itself. She looked up 

“TJ shall remember that you are my husband,” ; at length and wiped away her tears, striving to 
was her reply. ; exercise that self-control which the worldly man 

How the word jarred upon Walter’s ear, but : had always impressed upon her as the one great 
he was not yet sufficiently aroused from the sort } necessity in the formation of her character. 
of apathy which had been upon him for weeks, ’ «Tam ready now,’ she said; ‘he is gone?” 
to feel as he would afterward all the bitterness ‘ “Walter?—yes! You will be calmer to-mor- 
and despair there was in that holy name. ‘‘Good- 3 Tow and better able to think. You are a good 
bye, May, good-bye!” ; : girl, my ward; one day you will be a happy 

He took her hands between his own—looked 3 wife.” 
pityingly into her clear eyes, but uttered no ex-{ “I have obeyed your wishes, and that is hap- 
pression of tenderness, and imprinted no fare-} piness enough—you have been my father and 
well kiss upon her brow. my friend.” 

“Farewell,” she murmured, and there wasa$ He led her away, and in the calm repose of 
dreary sound in the word which struck painfully ° that moonlight evening they drove back to the 
on her heart. ‘lonely house which had been the witness of so 

He moved toward the door—his hand was % ; many varying scenes, but where May would find 
upon the lock—again he returned to her side. {no more the perfect rest and peace which had 

“You will remember what you have said— made her early years so beautiful. 
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years hence—we cannot tell what may happen— : 
you will remember and pardon!” 5 

«J will—indeed I will!” 3 CHAPTER XII. 

“Poor May, poor, little, frightened bird, fare- For hours Walter Seaford wandered aim- 
well now!” Slessly through the streets, dwelling upon a 


y 


He laid his hand for a second upon the bright § S single thought which had fired up amid the 
curls—looked again into her face with thats Sleaden weight upon his brain. For the first 
strange, pitying gaze, and rushed from the room. 3 Stime he realized all that he had taken upon 
Overpowered with the emotions of the day, May : 3 himself—the strife and wild contention had dis- 
sank back in her seat with a gush of irrepressi- 3 $ pelled the apathetic languor which had been so 
ble weeping, but they were no longer transient {long upon his soul, and he grew mad again be- 
tears, such as she had shed in the sunny past— neath the harrowing agony which came back, 
the events of the last few hours had forced her $ At length he found himself near the hotel to 


on from her childhood forever. ; which he and Mr. Jeffrys had driven upon their 
In the hall Seaford met Mr. Jeffrys. : ; arrival, He went in, was shown to a room, and 
“Take her home,” he said, ‘take her home.” $ ‘sat there through the whole night, struggling 
“But you—where are you going?” : against the frenzy which seemed rending his 
“Anywhere, only to be away from here!” ’ very being. 


Mr. Jeffrys caught him by the arm, startled at} One idea came up palpable and strong; he 
the wild look in his eyes. must see Catharine once more, it might be wrong, 
“Stop, Walter, you must not rush off in this 3 wicked, he knew not, cared not—he must find 
mad way—what do you intend to do?—we must : her once again! After that it mattered nothing 
arrange everything.” $to him what came—death must be near—no 
«You have arranged everything already—God ; human frame could long endure the anguish 
knows you might be satisfied now—let me go! | which fevered his veins. 
You will hear from me—I will let you know $ ; When morning came he went out, made pre- 
where to send if you want me—only let me : ° parations for his departure; all with an outward 
go.” ‘calmness, but still he had only one thought— 
He freed himself from the other’s grasp and § Catharine’s name rose continually to his lips, 
hurried on down stairs, out of the house, and § ‘and many times he was conscious of murmuring 
rushed like a frantic man through the streets. ; it aloud, but still had no power to check the 
Mr. Jeffrys entered the room where the weep- $ utterance. The motion of the carriage grew in- 
jag May awaited his return. ‘ supportable, it seemed to him that they did not 
‘Come, child,” he said, in the gentle tone ‘move, and unable to endure it he stopped the 
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coachman, sprang out and hurried on through § riages for the diligence, but hardly noticed the 
the streets, momentarily relieved by the fresh 3 change, the one seemed not slower or more 
air and sense of freedom. $ tedious than the other. He reached Geneva, 

The sunset of that day Walter Seaford watched } but he could not rest there, hurrying forward, 
out upon the broad ocean—watched the gorgeous $ still forward. 
colors brighten and then fade from the west,’ The sun was setting as Walter descended at 
burning their gold out against the pallid sky, as $ the little inn in the village of Chamouni. He 
every earthly hope had burned its glory to ashes : was so exhausted that he could scarcely stand, 
upon his heart. : but the idea of repose was still hateful to him. 

Again ihe same weary round jot : days—the ; At last there he was alone—there was no danger 
sleepless nights—the ceaseless singing of the } of meeting any human being who had the right 
summer waves! He almost thought that he was! to address him. The house seemed close, and 
still pursuing the voyage of the previous weeks, ; its stillness grew irksome after the first mo- 
and that the memory of the brief sojourn in his § ment. 
native land was only another of those troubled § He was in a state of breathless expectation, as 
dreams which had so often haunted him in the : if some one were awaiting him out in the sunset, 
dim past. Sand yet, as I have said, it was only to find com- 

One thing he had nefased to do—he would not : plete aohatels that he had come to Chamouni. 
go to South America as his father had arranged.’ Seaford left ihe house, passed down a lane to 
He turned stubbornly back upon his old path of 3 a road which wound through the open fields, 
travel, hoping perhaps to gather some stray 3 and stood in the very shadow of Mont Blanc. 
grains of gold from the heavy soil of the past, 3 The village bells were ringing for vespers, filling 
or more likely from a vague desire to learn some- } the air with their clear melody; floods of min- 
thing of the woman he still loved, but must gled gold and rose-color bathed the distant peaks, 
forever ayoid. ; sand spread like a yeil over the narrow valley, 

They were on shore at last, and he was jour- s while above him towered the summit of the 
neying through beautiful Normandy on to Paris. { mountain, dazzling in its awful whiteness, and 
When he reached the city he did not intend to : lending a solemn majesty to the whole scene. 
see Catharine, but could not resist a wild im- $ Seaford remained transfixed! So near that she 
pulse to inquire about her. He drove to the : might have heard the sound of his footsteps 
house where he had caught the sole glimpse of § stood Catharine, motionless amid the stern gran- 
paradise this world had offered him. He was deur of Nature’s solitude. f 
out of the carriage almost before it stopped, andi He knew not if he cried out, but she turned, 
rushed up to the old concierge who stood in the 3 saw him, took a few steps forward and sank into 
entrance, when the man recognized his face, he ; his extended arms, 
called out, 3 ‘You have come back, Walter; oh, I knew 

**Madame is gone.” : that you had not left me forever!” 

‘Where, where?” 3 He forgot the terrible revelations which must 

Really he did not know! <A great English ; separate them—he lifted that wasted face to his 
lord had the apartment now, and another floor? bosom and swept back the long, golden hair, 
beside. ¢ that he might look far down the depths of those 

“But, madame? For heayen’s sake, speak.” } truthful eyes—heedless, unthinking, feeling only 

He was stricken to the heart at his inability sthe clasp of those dear arms, and her quick 
to inform monsieur—but stay, Rosine, his daugh- } breath warm on his cheek. 
ter, might know. So he called her, and out trip- § “Speak to me, Walter! How you have suf- 
ped Rosine, pink ribboned and smiling, and 3 fered !—but you have come back to me, oh! thank 
began a voluble account, which gaye no more } God, you have come back.” 
information than her father had done, and Wal-* ‘Then the tide of memory surged over his con- 
ter was in the carriage and driving away before } science, but there came also the conviction of 
she had finished. $ her truth. 

Ho could not breathe in Paris! In another 3 “Tt is alla mad dream, Catharine, tell me so 
hour his passport was signed and he speeding ¢ with your own lips—say thai all he told me was 
on in that aimless journey. For two days and : black falsehood.” 
nights he did not sleep, searce tasted a morsel; 3 “Oh, I remember, Walter! Walter, that man 
a burning thirst consumed him which no draught $ has been my eyil destiny, he made my life a tor- 
could allay, but the very sight of food was sick- ; ture, then thrust himself between my heart and 
eningly loathsome. He exchanged railway car-* yours!” 
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‘That man, Catharine—he is my father! Oh,; ‘*Let me look in your face, this thing cannot 
it is not true—he was not—you never loved him! { be true!” 

Never by your own weakness gaye him this ter- “It is the only truth in this web of lies—look 
rible power oyer us.” Sat me, Catharine—what do you read in my 

She started from his embrace and stood there $ ; face?” 
erect and still. Suddenly she fiung out her ’ She sank upon the ground, clasping her fore- 
arms with a wild gesture. head with her hands. 

“*Tt is all a maze—I can understand nothing— ; ‘Tell me everything, Walter, make me under- 
your father, he your father? And he has told you $ stand al] clearly; at present I am like one struck 
that I loved him? Once he dared breathe words $ ‘ blind with the sound of an approaching torrent 
in my ear, from which a wife turns with indig-$ in his ear.” 
nation—never but once, though their memory $ There he stood and related the history of the 
has lain on my soul like a degradation. I stand $ past weeks, speaking in a cold, hard tone, and 
in the world nameless, disgraced, forsaken; but his burning eyes fixed upon the snowy peaks, 
the bitterest pang of all has been to know that beyond whence phantom hands seemed to beckon 
I breathed in the same sphere with that man— $ him away to death. 
yet God forgive what I say, he is your father.” % «Now, what is left us, Catharine? Don’t sit 

“He lied—thank God, he lied!” ’ there, neither seeing nor hearing; what remains 

“Let us never think of it again! You are ill 3 to be done?” 

—you can hardly stand. Come with me—Janet ¢ : ‘Nothing, nothing! Go your way—there is 
and I will nurse you—we will go South, far away ; $a heaven—a God; we shall meet hereafter.” 


to bright Italy—happiness will follow us there! : She rose dreamily and moved away, never 


s 
Oh, Walter, I could not answer you on that day ; once looking back till his agonized voice broke 
when you pleaded for a single evidence of my § through the mist which enveloped her senses. 
love, but I tell you now that ‘even death itself 3 ; “Stop, Catharine, stop! You shall not go— 
shall not separate us.” you cannot! Is there a heaven—a hereafter? 
“My God, oh, my God!” then let us seek it—I will not lose you, let me 
“Forget this past, Walter, we will find a new} rush to death clasping you in my arms!” 
life beyond! We have suffered so much, strug- “Pray for strength—pray to God!” 
gled so long, but I remember nothing of it iow— “T cannot. He hears me not—our agony and 
the sister they tore from my arms is in heaven $ our prayers are alike unheeded. Come with me, 
and watches over us in this hour.” Catharine—we will not die—come with me far 
“Sister, your sister?” $from the whole world—man has no right to 
“My sister—my own darling! THe died, my $ 3 wrest happiness from our grasp! We will go 
husband, before he could revoke his terrible will § to Italy—we will find a new life there—you con- 
—they took my sister from me—I hurried to 3 sent, Catharine, come!” 
Europe in search of her—worked, toiled only to} Tie was straining her to his heart, raining 
regain her—but she died, yes, and now I am é kisses on her cheek and brow, murmuring insane 
thankful for it—you are left me still.” ‘words in her ear; but she pushed him away, 
“Your name, tell me your name!” $ looking into his face as a sorrowing angel might 
“YT am Catharine Lincoln, and she was my § have regarded his impious prayers. 
little May.” “Tt is not you who speak, Walter, you will be 
“May, May! Stop—do not approach me— 3 yourself when the shock is over. Go—you must 
curse me—kill me—that girl is my wife.” stay no longer—go at once.” 
She comprehended nothing—gazing in his face “Catharine, Catharine!” 
with a horrible fear that the suffering of those “Do not speak my name, I cannot bear it! 
weeks had made him mad. 3 Walter, I cannot bear it! Do you think I am 
“She is dead, Walter, little May is dead!” {not human? Is not my heart crushed and 
‘She lives—it was only a lie like the rest— broken like your own?” 
she lives, and I have married her.” She wrung her hands in strong anguish; for 
““May lives, and is your wife? Now I am$ the first time the great tears streamed over her 
crazed! It was not that you said—say that it : face, and her whole frame writhed and shook 
was not, Walter.” $ with despair. 
“Oh, Catharine, let us die—at least we may$ You cannot endure this, Catharine, you will 
die together. Look up—those precipices above 3 go mad too!” 
where the sunlight dazzles—come with me, there} ‘No, I shall die, I thank God—I shall die, 
is nothing left us but death.” 3 “Die, and leave me alone? Promise that you 
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will not! Let me feel that you are at least on 
earth! Oh, Catharine, do not heed these scruples 
of narrow minds; we are free, each morally free, 
or, at least, the law that bound me can give 
liberty.” 

‘©A divorce—consent to that mockery—a di- 
vorce granted by man that I might wed my 
sister’s husband!” 

«True, true, I had forgotten! Oh, for some 
hope, some way of release!” ; 

‘‘Never here, Walter, there is none; but the 
life beyond, trust in that!” 

‘¢And if we fail to meet in that hereafter—if 
we find ourselves strangers beyond the stars. I 
cannot believe, I will not wait! You shall go 
with me, Catharine, I will not lose you now.” 
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: aloud, till he cowered beneath a sense of his own 
s weakness and degradation, She turned, pressed 
‘her lips upon his forehead, cold and pure, then 
: motioned him away. He obeyed without a word, 
‘ passing down the narrow road toward the village, 
‘Once he looked back—the sunshine had faded, 
‘leaving the grey of twilight around—she stood 
: in the gloom looking toward the peak where a 
‘single gleam yet lingered. 
“Catharine! Catharine 
His whole soul went out in that cry. She 
‘raised her hand slowly, and pointed upward! 
Walter understood the mute farewell, uttered no 
‘ other entreaty, looked not back again, but 
$rushed onward, with the sound of the evening 
: bells chiming in his ear, the weight of an eter- 
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Tempted, and sorely tried; but her pure soul ‘nal despair billowing across his soul. 


never yielded. 
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Tre dear old days come back to me 
In many a glorious dream! 
The ringlets bright—the laughter free, 
I seem to hear—I seem to see; 
Her thrilling voice, her footsteps gay, 
Leave echoes yet that sweetly play 
In dreamy music through the night; 
But never in the flush of day 
Come they upon my sight! 
In dreams, in dreams, by Lotus shade, 
I wish them not to come but then; 
The spiritual light would fade 
Before the gaze of men! 


*Tis not beneath the eye of noon 
That holy thoughts may best revive; 
They shrink from glare but softly come 
With us to sweetly strive. 


en ee 





When hushed our hearts, we lift our souls 
To Him who loves, creates, controls: 
And this, my angel-vision, floats 
Down, down the dim ethereal way, 
At midnight hour, or twilight grey, 
And melts erewhile away, away! 


It was a beauteous sisterhood, 
Tt lingered but a day! 

Oh! why must all things beautiful 
In life so soon decay? 

But she below looks timidly 
Along the shining way, 

Up where the other beckons her 
With some familiar lay; 

Far sweeter, since the silvery tone 

Is softlier sung, and holier grown, 

To chant with angels near the throne! 
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‘WHEN gone are Winter’s storms and snows, 
And soft the gentle South wind blows, 
The busy farmer plows and sows 
His fertile plains; 
And all around him heedless throws 
The precious grains, 


But think not that those grains shall die, 
Or hidden there, forever lie; 
For eyery germ shall by and by 
Take rapid root: 
And on its branches, broad and high, 
Wave golden fruit. 


Tis thus, like wide extended lands 
Of fertile fields, and shallow sands, 
The human intellect expands 


A yaried soil; 
And myriad are the tillers’ hands 
That on it toil. 


Thoughts are the fruitful seeds they sow, 
Those busy planters, as they go 
With frequent footsteps to and fro 
Upon that plain; 
Nor dream that to the skies shall grow 
The scattered grain. 


But think not thou those seeds shall die, 
Or in the heart unquickened lie; 
For every thought shall fructify 
And upward shoot: 
And reaper-angels soon shall fly 
To bind the fruit. 
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TRUE STORY OF “THE LADYE OF BURLEIGH.” 





BY DR. SHELTON MACKENZIE. 





Browntow Crcin, of Burghley, in Northamp- ; from whom, owing to her violation of the mar- 
tonshire, second Marquis, and eleventh Earl of riage vows, he was divorced in 1791. Almost 
Exeter, is an Englishman of much wealth and } heart-broken by this disgrace and misfortune, 
influence, and now Lord Steward of Queen Vic- 3 : immediately after the divorce, he betook himself 
toria’s household. He is directly descended from $ to a retired countr y village in Shropshire, named 
William Cecil, Queen Elizabeth’s confidential $ Bolas, about one hundred and twenty miles from 
Secretary-of-State and Lord Treasurer, better } his own beautiful Burghley. Of that place, how- 
known as Lord Burghley, the title she conferred ; ever, he was not lord then, nor until the death 
upon him in 1571. He is connected, by inter- ; of his uncle, the ninth earl, in 1793. 
marriages of his ancestors, with half of the older ; At Bolas, he actually became a farm-servant 
nobility of England. Yet, with all this pride of ‘to one Thomas Hoggins, who, besides his farm, 
lineage, this self-same Marquis of Exeter is} had a mill, in pretty full employ. Cecil’s chief 
himself only the son of one Sarah Hoggins, ’ work was in this mill, and he labored like any 
daughter of a Shropshire miller. $ other servant, fairly to earn his wages. He had 

Respecting this nobleman, an English journal } frequently to call at the house of the Rey. Mr. 
lately had the following:—‘‘A romance of real Dickenson, the clergyman of Bolas, where, ac- 
life attaches to the history of his lordship’s ; cording to the custom of the time and place, he 
mother, gracefully known in poetry as ‘The was always invited to rest in the kitchen, and 
Ladye of Burleigh.’ The tale is briefly this: § take ‘“‘a mug of ale.” He seldom was tempted 
Henry, tenth Earl of Exeter, his lordship’s : x to enter into conversation, but spoke so well, 
father, distrustful of the courtly circles in which $ ‘when he did converse, that Mr. Dickenson’s 
he moved, resolved to lay aside the artificial at- {household gave him the name of ‘Gentleman 
tractions of his coronet, and, under the simple $ Harry.” It was not long before this sobriquet 
designation of ‘Mr. Cecil,’ seeking some country $ and its cause, became known to Mr. Dickenson, 
maiden who would wed him from disinterested ¢ Who put himself in the way of meeting this 
motives of affection. In furtherance of the plan, $ strange miller’s man, and became so much inte- 
he selected for his place of residence a pretty S rested: in him, that instead of being asked to rest 
village in Shropshire, and, while living in the $ : and refresh in the kitchen, ‘Gentleman Harry” 
seclusion of a farm-house, wooed and won the : was regularly invited into the study, where the 
beautiful child of his host, Sarah, daughter of ¢ * good pastor used to join him in a draught of 
Mr. T. Hoggins, of Bolas. In a brief space it: * home- brewed and a pipe of the Nicotian weed. 
became necessary for Mr. Cecil to resume his } ’ Ere long, Mr. Dickenson, who had freely lent 
title, and to introduce his rustic bride, which he him various books, hinted his suspicion that 
did, as Countess of Exeter, at his princely seat : “Gentleman Harry” belonged to a higher posi- 
of Burghley House, near Stamford. The sur-} than he then occupied. This was confessed, 
prise her ladyship experienced on first learning § with an assurance that there was no disgrace 
the elevated rank of her husband, is strikingly { connected with his incognito, and a promise to 
alluded to by Tom Moore, in one of his exquisite ‘reveal the secret at no distant day. 

Irish melodies. Her ladyship lived but six! Thomas Hoggins, the miller, had one daughter, 


years after her marriage, and died in 1797.” ‘named Sarah, known far and wide, as “the 
The real story, which is as follows, may inte-; beauty of Bolas.” About this time she was 
rest some readers: ‘ scarcely twenty. She read and wrote correctly, 


Henry Cecil (afterwards tenth Earl of Exeter, shad some slight acquaintance with the French, 
with landed estates to the yearly value of one 3 and played tolerably well upon the harpsichord. 
hundred thousand pounds, and the palatial resi- {It came to pass that Miss Hoggins turned ‘a 
dence of Burghley, with its statues, paintings, ; favorable pain of bright blue eyes upon ‘‘Gentle- 
and articles of vertu, said to be worth five hun- man Harry.” Alas, for the romance of the 
dred thousand pounds) married a Miss Vernon, } ; story, his premier jeunesse was gone—for he was 
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in his thirty-eighth year. It happened, also, » and conservatories, and finally made a tour of 
that he became interested in her: so much so, 3 the mansion. At last, returning down the grand 
that he called at the parsonage, one evening, to : staircase into the stately hall, around which were. 
consult with Mr. Dickenson—in a word, to en- : arranged figures in antique armor, and family 

treat him to marry them privately; and then, § portraits, from the days of Holbein and Vandyke 

making a clean breast of it, «Gentleman Harry” $ $ down to Reynolds, her husband asked her how 

confessed that he was Mr. Henry Cecil, next § she liked the place? ‘Beautiful!’ she ex- 

heir to the earldom and estates of Exeter. He$ ; claimed. ‘Oh, Henry, what a paradise to live 

bound over the clergyman to secrecy, not allow- 3 and die in!” By this time a small crowd of 

ing him to disclose his personal secret to Mr. relatives and attendants had made a circle’ 
Hoggins, not even to the fair Sarah. It was a 3 around them. ‘‘Sarah,” said he, as he kissed 

difficult matter for the clergyman to obtain the § her white brow, ‘‘this place is yours. I am Harl 

miller’s consent to the marriage, which was cele- $ : of Exeter.” Then turning to the company, he 

brated on the 80th October, 1791. The happy § said, ‘This is the Countess of Exeter.” 

couple lived upon a small farm during the fol- § Hazlitt himself, a Shropshire man, (Wem, his 
lowing two years, until Mr. Cecil casually learnt 3 i birthplace, being near Bolas,) has told this story, 
from a Shrewsbury paper that the death of his § Sand adds that the surprise was too much for the 
uncle had placed a coronet upon his brow, and $ peasant-Countess. She fainted at the disclosure, 

immense wealth at his disposal. and, he says, her mind never wholly recovered 

Still concealing the secret of his rank from his ; its balance. 

wife, Cecil told her that he had determined upon} Ter children were, a daughter, born at Bolas, 

a change of residence. She prepared to accom-} in 1792, (whose daughter, wedded to Lord 
pany him, leaving her native Bolas with regret, ; Charles Wellesley, will probably be Duchess of 

for she had been happy there, as maid, wife, § Wellington ere she die,) and two sons, the eldest 
and mother. She accompanied her husband, s of whom, born in 1795, is the present Marquis. 

and they came, at last, to Burghley, the beauty ; The peasant-Countess died in 1797, and her dis- 
of which greatly struck her, as they rode by it } consolate husband married a third wife in 1800. 

in their humble conveyance. He was elevated to a marquisate in 1801, and 

Her husband told her that it was a show-place, § died in 1804. 

and she gladly assented to his invitation to § This is the real story of ‘‘the Ladye of Bur- 
alight and see it. They entered the demesne, leigh,” as narrated by Mr. Dickenson, of Bolas, 
4 





walked up the broad avenue with its double: as lately as 1851, when he died. 
fringe of stately oaks, went through the garden 
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MY LOVE AND I WENT SINGING. 





BY Cc. L. THOMPSON. 





And her presence to the air 

A trembling loveliness imparted, 
And the beauty of her face, 
With its saintly, radiant grace, 

Gave a thrill at which the flowers started— 
They started—shrinking quick aback, 
And trembling sadly—oh! alack— 

How their petals shrunk and withered— 

How the blushing roses quiyered, 

And the bells—those flower bells, 

In those vine-wreathed, roge-clad dells, 

Ceased their melody; and silence— 

And an awful thrilling silence 

To the blue-bells and the lilies taught, 

Words which my listening heart thus caught: 
“Ye blue-bells, and ye rose-leaves fall, 

A lovely woman out-yies you all.” 


My love and I went singing, 
Through flowery meads afar, 
And merry sprites were ringing 
‘Their flower bells, 
Tn rose-clad dells, 
*Neath many a glittering star. 
Oh, richly, sweetly swells 
That chime of flower bells, 
With a melody unknown, 
Felt by the soul alone, 
Flowing waye-like, and in tone 
With the cadences of love— 
Lifting yearning hearts above 
The music of the earth 
To sounds of heavenly birth, 
To the melody of stars 
In their bright and glittering cars. 
And my love was yery fair, 
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WILLIE. 





BY WINNIE WILLIAN. 





many tears. He dreamed he was at home again, 
and that Nannette was dying. 

‘“Nannette!”’ he cried, and then awoke sob- 
bing, to find himself alone in a great city. 

Ah! not alone, Willie, for the 


“Angels of Heaven are on thy side, 
And God is over us all!” 


“Angels of Heaven are on thy side, 
And God is over all!” 

“You must keep up a good heart, sonny,” 
and the dear mother’s voice trembled as she 
spoke. Willie was going away from home for 
the first time to mingle in the world and battle 
for himself. His trunk, ready packed, stood in 
the hall, and they all sat down in the little parlor 
to await the coming of the stage; father, mother, Life hath quick-sands—life hath snares!” 
little Nannette and himself. ‘. Winnie had been gone two years. He had 

“You are fourteen now, Willie,” said his$not seen his home since that morning he first 
father, ‘“‘you are almost a man. I would not $ left its roof. Traveling was so expensive, and 
have you go away if I could help it, but we are 3 Willie’s letters had been so encouraging, that 
poor, and you must do something for yourself. 3 the family had schooled their hearts to endure 
You will be exposed to many temptations, but 3 the separation a little longer. Then they trusted 
remember, ‘If sinners entice thee, consent thou § their place would be paid for, and Willie should 
not.’ Be very careful about choosing your asso- } come home and make them a long visit. 
ciates, Willie, and do not forget the holy truths} ‘I am afraid Nannie is going to be very 
we have endeavored to impress upon your mind $ sick,” said the mother, as she anxiously gazed 
from a child.” ; on the feverish face of the little sleeper. “You 

“It will not seem like home to you at first,” $ had better go after the doctor, and on your way 
said the mother, “but you must not get lone-% home stop at the post-office, Willie has not writ- 
some. Write to us very often. I have put a Sten for a long, long time. Oh! there is such a 
Bible in your trunk, Willie, and I want you to} heavy weight on my heart. I am fearful all 
read it daily, and aboye all, do not forget your ; is not right, and Nannie sick too,” and the 
Father in heaven.” mother’s tears fell on the little hand she held in 

Willie essayed to speak, but could not, and § hers, 
covering his face with his hands, he burst into} «Do not distress yourself, dear wife,” said 
tears. In an instant a pair of chubby arms were } her husband, cheerfully, “let us hope for the 
clasped around his neck, and a little curly head 3 best. Willie’s letter may have been miscarried, 
nestled in his bosom. and as to our dear little Nannette, I will send 

“Don’t cry, brother,” sobbed Nannie, “God $ our good doctor along immediately, and please 
will take care of you.” $ God she will be well in a few days,” and so 

The old stage just then came rumbling up the saying, he left the house. 
road. Good-bye, Nannie,” and he unclasped} The doctor pronounced Nannie very sick, pre- 
his sister’s arms, and kissed her fondly. Dear $ pared medicine, enjoined good nursing and quiet, 
little Nannette! would he ever see her again? ; and then withdrew. 

He turned to meet the loving glance of his} ‘Any letters?” 


§ 


mother’s eye, and was folded in her tender em- 3 “Not this time,” answered the husband, hope- 
brace. Her parting kiss thrilled his heart for ; fully, “I presume we shall have one to-morrow.” 


i 


“Oh, thou child of many prayers! 
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many a long year after. ’ Two days passed away, and Nannette was 
‘‘Good-bye, my son,” said his father, grasping ; sleeping her last sleep, her hands meekly folded 
his hand. ‘God bless you!” sacross her bosom, and snow-white blossoms 


The trunk was strapped on. Willie took his} twined in her bright hair. ‘Brother Willie!” 
seat within, the driver cracked his whip, and S were the last words she said. As the mourning 
the little cottage was out of sight. Willie was’ parents stood by the little coffin, a letter was 
gone! Nannie cried herself to sleep in her little ; placed in the mother’s hands, Hastily glancing 
crib that night, and Willie’s pillow was wet with * over its contents, her pale face eles & white 











120 WILLIE. 
as the one before her, and with a deep sigh she 3 and the sight of the little curl overwhelmed him 
fell senseless in the arms of her husband. The} with torturing reproaches, but he determined 
long expected letter filled their cup of sorrow to : ‘to be a man,”’ and banish all unpleasant re- 
overflowing. $ flections. He had already learned to quaff the 
‘Prepare yourself to lecture, mother,” wrote $ 3 deadly poison, and taught his tongue to take his 
Willie, ‘‘although it will not do any good. Ii 3 Maker’s name in vain; so in the reckless habits 
am going to sea. Our ship will sail in about ; of the sailor’s life, he was fast steeling his heart 
a week. Such a capital chance, and I always 3 against the memories of the pure and good. 
thought I should like to go. There’s no use} One night, as, when retiring to his hammock‘ 
fretting about it, for go I will. I may be home $ he looked at the little ringlet for the first time 
in a year or so, Kiss Nannette for me: good- in a long while, a head peeped over his shoul- 
bye: $der, and a coarse voice said, ‘*What’s this, 
Could this be Willie? Yes, sorrowing mother, : hey?” and then snatching it from Willie, he 
the same Willie you so often cradled on your 3 dangled the soft, golden curl from his rough 
breast, so innocent, so gentle then—and now : fingers, exclaiming, ‘‘See here, boys! see what 
thou little knowest how changed! ‘The father Bill’s got; suppose we give this love token a 
wrote Willie to come home immediately. Be- § taste of the salt water,” and amidst the laughter 
sought, nay, commanded him to abandon allidea } and jeers of the sailors, it was thrown in the 
of a sailor’s life, unless he wished to add more $ blue waves—dear Nannette’s little curl. Willie’s 
sorrow to their already heavy burden. : heart gave a sudden bound, but he joined in the 
“I have kissed Nannette for you,’ wrote the $ laugh, and then sought his rest. He slept at 
heart-broken mother, ‘‘she was sleeping, but it \ last, and dreamed he was at home, and Nan- 
did not wake her up—my little Nannie! Oh, § nette was playing with him in the garden just 
Willie! how can you break my heart? Nannette ; as she used to do; her bright curls dancing over 
is dead, Willie, dead. I cut off this curl as she ; her white shoulders, and her blue eyes spark- 
lay in her coffin, and now send it to you. If $ ling with happiness. Suddenly she was trans- 
you love me, Willie, if you love the little one § formed into an angel, robed in white, with 
who died with your name on her lips, I beseech $ § bright wings and a glory surrounding her head; 
you not to go.” $ ‘and slowly began to ascend to heaven. As he 
Nannette dead? His little Nannie? ; looked after her, she smiled and pointing up- 
He had loyed her better than any one else on $ { ward, disappeared in a cloud. 
earth. Willie’s tears were falling fast on the; ‘‘Come back, little Nannie!” he cried, and 
sunny ringlet. He would go home. : then awoke to find the ship tossing from side to 
“‘You’re more ofa fool than I took you to be! § 81 ide, a heavy gale raging furiously, and confu- 
Going home because the baby took it into her } sion reigning on deck. 
head to die, and the old woman feels bad. Be § Iv. 
s 
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a man! Come along, the ship will set sail in} | 
I will arise and go unto my father, and say unto him. 
less than an hour, and you may never have } Father, I haye sinned against heaven and before thee, and 
another such a chance for seeing 4 little of the } #™ 20 more worthy to be called thy son.” 
world. You'll get over this in a day or two.: ‘‘Jusr five years ago to-night since Nannette 
Here, let me take your bundle,” and the unfeel- $ ; died,” said the father, in a tremulous voice, as 
ing wretch fairly dragged Willie to the docks. 3 ¢ he watched his wife make ready their evening 
Week after week passed away—no tidings of Smeal. She stopped and kissed her husband, 
Willie. How the father and mother had changed! $ her tears falling on his head, only saying, ‘We 
Sorrow had traced deep furrows on their brow, ‘shall be with her soon,” and then proceeded to 
and strewed their hair with many a thread of } arrange the table. 
silver. The sunlight of their home had died out. ‘Why do you put on three plates?” asked her 
Nannette, their joyous, merry-hearted Nannette, husband. ‘Do you expect any one to tea?” 
was sleeping in the grave-yard, and Willie was ‘‘No,” she replied, and her lip quivered 
speeding far away over the blue waters. slightly, ‘I first happened to see Willie’s plate, 
sand I thought I would put it on. It would seem 
Ill. ‘so natural.” 
“Jn slumbers of midnight the sailor boy lay, ‘So it would,” said the father, “dear Willie!” 
His hammock swung loose at the sport of the wind, 
But watch-worn and weary his cares flew away, The door opened gently, and a young man, 
And visions of happiness danced o’er his mind.” ; arrayed in a sailor’s garb, entered, and threw 
Nannerrn’s death affected Willie deeply for a: himself at the mother’s feet. 
time. The thoughts of his sorrowing parents,’ ‘‘ Mother!” 


we. 
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IN DREAMS.—UNCHANGED. 
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“Willie!” she sobbed, falling on his neck, 
“my little Willie!” 

“God bless you, Willie!”’ said the father, ‘T 
knew you would come before I should go to 
Nannette.” 

They all wept together. 

‘See, mother put on your plate to-night,” said 
the father, ‘‘we’re all here but little Nannette.” 
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Willie’s tears fell like rain. The mother 
drew his head to her bosom just as she used to 
when he was a little boy, and kissed his tears 
away. They could not any of them eat that 
night, so the father took down the old Bible and 
read, ; 
“For this my son was dead, and is alive 
again, he was lost, and is found!” 
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IN DREAMS. 





BY SYLVIA A. LAWSON. 


Tou com’st to me in midnight dreams, 
With form and face so fair, 

And soft the golden light doth gleam 
Upon thy wavy hair. 


Upon thy cheek the rose is red, 
The clear light in thine eye, 

And yet T know that thou art dead, 
And graye-clods o’er thee lie. 


Why dost thou come to me in dreams, 
With brow and cheek so fair, 

To cheat me with a visioned gleam, 
Then doom me to despair? 


Canst thou not come when twilight’s shades 
Creep in the dark’ning room— 

When the rosy light of day doth fade 
In night’s black fearful gloom? 


Thy spirit stand beside me there, 
And whisper soft and low, 

And calm the storm of wild despair, 
The tempest winds that blow? 


Canst thou not make thy footsteps heard, 
And voice of music sound, 

The stillness of this room be stirred 
By spirit voices round? 


a a 
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Oh! if the parted spirit may 
Come where it loved on earth, 

Thine will not linger far away 
From this familiar hearth. 


We yet shall feel the glad surprise, 
Thy angel soul to greet, 

If death gives thee what life denied, 
‘hy kindred souls to meet. 


Come to me in my midnight dreams, 
Come to the darkened room, 

Let me but see the brightened gleam 
That lights thy spirit home. 


Say, wilt thou wait and greet me there, 
When weariness shall close 

Mine eyes to every earthly care, 
And give me sweet repose? 


Yes, by the banks beyond the tide, 
That soon shall waft my soul 

Over the stream and to thy side, 
In that long wished-for goal, 


Thy spirit hand shall clasp mine own, 
The chain no more be severed, 

Where parting words are neyer known, 
Forever and forever, 


Nt 


UNCHANGED. 





BY LIZZIE M. 


WILSON. 





Upon the roof the red light shines, 
Down through the chestnut leaves; 

With crimson bloom the wild rose twines 
The low and mossy eaves. 

The blue brook sings across the plain; 
The hills are bathed in light; 

And, on the waves of rustling grain, 
The sun lies, warm and bright. 


I sit me in the old, old place, 
Beneath the chestnut tree, 

And watch the streamlet’s happy face, 
And hear its silver glee. 

Swift, busy years have hurried by, 
Long years of bloom and blast, 

Since, thus, beneath the Summer sky, 
I looked and listened last. 
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But grassy hill, and homestead low, 
Bright brook, and breezy glen 
Ave smiling in the sunset glow, 
As softly now as then. 
The very winds that o’er me pass, 
The clouds of snow and flame, 
The quivering shadows on the grass, 
All aro the same—tho same. 


Some silver threads my dark locks show, 
Some lines my brow have crossed, 

And somewhat of youth’s eagle glow 
These eyes, perhaps, have lost. 

But from the thronged and sultry street 
A heart as light I bring, 

As ever in my bosom beat, 
In life’s rejoicing Spring. 


THE STOLEN RING. 





BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 





r Be and happy womanhood—of my wedded life when 
Tun cold January winds whistled and roared ; I was the cherished of one good and noble—of 
dolefully in at the crevices of the widow Everett’s S the time when your infant eyes unclosed on life, 
humble dwelling. The great sycamore tree, by ; of your guarded childhood, your happy youth— 
the single glass window, moaned as if in agony } but dared I look farther? Oh, Letty! the dark 
when the wild blast rushed over its aged limbs. { hours came, and your father was torn from us 
The snow, which had been falling since early by death—and added to all our grief and de- 
morning, filled the wintry air with fine, cloud- ‘ spair, we were penniless! Gloom only broods 
like particles, and beat relentlessly against the over us! Will the cloudsneyver break? Will the 
miserable abode. {sun of uApEiees neyer shine through? Letty, 
Within, it was almost as gloomy as without. } to live thus 
A handful of coals gaye out a dim, sickly light, $ «Dear mother,” winding her arms about her 
barely serving to reveal the occupants of the ; parent’s neck, ‘‘it grieves me to hear you speak 
cheerless apartment. In one corner of the room 3 ’so. I will work for you, mother—I am ready 
was a wretched apology for a ‘bed, over which and willing. My hands are young and strong, 
the snow had woven a white garland. There} and my heart is hopeful. When Miss Joseph- 
were no chairs—a few three-legged stools serv- { Sine’s dress is finished I shall have eight dollars, 
ing instead. Poverty and want were there, ins ‘and then we will have wood, and something nico 
their ghastliness; and hunger, with her wasted { for you to eat, mother! Miss Josephine, I know, 
form, presided over the cold hearthstone. : will pay me immediately; she must be good—she 
A pale, attenuated woman was hovering over is so beautiful! Mother, is not every one good 
the smouldering fire, holding her almost trans- who is beautiful?” 
parent hands to the faint heat. Opposite to her “Alas! my child—would that it were so! 
sat a younger person—her daughter evidently— Josephine Howard is very handsome; but re- 
for the same marks of patient suffering were$ port calls her heartless. Nevertheless, 1 dare 
drawn around her small mouth, and upon her} say she is honorable toward those whom she 
white, blue-veined temples, A garment of the employs. But you cannot work to-night, Letty. 
most exquisite embroidery lay across her lap, } There is no candle, and these poor coals give 
upon which she had been employed until the but a feeble light.” 
early darkness had made work impossible. ; Letty laid aside the rich velvet which was to 
“Letty,” said the old woman, raising herself } drape the queenly form of Josephine Howard 
from the stooping posture which she had as-$on her coming birth night; and opening the 
sumed, “oh! that I should have lived to see my} door, she looked out into the night. She shud- 
daughter—she whose infaney was so tenderly | dered as the cold wind penetrated her thin gar- 








watched, so carefully cherished—oh! that I} ments, and closing the door, she returned to her 
should live to see her starving! Oh! God! oh! } mother’s side. 
God! hast thou indeed forgotten us?” “Tt is a fearful night, mother; how thankful 
“Hush, mother, hush,” said the young girl, } we should be for eyen this poor shelter !—there 
softly, “He can never forget! It is true that} are others in this great city more destitute than 
there are shadows around us, but He can make we.” 
all bright,” and Letty raised her blue eyes de-3 Fainter and fainter burned the fire, the storm- 
voutly upward. $ demon howled more loudly, and the deep dark- 
“You are young and hopeful, my child, you} ness grew deeper. Mrs. Everett and Letty crept 
look only on the sunshine and forget the shade. } shivering into their scanty bed; and sleep, which 


Heayen forbid that I should wish you to cop cemes to both rich and poor, spread its rosy 


otherwise—but oh, Letty, when I saw that gay, 3 wings over them. 
young girl yesterday, so full of happiness—so} Morning dawned, cold and grey. The storm 
anxious to have that gorgeous robe wrought fair ; had ceased, but the sky was still overspread by 


and taste I thought of my own buoyant youth $ cold, dun yapors. Letty Everett was early at 
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her work, for it was to be finished on Thursday, ,; trust me for that?’ It is enough to try the pa- 
and it was now Tuesday. Wearily the time § tience of Job himselfi” 

passed, but the busy fingers stitched hopefully } Without another word, Letty left the shop and 
on, the thought of the coming compensation § went home. Her mother divined all ere she 
making the arduous task comparatively easy. could find words to express it; and putting her 
Thursday evening arrived, and the last stitch $arms about the weeping girl, the mother and 
taken, Letty, with a lighter heart than she had : daughter knelt in prayer. Their devotions were 
borne for many a day, put on her coarse shawl § not finished, when a knock—a quick, imperative 
and faded hood to take the fabric to its beautiful ¢ knock—aroused them. Letty arose to open the 
owner, With a buoyant step she threaded the $ door, and two men in the garb of police-oflicers 
busy streets, and halted before a palace-like § entered. 

building. Timidly she mounted the marble steps$ “Good evening, madam—Mrs—” said the 
and rang the silver-handled bell. A richly-clad g elder—‘ah! Johnston, what brazen impudence! 
servant ushered her into Miss Howard’s boudoir. $ See, there is the very ring on her finger! Young 
Josephine sat on a damask lounge, chatting mer- $ woman,” addressing Letty, “I confess that I am 
rily to a half dozen young lady visitors, who $ greatly surprised at seeing that ring so con- 
were eulogizing a set of Brussels lace which lay 3 spicuously displayed Bt 

on the dressing-table, § “The ring! what of the ring?” hastily asked 

“Ah, Miss Everett, you have brought the $ Mrs. Eyerett. 
robe, have you?” exclaimed the lovely creature, § ‘Oh! you are ignorant, ma’am, are you? 
half turning, as Letty tremblingly entered the } Well, I'll enlighten you,” said the official. “You 
apartment. ‘Well, let me examine it. So you must know that Miss Josephine Howard had 
have really kept your engagement—have you? presented to her, a few days ago, by a rich 
Well, really, this is done very well,” drawing $ uncle, a ring of peculiar form and yalue, a ser- 
forth the work from its wrapping and holding it $ pent with emerald eyes; well, shortly after re- 
up to view, ‘quite elegant—isn’t it, Miss Les-§ ceiving the present, a party of young friends 
ter? Crimson becomes me so well! You can$ having called, the ring was brought forth for 
go, young woman,” she added, seeing Letty lin- 3 their inspection, About the same time a cer- 
gered, “TI will call round in a week or two and § tain young woman, whom Miss Howard had 
pay your bill’—and the young lady turned to mercifully employed to do embroidery, came in 
the pier-glass to arrange a stray ringlet. 3 with her work; and since then the ring cannot 

“But, madam,” returned Letty, imploringly, ; be found about Miss Howard’s room. ‘The ser- 
‘‘couldn’t you pay me to-day? We are very} yant-maid declares that she saw this young 
much in need of the money, or I would not ask $ woman take something from the table, where 
you,” and tears, which she strove in vain to the ring had been laid, and secrete it about her 
keep back, sprang to the beseeching eyes. person; and a respectable tradesman, Mr. Hard- 

“Quite impossible, Miss Everett—it isn’t con- ; soul, afterward saw the identical ring on her 
venient. If I give you your own price you can ‘ finger.” 
afford to wait—I cannot be troubled with these 3 “The ring! Great heaven! you cannot mean 
matters to-night. Eight dollars can make but ; it! The ring was given to my daughter by her 
little difference; I will call around, as I said § dying father! She did not steal it! God for- 
before, some time soon, and pay you.” bid!” exclaimed the agonized mother. 

Letty passed once more into the thronged : “Tt is all very fine prating, ma’am, and keep- 
streets. No fire! no bread! not one morsel of $ing us here losing our valuable time. The 
food! She had twice been refused credit by the $ sooner you prepare yourself, Miss, to accom- 
grocer with whom they dealt; but food they : pany us peaceably the better,” said the police- 
must have. For her mother she would even $ man, waxing wroth at the delay. 
beg. She bent her steps to the grocery. Mr.$ “My mother may go with me, may she not, 
Nardsoul was there, behind the counter as usual, § sir?” asked Letty, raising her beautiful, though 
ready to attend to his moneyed customers. tearful eyes to the face of the stern man. 

‘Will you not let me have a loaf of bread, “Tf she likes,” was the reply. 
sir?” cried Letty, clinging to the counter for That night Letty and her mother slept within 
support; ‘I will pay you in a fortnight all that $ the walls of a prison. ; 
we owe you.” "7 

“Young woman, who do you take me for? I 3 Il. 
am worn to death with, ‘Mr. Hardsoul, can’t you$ Tux court-room was thronged. The case was 
crust me for this?’ and, ‘Mr. Hardsoul, won’t you Sone of great interest. A beautiful young girl, 
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124 THE STOLEN RING. 
who nac once moved in the highest circles of ; your honor, and gentlemen of the jury—I stand 
society, was to be tried for theft. Every eye before you in behalf of one whom I believe inno- 
rested on poor Letty, who sat in the prisoners’ ; cent of the crime with which the mistaken justice 
dock, calm and composed, but colorless as the $ of individuals would brand her—innocent as the 
mountain snow. Sangels, who, from their places around God’s 
The proofs against her were most, conclusive. § throne, are looking down in sorrow upon the 
The ring found upon the finger of the prisoner, $ deed which you were about to consummate! A 
not only corresponded exactly with the one : few moments, gentlemen, and I will sum up, 
stolen from Miss Howard, but the very initials 3 briefly, the facts in the case: A young, tender 
of her uncle’s name, Richard Elmington, were § girl is left an orphan! In the blank darkness 
engraved on the inside! $ of midnight, death stiffens the form of a beloved 
The prosecution opened the case. The attor- 3 father, and stills the warm pulsations of his 
ney was an old, experienced lawyer, and arbi-% heart forever! Care and deyotion, not even love, 
trary withal. Miss Howard's dressing-maid, a could save him, and the cold grey of morning 
brazen-faced girl of some five and twenty, swore 3 looked in upon a corpse! Even a more anguish-~ 
roundly that she had seen the prisoner take Sing scene saw that same morning light—a deso- 
some small article from the table, where the 3 late widow! a distressed orphan! An examina- 
ring had been laid but a few moments before, 2 tion of the affairs of that dead husband and 
and hide it about her person; and also, that she § father tells a fearful story! Unlucky specula- 
appeared in a hurry to get away from the house. : tions have swept away, with one fell swoop, his 
Mr. Hardsoul testified to the defendant’s hav-$ once princely fortune; and from the bosom of 
ing called at his store to obtain trust for bread. 3 splendor to the feet of abject poverty his help- 
He had noticed at the time the curious ring upon : less family have fallen! A change to those who 
her finger, which he could identify with the one $ could look around and count not one missing 
now in the hands of the court. from the circle of household darlings—a bitter 
The case was about to be given to the jury, ; change!—but to that poor widow and stricken 
for Letty had no money to employ counsel, when orphan, with the damp, cold blight of death 
there was @ hurried movement near the door of } hanging over all, it was indeed terrible! Plain 
the court-room, and a stately, determined form § sewing, and occasionally tedious embroidery— 
strode into the arena. “Judge Harrington!” 3 those last resources of reduced gentlewomen— 
cevied the crowd. Sare resorted to. Aching brain—weary fingers 
The new comer, after saluting the justice upon } and breaking heart! A fashionable lady, one 
the bench, approached the pale prisoner. ’ sich in this world’s goods, engages this friendless 
“The nature of the case excuses any liberties § girl to ornament a robe which is to fall around 
I am about to take,” he said, addressing Letty, $ her peerless form on her birth-night. It must 
‘allow me to inquire if you have no one to speak be magnificent, if must be wrought with exceed- 
in your behalf?” ng great skill; would a clumsily embroidered 
“Alas! sir,” returned Letty, half raising her * fabric be a fitting drapery for the fairest of city 
hopeless eyes to his face, ‘who would plead for 3 pelles? A meagre pittance—a trifle to the rich, 


the poor and fatherless?” ’ life, hope, everything, to this poor, suffering 


«God and justice!” returned Judge Harring- 
ton, emphatically, ‘‘and I, as their humble in- 
zirument, will sift this affair to the bottom! 
Please state to me, briefly, your history from 
your birth up to the present time.” 

Letty obeyed, relating the most important cir- 
cumstances in a few words 

“Did Miss Howard pay you for your work?” 
inquired Mr. Harrington. 

Letty hesitated. ‘No, sir, it was not con- 
venient.” 

“Hm! very many things are not conyenient 
with the rich—your father’s given name, if you 
please?” 

‘*Roger—Roger Everett.” 

“Very well. Take courage, Miss Everett.” 

Addressing the court, he said, ‘‘May it please 


Schild of poverty, is offered in recompense. 
. Weary days, with cold, and want, and hunger 
Sever present; and the work is finished. Cheered 
> by hope, it is taken home. The young belle 
< cannot pay the laborer—it is not convenient. 
}The poor, wan seamstress entreats, with the 
} worm of hunger gnawing at her vitals, and the 
} white face of a starving mother before her eyes 
-—she pleads—she talks to stone! She goes 
from the presence of the rich out with all her 
3 load of care and grief! She applies toa being 
$ bearing the resemblance of man, for one loaf of 
3 pread, promising to pay in a few days. It is re- 
3 fused! The last hope is fled! She thinks of the 
3 ring upon her finger; but she panishes the temp- 
Station. It is the last gift of her departed father 
$ it contains that which keeps his blessed 
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memory green in her heart, and she cannot part ; Sheriff and police were under the necessity of 
with it even to conciliate death! She goes to ; adopting stringent measures to preserve the 
her cold, bare home, and her wretched mother, ; dignity and decorum of the Court. 
empty-handed! They kneel to implore the as- § Closing the spring, Judge Harrington placed 
sistance of that God who they deem has for- : the ring in his pocket, and turning his face, 
saken them—their devotions are disturbed by § terribly beautiful in its righteous indignation, 
the so-called officers of justice. And why? ‘ toward the principal witness for the plaintiffis— 
simply, from the possession of the young belle, the servant girl, i: thundered, ‘As you hope to 
the owner of the embroidered robe, a ring has § escape from the fires of eternal punishment, re- 
been stolen—a valuable and costly ring of pecu- S-veal where you have hidden your mistress’ 
liar and costly workmanship, and very highly ‘ ring!” 
prized by this young lady as a gift from an ab-$ The voice, the look, the manner was 8¢ 
sent uncle. A servant, a minion of this same ‘terrible, that the affrighted girl fell upon her 

. ° . 
lady, affirms to having seen the PATER ere BE s and shrieked out, 
take some article from a table where this valu-: ‘Save me from him! I—am guilty! In my 
able ring had been placed! The heartless pro- 3 —trunk you will find—the ring! keep him away 
yisioner to whom the desolate seamstress ap- from me—oh, keep him away from me!” 
plied for bread, testifies to having seen the ring’ No more was needed. Judge Harrington 
upon the finger of his customer! The police-$ looked at Letty. Holding her mother’s head 
officers also noticed the same thing. They place § upon her breast, her calm, truthful eyes, now 
her under arrest for a presumptive crime, and ; full of joyful tears, ware raised to heaven. : 
the cold stones of a prison, no colder than the : The form of acquittal was gone through with, 
bare walls of her miscalled home, and the blank, s and Letty was released. Judge Harrington 
black night enclose her! Upon this apparently 3 called a carriage, and supporting the half-faint- 
circumstantial evidence you would condemn her! Sing Mrs’ Everett, with Letty holding her hand 
Doom her to a fate worse than the grave! §.upon the other side, he passed out of the room, 


Make her the despised, the outcast of her sex, 
and affix to her name the everlasting stigma of 
disgrace!” 

Having made these remarks, he began to cross- 
examine the servant girl, now replaced on the 
stand, by consent of the Attorney General. 

“Did the ring which was stolen from Miss 
Howard contain upon the inside anything more 
than the initials «R. BE?” 

‘Tt did not,” said the girl. 

“Did you have access to the room of your 
mistress at your own option?” 

‘«*Yes,” was the reply, hesitatingly given. 

A yisible murmur in fayor of the prisoner ran 
around the room, 

Judge Harrington paused, and the hush which 
reigned in the court became oppressive. Main- 
taining silence until the full effect of what he 
had said should be felt, he resumed, 

«And now, gentlemen, one thing more: this 
ring, taken from the hand of the prisoner, it be- 
comes my duty to examine.” The ring was 
handed him by the prosecuting attorney. He 
took it—pressed his finger along upon the inside, 
and a spring flew open, revealing in the action a 
small but life-likeness of a gentleman of middle 
age. He held it up to view. Several gentlemen, 
who pressed forward, identified it without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation as the portrait of Roger 
Lverett, the father of the prisoner! 

The ‘excitement became go intense, that the 


’ followed by the warm plaudits of the admiring 
° crowd. 

At the carriage door, after assisting the ladies 
in, the Judge paused, Letty timidly took his 
hand, “God will bless you, sir; I never can,” 
she faltered, ‘but morning, noon, and night will 
’ T implore God’s blessing for you!” 

; Judge Harrington, deeply affected, said, “1 
; will call and see you to-morrow, ladies,” and the 
S 
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carriage drove away. 

The next morning, Judge Harrington called. 
; It would be vain to attempt to express the grate- 
* full thanks and blessings which were showered 
Supon him by Mrs. Everett, and the tearful ear- 
‘ nestness that filled the blue eyes of Letty as she 
; strove to find language for her gratitude. 
$ Tt was merely accident, the Judge said, which 
3 had insured his presence in court on that event- 
* ful morning. On his way to Washington, where 
‘he held the seat of United States Senator, he 
‘had been detained by a trifling business matter 
s until too late for the morning train, and while 
; waiting the succeeding conveyance he had strol- 
Sled into the court-room out of idle curiosity. 
° The remainder they already knew. 
Randolph Harrington lingered long in the 
‘ humble little abode of Mrs. Everett. The par- 
$ lors and costly adornments of gilded luxury had 
‘never possessed power to detain him a moment 
3 from his business, but that cheerless hovel held 
S for hima charm. He went, at last, followed by 
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‘more precious than gold—yea, than much fine 
gold.” 

The ensuing evening, a strange sound was 
heard at the door of Mrs. Everett’s cottage—the 
postman’s knock. He brought a letter directed 
to Miss Everett, and containing these words: 
‘Accept from a sincere friend the accompany- 
ing trifle—as a tribute to virtue and innocence.” 

It bore no signature, but enclosed a check 
upon one of the city banks for five hundred dol- 
lars, signed and endorsed by the most respect- 
able firm in the city. After much debate, Letty 
went to the firm whose names endorsed the 
check, and endeavored to discover who sent it. 
But they would give her no satisfaction. So, 
finally, she drew the money from the bank. 

A better lodging and some necessary comforts 
were immediately procured; and that night Mrs. 
Everett and her daughter, for the first time in 
many months, slept peacefully and comfortably. 
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the blessings of the widow and the fatherless— 5 many kind, noble-hearted people. 











Under these 
favorable auspices, Letty, whose education was 
superior, opened a school for young ladies de- 
siring to learn the languages. 

Four months after their removal to their new 
abode, the Everetts were most agreeably sur- 
prised by a visit from Judge Harrington. The 
good Senator appeared most happy to see them, 
but he was apparently thinking of something 
more important than the mere formal salutations 
his lips were uttering. Eloquence and worth 
seldom fail to win, and he, whose forensic en- 
dowments had been world-admired, pleaded not 


$ 
Sin vain for the object of his heart’s first love— 
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Letty Iiverett. 

Long after their marriage, the happy Ran- 
olph confessed to having sent the note and the 
enerous gift, because, he said, ‘Letty was too 
ear to me eyen then to suffer when my hand 
ould avert it.” 

As the wife of the famed and esteemed Sena- 
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The affair of the ring was noised about, and : tor, the devout, honest, upright man, Letty is 
the Everetts were visited and sought after by * supremely happy. 
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Waen Life was young, and Hope elate 
A heart was linked to mine— 

On those twin-altars burned a flame 
I fondly dreamed divine— 

I did not think that fire might die 
Unfed by loving care, 

Nor saw it dim, until one hour 
I looked—it was not there. 


Life still was young—but seemed not so, 
With hope evanishing— 

Chill—chill and cheerless was the shrine 
Where warmth had erstwhile been, 
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And wounded by a Brutus stab; 
Ah! friend! the hand was thine! 
Pierced, bleeding, numb, I wept before 
My desolated shrine. 


When Life was young—ah! foolish youth! 
I prayed that I might die— 

I thought the sun would never shine 
Since clouds were in the sky. 

But life with me is waxing old, 
And I have conquered pain— 

But the lonely altar has no fire, 
And ne’er will glow again. 
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BY CLARA MORETON. 





I nox with trembling hand the rich full cup 

Of Life, which God has given me to drink:— 
Such generous dole, that not one added drop 
Could fall within, and not o’er brim its wealth 

I would my hold were stronger, but alas! 

The strongest arm is weak enow against 

The purposes of God; yet He can give 

The trembling hand, so wills Ie, all the strength 
Tt needs. But strong and weak must bend before 
Life’s storms whene’er they come, and blest be he 
Who still can give God thanks when all the wine 
Of Life has gone, and naught is left him but the lees. 
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Conld’st thou, my heart? What didst thou do but moan, 
When on a time, a North East wind did breathe 
Upon thy calm?—vexing thy life with plaints 

That would have best befit a tempest storm, 

But now the wind has lulled, ’tis just and well 

To search thy heart and question of its strength, 
That if again, a few drops from thy cup 

Are swept unto the ground, thou shalt not grieve 
As if the richness of thy draught were gone. 

Take time to thank thy God for what He leayes, 
Faint heart, and thou wilt find the hours grow few, 
Wherein thou mournest over what Ie takes! 
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KING PHILIP’S DAUGHTER. 


BY MRS. ANN 8. STEPHENS. 





(Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1858, by Mrs. Ann S. Stephens. in the Clerk’s Office of the District Court 
of the United States, for ‘the Southern District of New Yor Ix.] 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 64, 


CHAPTER Il. § ‘Why not, father? The same God created 

An old man and a young girl, followed at a $the heavens and the earth and all that in them 
little distance by a staid-looking man-servant is. So when everything here seems like heaven, 
in the gubernatorial livery, all mounted on fine 3 why not say so in sweet thankfulness?” 
horses, moved briskly through the forest road, ’ The minister shook his head. 
that ran between Boston and Salem, on the$ ‘Indeed, I can’t help it!” continued the girl, 
morning when Barbara Stafford presented her- dashing up to a thicket where a red-winged 
self at the minister’s house. They had been black-bird had settled, and frightening the pretty 
abroad since the dawn, had watched the sunrise $ creature deep into the woods with her impetuous 
shed its first gold on the pine tops and budding Sadmiration. ‘It’s a beautiful morning. I’m 
hemlock branches, with the exhilaration which } going home. Every minute brings me nearer— 
springs from a bright day, and it was with diffi- 31 shall see cousin Abby. Oh! how her heart 
culty that the young girl could keep from giving § ‘ will leap for joy, when we come up; and old 
her horse the bit and dashing forward, she was : Tituba, bless the precious old soul, and Woh- 
so buoyant with animal life, so gay with the} pee; upon my word, father, I think I am sure 
sweet joy that filled her heart. Elizabeth Parris ; that is Wohpee coming yonder, with that young 
could never do wrong in her father’s eyes, so: man in the hunting-frock. Indeed, I’m quite 
when she now and then gave her horse the rein} sure it is: he’s coming to meet us perhaps. 
and dashed under the forest boughs, scattering } Wohpee, Wohpee, you blessed old Indian, how 
the turf with a storm of diamonds as she passed, are you? how are they all at home?” 
the old man could only follow her with an anx- : She rode forward on a gallop, dashing through 
jous smile, till she wheeled again and made her ’ the shadow, over patches of sunshine, and call- 
steed come dancing toward him on the sward, 3 ing out for her father not to be afraid, she only 
laughing so gayly in her saddle that the very S wanted to speak first to dear old Wohpee; but 
robins sang louder as they heard her, as if some § just as she came up to the spot where he had 
mocking-bird had challenged them to a musical § seemed to be standing, she saw only a young 
rivalry. ¢ man in a hunter’s frock of dressed deerskin, 

“Look, father, look how beautiful the morning § S with leggins of crimson cloth, and a cap striped 
is,” she cried, wheeling her horse around the with blue and red cloth, which fell in a point to 
trunk of a great elm tree, that stood out on the $ the left shoulder, where it terminated in a tassel 
highway, and caracoling up to his side again; § of silk and glittering beads. He held a slender 
“every footpath which leads to the forest seems { gun in his hand, which he planted on the turf 
paved with gold, and all the branches overhead as Elizabeth rode up, leaning upon it with the 
quiver again as the dew that wets them begins grace of an Apollo. 
to burn in the sun. You are right, father. 1 The young girl drew in her horse, and looked 
feel it in the depths of my heart; you are right ¢ ‘around, amazed to find the young man alone, 
in the pulpit and out, when you tell us to bless $ and expecting to see Wohpee spring out from 
God forever and ever, that he has made us this $ ¢ behind some bush and frighten her with a whoop, 
grand, beautiful world. Oh! I could sing like a3 84 as he had a hundred times before. 
bird this morning, but with a new tune, father; 3 ; But the morning wind, whispering through 
nothing that I have ever egrneds is joyous enough § 3 the woods, was all the sound she heard. Where 
for this heayenly morning.” was Wohpee? What could have become of him? 

«‘Heavenly! my child,” said the minister, with 3 Surely it was his form she had seen a moment 
a gentle effort at rebuke. ‘Remember that the { before, standing by that singular man! 
holy place, where our Lord rests, is sacred, and } All this passed through her mind while the 
must not be compared to things of earth.” * young man was preparing to move on; ao when 
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she saw that he was absolutely alone, the color ; young lady is rejoiced to get back to her friends, 
mounted hotly to her face, and with a ight ‘after a long absence ?” 

laugh at herself she drew her horse on one side, ; «Tyuly—why should they ?” replied Elizabeth, 
saying, with that exquisite grace which renders ¢ drawing her horse slowly back, beginning to be 
the very boldness of youth sometimes very attrac- $ conscious that this conversation with a total 
tive, $ stranger, was a little out of the ordinary course 

“J beg pardon, sir, for cantering up in this ¢ of her strict, social life. ‘So, now that there 
wild way; but in fact I thought some one was § Sare no more shadows to distract me, I will ride 
with you whom I love dearly and hayen’t seen § back and keep close to my father.” 
for a long time; pray tell me, where he is hid- ‘¢One moment,” said the young man, drawing 
ing.” 3 close to her nowy ‘¢tell me—who is your father, 

The young man had been regarding her with a : and, and 
half smile. His fine black eyes sparkled with a § ’ Qh! here he is to speak for himself,” cried 
sort of mocking merriment, mingled with proofs $ Elizabeth, drawing a deep breath, for the young 
of such admiration as kept the blushes warm on ; man’s approach and earnest manner had startled 
the young girl’s face. § her. 

“You have seen the shadow, which a bright § The stranger dropped his hand from the neck 
morning sun keeps close to my side, and mistake § : of her horse, where it had slightly rested, took 
it for a warrior I dare say, young lady; for as : up his gun, and with a sharp glance at the 
you see, no one could be more alone than I am $ minister, turned to a footpath which led into 
now,” he said this in accents so foreign, that ‘ the woods. 

Elizabeth looked on him with new interest, won ‘sWhat is this, Elizabeth? My dear child, 
dering greatly from what part of the earth he} : what does it mean?” cried the minister, riding 
had come. up with an anxious face, ‘‘a stranger with his 

His face was dark certainly, but more from hand on your bridle.” 
exposure to the sun than anything else, and the “No, no, father: only on my horse’s neck. 
clusters of raven hair that fell from under his ’ He was asking about you—nothing else—but did 
cap, waving almost into full curl around his $ you see his face?” 
temples, had that purplish bloom which is so “Yes, child, it was a dark, beautiful face. 
beautiful, but is seldom found even when black} Like those we find in that book of poems by 
hair is most glossy. Who could this man be, \ John Milton, where Lucifer shames all the 
with those exquisitely cut features, that form at % sangels with the majesty of his presence. Be 
once so proud and so wildly graceful, above all ; careful, daughter, how you look on such faces, 
with a voice whose broken sweetness went tothe { save with averted eyes, for they are dangerous 
soul at once, even when its words were imper- 3 : to the soul.” 
fectly understood? “Oh! but, father, his smile—I wish you could 

‘Was I, indeed, so miserably cheated?” said $ ; have seen that—it was like—yes, father, as I 
Elizabeth, at last, striving to laugh away her ‘live, it was like that of cousin Abby. I declare 
confusion. ‘Well, well, I ain’t the first givl, by that was why it brought the heart into my 
many, that has been caught by shadows. So mouth—oh! father, if you could only have seen 
pray forgive me, sir. I have no excuse but that % : him smile, you would never talk of Lucifer and 
Wohpee is a dear, old fellow, who carried me § the angels again. Who can he be?” 
pick-a-back before I could walk; and I hayen’ 8 ; ««Some loitering Indian, no doubt.” 
seen him for months; besides, I am half crazy § 3 ‘No, father, no. His hair curls; his eyes 
at getting home again. Perhaps you don’t know Sare full of fire, not graye and suuen; he smiles 
what it is to return home, after a long absence, $ often, and his forehead is white as—yes, as my 
and, and—I beg pardon, sir—what have I said $ cousin’s—he is only dressed a little Indian 
to offend you?” she cried, suddenly, startled by $ fashion; but I like that best of all.” 
the dark look that shot athwart that handsome$ ‘And you heard him speak—that might have 
face. * guided you a little. Was his language prompt 

“Offend me? Nothing,” he answered, with a § and clear?” 
strange smile. “Not quite: it had a strange accent.” 

‘Nay, but I am sure you looked either angry «Indian ?” 
or pained,” cried the young girl, anxiously. “No, no; but some ae that made his broken 

“Shadows again. It was but the waving of : ‘ speech sweet as music.’ 
that tree bough across my face. Why should ; “Strange, very strange!’ muttered the minis- 
any one feel either anger or pain, because ater, with a heaviness at the heart, which he 
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could not account for. ‘It is but a man passing , father, do strike out of that irritating trot for 
like a shadow across my path, and yet I am § once!” 
saddened by it.” 3 But no. Samuel Parris loved his child to 

“Strange,” thought Elizabeth, from whom all : dotage, but even she could not induce him to 
the surplus life had departed, leaving her sub-{ bring scandal on the. church by an undignified 
dued and thoughtful by the minister’s side— movement. Who ever saw a minister of the 

; y : 
“strange! It was but a hunter resting upon 3 congregational church cantering toward home 
his gun; yet I am terrified by the very beauty 3 in front of his own meeting-house door, and in 
of his face. What would Norman Lovyel say, I ‘ sight of the burying-ground where he had laid 
wonder? What will cousin Abby say? Shall 13 half his parishioners down to sleep? Notwith- 
tell this among the other wonderful things that’: standing all her impatience, the minister kept on 
have happened during my visit to Lady Phipps? § at his old measured pace. With all that he most 

4 
Oh, me! if I had never left home, how much § loved at his side, he felt in no haste to get home, 
happier I might have been! But then should I ; which might compare with the breathless eager- 
haye rode so lightly, looked so pretty, or learned * ness that gave wings to the heart of his daughter. 
to dace minuets, and dress like a lady? Then} She broke loose at last, and darted off, leay- 
would Norman ever have fancied me but for } ing the man-servant far behind: across the green- 

S . . : 
these things? I hope I shan’t be sick of home, § wood in front of the meeting-house, over hillocks 
and pining to go back again, the minute L’ve ‘and between frowning stumps, littered around 
seen the dear old room and kissed them all § with new made chips, which flew beneath the 
round; that would break poor father’s heart. 3 spurning hoofs of her horse, she rode, her eyes 
Well, after all, I should like to know who this : kindling and her heart on fire with the joy of a 
stranger is—an Indian indeed—he looks more ‘ first return home. 
like a king.” ’ Up she came to the door yard fence, cast one 

But all these thoughts were soon driven out} eager glance around expecting some one to rush 
of the young girl’s head, by the sight of objects : forth and welcome her; then, seeing that all was 
that grew more and more familiar, as they came § still, she sprang from her saddle and ran into 
home. Now an orchard, heavy with green fruit, $ the house, calling out, 
crowded up to the wayside, where she had gath- ; “Cousin Abby! Abby Williams, I say, where 
ered harvest apples: then a gnarled old peach 3 are you? Don’t you know that ye got home? 
tree, with the moss of age creeping over its ; Abby! Abby !—Tituba! Tituba! Dear me! where 
trunk, hung over the crook of a fence and 3 has everybody gone?” 
drooped a healthy limb or two over the turf $ She stood in the little sitting-room, looking 
that lined the highway on either side, Here S around in breathless expectation. She rose into 
was a thicket of blackberry leaves, where she $ the kitchen, old Tituba was there, kindling the 
had torn her dress a hundred times; then came S fire. 

Ay 

a huge old stump, whose decay had given birth} “Tituba, mammy dear, dear old mamma 
to clusters of red raspberry vines, which she} cried the young girl, springing forward, drop- 
had plundered time out of mind. Then came a ; ping upon her knees, and hugging the old woman 
young elm, bending over the wayside, from ¢ with all her might. : 

which frost grape-vines fell in garlands, thats ‘Oh! did I surprise you, mamma? Caught 
fluttered out into the sunshine and challenged § you napping, ha? How glad I am to see you, 
the wind at every breath, its leaves singing and ; dear blessed old soul! Why don’t you speak? 
its clusters of unripe fruit quivering over the 3 Why don’t you kiss me to death? There, that 
wild flowers that slept dreamily below. ‘seems something like. Now, where is cousin 

At last the house came in sight, with its great ; Abby? And how have you all got along without 
sheltering trees, its little square windows, and ; me? And where is the fawn? Dye got anew 
its rough logs, overrun with honeysuckles and ‘bell for hin—and—and. ? 
morning-glory vines, the most picturesque little : Here the warm-hearted young creature burst 
bird’s-nest of a place you ever set eyes upon. § into an April storm of smiles and tears, while 
She began to hear the far off rush of the sea, gold Tituba untied her stylish bonnet, and took 
and feel an invigorating saltness in the air, § off her riding-cape, with a sort of shy humility, 
which brought life back to her with a glow of $ for the entire love of nurse and child had been 
pleasure in it. ; broken up on the old woman’s part, by the con- 

“Father, father, ride on, ride on—do strike fidence which she had reposed in Abby Williams, 
into a canter. Let’s have a run for it. I want ; during the absence of her young mistress. 
wings to get over this little bit of road with. Oh, § Somehow the old creature felt as if she had been 
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wronging the young girl who came back so; Llizabeth felt the heart, which had been beat- 
frankly and kindly to her arms, by her conyer- ; ing strongly against her own, recoil with a sud- 
sation that night with Abigail Williams. $den shock, as she mentioned her father; and it 

“What ails you, mammy Tituba? What on$ was almost by force that she drew her cousin 
earth makes you look everywhere except in my into the doorway, in time to meet the minister, 
face? Indeed you don’t seem half glad enough $ who came through the gate, with his usual aus- 
to see me!” ‘ tere slowness, and held out his hand gravely 

“Oh, yes, how can the child talk so!” cried : smiling as he approached his niece. 
the old woman, with a great effort at self control.$ Her hand shook like an aspen, as she held it 
‘But with all these fine clothes on, and that out, and the touch was cold as ice. But the 
bonnet; dear me, one hardly knows one’s own minister simply said, 
child. Then, my dear, you've grown so proud § “Ts anything ailing you, Abigail?” and pass- 
and so handsome, it’s enough to make an old In- 3 ing on, he hung his hat on a peg in the wall, 
dian think twice before she dares to kiss you, Sand placed his riding-whip behind the door; for 
rough and hearty, in the old way.” with a sudden impulse, Abby had drawn her 

“‘Poh—poh. Im always the same old penny, $ cousin out on the stepping-stone, leaving the 
brightened up a little, that’s all,” said Elizabeth, ; passage open. 
blushing crimson. ‘So you think lam changed$ «Come, come into the woods,” whispered 
—improved a little,” she added, glancing down $ Elizabeth, clasping her cousin round the waist, 
at herself with graceful vanity. ‘What will 3 and drawing her gently along. “I want to get 
cousin Abby think, I wonder? Oh! there she $ into the deep shadows, where we can talk to- 
is.” $ gether.” 

Elizabeth darted forward, and threw her arms; Abby drew a deep breath, and hurried on, 
about the neck of Abigail Williams, so blinded’ more eager to leave the house, than her com- 
by the joy of meeting her old playmate again, $panion; for the recoil of her whole nature 
that she did not observe the restraint with which : against the old man, who had been more than 
all her enthusiasm was met, 3a father to her, made her faint. She was ready 

At the time of their first parting, three months 3 to flee anywhere to avoid the touch of that hand 
before, these two girls had never possessed an S again. 
unshared thought; but now the hearts that beat$ So the two sped on, across the meeting-house 
against each other, in that close embrace, were $ green, by the tomb-stones rising from the table 
swelling with secrets which could never be ; grass behind it, and past those twin graves over 
thoroughly understood. In that little time child-$ which the pine trees bent their whispering 
hood had been left behind, and each had learned 3 boughs. Elizabeth would have turned that way, 
to tread alone on the path, which, at this point, sfor the vines were quivering with dew-drops, 
began to diverge into the wilderness of life. $ and the periwinkles trembled like cerulean stars 

But the old love would come swelling back, } among them, so deeply did the shadows lie there 
spite of ihe thoughts that lay in its channel, galmost till noonday. But Abby hurried on, 
like rocks cast into the bed of a stream, which $ turning her eyes resolutely from the spot, and 
sparkles all the more from the obstruction. almost forcing her cousin into the gloom of the 

** Abby—Elizabeth.” $ woods. 

How different were the voices that uttered} There was a ledge of rocks, piled along the 
these words! Elizabeth’s was loving and brim- 3 side of a ravine, choked up by dogwood trees, 
ful of affection; that of Abby Williams answered § sassafras and wild honeysuckles, on which the 
it almost with pathos; both wept, one bitterly, girls had loved to play from childhood up. A 
the other with quick gushes of joy. * lofty tulip tree sheltered it, and above that 

“Oh! Abby, Abby, I have so much to tell $ towered a hill-side, clothed with great hemlocks, 
you,” cried Elizabeth, blushing crimson under ; through which the sun never penetrated, save in 
the tears that trembled on her cheek. ‘Don’t ; golden gleams that lost themselves in the top- 
ask me what it is yet, only wait a little, till we ; most boughs. ‘The different ledges of this little 
get into the woods together. Come along, here $ precipice were not only lined, but absolutely 
is father just getting off his horse at the door, § piled, with moss, which lay beautifully thick all 
with Gov. Phipps’ servant doing the pompous’ around. On one shelf the thick moss lay in 
in his new livery. Step into the entry way, or: cushions, green as emerald, and soft as Genoa 
he will feel disappointed, as I did, at not seeing { velvet; then another species, soft and feathery 
your face peeping out through the morning-glory } as the plumage of a bird, crept over a huge old 
vineg,”! ' * log that lay across it, embroidering it with green 
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lace work, till there was a wild wood sofa erected ¢ cousin’s arm. ‘I do not understand. In thig 
by a simple freak of nature, more luxurious than $ visit to Lady Phipps, have you also been crushed 
the couch of an empress. $ down with secrets that must not be talked of? 

“See, see, how far the moss has crept since ; Has the memory of your mother stalked forth 
we were here before,” cried Elizabeth, throwing : like a curse to haunt you as well as me?” 
herself on the sofa. ‘When I went away, that} “The memory of my mother, the young crea- 
end of the log was bare, now eyery inch is green. : ture who died when I was first laid in her bosom 
See, all along the ledge at our feet, the buck- like a poor little flower broken by a sudden 
thorn moss has spread into a crisp carpet; and § weight of dew, as I have often heard my father 
the wild columbines have grown in a border all} : say!—What should there be in the memory of 
around it. Why Lady Phipps’ drawing-room is § my mother which you and I cannot talk about?” 
not prettier.” 3 “Nothing,” said Abigail, vaguely. ‘Were 

“Yes,” said Abby, looking vaguely around. ¢ we talking of—our mothers? It is a dreary sub- 
“Dverything has grown and ee since you : ject; let us think of something else. God help 
went away, Elizabeth; but the place does not $ us!—something else, Elizabeth—the woods are 
look so beautiful to me, as it did once, the lone- ; too lonesome for talk about the dead. You were 
liness seems dreary.” ; about to tell me something.” 

“Yes, yes, of course: when I was away. But “Yes! but I cannot, your voice is so strange! 
now the woods will be cheerful as spring time § You look far off as’if talking to some one in the 
again. Sit down, cousin. Why will you stand $ distance. I can neither catch your eyes, nor 
there so tall and still, like a ghost, when the feel the old touch of your hand. Abigail Wil- 
moss fleeces are so soft and the shadows so cool? liams, I am afraid of you!” 

It is pleasant as sunset here. One almost gets} The low laugh, which broke from Abigail’s 
sleepy, with the hum of ihe bees and blue flies. 3 lips, was mournful as a wail. 

Come, sit close by me: I feel lonesome without § “There it is. I knew it, I expected it: not 
your arm around my neck, cousin Abby.” an hour together, and she fears me already.” 

Those tones and that dear old name, brought $- She turned abruptly, drew close to her cousin’s 
quick tears into Abigail’s eyes. She drew gently : side, and stealing both arms around her, mur- 
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to the side of her cousin, and sat down, as Eliza- $ mured in a voice of ineffable sadness, 

beth clasped her waist. The bosom beneath her’ ‘Don’t, Bessy—dear, dear Bessy, don’t be 
own began to heave; and all at once Abby burst 3 afraid of me. Is it not enough that I am afraid 
into a great fit of crying: the first absolute burst 3} of myself? Now, tell me what this thing is! 
of passion that Elizabeth had ever seen her yield } So that it is not about the dead, I can listen and 
to. be pleased ” 

‘‘What is the matter, Abby dear? What are ‘About the dead? Why, Abby, how strangely 
you crying for? How youtremble! What have? you talk! What haye you and I in common 
they been doing to you, while I was away? with the dead? The sunshine is not pleasanter 
Don’t, pray, don’t cry so!” 3 than life is to me since, since ——” 

Abigail checked her tears, as suddenly as they $ s ‘Since when, Bessie?” 
had commenced; and clasping her hands hard “Since he loved me.” 
for a single instant, seemed to control herneryes$ A strange sort of wonder crept over Abigail 
by a stern, mental force. : Williams. She looked upon her cousin with 

“Don’t mind me,” she said, hoarsely. ‘I$ vague apprehension. The word love was a new 
haye been alone so much—but you had some- thing to her; it had scarcely yet entered into 
thing to tell me—about Lady Phipps perhaps, or her dreamy life. Tlizabeth smiled at first amid 
the governor; of course they were delighted to $ ; her blushes, but as Abby kept gazing upon her 
have you with them; come, tell me all about it; $ with parted lips and that wonder in her eyes, 
one gets so little real information from letters.” a her lips began to tremble, and the warm color 

“Oh! I could not write, at least what I wished § ebbed away from her face. 
to tell you, any more than J could talk it all over 3 “T forgot,” she said, deprecatingly, ‘you 
in broad daylight. Besides, one must see a rain- § Shave not heard anything about him. I could 
bow to judge how its colors rise out of each $ ; ° not write, and even my father knew nothing till 
other; there is no describing it; and some things, : he came to Boston after me. But oh! if you 
that one knows and feels, are the same. The 3 could see him, Abby! If you could hear bim 
best friend you have must guess at them.” ‘ 3 Speak; or read his beautiful poetry that he 

“What is it you speak of?” said Abby, gra-$ ° writes; it would not seem strange that I lowa 
dually withdrawing herself from the clasp of her t him so much.” 
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«Then you have been busy too? You love 3 ; storm arose, and the ship came in with a woman 
some one more than me?” Son board, who seemed to disturb everything she 
“Forgive me, forgive me,” pleaded Elizabeth, } looked upon. Even Lady Phipps never seemed 
“JT could not help it. We were in the same | to draw a deep breath while she was in the 
house—he was like a son to Lady Phipps.” ‘house. As for me, oh! Abby, Abby, you don’t 
“Better than your father, perhaps,” continued } know what torment is, till you have given your 
Abby, pondering over this new subject in her $ whole heart to one person, and see another steal- 
mind, heedless of the tears and blushes with § ing him away from you!” 
which she was regarded. ‘I have heard of “This,” said Abby, who had listened with 
such things, but never expected them to come § thoughtful interest, ‘this is the feeling they call 
so close home. So you love some one better ; jealousy, I suppose. Is it so painful?” 
than us all, Elizabeth Parris?” e ‘For a time,” answered Elizabeth, turning 
“Forgive me, dear cousin! Why are you so pale with the very recollection of her suffering, 
angry?” ‘it seemed as if I must die. Shame, anger, a 
“Angry? Oh! nothing of the kind. I only ; keen fear of losing him, kept me silent. But 
wonder how any one can look. forward, when } when Iwas alone, with the door shut, and the 
the dead will not rest—how it is the privilege 3 curtains of my bed drawn close, all this pride 
of one human being to love, and the duty of $ : and strength gave way; my brain grew hot; the 
another to hate!” : yery breath choked me as it rose; I could neither 
«The duty of another to hate!—why, cousin, $ : sleep nor rest, but walked the room all night, 
there is—there can be no such duty. God is . wondering if she thought of him too, if he was 
love, the Bible tells us so; and oh! when the 3 watching the light in her window, or if both 
heart is full of this blessed, blessed feeling, one $ were asleep and dreaming of each other. Some- 
sees him everywhere. Don’t talk of hate, it is $ times I saw them in the garden, conversing to- 
a new word between us two.” : gether with the deepest interest; sometimes they 
Abigail Williams attempted to smile, but only $ ; sat in the great portico till the dark crept around 
a quiver of the pale lips followed the effort. $ them like a veil; and all this time I was over- 
Still she grew more composed, and gently won $ looked and forgotten. Once in a while, Norman 
her warm-hearted cousin back to bright thoughts } would seem to remember me with a start, and 
again, by a few gentle questions. force himself to say a few kind words; but there 
“His name? Oh! yes—his name is Norman— ‘ was neither depth nor earnestness in what he 
Norman Lovel—he is the private secretary of : said: the woman had bewitched him, I am sure 
Goy. Phipps, who treats him like a son. He lives § 8 of it.” 
in the house, and but for his name you would $ “Bewitched? That is a fearful word,” said 
never believe that he was in no way related to : 3 Abby, looking around with a wild stare, as if 
the governor. Still he is only a stranger, re- the very foundations of her life had been dis- 
commended by some friend in London, and sin- } turbed by the word her cousin had used. 
gular enough don’t know his own parents. ; “Yes, Abby, I solemnly believe she was a 
Never saw them, or anybody that he knew was Switch; for the moment she was gone, all the 
related to him in his whole life. But what dif- § ; beauty of my life came back; Norman was him- 
ference does that make, when everybody else ‘ self again; he seemed to wake up from a dream 
almost worships him?” ¢ and wonder what he had been about; at first, he 
‘And you among the rest?” § would not believe how much I uffeed, and 
“I most of all,” answered Elizabeth, bathed } wondered that I had grown thin, and that blue 
in a glow of crimson, from the white forehead shadows were creeping under my eyes, as if his 
to the heaving bosom, {own neglect had not been the cause; but when 
‘And this is happiness, I suppose?” : s Lady Phipps told him how it was—I would have 
‘Happiness? That is what seems strange to $ ; 8 died fifty times rather than let him know— 
me, when life is full of glow, and I can hardly $ nothing could be more generous than his sorrow. 
breathe from the rich swell of a heart that seems ; He begged my pardon a:most on his knees. 
ready to break with joy, a heavy pain creeps in, 3 ‘There was no kind look or sweet word that he 
and TI know by it that happiness can mount no did not coin into a more loving expression, to 
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farther!” $ win me back to our old happiness.” 
«But there must be a cause for this pain!” on nd you were happy then ?—you are happy 


“A cause? Yes! everything must have a ; now?” said Abby, looking wistfully into the 
cause, I dare say, if one could but find it out. $ \ bright face, over which smiles and blushes came 
T only know that the joy was perfect till that { and went like gleams of sunset on a summer cloud. © 
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‘Happy? yes, he parted with me so kindly— “Well,” she said, and her bright eyes filled as 
he was so earnest to make me forget that danger- { she spoke, while a laugh that had bitter tones in 
ous woman, who had disappeared from among $it rose to her lip, I did not think that you 
us like a ghost—he seemed to love me again so 3 would have taken all this so coldly. But never 
much more than ever, that I could not help being 3 mind; as you say, Tituba’s Johnny-cake must 
happy. Besides, he is coming to see us all. I$ not get cold.” 


have told him all about you, darling cousin. $ With a slight bound she reached the shelf of 


‘ 
Father has consented that in a year or two, if § rock below her, and hurried away, followed by 
we do not change our minds, that is 3 3 Abigail Williams, who stopped every other mo- 

‘Te will take you away altogether; and this Sment to look anxiously around, but still kept 
has happened while I was ignorant of it all. § near her cousin. 

Oh, Elizabeth! how many things can grow up tos ‘There he is—I say, Abby—there he is again, 
divide two souls, while one of the little wild-$ moving through that dogwood thicket,” said 
flowers yonder buds, blooms and fades away!” ; Elizabeth, holding her breath, and speaking in a 

«But no souls are divided here, Abby!” cried $ whisper. 
the young girl, earnestly, ‘the love that I feel$ ‘Be quiet; it is only a hunter searching for 
for you and father, only grows broader and $ deer or wild turkeys.” 
deeper since I have known him. We are not § As she spoke, Abigail made a quick signal 
parted, cousin.” 8 with her hand, which sent the young wood- 

“Not by love, I know that!” $ ranger into covert again. 

“Not at all. Look at me, cousin Abby! how “Whois he? What is the reason we never saw 
strange you are peering into the distance, as if 3 him before?” thought Elizabeth, as she moved 
something in the gloom drew your eyes from my ’ homeward; but the silence of her cousin encour- 
face! What is it you see, cousin?” aged no questions, and the two girls reached the 

Elizabeth bent forward, and looked keenly in ; house without speaking of the stranger again. 
the direction her cousin’s eyes had taken, and$ Scarcely had they left the woods, when, upon 
then, far down the hollow, she saw the young $ the yery path they had trod, appeared Barbara 
hunter, whose presence had surprised her on the } Stafford, the woman who had inquired for the 
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road a few hours before. minister at the house that morning. Imme- 
“Hush, Abby! Don’t speak yet; but look and ; diately after breakfast, she had wandered into 
tell me who he is?” ?the open air, and after lingering around the 


As she spoke, Elizabeth leaned forward till meeting-house awhile, went into the forest. The 
her golden curls took the wind and finttered out hum of insects, and the rustle of leaves, fell 
like sunbeams on the air. The man saw her, } soothingly upon her, and with a dreamy listless- 
turned and disappeared among the undergrowth : ness she moved on, sitting down at times when 
of the hollow. she came to some flower or shrub which seemed 

“Did you ever see him before?” questioned strange or curious; but frequently leaving it half 
Blizabeth of her cousin, as she shrunk back with { examined, and moving on again searching for 
a sort of mupensiticuel dread, for the man had ; aomethine else. : ; : 
vanished like a phantom; ‘or have the woods: At last she came out on the ledge, which the 
become haunted since I went away.” S cousins had just: left, and sighing softly as she 

Abby Williams started up with Wiens haste. $ crossed the ae fas SOR Sey aan upon 
«Come, come, you must be hungry by this time: : the rock sofa and fell into thought. The place 
it is almost noon; old Tituba will be waiting, ’ seemed to have some peculiar fascination for her, 
and you know nothing makes her so angry as g for she grew paler and paler as each new object 
leaving her Johnny-cake to be eaten cold. She 3 presented itself, like one who shrinks from the 
will never forgive us.” ¢ associations she has found the courage to brave. 

Blizabeth sighed. A pang of disappointment : At last, her agitation became so great, that she 
came across her sunny nature. Why was Abby § fell forward upon the cushions and began to 
adnan uoracenen ae ec sen e 

f : ; j k 
over, should have been told in that hard, com- ; portable. 
mon-place fashion? Why were the sweet tidings 3 As she remained thus, the young hunter, who 
which had cost her ‘so much agitation, received : had twice appeared before the cousins, came out 
so coldly by the only creature who had never till ; upon the lower shelf of the rock, and, without 
then felt a thought or feeling unshared with ; seeing her, threw himself on the edge, and lay 
her? ‘ still, as if waiting for some one. 
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The strange sound of Barbara Stafford’s voice , veins as white and pure as that which my presence 
at last arrested his attention. He rose slowly \ has just frightened from your own cheek. Look 
up, clambered softly to the higher shelf of rock, $ around from the ocean to the mountains, every- 
and stood a moment, leaning on his gun, regard-% thing was my father’s till the people of your 
ing her with vague thrills of agitation. Though race came, like a pestilence across the sea, and 
he could not see her face, the mysterious atmos- $ ymore by cunning and hypocrisy than power, 
phere that surrounds a presence that has once 3 wrested his duteinsen away, and drove his people 
been familiar, made its impression upon him. to death or slavery. Lady, there was no pre- 

At last, oppressed by a human presence, which, 3 sumption in the thought, when the wronged heir 
eyen unseen, will make itself felt to a delicately $ ; of Philip of Mount Hope offered the love of a 
organized person, Barbara lifted her head. She $ free, brave man, who had learned both how to 
did not speak, but her lips parted, her eyes grew $ think, and how to act, to a daughter of —” 
large, and a flash of wild astonishment flew over “Wush! I charge you, hush!” cried Barbara, 
her face. $ starting to her feet, ‘‘not even here must you 

“In the name of Heaven, what is this?” she } pronounce that name—I thought myself utterly 
cried at last, reaching forth her hand, as if she $ , unknown—if I have ever been good to you—if 
doubted that the presence was real. ‘it was a kindness when I won you from slavery, 

A convulsion of feeling swept over the young 3 by tears and entreaties, that would not be re- 
man’s face; the gun dropped from his hold, and $ fused—if the friendship of years, sacrifices, 
forced to his knees, as it were against his will, $ ‘efforts, and that pure affection which a childless 
he seized her hand, and pressed it to his lips $ : * mother may bestow on the young man whom she 
wildly, madly, then cast it away, with a gesture } would gladly have regarded as a son, gives me 
of rage at himself, for a weakness of which his} any claim on your forbearance, let my secresy 
manhood was ashamed. ie respected! I was weary, wretched, broken- 

Barbara Stafford had no power to repulse this § hearted enough already, do not add to the misery 
frantic homage. She had but just began to re- : of my condition, by a reckless word, or an un- 
alize that he was alive, and before her—that it 3 guarded look!” 
was his hot lips that touched her hand, and his$ Barbara clasped her hands, and seemed about 
flashing eyes that poured their fire into hers. $ x to sink to her knees in pure agitation as she 
The hand he had dropped fell listlessly by her § ’ made this appeal. 
side. She sat up trembling. : The young hunter prevented the action by a 

“Philip!” 3 prompt movement, and fell at her feet with an 

The voice was stern with rebuke. The white- $ impulse of generous humility. 
ness of anger settled on her features. : “Lady, command me! Do not entreat! What 

“Yes,” said the young man, “It is Philip, the § y have I done that you should rebuke me by a re- 
slave to whom you opened the avenues of know- $ quest?” 
ledge, and whose soul you tempted from its : Barbara smiled, and touched his forehead 
strength, by the dainty refinements of civiliza- $ lightly with her hand. Instantly, a soft mist 
tion. It is the son of a king, the Bermuda serf, ‘dulled the fire of those splendid eyes, and the 
whom you made free, and enslaved again. $ young man lowered his head, thrilled to the 
Woman, you dashed the shackles from these $ s heart by the proud magnetism of her look. 
limbs, only to gird them around my soul; and} «Tell me, Philip,” she said, very gently, “tell 
then left me to writhe myself to death, a double ; me how it is that I find you here, in a place so 
serf, and a double slave!” ® fall of danger. Why come again to the lands 

‘Philip, you are mad—nay, worse—you are ‘that have passed from the possession of your 
ungrateful. Am I to suffer forever for those } people forever; lands that are swept away, and 
impulses of compassion that took you from under 3 held securely in the grasp of civilization? What 
the lash of a slave-driver, and helped you to the {can you hope—what can you expect, by this mad 
key of all greatness—knowledge? Am I blam- ‘return 2” 
able if that too fiery nature would not be content $ «What can I hope, lady? That the soil upon 
with gratitude, but, having gained liberty, and } which I stood will still be mine. What do I ex- 
all the privileges of free manhood, asked that {pect? That my father’s people may be gathered 
which his benefactress could not give—which it $ together from the swamps of the lowlands, and 
was presumption to ask?” Sthe caves of the mountains, and united in the 

“Twas the son of a king,” said the hunter, i midst of their old hunting grounds, meet their 
proudly, “the only son of a brave man, and a{enemies face to face, and fight them as my 
beautiful woman, a woman who had blood in her ° father did—conquer them, as he would have 
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done, but for the traitors in his bosom; or failing, 
perish like him!” 

‘My poor, brave Philip!” said Barbara, re- 
garding the youth with unutterable compassion, 
“what brave men could do, your father and his 
chiefs essayed, and in vain. It is not fighting 
man to man here. There is mo fair combat of 
human strength or manly intellect; but you com- 
bat with destiny, which comes in the form of 
civilization, and there is no contending against 
that.” 

«Then let me die—me and the people who call 
me king; but die avenging the wrongs that have 
driven our chiefs into slavery, and left our tribes 
nothing but basket-makers and hunters of musk 
rats!” cried the youth, desperately. ‘Lady, do 
not counsel or thwart me here; the blood of two 
races beats high in my heart, and will neither 
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»be argued nor forced into submission. When 
‘his people are once more a nation, you cannot 
‘say that the son of Philip of Mount Hope was 
‘ presumptuous in loving you.” 

\ «And is this wild feeling at the bottom of it 
‘all?” said Barbara, in a voice full of regret. 

“Tt has brought me -across the ocean, lurking 
: like a hound in the hold of the same vessel with 
* yourself—it has filled me with the ambition to 
Srebuild the fortunes of a down-trodden people. 
‘ Lady, I may not have your love, but I will de- 
S serve it.” 

; A footstep, and the rustling of branches close 
‘by, started them both. The youth snatched up 
Shis rifle, pointed out a footpath, which Barbara 
‘turned into, and both disappeared in opposite 
directions. 
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Tur golden sunset tips the trees 
That shade yon village green; 

But underneath their emerald boughs, 
Behold a brighter scene! 


Beside a blooming hawthorn hedge, 
Three lovely ladies stand, 

Where flows a streamlet, sparkling, clear, 
With music sweet and bland. 


Oh, what a grand and courtly air 
Has Miss Eyangeline! 

With ruby lips and raven hair; 
Wer eyes like diamonds shino. 


And what a radiant, happy face 
Has beautiful Estelle! 

But still she-lacks the peerless grace 
Of darling Annabel. 
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Yes, Annabel, the blue-eyed maid, 
My heart must still adore; 
> Twas she who first taught love’s young dream 
“To thrill its tendrils o’er. 


The other two haye all the gifts 
That boundless wealth can bring; 

But Annabel sings touching songs, 
Such as the angels sing. 


As beautiful as Venus was, 
Of oriental time, 

In worth she is unequaled by 
The maids of any clime. 


Oh, may her path of life be free 
From sorrow’s sombre gloom, 
And in the great eternity 
With vernal blossoms bloom. 
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Sue is dying, poor, forsaken, 
She is dying all alone, 
Through the portals dim, is passing 
Upward, to the great white throne, 
But no voice of love doth cheer her, 
Not a living soul is near her, 
Not a loved, familiar tone. 


She is dying—cold and famine 
Have performed their work at last; 
But she feels their pain no longer, 
Life’s short day is almost past. 
Years of sorrow, want and care 
Are written on that brow so fair, 
But she rests in peace at last. 


Tell me, thou who dwell’st in plenty, 
To the “Father of us all,” 

Tidings of thy deeds of kindness 
Renders that departed soul? 

Comes there not a voice to thee, 

“Ye have done it unto me,” 
As death’s shadows round her fall? 
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It is a little thing to give 
Affection’s simple token, 

A cup of water, or a word 
Of kindness fitly spoken; 

But ye the needed gift denied, 

Or she this morn would not haye died 
Alone, in want, heart-broken. 
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BY MRS. JANE WHAVER. 





SILKS. Wire Curniniz.—This is made in as many 
Orocnsr Smux.—A hard-twisted silk, used for thicknesses as the other. A wire is worked in 
knitting and crochet. The sizes vary from one $ the centre of it, so that it can be formed into 
to five; the latter being the finest. Nos. 1, 2, 3 loops, leaves, &c. 
and 8, are the most common. Observe, there is WooLs. 
an immense difference both in the quality and The ordinary kinds are Shetland, Berlin, 
price of crochet silk. Some work into a sub- $ fleecy, and carpet yarn; also worsted, lamb’s 
stance with scarcely any more gloss than cotton. ; wool, and Pyrenees. 
In all respectable Berlin houses, the maker’s Suertanp.—A very fine wool, used for veils, 
name is attached to every skein. Pearsall’s ; shawls, &c. It is not very much twisted. 
silks hold a high position, both for quality and : Prrrenzres.—This wool is of nearly the same 
tint. 3 thickness as Shetland, but more twisted. The 
Nerring Srux is not twisted so hard as crochet $ ; dye of the colored Pyrenees is remarkably beau- 
silk. The crochet silk is, however, often used tiful and fast, owing, il is said, to some peculiar 
for it. ; property of the a ater on the mountains, whence 
Sorm p’Avignon.—This is an extremely fine ! it derives its name. It is rarely met with genuine 
silk, sold in reels. It is suited for the very finest \ in this country. 
(or fairy) netting. It is not generally obtain-: Brrziw Woor.—Only procurable in two thick- 
able, but is frequently mentioned in the periodi- $ nesses, four thread and eight thread, commonly 
cals. called single and double Berlin. There are at 
Cuine Sinx.—Netting or crochet silk shaded $ least a thousand shades of this wool. 
in more colors than one. Sold inreels orskeins.} Fruncy.—A cheaper wool than Berlin, and 
Ompre Sitx.—Silk shaded in tints of ones now obtainable in a number of beautiful colors 
color only. $It is made in two-thread, four, six, eight, ten, 
Fross Strx.—Sold in short twisted skeins. A $ and twelve-thread, and is sold by the pound. 
very beautiful material, used in working flowers, 3 Cnmwxrns.—Fine wool, sold in tightly twisted 
&e. ‘skeins, like crochet silk. Used for samplers. 
Dacca Sirx.—Used much in embroidery; is a : Very little used. It is suitable, however, for 
sort of medium between the hard-twisted crochet } embroidering on muslin. 
silk and the floss, which it rather resembles; but } \ Crystan Woons are wools round which bright 
it is put up in longer skeins. 3 § gold or silver paper, or foil, is wound. This gives 
Finoseiiy.—A coarse fabric, not of pure silk, S them a very gay appearance. They are some- 
although extremely brilliant, and capable of re- 3 times called spangled wools. 
ceiving the finest dyes. It is sold in large skeins, $ Part Woou.—This is a dye of modern inven- 
each weighing about a quarter of an ounce. Used tion. The wool is alternately white and colored, 
much in tapestry and the coarser sorts of em- {in one, two, or three colors, each not more than 
broidery. a quarter of an inch in length. It is a variety 
Cuina Sink.—A very fine silk, sold on very 3 of Berlin made in four-thread or eight-thread. 
small reels. Cutne Woot.—Wool shaded in various colors. 
Srwine Srnx.—Sold in long skeins. Ompre Woot, or SuHaprp Woor.—Sshaded in 
Cuentnins.—This beautiful substance pre- one coloring. Observe that every color but blue 
sents the appearance of velvet. It is made in {is pretty in this dye. 
various thicknesses. f 3 Crystat Twinr.—A fine cord, sold in balls, 
Emproipery Crumniniun is not much coarser ; either colored, or to imitate pure gold or silver. 
than crochet silk. It is greatly used in embroi- g The two latter are called gold twine, and silver 
dery on canvas, satin, or cloth. There are gra- twine. — 
dations from this size to the thickness of a{ Crocurr Corp.—This is just like window- 
finger. ioe very thick is called Rolio Chenille. 3 blind cord, but white, and of various .hicknesses ; 
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covered with wool or silk, in crochet, for mats. : BRAIDS, (COTTON.) 
Caruntille, a fine wire used in flowers. Frencuo Wuire Corron Brai.—The term 
BRAIDS, (SILK.) : French applies to the plait, which looks as if 
Russtan Brarp is flat, and with even edges. i woven. The best comes from Paris, and is yery 
Fach knot is of one color only. The best is firm, ; firm, even, and close; varies in size from No. 1 
even, and glossy. ; (very narrow) to No. 14. 
Star Braip.—This braid appears like a suc-; Monarr Brarp.—Narrow, closely woven, 
cession of diamonds; the edges, therefore, are in $ brown or black silk braid, for chains. 
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points. It is an extremely pretty braid. : Russia Corron Brain is plaited like the hair 
Everniz Brarp.—This appears as if crimped, } formed into what is called the Grecian plait. It 
or waved with irons. ¢ is used for children’s dresses. 


AtBert Bra is more properly a fine fancy 3 Wavep Brain is another variety, used for the 
cord. For sofa cushions and ottomans it has a $ same purpose. 
much richer effect than flat braid, especially if 3 Buaenim Tarn is a cotton braid, crimped like 
two shades or colors are laid on close together. $ the Eugenie braid. It is nearly one-third of an 
Souracur.—A French name for very pretty $ inch wide. 
ornamental braids, often combining gold and Worstep Brarp.—That usually sold is nar- 
silver with chenilles, silks, &c. They are made { row, and intended for braiding anti-macassars, 
in every variety of shade and pattern. Sold in’ &c. It is in various colors, and washes well. It 
pieces of about thirteen yards long. 2 can also be had wider, for children’s dresses. 
Broad silk braids, used for aprons, children’s 
dresses, &c., are rarely found in this country. 
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PENDANT FLY-CAGE. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





Then take 


ch wide and net one row round. 
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Tur materials for this Fly-Cage are No. 12 
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rd crochet cotton for the nettin 


and No. 10 knitting cotton for darning the pat 


tern. 
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This leaves the division 
Then two rows of the quarter 


h mesh. 
ch mesh, and one more of the half inch mesh. 
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\ of the half 


for the border. 
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Commence by casting on thirty loops, usin 


Sin 
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Then take a 


any mesh about an inch wide. 
mesh a quarter of an inch wide 


is last row is for looping in the fringe. 


and net six rows. § Thi 
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: 
hes 
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The netting being now done, the pattern must 
be darned in for the border in the cotton already 


Then net two loops on one all round, after whic 
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continue to net thirty rounds more without 
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ing fringe 
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Then take a mesh half an ‘ ment 


creasing the loops. 
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and linked through every point of the netting. 5 the loops, and the two ends being fastened to- 
The cotton should be folded into lengths of not ‘ gether, a circle is thus formed, which gives the 
less than eight inches, four or six in each, which $ proper shape to the work. 





being looped in the middle leaves a fringe of § 
four inches deep. 

The two rows of half inch loops, one being on 
each side of the ornamental pattern, must now 
have the wire run in, which gives shape to cage. 

Two pieces of the petticoat wire now in com- 
mon use answer this purpose remarkably well. 
The ends being secured, they must be twisted 
round with a narrow ribbon, interlaid between 
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Returning to the first row of the foundation’ 
: loops a cord must now be thread through them, 
‘drawn up and tied with a tassel to hang down. 
lt is an improvement to introduce a fringe round 
this top, but it can be done either with or with- 
out. When introduced it is by linking a couple 
of lengths of cotton into each of the long loops 
of the foundation before drawing them up, and, 
when strung, suffering them to hang down 
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SIDES OF FLY-CAGE, FULL SIZE, 
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BY EMILY H. 
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composed of glace silk. Our page will not admit 


We give, this month, the latest Parisian 
novelty, a Bournous, with square ends in front, $ of our giving it quite complete, but our diagram 
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DIAGRAM OF BOURNOUS MANTILLA. 
will show how to continue the portion given.; No. 1. Part of the Mantilla. 
We give one-half the hood in full, and have only No. 2. The Hood. 
to remark that the trimming consists of a gof- From A to A is part of the back, down the 
fered flounce, edged with narrow lace. We must } middle. From B to B is part of the front. From 
also mention that in front it has a bow and ends, } C to C is where it falls over the arms. 
similar to the one shown at the back of the hood. 
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GOTHIC EDGING, IN CROCHET. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








Marrrrars.—Cotton of any size suitable for } number of stitches being divisible by 17: if a 
the work to be trimmed. For Petticoat, No. } straight piece, add 5 more chains; but if in- 
16—with erochet-hook, No. 20. For coarser 3 tended for trimming drawers, or similar articles, 


articles, No. 4, or No. 8,*with a hook propor-$ close into a round, without adding any extra 
fonably large. § stitches. 


Make a chain of the length required, the; 1st Row.—Sc. 
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2nd Row.—} 1 de, 1 ch, miss 1, f repeat. gist loop. urn the work on the right side :-—4 
$ 
3rd Row.—Se. {se on 4 ch;-8 se on the next; 1 on each of the 
4th Row.—5 se, putting the hook through s last 8. Miss the 2 se at the point of the second 
both sides of ane ch, or the previous row, at : rey Po on the other en of 8, 8 sc, on the 
every stitch + * 11 ch, miss 2, 8 sc, (under both § ist 8, 2 sc on the next. Turn the work on the 
sides of the ch,) * 3 times, 2 sc, + repeat for § wrong side:—6 ch, 2 sc at the point of the loop. 
every pattern. ; Turn on the right side:—2 sc in the 1st; 2 ch, 
5th Row.—6 sc, on 5, then on the first loop, } 2 se in each of the next 2; 2 in the next 2. Se 
6 sc on the first 6 of 11 ch, ¢ 1 se, 2 de, 1 se, on * down the chains of the half loops, taking care 
next, 4 se, on next 4, 1 sc, on centre of 8 sc. § not to contract the edge at all. 5 s¢ on 5 se; 3 
On the next loop, 5 se, on 5 chain; 1 se, 2 de, 1%se on chain of the next loop; 8 ch, draw the 
sc on the 6th ch; 5 sc on the next 5; 1 se on ; loop through the corresponding part of the se 
centre of 8 sc. On the next loop, 4 sc on 4 ch; § of last loop. Slip back on the 8 ch; 3 sc on 3 
1 sc, 1 de on next ch. Turn the work on the ; more chains of the loop. + repeat as often as 
wrong side:—8 ch, 2 se on the point of the 2nd j may be required for the number of patterns. 
loop; 8 ch, 2 s¢ on the 2 de, at the point of the’ 
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A MAT FOR. A. .TOILET CANDLESTICK. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








Marnriats.—Two reels cotton; No. 8 Pene-¢ 4th Row.—b} L in the 5th loop of the 9 L, 5 
lope hook. $ chain, 1 de between the two groups of 9 L, (that. 

ist Row.—11 chain, unite, (this forms a circle, ) { is, just over the de stitches in 2nd row,) 5 chain, 
* 9 chain, de under the circle, repeat from * 7 } repeat. 


times*more, (in all 8 chains of 9.) Each row must i 5th Row.—De on de, 5 chain, 7 L, the Ist into 
be commenced afresh. $ the 5th loop of the 5 chain, 5 chain, repeat. 

2nd Row.—De into the centre loop of the $ ’ 6th Row.—De on de, 7 chain, 9 L, the 1st into 
chain, 9 chain, repeat. 5th loop of the 5 chain, 5 chain, repeat. 


8rd Row.—1 L into every loop of the 9 chain, ‘ 7th Row.—De on de, 9 chain, 11 L, the Ist into 
omitting the de stitches. ‘the 7th loop of the 7 chain, 9 chain repeat. 
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8th Row.—9 L, the 1st on 2nd L, 5 chain, de ¢ then 2 more de (1 into each loop, making in all 
into 4th loop, 5 chain, de into 7th loop of the $3 de,) 5 chain, 7 L, the 1st into 6th loop, 5 
2nd, 9 chain, 5 chain, repeat. $ chain, de into centre loop of 5 chain, 5 chain, 7 
9th Row.—7 L, the Ist on 2nd L, * 5 chain, } L, the 1st on 2nd L, 5 chain, repeat. 
de into centre loop of 5 chain; repeat from * 14th Row.—5 de over the 8 de (that is, 1 im- 
twice more, 5 chain, repeat from beginning. $ mediately before and after the 3 de,) 5 chain, 7 
10th Row.—5 L, the 1st on 2nd L, 7 chain, ‘1, the Ist into 4th loop, 5 chain, de into centre 
miss 1 chain of 5, 5 L into centre loop of next} loop of 5, 5 chain, de into centre loop of next 
5, 7 chain, repeat. 25, 5 chain, 7 L, the 1st on 2nd L, 5 chain, re- 
11th Row.—8 IL, the Ist into the 2nd L, 73 peat. 
chain, 5 L, the 1st into 8th loop, 8 chain, 5 L, $ 15th Row.—7 de over the 7 L, 14 chain, re- 
the Ist on next, 7 chain, repeat. peat. 
12th Row.—1 L on 2nd of the 8 L, 7 chain, 73 16th Row.—De over the de stitches, 14 L in 
L, the 1st into 7th loop, 5 chain, 7 L, the 1st on ‘ every 14 chain, repeat. 
2nd L, 7 chain, repeat. } 17th Row.—Fringe.—De in a loop *, 40 chain, 
18th Row.—1 de immediately before the 1 L, $ de into next loop, repeat from *, 
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DESIGN KOR A CARRTAG H-B AG: 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








Mareriats.—Two oz. of shaded scarlet. 1 $row of de, then after the last stitch, make 1 
oz. each of 2 shades of bright emerald green; ‘ chain; this is to turn, and must never be worked 
one to be 8 shades darker than the other. 1 02. $ into. 
light drab or stone. All 8 thread wool. No 1 ; 2nd Row.—Turn back, and work into the back 
Penelope hook. A foundation bag with clasp, } loops instead of the front; do this 9 times. 

123 inches wide, 10 inches in depth, from the § Now work the following rows in plain de, 
top of the clasp to the bottom. This bag is { without turning back, beginning at one end 
worked entirely in de or double crochet. ? every time. 

Make a chain a trifle longer than the bag, 7 One row of dark green. ‘ 
measuring from the clasp on one side, round to One row of light. 
the opposite side. One of dark green. 

Now work 9 rows of Ridged Crochet, in sear- Three rows of drab. 
let, which is worked thus:— One row of 7 stitches scarlet, 1 stitch light 

ist Row.—After the chain, turn, and work ao green. 


ern. 
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PATTERN FOR PATCH-WORK QUILT. 148 








One row of 6 stitches scarlet, (the first time ; One row scarlet ridged. 
only,) 8 stitches dark green; afterward, 5 scarlet Work from * 4 times more, that is, 6 rows of 
stitches instead of 6. green, and 6 rows of scarlet, using the two colors 
One row of 7 stitches scarlet, 1 light green. alternately. 
Three rows of drab, Four rows of scarlet ridged. 
~ One row dark green. This forms the centre stripe. Now work from 
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One row light green. $7 to ¢ again; then nine rows of scarlet ridged. 
One row dark green. + } Damp, and lay between linen, under a heavy 
Four rows of scarlet ridged crochet. ‘ weight; then make up on the foundation, which 
* One row green ridged. ‘ may be procured at any Berlin house. 
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PATTERN FOR PATCH-WORK QUILT. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 





Tux two eight-pointed figures are differently , for A than many different tints. B may have a 
arranged. A may be filled up in eight pieces, $dark centre and bright points, or vice versa, 
while B should be composed of nine—a star of ’The intermediate figure, C, should be of such 
eight points in the centre, and eight diamonds } neutral tints or dark shades as may throw up 
round it. Or, if on a sufficiently large scale, $the brilliant hues of which the star should be 
the inner star may be of eight pieces. ‘Two very : composed. ‘The illustration will be found in the 
distinct shades of the same color will look better $ front of the number. 
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NEW STYLE SUMMER BONNET. 





BY OUR “FASHION EDITOR.” 








STRAW WATCH-POCKET. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





Our, illustration repre- 
sents a pretty variety of the 
watch-pocket—an article al- 
ways in requisition, both for 
use and ornament. It has 
a sort of rustic effect, being 
principally formed of straw, 
with which its pink silk bag 
and pink satin ribbon bows 
contrast remarkably well. 

It is necessary to com- 
mence by forming four 
rounds of straw, similar to 
those which are on the cen- 
tres of the crowns of the 
straw bonnet. Haying done 
these, and pressed them un- 
der a warm but not hot 
smoothing-iron, having a 
piece of damp muslin laid 
between them and the iron, 
they must be bound round 
with narrow pink ribbon. 
These rounds, when com- 
plete, measure two inches 
and a-half across. 

The back or foundation 
on which these are after- 
ward fastened is a piece of 
card-board five inches and 
a-half long, the bottom part 
being circular and a little 
smaller than the rounds of 
straw; the upper part must 
be narrowed toward the top. 
A second complete round of 
card-board to match the 
lower part must also be cut. 
These are both to be bound 
round with narrow sarsenet 
ribbon. 

Then take a piece of pink 
silk, six inches long and two 
inches and a-half wide. Nar- 
row it about half an inch at 
its four corners. A piece of 
pink ribbon of the required 
width will answer the same 
purpose. This should be 
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lined, to give it stability. It must be gathered ; placed at the top and the two sides, and this 
at both edges, and fulled in on the back to the $ pretty little article will be found complete. 
round which terminates the card-board shape, Those ladies who may wish to avoid the trou- 
and in the front to the corresponding round, ple of forming the straw into the required rounds, 
leaving a sufficient opening for the watch. The Scan easily procure them of any straw bonnet 
four rounds of straw must then be attached, one } maker, at a very trifling expense, and perhaps 
in the front, three behind; a little wadding, § this would be the most eligible mode, as, from 
covered with silk, laid and fastened inside, to $ long practice, they would haye the advantage of 
protect the watch, the bows of pink satin ribbon § greater exactitude. 
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BAND AND SLEEVE OF CHEMISE, 


INSERTION. CHILD’S HANDKERCHIEF CORNER. 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. $ bridges fix as many pegs (such as are used in a pianoforte, 
THANKFULNESS.—“ How good it was in God to spare him 3 though not so large) as there are to be strings, and into the 
so long!” 3 other fasten as many small brass pins, to which attach one 


This was said after the funeral; after the body of the aged } end of the strings. Then string the instrument with small 
saint had been carried to its last home and left under the 3 catgut or first-fiddle strings, fixing one end of them and 
sod. The old wife said it—her trembling lips wreathing into } twisting the other round the opposite peg. These strings, 
a faint smile. which should not be drawn tight, must be tuned in unison. 

It was a, beautiful reply—the answer of a Christian. It } lo procure a proper passage for the wind, a thin board, sup- 
must have made the angels willing to stay in the poor, little } ported by four pegs, is placed over the strings, at about 
room. Such a spirit is seldom seen—out of heaven. three inches distant from the sounding-board. The instru- 

Gratitude is a glorious attribute. Its possession must 3 ment must be exposed to the wind at the window partly 
bring one nearer the celestial world, yet few understand, and 3 open; and, to increase the force of the current of air, either 
still fewer practice it even in earthly things; how much less $ the door of the room or an opposite window should be 
in spiritual! Ifa neighbor lends you some household articlo, } opened. When the wind blows, the strings begin to sound 
you do not murmur that it is required to be returned—yon $ in unison; but, as the force of the current increases, the 
are using not yours, but anothers. So God but lends us all } sound changes into a pleasing admixture of all the notes of 
things. Shall we repine if He takes a few of our mercies ? the diatonic scale, ascending and descending, and these often 
back—not for His good, but for our own? $ unite in the most delightful harmonic combinations. 

The spirit of thankfulness, if not inherent, may be culti- 3 —_ 
vated and made a habit independent of temperament. No ; A Herarrustone.—If ever pity is needed by those whose 
time is misspent that is occupied in forming good habits, nor { misfortunes make earth a wearisome place, it is by the poor 
iy our time lost that is spent in inculcating some sound prin- : and dependent who haye no hearthstone, Perhaps too, we 
ciple upon another. $ should pity those who seek the cold comfort of hotel life, 

Nothing has so disheartening an effect upon thoso around Sand make their stately steppings up countless stairs to tho 
us as & perpetual fault-finding spirit; a disposition to mag- ¢ grandeur of a residence on the third floor of a palace build- 
nify little troubles, and to underrate the common mercies $ ing. How little is the hearthstone there like that of home! 
of life. It dulls the most indulgent ear, and clouds the ten- § You did not order the wood and see it piled away, log after 
derest love. It makes real sorrow tenfold more terrible, and 3 log, in the comfort-giving cellar. You did not, with the air 
darkens the light of the fairest homes. It brings discontent $ of independence so inseparable from housekeeping, see your 
to the fireside, and ill-humor to the well-spread board. It } flour and your sugar rolled in by the barrel, and the golden 
sends the husband away with a grave in his bosom instead } butter hooped in strong kegs, and placed in the store-room 
of a happy heart. It makes the wife a mope and deadens $ With the numberless etceteras of home. You cannot whistle 
every impulse—destroys every hope. It makes little chil- 8 as you march along the city streets when the twilight falls, 
dren desponding, ill-tempered, and unreasonable, and effec-3 «Through pleasures and palaces though we may roam, 
tually banishes the sympathy of friends. It may cost an$ Be it ever so humble, there’s no place like home.” 
offort to be cheerful when disease attacks the frame, but it For you feel that it is not, never can be home, in the midst 
costs happiness, and sometimes life to be perpetually moan- $ of the dress, the frivolity, the confusion of such a life. 
ing. When trouble is bravely borne, we are evangels to 3 Let each family have its own hearthstone, howéver humble 
those around us—and if we consider what a fleeting life it 3 it may be, and there may they say or sing, 
is, how clouded, how fitful, we should not be willing to cut | “ Around our pure domestic shrine 
Bright flowers of Eden bloom and twine; 

Our hearts are altars all: 

: The prayers of hungry souls and poor, 
3 
3 


Like armed angels at the door, 
Our unseen foes appal.” 


of an inch of its sunshine, even though it were filled with 
dust and motes as it streamed across our path. 

Shall God satisfy our necessities, give us parents, home, 
food, raiment, the enjoyment of beautiful colors, and sweet 
fragrance, the gratification of taste—the pleasure of love 
and friendship, the blessings of hope and faith for all our? AN OnrenTan Wire.—Mrs. Barclay Johnson, in her “Hadji 
lives, and then if He requires but the part of a tithe of 3 in Syria,” thus describes a poor man’s wife in Palestine. 
these, shall we be resentful, passionate, distrusting, and in- 3 “You see that one-robed woman, with tattooed face and 
consolable? 3 narrow little bead-adorned veil, concealing nose, mouth and 

No—rather let us think of that solitary room with its $ chin, while most of her person is as much exposed as Gre- 
poor furniture; that old woman whose head haloed with cian sculptor could desire; she truly has a hard lot. She is 
wisdom held the crown of white hairs; whose smile shone $ bringing vegetables to market. She planted the seed; she 
even through the tears that glittered on her aged cheek, as ; worked the ground; she gathered the crop, and now she 

s 
; 





she thought of the sweet companionship of sixty blessed must make sale of them, or else what is to become of that 
years, and who felt grateful to her God, “because He had 8 little fellow that rides astride her shoulder, and tho babo 
spared him so long.” that swings in the knapsack that hangs on her back? For 
her brutal husband spends the livelong day lounging in the 
idle group at the gathering place of the village. Besides 
of thin deal, the length of which had better correspond ex- $ her own heavy cargo, she drives the donkey before her to 
actly to the window in which it is to be placed, four or five $ the city, well loaded with the produce of her own industry. 
inches in depth, and five or six in width. Glue on it at the But does she venture to ride him back? Not she! ‘Lwould 
oxtremities of the top two pieces of oak about half an inch s cost her a sound drubbing to do so. But yon see her lord 
high and a quarter of an inch thick, to serve as bridges for ? and master seated upon him, leisurely smoking his pipe, 
the strings, and within-side of each end glue two pieces of ¢ while his help-meet carries two children anda basket? Her 
beech, about an inch square, and of length equal to the width $ picture of the rich man’s wife, though different, is almost as 


of the era which is to hold the pegs. Into one of these ? pitiful. 
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Two Supzrior Encrayines.—Mr. J. Van Court, No, 243 
Arch street, Philadelphia, has just published two very meri- 
torious engravings, each thirty-one inches by twenty-two, 
of a size to frame and hang up in a parlor, library, or other 
room. The subjects are “John Bunyan in Bedford Jail, 
1667: his blind child leaving him for tho night,” and “Tho 
wife of John Bunyan interceding for his release from prison.” 
They are from paintings by T.G. Duyall; haye been engraved, 
in the first style of art, by Illman; and are now offered at 
the singularly low price of six dollars for the pair, or ten 
dollars on India proofs. With the religious world, especially, 
they should be very popular. Bunyan was to English theo- 
logy what Shakspeare was to English literature in general. 
Ilis “Pilgrim’s Progress” is a book which will live as long 
as the language. Perhaps more copies of that extraordinary 
work have been printed than of any volume except the 
Bible. The likeness of Bunyan, in the prison scene, is the 
best, we think, which has ever been published. Both en- 
gtavings are full of spirit and truth, As ornaments for the 
parlor wall they recommend themselves to persons of taste, 
for it is better to buy good engravings than bad pictures, 
and as really good pictures are within the means only of the 
wealthy, most people must content themselyes with engray- 
ings, or deny themselves entirely the gratification that art 
affords. Wo inyito the attention of clergymenand others 
to theso fine engravings. Mr. Van Court will make a liberal 
discount to persons getting subscribers. Whoever, for in- 
stance, will procure two, and will remit twelve dollars, will 
receive an extra pair, gratis, for his trouble. 


A Capitan Story.—A correspondent of the Evening Bul- 
letin, writing from Florence, tells a capital story, about a 
snobbish American, who lately appeared there. The traveler 
pretended to have spent some time in Mexico, and happening 
to visit a famous private garden in Florence, the owner, who 
had a very fine collection of plants, talked of cactuses, until 
the visitor’s knowledge, which appeared to be limited, was 
totally exhausted. Suddenly the old gentleman remarked, 
“Mr. Buggins, I suppose you must have seen a great many 
of the Orchids in Central America?” “Why, no,’ replied 
Mr. Buggins, “I didn’t go much into society there, in fact 
merely passed through.” “Eh! what?” inquired the deaf 
man, holding his hand to his ear. “No,” roared Buggins, 
“T did not meet any, I did not go into society at all.” 
“Society,” screamed his host, “why bless your soul, you 
don’t find Orchids in society, they grow on trees?” The 
attention of the whole company had been attracted by the 
loud tones of the speaker, and the utter discomfiture of the 
miserable Buggins. It was very much in the style of the 
lady, who, about the time the first Camelopards arrived 
in America, was asked by a friend, “Have you seen the 
Giraffes?” “No,” said she, “I don’t know them at all; they 
are a French family, I believe!” 

Waar 1s Pre-RApHArnism?—This is a question which a fair 
correspondent asks. We answer that the Pre-Raphaclites 
are a school of painters who wish to carry Art back to what 
it was betore its revival by Raphael and his cotemporaries, 
deeming it was then more spiritual, pure, and earnest in its 
teachings. As they paint from nature, without selecting or 
rejecting anything, many of their objects are painfully truth- 
ful. Their pictures may be easily known by their simplicity 
and severity, but are wanting in effect as a whole, while each 
individual part is worked up to an exquisite degree of finish 
that is marvelous to behold. Some excellent specimens of 
Pre-Raphaelism were on exhibition in this city last winter. 

Curt ror Lovyr.—Into a pint of the water of oblivion put 
of the essence of resignation two grains; of prudence and 
patience each three grains; and of sound judgment one 
drachm. Mix well; and, after they have stood some time, 


take off the scum of former remembrances, and sweeten the 
mixture with the syrup of hope. Pass it through the filter 
of common sense, by the funnel of conviction, into the bottle 
of firm resolution, stopping it tightly with the cork of in- 
difference. Take a drachm night and morning, or oftener 
if tho constitution will bear it, reducing the dogo as the dis- 
ease decreases. ; 


Tue CHARGE AGAINST Por.—As we suggested, the poem, 
published last month, and said to be the original of “'The 
Raven,” proves to have been written subsequent to Mr 
Poe’s. Its author is Mrs. Sarah Helen Whitman, of Prov 
dence, R. I.; and it may be found in a volume, published by 
her, in 1853, As we understand it, the poem was composed 
with a distinct reference to “The Raven” and “ Ulalume,” 
the two most curious, if not best poems ever written by Poe, 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Hadji in Syria; or, Three Years in Jerusalem. By Mrs. 
Sarah Barclay Johnson. 1 vol., 12 mo, Philada: James 
Challen d: Sons.—Mrs. Johnson is the daughter of Dr. Bar- 
clay, the missionary to Jerusalem, whose book, “The City 
of the Great King,” has attracted so much attention, She 
accompanied her father to the Holy Land, and in conse- 
quence of tho position which his medical knowledge gave 
him, enjoyed extraordinary advantages of seeing Oriental 
society, especially in the Harem. She witnessed, for ox- 
ample, a Turkish wedding; was often a visitor to the femalo 
apartments of the Pasha and other grandees; had for her 
guests the wives of many Osmanli; and accompanied one of 
them, in disguise, into the Mosque of Omar, and another 
into the tomb of David. Wer picture of Harem life is 
mournfully sad. She diyests it of the poetry, which some 
late writers have thrown about it, and shows what cruelty, 
jealousy, and unhappiness attends it. In this she coincides 
with Mrs. Mackenzie, who saw Harem life in India; and the 
testimony of two such women must be considered decisive 
on the subject. Mrs. Johnson’s yolume is exceedingly in- 
teresting in other respects also, It is handsomely printed, 
and embellished with numerous illustrations, engraved from 
drawings by herself. 

Life and Times of Hugh Miller. 1 vol. New Yorke 
Rudd d: Carleton. Philada: VT, B. Peterson & Brothers.— 
“My Schools and Schoolmasters,” [Hugh Miller’s autobio- 
graphic work, was worth a dozen such volumes as this. 
The former let us into the most secret places of the writer’s 
character, enabled us to study how he grew to be so great, 
and charmed us with incident and anecdote graphically 
told. The latter is rather a bit of partisan polemics than 
an analysis of Hugh Miller’s mind, or even a narrative of 
his life. We had hoped, when we read the announcement 
of this book, to see a really meritorious affair; and we can- 
not describe how grievously we are disappointed. 

Following the Drum. By Mrs. Viele, 1 vol., 12 mo. New 
York: Budd d: Carleton. Philada: 7. B. Peterson & Bro- 
thers.—The author of this agreeable volume is the wife of an 
officer in the U.S. Army. Iler husband was stationed, for 
some time, at one of the frontier posts of Vexas, on the very 
verge of civilization, where, for more than a year, she did 
not see a woman. The description which Mrs, Viele has 
given of this mode of life, with its occasional approaches to 
starvation, its frequent alarms from Camanche raids, and 
its entire seclusion from society, is new and racy. ‘he book 
is full of spirit. We recommend it as peculiarly fitted for a 
summer hour. ‘ 

Wildflower. By the author of “The House of Eleanor,” 
“One and Twenty, de. dc. 1 vol. New York: Robert M. 
Dewitt—A cheap edition, in the double column octavo style, 
of a novel by an author of merit, The London papers, we 
see, speak in high praise of the fiction. 
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Lord Montague’s Page. By G. P. R. James. 1 vol., 12 mo. ‘ Tue Inia, Lerrers.—Let one withdraw while a word is 
Philada: Childs & Peterson—After a silence of unusual } selected by the remaining players, which being done, the 
duration, which we owe probably to the “two horsemen” : absent player is recalled, who, upon re-entering, walks up to 
criticism, Mr. James has delighted his many admirers with ° the person, to the right or left-hand, as may be agreed upon, 
one of the best novels he has ever written. For ourselves ¢ and there stops until that person names something that 











we never joined in tho tirade against this author. He is 
not equal to Scott, indeed; but he is always an agreeable 
writer; and he never offends against morality. Weare glad, 
therefore, to welcome him back. In his absence we have 
had to read much worse noyels than he was accustomed to 
offer us. The present work is admirably printed. An en- 
graved portrait of Mr. James, and a handsome vignette title- 
page adorn the volume, 


St. Ronan’s Well. By the author of “ Waverley.” 2 vols. 
Boston: Licknor & Co. Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.— 
This beautiful edition of Scott’s novels is now rapidly draw- 
ing to a close. Those, who have not supplied themselves 
with it, should do so without delay. We have whiled away 
many an hour of railroad travel, that would otherwise have 
been tedious, this summer, by reperusing these fictions; for 
we find this edition peculiarly adapted for railroad reading, 
in consequence of the beauty and distinctness of the typo- 
graphy. 

Osceola the Seminole. By Capt. Mayne Reid. Beautifully 
Iustrated with Original Designs, by N. Orr. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
New York: Robert M. Dewitt —This new novel, by an author 
of reputation, who, when in America, was one of the contri- 
butors to “Peterson,” has been published, Mr. Dewitt says, 
from advanced sheets sent out from London. It is graphi- 
cally illustrated by original illustrations, and is full of the 
vivacity and fire of the writer. We commend it to persons 
who like tales of this description. 
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PARLOR GAMES. 


Porrrcan Dominons.—Provide some nice fine pasteboard, 
and cut it up in slips rather longer than they are wide, 
about the shape of dominoes, but they will need to be a 
little larger. 

Then divide them in half, with a mark of ink, and on one 
half of each piece write a quotation or verse of poetry, and 
on the other half write the name of one of the authors you 
have made your selections from; but be careful not to put a 
quotation and its author’s name both on the same card; for 
instance, if one of your selections be “If it were done, when 
‘tis done, then ’twere well it were done quickly: do not 
write Shakspeare on the other half of that card, but Byron, 
Milton, or some other author that you haye chosen from. 
Shakspeare must be written on another card where there is 
a selected passage from another author. 

As many selections as you take from one author so many 
times must his name be written on the cards. Suppose you 
select three different passages from Moore, his name must 
be written an equal number of times, on separate cards. 

When all is arranged, then shufile and deal them to the 
players, and let one commence by laying one of his cards in 
the centre of the table, reading the quotation written upon 
it. His left-hand neighbor must then look over his cards, 
and if he has the name of the author of the passage read, he 
will announce it, and then read the selection that is on the 
other half of his card and put it down by the one on the 
table, matching the author’s name to his production; but if 
the player has not the name of the author, he must look for 
@ passage that was written by the author whose name is on 
the card first laid down, read it, and also the name that is 
an the card, and put it by the other, taking care to adjoin 
the quotation with the author’s name to whom it belongs. 

Then the first player's left-hand neighbor must look for 
the author’s name, and so the game proceeds. 

The one who first exhausts his cards, wins the game. 


8 begins with the first letter of the word that was chosen, 

The guesser then stops before the next one, who says a 
word that must commence with the second letter of the 
selected word, and so proceeds until the word is finished, 
and then by remembering what each one said, and putting 
the first letter of each word together, is enabled to find out 
the word determined upon. For instance, Fireside is fixed 
upon as the word. 

First one says Flower. 


Second, “ Ink. 
Third, “ River. 
Fourth, “ Eagle. 
Fifth, Sunshine. 
Sixth, “ India. 
Seventh, “ Date. 
Righth, “ Emery. 


The player then puts the initial letters of each word to- 
gether, and exclaims it is “Vireside.” The next one in order 
then goes out, while another word is proposed. 

If most of the players are unacquainted with this game, 
it would make it more diverting, perhaps, if not explained 
to them at once, the head one or leader merely telling each 
one what word they must use when the guesser comes to 
them in turn. They will be quite surprised at the readiness 
with which the word is detected, little dreaming how it is 
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ART RECREATIONS. 


Pictures iv SaAnp.—There are hundreds of our readers, 
perhaps, who haye never heard of pictures in sand. Yet 
with a little card-board, gum arabic in solution, glue in solu- 


3 brushes, a pencil, and colored sands, almost any oil-painting 
may be imitated. 

PREPARING THE SAND.—The principal difficulty is to get 
the sands, which should be red, blue, yellow, and white, 
with the intermediate tints, But pictures in sand may be 
2 formed by employing white sand for the ground-work, and 
: painting over it, in the same manner as directed below for 
§ touching up the sand pictures. ‘Those persons who possess 
2a good stock of patience may collect black, white, grey, 

light-brown, and red sands in most localities. We would 
$ suggest to those who yisit the various watering-places during 
° the summer months, to collect the different colored sands 
S that present themselves, and preserve them in separate bot- 
8 tles, boxes, or trays. All the sands used in this kind of work 
require to be carefully dried in saucers, either in an oven or 
before the fire, and afterward kept in a dry place. 

SELEctTING A DEstaN.—As persons frequently experience a 
difficulty in the selection of designs, we beg to suggest the 
following, those printed in italics having already been exe- 
cuted in colored sands, so as to produce a general impression 
upon observers, that they were bona-fide paintings :—Mount 
Vesuvius during an Eruption; Dungeon Ghyll Force; a 
Water-fall in Westmoreland; a Dish of Fish, in which the 
mackerel was conspicuous; the Ruined Water-mill; Sunrise 
at Sea; Sunset upon a Common; a Group of Leverets; Boors 
§ Merrymaking, after Ostade; a Bloodhound; Gin and Bitters, 
8 after Landseer; the Dutch Housewife, after Maes; Mont 
3 Blanc; the Ruins of Netley Abbey ; Alum Bay, Isle of Wight, 
&c. If none of these pictures are convenient. try any one 
that is to be had, taking care, for a first attempt, to select 
an easy subject. 

To PREPARE THE PrcTURE.—This consists in passing a coat 
of mucilage of gum-arabic or thin glue oyer each section at 
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atime. For example—you pass a brush charged with either , Corn Pudding.—(Suitable for the tea-table.)—Boil four ears: 
of the above solutions first over all the blues, and afterward } of green corn until well done, and then cut, or grate off the 
apply the sand as directed below; then the gum or glue is § corn yery fine. Mix it with two heaped tablespoonfuls of 
to be applied over all the parts colored red, and so on, until § flour, one pint of sweet milk, and as much salt and pepper 
the design is complete. Great care is required in laying on $ as you prefer. Bake it well, and you will have a delightful 
the fine and delicate touches in some parts of the picture, } dish. 
because the gum or glue is liable to spread, and thus destroy Muffins —One quart of milk, five eggs, one tablespoonful 
tho effect by causing too much sand to adhere to a part of good yeast; if home-made, three or four tablespoonfuls. 
where it was not required. 3 A lumb of butter the size of a walnut, and enough flour to 
APPLYING THE SAND does not require much dexterity; tho 3 form a stiff batter. Set them to rise, and when light, bale 

only precaution necessary, is having the sand perfectly dry, 3 them in rings. 
and each color kept in a distinct box or tray. When the 3 Light Biscuit—The ingredients are:—Vive cupfuls of milk, 
gum or glue has been applied over any particular color upon 3 four spoonfuls of melted butter and lard, and a teaspoonful 
the outline, select the colored sand required, and sift it ¢ of salwratus dissolved in some cream, and a small portion of 
through a piece of fine muslin over the whole of the out- } salt. Mix in enough flour to form a paste just stiff enough 
line; allow it to remain for about two minutes, then shake to roll out. 
off the superfluous sand upon a sheet of writing-paper, and: Mush Mufins—Make mush as you ordinarily do, and 
return it to the proper box or tray. Proceed in this manner 3 when cold, thin it with one quart of milk, and stir in a few 
with each color until the outline is filled in, then set it aside 3 handfuls of wheat flour, seven eggs, and butter—the size of 
for three or four hours in a warm place, or, if the card-board 3 an egg—also some salt. Bake in rings. 
is very stiff, place the picture upon the hearth-rug before tho s Wa,ffles.—To two quarts of sweet milk take eight eggs, 

‘ 

; 
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fire, and it will soon dry. enough flour to make a thin batter, half a pint of sots, and 

ToucHING UP THE PrcTURE should not be attempted until 5 as much salt as you prefer. Let the batter stand until it be- 
the whole of it is perfectly dry, and then the strong outlines, } comes light. Bake in waffle irons. 
such as architectural work, veinings, and divisions of rocks, Hurry Biscuits —To two quarts of flour, take butter the 
trees, drapery, &c., should be touched up with colors in pow- $ size of three eggs, and enough water to form the dough. 
der, mixed with some of the thin glue. Indian ink is very } Work very little, and cut out your cakes. Bake them on 
useful for strengthening different parts of the picture, giving . tins. 

a finish to the whole that it would not otherwise possess. Ordinary Tea-Cake—Three cupfuls of sugar, three eggs, 

When sand-pictures are finished, they may be framed and $ one cupful of butter, one cupful of milk, and a small lump 
glazed in the same manner as prints. of pearlash. Make it not quite as stiff as pound cake batter. 

Soda Biscuits —To two quarts of flour take four teaspoon- 
fuls of cream tartar, two teaspoonfuls of soda, one pint of. 
sweet milk, and half a teacupful of lard or butter. 

Rice Cale—Mix together half a pound of very soft boiled 
rice, a quarter of a pound of butter, one quart of milk, six 
eggs, and enough flour to form a thin batter. 

Buttermilk Cakes—Two quarts of buttermill, one tea- 
spoonful of soda, and enough flour to make a batter. 
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ORIGINAL RECEIPTS FOR TEA-CAKES. 


Indian Batter Cakes——Mix together one quart of sifted 
meal, and one pint of flour. Warm one quart of milk, put 
into it a small teaspoonful of salt, and two large tablespoen- 
fuls of yeast. Beat three eggs very light, and stir them 
gradually into the milk, with the meal and flour. Boil a 
cupful of rice until tender, and put it into the batter. Cover 
it, and set it to rise for four hours, and when quite light, 
bake your cakes on a griddle, butter them, and serve them 
hot. ’ 

A Preparation for Soda Biscuits, which may always be 
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RECEIPTS FOR LOTIONS. 


Milk of Roses —1.—Take two ounces of blanched almonds; 
twelve ounces of rose water; white soft soap, or Windsor 
kept on hand, and used at a moment’s notice. Mix together 3 soap, white wax, and oil of almonds, of each two drachms; 
half a pound of cream tartar, three ounces of soda, and one rectified spirit three ounces; oil of bergamot one drachm; 
ounce of pulverized corn starch. Mix the ingredients well 3 oil of lavender fifteen drops; attar of roses eight drops. Beat 
together. When about making biscuits, take one table- $ the almonds well, and then add the rose-water gradually so 
spoonful of the preparation to one quart of flour, a piece of ¢ as to form an emulsion, mix the soap, white wax and oil 
butter the size of a hen’s egg. Mix up the biscuits with $ together, by placing them in a covered jar upon the edge of 
sweet milk, and make the dough soft. ° the fire-place, then rub this mixture in a mortar with the 

Pounded Crackers.—Take three tincupfuls of new milk, a § emulsion. Strain the whole through very fine muslin, and 
teacupful of butter,and the quantity of salt necessary to the ; add the essential oils, previously mixed with the spirit 
bulk. Add enough flour to make the dough very stiff, and 3 This is an excellent wash for “sunburns,” freckles, or for 
thon commence beating it very lustily; every time you beat cooling the face and neck, or any part of the skin to which 
it out, sprinkle it with flour, roll it up and beat it out again, 3 it is applied. 
continuing for at least one hour. The few last times, omit ; Milk of Roses —2.—This is not quite so expensive a re- 
the use of the flour; work out the biscuits with the hand, 3 ceipt as the last; and at the same time is not so good. Take 
and bake them quickly. : one ounce of Jordan almonds; five ounces of distilled rose- 

Washington Cake-—Heat together one quart of milk and 3 water; one ounce of spirit of wine; half a drachm of Vene- 
ono ounce of butter; when about lukewarm, pour them into ¢ tian soap, and two drops of attar of roses. Beat the almonds 
two pounds of flour, adding in a cent’s worth of yeast, three $ (previously blanched and well dried with a cloth,) in a mop- 
eggs, and a tablespoonful of salt. Place the batter in pans, $ tar, until they become a complete paste, then beat the soap 
let it stand over night, and the next morning bake it in a $ and mix with the almonds, and afterward add the rose-water 
quick oven for three-quarters of an hour. : 3 and spirit. Strain through a very fine muslin or linen, and 

Loaf Cake.—Three teacupfuls of light dough, one teacup- 8 add the attar of roses. The common milk of roses sold in 
ful of sugar, one teacupful of butter, two eggs, one tea- } the shops, frequently contains salt of tartar, or pearlash 
spoonful of pearlash, and two or three large tablespoonfuls $ combined with olive oil and rose-water, and therefore it is 
of milk; add also a half pound of raisins. After thoroughly 3 better to make it yourself to ensure it being good, 
worked together, put the dough into pans, and raise untilit$ French Milk of Roses—Mix two and a half pints of rose- 


becomes light. Bake in a slow oven. $ water, with half a pint of rosemary-water, then add tincture 
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of storax, and tincture of benzoin, of each two ounces; and; bo make Pomatwm.—Put half a pint of best scented olive 
esprit de rose, half an ounce. This is a useful wash for $ oil and half a pound of fresh lard into a jug, and stand it 
freckles. $ beside the fire to melt, taking care not to let it get hot, and 
German Milk of Roses—Take of rose-water and milk ¢ stirring as it dissolves. When in a liquid state, pour in five 
of almonds, each three ounces: water eight ounces; rose- } drops of the essential oil of almonds, stir again and empty 
mary-water two ounces; and spirit of lavender half an $ it into your pot. Stand it in a cool place until in a solid 
ounce. Mix well, and then add half an ounce of sugar of ¢ state, it is then ready for use. The quantity may be in- 
lead. This is a dangerous form to leave about where there } creased or decreased, in proportion. 
are children, and should never be applied when there are To Prevent the Toothache-—Rub well the teeth and gums 
any abrasions, or chaps on the surface. with a toothbrush every night on going to bed, using the 
Milk: of Almonds.—Blanch four ounces of Jordan almonds, § flowers of sulphur. This is an excellent preservative to the 
dry them with a towel, and then pound them in a mortar: $ teeth, and void of any unpleasant smell. 
add two drachms of white or curd soap, and rub it up with Bandoline for the Hair.—This fixature is best made a little 
the almonds for about ten minutes or rather more, gradu- ¢ at atime. Pour a tablespoonful of boiling water on a dozen 
ally adding one quart of rose-water, until the whole is well ¢ quince seeds; and repeat when fresh is required. 
mixed, then strain through a fine piece of muslin, and bottle 
for use. This is an excellent remedy for freckles and sun- 
burns, and may be used as a general cosmetic, being applied § s TABLE RECEIPTS. 


to the skin after washing by means of the corner of a soft § $ Tomato Sauce—Take one dozen of ripe tomatoes, put them 
towel. $ into a stone jar, stand them ina cool oven until quite tender. 

Anti-Freckle Lotion—1.—Take tincture of benzoin, two § whon cold, take the skins and stalks from them, mix the 
guricesstinetureof tolu, one ounce; oillof rosemary, hala ° pulp in the liquor which you will find in the jar, but do not 
drachm. Mix well, and bottle. When required to be used, 3 $ strain it, add two teaspoonsful of the best powdered ginger, 
add a teaspoonful of the mixture to about a winoglassful of } , dessertspoonful of salt, a head of garlic chopped fine, two 
water, and apply the lotion to the face or hands, &c., night § 3 tablespoonsful of vinegar, a dessertspoonful of Chili vinegar 
and morning, carefully rubbing it in with a soft towel. $ on a little cayenne pepper. Put into small-mouthed sauce 

Anti-Freckle Lotion —2.—Take one ounce of rectified spirit $ $ bottles, sealed. Kept ina cool, dry place, it will keep good 
of wine; one drachm of hydrochloric acid (spirit of salt;) $ for years. It is ready for use as soon as made, but the 
and seven ounces of water. Mix the acid gradually with the 3 flavor is better after a week or two. Should it not appear to 
water, and then add the spirit of wine; apply by means of @ ¥ joey, turn it out, add more ginger; it may require more salt 
camel’s-hair brush, or a piece of flannel. z 


. & aw . 4 and cayenne pepper. It is a long-tried receipt, a great im- 
‘ Gowland’s Lotion —Take one and'a half eres CESLISHID- provement to curry. The skins should be put into a wide- 
ride of mercury, and one ounce of emulsion of bitter 


= 5 mouthed bottle, with a little of the different ingredients, as 
almonds: mix well. Be careful of the bichloride of mer- 


b Boa i they are useful for hoshes or stews. 
oe poets aes Se ee eS 3 Tipsy Cake.—Cut a small savoy cake in slices, put them 
metics we possess for imparting a delicate appearance and 


Ps 3 aeae ‘ into a basin, and pour some white wine and a little rum over. 
softness to the skin, and is a useful lotion in acne, ring- § Let it soak for a few hours, put into a dish, and serye with 
bet oe Pees ae es Snes 2 some custard round. It may be decorated with a few 
OR SER IICIES TIS COSTES Fe OA CTCL oIO Dae See horse- 3 § blanched almonds, or whipped cream and fruit. Or it may 
radish, and infuse for four hours, in one pint of cold milk. ; be made with small sponge cakes, by soaking them in some 
Strat Ra + ee 4 i > 
aD aise re endorses one ge oeau ex white wine in which some currant jelly has been dissolved. 
cellent cosmetic, and is extremely useful in cases where the $ W.1-4 twelve of them, stale, which will cost sixpence. Soak 


Alnaren tines a Sonus Suna. them well, put them in a dish, cover them with jam or jelly, 
Camphorated Ammonacal Wash-—Take half an ounce of. and thus make four layers, decorating the top with cut pre- 


Hip us ude UL Cou on aie oe Cuniuemh and one and a half § served fruit. Dish with custard or whipped cream around. 
OUNCE Or nate Suirie min and ADDL yvO ene Dares Ly ; To Pot Herring —Take twelve, prepare them in the usual 
means of rags moistened with the lotion. his is a useful 


f ¢ way, and warm them quite through but not more. Then 
meats ‘or contusions unattended with abrasion of the $ : take all the meat from the skins, and pick out the largest 
surface 


Discutient Loti Tal f sal as $ bones and the roes. Put the meat into the potting pot, and 
eet LENO OSIOL IGS CAREER Es > beat for a few minutes; then add a small slice of butter, and 
dissolve it in four ounces of vinegar, and four ounces of § 
2 beat till it is smooth. Season with cayenne pepper, and use 
spirit of wine. This is used for contusions attended with 3 
8 more butter as you continue to beat. About a quarter of a 
much discoloration of the skin, and is applied by wetting } > pound of butter is generally required for twelve. When 
pieces of rag folded four or six times, tying them over the ¢ 3B 5 v 


part and changing them as often as they become dry. $ done, press hard into a pot, and pour clarified butter over 
a them. 


Swiss Cream.—Tako half a pint of cream and the same 
quantity of new milk, and boil it, with a piece of lemon rind 
and sufficient loaf sugar to sweeten it. Thicken this with a 
teaspoonful of flour, and, when very nearly cold, add the 
juice of the lemon to it; this will thicken it; and then pour 
it into a glass dish, and stick macaroon cakes into it. 

Rice Caicee—A quarter of a pound of ground rice, a quarter 
of a pound of flour, half a pound of finely-powdered white 
sugar, five eggs. Beat all well together till it froths; pour 
quickly into a tin lined with buttered paper; bake three- 
quarters of an hour in a moderate oven. This does nicely 
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RECEIPTS FOR THE TOILET. 


Cleansing the Hair.—Nothing but good can be derived 
from a due attention to eleansing the hair. Of course, an 
immoderate use of water is not beneficial. Once a week is 
perhaps desirable, but this will depend upon the individual; 
persons with light, thin, and dry hair will require it more 
seldom than those with thick, strong hair, or who perspire 
very freely. Nothing is better than soap and water. The 
soap should be mild, and well and plentifully rubbed in the 
hair. for a tipsy cake. It may be flavored with almond or lemon. 

Wash to Whiten the Nails.—Diluted sulphuric acid, two 3 Half-pay Pudding.—Your ounces of suet, ditto of currants, 
drachms; tincture of myrrh, one drachm; spring water, four $ s raisins, and bread-crumbs; two tablespoonsful of treacle, 
ounces. Mix. First cleanse with white soap, then dip the 3 halfa pint of milk, mix well together, and boil in a mould 
fingers into the wash. 3 or basin for two hours, 
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Velvet Cream.—One pint of cream, half an ounce of isin- 
glass; keep stirring it over a fire till dissolved; stgar to your 
taste rubbed on alemon. Take it off and stir it till nearly 
cold. Then pour it into a dish that has in it the juice of one 
lemon and two glasses of white wine. When well mixed, 
put it into your mould. It is better made the day before it 
is required. 

Another.—Soak three-quarters ¢f an ounce of isinglass five 
minutes in a gill of sherry, madeira, or raisin wine: then 
dissolve it over the fire, stirring it all the time. Rub the 
rind of two lemons on six ounces of loaf sugar, and add it 
with the juice to the hot solution, which is then to be poured 
gently into a pint of cream. Stir the whole until cold, and 
put it into moulds, 

Snow Rice Oream.—Put into a saucepan four ounces of 
ground rice, two ounces of loaf sugar, six or eight drops of 
essence of almonds, two ounces of fresh or salt butter. Add 
a quart of new milk. Boil fifteen or twenty minutes, until 
smooth. Pour into a mould previously greased with Flo- 
rence oil. Turn it out when quite cold, and serve with pre- 
serves round it. 

Stewed Tomatoes.—Slice the tomatoes into a tinned sauce- 
pan; season with pepper and salt, and place bits of butter 
over the top; put on the lid close, and stew twenty minutes. 
After this, stir them frequently, letting them stew till well 
done; a spoonful or two of vinegar is an improvement. ‘This 
is excellent with roast beef or mutton. 

To make Good ard Clear Coffee.—Grind two large table- 
spoonfuls of coffee, put it into the coffee-pot, and fill up the 
pot with quite boiling water; set it over the fire for one 
minute, then pour in the white and the crushed shell of an 
egg. Let stand ten minutes, and it will be found bright 
and clear as water. 

Preserved Pears.—Take as many pears as you require, and 
steam them for fifteen minutes, ‘Then pare them, leaving 
them on the stems, and add an equal weight of clarified 
sugar. Boil them over a.slow fire for a short time. A little 
sherry, in the proportion of half a wineglassful to every 
pound of pears, is a great improvement. 

Fig Pudding.—Six ounces of figs chopped fine, six ounces 
of suet, three ounces of bread-crumbs, three ounces of sugar, 
three eges, and a little nutmeg. Boil it three hours. Pour 
arrowroot custard over it. 
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MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. 

To Dry Plants—Bo careful to gather the specimens in 
dry weather, after the dew has evaporated. The best way 
to take them home is in the crown of a hat, or a tin sand- 
wich box. Then taking up each specimen singly, lay it 
smooth between two sheets of blotting-paper, and then place 
it inside a large book; then another specimen a few leaves 
distant, and so on, till the book is full. This done, tie it up 
tightly with a string, and place two flat irons on it. Thus 
the plants are to remain for a day, and then be changed into 
fresh blotting-paper, to dry them still more, and so on for 
four or five days, when they will all be found a good color, 
and fit to put away. Some plants require different treat- 
ment. In thick-stalked and woody plants, the under side of 
the stem is first to be cut away. Berries must be dried by 
being hung up in the air or sun, Stonecrops and heaths 
must be dipped for threo or four minutes in boiling water, 
before laying out; if this be not done, the juicy plants will 
grow even for a long time after they are placed in the paper, 
and the leaves of the heaths will soon fall off. 

To make Marmalade of Pears.—Take six pounds of small 
pears and four pounds of loaf sugar. Put the pears into a 
saucepan with a little water, and set it on the fire. When 
the fruit is soft, take them out; pare, quarter, and core 
them. As you do this, throw the pieces into another sauce- 
pan containing cold water, and when all ave done, set them 
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on the fire. As soon as they are sufficiently soft, rub them 
through a sieve. Having, in the meantime, clarified the 
sugar, and boiled it to a good syrup, pour it to the pulp. 
Set it on the fire and stir the whole well together until the 
marmalade is of the proper consistence. Then take it off 
the fire, put it into pots, and when cold tie them down. 

For Preserving Green Peas.—1. Shell the peas, and put 
them into a saucepan of boiling water. Give them two or 
three warms only, and then put them into a colander. When 
the water is drained off the peas, place them on a cloth 
spread out on the dresser, and then pour them on to an- 
other cloth, to dry perfectly. Bottle them in wide-mouthed 
bottles, leaving room only for a clarified mutton suet, about 
an inch thick, which is to be poured over them, and for the 
cork. Cover the corks with rosin, and keep the bottles in a 
cellar, or bury them in the earth. When they are to be 
used, boil them till tender with a bit of butter, a spoonful 
of sugar, and a bit of mint. 

Another Receipt for Preserving Green Peas.—2. Shell, 
seald and dry the peas, as directed in the first receipt. 
Place them on tins or on earthen dishes in a cool oven to 
harden. Keep them in paper bags hung up in the kitchen. 
When they are to be used, let them lie an hour in water. 
Then set them on the fire in cold water, with a bit of butter, 
and let them boil till ready. Boil a sprig of dried mint with 
them. 

Another way of Drying Succulent Plants, is to place the 
ends in water, and Jet them remain in a cool place until the 
next day. When about to be submitted to the process of 
drying, place each plant between several sheets of blotting- 
paper, and iron it with a large, smooth heater, pretty 
strongly warmed, till all the moisture is dissipated. Some 
plants require more moderate heat than others, and herein 
consists the nicety of the experiment; but we have generally 
found that if the iron be not too hot, and is passed rapidly, 
yet carefully, over the surface of the blotting-paper, it an- 
swers the purpose equally well with plants of almost every 
variety of hue and thickness. 

Mixture to Destroy Bugs—Mix half a pint of spirits of 
turpentine and half a pint of best rectified spirits of wine in 
a strong bottle; add, in small pieces, half an ounce of cam- 
phor. Shake the mixture well, and, with a sponge or brush, 
wet the infected parts. The dust should be well brushed 
from the bedstead and furniture, to prevent any stain. If 
this precaution be taken, there will be no danger of soiling 
the richest damask. ‘The smell of the mixture will soon 
evaporate after using. Only one caution is necessary: never 
apply the mixture by candlelight, lest the spirits should 
catch the flame of the candle and set the bed-curtains on fire, 

Essence of Celery—tThis may be prepared by soaking for 
a fortnight half an ounce of celery-secds in a quarter of a 
pint of brandy. A few drops will fiavor a pint of soup or 
broth equal to a head of celery. 
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FASHIONS FOR AUGUST. 


Fic. 1.—Dress FoR WATERING-PLAce of grenadine, with 
two skirts; the sleeves and breast adorned with Ixnots of 
ribbon, 

Fig. 1.—Dress ror Litrir Girt, in a rich, Scotch plaid 
silk; hat of Leghorn, trimmed with an ostrich plume. 

Fic. u1.—Dress For rrrrLe Boy, in linen plaid. 

Fig. 1v.—Biack Lace MAntinna, suitable for summer 
wear: a beautiful and stylish article. 

Fig. v.— Travertine Skirt, manufactured by Douglas & 
Sherwood, 343 Broadway, New York, is one of the most 
popular skirts introduced this season. The material is 
brown linen, and for the purpose for which this skirt is 
designed nothing could be more appropriate. It is made in 
the usual form of hoop skirts, with an adjustable tournour, 
four flexible steel hoops are introduced into the body of the 
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skirt, and the bottom is finished with a heayy cord, Ladies BonNETS are worn rather forward on the forehead, re- 
who are contemplating a summer excursion into the country, ceding at the ears, and meeting under the obin: Heathers, 
will find this skirt a valuable addition to their wardrobe. § flowers, and. on = all ee as Hee ee 
Fig. yi.—SumMer Bonnet.—Mrs. Cripps, 63 Canal street, $ bon only is used, the ends of the bows are finishe: »y long 
New York, has furnished us with an illustration of one of § tassels. One of the prettiest bonnets of the season is com- 
the most stylish and elegant bonnets we have seen this 3 posed of green crape and chenille; delicate Dlades of grass 
season. The material is white crape laid on the foundation 3 in exquisitely shaded tints of green are aU in the style 
plain; the front is bordered by a transparency of lace om of a long feather, which is fixed on one side of the bonnet, 
riched by narrow puffings of crape, and edged by a deep fall $ and droops nearly to the shoulder. : The ender trimming) 
of blonde. The side trimmings are composed of flowers, con- } consists of bows of crape tastefully disposed in the ruche of 
nected by a delicate green wreath which passes oyer the 3 blonde. It may be mentioned that bows of crape, velvet, or 
brim; on the left is a half open magnolia blossom, with its 2 ribbon of yarious brilliant hues are frequently employed for 
rich green leayes mingled with sprays of mysotis, migno- § the under trimming of bonnets, and that flowers are less 
nette and leaves; on the right are luxuriant clusters of 3 worn for that purpose than heretofore. Generally, the cap 
white hops, mingled with loops and ends of ribbon grasg. 3 or ruche of blonde is ornamented on one side only, and the 
Tho curtain is of lace, edged with puffings of crape, and $ bows or flowers employed for the purpose are placed rather 
overlaid with a deep, rich blonde. The face trimmings con- high up. 
sist of a full cap of tulle, interspersed with water lilies, Manterets are almost all high round the neck and shonl- 
scarlet pinks, clematis blossoms, and sprays. Broad white } ders. This shape, though it has been discarded during 
ribbon strings. : Seyeral past seasons, is nevertheless the prettiest and most 
GENERAL REMARKS.—AIl dresses of light or transparent $ becoming. It does not conceal the figure, but imparts to it 
textures are made with flounces, or double or triple skirts. ; additional grace, a Eo an ae ea eee mn 
In summer silks, the double skirt is very popular. Basques : whole costume, One objection to the low mantelet is 
are nearly abolished. Bodies are worn high, the waists cut } it produces a sudden transition of color just across the shou 
with two long points in front, and coming well over the : ders—one division being pMapk and the other of the color of 
hips; with these bodies the skirts are always separate. The < the dress, usually of some bright hue. Hoods too are very 
bodies pointed on the hips, and at the back, are yery fashion- ’ much worn, gi these look ee _ a ee 
able. These are made either high or low in the neck, as } loose on the shoulders. The hood may be either round or 
taste or comfort may dictate, Mornina Dresses, when made $ pointed, but the latter style is the most fashionable. All 
of white cambric or lawn, are usually in the surplice style, 3 hoods are finished with a tassel. 4 = 
high on the shoulders, and open tolerably low down the Heap-Dresses for watering-places have appeared in every 
front of the neck. A great many morning dresses are made $ style. The fancy hair-pins in imitation of Ce coral, a 
of Foulard and other summer silks. When the silk is of a $ quoise, and gold, are very fashionable. ese are muc’ 
small checked pattern, such as brown, pearl, blue or green, ee suitable for young ree to ae a at -. 
it is usually trimmed with a narrow ribbon of some pretty { braids of their luxuriant hair, than the elaborate head- 
contrasting color, slightly fulled on. This ribbon extends } dresses composed cf lace, velvet and flowers worn by their 
up the front, over the shoulders to a point behind like a ; mammas. ‘These hair-pins, however, are worn by ladies of 
berthe, Sometimes it is carried around the bottom of the 3 all ages, and are very suitable to confine barbs of lace over 
skirt. One, two, and even three rows are thus employed. the back of the head. One of the prettiest head-dresses 
SLEEVES aro still_made in a variety of ways. The full s which we have seen is of gold net, of quite an antique che- 
bishop sleeve is very fashionable for morning dresses; the } racter, with a large silk bow on the right and tassels on the 
very wide, open sleeve, a la Sultane, is also now much $ left. 
patronized, very full bishop sleeyes of muslin or lace being Some CoIrrures are made of chenille and gold, tastefully 
worn under them. combined together. We have seen one composed of scarlet 
Many Connars AND SLEEVES are now made of plain muslin. 3 chenille and gold, plaited together, and at each side bouquets 
The wristband of these sleeves, in which a ribbon is run, is $ of scarlet geranium. Another very elegant head-dress in 
formed of a band of muslin plaited on both edges and simply the same style was of white chenille and silver, and at each 
hemmed. A similar trimming is put on the top of the 3 side a moss rose, with a cluster of buds and foliage. A very 
sleeye. Other sleeves have, near the top, several of these 3 elegant head-dress in the Marie Stuart style has been mado 
trimmings instead of one only. 3 of cherry yelyet. It is pointed in front of the forehead, and 
Ficuus or Caves or Lace, TULLE AND TARLETANE, trimmed 3 edged with a twist of pearls. On one side tle are loops 
with lace quillings, velvet or ribbons, are very much worn. composed of strings of pearls combined with loops and ends 
These are cool and “dressy” for evening wear. *‘ of narrow cherry yelvet. 
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How To Remit.—In remitting, write legibly, at the top of “PETERSON” AND “Harper.”—For $3.50 we will send a 
your letter, the names of your post-office, county and state. copy of “Peterson” and “Harper’s Magazine,” for one year, 
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preferred. If the sum is large, buy a draft, if possible, on $ 
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¢ Posrace on “Perrerson.”—This, when pre-paid quarterly, 
, $ at the office of delivery, is one and a half cents a number, 
‘Apprrions to Civss.—When additions are made to clubs, i per month, or four cents and a half for the three months: if 

no additional premium is given, until sufficient names are not pre-paid it is double this, 

forwarded to make a new club. For three subseribers, at : 

$1,66 each, we give a premium; for five at $1,50; or for eight 

at $1,25. Where four are added at $1,25, to a club of eight, 

v6 do no 
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Never 100 Latz.—It is never too late in the year to sub- 
scribe for “Peterson,” for we can always supply back num- 


t give a premium: there must be eight. bers, to January inclusive, if they are desired, 
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WALKING DRESS FOR FALL. 
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NEW STYLE OF BONNETS. 
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WATCH-HOOK IN CROCHET. 





HANDKERCHIEF BORDER WITH INITIALS, 
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FASHIONABLE COLLARS. 
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BY MARY E. CLARKE, 





“So you have told your father you will not; about cousin Cora?” soliloquized the intruder, 
marry your cousin Cora?” 3 “I didn’t mean to listen, but I couldn’t come in 
“Yes; I haye made up my mind that I would ? before Arnold in this dress,” and she glanced at 
rather lose my grandfather’s money than marry } the pretty chintz wrapper. ‘ Wouldn’t it be fun, 
that horrid little fright.” : if he fell in love with cousin Cora, after all? I 
The first speaker was a fine-looking young < wonder if she is so ugly? She writes beautiful 
man of some three-and-twenty years. His com- 3 letters to me, but I’ve never seen her. I mean 
panion, Elliot Grantley, was about the same age, ; to write to her what Blliot says, so she won’t fall 
tall and extremely handsome, with rich, cluster- 3 in love with him. He’s so handsome, I don’t be- 
ing chesnut curls, large, black eyes full of fire ‘lieve she can help it if she don’t know,” and the 
and intelligence, fine features, and a yery beau- $ fairy tripped away. 
tiful mouth filled with white, even teeth and’ Two young ladies, some days later, were stand- 
shaded by a dark moustache. His figure was Sing in a brilliantly lighted parlor before a pier- 
moulded in the perfection of manly symmetry. $ glass. Lverything indicated that there were 
“You never saw her, Arnold,” said he, leaning ; visitors expected. The room was beautifully 
over the table, and speaking earnestly—<‘ you } decorated, the ladies were in full dress. One 
never saw her, but I went down, some eight or $ of them, Miss Lucy Maxwell, was a pretty girl, 
nine years ago, to pay a visit to my intended 3 with a very sweet face and a pleasant, winning 
wife. Fancy to yourself, a tall, thin child of ten; smile. She was dressed in white. The other 
years old, yellow as an orange, with pinched $ was tall and stately with beautiful features, clear 
features, and a close, white cap put on to con- ; white complexion, with a rich, warm color, and 
ceal the loss of her hair, which was shaved off i large, black eyes. Her hair, which was wreathed 
after a fit of illness. When I was introduced to } like a coronet round her small, classically-shaped 
her, she dropped a little, awkward courtesy and head, was black as a raven’s wing, and the dia- 
put her finger in her mouth, and after staring at { monds among its braids added to her regal ap- 
me in silence for a few minutes she began to : pearance. Her dress was of garnet colored silk, 


giggle, and finally ran away.” 

‘A fascinating picture truly!” 

Cousin Cora is coming to pay a visit to Lucy 
Maxwell next week, and I suppose I must do the 
agreeable, but I never will marry that horrid 
little fright! Come, Arnold, suppose we go down 
to see Charlotte Cushman as Lady Macbeth?” 

“Agreed!” 

And the two strolled away. 

They had hardly gone, when the window cur- 
tains were drawn aside, and a tiny, fairy-like 
girl stepped in from the balcony. She was young, 
about fifteen, with bright golden hair and blue 
eyes. 

“Now ain’t it a shame for Elliot to talk so 

Vou. XXXIV.—9 


S flounced with black lace: and her beautiful white 
‘arms and shoulders gleamed out in strong con- 
; trast against the dark dress. 

“Do I look well, Lucy?” 

“You never looked more beautifully. I think 
diamonds suit you exactly. Your necklace and 
bracelets are divine. But what can detain 
Hiliot? He promised to come early to meet his 
cousin Cora, before the others arrived,” 

“Poor fellow, how disappointed he will be!” 
3 ‘Yes, Miss Stanley,” said Lucy, laughing. 
3 There is aring! Ah, here he is!” 

& “J am very sorry that Cora was unable to 

§ pay me her promised visit,” said Miss Maxwell, 

‘meeting her guest, ‘but I haye another guest. 
161 
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Dora, allow me to introduce to you Mr. Grantley, :for his rejection. Full of this idea, he started 
: 
our dear friend Cora Grantley’s cousin, and—we for his uncle’s. A long journey somewhat cooled 


are all friends, Elliot—betrothed.” his disappointment; and he had resolved to pay 
Blliot’s low bow and glance of intense admira- 3a flying visit to his relative, and then return 
tion did not look much like disappointment. $ once more to attack Miss Stanley’s heart, long 


Other guests arrived. Miss Stanley, with her $ before he reached his uncle’s house. 
magnificent beauty and queenly bearing, was the 3 «Cora, my dear, your cousin Elliot is in the 
belle of the evening; and none were more de- parlor.” 
yoted than Elliot Grantley. Did she dance? He} ‘I knew he would come,” said the person 
wwas her partner more than half the time. Was } addressed, as she shook out the folds of her rich 
she fatigued? He handed her to her chair and 3 dark silk, and then went to the parlor. The 
fanned her. Sroom was dark, for it was Jate in the afternoon, 
Day after day passed, and Elliot was constantly $ and yet too early for candles. 
at Mr. Maxwell’s. Miss Stanley, while she was ‘Good afternoon, cousin.” 
deluged with attentions from every quarter, Elliot could hardly believe his ears. Truly 
showed him especial favor. She rode with % he had heard that yoice somewhere. 
him, sang with him, danced with him; wore «We have expected you for some weeks,” con- 
the flowers he presented, and learned the music tinued the mysterious voice. ‘It is very dull 
he selected. here at this season, and I quite longed for your 
‘Well, dear,” said Lucy, coming, one day, to § promised visit. However, I was very happy to 
her room, “I think you have made a complete ; hear from Lucy that your time was more agree- 
conquest of Elliot. He raves about you, anh employed. How is Miss Stanley?” 
last evening he confided to me his intention{ “TI think—that is—I was——” 
of honoring you by an offer of his hand and} “Ah, delighted to hear that she is so well. 
heart.”’ {no course you are engaged by this time. It was 
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“Won!” cried Miss Stanley, rising and step- } not treating me fairly; but I forgive you. You 
ping to the glass, ‘‘won! 1 will refuse him 1” Sknow I have some thoughts of marrying our 
«But I thought you confessed to me a certain 3 dancing master, Monsieur La Pirouette?” 
liking for the gentleman.” $ «J think that the idea is an excellent one,” 
«J will not have him! He refused me. Iwill : stammered Elliot. 
repay the obligation. No, Lucy, I resolved, if $ “Do you? Thank you!” 
I could win his Jove, no pains should be spared. $ At that moment, lights were broughtin. Cora, 
Now I feel humiliated to think that I have ever } was standing with her face concealed by a win- 
stooped to try to gain it. I do love him, but $ dow curtain; but as the servant left the room, 
nevertheless I will refuse him.” ¢ she dropped the screen. In an instant, Elliot 
«¢And how will you bear it?” 3 was by her side. 
‘Perhaps he will turn to his cousin, Cora, for$ <«Dora!” 
consolation; if not, I can easily bring him tomy 3 “Alter the first letter!” 
feet again.” “Dora, Cora I mean. Oh! I——” 
The next day, Mr. Grantley, to his profound $ “Stop! stop, Mr. Grantley. Surely you will 
astonishment, was refused by Miss Stanley. He § never marry such a horrid little fright?” 
could not understand it. Full of indignation at{ ‘‘Forgive me!” 
what he termed her coquetry, he determined to 3 Well, reader, we will retire. There was a 
visit his cousin Cora; and, if he found her im- : wedding, a few months later; and Elliot married 
proved, marry her to show that he did not care $ that ‘“Horrip Lirrre Friant.” 
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DEATH. 





BY MRS. M. A. DENISON. 


I near 8 footstep stout and strong; 
It pauses at the door; 

I see a shadow—black and long— 
A shadow—nothing more. 


It lays a ghost-like hand amid 
The bright gleams of her hair. 


From pearly brow the hand moves slow, 
Down to her waxen feet; 

Oh! never shadow brought a woe 
More hopeless—more complete! 


It enters with a spirit tread— 
It glides from stair to stair; 
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CLOUDS AND CARNATIONS. 





BY MEHITABLE HOLYOKE. 





Berore we have lived long in this world, long 3 grow,’ if love make likeness. Do you recollect 
before we reach middle age, all objects upon} the day he led us through the narrow walk in 
which our eyes rest have a double interest for} his green-house to look at these carnations? 
us. Hill, river, beach, grove, flower, and hear th- § How his face shone!” 
stone are not the bare selyes which they aa “Tt seems shining in the flowers at this 
were, but have awakened into a new birth of as- § minute; but how happened he to die?” 
sociations. : ‘‘Happened? He was called home: people do 

The hill is always peopled now by those who 3 $ not die by chance.” 
climbed it beside us once—the river is vocal with } 3 “Nor evade each other’s questions by chance. 
other voices than its own—the foot-prints of the $I am afraid that Connell has been sinning, and 
waves but mind us of other footprints, gone from $ yet it is impossible, he was so upright, he had 
the sands of time; we think of those who wan- such good sense, and such a happy home.” 


dered in the grove, gathered the flower, sat by} ‘‘He was very unfortunate; but where’s the 
the hearthstone; thus the crown or the coffin: use in counting over his mistakes, now he is 
come invisibly to every feast of life. 5 dead 2?” 


There is something strange, mystical, in the’ ‘No use for you who are a saint—much use 
strength of these associations—it is as if in pass- for me: being only a scribbler, I must gather my 
ing through all places, we shed forth an influ- 3 pigments from the grave as well as the parterre, 
ence, which remains an active part of ourselves. $ sor I can make no picture. Now, lift the wings 
What if all the marvels of clairvoyance were but $ that have so tenderly screened the faults of even 
a clearer recognition of this influence! ‘this poor gardener, and I promise to draw from 
A very simple circumstance has awakened this : the revelation a moral and no gossip.” 
train of thought—the gift of a handful of flowers,’ Which promise given, my cross-questioning 
which led to the recital of a tale so literally true, : was at an end, 
and which, alas! may have so many parallels in} ‘Perhaps you have never heard Connell’s 
society, that I am tempted to make the following § earlier history?” 
record. Would I had power to write it in colors s “Yes, his wife has told me how he built up 
as bright as the aforenamed verbenas and carna- ‘ his own fortune, and how much he has done for 
tions! $ her family, how kind and patient he was with her 
“Qne would know that these flowers originally } ; intemperate father.” 
came from Connell’s,” said Mehitable, as she: ‘But she would hardly allude to the condition 
took out a fresh quire of paper, and wondered $ in which they were found by the G——s. Her 
how the new story would begin, ‘‘things always \ husband, as well as her father, was too much 
look like their owners, and these may well re- ; addicted to ‘looking upon the wine when it is red,’ 
semble Connell, he took such pleasure in nursing 3 $ and she, a child at this time, straying about the 
them. What has become of him, Annie? The § : streets, in fear to venture home, enlisted the 
last I heard, he was going west to educate his 3 sympathies of Mrs. @ , led her to the forlorn 
children on a farm. And what bright children 3 abode whose inmates were audi eda in a drunken 
they are! that little Jemmy will work out a3 brawl.” 
name for himself at the west, or I shall be very $ “T understand now why the Connells could 
much disappointed.” Thus Mehitable wandered never say enough of the kindness of these 





on, wondering how to begin the new story for 3 friends.” 

Peterson. “Yes, they came at the right moment, expos- 
‘‘Connell never went west, he died months ; tulated with Connell, encouraged, helped him; 

ago.” $ kept the dissolute old man in awe; kept an eyo 
‘Connell dead! and these frail flowers of his $ upon the child. In due time Connell and Mary 

planting so alive and aglow with beauty!” was S were married. Mr. G advanced money for 

the surprised rejoinder. ¢the purchase of a green-house; and you have 


‘Yes, dead—and out of his flesh ‘will violets ; witnessed Connell’s industry and eee gl 
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“I never havé met in a palace so contentedas Both?” 
household. It is like a dream that ’tis all broken 3 ‘While you were absent this winter, I called 
up now—that we shall not again see Mary sew- ; at Nelly’s house in town, they had given up 
ing by the” ‘garden window, with her clean, 3 to their creditors the Chester residence, and she 
smooth dress, her pretty face, and the children § § spoke with most womanly patience of their re- 
playing among the flowers, and Connell advanc- § * versed fortune.” 
ing from the distance to exhibit some wonder of $ ; ‘Reverse! What is the rent of their town 
his hot-bed, some great red cactus or azalia, his } : house?” 
own face redder and more radiant. 3 «One or two thousand dollars; but the other 
‘Almost everything in that green-house he § was their fayorite home. And one inducement to 
had raised himself, from seeds, or grafts, or little : live in the city, was the new interest that Nelly 
slips; and it nearly broke his heart, when, just ¢ Stakes in the poor, now her own Spemence has 
as his plants were arriving at their prime, the $ taught her the nature of hardship.” 
building took fire, and they were consumed. ‘Charity suffereth long, and is kind,” mur- 
Nothing approaches a gardener’s love for his 3 mured Annie, half to herself. 
plants, except it be a mother’s love for her child.” $ ‘*You look incredulous; but gay and frivolous 
«A comparison at which I’m thinking some $ as Nelly has seemed since we left school together, 
mothers would smile.” ’ these recent trials have developed a gentleness 
‘¢We maidens are not responsible for the weak-$and yet a force of character that are really 
ness of maternity. Connell’s only comfort in his 3 touching in their frequent manifestations. Of 
loss was, that he had repaid the pecuniary debt 3 course she cannot take her husband’s affairs into 
to Mr. G- Money was again borrowed, the $ her own hands. The woman must submit: if her 
house rebuilt, new plants were purchased, and $ husband place her in a hovel, that must be her 
seeds, and slips, and grafts began to start again; : home; if he purchase a palace and dwell there, 
again the debé was cancelled; as earnings in-§ $ there she too must dwell.” 
creased, additions were made to the hot-house 3 ; “Cannot she influence her husband, even 
and nursery. But the new stock, whatever its $ while seeming to submit?” 
value, could not replace the old to Connell’s } “Tf she haye great tact; otherwise she can no 
warm Irish heart. A tempting offer was made 3 more influence him than he his wife, if you re- 
for the green-house as it stood—accepted—and 3 verse the case. To go back to my story—here 
in a week, glass, stagings, plants and pots had}is an instance in point: I happened to call or 
been conyeyed to a private garden in Chester. } Nelly’s birth-day; she had forgotten the fact 
It was then that Connell resolved to purchase a but Mr. Whoop had a better memory. After 
farm at the west, in the hope of securing for his § the first greeting as he entered, he laid on the 
children competence, and a higher social caste sofa beside her a large package, saying, ‘It is 
than would be their portion here. His house-$ § the 29th of November, and I’ve brought home a 
hold goods were packed, and he was waiting to reminder of the fact, like a dutiful husband. 
receive his dues, when the baby was taken sick.” ‘ Untie the cords, and let us have the ace of 
‘Ah, I remember that sickness—it was so ; our friend’s judgment as well as our own.’ 
comfortless! How we watched over the little § : ‘Oh, Leonard!’ said Nell, reproachfully, as 
thing while it languished day by day, and closed % : we opened the large box and beheld a sable cloak. 
its blue eyes at last, and lay there dead; and $ ‘Don’t feel hurt, dear; but is this right when we 
that poor father made his way among the confu- $ are trying to economize?’ 
sion of boxes and baskets, to look at the one wee : “He answered, ‘Nonsense, try it on; ladies 
flower he had hoped to take away to make the ; do not know how to economize. It is not real 
new home homelike, and how Mary’s eyes were fur, only American sable, mink. “Lis pretty 
blinded with tears as she sewed the little shroud!” g enough of its kind; but last winter I would not 
‘Yes, and she walked the whole distance to $ have allowed you to wear it!’ 
Chester to beg some white lilies from their own} ‘‘Nelly made no more effort at resistance. ‘You 
old plants, to place in the small, dead hands. § remember we have failed, Leonard; suppose one 
Mr. Whoop then promised to pay the first tnstals of your creditors should meet me in the street?’ 
ment of his debt on the following day: ee ‘As I often meet the wives of my creditors; 
“Mr. Whoop? ‘The husband of Nelly Whoop? ? 3 in the first place, it is not likely that he would 
Oh, how a little word will bring two unmeaning ; 3 take an inventory of your dress; in the second, 
halves of a story together and make one thrilling } you do not at all understand this matter of fail- 
whole! Strange that I should hear both sides ing, no lady can: I lose property by others, the 
of this history!” ‘time comes for others to lose by me. It is all 
2 
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fair and square, so let us end this family dispute ; this young woman, a mark now for the finger of 
and ask Miss Hetty’s pardon for contending in : scorn, was a model of cheerful virtue; not two 


her presence.’ 

‘‘We turned to other subjects, and I soon left, 
I can see now what mischief may have resulted 
from that same ‘fair failure.’”’ 

“Yes, it occurred the very day on which Con- } 
nell was to have received his payment for the } 
green-house, the day on which poor little Annie 
was buried. Connell’s. goods were already at: 
the railway station, he went to state his case to 
Mr. Whoop, and was referred to the creditors— 
to the creditors, and was referred to Mr. Whoop. 
He asked for Mrs. Whoop, she was too much oc- 
cupied with preparations for ‘retiring’ to her 
one-or-two-thousand dollar house. It was the 
fault of society, 1 know, as well as of these $ 
people, and yet it was a great wrong.” 

“Unquestionably !” 

‘Connell had now hardly sufficient money to 
transport his goods and family to the far West, 
and concluded instead, to inyest it in the pur- 
chase of a farm some twenty miles from Boston. 
He went thither, disappointed, discouraged, 
heart-broken; he had no means of stocking his 
farm, and could only await the settlement of Mr. 
Whoop’s affairs. In those months of waiting he’ 
was led back to his old habits of intemperance, § 
and dieda sudden, miserable death. His loss was a 
temporary relief to his abused wife and neglected § 
children. Mary visited Boston, hoping to sell} 
her property in the farm, but was unsuccessful. § 
She became involved in debt, discouraged, and 
wretched; 
drank first to drown her sorrow, then for loye 
of the excitement; abused her children as their 
father had abused her; drove them forth as beg- 
gars, as her own father had driven her. She 
owed the world nothing, and seemed willing to 
pay in its own coin. 
she visited me not long since, a stolid expression 
had settled upon the fresh, pretty face we once 
admired; her eyes were bleared, her breath 
tainted with rum; 
come to guide his mother’s unsteady steps, 
shrank behind the door ashamed of his tatters.” 


the hereditary taint broke forth; she ; 


In this degraded condition 3 


and poor Jemmy who had 


3 years since Jemmy, a now tattered mendicant, 
§ seemed on the sure path to an honorable and 
even brilliant career.” 

Two years! And in that time Mr. Whoop was 
isen from a bankrupt to a wealthy merchant, 
espected among his peers. Nelly still wears 
imitation fur, but only because her kind heart 
efuses to indulge in any luxury which may 
ause chagrin to those among her friends whose 
usbands haye been less fortunate in braving the 
resent financial crisis. 

You may visit her parlor in Park street, and 
nd the lady seated amid all the appliances of 
ealth, rich carpets, curtains, mirrors, vases 
nd statuary, gilding and flowers, on every side; 
ooks in resplendent bindings; children in fine 
inen and purple gathered about their private 
overness, or practicing at piano or guitar. 

And you may visit a small, dark, noisome 
asement in another quarter of the city, in that 
ection of North street, known, from the de- 
raded character of its inhabitants, as the 
Black Sea,” and find Mary Connell—if she be 
not worse employed—asleep on filthy straw, in 
: < the sleep of intoxication. Her ragged children 
crouch in corners of the earthen floor, and gnaw 
at bones which the dogs of the wealthy would 
{ reject, or they are in the street with Neglect, 
; ‘their only teacher, taking lessons in idleness 
‘and crime. What if the taint inherited by these 
$ young creatures develop? Whose is the fault? 
Will these two women and their offspring— 
{will these two men ever meet in the course of 
$the ages? Will there come a time for reproach 
3 and restitution? 
: It is seldom that what Mr. Whoop would call 
” “mere failure” develops such startling con- 
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trasts of condition as the present, yet many a 
‘ failure results in as glaring instances of injus- 
’ tice. Let rich men in failing, if they can set 
: aside the tens of thousands against former losses 
3 of their own, beware how they also set aside the 
‘hundreds that have been earned by harder 
8 


: strain of muscle, and to supply a sorer need. 


“Ah, truly time is nothing, except in what we } Let them beware lest they bring down a heavier 


make of it! 


WOMAN’S 


Cart me not heartless, man! heartless or cruel, 
For scorning the love thou hast proffered me now, 
That unmoved to thy words of fond worship I listen, 
Nor heed the pale sorrow that blanches thy brow. 
For once to my ear was thy voice sweetest music, 
Thy glance to my heart sent a tremulous thrill, 


* 


Not two years have passed since curse that that of the broken-hearted poor! 
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2 But you dared to deride me, to mock at my weakness, 
And pride, woman’s pride bade its throbbing be still. 

Long ago from my heart have I banished thine image, 
Long ago learned to feel for thee nothing but scorn, 

And tho time when my love could to thine have responded 
Has passed like a dream 1 awake from at morn. EB. 
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BY EMERET H. SEDGE. 





RusprctaBiy graduated from a first-class col- {the town, and with various aspects and charac- 
lege, with the last five dollars of my patrimony $ ters extended nearly two miles before its crowded 
wherewith to line my pockets. ‘These were my 3 ; } buildings melted away into the sparse settlements 
extrinsic advantages, and I enumerated them 3 on the country road. As my school was situated 
repeatedly as children count their pennies and {near the rural terminus of this street, and my 
misers their gold, with a vague expectation of ‘ ; boarding-place was at an indefinite and yexa- 
increasing their possession by the simple pro- : tious distance toward the interior of the town, 
cess of reckoning. But the bare facts in my $ $I was not long in becoming tolerably well ac- 
case were very rigid, and not at all brilliant. I ; quainted with the paving-stones, and other 
intended ultimately to study a profession, and ; prominent features of the scenery which my 
would have been glad to commence at once, and $ ¢ unceasing daily walk presented, The school, 
make long and hasty strides toward realizing $ sas duly set forth in the advertisement, was 
some of those high hopes which kept my brain { located in a genteel district, an adjective which 
astir. But as it was, I must advance by a cir-$ very well described a succession of smart, new 
cuitous route, if at all, for I was under the ne- § S houses of somewhat fantastic architecture, sur- 
cessity of eating and sleeping, and had no reason } rounded by small, neat yards and thrifty shrub- 
to suppose that society would tolerate me in rags \ bery, among which were often seen rather noisy 
or in debt. The first resource of such poor fel- ; and over-dressed women and children, evidently 
lows suggested itself to me, and with many 4 8 well to do in the world, and not a little engrossed 
grimaces and shrugs, and prolonged whistles, $ § by local and social rivalry. For an interval the 
and a fair calculation of other chances, I deter-§ street sunk away from this pretension, and gro- 
mined to martyrize myself to a school. $ yeled and struggled on in ancient and contracted 

Accordingly, in the course of a few weeks,  edifics, through unwholesome odors issuing from 
in the progress of events, and by the favor of § * the low doors of the crowded shops, past multitu- 
several worthy, elderly gentlemen, who were } dinous sign-boards, which evinced strange shifts, 
shrewd enough to detect my singular adaptation $ and weak, despairing efforts to earn a livelihood, 
to the employment, and my peculiar taste for it, $ and by many tokens of squalor and discomfort, 
I was installed as the head of a private school $ ; not quite forsaken of better things, as might be 
of young ladies in the flourishing town of Har t- 3 seen by the occasional erection of a substantial 
gate. Not haying attained to a very venerable} block, which plainly indicated that antiquity 
age, it behooved me to eke out my deficient dig- and poverty were slowly, but surely yielding to 
nity by a proper and careful attention to ex- { masonry and gold. Beyond this forbidding dis- 
ternals, therefore I affected delicate whiskers, § trict aristocratic mansions rose in gloomy and 
stiff linen, a gravity of countenance, and a? imposing array, haying doubtless so much joy 
perpendicularity of attitude which would have ; and comfort within, that there could be nothing 
disguised me from my quondam chum. All but blank dullness left for external show; and 
this, with the laborious perusal of Blackstone in these in turn gave way to warehouses and shops, 
every interval of leisure, was sufficient to make : with handsome windows filled with gaudy and 
a model young man of almost any materials, } costly merchandize, before which women pro- 
and I believe I was so successful as to apt ase with beautiful and envious eyes. 
prove myself unexceptionably to the ‘‘aforesaid’”’ : Wealth holds many secrets past controversy, 
elderly gentlemen, and to acquire by studious § though they are not revealed to the street walker, 
vigils a pale and “interesting” aspect. At any  howeyer keen his suspicions or penetrating his 
rate, the school prospered and was likely to be- § ; 2 gaze; but poverty has but a scant covering for 
come profitable, and thus for a single individual, ? its deformity, and but a thin veil with which to 
at least, it would fulfilits chief end andaim. s hide its sorrows. ‘The misery on Fleming street 

One of the most important, though not the § * would show itself, though not quite reduced to 
most fashionable thoroughfares of Hartgate, was $ the level of starvation and nakedness. It was 
ee It radiated from the centre of ; not merely the effort to subsist, but to live 
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decently. It was too often the struggle of hu-; and a patient sadness that flitted in successive 
manity which could appreciate something better, { shadows across her sweet face, as it had not 
which longed to do more than forever solve the } been quite able to drive away all the native joy- 
problem, ‘What shall we eat? what shall we? ousness of a hopeful disposition, and establish 
drink, and wherewithal shall we be clothed?” perpetual gloom. 

Thanks to the access of dignity which my { I look back with profound admiration to that 
vocation had forced upon me, and in part owing 3 $ facility and hardihood of invention, which de- 
to a sympathetic sentiment which was born of a 3 vised excuses that enabled me to call at the little 
light purse, I was in the habit of noting the} shop almost daily after I had discovered the 
slight, but significant indications which hinted ’ attractions of its keeper. Grace Ellerslie—what 
at corroding cares, and crushing troubles, and}a pretty mame it seemed! It sounded in my 
fierce conflicts with destiny, and hoarding them } brain like sweet music, unceasingly filling up 
for philosophical comment. From generals it § the interludes of necessary duties. Sometimes 
was but short work to descend to particulars, } it appeared written over scraps of paper on my 
and to choose from among the latter some promi- 3 desk, which had to be watched and destroyed. 
nent object of interest g «A. degree of enthusiasm is pardonable in a young 

A little shop, neater and smaller than its $ man who loves for the first time, when especially 
neighbors, attracted my attention. It had Salone the beautiful object of his regard there 
marvelously narrow front of only six feet, and $ hangs a certain mystery which delicacy may not 
of this the window had usurped so much to the $ probe. 
prejudice of the door, that you were a wonder : The only friend whom Grace appeared to pos- 
to yourself when you had ascended the steep $ sess was her father, an aged gentleman of vener- 
and high steps, and were safely through the $ able mien, who still retained many tokens of tho 
limited entrance. The apartment did not ac- $ dignity and physical superiority which must 
quire any compensation in depth for its con-$ have distinguished the prime of his manhood. 
tracted breadth, but was abruptly terminated $ His manner and conversation denoted long fami- 
by a thin wainscot, and seemed to be supported ; liarity with polished and educated circles, but 
in the rear by a room appropriated to domestic § aside from the bare traces of former eleyation 
uses. Eyery portion of the premises which could Sand prosperity there was little left. He was an 
be improyed by ordinary industry, witnessed to Sold man, broken down in body and spirit, with 
the labor which had been expended, ‘The glass } hope so crushed out of him that he had ceased 
of the window and show-case was scrupulously to wish and to struggle. listless and melan- 
clean, the walls were covered with fresh and 3 3 choly, he went in and out of that circumscribed 
cheap paper, and the dust, even so close to that $ 3 apartment, wandering with a weariness and dim- 
turbulent street, could find no resting-place. {ness most painful to behold. All his remaining 
The articles for sale were a jumble from haber- } vitality was associated with his daughter. Her 
dasheries, millinery establishments, and toy-$ slightest whisper caught his ear when he was 
shops, but all were tasteful, and disposed with deaf to the uproar of mobs and holidays, and 
a reference to artistic effect in the arrangement § whatever concerned her was certain to be im- 
of colors and forms, which was an indubitable $ pressed on his consciousness. But that he ever 
token of the cultivation and refinement of their $ ‘ busied his thoughts about her welfare except in 
owner. $an objective and passive way, did not seem eyi- 

It is possible that these specified excellencies } dent. Grace cared for the shop and for tho 
would have obtained little more from me than a 3 meagre domestic world behind it. She was con- 


passing glance, had not their presiding genius $ tinually sewing on caps and dresses when the 
6 


been a young lady of extreme beauty of form g opgasiOnBt customers made no claim on her 
and feature, with a high-bred, though subdued 3 ; attention. And though this tireless working 
elegance of manner, as unsuited to her cireum- $ 3 early and late was not for a moment suspended, 
stances as can well be conceived. The humble $ it was plain that destiny had the better of the 
accessories which surrounded her, and the re- 3 stern conflict, and that unless it met some new 
pulsive vulgarities with which she came into opposing force, would ultimately overcome and 
daily contact, instead of dragging her down to 3 destroy its victim. 

their level, only served to throw into conspicuous $ I believe I was using the last shred of plausi- 
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contrast her gracefulness, and to make more $ bility, which common sense or decency would 
strangely evident the polished accents of her ; supply for so doing, when I dropped in to see 
conversation, And over all was thrown the Grace ona sunny, brisk, autumn morning. She 
charm of perfect simplicity and unconsciousness, looked pale and sorrowful, and was sewing 
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intently, though her eye was ever ready to glance ; Mr. Ellerslie always sat by the small stove in 

y> & J ylog 5 y A 
at the open book before her. It was Tasso. It : the corner, or stood looking abstractedly into 
so happened that I piqued myself on a practical : the street during the reading. It was a yery 
knowledge of Italian, having studied it under ‘short time and admitted no by-play, especially 
very favorable circumstances in early youth. ; as Grace was prepared to fill every moment with 
There was also a large class in my school which $ its legitimate employment. In a little while one 
advanced with such marked success as to add $ half of these precious thirty minutes was devoted 
material distinction to the establishment. § to conversation, and never did a forlorn or hope- 
‘ 

It was impossible to do less than to congratu- : ful lover strive to conquer an obstinate rhythm 
late Miss Ellerslie on her acquaintance with that sas did I to make our Italian subservient to our 
beautiful tongue. She at once disclaimed any ; use. The parrot phrases of text-books were dis- 
considerable proficiency in the language, Burs Ceredy and our usual thoughts were compelled 
she had been led to revive her partial familiarity ; to seek expression in a language, which, thanks 
with a study, over which she had once spent sto much study, soon became as flexible as could 
many happy hours, by having listened to the $ be desired. Thus we talked of books and flowers 
conversation of a bevy of my pupils who had ‘and pictures, and as our familiarity increased, of 
been in the shop a few days previously. It more personal matters, of everything indeed but 
irvitated her ambition when she fell too far into 3 that of which our hearts were the fullest. 
the background. She said this smiling, but the’ My year was almost ended, when I called for 

s . . 
quick tears gathered in her eyes, and to conceal ! Grace on a Sunday morning, according to pre- 
them she carried a parcel across the room. $ vious arrangement, and accompanied her to 

The hot blood tingled in my cheeks when I church. It was the first time for various rea- 

‘ 
was certain that she knew me, an agreeable fact sons that I had ventured on such a step. She 
which no intimations by word or manner had ‘ was handsomely attired in a suit which had cer- 
before confirmed. I invited her to join my class, } tainly belonged to more prosperous times, and 
and offered to fix an hour for recitation which $ which fashion had not yet condemned. TI shall 
would enable her to do so. But there was no {never forget how beautiful she looked that day. 
time during the day when she could be absent, } I read with her from the same prayer-book, and 
and besides—she blushed and left the sentence $ listened to the same sermon, but if her thoughts 
unfinished. It was evident that she must not even $ did not rise higher from ts Garth than stab ne 
incur the slight expenses of such an arrangement. ; devotion had no wings. We took a very long 
After a moment’s embarrassing hesitation I made ’ way homeward through elegant, shaded streets, 

» 
a plunge. and past lovely gardens, and before the walk 

“T am never surfeited with Italian, and if you $ was ended, we had both said words whose sweet- 
will allow me, Miss Ellerslie, it would give me } ness can only be tasted once in its prime, words 
the greatest pleasure to read with you at any which placed her little hand within my arm, and 
hour which may suit your convenience. As you which opened up to us a future as bright as ever 
already know me by reputation, I trust my offer } two young, loving hearts looked into. I was to 
will not seem over bold, and that you will accept § be her protector henceforth, and I was strong 
it as freely as it has been made.” $ and not without resources. 


s 


Her eyes sparkled with delight as she gave; The partial indisposition of Mr. Ellerslie on 
8 


me permission to call on my return from school, : the succeeding days, prevented the formal appli- 
when I should receive her father’s decision re- cation for his daughter’s hand, which was to 
specting the proposed arrangement. On being $ haye been made. Grace and I were doubly busy 
introduced to Mr. Ellerslie, he said that he with our respective duties. I could only see her 
should be very glad to have Grace amuse her- ; by snatches, but it was enough for me that she 
self with her books once more, that he had in } was recovering that bright hopefulness which 
vain endeavored to persuade her to resume her 3 must have belonged to her better days. What 
old employments, and that he feared she was sthey had been I did not know, and neyer in- 
losing her taste for the elegant pursuits which $ quired. She was alone, and I was alone, and 
had formerly been her pride and enjoyment. $ our future was independent of any modification 
The simplicity of his decayed intellect was piti- § by antecedents, therefore it was but wasted time 
ful. I felt my lip quiver, while Grace hardly $ to discuss them. My school closed, and I was 
restrained her emotion. he poor girl was in- $ forced to leave town immediately, in order to 
deed bearing life’s burden alone. 3 fullfil an engagement which had been made for 

The unromantic hour of 84, A. M., on alter- ‘the vacation with some advantageous prospects. 


nate days, was appointed for the Italian, and $ Still Mr. Ellerslie continued invisible, and Grace 
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and I parted after I had slipped half my salary é “But where are Mr. and Miss Ellerslie?” 
into her hand, never staying to hear her thanks } ; ‘‘He died of the hot weather, and so on. There 
or refusal. I wrote frequently to Grace, but § was a dreadful thunder-storm that night, and 
was not able to make any arrangement that Miss called me in to help—tI lived in the alley 
would bring certain replies, as I drifted from $ S just back o’ here—and I shan’t soon forget how 
city to city impelled by circumstances which } ; wet I got, for I must needs put on my barege 
could not be foreseen. Only one little note, in 3 3 gown, ay being rather high sort 0’ people, 
elegant Italian, reached me, which contained no } 3 Sand 
news. ‘What has become of Miss Ellerslie?” ex- 
At the end of two months, with indescribable \ claimed I, in an agony of impatience. It is folly 
impatience, I made my way back to Hartgate, ; to narrate the tedious rigmarole which informed 
and being confident of the countenance of several ; me slowly and imperfectly enough, that not long 
ladies of great wealth and high position, whose } before Mr. Ellerslie’s death, a respectable gen- 
partial favor toward me had evidenced every ; tleman, who had highly recommended himself to 
token of sincerity, I was absorbed with a plan} ? the class of people forming the immediate neigh- 
which should ensure to Grace ease and leisure } borhood by a lavish expenditure of gold, arrived, 
until her life’s home could be prepared to re- ; and that immediately on the occurrence of that 
ceive her. Did you ever fall from heaven to i event he departed, taking with him the relies of 
earth, from secure bliss to harrowing uncertain- $ the deceased and Grace. But it was not known 
ties and fears? Then your sympathy will be ; whence he came, or whither he went. No one 
accorded me. recollected if his residence had been mentioned, 
Scarcely waiting an instant at the Station y much less any farther particulars. Neither had 
House to shake off a thick coating of dust, which } the direction of the train which bore him from 
disguised both complexion and apparel, I made 3 the city been remembered, even if it had been 
my impetuous way up Fleming street. It was known. My own feelings were such as might 
the last seething hot day of summer. The side- % be expected, as during the following week I ex- 
walk swarmed with motley groups, a few well$ hausted every means of information relative to 
dressed strollers, sweltering laborers, dirty and} Grace without any consistent results. It was 
sportive children; noise, and bustling, and dust, ¥ not very encouraging to learn from one person 
and flies, and intolerable sunshine. ‘Grace, § that he had travelled eastward, and to be con- 
Grace, how have you lived?” was my inyolun- : fidently assured by another that the opposite 
tary exclamation, as I paused at the door, and {course had been taken. Waiting, that most 
instinctively pulled at a shocking collar and} dreadful of all alternatives in some cases, was 
cravat. But what a change! The threshold sud alone left me, while discursive conjectures, 
window were besmeared with stains, abominable now harrowing and again hopeful, according to 
odors of hot fat and smoked herring rushed in § my mood, busied my weary brain. The past 
my face, and the stunning effects of par ental was my only trust, but it brought nothing to 
discipline made all ring again. I darted back- § the purpose, and indeed contributed to make 
ward into the street, and being assured that I$ matters still more unpromising. 
had not mistaken the number nor the spot, en- To remain in Hartgate seemed my best and 
tered once more the repulsive apartment. It $ : only course, if I would be within surest reach of 
had become debased to the uses of the most } the least sign of the existence and locality of my 
paltry of pastry cooks. The show-case was $ lost one, and even this poor hope was to be torn 
broken, and the flies and wasps gorged sient 3 rom me by an event which it was inexcusable 
selves on unctuous cakes and adhesive sugar, } folly and improvidence to contravene. A com- 
or elsewhere met their fate in jugs of lukewarm $ munication arrived from New York, purporting 
beer or thin treacle. In expectation of a cus-$ Sto be from a former friend of my father, who 
tomer, a fat, good-natured woman made her ap- $ : had incidentally become acquainted with my 
pearance. Not many or irrelevant were the } ambitious desire to prosecute my legal studies, 
words which disclosed my errand. ‘La! are$and with the embarrassments which impeded 
you Mr. Rowland? Well, I’m dreadful sorry, smy advance. He was himself a lawyer, pos- 
but T had a letter for you, and to make all sure } sessing a highly respectable business, but de- 
and no mistake, I put it on the manteltree-piece 3 sirous, on account of approaching age, to find 
in my best vase where I keeps my ear-rings, but i relief from the more laborious duties of his 
he who never minds women’s trumpery, as he } office. He was pleased to allude to the fayor- 
calls ’em, tore it up for a pipe lighter afore I had } ; able estimation in which he had been induced to 
a chance to know it, and so that’s gone.” . S consider me, not only in consequence of personal 
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encomium, but because of my descent from the }seemed to discover nothing which displeased 
most excellent of men, and he was obligingly : him, or disappointed his expectations. My own 
confident, that in case I was disposed to make ! observation was likewise satisfactory. 
the trial, there would be no cause of dissatis- My new friend had past middle-age, but was 
faction on his part. He desired I would inform ° still hale and vigorous, and hore about his person 
him by letter if I would be in New York ona every mark of prosperity. That neither success 
certain day, and meet him in a specified corner ; nor the world had spoiled him was sufficiently 
of Taylor’s Saloon, where all preliminaries } demonstrated by the benignity of his handsome 
should at once be settled and an arrangement ; countenance, and by a gentle and manly con- 
negotiated. : sideration for the minor points of my welfare, 
I was not insensible to the consideration—that ‘which so quickly touch a lonely and troubled 
so fayorahle an offer might not be repeated in a ; heart. When he found on inquiry that I had 
Jife-time, and that not even my deyotion to Miss $ but just arrived in the city, and that my ap- 
Ellerslie’s fortune should deter me from entering 3 pointment had not left me time to dine, he smil- 
a direct and certain avenue to reputable emolu- $ ingly ordered a profuse and delicate repast, and 
ment, by which, in time, I might reasonably $ caressing his gold-headed cane entered at once 
hope to benefit her, if it were not madness to * on the business in hand. Before the viands were 
expect ever to cross her pathway again. A more : disposed of, we had arrived at a full understand- 
disinterested motive referring to my whilom } ing respecting our mutual wishes and intentions, 
chum influenced me. He was a clever, good- : Mr. Worth made stipulations which at once en- 
natured, luckless fellow, who never essayed to { sured me, in conjunction with the practice of the 
raise his foot until some one told him where to 3 economic virtues, an honorable independence. I 
put it down. Having been the genius and wit $ had every reason for self-congratulation on my 
of his class, he had entered life buoyed up by ; business prospects. It only remained for me to 
no ordinary inflation, expecting to sail high $ prove that I could deserve good fortune. 
above those rough and disagreeable obstacles : A year passed away in arduous and successful 
which must be laboriously surmounted by grosser $ study without any event deserving remark, save 
spirits, but a year’s profitless practicing had $ that it was unchangeably overshadowed by my 
nearly starved the inspiration out of him, and : profound ignorance of the welfare of Grace. In 
he was only too glad to take the place which I ; vain I wrote to my chum at Hartgate; in vain, to 
was about to vacate. I confided to him the par- $ ease the indescribable restlessness which would 
ticulars of my romance, and solemnly charged : occasionally seize me, I journeyed thither in 
him to watch over its interests, a service he $ person. No one sinking in mid-ocean ever left 
cheerfully assumed. It then occurred to me ‘so little trace behind him, as had Grace on her 
that it was indispensable duty and caution on $ departure from Hartgate. My cogitations were 
my part, which had everything to do with his not enviable. Had she forgotten me, or was she 
success in a novel position, to exhort him to re- ‘in the power of a wealthy and haughty relative 
strain his rhyming tendencies, and that con- ; or friend, who had taught or compelled her to 
cealing his facetiousness and sentiment, he should § renounce an alliance with a young man who 
appear to his scholars and their lynx-eyed guar- { possessed little saye unbounded hope and a 
dians as a mere linguistic, mathematical and ; strong will? Why else did she give me no sign 
philosophical abstraction, and that in other par- {or token? Had she been waiting for an answer 
ticulars he should practice certain trifling re-{to that letter so unfortunately and hopelessly 
forms. : destroyed? Could she have made conditions 
‘And find compensation by falling in love $ there on which depended our fate, and given 
with a pretty, episodic shop girl, who comes out ‘me up because I was silent? Last, but greatest 
of the mist to go into the darkness. I cherish : of all, was she happy? These, with multitudi- 
your counsels and mark your example, oh, Solo- ; nous kindred thoughts, feverishly wrought in 
mon,” returned my friend, and giving me a final $ my dreams by day and in the yisions of -the 
hand grasp, left me to go my way. ‘ night, Sleeplessness often made me pale and 
Punctually to a minute I was at the appointed } haggard, and my patron cautioned me against 
rendezvous, and Mr. Worth, my benefactor, being $ too often trimming the midnight lamp, but anx- 
‘equally ready, we advanced to the particularized siety quickened my intellect, and 1 was able at 
spot at the same instant. My promptness evi- ‘the worst to bend it to severe labor. 
dently gratified him, and seizing me by the hand : As has been said, a year had past. It was on 
he scrutinized me from head to foot, while he ‘a gloomy autumn evening that I lingered in the 
conducted the usual conventional inquiries, and ‘ deserted office. The wind soughed through the 
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court, and wailed past the great windows, but 
a stronger cry rose from my deepest heart. 
Never before had I been so utterly miserable. 
Mr. Worth had that day been unusually kind, 
had spoken words of the highest approval, and $ 
made proposals which I had no reason to expect 5 
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say, as your lost fancy, and I have been saving 
her for the best fellow I know. She is a pearl, 
my boy, and it is my chief wish to see her your 
wife.” 

“T beg your pardon,” I instantly cried, ‘but 
; I cannot marry her.” 
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even from his partiality. But to what end was : “Not at present,” he returned, ‘not while 
I living and toiling? The young heart cannot § your regrets are so vivid, but in time you will 
ask another question so bitter, when it listens ¢ * think differently.” 

vainly for a reply. A conviction of duty would$ 1 almost despised the man who made this cool 
not permit of my deviating from the course of ; calculation, and fearlessly exclaimed at any 
life marked out for me; but the dearest hope ‘ visks, ‘My dear sir, as I have not the honor of 
had died within me, and it did not seem WRONG § an acquaintance with your niece, and as conse- 


to employ an occasional twilight in sighing a 3 ; $ quently my declaration cannot be accused of 


requiem. 

On that evening, to my surprise, Mr. Worth 
entered the office. He usually went up town at 
an early hour. . 


“T just met our boy on Broadway,’ he re- 


marked, ‘‘who told me that you were here, and ¢ 


that you had a grim way of amusing yourself 
after the rest of us are gone. Now that boy is$ 
as afraid of the dark as he is of Apollyon, and 
his superstition is affected by your late and soli- § 
tary contemplation in this gloomy place. He 
suspects ghosts, and I know not what beside, § 
and has confided to me his opinion that all is 
not right with you. I couldn’t believe you were 
here. ’Tisn’t a place to be merry in, and it in- 
jures your spirits, and in turn your health, to 
grow moody. You are overworked. Ah, take § 
care!” Mr. Worth had stumbled against a stool § 
in the uncertain light. ‘You must seek amuse- $ 
ment. Go to the theatre, it won’t hurt you. 
Young folks should be merry.” 

J said some despairing, mournful words which 
would not be repressed, and Mr. Worth was my 
best friend. 

“Trouble, eh? 
We can manage a case that has point and sub- 
stance. Tell me what it is, my boy, and we'll: 
sce what can be done.” 

His gentle hand rested on my bowed head, and } 
his kindly voice rung in my ear, and it was no 
wonder that I opened my heart and told him my 
short and sad history. 

“Tt doesn’t look very encouraging,” he re-% 
plied, in his cheery way. ‘‘I’m sorry you ares 
disposed to brood over this trouble. I was in} 
love once but got over it, and so should you. I 
wish I could seo a way to help you. At any § 
rate, you should make the best of it. 
can’t be found, you must learn to resign her, 
and for your comfort the sooner the better. I 
regret, my dear boy, that your thoughts are thus 
pre-occupied, for I had certain intentions in 
your behalf, I haye a niece as beautiful, I dare 


Not the hyp, as I was afraid. 3 


If she 3 


offensive personality, I must be permitted to 
say emphatically that I cannot accept the con- 
nection you propose, and shall not. My reasons 
¢ you know.” 

’ I paused shocked at my boldness, fully ex- 
pecting to be set unceremoniously adrift upon 
the world. But Mr. Worth quietly remarked 
that he was sorry to find me so positive, and 


a 
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s yet he conld appreciate constancy and decision. 
However, if he must give up his darling project, 
he would try to do so cheerfully, but still could 
not willingly see me sacrifice myself to a senti- 
s ment, dear as it might be to me, and added his 
{recommendation that I should go into society. 
’ He would introduce me, and he begged I would 
pnot suffer any embarrassment arising from the 
: premature and unguarded disclosure of his 
: wishes to deter me from coming to his house, 
3 Sand finally requested that I would not refuse 
: him permission to send his carriage for me that 
: very evening. He expressed regret that he had 
Sbeen so dilatory in offering me his hospitality. 
31 could not repulse his friendship, and besides 
it would be an event in my retired life to spend 
an how in his handsome residence, the fame of 
’ which shed its glories over our office; and as 
; for the niece, my thoughts were too greatly en- 
: . crossed to suffer the slightest discomposure from 
} the fairest lady in the universe were she not my 
Grace. 

The luxurious carriage ceased its heavy roll 
before a superb mansion towering upward 
{through the gloom of night in indistinct and 

3 ? grand proportions. Mr. Worth met me at the 
} » threshold, and conducted me to a spacious draw- 
3 : ing-room filled with miracles of upholstery and 
Sart. My host immediately excused himself, and 

I sunk down upon the silken cushions, and was 
busy during his absence drinking in the beauty 
which surrounded me, tracing the delicate har- 
monies of form and tint, and noting how they suc- 
cessfully combined to form a distinguished and 
My eye roved listlessly about, 
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‘ pleasing result. 
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TO A ROBIN.—OLD SONGS. 


and was caught at last by the figure of a beau- ; prosperity. The sad day came when his wife 
tifil woman who stood hesitating in the door-$ 3 died, and his riches departed from him by a 
way. I somewhat absently noted the fine effect : : series of unfortunate and aggravating events. 
of her lustrous silk against her fair complexion, § ’He was too proud to bear the humiliation of 
when quicker than flashing light every pulse | poverty and dependence among his former 
stopped beating, then hurried so tumultuously : equals, and he accordingly hid himself in Hart- 
that I could not think. I sprung to my feet { gate. His caution baftled search, and not till 
and rushed to the door with outstretched arms. $ he saw that his immediate dissolution was cer- 

“Grace, my lost Grace!’? and the dear one hid 3 $ tain, did he send for his brother-in-law, to whom 
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her smiles, and tears, and blushes on my heart. 

How long we stood there I cannot tell, but the ¢ 
trance was broken by a stern voice which said, : 
“No familiarities, if you please, sir. You have 
formally declined the hand of my niece, and I 
wish your conduct to be in keeping with your 
positive asseverations.” 

Grace, startled and bewildered by what she 
had heard, sprung from my arms and stood by 
ner uncle. 

“That's right, girl, have some spirit,” said 
Mr. Worth, while is laughter echoed nae 
the house. 

‘*T have changed my intention,” replied I, too 
happy to be abashed, and, approaching Grace, 
led her to a seat beside me. 

Then succeeded explanations. Mr. Ellerslie § 
had married the sister of Mr. Worth, and lived } 
for many years in the enjoyment of wealth and } 
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he desired to entrust his daughter. 

“Then I am indebted to Grace for your un- 
equalled kindness,” said I, to Mr. Worth, as I 
clasped the hand of his niece. 

“Yes, but I presume you are not ready to 
thank me for concealing her a twelvemonth. I 

did it only to ascertain what stuff you were 
made of, and if you had not proved yourself a 
true man, you should never have seen her.” 

Grace shuddered at the thought of this hor- 
rible possibility; and if it was my good deeds 
which saved me, never did a human being expe- 
rience a deeper consciousness of the blessed re- 
sults of well doing than I at that moment. 

In a few months I entered the bar, and on the 
same day formed a business co-partnership with 
my esteemed friend, Mr. Worth, and the next 
week I was married. 
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TO A ROBIN: 





BY ELIZABETH BOUTON. 





Srna, sing! joyous bird, in the bright morning sun, 
Sing, for the reign of stern Winter is done; 

Pour forth all thy gladness in strains wild and free, 
And I will rejoice in the Spring-time with thee. 


3 


My own heart like thine, joyous bird, has been chilled, 
My song like thine own has been saddened and stilled, 
But now we together in concert will sing 

A thanksgiving song for the coming of Spring. 

Up, up! through the sunlight, sweet warbler, mount high, 
And carol thy praises in fields of the sky! 
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Oh! could I but soar through the azure with theo, 

On pinions as buoyant, as happy and free. 

Human passions disturb not thy innocent breast, 

Nor cares such as ours thy spirits oppress, 

Cold friends never wound thee, nor false ones deceive, 
Then sing, happy bird, and leave mortals to grieve. 

Thou hast gone from my sight, pretty creature of air, 

And hast wiled from my heart half its dull weight of care; 
Thanks, thanks to His goodness who taught thee to sing 
That free, happy strain, sweetest warbler of Spring. 
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RY MISS ELIZABETH MILLER. 





Srna me the songs I used to love, 
In other, happier days; 

My thoughts return, howe’er they rove, 
To those sweet, olden lays. 

Though some, that oft with us of old 
Have sung these ballads o’er, 

Lie still and cold, beneath the mould, 
And join our songs no more. 
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Yet sing them once again, sweet friend, 
Those songs we loyed to hear; 

And then, perchance, with them may blend 
Lost tones of plezsant cheer. 

Oh! if *tis true, as’some declare, 
The angels guard our way 

With loving care, those friends so fair 
May join our song to-day. 


PRIDE AND PRINCIPLE. 





BY B. SIMEON BARRETT, 





Iwas returning home after an absence of eight} I did not meet Miss Hayne; nor did I even in- 
years; returning to the home of my childhood. ; quire about her. She had probably gone away; 
The lumbering coach that bore me rapidly along, ’ or, what was quite as probable, her father might 
was already entering the little village where 13 ’ have become so wealthy that she no longer moved 
was born, where I had received the first import- { in the village society. Perhaps she was married, 
ant principles of an education, where I had ‘and was living in some other place. What was 
sported many a happy childhood’s hour, and : she to me that I should spend a thought in specu- 
where I had first learned to love. $ lation as to the cause of her invisibility? And 

Yes, to love the prettiest, merriest, and : yet I could not efface her image from my mind. 
proudest maiden in all the village—‘‘not wisely, If ever in distant lands I had succeeded in my 
but too well.” She rejected my suit; she had} efforts to banish her from my memory, I could 
higher aspirations. It was true she liked me § not do so now. ‘The association of home and 
very well—it might be, loved me, but—I was $ familiar scenes brought back the recollection of 
not rich; and she was proud and haughty, as happy days, and her name—her form, just as 
well as beautiful. Yet she was, indeed, kind 3 she appeared to me then—was indispensably 
and charitable; she did not reject my offer dis- necessary to complete the picture which fancy 
dainfully; but seemed to study some method by $ painted me. 
which her irrevocable reply might give me no § There was a social gathering at a friend’s, but 
pain. ‘she was not there. Why should I look so anx- 

I did not question her motives; I knew them } ‘iously about, hoping and yet fearing to encoun- 
too well, and then and there I resolved that if } ; ter her beautiful face? Why could I not forget 
health should be spared me, I would depart at } * her at once, and forever? 
once from my native village, and some day re-* Some one mentioned her name. ‘Why was 
turn a wealthy man—not again to urge my suit, § she not there?” 


not even to claim her as a friend or acquaint; “She does not go out now since their misfor- 


9 
ance, unless it should be her express desire; for ; tune.” 
I too had a proud spirit, and could never conde- ; ‘What a pity! Poor Hayne! They say that 
scend to plead with a woman. ‘ she supports him by teaching.” 

All these thoughts passed rapidly through my} ‘Yes; she is engaged in the district just be- 
mind as I neared my father’s cottage; and I re- ; yond the village. It will be a severe and humi- 
joiced to think that in part my purpose had been 3 liating lesson to her; she was very proud.” 
accomplished. Iwas rich; rich even beyond the’ I must confess I was interested, and desired 

3 
3 
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fastidious requisitions of Isabel Hayne; richer $ to know more, much more; but I asked no ques- 
than her father had ever been; and yet my stern ; tion; I could not forget the past. 
resolve had seen no change. Not long after this I learned that the Hayne 
I met my father, now silver-haired with age. } estate, which had passed into the hands of some 
My mother had been lying in her silent, narrow § ? Eastern speculator, was again for sale. I pur- 
home for nearly two years. My sister, my only 3 ? chased it, having no definite purpose in view, 
sister, whom I fondly hoped to meet, was mar- § Sunless it was the thought that it would make a 
ried, and had gone to a distant place to dwell. § comfortable residence for my father in his de- 
The spirit of change had breathed upon every ; clining years, since his own cottage was fast 
dear and familiar object. The houses, the fences: going to deeay. I at once set about repairing 
were mouldering away. I met the companions § the large mansion on the Hayne farm, for that 
of my youth, who welcomed me back with smiles 5 too had felt the mouldering touch of time; and 
which seemed the distorted mockery of the smiles ¢ for that purpose I frequently drove out to watch 
that lit up their happy faces in my boyhood’s 8 and direct the operations of the laborers. 


days. They were growing old. $ I was one day driving leisurely along, when I 
Yet some seemed apparently no older than § S espied at some distance before me an old man, 
when I had seen them‘eight years before. * bent with age, and groping his tedious way along 
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the road. Presently he sat down by the road- memories of the past. I was again beside the 
side to rest, and when I came up I offered him 3 only being I had ever loved; I felt the rustle of 
a seat in the buggy. ‘ her dress against my hand, and notwithstanding 
“Never mind,” he said, ‘it is only a little : my exterior coldness and assumed formality, I 
way that I have to go; just to yonder school- could not suppress the tumult within. 
house on the hill-top. I go there sometimes } Isabel was little changed; but changed much 
when the days are pleasant like this, to meet my for the better. The haughty belle had become 
daughter and accompany her home from school. { the beautiful Madonna. She was pensive, sad. 
She is the teacher, you know.” : But little was said during our homeward drive, 
I disregarded his refusal of my offer, and {except that which was uttered by the talkative 
sprang out of the carriage, extending him my {old gentleman. Isabel said nothing. What a 
hand to assist him to a seat, as though I thought ; strange meeting !—had I been an entire stranger, 
it a matter of course that he would ride. {as Mr. Hayne supposed me, it could scarcely 
‘Well, well; since you wish it, I will go with {have been different. She did, indeed, smile 
you. There are not many that are kind to the} when I lifted her from the buggy; then lisped, 
old man now. I am not what I was six years} «Thank you;” then blushed; then paled again. 
ago: I was a rich man then—very rich; but : Mr. Hayne cordially invited me to revisit their 
speculation did the mischief. See yonder house, s humble cottage, and solicited the honor of know- 
just beyond the school; it was mine. Ah! it : ing my name. 
was a happy home, but it can never be mino § “Is it possible?” he exclaimed; ‘is this in- 
again.” $ deed our old friend Temple’s son? and returned 
And thus he babbled on; for the infirmities $ yich too, they say. God grant you may make 
of age, prematurely induced by his misfortunes, $ good use of your money; but be warned by an 
had rendered him garrulous. He was indeed § old man and make no rash venture. Here, 
changed; for among all I had seen since my re-$ Tsabel, daughter! Did you not know this gen- 
turn home, not one had grown so old as he. He ; tleman? This is Harry Temple. You surely 
did not recognize me; and as I drove slowly § cannot have forgotten him.” 
along, very slowly—for he said many things$ «fT scarcely recognized him,” she replied, 
that were interesting to me—I learned more of ; somewhat confused, as she returned from the 
his circumstances, and of the sacrifices, conces- 3 gottage to lead her invalid father into the house. 
sions, efforts and filial affection of his daughter $ «{ hope we shall have the pleasure of seeing 
Isabel—the name affected me, I will confess it— ? you here again, Mr. Temple.” 
than I had previously ascertained. : It was the same sweet voice as of old, tem- 
I had often passed the school-house, as it was $pered by charity, humility, and affliction; and 
directly on my way to the farm, but had never $ softened by the influence of religion and filial 
before caught a sight of the fair teacher. As 3 affection. 
we now approached, I obseryed the scholars } I pondered well the circumstances. Should I 
rushing from the door, and before we drove up, % yield to the yearnings of my heart? Should I 
she, herself, emerged and stood before us. Sagain offer my hand, perhaps to be repulsed? 
“Ah, Isabel, this kind gentleman urged me to : Perhaps she would not, a second time, reject my 
ride in his carriage, and I want you to thank ‘ offer. I was now rich, and she poor. It would 
him in my behalf, because you do not know how $ be no sacrifice of principle on my part to offer 
much it has rested me.” 3 to wed the poor school-teacher, although I had 
If I had remained unrecognized by the father, 3 determined never to renew my suit with the 
I could not escape the searching glance of the ; wealthy heiress. It might have been destiny 
daughter. Her quickly changing color indi- ; that decided her to reject my first offer; for had 
cated at once that she knew, or at least sus- {she not done so, I never would have left home 
pected who Iwas. I turned around my carriage, ; and friends to wander in foreign climes in pur- 
sprang out and offered to assist her in, saying, {suit of wealth. I might at this very day hayo 
“Permit me, Miss Hayne—your father is}been groyeling in abject poverty, I would haye 
fatigued, and I will drive you to your home—I been utterly unable to restore the old man and 
shall have ample time to attend to my other! his daughter to their old homestead, as I now 
business afterward.” :fondly hoped to do. Yes, indeed; pride was 
She stammered some excuse; but I insisted conquered, and the principle which had never 
upon her riding, and had the satisfaction of {been quite extinguished within me, but against 
seeing her yield. : which I had battled with might for eight years, 
For a moment I gaye myself up to the happy { at length triumphed. 
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I visited their cottage repeatedly, and assured 
myself that the change in Isabel’s character, 
disposition and manner was deep and radical. 
She no longer had high aspirations; her only 
thought was the comfort of her doting old father. 

At length I offered my hand again, and this 
time I felt no scruples about urging my suit, 
since matters occupied quite a different position 
from that of former years. 

I cannot tell you how happy I was when I 
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{pressed her to my bosom, and knew that she 
was to be mine. If I had loved her in her pride, 
and desired to make her my wife, how much 
more I loved her now in her humility when I 
knew that I could protect her, and restore her 
and her dear, old father to their home again! I 
was indeed happy when I saw her shed such 
copious tears of joy. Ah, thought I, this reta- 
‘liation, this happiness for unhappiness is sweet 
* both to the donor and the recipient. 
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BY HELEN M. EARLE, 





Down, down, 
From the far blue sky, 
On the wings of the wind 
As it glideth by; 
We come to change J 
Earth’s sombre gown 2 ey at 
Of russet brown 
For one more strange, 
More beautiful far, a 
In a robe of white 
She'll be decked to-night, 
And gems shall rest 
On her spotless breast, 
That in splendor would rival a star, 
Tn this gorgeous array 
At break of day, 
The rising sun 
His rays shall fling 
Over the lovely bride 
Of. the Winter King. 


But little ye think who dwell below, 
As ye watch the snow, 
And little ye know 
Of the changes and places we’ye wandered through, 
Ere in such fair form 
We come to you. 


Our native home 
Was the ocean’s foam, 
And ’mid coral groves and jeweled caves 
*Way down where the fathomless ocean laves 
The walls of our beauteous dome, 
Wo chased the mermaid, and followed the sprite 
By the path of light 
That marked their way through the deep; 
Or perchance in repose, 
At the bright day’s closa, 
We would gaze at the Queen of the Night; 
Careering in blue 
With her retinue 
Of stars so gorgeously fair, 
And sometimes we would weep 
As we thought of the places far, far on high, 
Away through the ocean of air, 
‘That could only be viewed by immortal eye. 


But this same beauteous Queen 
(Quite sincerely, I ween,) 


“x Beckoned always “to come up on high,” 
And a fair tale she told 
Of the things she’d unfold 

‘When we came to the far distant sky. 
With this plausible tale 
She would always assail, 
Till at length one bright even 
Up toward the blue Heayen 

We rose on the wings of the wind, 
And when eyening’s first star 
Shone out from afar, 

Old ocean was far, far behind, 
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But fair Luna that night 
Gleamed not on our sight, 
Veiled in clouds was her beautiful face; 
And we wandered in fear 
Through the dark, chilly air, 
‘Till we entered some dismal cold place; 
And ere we wore aware 
Of the deeply laid snare, 
Boreas his cold robe did throw 
Around us, and o’er us, 
Behind us, before us, 
And changed one and all into snow; 
When the morning’s first light 
Next broke on our sight, 
Delighted we gazed on our fair robes of white, 
We went dancing at will 
Through bright regions as still 
As the moonbeains that shine through the soft Summer 
night, 


Now we're journeying home 
rom the sky’s fair blue dome— 
The earth we'll adorn 
or her bridal morn 
Ina robe of the loveliest sheen; 
Then quietly, peacefully sinking to rest, 
We'll wake up the flowers asleep in her breast— 
The Crocus—the Snow-drop—the Primrose of gold— 
The Hyacinth—all their fair leaves shall unfold; 
And soon night’s fair Queen — 
When the Spring cometh on 
With its soft, balmy hours, 
From her throne shall look dewn 
On the earth, clad in flowers. 
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CHAPTER XIII. : ‘Oh, yes, yes—it is so long ago.” 

A year had passed, a long, terrible year, «Then you haye missed me—thanks for 
whose records were better left to perish, 3 that.” 
silently. He took her hand and led her gently down 

The early summer brightened once again over : the steps toward the arbor, where they had sp” 
the old house, and, as of yore, May Lincoln sat $ that pleasant summer evening, which seemed to 
on the yine-wreathed terrace, and watched the 3 May so far back in the past. 
sun go down behind its temple aisles of blue and : May was not looking at her companion, or she 
gold. She was changed—almost sixteen now—; might have seen that he had put off the usual 
poor little May—grown womanly and tall, with $ gaiety which made his face so buoyant and light- 
a sort of anxious shadow dimming the tranquil $ hearted, seemed serious, almost sad. 
beauty of her face. She was looking down the: ‘I like so much to find myself here once 
long avenue dreamily and still, and saw Robert § more,” he said, looking around, ‘‘after all, this 
Lincoln riding toward the house. $ seems to me the only happy valley.” 

“May, dear May! I haye not seen you in}. May smiled, growing glad again as she looked 
such an age; oh, how you are grown, May! you. in his face and met the glance of those clear, 
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look pale too.” $ honest eyes. 
“You almost frightened me, Robert, that is! ‘Now you look like yourself; I know you 
all.” once more.” 
«But you are glad to see me—say that you “Did you fancy me changed?” 
are glad?” i ‘«Changed—that dreadful word! No, I could 
«Always, Robert, always!” $never fancy that! Oh, May, not that! See, I 
“« And Mrs. Davenant, she is well? Have you § want to talk to you, I came here on purpose.” 
seen your guardian lately?” : “What do you mean, Robert? It is you who 


“Not for several weeks. Iam expecting him $ look serious !”’ 
and. oH ; “T was thinking how happy we had been 
She broke off with a little shiver, growing red } here.” 
and pale. ‘‘And did that make you serious?” 
“You certainly are not well, May! They: ‘No, no! But I remember that we had left 
leave you here too much alone, you ought to Sall that far behind—you are almost a2 woman 
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have more society.” : now.” 
‘Oh, I don’t mind; I like the quiet, [am used; ‘‘I am sorry, Robert, I wish we could be chil- 
to it you know.” : ’ dren again, there never will be any happiness 


‘But you were not used to wear that dreary » like that.” 
sort of look—I don’t like it—something is the; ‘But there will, May, if you choose to seek 
matter, May.” Sit! I don’t want to be a child again—I am glad 

‘When I tell you no, Robert! But come into $that you are grown up; there is something I 
the house, Mrs. Davenant will be delighted to 3 have wanted to say to you for such a long, long 
see you back.” 3 time, and I never could!” 

‘<Not just yet, May—come down to the arbor: A womanly consciousness came over her, she 
with me first—don’t you remember the last time $ Jooked down, blushing, but happy, forgetful of 
we sat there, when I read you Walter Seaford’s } everything in the pleasant sound of his voice. 


poems?” 3 «T love you, May, and I think you love me; 
She started, drew a little back, looking at him 3 we are both very young yet, but I want your 

with an eager, inquiring expression. } promise, that as soon as your guardian will con- 
‘Don’t yon remember?” sent, you will marry me.” 
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He paused at the wild entreaty in her voice, 


away the hands which he had been holding, } returned and sat down by her again. 


looked into his face with a frightened gaze, 
striving in vain to speak. 

“May, May, what ails you? You are not 
angry—you do love me—say that this does not 
come from the thought of being my wife.” 

She dropped her poor head upon the rustic 
bench, and hid her face with a burst of low 
weeping. 

“J can’t, I can’t!’ she moaned; ‘‘oh, Robert, 
Iam married already!” 

He regarded her in incredulous astonishment, 
but she still concealed her face in her shining 
hair, weeping silently as before. 

“You must be crazy, May; don’t talk such 
nonsense! I could not jest about a thing like 
that.” 

‘Jest! Does it look as if I were jesting?” 
She threw back her hair and raised her head, ‘J 
tell you that I am married, Robert.” 

He grew pale and sick, there was that in her 
face which made him feel that something terrible 


had happened, but his clear, acute sense refused : 


to credit the tale he had just heard. 

«Tell me all about it, May, I must understand 
everything.” 

“Do not ask me, I can tell you nothing! 
have already broken my word in saying this, 
she answered, sobbing again. 

“JT tell you what it is, May Lincoln,” ex- 
claimed Robert, flushing with indignation, ‘‘if 
you don’t tell me, word for word, all about this 
confounded mystery, I’ll make it worse for those 
who have brought this on you! Now you are 
not married. Don’t tell me that, for I won’t be- 
lieve it, you have taken an oath or some such 
thing, but that is all.” 

“T tell you, Robert, that I am married!” 

He sprang up, as if he would have stood be- 
tween her and some great danger, while his 
truthful face flushed and paled between a stern 
indignation and a great sorrow. 

“To whom, May, to whom?” 

“You must ask nothing more!” 

“Don’t be silly, I will know everything! 
it your guardian—Jeffrys, has he dared?” 

‘“‘No, no, not he!” 

‘“*Who then, tell me, I will know! 
he? When were you married?” 

May only shook her head in answer to his 
rapid questions. 

“Tl find out some way of getting to the bot- 
tom of this affair,” he exclaimed, rushing out of 
the arbor, ‘‘I will, by heaven!” 

“Stop, Robert, stop—come back—do, oh, 


do!” 
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“Then tell me all about it! 
know of it?” 

: “TL will not say another word until you pro- 
* mise me to do nothing—never even to speak of 
3it to any human being until I have given you 
3 permission.” 

§  ‘*I promise—yes—who, who?” 

“Do you remember those poems that we 
read?” 

“It is Walter Seaford—great heaven!” 

’ Don’t grieve, Robert! I didn’t know—tI 
‘hardly understood—it is a year ago—I was so 
$young! We were married, and then he went 
away, I have never seen him since.” 

3 «Where is he now?” 

3 “JT do not even know—he has not once writ- 
sten! Oh, Robert, pity me!” 

: “Do you love him, May?” 

’ ‘J haye only seen him once or twice! I did 
‘not feel unwilling—I did not think much about 
* it until lately, and now: ‘i 

: She bowed her head for a moment, and the 
: hot tears poured scalding upon Robert’s hands. 
% «Don’t cry, May, something can be done! 
$ Perhaps the marriage was not legal?” 

§ J have seen the certificate—I know the 
: clergyman’s name.” 

8 Curse them!—I see it all—it was for the 
$ money—it was your fortune tempted them.” 

3 “Not my guardian—oh, no—I will never be- 
; lieve it! He thought that Mr. Seaford loved me, 
; I know he did.” 

: Robert shook his head. 

: You are so innocent, so unsuspecting; poor 
‘little May! Oh! God will punish them for this 
‘ crime, if it be out of the power of man, But 
‘there is a way—there must be—you were so 
$ young o 

“JT will do nothing, Robert, nothing! 
haps he will never come back.’’ 

‘And you will wear out your youth awaiting - 
his return! No, by heayen, that you shall noé: 
:do! I cannot think yet, my head will be clearer - 
‘py and by—there is some plot and treachery ~ 
’ here.” 

‘None, none! My guardian thought Seaford 
loved me—it may be that he believed so him-- 
self.” : 

“May, you drive me frantic! I don’t know 
what thing—what to do. Heayen help me, Lam 
very, very wretched!” 

There was a sudden noise of wheels, and May 
sprang up looking toward the house which was» 

visible, though the arbor itself was hidden from 
$ view. 


Does Mr. Jeffrys 
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“Tt is my guardian—it is Mr. Jeffrys.” <not—there had been no communication between 
“T can’t see him—I should tear his heart out ; them since that parting in the valley of Cha- 

on the spot! Good bye, May, I will come again, ¢ mouni—but she felt that he was yet alive, mad~- 

kiss me once, just once, at least I can be your g dened perhaps and desperate beneath the long 
brother still!” ‘night through which she still looked up to 

She felt his arms tighten about her waist, the ; heaven, though no star broke the impenetrable 
touch of his lips warm upon her cheek, and he \ darkness which enyeloped her. 

was gone. { He was living still, that she knew. Was he 
The next thing she heard was her own name swith May? No, that she felt to be impossible, 

several times pronounced, it was her guardian’s } then she remembered all that the child herself 

yoice. She tried to move forward, but before’ might be enduring—her little May, whom she 
she could leave the arbor, Mr. Jeffrys entered ; had prayed to and blessed as an angel in heaven! 
it, pale and conyulsed with some strong emo- 3} Even her she could not seek—there was a bar- 
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tion. rier between them impassable as that which 
“‘Come with me, May, quick!” ; separated her from Seaford. There was no help, 
‘‘What has happened—what is it?” no hope, nothing only to endure, to bear on unto 
‘‘Your husband is in America!” the end and trust in the mercy of God.- 


She fell down with a cry. ; The days passed in her northern dwelling; 
‘This is no time for tears or words, May, you $ she was not waiting or expecting anything, but 
s 
é 


must go.” she felt that the end was not yet, she was to 
«To him—go to him?” $ meet Seaford once more; how or when she knew 
«Only for a few moments—go to curse—to hate $ not, but she was to look upon his face again this 
him as I do—yes, as I do!” ‘ side eternity. 


«I cannot move—I shall die, oh, I shall die!” ; The year ended, and she returned to Paris, 
He raised her up, helped her toward the not for herself, but to make some settlements 





house. for her faithful Janet, in case that her own death 
‘Your bonnet—a shawl—anything! We haye $ should occur unexpectedly. 
only time for the train—be quick!” $ One evening she felt unusually depressed, and 
*<He here—here!” Sa strange sort of anxiety came over her, for 
‘eYes, and—but hasten! We will see who { which she was unable to account. She could 
shall conquer—only come, May, come!” s almost have believed that something was about 
$to happen; formerly those presentiments had 
CHAPTER XIV. § never failed to be the premonition of some ill 


We must go back to other characters in our ‘ tidings, but what could occur now—even death 
story, and events which transpired a few weeks ; to herself or the one afar could have nothing of 
previous to those related in the last chapter. § terror in it. 

Catharine Lincoln had returned to Paris at’ As she sat there the door opened, and a visitor 
the close of that year which we left without re-3 entered. Janet was out, and Catharine had not 
cord. She had been for many months in the $ even given orders to deny callers, believing that 
north of Europe—she felt a sense of relief in the $ her arrival in Paris was unknown to her ac- 
companionship of nature and the awful solitude § quaintances. She looked up, not even surprised 
of those mountain passes. How the days drag- 3 or moving from her seat—nothing startled her 
ged on perhaps she herself could hardly pave et 
told. For a season she was ill, watched and She recognized the intruder—it was Duval. 
tended by her faithful Janet, the companion of } ‘‘Are you surprised to see me, Mrs. Graham?” 
her wanderings. At length her very misery he said, advancing toward her. 
forced her into action, and once more she took 3 “No,” and she motioned him to a seat; “I 
up her pen. Even in that hour she did not once 3 believe almost I was expecting you.” 
pray for death, believing that the time would$ «I meant you to be so.” 
come when for the sake of him she had so loved “Then you still exercise your inexplicable 
her life would be valuable. Not that she dreamed $ power over the minds of all whom you ap- 
of happiness—the thought was resolutely put 3 proach?” 
away, and could no more have found a resting- «Even more than formerly!” He brushed 
place in her upright heart than the premedita-{ his hair back from his veined forehead, and 
tion of a great crime, but there might be a day : fastened his burning eyes upon her face. ‘‘You 
when he would have need of her, and she must} are troubled to-night! You do not know the 
live on. Whither Seaford had gone she knew } cause?” > 
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“There can be none—nothing can trouble me i The door opened, but he did not move; a 
now.” : Woman stole across the room and knelt by the 
‘One thing might.” s ‘bed. He opened his eyes and looked at her. 
“What do you mean? What have you heard?”~ «I am mad then,” he said, aloud, ‘utterly 
“Where is Seaford?” Smad! I see Catharine’s face close to my own— 
“That is it! he is ill.” ‘I ean almost feel her breath upon my cheek.” 
“T believe it,” returned Duval. “It is Catharine,” she whispered; ‘it is no 
“But I do not know where he is!” dream, Walter, no frenzy—it is I, Catharine!” 
‘‘America—he sailed not long since.” He raised himself, evincing no surprise, but 
“T must go too—I will leave to-morrow.” looked incredulous still. 
“You are right—I came for that—farewell!” “Put your arms about my neck, let me feel 
He left the room. Catharine hardly perceived » the touch of those lips.” 
his absence, she only knew that the time had j She flung her arms over him and pressed her 
come. Stronger ever came back that strange $ slips upon his forehead—a kiss pure and holy as 
thrill! She knew what it portended—it was a: $ ° that of a guardian angel. 


warning—Seaford had need of her! ; “Catharine, Catharine! Then it is not a 


Catharine trusted so implicitly to that pre- < dream—I am not crazed! Oh! this will be too 
sentiment and to Duyal’s words, that on the: ; terrible if it prove unreal! Speak again—that 
morrow she sailed, following in the track of him 3 yoice—I cannot believe it.’ 
for whom she had lived and suffered so long. s ‘It is I, Walter, itis I! You called me and 1 

In a chamber of the hotel at which he had’ came!” 
descended on landing, Walter Seaford lay feeble “Ay, every night while on those stormy waters 
and wasted from a long protracted illness, $I called upon your name—I bade my spirit seek 

The past year had changed him so much that $ }.yours and summon it—once there was a spell 
he was scarcely to be recognized. He lay back $ upon my soul, which made me believe that you 
upon his pillows, with his hair falling in damp $ $ had heard.” 
masses over his forehead—the temples hollow, : “T did, Walter, it was no delusion, I heard 
and the eyes beneath burning with an unnatural $ and I obeyed.” 
brilliancy, which gave sure evidence of the dis- “Let me sleep, Catharine, I have not closed 
ease that preyed upon his frame. $ my eyes for many nights—I am ill, I think! Let 

He had landed only the day before, and was sme lean my head upon your shoulder—I can 
not yet able to quit his chamber, or even the ; sleep so.” 
bed upon which he had thrown himself for a ’ She lifted his head, wrapped his dressing- 
little rest. ’ gown more closely about his form and sat sup- 

As he looked back upon the past year, he be-$ $ porting him, while he dropped gradually away 
lieved that he had been wholly mad—the fabled into a tranquil slumber. 
wanderer of all time had not held a more rest-$ «{ shall find you when I wake, Catharine?” 
less course than he. From clime to clime he : ‘Here while you need my care, beloved,” 
had fled—not daring to allow himself a moment? : “It will not prove a dream like the rest? 
for reflection—only hastening on with a smoth- ‘Do you not feel the clasp of my arms—my 
ered moan upon his lips and at his heart. : kiss on your forehead? Sleep, Walter, it is no 

He had striven to die, not from a cowardly } dream.” 
dread to face the ills of life, but from a mad $ ‘Perhaps I may die here,” he said, after a 
desire to endure at least another form of torture, pause; ‘that would be too great a blessing—but 
He had borne so much that he longed for a new $ $ let us hope it.” 
phase of anguish, even that would have been as “Ay,” she replied, without a sigh, “Jet us 
relief—there is a dead level of suffering which § hope it! My poor song bird, they have broken 
is harder to bear than the most poignant pangs § oe wings, but the tones hushed here will 
of a new misery. sound the sweeter in heaven.” 

But there was no refuge—no iter geeoiieth & “Are you singing, Catharine?” 
had no cure, and no voice came from the beyond NOL? 
to bid him hope. “Tt is only that your voice is so soft—I am 

There he lay, not sleeping, but unable to going to sleep now.” 
arise, though he was not conscious of physical His eyes closed, his breath came even and un- 
pain, and he had so long counted the pulsations 3 disturbed, and still Catharine sat clasping him 

of his heart that their added beating was un- 3 in her arms, breathing only a prayer of thanks- 
© nica < giving that the appointed moment had come, 
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and that she had once more found the only com- 3 tering in a tone which did not reach her ear; 
panion which her soul had met upon its whole; ‘we shall see now—oh, Catharine, woman, I 
pilgrimage. ‘can crush you this time! This girl that you 
: : believed dead—this sister so long sought—meet 
CHAPTER XV. Sher now—stand face to face with her—I oppose 
May and her guardian made that hurried ride ; it no longer—meet—meet!” 
almost in silence. She asked no other ques-{ That was a terrible face, but May could not 
tions, for the railway carriage was filled with see it, and it was well; the sight of it would 
people, and in her excitement it seemed that : have haunted her for weeks like a nightmare. 
every eye was fixed upon her. Mr. Jeffrys; ‘‘Are you rested, May, are you strong?” The 
volunteered no remark, sitting upright and stern, : yoice was more icy than before—rage itself in 
still pale from the icy gust of passion which had ¢ that man’s bosom was cold as Alpine snow, but 
swept over his features on first encountering the 3 as dangerous as its avalanche. 
girl. There was a sort of steely glitter in his$ ‘But you wished to tell me something— 
hard eyes, and a peculiar contraction of the thin 3 you——” 
lips, which to one who had studied his face’ ‘Of your husband—you shudder at the word, 
See) a ints baer WGHLrG ban 98> 
. = 3 ’ : . 
were moved, but it could have been no general} ‘Will you be a child forever? Rouse up, it 
feeling which paled his countenance into that Sis time to prove yourself a woman and to act.” 
6 P ; 3 ; J 
frozen hardness. ; ‘cA child—would that I werel No, Mr. Jef- 
On descending at the station, they entered a \ frys, you have taken my childhood from me—it 
carriage and drove away, but neither spoke } is gone forever.” 
until they drew up before the private entrance ; «Tt was his work—all his, and he is here now 
of a hotel. May began to tremble as Mr. Jeffrys § to insult and outrage you—in his very chamber 
gave her his arm. Sis the woman for whom he has renounced you.” 
«Tg it here?” she asked, ‘‘is it here?” She started back, looking in his face, scarcely 
He led her into the house in silence, gave some | able in her innocence to comprehend the mean- 
; 
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directions to a servant, and they were left alone. } ing of his words. 
“Are we to wait for him here?” May ques- “He is married again?” she said, ‘‘and I— 
tioned, in the same frightened voice, what is to become of me?” 
‘No, we will go to him in a few moments, but ‘‘Married—no, no, a lighter and a pleasanter 
I have something to say to you first.” tie! Can’t you understand? I tell you that he 
“Let me sit down—I am very weak.” has forsaken you, his wedded wife, for a bad, 
He gave her a seat, said a few consoling ’ miserable woman; that he loves her, and will 
words, but there was no softness in his tones, 3 bring shame on you to gratify her malice.” 


no sympathy in his face. ¢ My, Jeffrys!” The crimson rushed up to 
“J am ready,” May said, after a little, “I can 3 her forehead, and the horror, half understood, 
go now.” S proke from her dilated eyes. ‘‘Let me go, Mr. 


She was trembling so violently that she could ; Jeffrys, let me go! This is no place for me— 
scarcely stand. Mr. Jeffrys turned quickly upon 3 why have you brought me here?” 
her “Stop! You must see him—stand face to face 
«This is not joy—you are not longing for this $ with her.” 
meeting?” «And you married me to him—oh, Mr. Jef- 
“Joy, joy! Oh, Mr. Jeffrys, why was this 3 frys! But no, no, I did not mean that—you did 
thing done?—what is to become of us all?” snot know him—you thought all for the best! 
“Tush, child, don’t be girlish now! Can you $ Only take me away—do take me away, Mr. Jef- 
be strong enough for that which I wish you to : frys!” 
do?” «Come to him first—come!” 
«What, what?” She cowered down in her seat, quaking be- 
“Do you know who is with your husband at neath that terrible revelation which had put 
this moment—nursing him—fondling him?” he 8 another gulf between her and the pure ignor- 
hissed from between his clenched teeth. Sance of her girlhood. He caught her hand, 
“Husband, my husband!” she gasped, only ; and the pressure of his fingers made her shiver 
conscious that he had spoken those words. $ anew. 
“Yes, your husband, and with him——” he’ «You must see him, you must cast them both 
broke off abruptly and turned from her, cat, 2 Off forever.” & 
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“Both! Who is this woman?—what is she 
doing there?” 

“Come look her in the face, and I will tell you 
her name—ay, I will tell you,” and he ground 
his teeth like a wild animal crunching its prey. 

‘“But he was my husband—he swore it! Tell 
me that it is not true, Mr. Jeffrys, only prove 
that he is not my husband, and let me go 
away.” 

“T tell you that you were lawfully married— 
he can neither disown nor break the tie. You 
must go with me—come!” 

She struggled no longer—her eyes, purple 
with fear and pain, her bosom heaving with dry 
sobs, but she suffered him to draw her along 
until they reached the door. 

“And after,” broke suddenly from her con- 
tracted lips, ‘‘after?” 

“After—what do you mean?” 

“When I haye seen him—when we have parted 
—what am I to do then?” 

He shrunk for an instant beneath the look in 
her eyes, but the thirst for vengeance which had 
grown the master passion in his soul and swal- 
lowed up all other sentiments, dispelled the brief 
emotion. 

‘‘We shall see—follow me, May—follow me!” 

Walter Seaford had just awakened from the 
tranquil slumber into which he had sunk a few 
hours before—the first untroubled rest that he 
had known for months, Catharine was sup- 
porting him in her arms, his head lying upon 
her shoulder, and her hair mingling with his 
darker locks as she bent over his forehead. 

He woke without a start, looking round for an 
instant in the belief that he was dreaming still. 

‘Walter!’ she whispered, ‘‘ Walter!” 

A glow of joy broke over his whole face, and 
his feverish eyes softened into a beautiful calm. 

«Then I was not dreaming! Catharine, my 
Catharine, you are really here.” 

‘Why were you lying in this room alone, 
Walter ?—where are your attendants?” 

“JT don’t remember, darling—have you been 
here long? Have I been asleep or sick?—is the 
night over?” 

“Tt is hardly dark yet, you have slept for 
several hours.” 

“And in your arms! You will not leave me 
again, Catharine—never, never?” 

“Not till you are well. But where is—May, 
your wife, you know?” 

“‘May?—oh, yes, little May! Don’t let her 
come here—this is no place for her—poor May!” 

“Does any one know that you are here, Wal- 
ter?” 

“No one—don’t tell them, dear—we will be 
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3 by ourselves, for you will stay with me, Catha- 
‘ rine—you won’t leave me?” 
$I have promised—did I ever break my word 
with you? But you must lie down now; you are 
; ill, Walter, and I must send for a physician.” 
3 TJ will not see him—I do not choose to get 
$ well—you will go away if I do.” 
3 ‘Walter, my Walter!’”? she murmured, sooth- 
ing him again with her gentle yoice and caress. 

‘Where have you been so long, Catharine ?— 
what did you do after we parted?” 

**T have waited for you to summon me,” she 

$ said, “I knew that you would haye need of me, 
3 it was for this God bade me live.” 
s “And you did for my sake? Oh, Catharine, 
‘I was mad—weak—cowardly! TI tried to die, 
3 put death would not take me; I know why now, 
I was to see you again—but oh, it was hard, 
very hard!” 

‘‘Never mind—it is over; let us think no more 
of the past, has not the present been given us?” 
$ But the future, Catharine, the future?” 
«We have none on this earth—hereafter and 
in another world!” 

«Ay, tell me that, make me believe it!” 
“You do—there is no doubt in your soul, Wal- 
S ter, it is only this troubled human heart which 
Series out in its anguish and refuses to have 
S faith.” 
$ ‘With you near me I ean believe—but oh, the 
‘weeks and months of darkness and despair! I 
‘ have been mad, Catharine, help me to think so, 
bring me back to my old self by your presence.” 
8 He struggled up from the pillow where she 
¢had placed his head, reaching forth his arms 
{ with a gesture of entreaty. She bent over him 
anew, speaking his name and striving to quiet 
Shim with her yoice. There was a sound without 
$—a quick step—the door opened, and Mr Jef- 
$frys appeared before them like some evil spirit 
; come to mar their happiness. Catharine shrunk 
stoward the bed—the sight of that man over- 
powered her. Walter saw who it was—sprang 
almost from the couch, exclaiming, 

“Take that man away, he shall not come here 
—he has tortured me enough, at least I will dio 
in peace.” 

“And this girl,” returned Mr. Jeffrys, draw- 
2ing May into the room, smiling the while his 
: cold, terrible smile; ‘‘this girl, shall she be 
driven away also—your wife—your own lawful 
wife?” 

“May,” murmured Walter, sinking back, over 
come by weakness and the violence of his emo- 
tions, ‘‘poor little May!” 

“Ay, May!” hissed Mr. Jeffrys, drawing her 
forward still, while she looked from one to 
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another in mute horror that found no yent in «And the woman who has thrust herself be- 

words. \ tween your heart and that of your wife,” broke 
Catharine had started at the sound of that? in Mr. Jeffrys. 

name—her arms were extended—her eager eyes 3 You will not believe this, May, you do not— 

fixed on that face which had been so long en-} listen to me—oh, believe your sister!” 

grayed upon her soul—an indistinct murmur { ‘You are not my sister!” exclaimed May, 

escaped her lips, and she seemed ready to fall} rousing herself from that stupor of horror; ‘I 

at the feet of the shrinking girl, will never believe it—never! I am going now— 
«And you, madam!” continued Mr. Jeffrys; 3 Mr: Seaford, I shall neyer trouble you again— 

“do you recognize this face?—do you know § farewell.” 

whom I have brought here? Come forward,} ‘Stop, May, stop!” 

May Lincoln—Mrs. Seaford, stand face to face The woman’s yoice was like a wail above the 

with your sister and the mistress of your hus- ; dead; she caught the hem of the girl’s mantle 

band!” ‘and would have detained her, but May wrenched 


“Liar!” exclaimed Walter, struggling again it from her grasp and hurried toward the door. 
> 








to rise, but falling back helpless and exhausted. ‘‘T have nothing to say to you—I do not know 
Catharine did not speak—her arms dropped § you, madam—how dare you speak my name?” 

to her side—she looked blasted by those horrible : ‘Come back, May,” pleaded Walter, ‘that 

words. ‘demon has done this! It is your sister—pure 
“Do you hear, May? Your sister, degraded, $ and good!” 

lost—the base companion of that man.” May looked in Mr. Jeffrys’ face with her wild 
“Sister—my sister!” moaned the girl, “I ; eyes, 

have no sister—take me away, Mr. Jeffrys, take$ ‘‘Contradict that,” she said, with a choking 

me away.” < sob, though she had lost all power to weep, 
She clung to him as if she would have forced § «tell me that it is false.” 


him from the chamber, shrouding her face = “She is your sister, May,” he returned, ‘‘come, 
g 
3 
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cher hands to shut out the objects before her ? leaye her to her shame.” 
gaze. “My sister! my sister!” 

Catharine did not move; through her parted § “He separated us, May,” moaned Catharine, 
lips came the same broken murmur, but more ; ‘che tore you from me—I believed you dead and 
clear and distinct, $ with our angel mother in heaven.” 

“May, little May!” ‘‘Her own wickedness separated you, May,” 

“Who spoke my name?—whose voice is that? 3 cried her guardian; ‘‘her dying husband cursed 
Mr. Jeffrys, speak, what does this mean?” her! erased her name from his will.” 

“Tt is I, May, your sister, Catharine!” Walter Seaford had struggled in vain for many 

‘Oh, no, no,’”’ she shrieked, with a gesture of moments to rise, but those fiendish words so 
loathing; “I had a sister, but this is not she— maddened him that he sprang from the bed and 
come away, Mr. Jeffrys, come!” grasped the man in his fevered hold, his long, 

‘You see, madam!” said the tormentor, “lost } thin fingers clutching the throat of his opponent. 
—ruined—disgraced—even this girl casts you} Mr. Jeffrys shook him off, for he was weak as 
off forever.” $a child, and Catharine aided him back to the 

‘She does not, she will not!” cried Catha- : couch. Mr. Jeffrys followed, bent over the pil- 
rine, roused to utterance by his mocking words. } low and whispered in his ear. 

‘‘May, that man has deceived you—leave him, 3 Walter covered his fase with a moan of an- 
come with me, May, come!” guish, writhing upon the bed like a wounded 

‘cAnd share her husband@’s loye with you,” } bird struggling beneath the fascination of some 
returned Mr. Jeffrys, laughing again. deadly serpent. 

‘Listen to me, May,’ for the girl had re- ‘Wretch, you are killing him!” shrieked 
treated step by step as Catharine approached, } Catharine, pushing him off. ‘Go—leaye us— 
flinging out her hands to keep her aloof. ‘‘May, ‘ you shall not torture him!” 
remember your childhood, remember my love!’ During that moment which seemed an eter- 
Walter, speak to her, contradict this slander— nity, May was crouching close to the door, 
Walter, Walter!” ‘ watching the scene with her frenzied eyes, long- 

He heard her yoice—it would almost have } ing to fly, but without strength to move from the 
roused him from the insensibility of death. $ spot. 

“May,” he said, ‘‘little one, come here—come ; “Come, May,” and Mr. Jeffrys returned to 
close, this is Catharine, your sister.” Sher side, aiding her to rise. ‘*You have seen 
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them both—husband and sister! Catharine Lin- “The hour is come,’ he whispered, ‘I swore 
coln, there is no escape this time, your husband’s 3 to be revenged—I will keep my oath!” 
weakness saved you from disgrace before, but} He hurried to May, and would have borne her 
now I will drag your name through every tri-$ from the room, but Catharine followed, clinging 
bunal in the land, and make your infamy so ; to his arm and striving to thrust him aside, 
public that you dare not eyen walk the open 3 uttering still that name, 
streets!” $  ‘‘May—sister—sister!” 
° 

“May!” she pleaded, not heeding his words, The poor girl struggled against the whirl of 
and striving to make one last appeal that should agony which was bearing away her senses, and 
move the creature for whom she had endured go § turned her white face upon the speaker. 
much; ‘‘in our mother’s name hear me!” “T forgive you,” she gasped, ‘‘pray to God 
» “I cannot—I dare not! Let me go—let me: for pardon, but I will never see you again!” 
go!” Her head fell upon Mr. Jeffrys’ shoulder, and 

“You shall listen—I am your sister, I cared {he bore her away, leaving Catharine still upon 
for you in your childish years i 3 ; the threshold of the chamber, her arms extended 

“And since, why did you leave me 2—where $ toward them, her lips moving in a vain attempt 
have you been?” : to articulate that name. 

May spoke the words brokenly, her head} When May recovered, she was in her guar- 
averted, unable to realize anything except that $ dian’s house, but that transient waking only 
this woman was there between her and the man ; gave place to the incoherent ravings of a brain 
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whom she had married. : < fever, from which it seemed impossible for one 
“T have been away, I was seeking you! This § $ so young and frail to recover. 
man made me believe that you were dead.” ; For many moments Catharine remained stand- 


“It is only a falsehood with the rest,” said‘ ing where they had left her. At length a low 
Mr. Jeffrys. ‘¢May, she had gone with her lover, § moan from the bed aroused her; she remembered 
not this man, but another; she has lived an in-{ then that her duty lay there, and closing the 
famous life, and now she shall reap the conse- $ door she went back to Walter’s side. He was 


quences of her own sin.” $ S just recovering from that long swoon, and call- 
‘‘Say no more!” and May clasped her hands 3 ing feebly upon her name. 
to her head as if to shut out his words; ‘““Ican} ‘I am here,” she said, ‘‘be calm, Walter, I 


s 
bear no more! Go back, madam, go back to} am here.” 


that man for whom you have destroyed your} ‘What has happened ?—was that man here?” 
‘ 


sister.” 2 ‘He has just gone—oh, Walter, he has taken 
“May, he is sick, dying, perhaps—he lies { May with him!” 
there now pale and insensible—have mercy, : She sank down by the bed, hiding her face in 
have mercy !’’ the folds of the counterpane, endeavoring even 
‘Oh, my God, protect me, they will drive me in that moment to change the moan of anguish 
mad!” cried May, yielding for the first time to$ which broke from her heart into a prayer for 
a burst of insane weeping. ‘Mr. Jeffrys, let me § resignation and repose. 
believe her—do not curse them!” 3 Walter laid his hand softly upon the golden 
“She relents—she does believe!” exclaimed } hair he loved so well, and a few tears wrung 
Catharine. ‘Come, May, sister, leave this bad} from his weakness coursed down his cheeks. 
man, come to me, come!” { ‘Bear up a little longer for my sake, Catha- 
Mr. Jeffrys caught the sobbing girl and drew 3 rine,” he said, ‘‘you will not fail me now.” 
her away. She rose, with the prayer still on her lips, 
‘Will you be deceived eyen now,” he ex-$very pale, but strong and uncomplaining. 
claimed, ‘‘after all that you have seen?” «The end will come,’ she said, ‘‘at least we 
‘“‘T do not know—oh, I cannot understand!” ? are together!” 
“They are guilty, May, cast them off forever! ‘« Together,” he repeated, ‘‘at last, together!” 
That woman is your husband’s companion—she ‘We must go away from here, Walter, as soon 
lives with him—takes the place that you should sas you can travel; we will find some quict nook 
occupy!” $in the country, and I will nurse you well again.” 
May fled toward the door with a despairing? ‘My blessing, my angel, my own Catharine!” 
ery. 3 “Try and sleep now, Walter, you must get 
‘Sister, sister!’? moaned Catharine, and Mr. : strength so as to bear a journey.” 
Jeffrys looked in her face with his terrible § “Yes, we will go! Poor, little May, will she 
& sneer. ¢ neyer know the truth—oh, that man, that man!” 
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“This cannot last always, Walter, I am sure § the maddest moments of mere passion could have 
it cannot—but it is hard to bear, very hard!’ ; been. Her grand, far-looking soul found an en- 

She put her arms about his neck, tearless } tire communion with that of the man to whom 
and still, and sat watching as before, while she {she had become more than a ministering angel, 
soothed him to slumber with the melody of her : and there came no thought to trouble her re- 
voice. ‘pose. Walter seemed gradually wasting away— 
3 he believed it to be death, but Catharine thought 

CHAPTER XVI. 3 otherwise, though she could almost have prayed 

Tuny went away from that crowded city, } that such consummation might be granted. She 
where no breath of free air came to cool the $ was stronger for herself than him; her own suf- 
fevered brow of the suffered—away into the $ ferings were nothing when compared with the 
quiet of the country, and the repose of a soli- remembrance of that which he had undergone 
tude so complete that it seemed almost never to ; during their separation. 
haye been broken. $ There was a small room at the back of the 

It was a secluded yalley shut in by a belt of $ house, which was Walter’s favorite apartment. 
great trees and hills from the bustling world, so} Every morning Janet wheeled his easy-chair 
peaceful and calm that the most troubled soul { near the open windows that looked out upon a 
must haye found rest from association with it. $ ; little break in the garden where the grass formed 

There was a small village where a continual § a natural lawn, with a single weeping willow 
Sabbath seemed to eee single street of prim } : ‘ ewaying its silvery tote to a fro in the 
houses, but so hidden in trees that they looked § $ sunlight. Walter loved to sit there and look out 
not unpicturesque. The dwelling which old} on the warm glow which chased the shadows 
Janet had chosen was a perfect bird’s-nest of a : over the a he had grown to dread the 
place; a quaint, rambling cottage covered with $ gloom; and the twilight, which had been his 
balconies and porches, where the creeping roses } favorite hour during their sojourn in Paris, filled 
grew in unpruned luxuriance, with many cor- 8 him with a wild melancholy, which even Catha- 
nered rooms filled with the fragrance of the § srine’s presence could scarcely dispel. There 
blossoms swept in at the open windows by every : was @ rave, old doctor who braili him daily, 
passing breeze. The house stood far back from} but he troubled him with few remedies and no 
the street, in a garden which had been left to : advice, so for Catharine’s sake Walter managed 
run wild, until it had become a wilderness of $ to support his visits with a certain degree of 
fruit trees and flowers. 3 patience. 

It was in this spot that those two took refuge 3 ~ They spoke little of the past, those two; Wal- 
from the fierce strife and terrible billows which $ ter’s malady rendered him so excitable that 
they had combatted so long. Whether it was to § : Catharine avoided every subject which could 
become a place of rest, or only a temporary {cause him the least agitation. ‘The physicians 
haven which must soon be left behind, they did ; whom she consulted before leaving the city, had 
not pause to question; they had suffered so much § declared that any sudden shock would prove 
that they snatched thankfully at the faintest ray } fatal; yet that Helo and ill as he was, hee and 
of sunshine, and warmed their tired hearts in it, : the most perfect repose might restore him, since 
lest it should fade before a single reflection of § his physical ailment had been produced almost 
its glory could brighten over those chilled pulses. ily oy the mental abeasoaeett under which 

Walter was able to rise from hi 3 ¢ 
could neither wall ast ah Senuatindie ; pecitontiianncacrend him, forgetful of her- 
the slightest occupation; could only lie dreamily } self, wearing the pleasant smile that he loved, 
during the long hours of those summer days 3 cheerful and hopeful always. The days passed 
with Catharine seated by his side, talking to 3 ; on—those long, golden summer days—and they 
him in her low, sweet voice, reading to him pas- $ ; had been a fortnight in that quiet spot. At first 
sages from the old poets that he loved, or sooth- } Walter was unable to leave his bed, and after 
ing him with her smiles of consolation, when $ that he go firmly believed himself a dying man, 
some waye from the past would dash its chill} that he asked only to find her by his side, and 
bitterness across his soul. ‘his only prayer was that he might drift out into 

And in all this I aver there was no touch of } eternity with her hand still clasped in his. 


human weakness, no leaning toward human: They did talk of the future—not a future upon 


% 
frailty. That woman was so far lifted above ; this earth—but of that which shall come when 
the coarseness of earthly natures, that to her ‘these struggling souls break into the morning 


the hours thus spent were fuller of bliss than ‘ of the hereafter. The thought was full of peace 
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and beauty to Walter; he might understand {written page, The furrows on his brow grew 
nothing of the questions mooted by theologians, $ deeper, and a stern indignation gathered over 
or of the cold, orthodox heaven which they pic- ‘his features. Some broken exclamation warned 
ture, but his broad poet vision looked fur be- 3 the deacons that it contained tidings of import- 
yond, and his spirit rested tranquilly upon the $ ance, but by no means pleasurable ones, and 
hope it found. : they waited with impatience while the old man 
But the man who had wrought them so much ‘re-read the epistle, always with increased excite- 
suffering had not yet completed his work, and $ ment, 
Mr. Jeffrys never relinquished a project of ven- ‘ ‘My friends,” he said, at length, ‘our breth- 
geance until his thirst had been satisfied to the : ren were right—these strangers are children of 
utmost. i ‘iniquity. Two fugitives have hidden themselves 
While May remained ill and insensible at his $ in our village, the man leaving a fond wife to 
house, he had been close upon the track of his spine and die, while he yields himself to the 
two victims, weaving about them the meshes of ‘ caresses of this Delilah,” 
his plots, and preparing to plant another poisoned 3 When the matter was fully explained, and the 
arrow in the hearts which he had so tortured and $ letter read in council, it was determined that 
wrung, i they should act upon the moment. They left 
The third week of their sojourn in that quiet $ the house, that little band of stern men in whose 
place commenced, and the curiosity of the village $ veins the puritan blood and puritan prejudices 
gossips had become strongly excited concerning § flowed uncontaminated, and walked in solemn 
the mysterious strangers. : procession toward the cottage. It is a strange 
Here they lived, never moving out, and the § thing to notice how little the descendants of 
two domestics, a cross old Scotch woman, and a $ those stern old pilgrims have changed! The 
man seryant equally uncommunieatiye, seemed 3 leaders of one of the colony churches never 
as little inclined to society as their employers. ’ moved more unrelentingly toward the dwelling 
The religious people of the little New England : of some excommunicated Quaker, or old grand- 
village were solely perplexed, and one or two of § dame accused of witchcraft, than those men to- 
the more prominent members of the church, sug- $ ward the quiet retreat, where, during the past 
gested to the minister that it was his duty to in-? weeks, those troubled souls had found such pro- 
quire into the affair, and there were even some $ found rest. 
vague hints that it was a case which might well $ The old parson marched at their head, a fit 
occupy the attention of the select men of the $type of the men who in by-gone times went to 
town. s battle with a prayer, and deemed they were 
The old parson had opposed this—a rigid, ‘doing God service in putting to death all who 
Calvinistic Presbyterian, but with a heart which § differed in belief from themselves. The deacons 
beat more kindly under his worn bosom than he $ followed side by side, no one speaking, but 
himself dreamed. So the affair rested, though i stalking on, determined and grim, while the vil- 
there were numerous tea drinkings given where $ lagers looked out from their windows to see 
the subject was frecly discussed, and the men in $ them pass, and a troop of little urchins playing 
power sorely blamed for their negligence. One} about the school-house, hovered along in their 
day, there met at the old-fashioned parsonage $ wake to find out the meaning of this unusual 
house a company of the deacons of the church, § solemnity. 
who were also among the select men, dropping in ’ They reached the gate of the cottage, opened 
almost by accident to visit their pastor. While $ it and passed in, each wearing a sort of horrified 
they sat there, conversing among other things ‘sanctity, which would haye been singularly im- 
of the strangers, concerning whom eyen the yil-§ posing to the common herd of parishioners had 
lage doctor could give no information, for a phy- § they witnessed it. Yet they did this thing in 
sician had been employed from ten miles away, ¢ the honesty of their hearts, acting up to the pre- 
a letter was brought in and given to the clergy- ‘ cepts of the sect in which they had been reared, 
man. He took it, and seeing that the writing $ even ag their fathers before them, ; 
was unknown to him, began turning the epistle ; The hall door was open, and Janet Brown was 
over in his hand, the invariable habit of persons 3 sweeping away the rose-leaves which had blown 
to whom letters are unaccustomed visitants. 3 over the porch. She paused in her occupation, 
At length, when one of the deacons suggested 3 and recognizing the minister, dropped a low 
that he might find it more satisfactory to read 3 courtesy with the true reverence of a Scotch 
the contents, he broke the seal, adjusted his $ Presbyterian. 
‘spectacles, and began to peruse the clearly ‘I wish, my good woman,” said the clergyman, 
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in his hardest voice, while his companions waited 
a little in the rear, one old deacon absorbed in 
silent prayer, ‘‘I wish to speak with the man 
who resides here.” 
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s “I tell you that I will enter; this is a house 
of iniquity, and I come to warn all herein of the 
wrath, human and divine, which is at hand.” 

“Good Lord!” cried Janet, dropping her 


‘‘He is very sick, sir, and cannot be fashed : broom, ‘‘the man is daft, clean daft—a raigulax 


with secing any one.” 

“Then the other person 

‘Do you mean the lady?” interrupted Janet, 
somewhat forgetting her respect in the indigna- 
tion she felt at hearing her mistress styled a 
person. ‘Then you can’t see her either, sir.” 

“Let me pass, woman,” said the minister, set- 
ting his stick firmly down; ‘I have come here 
in the exercise of my duty, and I must speak 
with the person who is within.” 

‘Indeed then, there’s no person that you'll 
need to meddle with,” returned Janet, in a 
louder voice, ‘‘and parson though ye be, V’ll 
just say good morning io you and them that’s 
in your company.” 

She would have closed the door in his face, 
but he held it back with his stout cane, while 
the little band of deacons fairly groaned in pious 
forror. 








Bedlamite.” 

“Peace, woman, and let us pass; we must 
speak with the female; our village shall mo 
longer harbor the depraved and sinful.” 

«‘Amen!” was the involuntary response from 
the head deacon, accustomed to complete the 
inister’s prayers with this confirmation. 

Janet looked from one to another, and her 

$ wrath waxed hotter still. 

’ «Pll tell ye what,” she exclaimed, ‘‘you’re 

s just a set of heathens and no better.” 

$ ‘Put her aside,” exclaimed one of the select 

\ men. ‘Woman, we are servants of the law as 
’ well as servants of our Lord, and in the name 
of the law I command you to stand aside.” 

; His yoice was raised to a higher pitch with 

S every succeeding word, till it sounded through 
‘ the hall with an ominous tone. 

(T0 BE CONCLUDED.) 
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Ir is pleasant to labor, with hearty good will— 
When the nerve is steady, and strong, and still; 
When the step is firm, and the heart is freo, 

As the dancing waves of the dark, blue sea; 

When out o’er creation, in glad surprise, 

The young soul looks from the bold, bright eyes; 
When the limb has no languor—the soul no stain— 
It is pleasant to labor for future gain. 


Tt is pleasant to labor, when sad—oppressed 
With a fitful demon of wild unrest; 

When the harp is unswept, and the song unsung, 
And the soul to carth’s music is all unstrung; 
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When the waves of life’s ocean, with madd’ning roir, 
Break sullen and dark, on some desolate shore; 

It is pleasant to labor—forgetting the pain— 

Of the stranded heart—or the shipwrecked famo. 


It is pleasant to labor! pure eyes from above, 
Look down on our labors for those we love; 

The soul may be weary—the arm may be weak— 
The brow may be furrowed, and pallid the cheek; 
The step infirm—and the heart all tried 

With the vexing cares which our lives betide; 

Yet the angels smile, when our strength we prove, 
In undying labor, for those we love. 
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Sweet dreamer! thou fairy-like maiden, 
My thoughts circle fondly to thee: 
And swiftly, as when heavy laden 
With nectar flies homeward the bee, 
Come memories yet as enchantingly near 
As when thy charmed presence had rendered them doar. 


Aud didst by that sweet, timid token, 

The quaint, blushing language of flowers, 
Seem prophetic of words yet unspoken; 

Of happy and swift-winged hours 
All too brief for remembrance, for mem’ry to me 
Tas left but the impress of joy and of thee! 


The romance of poetry lingers 
And clusters about all thy thought, 
While deft and invisible fingers 
In magical genius have wrought 
A device so rare, that affection might claim 
A hope of a dream that dare not have a name. 


Were that hope but a dreamless delusion, 
*Twere yet cherished sacredly dear; 

And the rose which with softest confusion, 
In the fragrance and bloom of the year, 

Had wafted a message yet near to my heart, 


: 
s 
: 
: 
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§ 
> Will be treasured though fragrance and bloom should depart, 
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BY MARY J. CROSSMAN. 





‘‘NeLiy, what’s the matter?” 3 the new coach; we shall dine at the Mountain 
“Nothing,” was the somewhat hesitating re- ; House, spend an hour or two enjoying the grand 

ply. ; scenery thereabouts, inhale the clear, bracing 
“Had you any bad news from home?” air, and look again upon the waters of the Hud- 
“N—o.” son. 


‘Oh, well; cheer up then, I can’t have yous ‘You spoke of W——. That has all passed 
looking so soberly,” and the young husband put § by, and doubtless, as simple Hannah used to say, 
back the hair from her forehead, and looked ten- $I shall have to ‘dance in the brass kettle!’ Well, 
derly upon the face usually so bright and cheery. 2 so let it be—we must all fulfill our destiny, and 

Their eyes met, and the deep yearning, the 3 you know there must needs be some dear aunty 
dewy sadness which Nelly would have hidden ; to rock the cradle, and bear about spacious, well- 
in her heart, if she could, smote him painfully; ; filled pockets to the utter delight of children. 
aye, even wonderingly—for this was the first “The last day of my journey brought me into 
cloud that had obscured their domestic happi- < company with a gentleman bound for the same 
ness. {depot as myself. He kindly took the oversight 

‘“‘Here’s the new book you’ve been wanting, } of my trunks, was very gentlemanly, and his 
just published, and they say it’s very interest-} whole appearance was so faultless that no one 


ing.” s could justly have indulged a suspicion against 
“Much obliged, Ralph, you were very kind to{ him, ‘Then the mutual acquaintance of our 
get it.” * friend Nellie placed us on more familiar ground; 


‘*And now I must go back to the office for two 3 strange as it may appear, I said nothing of your 
hours—try and cheer up, won’t you? I’m sorry } marriage, and he, having been long absent, was 
to go, but do the best you can, darling. Good-$in ignorance of the fact. Well, he called on us 
bye.” a (f e. your mother and myself) to-day, and I 

“Good-bye.” $ know there is a great sorrow on his heart. Is 

Poor Nelly! she wished it were four hours i it connected with yourself? Remember I shall 
instead of two, a week or two weeks, long enough } shrive you with all the dignity of a real con- 
at least for her mind to resume its usual balance. } fessor. 

She saw her husband’s form retreating through ‘Said gentleman has very expressive eyes, 
the foliage, heard the street gate swing to its ‘ usually quite mirthful—but the least reference 
latch, but sat long afterward by the open win- {to you casts such a shade over them, an expres- 
dow, fixedly, as if heavy fetters bound her. The ‘sion of anguish almost, controlled only by strong 
new volume lay in her lap unopened, the echo, $ effort. I suspect that hitherto you have rejected 
“Cheer up, Nelly,” sounded dimly in ‘her ear, : him, He visits the city next week. 

and the voice of her heart was like that of aj ‘Papa and Sarah go south in a few days and 
stricken dove. She drew from her pocket the$stop for me. But I’ll not tire you longer, so 
letter and read again. § good-bye for to-day. 

* «Hoping to see you soon, I remain, now as 
ever, truly and affectionately yours, 

Jennin Wanworru.” 


Himusrpz Corragn, June 14th, 18—. 

“Dear Nenrr—You may be assured that 
after drifting about so long, I am very happy $ 
to cast anchor in the placid waters of your own} Poor Nelly! how her head ached as she laid 
home-harbor, twenty miles or more inland. It ; aside the letter! Tow the strong impulses of 
is lonely here without you, that’s true—but even $ her nature in their wild uprisings threw off the 
your absence couldn’t hinder the fulfillment of present and reproduced the past! 

promise made at the Springs last summer. } Six years ago that June she had last seen 

could fill a volume for you, Nellie, but next. Allyn Ames. He was then a youth of eighteen, 
week we are coming to see you, as your mother} with a visionary cast of mind, and an active, 
purposes to go then. Billy will drive us out in § restless, and adventurous spirit. 
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So, it was not strange, that after a two years’ ; and second year of his absence. Then came a 
companionship with sines and cosines, tangents § ‘long silence, then a sad report of death at the 
and cotangents; cases—dative, accusative and } hands of savages, which circumstances con- 
ablative; cases—disciplinable, suspendable, &c., ’ firmed, 
he should grow weary, and, at length, turn his? The third, fourth and fifth years went by, and 
back upon college walls, shutting out its aspira- { Nellie turned from her hidden sorrow to become 
tions and honors for allurings from the Land of {the affianced of another, and in due time his 
Gold. 3 bride. 

Several of his companions were to embark § Allyn, in the meantime, had met severe losses; 
with him, and the journey promised great enjoy-$ for weeks he had lain with a burning fever, very 
ment previous to dazzling profits. 3 near the door of death, and for other weeks and 

Allyn’s father was a kind, indulging parent: § even months he lingered on in a state of slow 
he listened to the boy’s trials with evident sym- Sand undecided conyalescence. Letters had been 
pathy, but tried to dissuade him from his enthu- : written, but none ever received by himself or 
siastic plans, Persuasions were vain, and re-$ friends; so crushing back the thought that he 
monstrances seldom resorted to, so Allyn had$ was forgotten, he gave his best energies to the 
been fitted out comfortably, a passage engaged 3 work of regaining his lost fortune, and eyen- 
on board ship, and the day already come for his $ tually of seeking his early home. : 
departure. An hour and a half had passed since Nelly’s 

That day there was a funeral, Sandy Blythe, ‘husband went out—so said the little French 
Mr. Ames’ gardener, sat in his cottage with} clock upon the mantel. She must shake off, at 
bowed head and clasped hands, speaking not a $ once, the palsying hand that lay upon her heart 
word, oe to say, ‘‘There is nae sorrow like ; so heavily, and return from the faded past. 
my ain.” Mary, his wife, had more strength; Alas! for the heart that has buried its fondest 
and fortitude; parting the curls back from the } } dreams by the wayside, and after journeying a 
little sleeper’s forehead, she found voice to say, } long way on, hears the sound of a long-hushed 
‘Dinna weep sae sair, Sandy; ‘of such is the { voice, and sees ihe beckoning of an earnest, im- 
kingdom of heayen.’” * passioned hand, and then turns away to the 

Nellie had made the muslin shroud, robing 3 realities of the present, with a resolve to look 
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the child therein, and placed rose-buds and 3 backward no more! 
myrtle in the waxen hands. { Nelly bathed her face and arranged her hair. 
Allyn had brought a coffin, and they laid the $ : She lit the gas, drew up a favorite chair beside 
child in it carefully and with sad hearts. ; her own, placed a pair of slippers, which her 
The childless parents took their last agonizing $ own fingers had wrought, on an ottoman beside 
look, and the lid was closed. Sit, and entered mechanically upon the contents 
of the volume before her. 
*Neath that tiny coffin lid! Fifteen minutes, and her husband’s step was 
Sage ee ues 0} ‘ heard aseending the staircase. 
Little words cut deep and true— “Why, Nelly, how pale you look! I’m sure 
Sweet, pet name and ‘aGep Two.” * ° 
you are not well,” said he, taking the proffered 
Allyn walked home with Nelly; he asked her ; seat, and unclasping the bracelets from her arm 
to write him, and the affirmative reply, her love § in search of her pulse. 


“ Ah! what towering hopes were hid 
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and manner said plainly that his own heart-feel- ‘And what’s the disease, doctor?” said she, 
ings were reciprocated. S after a little pause, with an attempt at playfal- 
They parted at the gate. 3 ness. 
$ 


In another hour the iron horse was bearing § ‘As much as to say I’m a quack, or a bogus 
Allyn. speedily away, and engraved upon his 3 M. D.,” he answered, reprovingly; (and Nelly 
heart was an image ineffaceable as the rock- {noted the wistful, affectionate gaze of his eye.) 
prints of imbedded fossil, or letters carved upon ; “Tf those cheeks don’t get back their color by 
tablets of stone; for notwithstanding Allyn’s $ morning, we'll have one of the true stamp here.” 
peculiar temperament, he belonged truly to that} The next day Ralph returned to his office, and 
class of whom Miss Maitland says, ‘that amid } 3 Nelly kept her room. Toward noon her servant 
multitudes thronging like forest leaves, heart girl brought up a letter addressed in a strang 
hath still clung to heart, and one hath ever familiar hand. She tore off the seal and ge , 
chosen one.” y 

Frequent letters telling hopefully of the pre- {  «Neriy—Farewell! God help and pity me! 
sent and future, gave a golden woof to the first } ee 
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That night the physician came. Nelly’s phy-; fell, springing up again in mocking beauty 
sical system seemed perfectly prostrate, fever$ when beyond her reach. Or, if their memory 


g 
supervened, and for many days they watched y : chanced to flit before her in an unguarded hour, 
fearfully by her bedside. ‘Then her fervent} ‘she remembered that earthly institutions perish 
benison went up that for the watcher’s sake she} with our pilgrimage—that in the other would 
might be spared; and they were answered. i they ‘‘neither marry nor are given in marriage,” 
Henceforth the flowers of love grew thickly $ though permitted throughout eternity to live and 
beside her pathway, and in their fragrance she § $ love forever! 


forgot those which once blossomed, faded and § 
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A DREAM. 





BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 





I HAD a dream, one night, while on my pillow sleeping, 
A strange dream, tull of hideous fancies wild! 
I dreamed pale spirits o'er me watch were keeping, 
While bleak, bare mountains all around were piled, 
I Jay in anguish, sick with vainly striving, 
To break the spell that bound me to the spot— 
Cold horror from the demon shapes deriving, 
Horror which my poor soul has ne’er forgot. 


And while I lay thus silent and despairing, 
I heard a yoice as coming from the sky— 

Saying, “Look up, and see how those are faring, 
Who on Faith’s wings have mounted up on high!” 

T looked, and lo! the bending skies were golden, 
And in their midst I saw an open door— 

And the same yoice rang out like music olden, 
“Have faith, tried spirit! go, and sin no more!” 


3 
: 
; 
$ 
8 
g 
§ 
s 
, 
: 
The winds were hoarse, and groaned along the mountains, $ And then the sun came forth in regal splendor, 
The shell-like whisperings filled mo full of dread; * The mountains glowed and shone in waves of light! 
The sad, weird murmurings of the frozen fountains ‘ The crimson clouds were full of love looks tender, 
Gathered in thund’rings round my throbbing head! 3 And the cool fountains burst out crystal bright! 
And while I looked aloft the air was clouded, § The slimy serpents changed to green twigs springing, 
And in my breast was born a strange desire— s The slippery earth was wreathed with mats of flowers, 
And from the high cliffs yet in grey mist shrouded, $ The winds were turned to wooing zephyrs, bringing 
I heard a voico which said, “ Arise! and come up higher!” $ Odorous sweets from honey-freighted bowers. 
: 
: 
5 
8 
‘ 
3 
s 
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Irose. My limbs waxed strong, and fleet, and agile— 
I scaled the mountains with a chamois’ speed; 
Beneath my step the fern bent light and fragile, 
And bowed the sumach like the lowland reed! 
A precipico yawned black and dim before me— “Mortal!” she said, “life’s path is often dreary, 
A turbid torrent roared in wrath behind— But if yell trust, Vl bring you safely through; 
Dun clouds fell down and threw their dull haze o’er me, When I am near life cannot be so weary— 
Nor could I pause, nor scarce a foothold find! Look! the White Fields of Heaven burst on the view!” 


My soul arose, and bathed in very gladness, 
I looked above, and Faith was by my side— 
She took away the dim, dull veil of sadness, 
And bade me in her cathedral abide, 


Serpents with fire tongues lashed their folds around me, 
They crawled close o’er me with their gleaming eyes! 
An iron band could not have safer bound me— 
And mute despair hushed up my feeble cries! 
Ten thousand torments tore my soul with anguish, 
Barbed arrows pierced my half insensate breast— 
I closed my eyes, content to pine and languish, 
‘Till death should bring me sleep resembling rest. 


She vanished, and I woke; the morn was breaking 
Across the East in robes of red and gold 

The Day’s bright spirits from their sleep wife waking, 
And cheerily stood, Morn’s portals to unfold! 

T rose, and Peace was round me and before me, 
‘Earth looked no longer full of doubt and fear— 

A guardian spirit’s wings were folded round me, 
And well I knew that God’s great love was near! 
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THE MASTHR’S COMING. 





RY MISS ELIZABETH MILLER. 





Au, when of earth aweary, 
And almost void of hope, 
Amid the darkness dreary 
+ In weariness we grope, 
s When, through our tears fast falling, 
The distant shore of home we seo; 
*. Tis sweet to hear the angels calling, 
“The Master comes and calls for thee!” 


Or e’en when life has beauty— 
And love, and joy, and youth; 

Our souls most strong for duty, 
And full of grace and truth. 

When constant toil is constant praying, 
And Fear and Hatred flee; 

Tis sweet to hear—our swift steps staying— 
“The Master comes and calls for thee!” 
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ELLA’S AUNT. 





BY MARY LL. MEANY. 





CHAPTER I. snot!” thundered the enraged father; “my 
“Poon! pooh! What wild fancy is this you ; daughter loye one so far beneath her! T’ll teach 
have taken, my dear?” $ the silly thing—where is she? Send her to me 


‘°Tis no wild fancy, Mr. Stanwood, ’tis the ; Bone ye will quickly put an end to this 
sober truth, and so you will soon find if you do 3 nonsense.’ 
but listen to me.” ‘ “T kape you will not deal harshly with the 
“But I tell you, wife, I will not listen to such $ child, she is scarcely more than that, you know,” 
an absurdity. Our Ella in love with her draw-$ Mrs. Stanwood yentured to say; but the only 
ing master! Ha! ha! That is the best joke I reply was a reiterated request to send Ella to 
have heard for some time.” him without delay. And while the lady depart- 
“You will find it anything but a joke, Mr. ted rather unwillingly on this errand, the in- 
Stanwood. Now, do please lay aside that news- * censed father paced the room with zepid strides, 
paper, and attend to me for a few moments, I} ‘‘nursing his wrath to keep it warm.” In a few 
wish to get this subject off of my mind.” * moments a pretty girl came tripping into the 
“J really wish you would, my dear. It ni. 
very absurd in wo to trouble yourself with such ; “Miss Stanwood, ” began the father, in a se- 
foolish suspicions.” s vere tone, ‘‘I am shocked and grieved by what I 
“Once for all, husband, I tell you they are not ‘have heard of you this morning. What excuse 
suspicions. I have seen enough for some time { can you offer for your outrageous conduct?” 
to convince me that Ella loves Mr. Ardley—you i ‘Why, papa, what is the matter? What have 
need not laugh so immoderately—just listen pa- : I done to displease you?” asked Ella, her bright, 
tiently.” $ smiling face clouding with anxiety. 
“Tfaith, not I!” ‘What have you done! Is not this precious 
“Then if you will not listen, you shall read,” § piece of writing your work?” and the unfortu- 
and Mrs. Stanwood unfolded a dainty little note, s nate note was held menacingly before her. 
and held it close before the gentleman’s eyes, so} The young girl caught her breath, and changed 
that they must, perforce, see its contents. One $ color as she saw it. ; 
glance overthrew his smiling indifference, and $ «Yes, you may well tremble. You, the 
snatching the note from his wife’s hand, he $ daughter of the Hon. Horace Stanwood, to pen 
read: such a note! Pray, what has your drawing- 
‘eeMy de@g Frank;’ I’ll dear Frank her, the ‘master to say to me that you wish deferred a 
baggage; ‘I haye been thinking over what you * little longer? I await your reply, Miss Stan- 
proposed yesterday, and I think it is better that $ wood.” 
you should not speak to papa just yet. He ‘He wished to—to speak to you about—me,” 
would not consent—I know he would not; and g almost sobbed Ella, struggling hard to subdue 
only think if he would forbid our meeting again, : her agitation. 
what should we do? Let us wait a little longer, $ ‘‘ What does he wish to say about you?” 
Frank; we can still hope for the best, and not$ ‘Please don’t be angry, papa; he wanted to 
fear for each other’s constancy. I trust, oh! ° tell you that—that he—loyes me.” 
how undoubtingly in you, dearest Frank, and I$ : ‘‘He loyes you!” repeated the father, passion- 
know you have the same trust in your own ately, seizing his now blushing daughter by the 
Ella!?”’ § arm. ‘‘How dared he to dream eyen of loving 
Mr. Stanwood read these lines twice over, 3 you; and how have you dared to encourage his 
closely scrutinizing the handwriting, as if he § presumption? He loves you! The audacious 
almost thought the billet a forgery. : beggar! And you were afraid that I would not 
“Perhaps you are convinced now, Mr. Stan- } consent—that I might forbid your meeting him 
wood,” said his wife, drily, ‘If that does not$ again. Your fears were prophetic. I would 
prove that Ella loves Mr. Ardley ——’ rather see you in your coffin than consent to 


“She does not! She must not! She shall } your marriage with a beggarly teacher. And 
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mark my words, if I ever know you to speak to 3 dwelt his sister, and, placing Ella under their 
that fellow again, I will discard you forever. Do care, with many kind words and caresses, (for 
you hear me?” his violent anger had entirely died away,) he 
Poor Ella could scarcely be said to hear. § § parted from his daughter, and returned home. 
Grief and terror had almost paralyzed her; but} The home of Mrs. Rand, Ella’s Aunt, was situ- 
every word smote keenly on her heart. ’ ated near one of New England’s prettiest villages. 
Satisfied with the effect of his angry words, } A narrow path, thickly set with maples, led up 
and perhaps half regretting that he had been so} to the house, which was a quaint and old- 
harsh, for he was not naturally a hard-hearted $ fashioned building, with mossy eaves projecting 
man, Mr. Stanwood closed the interview by de-$ over long, narrow windows that were almost 
siring his daughter to retire to her apartment, $ : concealed by climbing roses and woodbine. The 
and there remain till his farther wishes in regard § ¢long, sweeping branches of two ancient elms 
to her should be made known. And the un-{ completely shaded the front of the house, and to 
happy girl obeyed with alacrity, glh<1 to bes 8 Ella the whole place had a gloomy, forlorn as- 
allowed to indulge her grief in the weleome soli- 3 $ pect quite repelling. 
tude of her chamber. : Mrs. Rand received her young relative, whom 
‘ 3 she now saw for the first time, with great cordi- 
CHAPTER II. ality; but Ella, low-spirited and weary, was in 
“Wert, Mrs. Stanwood, I have decided how ; no mood to appreciate her friendliness, and was 
to act in regard to that troublesome Ella. She $ glad to avail herself of the old lady’s suggestion 
shall be freed from her imprisonment soon.” ; that she should retire to her room and refresh 
“T am yery glad to hear it. The poor child} herself with a nap before tea-time. It was a 
looks wretchedly. Every day she grows more { luxury to find herself alone in the neat, cool 
pale and languid, and her “ye are dull and} 3 chamber, perfumed with the odors of the roses 
heavy with continual weeping.” ; that peeped in through the snowy curtains. No 
“Change of scene, and country air will soon g way inclined to take the prescribed nap, she 
restore the light to her eyes and the roses to her $ lay vacantly looking out on the broad expanse 





cheeks.” of hill and vale; while her thoughts returning to 
“Change of scene—country air, Mr. Stan- 3 the home from which she was now so far distant, 
wood?” 3 dwelt sadly on the change the past two weeks 
“Yes, I have concluded to take her off to my $ had wrought—on the clouds that had so sud- 
sister Amelia’s.” s denly arisen in her hitherto unclouded sky. 
“Away off in New England?” said the wife,} Her meditations were poorly calculated to 
dolefully. 3 raise her spirits, and Mrs. Rand was much con- 


“Only a two days’ journey, my dear; and 3 cerned, when she summoned her niece to tea, to 
then she will be in no danger of meeting Mr. fina her still pale, languid and dejected. The 
Frank Ardley—confound him! Though, if he ¢ old lady rallied her good-naturedly, saying she 
has a spark of feeling he will never seek to re-§ did not know what was coming over the girls 
new the acquaintance after the language I ad- 3 < now-a- days; in her time young girls had rosy 


dressed to him the other day.” $cheeks and were full of health, and life, and 
“How long is Ella to be absent?” asked Mrs. gayety: very different from the lack-a-daisical 
Stanwood, after a silence of some moments. s creatures of these times. And Ella smiled, 


“Until autumn. She will enjoy herself very faintly, as her aunt talked on, trying to cheer 
much at her aunt’s, and the entire novelty of § ‘her up, and thought within herself how impos- 
her surroundings will soon obliterate the remem- § sible it would be for her to be lively or gay any 
brance of of this silly, school-girl attachment.” $ more. 

Mr. Stanwood’s decisions, as he was wont to? hen the kind old lady dropped the subject, 
boast, were always ‘‘as fixed as the laws of the $ and began speaking of a friend whose arriyal 
Medes and Persians,” therefore Mrs. Stanwood § : she expected the following day. 
made no opposition to his project, though sheS “I am delighted that he is coming at this 
much regretted the threatened separation from 3 time,” she said, smiling pleasantly on her silent 
her only living child. $ guest, ‘you will be company for each other: and 

Ella’s ample wardrobe was soon put in order, ST predict you will be charmed with my friend 
and on the next morning she started on her} Harrison. Ella, my dear, you cannot help it,” 
journey. On reaching Boston, Mr. Stanwood, }she added, laughing, as Ella began to utter a 
greatly to his dissatisfaction, met with some 3 faint negative, ‘‘he is young, handsome, lively, 
friends who would pass by the town near which witty, and all that sort of thing: just the kind 
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of person to captivate silly girls; but then he: charge of his daughter for the summer, and she 
can attract us old folks as well.” ‘ intended to do it, so Miss Hilla need not think of 

And the old lady launched into an enthusiastic $ srunning away from her—a pretty thing, truly! 
eulogy, on the many virtues and amiable quali- $ And as for Harrison, his home was always with 
ties of her ‘friend Harrison,” until Ella grew $ ‘her when he could spare the time to come; so 
quite sick of the subject, took a real school-girl: there they were, and there they must remain. 
dislike to Mr. Harrison, and resolyed to be as} And if her brother Horace had picked up the 
little in his company as possible. S wicked notion that nothing was of value but 

The morrow came, Ella, by her aunt’s desire, wealth and grandeur, it was high time for him 
strolled with her through garden, orchard, and} to drop it again. He thinks his daughter too 
meadow; fed the chickens; went down to the | good for Harrison Ardley, indeed! She could 
brook to see the geese and ducks at their aquatic § ; tell him her Harrison was a match for the proud- 
exercises, all with an air of such utter listless- § est lady in the world!” 
ness, that Mrs. Rand was very much troubled. } Without doubt Ella Stanwood fully concurred 
At length, she had to return to the house, to at- in this opinion, and the result of the old lady’s 
tend to some preparations for the other guest, 3 representations was, that the young people sub- 
whom she was now hourly expecting. $ mitted with wonderful docility to her decision, 

Ella, glad to be alone, sauntered here and} and said no more about leaving. 
there at will, caring for nothing, and then turned ; And now what happy hours they spent toge- 
to the house, devotedly hoping that. something i ther, quite fulfilling Mrs. Rand’s prediction. 
had occurred to prevent the exemplary Mr. Har-} Bla forgot her purpose of disliking and ayoid- 
rison’s arrival. But, as she entered the wide ‘i ing Mr. Harrison—forgot that she had ever 
hall she heard her aunt’s cheery voice in the ; thought the old homestead gloomy, and its mis- 
parlor, and that lady at the same instant ap-$ tress prosy and garrulous, The latter was now 
peared: : $ the best, dearest aunt in the world, and her 

‘Come, my dear,” said she, taking the young : ® home the most delightful spot. . And Mrs. Rand 
girl’s hand, and leading her to the parlor, ‘I$ : had no cause for farther lamentations over the 
was just going in search of you—hey-day, what's $ s young girl’s paleness and want of spirits; the 
all this?” 3 roses had returned to her cheeks, and her gayety 

For, without waiting to be presented, Mr. and sportiveness amused and delighted her 
Harrison rushed to meet Ella, and she, with a ; § warm-hearted aunt. 
little scream of delight, nestled very cosily in} “The dear, young thing!” she would say to 
his arms. herself, as she saw the lovers so happy in each 

The old lady peered sharply through her spec- other, ‘‘she is just the wife for Harrison Ardley, 
tacles at the pair, who, for the moment, were too : and his wife she shall be, all her father’s preju- 
much absorbed in each other to heed her aston- $ ‘ dices to the contrary, notwithstanding,” 
ishment. Then explanations were quickly given, $ So the summer glided by, and from time to 
and, it appeared that Ella’s lover, Frank Ardley, $ time Mrs. Rand sent good reports to the parents 
was a favorite from childhood with Mrs. Rand, } respecting their daughter, which reconciled them 
who always called him his middle name, and to’ to her absence, and caused Mr. Stanwood to 
whom he had now come to impart the story of } pride himself greatly on the wisdom of the course 
his unhappy love, and to seek in her quiet old \ he had pursued, 
home comfort for his wounded spirit, and truly $ 
he had found it. CHAPTER III. 

But Ella, when the bewildering rapture of the} Earny in September came a long letter to Mr. 
unexpected meeting was oyer, began to talk, } Stanwood from his sister, Itinformed him that 
tearfully, yet decidedly, of returning home with- § a mutual attachment existed between his daugh- 
out delay, She knew for what purpose she had {ter and a young gentleman, whom the writer 
been sent from home—knew that under present } had known from his infancy, and whom even 
circumstances her father would not allow her to : she considered worthy to be the husband of her 
remain an hour under her aunt’s roof—so she : loyely niece, ‘‘in short, they are meant for each 
must not stay. : other,” the letter went on, ‘‘and I am quite cer- 

Frank, looking very blank at this announce-? : tain their union will be a happy one. You see 
ment, declared he would leave on ihe instant, }I am counting on your consent, as a matter of 
rather than occcasion her departure. ; course, for I know if you searched the States 

But Mrs. Rand vetoed both motions, ‘‘Ella’s $ : ‘all through, you could not find a more unexcep- 
father had written to her, asking her to take : tionable match for Ella. My adopted son, 
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Harrison, is a very fine young man in every re-3her first coming to the homestead, In reply, 
spect, talented, (an important qualification with * Mr. Stanwood told of her ridiculous penchant 
us New Englanders, you know,) and he comes $ for her drawing-master, winding up with, “A 
of an old family, too, being related to the Har- young fellow without any conceivable claim to 
risons of ——county. I have long intended to 3 aspire to the hand of a child of mine—a mere 
make him my heir; though, for that matter he has 3 nobody, sister Amelia. I really felt sorry for 
wealth enough of his own, still I have taken a} 3 ‘ little Ella, but the thing was too absurd to be 
fancy to leave what property I possess to one {a % allowed to goon. I would never sanction such 
who will make good use of it, and it rejoices 3 : folly.” 

me to think, that with your consent, my two } “Not even if your opposition had consigned 
favorites—for Ella has become very, very dear : her to an early graye?” inquired his sister, very 
to me—will share my worldly goods.” Mrs. § solemnly. 

Rand closed her letter of three pages, by ren} “Oh, there was no danger of that,” and the 
questing that the marriage might take place at ; gentleman smiled, carelessly; ‘‘in our matter-of- 
her house, and that the parents would designate § fact age, people do not die of love or broken 

a suitable day for the ceremony, and come to } hearts.” 
dant thereat. ; “Perhaps not; but it is certain many have died 

Mr. Stanwood mused a long time over this 3 of diseases superinduced by continued anxiety or 
letter, read it through once more very deliber- $ melancholy. We all know something by expe- 
ately, and then summoned his wife to the library. rience of the power the mind exerts over our 
Mrs. Stanwood perused the letter, and returned $ ; physical health; and, for my part, I trembled 
it, simply asking if he intended to accede to his $ § for Ella, when I saw how prone she was to silent, 
sister’s propositions. * mournful reveries—how impossible ,it was to 

‘‘T do,” was the emphatic rejoinder ‘*Hay-{ interest her in anything. I remembered how 
ing considered the subject carefully, in all its 3 your other children had faded away in early 
bearings, I consider that we may deem it very childhood, and I feared for her, so fragile, so 
fortunate that our daughter has fixed her mind $ S young, and with a grievous disappointment evi- 
on one whom we can approve; for, I have such $ dently preying on her mind.” : 
perfect confidence in Amelia’s judgment, that 1: “But that did not last long,” replied the 
believe the gentleman whom she separ so} father, more affected than he wished to show; 
highly will merit my full approbation.” : s you wr ote me, soon after her arrival, that she 

“But Ella is so young,” remonstrated the: 3 was fast regaining cheerfulness and health.” 
mother, ‘‘and beside, she should be married at “JT did, brother, and glad was I that I could 
home.” ‘truthfully make such a statement. But who was 

‘We would prefer to have it so, certainly, my the person who made such an impression on 
dear; but Amelia is so desirous to have the mar-: Ella’s fancy? I should like to hear something 
riage take place beneath her roof that I should § more from you concerning him.” 
really be loath to deny her. And again, it would $ § «Po tell the truth, Amelia,” said Mr. Stan- 
be very impolitic to run the risk of displeasing $ $ wood, rather embarrassed by the question, “I 
her. I should not wish her property, which is § 3 3 know no more of him than what I have already 
quite valuable, to be lost to the family, on every $ S told you.’ 
account, therefore, it is the wisest course to yield 3 3 Which is surely very little. Then you had 
to her desires; you can give as large a party as 3 $no objection to him save that he was teaching 
you please, in honor of Ella’s nuptials, on our § ® for a livelihood?” 
return home.” “That was a sufficient one.” 

And Mr. Stanwood, haying thus decided the § $ “But tell me, Horace, if this young Ardley’s 
matter, penned an appropriate letter to his $ position and fortune were such as would entitle 
sister, appointing the 3d of October, Ella’s birth- § him to aspire to your daughter—would you in 
day, for the wedding. $ that case consent to their union?” 

On the evening previous to the appointed day, $ <‘‘Very probably I should, for I rather liked 
the parents reached the farm-house, according to} the young fellow, but not as a suitor for 
a promise to that effect. Mrs. Rand took care ‘Ella; but may I ask the drift of all these ques- 
to have the young people out of the way on their } tons?” 
arrival, and having conducted Mrs. Stanwood to : ‘Simply, that I know more of the individual 
her apartment to dress for the evening, she be-$in question than you. If I tell you that my 
gan to expatiate very pathetically to her brother, 3 adopted son, Harrison, has another name, that 
on his daughter’s unhappiness and dejection on $he was known to you as Frank Ardley, what 
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then, brother? Nay, now, don’t let passion take; Mr. Stanwood mused in silence. ‘Related to 
the place of reason, Horace; you were wont $ the Harrisons of —— county, I think you said?” 
to judge of matters in an impartial, dispas-§ he asked at length. 
sioned manner, and I trust such is yet your; ‘‘Yes, Gerald Harrison is his uncle on the 
custom.” $ mother’s side,” replied Mrs. Rand, with a covert 
Mrs. Rand had not forgotten her brother’s$ smile, for she saw that she had gained the day. 
weak point; the compliment was one espe-3Just then Ella came tripping by the window, 
cially agreeable to him, and unwilling to have 3 and, at a sign from her aunt, entered. She flew 
it seem undeserved, he kept down his rising into her father’s arms, all smiles and blushes; 
anger. then, oppressed with sad misgivings, she burst 
“But you cannot mean this, Amelia,” he said 3 into tears. 
presently, ‘“‘you wrote me that young Harrison, “Pooh! silly child, you have nothing to fear,” 
whom you intended to be your heir, had wealth § he whispered, cheeringly. ‘Ah, Harrison, my 
enough of his own.” ’ dear fellow!”’ he added, as that personage ap- 
‘And so he has,” replied the old lady, em-3 peared, and offering his hand cordially to the 
phatically, ‘che has the best of all wealth, a {astonished loyer. ‘I suppose I must give this 
wealth derived from his Creator, and of which 3 wilful girl to you; see to it that you never cause 
no ‘reyulsion in moneyed circles,’ no change of : me to repent my compliance.” 
‘fickle fortune’ can despoil him. He has the} ‘Heaven helping me, I never will, Mr. Stan- 
wealth of a lofty spirit, strong in unyielding $ wood,” was the quiet but firm-toned reply. 
rectitude—of a generous, manly heart—of a; Mrs. Rand, having waited to learn thus much, 
sound mind, gifted, too, with some of the $ hastened to her sister-in-law to relate how mat- 
brightest talents that heaven bestows. Yes, he} ters stood; and the two soon descended to join 
is rich in all this; and tell me, Horace Stanwood, § the happy trio in the ‘‘best room.” 
have you not seen men rise to the highest emi-$ A happy evening was spent by all, Mr. Stan- 
nence by means of these possessions, while the § wood was in his most pleasant mood, and his 
envied sons of millionaires have fallen to the § sister could see that he was every moment be- 
lowest depths of poverty, and worse, of degrada- coming more pleased with his prospective son- 
tion and crime? I have seen such things, and $ in-law. 
though your years are fewer than mine, I doubt} ‘I never made but one match,” the old lady 
not you can recall many instances of the kind ; was wont to say in after years; ‘“‘but that was 
that you have seen or heard of.” ‘ one to brag of.” 
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BY H. F. TUOKER. 





THERE came to my ears the story 
Of one who had loved me long— 

Of one who had caught a rapture 
Out of my childish song; 

And set in a costly frame-work, 
A frame-work of gems and gold, 

Was pictured a face as princely 
As those of the knights of old ; 

But I turned me away sad-sighing, 
Unheeding the gift of art, 

And gazed on a sweet face pictured 
Down in my inmost heart. 


And a boundless wealth of beauty 
Dwelt in the rayen hair; 

Yet I thought of a brow more lovely, 
A brow that my hand had pressed, 

And remembered my head had rested 
Down on a heaving breast. 


I thought of the lips that murmured 
Sweet as the low wind’s sigh; 

And I felt that a purer meaning 
Dweit in that milder eye. 

I thought of the dark brown tresses 
Thad parted away so oft, 

And I knew in my soul none other 
Were ever so silken and soft. 

So I laid down the golded-cased picture, 
And bade it forever depart, 

When a thousand times sweeter than ever 
Loved up the dear face in my heart. 


And yet, from the shining frame-work 
Mirrored a forehead high, 

And all of the depth of midnight 
Shone in the eagle eye. 

The smiling lips arched proudly, 
And the face it was yery fair, 
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THE INDIAN SUMMER. 





BY FRANCES LL. MACE. 





Ocroprr 7th, 184-.—I have come away tos ‘Oh, what labor is sweeter than the poet’s 
the sea-shore to write a poem. I was weary of $ labor!” I cried, with enthusiasm, when I had 
the din of the city, and day after day there { written a long time; ‘‘what mission is diyiner 
was+a confused undercurrent of music running $ than his!” 
through my brain, which I longed to put in? ‘‘There is but one thing diviner,” said a 
numbers. My publisher met me three days ago : strange voice near me, and, startled, I looked 
and said, 3 around and beheld an old man standing almost 

“Friend Floyd, we are in want of a poem. by my side. He was leaning on a staff, his hair 
How soon will you supply us with something } was long and very white, and his eyes had an 
excellent?” 3 ashen look which betokened perfect blindness. 

Now a request of this kind is always a spur ’ «There is but one thing diviner,” he repeated, 
to my imagination. I can work most heartily § dwelling with a tremulous accent on the words, 
when I work for a definite purpose and with a$ ‘‘and that is, to live a poet. It is beautiful to 
prospect of recompense. This does not sound write poetry for the pleasure of other men, but 
much like fine phrenzy Iam aware, but there is } to live poetry, that is diviner.” 
nothing like poverty for making poets sensible. $ I felt as if a prophet had spoken and uncon- 
So I answered with good cheer, s sciously rose to my feet. But before I could 

“In a month from to-day I will bring you a} reply, he began to feel his path with his staff, 
song.” and to call, ‘Evelyn! Evelyn Moore!” 

He shook my hand, I returned to my lodgings, ‘Wait, grandfather,” responded a voice at a 
packed my valise, and in three hours was jour- $ little distance, and in 2 moment through the oak 
neying toward the sea, where I can have quiet } trees appeared the form of a girl carrying her 
and solitude sufficient for my purpose. 3 straw hat full of acorns. She was not particu- 

I am living in the upper chamber of an old ; larly beautiful, but had a ruddy cheek and lus- 
stone house, close upon the sea-shore. Under : trous, hazel eyes, while a wealth of brown curls 
my window, night and day, the spirits of the } tossed carelessly from her temples. Seeing me 
great deep sing. Their voices ever solemn, ever } so near her grandfather, she looked at me with 
in full chorus, fill me with sensations of delight g slight surprise, and said as she took the old man’s 
and awe. Far away, along the coast, stretches ; hand, “‘Who is this stranger, grandfather?” 

a brown shadow of autumn leaves, and the skies} “JI think he isa poet, my child, from what I 
are rich with the hazy atmosphere of the Indian Shave heard him speak. Ask him to come and 
Summer. The harvests are gathered in, the {read to us what he has written.” 

mower’s scythe and the reaper’s sickle have § ’ You hear his request,” she said to me, with 
done their work, and there is a hush over the ; a smile, in which both frankness and dignity 
land—it is the Sabbath of the year. swere blended. ‘Our cottage is not far off, and 

I haye chosen my theme, and sitting in this : my grandfather loves nothing so well as poetry.” 
enchanted window, I dream and write by turns.; I could not refuse, but saying something about 

9th.—I have been here three days, and am$ having nothing worthy to be read, I walked 
more and more in love with my hermitage. ‘ along with them. The aged man leaned upon 
Yesterday the day was so delightful and Pe girl, and she supported his trembling steps 
landscape wore such hues of enchantment, that ? with an ease and tenderness which showed her 
I could not stay in, and pencil in hand I wan- 3 ’ to be accustomed to the task. In a few moments 
dered a long way on the shore. ‘The coast was $ : we emerged from the forest, and approached a 
high and rocky, and thickly grown with oaks. ; pleasant cottage, with sunny, open windows. The 
Acorns pattered on the ground as I walked: S girl led the way to the portico, but here the old 
under the branches, and now and then a squirrel } man paused. 
whisked across my path. I found a place where ‘ “Let us not go in yet, Evelyn, the sunshine 
I could sit under the trees and get in sight of the {is so warm. We will sit here and listen to the 
sea, and then I gave the hour to poetry. ‘ stranger’s poems.” : 
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She brought some chairs out upon the portico, § hearts, to waken tears, a century after he has 
and I opened my manuscript and read, It was } mouldered to dust! 

a romance in yerse, an old legend of the Rhine, : The old man clasped his hands together, and 
a story of love and heroism. The old man leaned $ seemed lost in dreams of other days. 

forward to catch every word, and when I uttered : : 15th.—I have seen the Moores every day since 
some line more musical than the rest, Evelyn’s : my last record, and my poem is growing more 
eyes would flash upon mine an appreciating {and more absorbing to myself and to them. 

glance. , : Yesterday it rained all day, and I shut myself 

I had composed but little more than a hun- 3 sup to write, but toward eyening my landlady 
dred lines, and was obliged to break off abruptly $ called me down to the door, and there stood my 
when their interest was fully awakened. The $ brown-haired Evelyn Moore, dripping with rain, 
old man still bent his ear after I had ceased, and $ but wearing as serene a look as if she were fresh 
Evelyn asked, 8 3 from a banquet hall. I begged her to come in 

‘Ts that all?” ; and dry and warm herself. 

“Tt is but the beginning of the poem,” I an- “No,” she said, ‘I must go back directly, for 
swered, ‘but it is all Lhave yet written. Icame3 grandfather is alone. He is not well to-day, 
down to the sea-shore a few days ago, to study 3 and has watched impatiently for your coming, 
and write through the Indian Summer.” . although it stormed. I waited until he fell 

‘When the summer is ended, will the poem be $ asleep, and then I came swiftly across the wood 
done?” asked Evelyn, with a smile. § path to bring you to him, that you might sur 

‘I hope so,” was my reply; and her grand-§ prise him on his waking. Will you come?” 
father said eagerly, : Who could refuse such an appeal from such 

“You must come and read it to us as yous source? My foolish heart bounded at the 
write. We are simple people, Evelyn and I, but} thought that this young girl had come through 
we love music and books. ‘To repay you for the $ such a storm to seek me, but I instantly blushed 
pleasure you have given us, Evelyn shall sing to ; for my presumption when I saw her standing 
you if you will stay until after supper.” $ thoughtfully by the fire. Though I was a long 

Evelyn disappeared as I spoke my thanks, and 3 time preparing to go out in the rain, she had no 
in a few moments, during which Mr. Moore and i glances for me, but stood silent, looking into the 
myself had introduced ourselves more formally 3 3 blaze, and by the dreamy expression of her eyes, 
to each other, she came again to the door, and I knew her thoughts were far away. 
taking her grandfather’s hand, led the way to e Our walk was not long, and so silent that 1 
small apartment where the tea-table was spread § almost felt as if her quick eye had discerned my 
for us by her own fair hands. ; vain and selfish thought. She spoke of the In- 

Never shall I forget that meal, so simple, but $ ; dian Summer that was passing away, and asked 
so delightful. White bread, pure butter and ‘me what it seemed most like. 
honey, with bunches of purple grapes from phe I told her of the Sabbath-like impression it 
garden, formed the repast, but a prince’s table $ produced on me, and repeated the question to 
could not have worn more of an air of refine- ; herself. 
ment and taste. Beautiful flowers filled the: : “It is like a beautiful old age,” she answered, 
room with fragrance, and a canary warbled de- ‘ “like a pure, holy life that is drawing to a 
liciously from his swinging cage in the window. : close.” 

And the gracious old man, the thoughtful, lovely: I knew she was thinking of her grandfather, 
maiden, were in themselves a strangely interest- $ the only being for whom she seemed to live. 
ing picture. ; The old man was deeply gratified when I 
While we yet sat at table, Mr. Moore lifted his $ entered the room and took his hand. ‘So kind 
8 
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hand toward Evelyn with a gesture which she $ of you,” he said, ‘¢to come in such a storm.” 

instantly understood, and taking her guitar from Evelyn was gone out, so I told him of her 

the window, she touched its strings and sung } coming for me. 

a Scotch song, one that will never grow old, “Mr. Floyd,” he said, with quivering lips, 

“Ye Banks and Braes o’ Bonnie Doon.” 2 do you remember what I said to you when I 
Sweet song of a sweet old bard—it will ever § met you in the forest?” 

be sacred now to my ear. As she sung it with 3 I did remember, for I, haye pondered his 

a thrilling softness and tenderness of expression, 3 words ever since, wondering what he could have 

I felt as never before the touching beauty of.that $ meant. 

simple-hearted poet. What power is sweeter’ ‘This child of mine is one of those rare ones 

than that which enables its possessor to move $ whose life, simple as it is, might be set to music. 
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She has wealthy relatives who would be proud} Still no thought of herself! I urged the boat 
to take her into the world and give her every; on across the waves, and each instant expected 
pleasure, but her devotion for me exceeds her {to see them sink to rise no more, but it was not 
ambition for herself. She makes a sacrifice of ; soto be. The strong will and unfaltering cour- 
her brightest, gayest years, that she may con-$age of the girl kept her up, and the old man 
sole and brighten my old age. Her mind is a clung to her and struggled to swim also. It was 
rich garden, and all its fairest flowers are trained ? a moment of dreadful suspense, yet but a mo- 
for my blind, old eyes. I believe she would sac- § ment, and I had reached them and drawn them 
rifice even her life if duty and affection called } safely from the yawning deep. The old man 
her.” fell senseless upon the bottom of the boat, and 

‘Heaven grant that her noble spirit be not $ Evelyn, pale but calm, rubbed his temples and 
put to such trial!” I exclaimed. hands. 

She interrupted our conversation here, by; We could not speak, but I rowed to the shore, 
coming in with her sewing and drawing a chair $ and then took him in my arms and carried him 
close to him, she talked cheerfully, and even’ to the cottage. He revived when we had laid 
playfully with him, very unlike her reserved § : him on his own bed, and reaching out his arms, 
manner with myself. I wondered if she would $ he clasped his grandchild to his bosom and wept 
ever love like other maidens. : aloud. I went out and left them to the fullness 

80th.—My hand trembles to record the strange § of their emotion. 
and terrible event of this day. ‘he trial has $ : At evening I went again to the cottage. No 
come and gone, but oh! what a thrilling, what $ one answered my knock, and opening the door 
a fearful scene! : I entered the room where we had laid him in the 

The morning sun ushered in a warm and bril- morning. It was strangely silent. 
liant day, and old Mr. Moore went out, asishis$ «Is he asleep?” I asked, of Evelyn, who sat 

custom, to breathe the fresh sea-breeze. Poor, : with folded hands by the bedside. 

old man! he wandered too far alone on the steep} «Yes, he is asleep,” she answered, and again 
cliffs, allured by the warmth of the sunshine, 3 that strange, saint-like smile shone upon her 
and Evelyn busy in preparing the morning meal, § features. I approached the bed and looked upon 
had not heeded his absence. Suddenly a faint, $ the old man. He was indeed asleep, to wake no 
distant ery rang through the air, and, missing § more. 

him for the first time, with wild haste she sprang $ Novemper 8rd.—I have been a month at the 
out-of-doors and ran along the cliffs. Something $ sea-shore, my poem is written, and I am going 
moved on the waters—again came the gurgling : home. Yes, I have written a poem, but she has 
cry, ‘lived a poem. Men will read my pleasant legend 

‘Evelyn! darling!” Sand praise me, and forget me, but angels will 

And the young girl kneeling on the rocks and read thy poem, Evelyn Moore! 
straining her tear-blinded eyes, saw a pale hand} [ have seen her daily since her grandfather’s 
stretched up imploringly, and long, white hair : death, and she meets me calmly and kindly. 
floating on the billows. At this moment, in my She is going to her friends in the south, and I 
morning walk, I came upon an opening in the$ shall see her no more. She does not love me— 
forest, where at one glance I took in the whole ; I feel it in my heart—but she beams over me 
fearful scene. While I paused an instant, dizzy ? with mild radiance like the evening star. Oh, 
with terror, Evelyn Moore neither trembled nor 3 Evelyn Moore, I would love thee if I dared. 
hesitated. “Courage, grandfather!” she cried,$ 7th.—I could not go without bidding her fare- 
in a clear, silvery voice, and sprang into the } well, though I shrank from a last meeting. Last 
angry sea. S night I went to the cottage; she was not in, and 

“Merciful heaven! must they both perish?” I T walked out in the garden toward the old man’s 
breathed, and seeing a little boat fastened in as $ grave. She was leaning over the slab and gazing 
nook of the rocks, I ran forward, cut the rope, 3 into the evening sky, where star after star was 
and catching an oar, shot out into the sea. S rightenti: I stood very near, but she did not 
They were not far from the shore, but quite dis- $ see me. She clasped her hands and looking up- 
tant from where I started. Evelyn had reached 3 ward, said softly, 
her grandfather, and clinging to him, with one : “Good night, my kind, my beloved father—a 
arm was bravely striking for the shore when she § long, a last good night. Intercede for me that 
heard my voice. She did not pause in her efforts my strength may be equal to my day.” 
to save him, but cried, : My heart was full, I could keep silent no 

‘ 


‘Quick, or he will perish!” longer, and with swift, impassioned utterance I 
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told her all my hope and fear. She turned her; The Indian Summer is ended, and I am going 
face slowly, her lustrous, dark eyes beamed on $ home, but the love and hope that I bear back 
me a moment, and then she laid her white hands from this blessed sea-shore, shall fill my life 
in mine. ‘Adieu for awhile,” she said, ‘but $ with fragrance forever. 

in another year come to me again.” 
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GENTLE RIVER. 





BY MRS. FANNY SPANGENBERG. 





GentLE river, flowing ever 
Onward to the boundless sea, 

Restless still, returning never, 
Bring some token back to me. 


Knew ye the maid whose golden hair 
Oft-times hath kissed your wave? 

In some sea-caye this maiden fair 
Hath found a fitting grave. 


Seek the depths of dark, old ocean; 
Rove his coral halls again, 

Where the waves in constant motion 
Dash against the rocks in vain. 


Her spirit free can calmly rest, 
Unfettered, unconfined, 

As free the waves above her breast, 
No bonds nor chains can bind. 


Seek the mermaid, restless rover, 
Ask for treasures of the deep; 

Roam the coral mountains over, 
Bring me news of those who sleep. 


Gentle river, flowing ever, 
Onward to the dark blue sea, 

Seek the dead, returning never, 
And bring a token back to me. 
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TO AN ABSENT ONE. 





BY SYLVIA A. LAWSON. 





“rs said that absence conquers love,” 
But oh! it may not be, 

For all my dreams that wayward rove 
Are filled with thoughts of thee. 


When rain-drops patter on the leaves, 
And drench the flowers of earth, 

My soul doth dreamy visions weaye, 
To quench her restless dirth. 


When morning o’er the grassy hill, 
Looks with her golden eye, 

And winds that through the night were still, 
Are breathing softest sighs. 


When the moon rides in the azure sea, 
With all its magic light, 

I think of hours I have strayed with thee, 
In just such moonlight nights. 


Then do I think of one, to me, 
The noblest and the best, 

And bid my wandering thoughts and free, 
Fly to my heart’s loye nest. 


But now thou art gone, far, far away, 
Thy dreams are not for me, 

Yet ever will my spirit stray, 
And sweetly rest with thee, 
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BY M. D. WILLIAMS. 





Tuou wert my all, no heart but thine could feel 
My every grief, no yoice but thine could heal 
The wound inflicted by a careless word, 

More soft and gentle than the song of bird; 
When sadness came, thou wert of home the light, 
But thou art gone,-and home, ’tis ever night. 


And while I muse upon the faded past 

With thee beside me, joy too great to last; 
Contrasting that with this, my loneliness, 

How sweet the dream of by-gone happiness— 
But when I wake from memory’s dream of thee, 
How painful seems the stern reality! j 


The places which haye known thee will no more 
Reveal thy steps, thy mission here is o’er, 

And Iam lonely, sad, and desolate, 

As bird bereft and pining for its mate; 

But while I bow beneath this rankling pain, 

I know my loss is thy eternal gain. 


Thou wert my all, and I was more than blest 
With thee to share and calm the soul’s unrest, 
And well I knew if thou shouldst pass away, 
How dark and desolate would be the day; 

It came at last, I tread life’s path alone; 

I grieve, but murmur not, God’s will be done. 
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BY MRS. ANN 8S. STEPHENS. 





[Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1858, by Mrs, Ann §. Stephens, in the Clerk’s Offico of the District Court 
of the United States, for the Southern District of New York.] 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 135, 


CHAPTER III. § glow from the water breaking in whenever there 
‘EnuizabpetH Parris was in her own little Sis sunshine, and the first roses always peeping 
chamber, in the gable end of her father’s log} through that window, with the dew on the 
house. The window looked out toward the sea, $leaves?—Tituba, you must be dreaming! How 
and a beautiful glow of sunshine lay upon the ; could Abby tire of our own room, even if I was 
neck of land, which stretched between it andthe away? But then, just as I was sure to come 
shore, turning the water to sparkling sapphires, 3 back—I can’t understand it, Tituba!” 
and the green of the land to aricher emerald{ ‘Come and sce,” said Tituba, crossing a little 
tint, as the day drew toward its noon. $ span of open garret, and unclosing a door, which 

There was something very pretty and pictur-$ led to the opposite gable. ‘Sure as the world, 
esque about Elizabeth’s room. Though a tiny} this is Abby Williams’ room now.” 
little place, compared to those she had just left} Elizabeth stepped into the little chamber. It 
in the gubernatorial mansion, it possessed a score $ was similar in size to the one she had just left; 
of dainty trifles, that awoke in her heart a sweet 3 but not enclosed, like that, with wooden pan- 
home-feeling, that went rippling like a trill of 3 nels, of a light, cheerful color, or flavored with 
music through her whole being, as she went i fine boards scoured white as snow by the constant 
from object to object, arranging one, displacing $ exercise of old Tituba’s scrubbing cloth. But 
another, and fluttering to and fro like a bird that $ here the rafters were dismally exposed, crevices 
returns to its cage, after a long, pleasant flight of light broke through the shingles here and 
in the open air. there, while the rough floor was full of knot- 

‘Oh! how white and nice everything is,” she $ holes, and shook loosely under the tread as it 
said, addressing old Tituba, who stood by the 3 was passed over. 
door, watching her with a glow of ae A low, trundle bed, covered with a blue-and- 
jin her sharp, black eyes. ‘This curtain is soft § white yarn quilt, stood in a corner, close under 
and pure as the clouds that sleep over the sea’ the slope of the roof. A single chair was near 
out yonder. As for the bed, I shouldn't think it} it, and near to the door a tall chest of drawers 
had been slept in since I went away, the pillow- towered into the roof. This was all the furni- 
cases shine like snow crust.” $ ture visible. That the room had been used for 

«The bed hasn’t been slept in since we knew 3 rude household purposes formerly, was very 
you were coming right away home, child,” said ‘ evident; for opposite the bed, clusters of penny- 
old Tituba, casting a well pleased look on the : royal, sage and coriander, were still hanging to 
pillow-cases, polished by her own deftly urged 3 the rafters; and on each side of the windows 
smoothing-irons. ‘I put everything on fresh, $ festoons of dried apples and rings of pumpkins 
yesterday: all for yourself.” 3 fell, like a drapery from roof to floor, but half 

“Not used, Tituba, not used! Then where $ concealing the rough logs underneath. The 
has cousin Abby slept? Where did she sleep $ windows looked toward the grave-yard, and be- 
last night?” 3 yond that into the deep, deep forest. 

“She’s gone into the back room, at t’other end$ Hlizabeth gazed around with mingled surprise 
of the house; the very minute we heard you Sand distress. After her beautiful city life, this 
were coming she went in there.” ; homely floor seemed full of insupportable gloom. 

“What? The store-room, where you kept’ ‘And does Abby mean to sleep here? She, 
herbs, and dried apples, and all sorts of things; ‘who loved our own pretty rooms so much? 
where the old chest of drawers stands? What? What does it all mean? Do, tell me, old Tituba, 
does this mean, Tituba?” S what does it mean?” 

“JT s’pose Abby was lonesome.” Tituba shook her head. 

‘Lonesome here, in this bright room, with a ‘What does it mean?” persisted oe young 
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lady, with a burst of her natural impatience. ‘I { are once separated, it is not so easy to fall back 
want to understand all about it!” ‘into the old ways.” 
That moment the door opened, and Abby s ‘«Indeed, indeed, this is jealousy, nothing else. 
Williams came in, looking pale and harassed. _; But I do love you so much, Abby Williams, cross 
“What is all this about?” cried Elizabeth, : as you are; you don’t know how my heart leaped, 
turning upon her cousin, with a burst of half } as I came in sight of the house; I wanted to fly, 
indignant affection. ‘I come back, Abby Wil-{to kiss you, this way, a thousand, thousand 
liams, to find our dear old room white and cold} times. 'There—there.” 
as a snow drift—not a flower in the glasses—not Elizabeth interrupted herself, pressing kiss 
even a branch of pine or hemlock in the fire-$ after kiss on the lips, forehead and hair of her 
place—and worst of all, the bed so smooth that : cousin, who shrunk and grew pallid in her em- 
it looks as if no one ever slept in it, or ought to’ brace, as if those warm kisses had poison in 
sleep in it, without being chilled to death. Why : them, ; 
have you left our pretty room, Abby Williams?$ “Why, Abby, you do not kiss me back—you 
the room you and I have slept in since they took S are trying to get away—is it because you do not 
us from the same cradle; left it, too, for this ; love me any longer ?—is it really that?” 
dreary corner, just as I was coming home anf Elizabeth drew back, searching her cousin’s 
happy, so very, very happy, at the thoughts of } face with her reproachful eyes, while Abby 
—of—oh! Abby, dear, dear Abby, what has $ turned away, almost sullenly. 
come over you since I have been away?” : “This is hard, very hard!” murmured Eliza- 
Abby Williams stood leaning against the chest ; beth, choking back the sobs that struggled in 
of drawers. She looked sad and weary, rather} her throat. “Iam home again, my—my heart 
than touched, or excited, by her cousin’s almost $ brim full of joy, and no one seems to care for it; 
passionate appeal. 3 even old Tituba stands looking at me, as if she 
“T came here,” she said, gently, ‘because, § expected to be hanged, and I had the rope some- 
since you went away, Elizabeth, I have learned $ where about me. What have I done, or left un- 
to be alone. It seems unnatural to go back into $ done, that my own cousin should hate me so?” | 
the old life now: your heart is full of its own Abigail muttered something beneath her 
joys. But mine—you see I am fond of loneli- breath. It was that fragment of scripture, 
ness now, and that is why we cannot sleep toge- } which speaks of children inheriting the sins of 
ther any more.” their parents. The poor girl did not remember 
Elizabeth’s blue eyes filled with half angry } that endurance and atonement made up the duty 
tears; her fair face flushed, and turned pale, 3 of the fell inheritance, not vengeance. But 
and then broke into one of those heavenly smiles } her whole being was in commotion. She began 
that seemed bright enough to win an angel from { to look upon herself as an avenger, and this iron 
his place in paradise. She went up to her’ repulse of her cousin was her first step in the 
cousin, and flung one arm over her shoulders. gloomy path, which seemed the only one she 
“Oh! TI see how it is,” she cried, turning the ‘ could ever tread. 
sad face toward her with a gentle pat of the} ‘‘What were you saying, Abigail?” inquired 
hand, ‘‘she is jealous that I shall think of some- Elizabeth, softening with what she thought a 
body else now, and not all the day and night § relenting murmur. 
long of her, as we used to think of each other.: ‘‘Nothing. I did not speak,” said Abby, 
I know what the feeling is, Abby darling, and $ moving toward the window, and looking out. 
would rather die than give it to you. But then } Elizabeth followed her, and her glance took 
you are so wrong! This love—yes, don’t stare, } in the outskirts of the grave-yard, along which a 
old Tituba. Indeed I love some one, very, very } female figure was moving rapidly toward the 
much—you cross-looking old thing—and that $ house. 
very love gives warmth and breadth to all the: Elizabeth eaught her breath. Abigail turned 
dear old household feelings, that nothing eyer } her eyes, that instant, and saw the change that 
could crowd from my heart, just as a good : came, like a storm, over that bright face. 
mother loves all her children, better and better$ ‘She here!” said Elizabeth, casting suspicious 
for every new baby. There now, don’t be} glances at Abby and old Tituba. ‘She here! 
jealous, cousin!” Then I understand it all. She is the malignant 
“T am not jealous, Elizabeth Parris,” an- 3 witch that prowls forever along my path, turn- 
swered Abby, oppressed by the caressing tender- } ing every one against me. Abby Williams, you 
ness of the young girl, ‘“‘only sad, and in love ’ saw Barbara Stafford before I came home?” 
with my own company. When two girls like ust Yes,” said Abby, vaguely, ‘‘I saw her; she 
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is a strange, sweet woman, full of soothing, rich $ Abby Williams did not enter the chamber. 
in all that gives tranquility.” ‘She heard the moans and sobs with callous in- 

“It is her doings!’ exclaimed Elizabeth, pas- $ difference, with the thoughts of the constable’s 
sionately. ‘*This woman intrigues with the Evil ; : lash across the white shoulders of her mother, 
one. I say again, Abigail Williams, and you, $ ; Sand the Indian tomahawk unmer cifully buried 
old Tituba, this woman, Barbara Stafford, is my : in the white forehead of her grandame, Anna 
enemy !”” ’ Hutchinson. She had no sympathy to cast awa 

Elizabeth wag white and stern, as she uttered : on the causeless moans of a young girl. To hex 
this denunciation, Every feature bore convic-$ they seemed trivial and mocking. With mighty 
tion that she solemnly believed what she was? < wrongs like those in the past, what right had 
saying. s any one to moan over the capricious rise and 

Old Tituba cowered down in a corner of the 3 3 flow of mere household affection? 
room, knitting her hands together in a paroxysm Under the knowledge of a great wrong, Abby 
of nervous dread, for the sight of her child’s dis- § Williams stiffled the tender impulses of a heart 
tress made a coward of her. Hyen Abby, whose 3 ; naturally full of human goodness. She had 
soul was full of a trouble more Tssiewesist than $ learned to think revenge a solemn obligation. 
superstition, felt a shudder creep through her $ Was not the young creature writhing under the 
frame, and a strange intangible dread poisoned * finst recoil of her affections, the child of her 
her. She almost thought her cousin mad. § ’ mother’s judge? Was not she, Abigail Williams, 

“See! see!” cried Hlizaheth, pointing through $ the creature of his bounty? From the cradle 
the window, ‘‘that is my father, she is speaking ; up, had she not received her daily bread from 
with him—she dares to touch him—she turns— ; the hand which placed her mother beneath the 
he walks by her side—he stoops his head $ lash? 
to listen. Oh! my God, save him from her | These thoughts froze all compassion in her 
subtle power; I cannot move, I cannot run, to § bosom; but she could not listen to the sobs that 
warn him: the yery sight of the evil woman} ® proke from that room, without a sensation of 
smites the strength from my limbs!” terrible regret for the love that had grown so 

A sudden faintness seized upon the young girl, Sj icy in her bosom. In the grasp of that iron des- 
as she spoke. She began to tremble violently, 3 tiny, her poor heart, with a thousand kind im- 
and crept away to her own chamber, moaning ; pulses fluttering at the core, trembled to free 
as she went. The change in her cousin, the } itself, but had no power, A wall of granite 
shock of Barbara Stafford’s sudden presence, : seemed built up between her and the young 
the excitement in which she had been living, re- $ creature who had once been her second life. So, 
coiled upon her all at once, and she was seriously $ stupefied and locked up in the iron destiny be- 
ill. ‘ fore her, she sat down in the open garret, and 

For a little time she lay writhing upon the waited within hearing of her cousin’s sobs. 
snowy bed, which had seemed so cold to her a As she sat upon a wooden box, with both 
few moments before. Sorrow, or any kind of § hands locked over her knees, holding herself, 
anxiety was so new to her life, that she wrestled § $ body and soul, as it were, in a vice, the cham- 
all her strength away with the first encoun- S ber door opened, and Elizabeth came out. Her 
ter. ‘hair was disordered, and her face flushed with 

Old Tituba came into the room with a bowl of : weeping; but she walked with a gesture of 
herb-tea, which the young girl strove to drink; { resolve, and descended to the lower part of the 
but the first drop was met with a hysterical swell § : house in quick haste. 
of the throat, and she pushed the bowl away, ‘The sitting-room was empty, but through the 
exclaiming, ‘I cannot swallow! I cannot swal-: window she saw her father, standing with Bar- 
low!” : : bara Stafford. The woman was talking ear- 
H i en en by the bed; grasping the 3 nestly, enforcing what she said, now and then, 

owl in her little, brown hands, terrified by aS S with a gentle motion of the hand. 
burst of feeling which convulsed the slight form 3 § Samuel Parris was looking in her face, with a 
before her with strange throes. 3 long, earnest gaze. His heart had not been so 

She possessed no skill which could reach or’ moved by a human voice, since the day when 
even understand a paroxysm like this, for in} the young wife, who lay close in sight, had 
those days the hysterical affections that spring § turned from his embrace to bless her babe and 
from over-excitement and ill regulated tempers, ; die. 
had not reached the dignity of a fashionable dis- : There was something in Barbara’s look, or 
ease, ° yoice, that troubled all the deep waters of his 
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memory, and yet she was in one thing like the ; all ability or wish to send the stranger from her 
fair young creature lost to him so long ago. ‘father’s door. 

Parris was speaking as his daughter came up. $ «Shall we go in-doors now?” said Samnel 
Almost for the first time in his life, he did not $ Parris, who saw nothing unusual in the reception 
take a step to meet the idol of his home, as she $ his daughter had given to the guest. ‘I have 
approached; but kept on with the invitation he \ scarcely spoken to my niece yet; but methought, 
was giving. $ Elizabeth, that she looked sad, as if the loneli- 

“Surely, we will find you food and shelter, so $ ness of our absence had stricken deep. Pray, 
long as you may require either,” he was saying, g eall Abigail Williams, my child, I would greet 
“we are a single family, and live as becometh a { her once more, and present her to our guest.” 
servant of the Most High, taking God’s gifts in} “JT haye already seen the young lady,” said 
frugal thoughtfulness. You have, doubtless, been 3 Barbara, smiling upon the old man, “she gave 
used to more sumptuous fare, lady, and a more gme some breakfast, this morning, before you 
stately roof; but in my poor home, you will find $ came!” 
peace and household love, which is better than’ ‘And in all the time we were together never 
cups of gold and trenchers of silver. Sojourn $ mentioned it,” murmured Elizabeth, with a swell 
with us, then, so long as it pleases you. See, $ of jealous indignation at the heart; ‘‘this is why 
here comes my daughter, who shall speak our 3 Abby shuns me so cruelly!” 
welcome better than I can; who, to own the’ ‘She has a fair—nay, that is not the right 
truth, am somewhat unused to hospitable courte- $ word—she has a strangely interesting face,” com 
sies; Elizabeth, my child, this lady will be our $ tinued Barbara, softly, ‘‘a sybiline face, full of 
guest awhile, welcome her as beseemeth a lady 3sweet gravity. I have never seen features so 
of condition, for such make sure she is.” $ beautiful.” 

When Elizabeth came up, her cheek was on § ‘Nay, nay,” said the simple-hearted old man, 
fire, and her eyes sparkled with some passionate looking with jealous fondness on his own child, 
resolve; but as she turned from her father to $ «Abby is a comely girlenough; but great paint- 
Barbara Stafford, with a proud refusal on her ers, I am told, give blue eyes and sunny hair to 
lip, the calm, blue eyes of the woman fell upon $ the angels,” 
her, like sunshine on a thunder cloud. There-$ Barbara smiled. His words bore a double 
pulse that had burned on her lip, quivered into ; compliment, for her own hair was lightly golden, 
a murmur of welcome; her eyes drooped to the $ and her eyes were of that deep velvety blue, 
earth, and she grew ashamed of her passion. 3 which might at one time have been asich in 
The fire upon her cheek melted into a les eet re life as those of Elizabeth; but were 
blush, and her voice was sweet with humility. { now sad and hazy, like a periwinkle in its dew. 

And all this change arose from a single calm} Samuel Parris had not noticed this. His heart 
glance, prolonged and vital with that mesmeric i was turning back to another fair creature, who 
power which endows some human beings with } had indeed been the angel at his hearthstone 
wonderful influence; an influence that might : years before; and her memory was the very type 
well arouse the superstition of an age like that, of human loveliness to him. 
and prove a dangerous gift to its possessor. Barbara Stafford seemed to understand his 

As Elizabeth stood before her, mute and blush- thoughts. 
ing, Barbara reached forth her hand, clasping { “Yes,” she said, “you are right; there is 
that of the young girl with a gentle pressure. $ something almost diyine in a pure, young face 

**You will not find me troublesome,” she said, § like—like ” she broke off suddenly, with a 
with a sad smile, quietly guarding the fact that little confusion which satisfied the wrong love of 
they had ever met before; “I want a little time $ the old man for his child. Of course, the strange 
for rest and thought. You will not grudge mea , lady could not praise the beauty of Elizabeth, 
corner in your home, or a crust and cold water § and she present; he looked at his daughter, won- 
twice a day. My wants will be scarcely more } dering at the cloud on her forehead. 
than that?” Barbara stepped forward, and laid her hand 

“You shall be welcome, lady,” murmured § on that of the young girl, Elizabeth shrunk back, 
Elizabeth, almost in a whisper. ‘But deal $ but as Barbara’s fingers closed over hers, a thrill 
kindly with us, for you have great power.” Sof almost imperceptible pleasure stole the pain 

This was not at all the reply Elizabeth had § from her heart, and she blushed like a naughty 
intended to make; but she had no courage, $ child, beneath the grave, kind look fastened on 
either to expostulate or protest; her heart Sher face. : 
swelled, and her limbs shook, but she had lost § Abby Williams looked out from the gable 
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window of her little chamber, and saw the action. } Abby Williams was not drudging in the kitchen, 
A vague sense of loneliness drove her back into : 3 she spent her time in the woods; and in this lay 
the room. She locked the door, creating for § the greatest danger of all, for during all their 
herself a moral desert, when she sat down, a ® lives, the two girls had haunted those forest 
second Ishmael, ready to lift her hand against nooks in company. Now Abigail went alone, in 
every creature of the white race. the day and in the night, without a word of expla- 

A week went by, and all the bitter feelings, $ nation when she came in, or when she came out. 
starting up in the hearts of those two girls, grew $I do not know how Barbara Stafford spent her 
and throve like the nightshade which overruns ; time, or what led her so much into the open air. 
all the sweet flowers of a garden, Elizabeth was § She sat hours together on the sea- -shore, looking 
grieved and wounded into coldness. Abby grew § } wistfully over the swelling blue of the waters, 
silent, and shrunk away from her warm-hearted 3 $ waiting and musing like one who had no world 
cousin, Her whole habits of life changed. She} out of her own thoughts. She seldom went to 
gaye up all her dainty needle-work and passive } $ the forest, but sometimes walked slowly out to 
Knitting, and from choice toiled all day long in § * the outskirting trees, and came back again 
the kitchen with old Tituba, doing the hardest } breathing fast as if something had frightened 
and coarsest work with a zeal that threatened to § her away. 
undermine her strength. The sweet, dreamy : Sometimes Elizabeth, weary of the solitude 
portion of her life gave place to hard reality. $ forced upon her, would join Barbara in the sit- 
She toiled like a slave, and thought like a ting-room down stairs, for the young girl seemed 
martyr. constantly torn by opposing influences. In the 

Samuel Parris sometimes expostulated with 3 absence of her father’s guest, jealousy, suspi- 
his niece, in a solemn, kindly way; but she an-}cion, and bursts of dislike, embittered every 
swered him vaguely, and went on her own course, : thought; but some strange force seemed con- 
denying his authority to chide only by a persist- } stantly bringing the two in company; and thus 
ant refusal to change her new mode of life. i Blizabeth was like a little child, so gentle, and 

“TJ will earn my own bread,” she would say } regretting so much the bitter feelings of her 
to herself, ‘the hand that smote my mother } solitude, that her whole character was disturbed 
shall not feed her child.” with contradictions. 

Then would come bitter, bitter regrets for the; The second week after Samuel Parris’ return 
shelter she had received, and the food she had } from Boston, another guest arrived at his house, 
eaten from her cradle up. She loathed the very $a handsome young fellow, with the face of an 
roundness of her limbs, and the richness of her $ angel and the impulsive manners of a child, but 
beauty, because both had thriven on the kind- $with depth and earnestness of feeling, which 
ness of her mother’s arch enemy. Yet it seemed : only broke out when the occasion was important 
strange, very strange, that any one could feel a § enough to draw forth high and brave qualities. 
moment’s bitterness toward that good old man,} When Elizabeth saw the young man coming, 
who had but acted up to the light of an iron$she forgot all coldness, and uttering a joyful 
age, believing himself even as Paul believed, § cry, ran into the little garret room, where Abby 
when he persecuted the saints most cruelly. $ William sat brooding over her thoughts. 

Thus the household of Samuel Parris was “Oh! Abby, dear, dear Abby—he has come, 
divided against itself; and in the midst of this ; Norman is here. Come, look at him as he dis- 
growing discord, Barbara Stafford rested, after $ $ mounts, and say if he is not the brightest, the 
many a heavy trouble, unconscious of the good 3 \ handsomest—oh! do come!” 
or evil her presence created, a stranger in the} 3 In her eagerness, she almost lifted Abby from 
land, the very reasons for her coming a secret? her seat on the bed, and kissed her averted face 
in her bosom, distressed by disappointment, and ; again and again. Abby was taken by surprise, 
filled with heavy regrets, she had lost the keen } her heart gave a wild leap, and her cheeks grew 
perception which might have enlightened a less Sred and warm. The good, true heart for a mo- 
occupied person regarding the effect of her visit 3 $ ment flung off its bitter load. 
at the minister’s house. Besides, she knew $ : They crossed the garret, each with an arm 
nothing of the previous habits of the family, } girding the other’s waist, and stood by the win- 
and had no way of learning that the two girls, 3 dow, while the young man dismounted. Abby 
now so far apart, had, up to the last two months, 3 $ could not feel that young heart beating and flut- 
been like twin blossoms which a storm had never § tering against her own, without a thrill of warm 
touched. But the days wore on, as if no discon- $ : sympathy, and for a little time the old love 
tent were known under that humble roof. When } triumphed. 
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“Stand back a little, just a step, cousin Abby, , unmaidenly, or if you think he has been too 
or he will see us watching him,” cried Elizabeth, cold. Shall I go, cousin Abby?” 
blushing crimson at the idea of her own boldness.$ ‘‘Yes, go,” answered Abby Williams, with- 
‘There now—ha!” drawing her arm. ‘‘He is waiting for you!” 
Elizabeth gave a start, and forgetting her late $ : Elizabeth smoothed her hair with both hands, 
precaution, drew close to the window. ‘The {looked shyly at her cousin as she turned from 
young man had sprung from his saddle, and ‘ the little mirror, and glided away. She entered 
was moving eagerly toward the doorstep on the lower hall; but between her and her lover 
which Barbara Stafford had paused. The sound} stood Barbara Stafford, with the sunshine on 
of his voice, clear and full of glad surprise, rang Sher hair, but casting a dark shadow across the 
up to the two girls where they stood. $ door-sill. So the young people met with con- 
“You here, lady—oh! if you only knew how } straint, and each thought the other cold. 
anxious we have been, how lonely the house Barbara Stafford glided away, when she saw 
was after you left so strangely. But you will} Elizabeth, and bent her course to the sea-shore. 
never believe it. The governor has scarcely $ Young Lovel watched her, with a long, earnest 
spoken since, except on state affairs—and as 3 look, and when she disappeared behind a clump 
for Lady Phipps, she has moved about like a ; of orchard trees, he sighed deeply, and fell into 
shadow. Somehow all the sunshine went out $ thought. Elizabeth stood on the threshold, lean- 








werner. 





when you disappeared.” Sing against the mouldings of the door. Her 
Barbara Stafford answered in a more con- ; cheek grew red, and she began to tremble be- 
strained voice, but with gentleness. ; neath the rush of a terrible idea, that took dis- 


“T had but a few weeks to wait, before the $ : tinct form on that fatal moment, 
ship goes out. My business in this land is$ ‘Strange, strange woman!” muttered the 
accomplished, I only wanted some place to resh: youth. “By what power does she drain the 
in, till the time came; found my way here, : heart of all thoughts that do not belong to her- 
knowing that the good minister would give me } self?” 


shelter.”” 3 Elizabeth began to tremble. The young man 
“Oh! but we have been so troubled at your : seemed unconscious of her presence; yet they 
sudden disappearance: it was very cruel.” Shad not seen each other for a week; and since 


“And was there any one who felt my loss?” § $the solemn engagement had never been parted 
asked Barbara, with a thrill of tenderness in her $ ; till then, She turned proudly, and went into 
voice. ‘Who cared to inquire if I was dead or} the house. The movement aroused Lovel. He 
alive?” { withdrew his eyes from the retreating form of 

“You ask that question in earnest? I will not § . Barbara Stafford, to which they seemed drawn 
believe it. How little you knew of the depths } ‘by some fascination, and followed the young 
of love you abandoned!” girl, unconscious that he had done anything to 

These words rose to the window less dis- { wound or offend her. 
tinetly than the others had done; but Abby felt} Elizabeth sat down in the oaken chair, that 


the form, still encircled by her arm, waver as Shad belonged to her mother. She could not 


if about to fall. ; understand the iron feelings that crept over her. 
“‘Listen—listen,” she said, ‘it isnot of him-} ‘Had that woman’s shadow chilled all the 

‘ 
self he speaks.” ; love from her heart as well as his?” she said to 


Elizabeth did not answer. Her breath was} herself. ‘Was she too bewitched?” 
hushed. With all her soul she listened for the } This word made the idea, that had haunted 
next words. They came, like a gush of bright her so long, painfully tangible. The young girl 
waters. : began to shudder at the thoughts that crowded 

“But now that I find you safe, and have good 3 } upon her. All the feelings, connected with her 
tidings to carry back to Sir William and Lady love of this young man, had been strange from 
Phipps, I will pass in, lady, for I should see ; the first. There had been so much of pain 
her before my hard gallop is quite rewarded. : {mingled with them, so much of passion, temper, 
Surely, Miss Parris is not away from home, or : and the bitter tears which spring from both, 


ill?” ‘that she could not comprehend it. The very 

“He thinks of you—he inquires for you!” : development of her own nature, under the work- 
whispered Abby. ‘It was surprise, only sur- ; ings of a passion utterly unknown to her before, 
prise, that kept him at the door so long.” ; ; had something mysterious in it, which aroused 


“T will go down. Shall I go down at once? : ‘ideas of some supernatural power, checking and 
Dear cousin, tell me—don’t let me go if it is‘ thwarting it into a wild pain. 
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And Barbara Stafford had connected Bee All at once, she started up and went to the 
with this evil power, which sometimes held $ door, shading her eyes with one hand as she 
her heart girded like a vice, and again forced § : looked forth toward the ocean. It lay in the 
the young creature to throw herself upon the § } distance, blue and sparkling, like hedges and 
woman’s bosom in a paroxysm of regretful ten- ; woods of sapphire, breaking through a stream 
derness. 3 of diamond dust; and moving along through the 

Why was she to love or hate Barbara Stafford, } verdure of the shore, she saw young Lovel walk- 
a woman she had never seen till within the last ‘ ing rapidly, in the path from which Barbara 
few weeks: a stranger wrecked upon the shore, \ Stafford had just disappeared. 
and cast up, as it were, from the foam of the} ‘He is going to her! he is going to her!” 
ocean, without a history, or it might prove with- $ ; cried the young girl, pressing the hand down 
out a true name: or if it must be that their des- § upon her forehead, to still a thought that seemed 
tinies jostled each other, why could it not be all$ gnawing at her brain like a viper. ‘She has 
love or entire hate? charmed him away, she and the sweet-toned 

Elizabeth Parris sat still, thinking these things $ ; familiar, that whispers in her voice, and looks 
over, while Norman Lovel was talking to her of § through those velvet eyes——” 
the friends she had so lately left. He brought | ‘‘Blizabeth, child! Elizabeth!” 

a score of sweet messages from Lady Phipps,$ She did not hear the full voice of Tituba, who 
and dignified remembrances from the governor $ had stood in the entry way, behind her, waiting 
himself. He spoke of the loneliness that fell: to be noticed. 

upon the family when its guests had departed; ‘‘Child!” she repeated, touching the uplifted 
but after his words to Barbara Stafford, any- ; arm with her finger, ‘‘child!” 

thing he could say to her seemed cold and com-$ Elizabeth dropped her hand, and shrunk away, 
mon-place, Without knowing it, Elizabeth was $ looking at Tituba suspiciously, over her shoul- 
possessed of that proud hunger, which every $ der. 

true woman feels, when she really loves; that; ‘You hurt me, old Tituba. Look, my arm is 
craving desire to be all or nothing, which makes $ : black and purple where the marks of your nails 
so many noble hearts miserable. ‘have been. She has taught you this, old woman. 

Yes, Elizabeth would be all to Norman Lovel, } I have seen her in the kitchen, with dry herbs, 
or she would be nothing. She did not say these which you made into tea; and roots, which she 
words, or think these thoughts; but the resolu- ° : dug up with a knife from among drifts of sea- 
tion rose and burned in her heart like a fire.’ weed on the shore. Keep away from me, old 
Filled with the tumult of these sensations, she ¢ 3 woman, my flesh creeps as you come near.” 

did not heed what her lover was saying. His 3 § Old Tituba looked confounded, She had only 
voice seemed to come from afar off; and as for$ come to consult her young mistress on the pro- 
the meaning of his speech, her ears refused to ‘ priety of killing a chicken, and making up a 
drink it in. 3 batch of blackberry pies, if the young gentleman 

Norman saw her distraction, and was amazed $ was likely to stay over night; and this charge 
by it. Had he ridden fifteen miles through the 3 of hurting the creature, whom she loved better 
woods, almost on an unbroken gallop, to be met $ than anything on earth, struck her dumb. At 
with half looks, and greeted only by mono-$ length she spoke. 
syllables? The young man took fire at once. $ You are sick, Miss Lizzybeth; or something 
He would give Elizabeth plenty of time to collect } dreadful is the matter, or yowd never say this 
her thoughts. His kindest words should no} to old Tituba. Go up stairs, and sit down while 
longer be wasted on a sullen statue. : I make some tea.” 

In this heat of temper, Norman took up his 8 “No, you gaye me herb drink last night, and 
hat and went out. Elizabeth started, looked $ 3 once before this week. I will not take herb tea 
wildly over her shoulder, and tried to call him S from any one.’ 
back; but her voice was too husky; she could $ ‘Why, child?” 
neither speak nor move, till he had crossed the} ‘Hush, Tituba, hush! If you love me, I don’t 
threshold, and was gone. For some moments } mean to be cross; but my head is full of wild, 
she sat motionless, It seemed as if her limbs § terrible thoughts, and they make me say cruel 
were girded to the chair. She thought with $ § things eyen to my poor old Tlituba.”” 
bitterness that the power of Barbara Stafford’s «The poor child—and she will take nothing,” 
evil will held her tight, when it was the reaction 3 said the old woman, while her face, dark and 
of her own overwrought feelings. The fiend ’ wrinkled like a dried peach, began to work, the 
Jealousy was torturing her silently. nearest approach to weeping her Indian blood 
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ever permitted. What can Ido? Where is the § forehead, which had become habitual now, and 
young brave?” § a nswering her cousin’s appeal with a repulsive 
“Yonder,” said Elizabeth, bitterly, “going } motion of the hand, passed by her, and went 
toward the sea!” into the open air. The sun was very bright, and 


“Shall I bring him back? Shall I tell him 3 for an instant she stood upon the stepping-stone, 
that he has left your heart full of tears?” shading her eyes with one hand, looking first 
Tituba clenched her little hands with energy, } toward the cool forest, and again, with more 
as if she were about to give a leap, and start off } lingering earnestness, sweeping the horizon with 
at full speed, while her sharp eyes followed the $ her gaze, where the sky melted into the ocean. 
retreating figure of the young man. But Eliza-} A boat lay like a speck amid the brightness of 
beth held her back. the water. Had she not been searching for it, 
“No, no. See, Abigail is coming down. an object so diminished by distance would haye 
will tell her. Abigail! cousin Abigail!” $ aK ed observation. But she saw the floating 
But Abigail Williams, who had been go car- $ ‘speck, and without a look, or word, for those 
essing and kind half an hour before, came into } $ she left behind, started off for the shore. 
the passage, with the dull, heavy frown on her’ (£0 BE CONTINUED.) 
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Up aloft in the ether, § And thoughts of this wondrous life 
The white-winged cloudlets fly, ; Rise up before me here, 
Whiter they look, and fairer, $ I think of some, whose faces smile 
Against that dark blue sky. ° 3 In sunshine, bright and clear— 
Down below on the fields 3 Who down in the sunless heart 
Lie fleecy patches of snow, 3 Are chilled as with Winter snow, 
They look iike clouds on the brown old earth, ; With wailing memories there, 
And like clouds they change and go. y Sounding drear as the March wind’s blow. 
s 
The sky has the blue of June, § They wrestle with their pain, 
And its clear, sunshiny glow; 8 As the old trees with the gale, 
But bleak winds sweep o’er the barren fields, § Though the sky smiles overhead, 
It is only March below. 3 And their faces grow not pale; 
It is March in the frosty air— : But alas! their withered hopes 
It is March in the forests brown, 8 Are falling. falling fast, 
Where the old trees wrestle with the winds, : As the leaves are torn from the forest trees 
And the dry leaves rustle down. = By the stormy North-wind’s blast. 
PRESS ON. 





BY N. F. CARTER. 





Press on; and let no love of ease— 

No clinging to some darling sin— 
No distant gleam of summer seas— 

No earthly pleasure thou may’st win, 
Rob thine undying soul of good 

That crowns the victor in the race, 
Blesses the angel brotherhood, 

And shows a Father’s smiling face! 


Pinerim of earth, press on, press on; 

Nor mind the burning desert sand, 
Thy weariness will ne’er be gone 

Till thou hast reached the promised land. 
Now is the time for manly toil, 

For strong, courageous hearts to braye 
The dangers, and the wild turmoil, 

That crest with foam the ocean wave. 


Press on; oh, christian pilgrim, press 
With all thy might and vigor on, 
To reach the gates of blessedness, 
Where many a ransomed one has gone. 
Press on, press on; those pearly gates 
The gathering blackness of the storm— Will soon be gleaming en thy sight! 
The thunder pealing long and loud— Press on; for lo! the Saviour waits 
The lightning flashing thick and warm! To crown thee victor in the fight! 


Press on; nor mind the chilly morns 
That usher in the weary day— 

The jagged rocks, the wounding thorns, 
That strew so thick thy dubious way. 

Press on; nor mind the rising eloud— 
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BY OUR “FASHION EDITOR.” 


Iy the front pages of this number, are given 
some exquisite patterns for bonnets, &c., sent 
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out to us from Paris: and the descriptions of 
them are to be found under the usual head, at 





the end of the number. Formerly, it was neces- 
sary, in all cases where style was required, to 
depend on Paris. But of late years, milliners, 
in both Philadelphia and New York, have been 


: found to rival their French sisters in taste and 
$ elegance. It shall be our purpose to keep an 
s eye on the best and most stylish productions of 
3 these American artistes, and have them engraved 
s for ‘*Peterson.” For the present number, we 


Shave selected three exquisite affairs: two bon- 


snets and a head-dress, from the establishment 
Sof R. T. Wilde, No. 258 Broadway, New York. 
ae month we shall be enabled to present our 

readers with some of the leading styles of fall 
fashions in bonnets, which report says are un- 


$ usually elegant. 





A bonnet of white crape, laid on the founda- 
tion plain, with a succession of narrow folds of 
3 crape extending over the head ‘The brim, and 
s also the crown, are edged by a narrow border 
: of rich plaided ribbon in gay colors. The left 
: side is ornamented by clusters of white mara- 
‘ bouts, tipped with colors to correspond with the 
ribbon: on the right side, a single loop of plaid 
ribbon forms the only ornament. The curtain 
Sis of crape, edged with plaided ribbon. The 
inside is adorned by a wreath of variegated 
§ roses, which terminates on either side in full 
gruches of blonde. Broad strings of white and 
’ plaided ribbon. 

: From the Head-Dress department we selected 
$a becoming and pretty style of coiffure for a 
S blonde, composed of ribbon, Peneea aoe tulle 
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apolitan lace and gimp: 
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the front is formed entirely of lace with the ex- 


ception of the edge, which is bordered with a 


, While a wreath of clematis droops 


A delicate wreath of pale blue flow: 


over the head 


ers extends; The materi 
S 
s 
§ 


over full loops and ends of blue and white 


which forms an ornament at the 


back of the head. The side-trimmin 


striped ribbon, 


{narrow edge of blue silk. The crown is com- 


‘ 


gs are com- pose 


d of blue silk shirred lengthwise, and the 
sides are ornamented by loops of blue ribbon, 


with long fringed ends: the curtain is of straw 


bells, 
and 


and blue- 


long streamers of tulle are on the right side. 


posed of clusters of snowy phlox 


; 
3 
‘ 
: 
; 


silk. The face trimmings consist of a full 


ablishment a coquet- 


Also from the same est: 
tish style of bonnet for a Miss of twelve years. 


2 cap of blonde mingled with forget-me-nots. 
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DRESSES FOR CHILDREN 


BY BMILY H. MAY. 





PATTERN FOR BOY’S DRESS. 


WE give, this month, two different diagrams ; and is finished with very narrow velvet. braid. 
for children’s dresses. The first is a Drugs ror : The same also goes round the collar. The dress 
A Boy. For the fall months it is especially $ only requires drawers with a deep Broderie edg- 
suitable, and is also excellent for winter, if made Sing to make it the most elegant of any out this 
out of thicker cloth. Of this one the jacket and : season. We have made the diagram for this 
waistcoat are made of velvet of any color, with § dress particularly plain, as it eunsists of a larger 
military braid to match for the trimmings, and ‘ number of parts than usual, 
fancy buttons. The skirt is made of Orleans No. 1. Tur Skirt. 
cloth, with two rows of velvet the same color as No. 2. Tuy Fron. 
the jacket, the lower one being the broadest No. 8. Tur Back. 

The skirt is made rather full and quite ample in’ No. 4. Tax Srpx. 
width. No. 5. Tur Surrve. 
The waistcoat fastens up the front with hooks, No. 6. Tue Curr 
Vou. XXXIV.—12 209 
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DIAGRAM FOR BOY’S DRESS. 


No. 1. Back. 
No. 2. Fronr. 


No. 7. Tau Connar. 
No. 8, Tue Watsrcoar. 
The lengths of the various parts are marked: No. 8. Suugve. 
on the side. Of course, they may be varied, The beauty of this charming little garment 
more or less, according to the size of the young 3 may be much increased, by trimming it in the 
lad. ‘style seen in the diagram. This way of trim- 
Our next pattern is a SAcK ror A LITTLE Girt. $ ming is, just now, all the rage in Paris, espe- 
We omit a drawing of it, for want of room; but 5 cially for children. It is executed in gimp, and 
give the diagram; and as this dress is much Sis quite easy to do. Or the Sack may be finished 
simpler than the last, the diagram is all that is ; with a pretty braid, if intended for the early fall 
necessary. The Sack may be varied in size, it} months, and made out of a light material. The 
should be remembered, so as to suit children of : Sack, for later fall wear, may be of velvet, as 
different ages. To do this it is only necessary ‘ the boy’s dress given before, or of cloth, as the 
to preserve the proportions of the three parts. 3 taste of the mother may suggest. A very slight 
We should add, that, for a girl of the ordinary $ skill will be required to make this garment. 
size, the height of the back and front, respec- ‘The other is more difficult, but still, with the 
tively, are about thirty inches. For the diagram : elaborate diagram, may be made, we think, with 
see the next page. * ease, 
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DIAGRAM FOR LITTLE GIRL'S SACK, 
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NO. IX.—CONCLUSION. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 





MATERIALS IN METAL. ‘All these materials should be kept in silver, 

Gonp Brarp.—The Parisian is much superior § and then an outer covering of blue paper; and, 
to the English for flexibility and purity. It is § especially, not be exposed to gas. 
made in various widths. The English braid is Firer.—A French materia] exactly imitating 
usually Russian plait. It may be had either’ petting. It is both black and white, and with 
pure, or washed. The former only can be used : the mesh of various sizes. 'T'o get a piece to 
for any article intended for durability. $ imitate square netting, it must be cut on the 

Sttver Bran is very little used. $ cross. 

Gorn Corp or TurEap.—Sold in small skeins, $  @urpurn Nur.—A fancy net, which, laid under 
varying from No. 0 (the finest) to No 6. This, % muslin and applique, gives the appearance of 
also, is of various.qualities. It is sometimes sold 3 bars. 
on reels, 3 Brussers Nur.—aA yery soft, fine net, used in 

Silver thread is not so much used, but it is 3 Swiss Lace. 
very pretty for purses, &c.—either for bridal$ Torn Crre.—An oil cloth, much used in mus- 
or mourning purses. Sin work; it is green on one side, and black on 

Bourvon.—A cord, covered with gold or silver, $ the other. If good, it is very thin and flexible. 
used much by the Parisians in crochet, with } It differs much in quality, the English generally 
colored silks. It is made in various sizes, and } being thick and hard. 
is extremely brilliant, but not very durable. BEADS. 

Butiron.—This is either dead or bright gold. Pounp Braps.—These are like seed beads, 
It is a sort of tube of gold, used in embroidery. $ except in size. Those in most general use 
It, also, is of two qualities. Sare distinguished as Nos. 1, 2 and 8. No. 1 is 

Spancues, though little used, yet make pretty ‘ rarely used, except for grounding mats worked 
decorations in embroidery. $in wools and silks. No, 2 is used fcr tables, 
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ottomans, table borders, and such things. No. ; beads which will work together are not always 
3 is fit for footstools, handsereens, and fine} of one size. Canvas must always be selected 
articles. The greatest variety of colors and $ which will suit the largest beads of the size. 
shades is to be had in this size. It is next tol TO PRESERVE MATERIALS FROM INJURY. 
seed beads in its dimensions. ’ Srezrn Beaps.—If these show any indication 
Sunp Braps.—Very small beads, for crests, ‘of rust, wear them in your pocket for a few 
cigar-cases, and very delicate work generally. ; days. It will remove any specks, especially if 
Can only be used with proper beading or jewel- 3 you are near a fire. 
er’s needles, and fine white silk. Sold in small § Gonp anp Sruver Braps.—Keep them wrap- 
hanks of ten strings each. ped up in silver paper, so that no two bunches 
Cur Braps.—These, instead of haying around, }rub against each other. They should then be 
smooth surface, are cut in angles. They are wrapped in coarse brown paper, and kept ina 
more brilliant as well as more expensive than 3 tightly-closed box. 
the ordinary kinds. Black, ruby, and garnet’ Gory anp Smver Tureap in Bra should 
are the colors usually obtainable. always be kept in silver-paper, and away from 
Buaiss are tubes of glass, varying both in : air or gas. Rubbing them slightly with jeweler’s 
length and thickness. The black and white are i paper will brighten them. 
: 
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used for trimming articles of mourning. Colored Wuirs Arrrotus, as fringe, ribbon, silk, &c., 
bugles have lately been introduced. Green, 3 are best kept in the very coarsest brown paper, 
purple, bronze, and blue. They are sold by the 3 and in a closed box. 

‘ 

4 


ounce or pound. } Vronet.—It is impossible to prevent this beau- 
Proper Canvas ror Braps.—With No. 1, % tiful color from fading; but if kept in silver- 
Canyas No. 18. paper, and away from air and gas, it will be 
With No. 2, Canvas No. 19. ‘ preserved as long as it can be. Silks, and silk 
With No. 8, Canvass No. 22. ‘braids of all colors, should be kept in covered 


Although classed under these three heads, the > boxes. 
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DOYLEY FOR A ROUND CRUET STAND, OR FOR A D’OYLEY. 





BY MES. JANE WEAVER. . 
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Ir intended for a Cruet Stand, use No. 12, or? loop down the other side, 9 chain de into same, 
if for a D’Oyley, No. 16 cotton. No. 4 Penelope $ * 9 chain de into next loop but one, repeat from 
Hook. : * again, 9 chain de into last loop, 5 chain, turn 

1st Row.—Make 18 chain, unite, *, 9 chain, } round on the finger, de into centre loop of Ist 9 
de under this circle, repeat from * 9 times more, } chain, + 2 chain de into next, repeat from + 
in all 10 loops of 9 chains, regulate them, and { twice more, 3 chain de into next, 4 chain de into 
fasten off; every round must be commenced; 11 chain, 4 chain de into 9 chain, 3 chain de 
afresh. into 9, 2 chain de into 9 for 8 times, 5 chain de 

2nd Row.—5 long under the 9 chain, 1 chain, { into the bottom of the leaf and through the Ist 
repeat 9 times more. de stitch; 5 chain de into centre loop of the 7 

8rd Row.—8 de under the 1 chain, 7 chain, § chain. (In the outside circle of leaves do this 


s 
s 


repeat. y twice, then 5 chain de on de,) 5 chain de into 
4th Row.—5 de under the 7 chain, 7 chain, § centre loop of 7 chain, repeat from @. 
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repeat. $ 8th Row.—De under 1st 2 chain in leaf, * 5 
5th Row.—6 de under the 7 chain, 7 chain, : chain de under next, 5 chain de under 8 chain, 
repeat. °5 chain de under 4 chain, 7 chain de under 4 


6th Row.—The same, only making 7 de. ‘chain, 5 chain de under 8 chain, 5 chain de 

Tth Row.—lst Row of Leaves.—Begin in cen- : under 2 chain for 3 times, 3 chain de under Ist 
tre loop of 7 chain. 8 chain; make 7 de down 3 2 chain of next leaf, 5 chain de under next 2 
this chain of 8, (this is for centre of leaf.) 1 ; chain, repeat from *, (When this row is finished 
chain to cross, de into opposite side of chain, 9 : pull out the leaves well at the points.) 
chain de into next loop, 9 chain de into next$ 9th Row.—(Great care must be taken to work 
loop but one, 9 chain de into next loop but one, ‘ this row tight; the edge must not be in the least 
9 chain de into next loop, 9 chain de into same : full.) 7 de under the 7 chain at top of the leaf, 
loop; there will now be 5 chains of 9; 11 chain; de on de, 5 de under each of the 5 chain for 3 
dc into loop at top of leaf, 9 chain dc into next! times, making a de on de between ae 5 de, 
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then de into the 2nd de stitch of next leaf, and ; every de and long stitch in previous row, repeat. 
work the same up the leaf; (by doing this one 5} This row must be worked tightly, and kept quite 
chain in each leaf is missed.) : flat. 

10th Row.—De into centre loop of the 7 de} 12th Row.—* de into the de stitch on the top 
stitches at point of leaf, 5 chain, 1 long into} of the leaf, and work as at 7th row, only at the 
centre loop of 6 de stitches, 5 chain, 1 double ; end there will be an additional chain of 5, repeat 
long into centre of next five, 5 chain, 1 double ; from *, 
long into centre loop of the de stitch in the other! The next leaf will come immediately above 
leaf, 5 chain, 1 long into centre of next five, 5 S the point of the former one, on the de stitch; 
chain, repeat. 3 there will be 20 leaves instead of 10. 

11th Row.—Under the 5 chain, that is, be- 13th Row.—Same as 8th. 
tween the two leaves, work 5 de, then 7 long; 14th Row.—Same as 9th, only omitting the de 
under the other 5 chain, making a de stitch on $ on de. 
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WATCH-HOOK IN CROCHET. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





For the engraving of this pretty affair see the} The eye of the flower is made with gold thread. 
front of the number. The materials are two 1st, 5 ch, close it into a round by a slip-stitch 
shades of green, and two shades of pink or crim- 3 on the 1st chain. 

son wool: also a skein of claret erystal wool; 3° 2nd Round.—3 ch, slip-stitch on the slip- 
one skein of gold thread, No. 10; a reel of canne- 3 stitch, + 8 ch, slip-stitch on the last stitch and 
tille, and piece of coarser wire: also two mother- gon the one next to it, + 4 times. Fasten off. 


o’-pearl watch-hooks. 3 When you have done 14 of these, proceed to 
With the crystal wool make a chain of four, make up your flowers. Take a piece of fine 
and form it into a round. 3 wire, double it, and slip it through the centre 
Ist Round.—2 sc stitches in every stitch. jof the little golden star; arrange the petals 


2nd Round.—2 stitches in every stitch, insert- ; round, and fix them in their places, by covering 
ing the hook under both sides of the chain in * the wire and all the ends with green wool, 
every stitch, in this and all the following rounds. § % worked closely round it. Then take some very 
8rd Round.—2 se stitches in every one of the $ fine yellow silk, and sew each point of the star 


eight in the preceding round. ; down to one of the five petals. 
4th Round.—Increase eight stitches in the} Tue Lraves.—With the green wool, 18 ch, 


round, at equal distances, which will be done $ take a piece of green cannetille, three times as 
by working two in every other stitch. 3 long as the 18 chain, hold it in, and work on the 
5th to the 11th Round.—S¢c all round, increas- : chain—l1 se, 1 sde, 1 de, 2 de in the next, 1 de 
ing eight stitches, at equal distances, in eyery } in the next, 1 sde in the next, 1 de in the next, 
stitch. Fasten off. 1 ste in the next, 2 ste in the next, 1 ste in the 
Frowerrs, of which fourteen will be required ; next, 1 de in the next, 1 sde in the next, 2 de, 
for the pair of watch-pockets, six being of pie sde, 1 sec, 1 ch. Bend the wire, and do 1 se 
shade, and eight of the other. Eyery flower has § 3 stitch in the stitch in which you worked the last 
five petals, which are worked thus:—Take the $ $sc; 2 sde, de, 1 sde, 1 de, 1 ste, 2 ste in one, 1 
pink or crimson wool, make 5 ch. Take a fin-3 3 ste in the next, 1 de, 1 sde, 1 de, 2 ddc in one, 
ger-length of cannetille, and work round the ; 2 de, 1 se, 1 slip-stitch in the last stitch. Fasten 
chain, miss 1—1 sc, 1 sde in one stitch, 2 de in $ off. 
the next, 2 ste in the next, 2 sde in the next, 1} Do 40 leaves, half the number being of each 
de in the same, 1 sde and 1 se in the same. shade. 
Bend the wire, and make 1 sde in the same $ Cut two rounds of cardboard, the size of the 
stitch, then 1 de, and 2 stc in the same, 2 ste § rounds already made in crystal wool. Cover 
in the next, 2 de in the next, 1 sde and 1 se in$ them with silk on one side, drawing up the 
the last, in which work also a slip-stitch, and : other, and covering it with the woolen round. 
fasten off. This forms one petal, and five will $ Sew them together at the edges. Take a picce 
be required for each flower. of stout wire, large enough to go more than 
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twice * the circle. Hold the ends together, ; ends, and joining them to the thick wire, by 
haying bent it into the form seen in the engray- $ winding on the green wool. When the whole 
ing, and cover the ends with green wool rolled $ of the wire, including the loop by which it is to 
round it; place the leaves and flowers on the § be suspended, is covered, sew the round to it, 
wire, as seen in the engraving, covering in the 3 and add the mother-o’-pearl hooks. 
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EMBROIDERY ON FLANNEL. 





INSERTION. 





CORNER FOR WANDKERCHIEF. 





SHORT PURSE IN CROCHET 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





8rd Round —Gold, increasing to 86 stitches. 

4th Round.—Black, + 2 se on 2, 2 ch, miss 1, 
7 12 times. 

dth Round.—Black, + 1 sc on the second of 
‘ the two in last round, 2 sc on the first of the two 
chain, 2 ch, + 12 times, 

6th Round.—Black, + se on the 2nd and 3rd 
of the three se of last round, and on the first 
chain, 8 ch, + 12 times. 

7th Riles Black, + 1 sc on 2nd se, 1 on the 
8rd, 2 sc on the first chain stitch, 8 ch, f 12 
times. 

8th Round.—Black, + se on the three last or 
4 sc, and on the first chain, 4 ch, yj 12 times. 

Join on the gold thread, and cut off the biack. 
As only very short ends can be left, the xno» 
must be very carefully made, and the following 


: will be found the best. Make a small slip-knot 
s 


{close to the end of the new color, and pass the 
: end of the old one through the hoo then tighteu 
the slip-knot, as much as possible, by drawing 
‘both threads of the new color at once. his 
: forms the most secure knot possible, for ey ery 
‘kind of work, as the ends may be cut off quite 
: Sate 

9th Round.—} miss 1 se, se on each of the 
hree others, and on the first chain, 4 ch, + 12 
imes, 

10th Round.—+ miss 1 sc, sc on the next 8, 
and on 1 ch, 5 ch, + 12 times. 

11th Round.—Crimson, + miss 1, se, sc on 
each of the next two, 2 sc on next, 1 se on ch, 5 
ch, + 12 times. 

12th Round.—Crimson, + miss 1, se, sc on 
each of the other four, and on the first ch, 5 ch, 
f 12 times. 

18th Round.—Gold. Like 12th. 

Marertats,—2 skeins of fine Crimson Netting} 14th Round.—Like 18th. 
Silk; 2 skeins of Black ditto; 4 skeins of Gold ¢ 15th to 19th Round.—Like the 12th, but with 
Thread of the same size; a yas of fine Crimson : the black silk, and worked rather looser. 
Cord; 2 small Bullion Slides, and a yery hand- § There will now be 120 stitches in the round, 
some Tassel of Gold, Crimson and Black inter- $ which is the full size of the purse. 
mingled. Use Crochet-hook No. 28—or, if you § 20th Round. Gold. Like 12th. 
work loosely, No, 24. § Join on the crimson, without cutting off the 

Make a chain of 6 stitches, with the crimson $ gold, and do. for the 
silk, and close it into a round, on which work: 21st Round.—j 1 crimson, 1 gold, + 60 times. 
another round of crimson, increasing to twelve % : Cut off the gold. 
stitches. 22nd, 28rd, and 24th Rounds.—Se with crim- 


2nd Bound. —Gold se, increasing to 24 stitches, } son only. 
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BRAIDING AND 

25th Round.—Join on the gold, which must 
be worked with the crimson, f 9 evimson, 1 gold, 
10 crimson, + 6 times, 

26th Round.—Join on the black also, 7 8 crim- 
son, 1 gold, 2 crimson, 1 pee es 1 crimson, 8 
gold, 1 crimson, 1 black, 2 crimson, 1 gold, 4 
crimson, + 6 times. 

27th Round.—+ 2 crimson, 8 gold, 1 crimson, 
2 black, 1 crimson, 1 gold, 1 crimson, 2 black, 1 
crimson, 8 gold, 8 crimson, yf 6 times. 

28th Round.—+ 3 crimson, 1 gold, 2 crimson, 
3 black, 1 crimson, 8 black, 2 crimson, 1 gold, 4 
crimson, + 6 times. Cut off the gold. 

29th Round.—} 6 crimson, 8 black, 1 crimson, 
8 black, 7 crimson, + 6 times. 

80th Round.—+ 2 crimson, 4 black, 1 crimson, 
2 black, 1 crimson, 2 black, 1 crimson, 4 black, 
8 crimson, + 6 times. 


werner. 


81st Round.—+ 8 crimson, 4 black, 1 crimson, ° 


1 black, 1 crimgon, 1 black, 1 crimson, 4 black, 
4 crimson, + 6 times. 

82nd Round.—Join on the gold, + 2 crimson, 
1 gold, 1 crimson, 4 black, 1 crimson, 1 gold, 1 
crimson, 4 black, 1 crimson, 1 gold, 8 crimson, 
7 6 times. 

33rd Round.—+} 1 crimson, 3 gold, 4 crimson, 
8 gold, 4 crimson, 3 gold, 2 crimson, } 6 times. 

84th like 82nd Round —After which cut off } 
the gold. 

85th like 8ist; 86th like 80th; 87th like 29th. 
Join on the gold. 88th like 28th; 89th like 27th; 
40th like 26th; 41st, like 25th, 

42nd, 48rd, and 44th, all crimson. 

45th Round.—Join on the gold, and do one 
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y gold stitch and one crimson alternately all 
; round, 

$ 46th Round.—Gold. Fasten off the crimson, 

; 47th Round.—Black. + 5 sc, 5 ch, miss 6, 7 
‘all round, 

48th and three following Rounds, with black ; 
3 7 5 se, pee always on the second sc of the 
\ previous round, 5 ch, + repeat. 

52nd and 58rd Rounds.—Same with gold, 

54th and 55th Rounds. —Same with crimson. 

d6th and 57th Rounds.—Same with gold. 
58th to 62nd Round (inclusively. )—The same 
with black. 

68rd to 68th Round.—All black, 7p dede; ak ch, 
miss 1, + allround. Fasten off. 

This is the top of the purse. The lace edging 
which falls back, below the strings, is then 
worked on the 66th round, thus— 

With the crimson silk, 7 6 de in one chain, 1 
ch, miss 4, + repeat. 

2nd Round.—Gold. Se on every de, and under 
every chain. 

érd Round.—Crimson, 75 
of the 5 de, 1 ch, + repeat. 

4th Round.—Gold. Se on every de, and under 
every chain. Fasten off neatly. 

Two rounds of open crochet being thus left, 
above the lace, the crimson cord is to be run in 
there, for the strings; the ends of the cord to be 
finally sewed together, and the joins concealed 
by the small bullion slides. 

The purse is to be finished by sewing on a 
3 very handsome French tassel at the bottom of 
¢ the purse. 
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EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

“THE Doctor Says He Won’? Dis!”—We heard this on a 
door-step. A blue-eyed child said it—a bright, glad-faced, 
beautiful child. She smiled as she spoke. Her little hands 
came together with a glad clasp, There was a look of 
hheayen in the sweet expression that told of more than one 
joyful heart in that house. 

“he doctor says he won’t die”? Was it the babe? the 
tender, lisping babe? If so, we saw a vision of the cradle, 
and the watcher who had sat wearily beside it all through 
the long night. But in each pale cheek there was the crim- 
son touch of hope; and in either dim eye a tear upspringing 
from the deep fount of joy. That was the mother. In what 
other face on earth could blend that mingling of awe—of 
joy—of tenderness? And the babe—his lips were parted 
and moist—and the color of the rose-bud faintly struggling 
out of its green sheath had crept over their delicate outlines. 
The darling hands no longer lay in rigid rest—the glazing 
of disease had fallen from the blue orbs—and he had smiled 
his farewell to the angels who had come to carry him to 
their children’s play-ground, where blooms never fade—if it 
had been the Master’s will. 

“The doctor says he won't die.” 

Oh! what a throb in the mother-heart when those words 
were spoken. She will press him again to her breast—watch 
him in his healthful sleep—hold his little hands in her 
pbosom—make the white robe—but not for his coffin. Did 
ever footsteps sound so gentle as those of the kind physician 
as he moves softly from the room? Was ever a mother 
so much blessed before? Did God ever seem so great—so 
good? 

“Tho doctor says he won't die!” 

It might have been the father; the strong man, He came 
home feverish—said his head felt strangely; he could eat no 
supper. He pushed the babe from his knee—he was not 
wont to do so. The wife looked on wondering—and when 
she smoothed the pillow on the lounge, felt an unnatural 
heat, The morning came; he said he must go to work—but 
his hand trembled—his limbs refused to do their office—the 
coat was not taken from the wall that day; his cane stood 
in its corner—a carriage before the gate. Dawn after dawn 
whitened the heavens and the earth—there was no change. 
The wife slept not—her love watched and waited, and cried 
yearningly to God for his life. But there are glad tidings; 
rejoice even as you tremble, sweet wife—“The doctor says 
lhe won’t die.” 

Perhaps we did not hear aright. It may be the child ex- 
claimed, ‘The doctor says she won’t die!” 

If it was the mother! she upon whose hands, whose feet, 
whose heart, whose every faculty a little world depended 
for its sunshine, almost for its continuance, how doubly dear 
the gentle assurance of the good doctor! Did you eyer feel 
a silence more ominous than reigns in the household when 
“mother is sick?” The babe mourns at its play—the chil- 
dren look about absently in a hopeless kind of way—the 
very furniture seems mutely asking where she is whose caro 
it has known so long. Every footstep echoes hollowly, every 
heart sighs involuntarily, and seems asking itself if it has 
done that which the sight of a green grave would condemn. 
There are prayers going up all over the house—the husband 
comes in hurriedly—asks no questions—answers no queries, 
but goes stealthily to one darkened chamber, and there, 
perhaps, when heart and hopo almost desert him, he hears 
the blessed words, “The doctor says she won't die!” 

He looks just as grave when he goes down; he tells the 


a 


§ news gravely to the children—but the sun seems brighter 
Yas he leaves the house. There is not a man that he could 
$ call his enemy. He smiles as he enters the store, there is a 
3 blessedness within his bosom such as he neyer felt before, 
3 and strangers say as they leave him, “There is something 
% about that man unusually pleasing.” 

So there is! they are right there. That vision of a grave 
has gone, and flowers spring up in its stead. He does not 
shiver as he passes the window where the coffins stand— 
“The doctor says she won't dio!” and he has perfect faith. 

Thus light springs up in darkness—and after the sorrow 
of a night—joy cometh. 
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$ Mount Vernon PurcuAsep.—We are glad to hear that the 
g efforts of the ladies of America to purchase Mount Vernon 
§ haye been crowned by success. Since Miss Ann Pamela Cun- 
ningham—long be the name remembered!—of South Caro- 
$ lina, appealed to her countrywomen, the enterprise has 
progressed under the brightest auspices. It was in response 
to her appeal that the Hon. Edward Everett agreed to de- 
» liver his oration on Washington, for the benefit of the Mount 
8 Vernon Fund. Already, moro than forty thousand dollars 
° have been realized. On the sixth of April last, an agreement 
$ was signed, between John A. Washington, proprietor of 
$ Mount Vernon, and Miss Cunningham, Regent of the Asso- 
. ciation, for the sale of the estate, on the following terms: 
$18,000,00 cash paid Mr, John A. Washington. 

57,000,00 to be paid on 1st January, 1859. 

41,666,66 to be paid on 22nd February, 1860, 

41,666,66 to be paid on 22nd February, 1861. 

41,666,68 to be paid on 22nd February, 1862. 
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$200,000,00 

The deferred payments to carry interest from date, and 
possession and title to remain with Mr. Washington till paid 
in full, with the proviso of obtaining possession at any time, 
by thirty days’ notice, when the Association is prepared, and 
does pay the entire amount of purchase money. 

The Association is now in possession of the funds to pay 
the first instalment of $57,000, on the first of January next. 
3 Mr, Washington has proffered to relinquish the interest en- 
§ tire, if the principal is paid on the 22nd of February. It 
S then only remains for every one to use their utmost exer- 
§ tions, so that the entire swm will be made available on the 
22nd of February, 1859; on which ever-memorable day the 
actual possession may then pass to the “ Ladies’ Mount Ver- 
non Association.” The sum of one dollar constitutes a con- 
tributor a member of the Association. Hvery lady in America 
ought to be proud to enrol herself among the contributors! 
We annex a list of the officers of the Association, to whom 
money may be remitted by mail, 

Recenr.—Miss ANN PAMELA CunninGHAM, South Carolina. 

Vice-Recents.—Mrs. Anna Cora Ritchie, Richmond, Vir: 
ginia; Mrs. Alice H. Dickinson, Wilmington, North Caro- 
lina; Mrs. Philoclea Edgeworth Eve, Augusta, Georgia; Mrs. 

Octavia Walton Le Vert, Mobile, Alabama; Mrs. Catharine 
i A. MeWillie, Jackson, Mississippi; Mrs. Margaretta S. Morse, 
New Orleans, Louisiana: Mrs. Mary Rutledge Fogg, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee; Mrs. Elizabeth M. Walton, St. Louis, Mis- 
$ souri; Miss Mary Morris Hamilton, New York City, N. Y.; 

Mrs. Louisa Ingersoll, Greenough, Boston, Mass.; Mrs, Abba 
; Isabella Little, Portland, Maine; Mrs. Susan L. Pellet, Sec- 
frees, Richmond, Virginia; George W. Riggs, Esq., Trea- 

surer, Washington, D, C. 
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“A Breeze rrom Nawant.”—Under this suggestive title, 
one of our contributors sends us the following:— 


“What a delicious sense of exhilaration it gives me—this 
riding on the beach. ‘The beach, of all beaches; so triumph- 
ant in its unbroken reputation, so hard, and smooth, and 
grand, reaching far out to the throbbing ocean, as if that 
were its only fit associate, against which its grey bosom 
rests in perfect contentment. 

“T have ridden here often when the life-blood flowed feebly 
through my yeins, and the flush of health had vanished 
from my cheek, for the beach has no jostlers to give an in- 
valid a throb of pain, nor an ‘old settler,’ a reminder that 
‘things arn’t as they war in his day,’ nor a deceiving spinster 
a fear lest her teeth should drop out, while her wig drops 
down, but remains the same ancient, pleasant, old conser- 
yative. What she laughs so mockingly at the innovating 
finger of time; or scoffs so loudly at the ‘Age of Progress;’ 
or rests so calmly when Young America is prancing about, 
and threatening in high-heeled boots, aspiring dicky, and 
tobacco fumes, to alter the world from beginning to end? 
Surely, nothing else. 

“Tt is an oasis, luring and pleasant; a type of the endless 
pence lying far beyond the ocean’s low boundary line of 
deepening blue—a landmark well-beloved when other land- 
marks are changing, or mournfully fading out of sight into 
the depths of things that were. And, alas! how much that 
is precious and lamented is there! how much to which the 
shroud of the past clings ever! how much that the torn 
heart will not give up as dead! And on such leaves the 
very soul itself places its marks! Fashion, wealth, and 
beauty greet moe at every turn, until I would fain believe 
that life has no struggles; nothing to do but place golden 
pinions beneath the gaily flitting hours. Many a bright- 
eyed equestrian is leading her beautiful animal close to the 
water’s edge, where the bubbling froth lingers a moment, 
and then is gone. Fairy and manly forms in gipsy habili- 
ments poise gracefully on the foamy crest; lilliputan skiffs, 
with others of more pretentious growth lie all about, or 
with snowy sails transport the voices of mirth and music 
far out on the ocean’s bosom, while I drop the reins as my 
thoughts roam backward, and I wondering ask, ‘Where 
now is Starlight, the flashing-eyed Indian maiden, whose 
beauty was the delight of many tribes? Is the music of 
these waves the same that greeted her as her tiny mocca- 
sined feet lingered on the sand, while her quick ear caught 
with a rare intelligence the varied sounds of ocean language? 
Where are the shells and mosses her taper, brown fingers 
lovingly gathered as she softly whispered, How good is tho 
Great Spirit! The impulsive admiration of an untrained 
soul, yet more truly admiration because it was untrained, 
Where is Eagle King, the brave, young warrior, her lover, 
with whom in the light canoe on the bounding wave sho 
experienced that wild exhilaration of feeling, that irrepres- 
sible sense of happiness, which prudery and conyentionalism 
could not shake a finger at because they did not exist?’ 

“Does a thread of the redoubtable garment that pur- 
chased yonder celebrated promontory remain, or, with its 
red owner, has it passed away? Does no echo lengthen, as 
of old, the war-whoop, or are all traces of the fleet-footed 
perished out of sight? Sad; they are gone, and none are 
left to point out the places they loved, nor the forest where 
they hunted. Gone! gone! and their posterity—whore? 
Marking high on the roll of fame the poet name? Bearing 
far down as ages run a golden impress? Fondly remem- 
bered, and with tears? Ah! no; gone to the dust that gayo 
them birth; and all that is left of them, and all that is 
found to tell where they made their graves, are a few time- 
eaten weapons, and bones so vast of size that we are lost in 
wonder when we think men so large and powerfully strong 
have lived, ‘served their day and generation,’ and died, 

“Gone, and left no trace behind. Kate Carrot.” 
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“A Doustine Hnarr.”—It is not often that a poet's genius 
is transmitted to his children. Barry Cornwall, however, has 
a daughter, Adelaide Ann Proctor, who has lately written 
many beautiful lyrics. Here is one, under the caption of 
“A Doubting Weart,” which appears in a volume of her 
poems lately published in London. Is it not exquisite? 

Where are the swallows fled? 
Frozen and dead, 
Perchance upon some bleak and stormy shore. 
Oh, doubting heart! 
Far over purple seas, 
They wait, in sunny ease, 
he balmy Southern breeze, 
To bring them to their Northern home once more. 


Why must the flowers die? 
Prisoned they lie 
In the cold tomb, heedless of tears or rain. 
Oh, doubting heart! 
hey only sleep below 
The soft white ermine snow. 
While Winter winds shall blow, 
To breathe and smile upon you soon again. 


The sun has hid its rays 
These many days: 
Will dreary hours never leave the earth? 
Oh, doubting heart! 
The stormy clouds on high 
Veil the sume sunny sky, 
That soon (for Spring is nigh) 
Shall wake the Summer into golden mirth, 
Fair hope is dead, and light 
Is quenched in night. 
What sound can break the silence of despair? 
Oh, doubting heart! 
The sky is overcast, 
Yet stars shall rise at last, 
Brighter for darkness past, 
And angels’ silver voices stir the air. 


Tue Revivat or ARcuERY.—The graceful and healthy prac- 
tice of archery is again becoming fashionable. Archery clubs 
are springing up, not only in Wngland, but in the United 
States. One of the oldest archery clubs in this country be- 
longs to Philadelphia: in fact we believe it is the pioneer 
one, The cultivation of this healthful amusement cannot 
be too much recommended. Those, who wish to engage in 
it, may thank us for the information that the best bows are 
made by Feltham, in London. They are of various sizes, 
from five feet two inches to five feet six inches long, and 
weigh from twenty-two to forty-eight ounces. The backing 
is flat and of hickory, the inside, or belly, as it is called, of 
palm, and round, The bows are sometimes constructed of 
one piece of wood, and are then called slips, and sometimes 
of two united longitudinally, then they are termed backed 
bows. Both are made of yew, hickory, palm or lancewood. - 
The arrows are tipped with steel at the point, and delicately 
feathered at the butt, weighing from three to four ounces, 
and measuring from twenty-two to twenty-four inches in 
length. The wood is pine, with rosewood inlaid at the point. 
The target is made of rye straw, woven into bands, covered 
with canvas, and is thirty inches in diameter. Four circles 
are painted around the centre, in gold, red, blue, black and 
white, outside of which is the petticoat of green. Besides 
these equipments there are needed the guard, the shooting 
glove, the belt, the tassel, and the grease-box. 

Mr. Beneprcr’s Noverrt.—The length, to which this 
novelet has extended, will prevent the publication of the 
one by the editor and publisher, promised for this year. 
; The public will find the less to regret in this. we believe, 

because the power and originality of “Catharine Lincoln” 
. has made it one of the most popular stories ever published 
$ in “Peterson.” 
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“Open Your Mourn anv Suut Your Eyes.’—The spirited 
line engraving, which we give, i: this nwa ber, is one of the 
] 


‘ 
‘ 
: 
t happiest efforts of Mr, Illaan, 
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220 REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Our Dictionary of NeEpLework.—With this number we, Woman: Her Mission and Life. By Adolphe Nonod, D. 
complete “Our Dictionary of Needlework,” which, to judge 3 D. Translated from the French. 1 vol. New York: Sheldon, 
from the letters received, has been eminently popular. It } ° Blakeman & Co—tThe author of this work, one of the most 




















is our intention, shortly, to issue it complete, in a yolume § 
by itself, and at a price to place it within reach of the mil- 
lion: thus, those who wish it for reference, can have it, ina 
neat book by itself, so that they need not be compelled to 3 
refer to the Magazine. 

Artists’ Goons, £¢c.—The well known firm of J. E. Tilton 
lias opened a house in Boston, Mass., a move made necessary 
by their increased business. The store at Salem, Mass., is 
still continued as a branch. 

Our Srortes.—The Nashua (N. H.) Oasis says:—*'The 
stories of ‘Peterson’ are more robust than those of other 
ladies’ periodicals.” We are gratified to observe that this is 
the general opinion, 


Renner 
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A Cyclopedia of Commerce and Commercial Navigation. 
Edited by J. Smith Homans, and by J. Smith Homans, Jr. 
lvol. Royal octavo. New York: Harper & Brothers—Vhis 
is a work of two thonsand pages, double column, royal } 
octavo; and as the preface sets forth, “is a compendium of § $ 
commercial knowledge, including articles upon the trade of 8 
every important maritime country and city in the world; 
copious and reliable statistics upon the staple productions 
of every climate; essays upon commercial subjects; synopses 
of the laws regulating commerce; and, generally, informa- 
tion and statistics upon every important commercial sub- § 
ject.” The want of such a work has long been felt in the 
United States. The only attempt to supply that want, 
hitherto, was made about twenty-five years ago, when 
McCulloch’s Dictionary of Commerce and Commercial Navi- 
gation was reprinted; but the reprint was not only deficient § 
in information regarding the United States, but contained } 
much matter that is now obsolete. The public really owe a § 
debt of gratitude, therefore, to the Harpers, for publishing 
this later and more satisfactory Cyclopedia. No counting- 
room, eyen that of the smallest country store, ought to be 
without the work. The copy on our table is handsomely 
bound in sheep extra; but the volume may be had also in 
muslin, or half calf, if preferred. There are twenty-six maps 
and engravings in the book. T. B. Peterson & Brothers are 
the agents for Philadelphia, 

The Bench and Bar of Georgia. By Stephen F. Miller. 1 
vol. Philada: J. B. Lippincott & Co.—Few states haye given 
a larger number of eminent men to the legal profession than 
Georgia. We recall the names of R. H. Wilde, W. H. Craw- 
ford, Forsyth, Berrien, Lamar, and numerous others. ‘he 
present volume is an attempt, and quite a successful one, to 
perpetuate the memory of these men, by personal anecdotes, 
sketches of their lives, &c. &c. The book is neatly printed. 


Lotus-Eating. By G. W. Curtis, 1 vol.,12 mo. New York: 
Harper o& Brothers—It gratifies us to chronicle a new edi- 
tion of this charming summer book. No cotemporary writer 
has a keener or more delicate relish for outward Nature 
than Ilowadji Curtis, nor a more felicitous style in describ- } 
ing her, Niagara, Saratoga, and Newport, as depicted in $ 
this book, shine, goldenly, through an oriental haze, like a ° 
sunrise by ‘Turner, 

History of King Richard the Second of England. By 
Jacob Abbott. 1 vol..16 mo. New York: Harper & Bro- 
thers.—This is a new volume of that fascinating series for 
juveniles, “ Abbott’s Illustrated Histories ;” and the subject, 
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Seminene Protestant divines of France, was doubtless known 
to more than one of our readers, for he preached, during 
many years, to large audiences in Paris. The beauty and 
simplicity of style, the evangelical piety that breathes on 
every page, and the ability with which the character and 
duties of the Christian woman are portrayed, ought to give 
the volume before us an extensive sale, among our fair 
countrywomen, The translation is good. 


Redgauntlet. By the author of “ Waverley.” 2 vols., 12 
mo. Boston: Ticknor d Co—hese, the thirty-fifth and 
thirty-sixth volumes of the “Household Edition of Scott's 
Novels,” remind us that this elegantly printed series rapidly 
approaches its close. Now, therefore, is a good time, for 
those who haye neglected to purchase the work, to place it 
in their libraries. We may add that the appearance of this 
beautiful edition has induced us to reperuse the Waverley 
Novels, and we find them, in spite of Bulwer, Dickens and 
Thackeray, head and shoulders above anything of the kind 
in English or American literature. 
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PARLOR AMUSEMENTS. 


CLAPPERATION; OR, THE Goose’s History.—This game was 
suggested by the ancient one of Coach, but is much altered 
to ayoid both the necessity of young and old making them- 
selyes giddy by twirling round when their names are men- 
tioned, and to effect a compromise in the redemption of the 
forfeits; the ordinary mode being often singularly tiresome. 
In the History of the Goose, a commencement of which is 
appended, to show the sort of story which should be invented 
for the occasion, no notice is to be taken when her name 
occurs, but wheneyer the word Drake or Doctor is men- 
tioned, every one is to clap their hands once, unless the two 
are joined, when two merry claps must sound. Any one 
\ omitting to clap at the right place, or clapping when tho 
Goose is named, pays a forfeit, and all the forfeits may be 
redeemed by quoting two lines of verse, varied by kissing 
the mantelpiece, if the little ones present prefer it to the 
former mode. “A Goose, feeling out of spirits one morning, 
consulted her favorite Dr. Drake (two claps,) who advised 
her to go a long journey to foreign countries, which she re- 
solved todo. So making, by the Doctor’s advice, (one clap) 
a good meal of cabbage-stalks and apple-parings, she set out 
from Dingle Farm, escorted by Dr. Drake (two claps.) A 
shrill scream soon announced some disaster, and the Doctor 
(one clap) was obliged to extract two thorns from one of the 
Goose’s wings, and to bathe her toot, stung by nettles, in a 
ditch, before they could proceed. After this they got on 
pretty well, though Goose was so fat she could not have 
forced her way through one of the stiles, had not the Doctor 
(one clap) given her a good push behind. Part of the jour- 
ney lay through a meadow, in which two Miss Chickens, 
admiring the Goose and the Drake (one clap,) joined them; 
but they talked so fast, the Doctor (one clap) soon gaye 
them to understand their company was unacceptable. A 
Cock in the neighborhood looked disposed to fight Dr. Drake 
> (two claps) for this rudeness to his daughters, but the Doctor 
(one clap,) not thinking it becoming’to his professional dig- 
nity to engage in duels, only quacked a haughty reply, and 
went on with his patient.” 








ART RECREATIONS. 
For Grecian Paintine.—J. E. Tilton & Co. Boston and 


Richard the Lion-Hearted, makes it one of the most enter- s Salem, Mass., publish the following fine and desirable en- 
taining of the sett. The volume is embellished with an : gravings, which they send by mail, post-paid, on receipt of 
illuminated title-page and numerous engravings. * price. 
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Size of Plate. Price. Black Cake.—Dissolve a teaspoonful of pearlash in a little 
Hiawatha’s Wooing, 14 by 18 $1,50 new milk, and set it by in a warm place. Then cream one 
The Farm Yard, 13 by 19 1,50 pound of buttor, and add to it two pounds of flour, nine 
Age and Infancy, 16 by 22 2,00 eggs, (well beaten,) and one pint of molasses. Beat the 
The Happy Family, 18 by 17 1,25 whole well together, and then add a wineglassful of brandy, 
Les Orphelines, 9 by 11 1,00 and a teacupful of sweet cream, 
The Jewsharp Lesson, 9 by 11 60 Another Black Cake.—One pound of sugar, one quart of 
The Little Bird, 9 by 11 60 molasses, six eggs, one teacupful of ginger, one cupful of 
Evangeline, (Longfellow;) 16 by 22 1,00 cream, half a pound of butter, two teaspoonfuls of saleratus, 
Beatrice Cenci, 16 by 22 1,00 with fruit and spices to your liking. Mix like pound cake, 


and bake in the same way. 

Yankee Cake.—Uhe ingredients are:—One teacupful of 
butter, two cupfuls of sugar, four eggs, three cupfuls of 
bread dough, two teaspoonfuls of soda, (dissolved) four tea- 
spoonfuls of cream of tartar, and whatever essence you pre 
fer, 

York: Cake.—One pound of sugar, one pint of molasses, 
two cupfuls of lard or butter, one pint of sweet milk, four 
eggs, two teaspoonfuls of saleratus, cinnamon and ginger to 
your liking, and enough flour to form a good cake dough. 

Dover Cake.—One pound of sugar, half a pound of butter, 
one pound of flour, six eggs, half a pint of cream, a teaspoon- 
ful of soda, and the flavor you most prefer. 'Three-quarters 


These are intended for Grecian and Antique Painting, and 
have full and separate rules how to paint each object, how 
to mix each color. They also continue to publish new and 
desirable things in this line, of which they send notico to 
their customers. 

Seminaries, Dealers and Teachers furnished with the 
aboye, and all Artists’ Goods at a liberal discount. 

Setts of the best Mnglish Oil Colors in tubes, varnish, oils, 
brushes, and the other needful materials for Grecian and 
Antique Painting, furnished for three dollars. Small trial 
pictures for use at thirteen cents each. 

Improvements made from time to time in these and other 
styles, will be communicated to our customers, witout extra 
charge. of a pound of raising or currants are an improvement. 

Directions to our new style Antique Painting, Grecian Queen Cake.—One pound of butter—well worked, and one 
Painting, Oriental and Potichomanie, furnished full and com- $ § pound of sugar, Boat the butter and eggs together to a 
plete (s0 that any child may learn without other instruction,) § § cream} beat ten eggs very light, and add them in by degrees. 
for one dollar, post-paid, with rules for varnish, &c. : Mix in one pound of flour sifted fine, 

Purchasers to the amount of fivo dollars, are entitled to % 3 Pint Cake.—Onoe pint of dough, one teacupful of sugar, 
all our directions free. Persons ordering the directions for S one teacupful of butter, threo eggs, one teaspoonful of 
one dollar, and after buying materials to the amount of five ; pearlash, with the addition of some raisins and spices. 
dollars, may deduct the ono dollar paid for directions. Composition Cake.—One pound of flour; one pound of sugar, 

Address, J. EB. TILTON & CO., half a pound of butter, seven eggs, half a pint of cream, and 

Publishers and Dealers in Artists’ Goods, Boston, whore ¢ ® gill of brandy. 
they have established their principal house, for the better 
accommodation of a large and increasing business. 
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ORIGINAL RECEIPTS FOR BEVERAGES. 
Beer.—To four gallons of water take two pounds of sugar, 
ORIGINAL RECEIPTS FOR CAKES. one quart of molasses, half a teacupful of ginger, one pint 

Rhode Island Gingerbread.—Mix the ingredients as fol- \ sots, two spoonfuls of cream of tartar, one and a half spoon- 
lows, and bake them one hour:—Two pints of flour, two 3 fuls of ground allspice. Put the spices into bags; heat the 
pints brown sugar, two pints butter—nicely creamed, one 3 water and pour it over the spices; mix the whole of the in. 
pint milk, two tablespoonfuls of ginger, two tablespoonfuls ‘ gredients in an open vessel, let it stand over night, then 
of cinnamon, two teaspoonfuls of cloves, one teaspoonful of § skim off the top of the liquid, take out the bags of spices, 
nutmeg, one teaspoonful of pearlash, three eggs, some wine, 3 and pour it carefully into jugs, bottles, or a keg; it will be 
and a wineglassful of brandy. If you please, you can add ; fit for use in twenty-four hours. 
fruit. French Raspberry Vinegar.—Take a sufficiency of the ripe 

Fruit Cake.—One pound of sugar, one pound of flour, ten 3 berries, and mash them well. ‘Then pour the juice, and 
eggs, two pounds of raisins, one pouud of currants, (picked $ $ mashed fruit into a bag, and press the liquor through it into 
and washed,) and one pound of citron, Beat the sugar and 3 a vessel. To each quart of juice take one pound of white 
butter together until creamed, thon beat the eggs, and add } sugar, and one pint of the best vinegar. Mix together tho 
them in, beating thoroughly; also put in a portion of cin- } juico and vinegar, and give thom a boil; when boiled, add 
namon and mace, as much as is agroeable to you, and asmall § in—gradually—tho sugar, and boil and skim until the scum 
quantity of brandy. ceases to rise. Cork tightly, and stow away in a cool place. 

Doughnuts.—One and a half pints of rich milk, half a pint Nectar Cream.—One gallon of water; four pounds of white 
of melted butter and lard, half a teacupful of sugar, some 3 sugar; four ounces of tartaric acid; four tablespoonfuls of 
salt, half of a small sized tablespoonful of ground cinnamon, $ flour, and the whites of four eggs. Beat the ingredients well 
and four eggs—well beaten. Let your dough rise in your $ together, then boil them for three minutes; let the mixture 
crock, and then make it up into a loaf not very stiff. After- $ cool, and then add one ounco of essence of lemon. When 
ward work it up again, cut out your cakes, and let them rise ? using it, take one-third portion of syrup to two-thirds water, 
before you bake them, and add a little super-carbonate of soda. 

Cup Cake.—The necessary materials are:—Two cupfuls of Currant Shrub,—Prepare your currants as you would for 
sugar, one cupful of butter, four cupfuls of cream, three } making jelly. To one gallon of juice, add three pounds of 
cupfuls of flour, four eggs, and two teaspoonfuls of dissolved § sugar, one quart of brandy or whiskey. Put the juice and 
saleratus. Bake in small cups—greased, so that the cakes ¢ sugar on to simmer, then take it off the fire, and let it cool 
may be readily turned out. before you add the spice. Put into it orange peel or allspice. 

Soft Cakes in little Pans.—Rub one pound and a half of yg Nog.—Use five or six eggs to half a gallon of milk. 
butter into two pounds of flour, and add one wineglassful of $ § Beat the yolks and whites separately, bring the milk toa 
wine, one wineglassful of rose-water, two wineglassfuls of ‘ boil, and then add the yolks. Swecten to your taste, stir in 
yeast, some nutmeg, cinnamon, and raisins, *Bake in little $ the whites, and then add the quantity of brandy you prefer. 
pans. * The mills may be either cold or warm. 
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NURSERY, TOILET, 








Blackberry Wine—Measure your berries and bruise them; ¢ 
to every gallon add one quart of boiling water, and let the ¢ 
mnixture stand twenty-four hours, stirring occasionally; then ; 
strain the liquor into a cask, and to every gallon add two 
pounds of sugar. Cork tight, and let it remain until the 
following October, when your wine will be ready for use. 

Prime Summer Beer—Take ten gallons of water to three 
quarts of molasses, two tablespoonfuls of ginger, two table- 
spoonfuls of allspice, the same quantity of cinnamon, one 
grated nutmeg, and one tablespoonful of cream of tartar. 
Mix the ingredients with boiling water, and fill up your 
yessel with cold water. 

Currant Wine.—To one quart of juice extracted from your 
fruit, add three quarts of water, and three pounds of sugar. 
Keep the vessel—into which you put your ingredients—open 
for ten days, and fill it up eyery day until done working; 
then cork it closely. 
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ORIGINAL RECEIPTS FOR PICKLES. 
Tomato Pickle—Cleanse your tomatoes, and puncture 
them slightly. Then fill your vessel with alternate layers 
of tomatoes and salt, using as much water as will dissolve 
the salt; let them remain thus for eight or ten days, and 4 
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To Curr A Burn.—Take a tablespoonful of lard, half a 
tablespoonful of spirits of turpentine, a piece of rosin as big 
as a hickory-nut, (of the walnut kind—a trifle larger than 
a large nutmeg,) and simmer them together until melted. 
It makes a salye, which, when cold, may be applied to a 
linen cloth, and lay it over the burn. If immediately 
wanted, spread it on a cloth as soon as melted, it will 
very soon cool. It has been applied after the corroding 
effects of chemical poison, after a foot has been burnt by 
boiling sugar, after severe scalds; and in every case the suf- 
ferer obtained perfect ease in ten or fifteen minutes after it 
was used. It may be applied two or three times a day, or as 
often as the cloth becomes dry. 

Cotnopion IN Erysrpenas.—Dr. Baumann employs collo- 
dion in all cases, and has found it, even in several cases of 
erysipelas of the face, and in one case of phlegmonous erysi- 
pelas of the thigh, highly useful. He first gives an emetic, 
and then daily applies the collodion to the parts. ‘The re- 
covery is rapid, and no ill consequences haye been observed. 
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RECEIPTS FOR THE TOILET. 
To Cleanse and Preventsthe Hair Falling Offi—Take two 
large handfuls of rosemary leayes, a piece of common soda 


then to every gallon of tomatoes add two bottlefuls of ground 3 about the size of a hazel nut, and adrachm of camphor, Put 
mustard, four ounces of ground ginger, four ounces of pep- ° it in a jug, pour on it a quart of boiling water, and cover it 
per—lightly bruised, one ounce of cloves, one dozen of s closely to keep the steamin. Let it stand for twelve hours, 


onions—sliced. Cover the whole with vinegar. 

Sliced Cucumbers.—Slice your cucumbers in small pieces, 
also some onions; let them remain in salt for one day and 
night, and then squeeze them out, and put them in jars; add 
to them black pepper—ground, ginger, mustard, and if you 
choose, mace, Fill the jars with vinegar, tie them up close 
with bladders, and after standing for four or six hours, pour 
off the vinegar, boil it, and then refill the jars with it. When 
cool, tie them up. 

Pickled Damson.—Boil together three pounds of sugar, 
one ounce of cloves, one ounce of cinnamon, and one quart 
of vinegar. Seed seven pounds of fruit, and pour the boiling 
syrup over it. The next day scald the fruit and syrup to 
gether, and if the syrup should not prove thick enough, pour 
it off, and boil it a few minutes. 

Pickled Onions.—Peel some small onions, and lay them 
in salt and water for one day—shifting them once during 
that time. Dry them ina cloth. According to the quantity 
of your onions, take sufficient white wine vinegar, cloves, 
mace, and a little pepper; boil this pickle, and then pour it 
over the onions. When cold, coyer them closely. 
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SICK-ROOM, NURSERY, &c. 

To Curr Ringworm.—tThe hairs are to be cut short, the 
creamy fluid let out of the pustules, and the crusts removed 
by linseed poultices. The denuded surface is then to be 
covered with a thin layer of oil of naphtha, over which a 
flannel compress is to be placed, the whole being secured by 


° then strain it, and add a wineglassful of rum. It is then 
; ready for use. If the hair falls off much, the wash ought to 
3 he applied to the roots, with a pieco of sponge every other 
day, taking care to wet the skin thoroughly. Then rub dry 
with a towel, brush well, and use only as much pomade as 
will keep down the short hairs, as the wash makes the hair 
soft and glossy. This will keep good for several months in 
bottles well corked, and a piece of camphor in each, 

To Improve the Growth of Eyebrows.—Clip them occasion- 
ally with a pair of scissors to make them grow long; and rub 
them once a day (at bed time) with the following mixture :— 
Palma Christi oil, three ounces; oil of lavender, one drachm. 

To Remove Sunburn.—Rectified spirits of wine, one ounce; 
water, eight ounces; half an ounce of orange-flower water, or 
one ounce of rosewater; diluted muriatic acid, a teaspoonful; 
mix. This is to be used after washing. 
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TABLE RECEIPTS. 

Tomato Catsup—One quart best vinegar, 4 oz. mace, 14 
oz. cloves, 44 oz. black pepper, 44 oz. Jamaica pepper, 14 oz. 
long pepper, 44 oz. ginger, 144 oz. mustard seed, twenty-five 
capsicums, fifty tomatoes, six heads of garlic, one stick of 
horseradish, On the fifty tomatoes throw 24 1). of salt, and 
let them stand three days. Boil the above ingredients (ex- 
cept the tomatoes) half an hour, then peel the tomatoes, and 
§ add them to it, boil them together half an hour, strain them 
through a sieve, and when cold bottle it. 

Sauce for Plum Pudding.—A good sauce for plum pud- 
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an oil-silk cap. The application is to be renewed twice a ! ding may be made by melting some fresh butter in the way 
day, first well washing the parts with soap and water; and : butter is usually melted for sauce, Then add to it some 
the surface of the scalp is to be carefully searched, in order $ brandy, either a wineglassful or half of one, (according to 


to detect any small favous pustules that may have appeared. : the quantity ef sauce required,) sweeten it to the taste with 
These must be pricked with a pin, the matter removed, and $ moist stgar. Give the whole two or three whisks over the 
the surface covered with the oil. This evolution of pustules : fire, and serve it in a sauce tureen. 
is successive, so that the hair must be kept short in the} Baroness’s Pudding.—Three-quarters of a pound of suet, 
vicinity, that their advent may be watched. This applica- : three-quarters of a pound of flour, three-quarters of a pound 
tion secures the rapid abortion of the pustules; but when 3 of raisins, (weighed after stoning,) and a pinch of salt. Mix 
the scalp is too tender to bear it, it should be mixed with $ well with new milk, and boil in a cloth four hours and a half. 
other less irritating oils, of which the huwile de cade (empy- : We can confidently recommend this pudding, and would ad- 
reumatic oil of juniper,) is one of the best. § vise our subscribers to try it as soon as they possibly can. 
PovLricEr ror A Fester.—Boil bread in lees of strong beer; $ Browning for Cakes.—Walf a pound of moist sugar, two 


apply the poultice in the general manner. 
many a limb from amputation. 


This has saved 


} ounces of butter: add a little water. Simmer tillbrown. A 
? little of this mixture will give a rich color to cakes. 
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RECEIPTS.—FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER. 


Liquid Sherbet.—Dissolve two pounds of loaf sugar in § 
one gallon of water, and simmer over a slow fire. When } 
cooling, add one ounce of acetic acid and three-quarters of a 3 
pound of tartaric acid; mix it together, and when cold, add $ ; 
one shilling’s worth of essence of pine-apple. Puta twen- $ § 
tieth part of this mixture into each of twenty wine bottles, § 3 
and part fill them with clear water. Before corking, add to § : 
each one scruple of carbonate of soda, 3 

Substitute for Coffee —Scrape clean three or four good par- 3 
snips, cut them into thin slices, bale till well brown, grind 
or crush, and use in the same manner as coffee, from which 
it is scarcely distinguishable. 

Lemon Cheese.—Grate the rind of two lemons, half pound 
of sugar, and the samo quantity of butter and eggs. 
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A Method of Uniting Bronze Ornaments without Fire— 
Take one ounce of sal-ammoniac, and one of common salt, 3 
an equal quantity of calcined tartar, and as much of bell- § 
metal, with three ounces of antimony; pound well all to- % $ 
gether, and sift it, Put this into a piece of linen, and enclose ¢ 
it well all round with fuller’s earth, about an inch thick. 
Let it dry; then put it between two crucibles over a slow $ $ 
fire, to get heat by degrees. 
becomes red-hot, and melted altogether; let the whole cool § 
gradually, and pound it into powder. When you want to $ y 
solder anything, put the two pieces you want to joinona 3 
table, approaching their extremities, as near as you can, to $ 
one another. Make a-crust of fuller’s earth, so that holding § 
to each piece and passing under the joint, it should open ¢ 
over it on the top; then throw some of your powder between $ 
and over the joint. Haye some borax, which put into hot 8 3 
spirits of wine till it is consumed, and with a feather rub 
your powder at the joint; you will see it immediately boil. 
As soon as the boiling stops, the consolidation is made; if 
there be any roughness grind it off on a stone, 

The Process of Obtaining a Fac-simile of an Engraving. — 
The print is soaked first in a solution of potash, and then in ¢ 
one of tartaric acid. This produces a perfect diffusion of % 
crystals in bi-tartrate of potash, through the texture of the : 
unprinted part of the paper. As this salt repels oil, the ink § 3 
roller may now be passed over the surface, without trans- 
ferring any of its contents to the paper, except in those 
parts to which the ink had been originally applied. The ink $ 
of the print prevents the saline matter from penetrating % 
wherever it is present, and wherever there is no saline mat- 3 
ter present the ink adheres; so that many impressions may 
be taken, as in lithography. 

To Clean and Remove Fly-marks from Gilt Frames.— 
First cleanse the gliding with a camel’s-hair brush, using 
the following detergent fiuid for the purpose. Water, one 
pint; borax, half an ounce; carbonate of ammonia, a quarter 
of an ounce. Use the fluid freely with the brush, doing the 
frame in portions of about a foot atatime. Let the frame 
dry by the ordinary influence of the air, but do not attempt 3 
to rub it with either linen or silk upon any account. When ; 
the frame is dry, those portions which are very much worn 
may be restored by touching the parts with another fine 
brush imbued with shell gold that is sold by the artists’ 
colormen,. 

To Wash Flannels, &c., without Shrinking—Beat up a 
nice lather with soap and warm water; let the flannels lay 
in it a short time, and then wash them well, taking care not 
to rub them with soap, as that makes them hard. Hose 
should always be hung up by the feet. 

Cleaning Black Kid Boots—Take three parts of the white 
of eggs, and one of best black ink, mix them together 
thoroughly, and apply the mixture to the article with a soft 
sponge. I have never known this to fail. 
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To Remove Grease Stains from Paper.—Gently warm the 
greased or spotted part of the paper, and then press upon it 
pieces of blotting paper, one after another, so as to absorb 
as much of the grease as possible. Have ready some fine, 
clear, essential oil of turpentine heated almost to a boiling 
state, warm the greased leaf a little, and then, with a soft, 
clean brush, wet the heated turpentine both sides of the 
spotted part. By repeating this application, the grease will 
be extracted. Lastly, with another brush, dipped in recti- 
fied spirits of wine, go over the place, and the grease will no 
longer appear, neither will the paper be discolored. 

How to Cool a Room.—The Scientific American says that 
the simplest and cheapest way to cool a room is to wet a 
cloth of any size, the larger the better, and suspend it in the 
place you want cooled. Let the room be well ventilated, 
and the temperature will sink from ten to twenty degrees in 
less than an hour. During such a terrid term as we haye 
had this would be worth trying. 

To Remove Mildew.—Take two ounces of chloride of limo, 
pour on it a quart of boiling water, then add three quarts of 
cold water; steep the linen twelye hours, when every spot 
} will be extracted. This will be found to quite surpass the 
buttermilk and chalk recipe so often used. 

How to Clean Leather Gatters—The following will give 
% them a good polish. The whites of three eggs evaporated 
§ till the substance left resembles the common gum, dissolyed 











in a pint of gin, and put into an ordinary wine bottle, and 
. fill up with water. 

To take Grease Spots out of Papered Walls.—With a pieco 
of flannel, dipped in spirits of wine, go carefully oyer the 
injured parts once, (or twice if very bad,) when the spots 


3 will be entirely erased from the paper, which will look as 


well as ever. 

To Clean White Feathers——Wash them well in soft water, 
$ with white soap and blue; rub them through very clean, 
3 white paper, beat them on the paper, shake them before tho 
fire, dry them in the air, and afterward curl them. 

To Curl Feathers——Heat them gently before the fire, then, 
with the back of a knife applied to the feathers, they will be 
found to curl quickly and well. 

To Restore Peach-color Ribbon when turning Red.—Salt 
$3 of potash dissolved in water; place the ribbon on a clean 
§ table, and ‘apply the mixture with a sponge. 
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FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER, 


Fig. 1.—Dress or Brown SI1k, with a double skirt. Tho 
upper skirt is trimmed with diamonds of black velvet and 
lace. The corsage is made high, with vevers trimmed to 
correspond with the skirt, The sleeves are composed of two 
large puffs, and finished at the hand with a deep cuff. Cap 
of lace ornamented with bows of ribbon. 

Fie, 1—A Warxine Dress oF DARK GREEN SILK, mado 
with two skirts. The upper skirt is open at the sides, form- 
ing a kind of apron in front. This is trimmed with a lattico 
work of velvet. The body is high and plain, with a very 
long point in front. The sleeves are very full, with a large 
pointed jockey at the top, and a small pointed cuff at the 
hand. Bonnet of white silk. 

Fie, m1.—Srraw Bonnet, trimmed with long sprays of 
grass. The face trimming consists of a very full tulle cap, 
with a bunch of roses and leaves placed low on one side, and 
a plait of green velvet over the top of the head. 

Fig. 1v.— NEAPOLITAN BONNET, with a cape and band across 
the top, of white silk. A bunch of green leaves, scarlet 
flowers and grasses, is placed on the left side. 

GeneRaAL RemARKS.—The new dress goods have scarcely 
made their appearance yet, but most of the fall silks which 
have been opened have either double skirts, or a single skirt 
trimmed with two wide flounces, Three and four flounces 
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are also worn, but are not of as new a style as the former, » In Ripma-Hanrrs there is no material change of fashion. 
though to our taste they are much prettier than the two ; Several of those recently made have long basques. The cor- 
flounces, When the flounces have not woven borders, they ° sage is high to the throat, and trimmed with rows of bran- 
are frequently edged with puffings of ribbon or sill of a } debonrgs of the same color as the habit; this trimming also 
pretty contrasting color with the dress. § extends down each side of the basque. The sleeves are 

The Raphael body is still very popular, but for more com- } rather loose at the top, and gradually widen toward the 
mon wear, the corsage cut high to the throat is most liked. , lower end, where they are slit up a few inches at the under 
Pointed waists are more fashionable than round ones, and 3 part and finished by a revers. The under-sleeves consist of 


the points on the hips as well as at the back and in front, } puffs of white nansouk fastened on bands at the wrist; and 


still continue in favor. 

SLEEVES are in endless yariety, only they must not have 
the effect of fitting too closely to the arm, fulling of some 
kind from just below the shoulder down, is necessary for the 
present style. 

One of the prettiest fall dresses which has been made is 
of silver-grey silk. The skirt has two rows of trimming 
formed of puffings. The corsage is high to the throat, and 
is ornamented in front with horizontal rows of puffings. 
The sleeves are in puffs from the shoulder to the wrist, and 
have turn-up cuffs of vandyked lace, Round the throat a 
quilling of lace, fastened in front by a bow and ends of blue 
ribbon, Whe cap adopted with this dress is of the Marie 
Stuart form, pointed in front of the forehead, trimmed with 
biue ribbon, and edged round the front by small pendent 
tassels. 

Trimmings in chequered and tartan patterns are at pre- 
sent much in fayor with the Parisian ladies. In dresses 
with side-trimming, those trimmings are formed of some 
material different from the dress, and in a chequered pat- 
tern. Double skirts are bordered with bias rows of che- 
quered poplin, and one or two bonnets have been made with 
the crown composed of chequered yelvet. 

A very pretty and simple style of Canezou is made of 
plain, clear muslin, in the following style. Round the edge, 
up the front, and round the throat, there is a puffing with 
running of colored ribbons, The whole is finished by a 
plaited frill of muslin, in the hem of which there is a run- 
ning of ribbon. Green and lilac are the favorite colors for 
trimming these muslin canezous, sleeves, &c. Sometimes 
both colors ate combined with admirable effect. Another 
very elegant canezou, suited to evening dress, is made of 
embroidered tulle. It has rounded ends in front, crossed, 
the one over the other, It is low in the neck, and is edged 
all round with very fine guipure, beneath which is run a 
colored ribbon. This canezou should be worn with short 
sleeves of the same material, made with two puffs and a 
frill, trimmed with guipure and ribbon, corresponding with 
the canezou. The effect of the fine guipure, over blue or 


3 over the bands may be worn wristlets of black velvet. A 
° small, square collar of lawn or cambric completes the dress. 
} The riding hat is usually of colored felt or brown straw, 
\ ornamented with a feather, and a colored gauze veil may be 
Sworn. In Paris the riding hat of the old form (the chapeau 


8 @homme) has of late occasionally been adopted in equestrian 


costume. 

Bonnets are made more in the Marie Stuart shape than 
formerly. They are beginning to flatten on the top, come 
forward on the forehead and spread more at the side. ‘To 
most faces this will be a very becoming fashion. A beau- 
tiful new fall bonnet is made of fine split straw bordered 
with cherry-colored ribbon, and ornamented with bunches 
of black grapes, arranged with an apparent negligence which 
is the very triumph of art. 

MANTILLAS AND TALMAS continue to be made quite large, 
and covered with pointed hoods. 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 
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; Fig. 1—(Colored Plate.)—BAny’s DRESS OF WHITE CAMBRIC, 
} ornamented with rows of embroidery on the front. Cloak 
. of white cashmere, embroidered in silk. White silk, slightly 
\ wadded, and trimmed with fringe and loops of ribbon. 

: Vig. 1.—(Colored Plate.)\—Dress FOR A LITTLE GIRL OF DARK 
3 BLUE SILK, with a woven trimming of black and white plaid. 
} Talma of blue and white striped cashmere, with a hood. 
. Bonnet of white satin, quilted. 

$ Fig. 11.—Grerk Costume oF MArze-coror QuintiInc.—The 
$ ornament consists of a Greek pattern formed of white braid. 
3 The body has longish skirts cut up in the Greek style, and 
° trimmed with small white pendent buttons. Behind, a large 
* bow of the same tissue as the frock. This costume is ap- 
: propriate for a boy between two and five years of age. 

2 Fira. rv.—Round CLora JACKET, white quilting waistcoat, 
3 and drill trousers. 

° Fic. v—DrRESS FOR A LITTLE GIRL OF PLAIDED SILK, with a 
: rose-bud pattern between the plaids. It has two skirts, the 


pink ribbon, is exquisitely beautiful. For a plainer style of » upper one of which is trimmed with three ruffles. The body 
evening dress, a canezou and sleeves of precisely the same : is cut low, but can be worn with a Marve Antoinette fichu of 
pattern may be made of embroidered muslin, with insertion } the same material as the dress, which fastens behind with 
and trimming of Valenciennes lace, 3 long ends. Leghorn flat with plumes. 
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PUBLISHER’S CORNER. 


How to Remit.—In remitting, write legibly, at the top of 2 “PeTeRSON” AND “HARPER.”—For $3.50 we will send a 
your letter, the names of your post-office, county and state. : copy of “Peterson” and “Harper’s Magazine,” for one year. 
Bills, current in the subscriber’s neighborhood, taken at 8 But where part of a remittance is intended for another pub- 
par; but Pennsylvania, New York or New England bills : lisher, we do not take tho risk of that part. 
preferred. If the sum is large, buy a draft, if possible, on $ —_- 

Philadelphia or New York, deducting the exchange. Postage on “PETERSON.”—This, when pre-paid quarterly, 

ee at the office of delivery, is one and a half cents a number, 
per month, or four cents and a half for the three months: if 
not pre-paid it is double this. 


Appitions To CruBs.—When additions are made to clubs, 
no additional premium is given, until sufficient names are 
forwarded to make a new club. For three subscribers, at 2 
$1,66 each, we give a premium; for five at $1,50; or for eight : Never Too Lars.—it is never too late in the year to sub- 
at $1,25. Where four are added at $1,25, to a club of eight, } scribe for “Peterson,” for we can always supply back num- 
we do not give a premium: there must be eight. * bers, to January inclusive, if they are desired. 
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LACE CAP. 
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BY TF. H. STAUFFER, 





Ratpu Somervinie spent some months at our; ‘I am now certain that Mabel loves me. And 
house. He was a noble-hearted, generous fel- > 3 yet so contrary is she, that were I soberly to ask 
low, and I soon found that I took more than a i her to become mine, I no doubt would meet 
passing interest in him, Though generous—asI$ with a peremptory refusal. If I let her alone, 
have said—his disposition harbored upon stern- she will tell me herself that she loves me before 
ness. There was something silent and myste- § very long.” 
rious about him—not repellant, to be sure, but} I felt my cheeks tingle, and I believe that I 
seeming to bespeak a love of solitude, a quiet § : bit my lips with vexation. 
communing with his own great thoughts. Iwas } “Do you think so, Ralph?” I cried. «We 
a wild, romping girl, and perhaps it was this} shall see?” 
contrast of dispositions which drew me toward § In a minute afterward I was down in the 
him with a warmer magnetism. He was cer- : parlor, improvisating at the piano in a manner 
tainly not handsome; neither particularly well ; which under other circumstances might have 
formed; and yet in the fire that sometimes kin- ¢ made my fortune. 
dled in those grey eyes, or the soft smile that Well—two weeks more passed by. TI did not 
wreathed his lips, there was much of beauty to } avoid Ralph’s society, yet in other ways evinced 
me. ‘The tones of his voice were clear and dis- } an extreme indifference to it. A shade of anx- 
tinct, and his earnest words, before we were : iety and thoughtfulness began to settle upon his 
better acquainted, were the same singular emo- $ face, 
tions I experienced when I first stood by the} One morning Ralph took the cars for G 
“sounding sea,” or earlier still, when the mellow } A collision occurred, and a number of persons 
notes of a church organ first dropped down into 3 were killed and wounded. The news made my 
my soul. It seemed strange that he could bind } heart flutter like a frightened bird. The most 
with the spell of attention a nature’so volatile as $ painful solicitude was awakened in regard to 
my own—but he did. - Ralph. 

I loved him deyotedly—I must confess it $ : In the evening of the same day I heard yoices 
sooner or later in this little waif anyhow—and $ on the porch, among’ which I distinguished my 
that he returned this devotion I had every < uncle’s. I heard him say, 
reason to believe. A little thing occurred, $ ‘How had we best break it to her?” 
however, which was near making us go oppo-? My heart seemed to turn into ice at these 
site ways through life, like ships that part at 3 words; my brain reeled, and I caught at the 

$ sea. ¢ table for support. What dark forebodings were 

Coming into the study one morning, I found $ creeping up into my soul? I rushed out upon 
an unfinished letter lying on the desk. Ralph § : the porch. 
was out—and curiosity—the failing of our sex— “You make break it as abruptly to me as you 
led me to glance over it. Part of it was in re-$ please, uncle. Ralph is dead! Oh, my best 
ference to myself; this discovery made me more ; beloved! that I should see this hour!” 
than merely glance over it. It was a letter to$ I felt very faint then, and the tears streamed oe 
his sister; the following clause stirred up all 3 down my checks like down the cheeks of a weary 
the opposition and willfulness my nature was 3 child, 
capable of :— ; Whose arms were those around me? What 

Von, XXXIV.—18 : 233 
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234 THE GRAVE OF THE BEAUTIFUL. 
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low, sweet voice spoke such earnest words of y another. How provoking it was! Well—that 

love? What hot lips pressed such warm kisses tis the way I came to say it! but I don’t care 

to mine? now. Ralph is worth a dozen of your common 
Why—Ralph’s! He hadn’t been hurt at all— § husbands. 


and had been commissioned to bear sad news to 
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THE GRAVE OF THE BEAUTIFUL. 





BY JULIA A. BARBER. 


On! she will sleep a long, long while, The whisp’ring locust there shall bloom 
So make her bed to-day } Around her lowly bed, 

Where flowers bloom in Summer time, ‘ For God hath given flowers enough 
Where gentle breezes play. 3 For living, and for dead. 

The young and gay will gather there, ; And when the glorious setting sun 
And oft their tears will fall, ; Has crimsoned all the West, 

For she who sleeps in dreamless rest s Let its departing glory fall 
Was fairest of them all. Upon her place of rest. 

Then bind a choice and fragrant wreath $ Oh! lay her where the cypress weeps, 
Of flowers on her brow. 8 And flowers talk of Heaven, 

Her check would vie their beanty once, : With grateful hearts, that for a time 

‘ 


Where are its roses now? This priceless gift was given. 
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I KNOW THOU ART FREE FROM ALL PAIN AND ALL SORROW. 





BY FRANCES HENRIETTA SHEFFIELD. 





The holy, the pure, 

To his far rest hath taken, 
And thy footsteps now stray, 
Where the bright angels be. 


I xnoy thou art free 

From all pain and all sorrow, 
he ills of this rude world 
Shall vex thee no more; 

No sad Past shall haunt thee, 
No dreaded to-morrow, 

Thou goest in thy beauty 

To Heay'n’s silent shore. 


Oh! eyes of calm beauty, 

Oh! lips whose caressing 

Thrilled ever my soul, 

As no others could thrill. 

Shall your light and your fragrance 
Now others be blessing? 

But to me ye are darkened 
Forever, and still. 


In vain I beseech thee, 

No more wilt thou waken, 
No more come, all smiling, 
Beloved to me. 
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VANISH YE CLOUDS OF CARE. 





BY EMANUEL MARQUIS. 


VANISH, ye clouds of care, 

Nor shall ye now 
Linger and longer bear 

On heart and brow. 

Man was not made a toy 
To fortune’s fickle maid, 
Was by high Heayen made 

Life to enjoy. 


Song birds and flow’rets coy, 
Stars glitt’ring in the skies, 
Sunshine from human eyes 

Whisper, Enjoy! 


Heavenbid to rejoice, 

Nature e’er is 
Singing with raptured voice 

Anthems of bliss. 

Naught can the chord destroy; 
Death, though he sway and slay, 
Slays that all better may 

Live and enjoy. 


Throughout earth’s wide domain, 
In skies above, 

Love does and Beauty reign, 
Beauty and Love, 
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BY LOUVISH CHANDLER MOULTON. 





A PLEASANT room, with southern windows? father’s bay gelding was tied at the gate of 
looking out upon the highway, and eastern win- $ Deacon Johnstone’s yard, until, at last, he went 
dows opening upon a bright, green grass-plot— : away ‘carrying double,” and the fair Jemima 
a room where the sun came earliest and shone § became the mistress of my great grandfather's 
latest. $home—I do think she had been, long before, 

“T give and bequeath to my beloved wife, ; the mistress of his heart, I have always pleased 
Jemima, the south room’”—so commenced a; myself by imagining that this must have been, 
clause in the will of my great grandfather. Sin every sense of the word, a love match; no 

Among the very earliest pictures hanging 3 mere arrangement entered into for the sake of 
upon the walls of my memory, I can see that 3 the house to be kept, the children to be tended, 
square, pleasant room, with its broad, open fire- § I think they must haye been happy during 
place, and the solitary figure sitting before the $ the long, prosperous years that followed, as 
embers, with white hair lying about the placid 3 they sat together in summer twilights and long 
forehead, crowned by a high, old-fashioned cap. § winter evenings, in the south room of that old 
For nearly twenty years had she sat there alone. § house which could remember the bullets of the 

My great grandfather was still a hale and! Revolution. 
hearty man when the wife of his youth died, : No children were given to them, and perhaps, 
and left him widowed, and his five children } for this reason, Jemima was all the tenderer 
motherless. Jemima Johnstone, spinster, had $ mother to those of the dead woman sleeping so 
certainly no idea at that time of filling the dead } quietly in the country church-yard, at whose 
Mistress Chandler’s vacant place. She nae canine she and my great grandfather used to 
twenty-eight years old; a girl no longer, if in- § stand together in the hour’s recess, after the 
deed that sedate, womanly woman had ever felt § morning services on Sundays; for whose memory 
the light-heartedness of girlhood. She was ; this happy wife used to shed tender tears. 
comely and pleasant to look upon for the pure} And s0, steadily, silently, swiftly, the years 
soul that shone out of the soft, grey eyes, but} marched on, until, in their train, came death. 
she had no pretensions to beauty. She had My great grandfather’s fight with the destroyer 
never expected to marry. She may have sighed $ was long and severe; but I do not think, in 
at this, sometimes, for her heart was the heart ; all those weeks of agony, his faithful wife shed 
of woman; but her manners were shy and timid, da single tear, save those that fell inward, blis- 
and her voice was low and weak, and her gayer § tering her heart. Love gave to her timid nature 
and bolder companions had all outstripped her {a hero’s courage. Her voice, none but hers, 
in the race matrimonial. She was left at home } soothed the death-throes of his agony; her hand 
—an ungathered lily, in petticoats and short-$ wiped the death-dews from his forehead; her 
gown—left to the parents who loved and de-} heart, her tender heart, was his pillow, and in 
pended on her, the children to whom sister $ her arms he died. 

*Mimie’s face was the fairest sight in the world. : To her this loss was terrible. Before his love 

I have always given my great grandfather {sought her out she had had, save her kindly 
credit for rare good sense. I know not how it} cares for others, no hope, no interest in life. 
was that he passed by the buxom beauties, any And now she was again alone, and, this time, 
one of whom would have relished a seat upon § alone till death should be the high-priest of her 
the scarlet pillion behind his saddle, on the back $ reunion with him, in heaven. To her pure mind 
of his fine bay gelding, and sought this shy, * any second love would have been profanation. 
unobtrusive woman. I wish I knew the his-$ How vividly that south room—“ grandmother’s 
tory of that long-ago wooing—what vows were $ room,” we always called ii—rises before me now. 
breathed; what tokens were interchanged—but § It was simply furnished. In one corner stood a 
it is fair to conclude that the language of love 3 bed, and, at its foot, a tall bureau where grand- 
has been very much the same in all ages. Sun- < mother kept the humble accumulations of her 


day night after Sunday night, my great grand- ¢ life—stores of home-made linen, flannel, and the 
235 
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yarn, which she seemed to knit unceasingly for ¢ by long use. All was just as my grandfather 
step-children and grand children. Another bu- 3 had left it. Humble treasures they were, but 
reau, a black one, stood in front of one of the : gold and gems would have been far less precious 
south windows, and this had been grandfather’s. } in that faithful woman’s sight. I saw her wipe 
At the other side of the fire-place, opposite her 3 the tears from her eyes. 

own seat, stood an empty chair; a black, wooden “T like to look at them sometimes,” she said, 
rocking-chair, always empty. simply. ‘I don’t s’pose they seem of much con- 

In this latter chair I remember sitting down $ sequence to anybody else, but your gran’ther 
one Sunday, when I had been left to keep her § had used all of them.” 
company, for she was geiting too old then ever$ I do not think she was ever lonely. There 
to go to church. I took my seat in it and began Sas comfort enough, companionship enough in 
rocking back and forth with childish thought- 3 memory to cheer the patient years of her wait- 
lessness. Grandmother spoke to me timidly, {ing. She gave no trouble to any one. Her 

“Hadn't you just as lieve sit somewhere else, ’ whole life had been a sort of meek asking the 
dear? ‘hat?’s your gran’ther’s chair, and that’s } world’s permission to stay in it; and, when she 
just where he left it stannin’.” died, she died suddenly and quietly, requiring no 

Child as I was, I was strangely touched by her $ protracted care; causing no anxious watching. 
voice, her words, and the tears I saw on her fur-} We laid her worn body down by his side, with 
rowed cheeks, I never sat in my *‘gran’ther’s” } a tear, a sigh, and a prayer, which was half a 
chair again. It moves me now, like sad poetry, } thanksgiving for the morning which had dawned 
sorrowful music, anything else touching and ten- { after her night of waiting. Well we knew that 
der, to think of that lonely old woman who had 3her feet were treading now the golden pave- 
never read a novel in her life, who knew nothing 3 ments; her lips quaffing the living waters. On 
of poetry, save what was between the covers of 2 earth she had “clothed herself with humility as 
the hymn-book, cherishing with such beautiful {with a garment,” but white robes of wondrous 
constancy the memory of the dead—keeping ever : glory were waiting for her there, and a crown 
yacant the chair which he could nevermore come 3 is on her forehead. 
back to fill. I love to think of her sitting there 3 We make pilgrimages to the homes of genius; 
alone; knitting interminable lengths of yarn into 3 the rooms were great deeds were planned, great 
countless grey, woolen stockings, and dropping $ books written; but, after all, life has nothing so 
now a stitch, now a tear, as she strove to bring : noble and god-like as constant, self-forgetting 
back all the past, the tender, the cherished past 3 love; and, when I would brush from my heart 
to her fancy; to see him sitting once more in the $the dust of earth, hold communion with angels, 
black, wooden rocking-chair; to hear the kindly § and linger tenderly over youth’s bright morning 
words he addressed to his “beloved wife, Je- $ visions of 
mima.” “he love that hopes and endures and is patient,” 

“Ts there anything else that was grand- , I turn away from the city’s din, and go back to 
father’s?” I asked, that Sunday, with timid} the scenes of my childhood, and sit for an hour 
curiosity, after I had sat silent for awhile, $ in grandmother’s room. 
looking at the inhibited rocking-chair, 3 ‘The old, brown house, which remembers in its 

I think it did my grandmother good to haye ’ silence the bullets of the Revolution, is going to 
an interested listener to her reminiscences. She ‘decay. Mosses are on its roof, swallows build 
took me to the old, black bureau, in front of the? their nests in its chimneys; but the sunshine 
south window, and showed me her nee ‘ gilds yet the southern windows, and shines upon - 
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POLLS LILIA 


There were bunches of twine; a pipe; a pair of , the fireside where I can still see in fancy a bowed 
spectacles, and a jack-knife, the blade notched } figure with high-crowned cap and silver hair. 
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“GONE.” ° 


Gone, gone, gone 
A song from the melodies, 
That ring over garden and lawn, 
And under the grand old trees. 
And from songs that stirred our hearts 
Like an organ’s choral strain, 
Music, grandeur, both depart, 
And the joy becometh pain. EM 


Gone, gone, gone 
In life’s bright morning hours, 

Like a star before the dawn, 
Like dew from the lily flowers. 

Oh, bright are the skies with the dawn, 
And the lilies are snowy white, 

But we sigh for the soft light gone, 
And the flowers must fade ere night. 
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BY LIZZIE WILLIAMS. 





‘‘Trmre go the widow and her brother-in- it was, ’twas a proper fine day; so I went along, 
law again! J declare I can scarcely ever look ; stopping at the dry-goods shops to look at all 
out of the window now-a-days without seeing : the cheap things. I was always a great hand 
those two people walking or riding together—its 3 : for that. I remember when I was a young girl 


shameful, I think!” Slike Lucy or Becky here, there was nothing 
“Oh, its horrid!” chorussed three or four { amused me so much as to look at all the eali- 
voices together. 3 § coes, and igh and the rest, at shop doors, or in 


«T wonder they do not see the impropriety of § the windows. Well, as I was going to say, I 
their conduct,” said a very sedate-looking lady, $ went on and on, enjoying myself every bit as 
(Mrs. Miller,) who, with her mother and sister, ¢ well as if I was looking at a play, when all of a 
had come to spend the evening with their dear $ sudden, just as I had crossed a street, who 
friend, Mrs. Webb. ‘It seems to me,”’ she went § should I see a few feet ahead of me but Mr. 
on, “that if I were so unfortunate as to be left $ ‘Edward Gilmer and his sister-in-law. They 
a widow, I would be exceedingly circumspect in 3 S must have turned the corner while I was pick- 
my CE tment—but some persons have no dis- $ 3 ing my way along the crossing, for it was very 


cretion.” 3 muddy. They were going aie: as slow as could 
«And Mrs. Gilmer is one of the number,” re- 3 be, jest putting one foot in front of the other, as 
marked Mrs. Parker. *twere, and talking, talking all the time.” 


“Yes, indeed,” chimed in Mrs. Webb. “To: ‘Hadn’t they the little boy with them?” in- 
think of her being seen out riding and walking $ terrupted Mrs. Miller. ‘I should think she’d 
so often with any man, and she not yet out of $ like to have him along.” 
deep black for her husband. Oh, that SES “So they do most always,” put.in Becky 
me—ladies, you ought to hear how aunt Sally} Webb. “Just for a blind, you know.” 
cut her up—yery innocently, of course—the | “Of course, nothing else in the world,” said 
other day Tell all about it, aunt Sally, do.” : Mrs. Webb. 

“Aunt Sally” needed no pressing. Very ge “They had him along that day,’ resumed 
liberately she knit round to the seam-stitch, then $ aunt Sally, ‘“‘I kept my eye so on them, for fear 
folded her stocking evenly, and laid it on the$I might lose sight of them in the crowd, that I 
table beside her; took off her spectacles and! didn’t notice ‘little Arty,’ as she calls him, at 
placed them near her knitting; then taking a ; first; but I saw that his uncle lifted him over 
pinch of snuff, leaning back in her chair, and} every gutter, and set him down again as careful 
looking around at the ladies, who were all await-$as if he was a chany toy that he was afraid of 
ing her narration, she commenced, breaking. And when they got to Smith’s—you 

‘‘Well, there ain’t much to be told, but how- i know there’s always a crowd about there, he 
somever, what there is of it you’re welcome to : picked the child wp and carried him in his arms 
hear. You see, the other day I made up my § the length of maybe five or six houses.” 
mind that I’d take a good, long walk. Idon’t} ‘Howl hate such hypocrisy!” exclaimed Mrs, 
go about so much as I used to, but sometimes I \ Miller, biting off the end of her sewing-cotton 
get sort of low-sperited, you know, and I find § energetically. ‘*Much ow cares for his dead 
nothing is so good in that case as a long, brisk 3 S bother" s child, to be sure.’ 
walk. So as I was saying, I made up my mind § S «But you see, he’s courting the child for the 
soon after breakfast that I’d go out, so I got on § ‘sake of the mother,” and Mrs. Parker laughed 
my things and off I went. “Iwas as purty a day 3 disagreeably. ‘Of course they want the litile 
as one would want to see; maybe you remember *dear to love the new papa that is to be. I 
it; let me see—last Tuesday, I think it was—or 3 shouldn’t be a bit surprised if they are learning 


was it Wednesday, Clara?” $ the boy to say papa instead of uncle.” 
5 
“Tt was Wednesday, aunt Sally,” replied Mrs. $ “Oh, shocking! His father’s ghost ought to 
Webb. < appear to them.” 


‘Well, Tuesday or Wednesday, whichever day ’ «Tm sure I wish it could,” said oa Sally. 
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“So I kept them in sight, as I was going to tell , that he may be longer-lived,’ says I. ‘Yes, Mr. 
you, and at last in they went to one of the big- Gilmer was a proper good man, and it seems 
gest stores, and in I went after them determined § ‘ hard he wasn’t spared awhile longer. I suppose 
to see what they were after. The store was ; Arthur doesn’t remember him, though to be sure 
purty well filled, and they did not see me where $ it isn’t very long since he died. It seems like 
I took my stand, but I could see them plain ‘twas only the other day.’” 
enough, and what do you think it was they were: ‘Oh, that was cute of you, aunt Sally,” said 
looking at?” Mrs. Parker. ‘‘What did she say to that?” 
‘‘White satin, I suspect,” said Mrs. Miller. “Nothing for a minute or maybe more. I 
‘Brussels veils,” ‘blonde lace,” suggested 3 wish you’d been there to see her; she first 
the others. $ turned red, and then white, and she had as 
‘‘No, you’re all of you wrong, though Mrs. : much as she could do to keep from bursting out 
Miller came near being right. ’Twasn’t white} crying right there at the counter. I saw that 
satin, but it was the purticsissillc you ever sat § plain enough. But after a bit she says, ‘It 
eyes on, a kind of light fawn ebdlor, and eyery S seems a long, dreary time to Arty and me.’” 
bit as shiny and good as satin.” “Yes, I expect it does, but she ought to be 
‘«That’s for wedding yisits,” said Becky Webb. s Ashamed to tell it, if it does seem so long to 
“Well, let it be for what it may,” said Mrs. $ her,” said Mrs. Webb. ‘And such a good, kind 
Parker, ‘‘isn’t it the most shameful thing for a$ * husband as he was, too, and to see her choosing 
woman to he looking after such things, and she 3 finery for her second marriage before he’s hardly 
not out of her year’s mourning for her hus-3 cold in the ground.” 
band ?”” ; “How any woman can act so!” exclaimed Mrs. 
‘Yes, indeed,” replied Mrs. Miller, ‘it’s eyen Miller. ‘But what more, aunt Sally?” 
too soon yet for her to be thinking of second’ ‘‘I didn’t say any more to her. I was satisfied 
mourning. I do say that a widow ought to keep : that she was struck with what I said, for she 
to full black for at least two years, if she has : only shook her head when Edward Gilmer wanted 
any respect at all for her husband’s memory. Pher to look at something else. So they went 
But how we do interrupt you, aunt Sally, you i away, he looking at her very anxious as they 
must excuse us indeed,” ‘ passed out, for he hadn’t heard what I was say- 
“Tt doesn’t matter a bit, ’'m most through }ing to her, and when he saw her face he must 
now. But where was I? Oh, about the silk. $ have thought she was sick, or fainting, or some- 
Well, they looked and looked, and talked and ; thing of the sort. So he took charge of the silk, 
talked, and at last they agreed it would do, I 3 and I guess that was all the purchase they made 
suppose, for\the shopman began measuring it} that day.” 
off. So you may guess how I felt about such $ % «And that was one too many. But that was 
doings then, and thinks I, ‘I’ll give her some- a capital hit of yours, aunt Sally. I’m so glad 
thing to think of anyhow.’ So I crossed over to$ you thought of it. But is it not strange that 
the counter and stood close beside her, and asked she does not get some lady to go shopping with 
to see some black silk. She turned round, sur-§ her?” 
prised-like when she heard my yoice, and we | “Oh, she wants to keep it secret, you may 
shook hands and talked quite friendly, and she & ‘ depend, ” yejoined Mrs. Webb. ‘‘Besides, how 
stood her boy up on the stool he’d been setting $ : could she haye the face to begin to talk about 
on to shake hands with me. He seemed kind of it? For my part, I'd give her a piece of my 
bashful, and she laughed a little, and said that § mind if she would but hint at such a thing to 
Arty was forgetting me, he saw me so seldom. }me—oh, here you are, Mrs, Black,” rising to 
Thinks I there’s a chance for me, so says I, $ ; meet a lady just entering. ‘I had quite given 
‘Like enough he doesn’t know me, but I’d re- ; youup. You see you’re the last to get here, for 
member him if I hadn’t seen him for years.’ j all you haye only to come from the next house.” 
Then she smiled again and said, ‘You think you “T thought I should not be able to come at 
would?’ ‘Why,’ says I, ‘I’d know him at the all,” replied Mrs. Black, after exchanging salu- 
other end of the world, he’s so like his father.’ 3 tations with the other visitors. ‘For just as I 
Then she colored a little, and began to smooth : was ready to come, Betsy Smith ran in to tell 
down his curly hair, and says she yery quietly, 3 me that the two good people over the way had 
‘Yes, Arty is very like his father, I am thankful $ § gone out together again, and I do believe she 
the resemblance is so great; if it extend to mind ' stayed more than an hour talking about them.” 
and heart as well as to person, I shall have: ‘*We were just talking about them too,” said 
nothing to wish for in his regard.? ‘Except ’ Mrs. Webb.” 
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And thereupon the inexhaustible subject was i windows, saw a carriage standing before the 
renewed with fresh interest. : widow’s house. Pretty soon they saw a trunk 

Poor Mrs. Gilmer was unfortunate in her $ brought out and placed very carefully on the 
‘over-the-way” neighbors, Mesdames Webb and } carriage. Then Mrs. Gilmer and little Arthur 
Black. For several weeks her ‘‘going out” and} appeared and took their seats in the vehicle, 
“coming in” had kept all eyes and tongues in : Mr. Edward Gilmer followed, and the carriage 
both houses busy. The domestics of both were ; drove off. Peeping through the Venitian blinds, 
taken into confidence—to what meannesses will? the Blacks and the Webbs had seen all, but so 
not people descend to gratify a paltry inquisi- ¢ far from having their curiosity satisfied, they 
tiveness?—and between mistress and maids the {were sorely troubled for farther knowledge. 


widow’s house was well watched. 3 That the trunk contained the bridal apparel 
One day, Mrs. Black came running in to Mrs. ? was evident to all, since the bride-elect wore 
Webb’s, brimful of excitement, ; her usual dress of black: but why so much mys- 


“J hayen’t a moment’s time to sit down, but I$ 8 terious secresy_ apout their proceedings? ‘To be 
want to tell you. While ago I saw Mrs. Gilmer ¢ : sure they might .well try to keep them secret; 
go out, and I thought I would send Ann over to § : ‘ she, at any rate, might well he ashamed to have 
borrow something, and see what she could find $ it known that she was already thinking of mar- 
out from Letitia. She was in one of her huffy : riage; but still, as they were going to get mar- 
moods, and wouldn’t hardly speak to Ann; but} vied, why not be honest and above board? as 
Alin is no dunce, and she found out something.” ¢ * aunt Sally said. Farther ‘observation’ was 

“What was it??? questioned all the Webb > ‘ § evidently needful, and aunt Sally volunteered 
family in a breath. : to watch through the night, as she was certain 

“Why, maybe you recollect that embroidered ? ‘ they would come back late, and she wouldn’t 
Swiss robe that Edward Gilmer gave to his sis- : miss seeing their return for the world. So she 
ter-in-law, not very long before his brother } 3 3 took hey station in an easy-chair by the window. 
died?” : 3 Whether curiosity was powerful enough to pre- 

“TI do,” said Becky, eagerly. “She never got vent her “sleeping at her post’ the family 
a chance to wear it only once, and then I saw } doubted, when next morning she was obliged to 
her all ready for a aD and it was the loveliest confess that she ‘‘heard nothing,” though “she 
dress I ever saw.’ {never slept a wink the whole night through.” 

‘Well, that identical dress—I know it must : What was to be done now? In spite of Letitia’s 
be from Ann’s description—Letitia had just done % ‘‘huffiness,” it was decided to send Ann again 
ironing, and most beautifully too, Ann says. So {to reconnoitre, on pretence of returning what 
Ann was admiring it, and says she, ‘That looks } : she had previously borrowed. She came back 
like getting ready for a wedding.’ Said Letitia, 3 S with the intelligence that there was no one 
‘Maybe it does, and maybe it doesn’t,’ and that sin the house but Letitia, who was as ‘‘close- 
was all the speech Ann could get from her. She ¢ mouthed as ever.” ‘There was nothing for it 
always’ was a hateful girl, that Letitia, there’s } but to continue a vigilant watchfulness, which 
no getting a word out of her. If she was like § they did, and were rewarded ere the close of the 
other girls we could have found it all out long {day by seeing the carriage return, but lo! it 
ago. However, the Swiss dress settles the mat-{ contained only the lady and her child. 
ter to my mind. What use could she have of ‘Where on earth is he?” queried the irritated 
such a dress at this season if she was not going ; gossips. 
to be married?” «There’s the trunk back again, too, and she’s 

‘None at all. Oh, we’ll see something before {in her mourning attire yet—the deceitful thing. 
very long,” said Mrs. Webb, and nodding ac-; You may depend the marriage is to be kept 
quiescence, her friend hurried off. Ssecret. Wait till to-morrow; if ’tisn’t in the 

“Things must be coming to a head if the: g morning papers, then it’s to be kept secret.” 
Swiss dress is done up ready for wearing,” said$ It was not in the morning papers, at least as 
aunt Sally. ‘*Now we must watch close, or : far as they could ascertain, although, after con- 
we'll miss it after all.” : sulting their own paper, they sent all round the 

The others agreed that she was right, and a ; neighborhood to borrow other journals of intel- 
regular plan of espionage was adopted, the § ligence. 
watchers relieving each other at stated times. $ ‘Now don’t it beat all?” was Mrs. Webb’s ex- 
The day passed, and the next was nearly draw- $ : clamation at last. ‘*You see they do mean to 
ing to its close, when Becky, who was then on $ Skeep it secret, but if I live till after dinner I'll 
duty, gave the signal, and all rushing to the S find it out--that I know.” 
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In pursuance of this determination, the worthy} «I suppose the young lady is an acquaintance 
lady (in company with Becky) sallied forth early : of yours.” 
in the afternoon, ‘called in” at Mrs, Parker’s, 3 3 “She has been like a younger sister to me 
related all they knew, (which was very little 1): from her infancy,” was the reply. ‘“‘Our parents 
and all they surmised, (which was a great deal,) 3 were neighbors and friends. But since my mar- 
and yery easily prevailed on Mrs. Parker to bear $ $ riage I have only seen Celia a few times, as she 
them company in a call upon ‘*the bride.” : was at boarding-school till within the last few 
She was in the back parlor, teaching her } months, She is a dear, sweet girl, and I am 
little boy to read. On the appearance of the s greatly pleased that Edward has won her, I have 
visitors, she rose to meet them in a friendly, $ no doubt they will be very happy.” 
unembarrassed manner, somewhat to their sur-$ ‘We thought there must be a wedding in pros- 
prise. 3 pect,” said Mrs. Parker, smiling, “when we saw 
“We have come to offer our congratulations, j you out so often with Mr. Gilmer.” 
Mrs. Gilmer,” said Mrs. Webb, ae a meaning. “Yes, I had to do all the shopping Celia re- 
smile. : § quired, and that kept me busy for a few days. 
For an instant Mrs. Gilmer looked slightly § Besides, there were matters connected with the 
perplexed; then with a bright smile she re- ; settlement of my husband’s affairs that fre- 
plied, **Oh, you have heard of the wedding! } quently demanded my attendance, and I was 
I i ‘glad to have Edward’s company and advice on 
What she would have added the ladies could $ those occasions.” 
not guess, for she was interrupted by the en- ‘I presume so, indeed. Women are so help- 
trance of Letitia in search of Arthur, and when 3 less in law matters. Of course, you were at the 
she next spoke, it was to make some polite in- 3 wedding?” 
quiries after Mrs. Parker’s family. “T should much rather not have gone, but I 
“But what has become of the groom?” asked § knew both parties would have felt hurt had I 
Mrs. Webb, returning to the charge at the first § declined going, especially as it was quite a 
opportunity. family gathering, no one but the relatives being 
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“He has gone to New York.” $ invited.” 
“To New York, and without you?” queried «That is the kind of a wedding I like,” said 
the amazed gossips. ¢ Mrs. Parker. ‘‘Some people do make such a 


“Certainly. I could not think of taking such ; parade and show on such occasions. I think it 
a trip even to gratify Edward,” replied Mrs. $ pis ridiculous. But, I declare, it is high time I 
Gilmer, looking down at her black dress with } $ Was on my way home.” 
an expression that told she had not forgotten: And rising as she spoke, her moyement was 
that ‘‘she had buried her dead.” $ gladly imitated by her friends, who were yet in 
‘Well, no, you could not be expected to go $a state of bewilderment from the complete ‘*up- 
on a wedding trip, all things considered,” said ; setting” of all their fancies and imaginings. 
Becky, ‘‘but it is a wonder Mr. Gilmer was will- $ : ‘What ninnies we have been making of our- 
ing to go without you.” 3 selves!” was Mrs. Parker’s exclamation, as Mrs. 
‘He was rather disappointed, I believe, when : Gilmer’s door closed upon them. 
I declined going, but, I fancy, his regret ae *‘T am/So thankful that you stopped me that 
my absence did not long continue,” and again § time,” said Mrs. Webb, drawing a deep breath. 


that bright smile, which the observant visitors § ‘*I should have blundered out that we all thought 


iy 


thought so uncalled for. 3 she was the bride.” 
“Y suppose we will soon lose you as nei 3 “I knew it, and I was resolved she should 
bors?” said Becky. not hear of our folly. Ido not wish to lose her 


“Oh, no. I like this house very well, Estee 

neighbors also, and Edward will continue to: ‘Nor I. I declare I will never again believe 

board here, at least for a time, his bride being $ any report until I ascertain that there is some 

too young and inexperienced to take charge of } foundation for it.” 

a house yet.” And Mrs. Webb looked as if she had been im- 
The ladies had fairly started with surprise. ppcees upon; quite oblivious of the fact that it 
“Why, we all thought—” began Mrs. Webb; } was she herself who had started the report. and 

but Mrs. Parker, who was a woman of presence : $ worked herself and friends up to a virtuous in- 

of mind, interposed, giving her a significant $dignation against a “match” that had never 
glance at the same time. Sisén in contemplation. 
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BY SARAH HAMILTON. 





CHAPTER I, —and with it came the words, ‘*Are not two 


“Sweet is the image of the brooding dove! sparrows sold for a farthing, and one of them 
sh 


‘ 
88 
5 
Holy as Heaven a mother’s tender love! 3 
$8. 
{B 
$ 


all not fall to the ground without your Father? 
But the very hairs of your head are numbered, 
“Poor little Harry!” said the tender mother, {fear ye not therefore, ye are of more value 
stooping down and kissing the pale forehead ‘than many sparrows” Holy, comforting words! 
crossed with faint lines of blue. Then she$ 3 Again she looked forth, and while the heavens 
brushed back the damp masses of hair, and 3 shone blue and fair, the earth seemed smiling in 
gazed Jong and lovingly on the face of the j its borrowed light—an untold joy rustled in the 
sleeper. His breath came quick and short, phoning branches of the tall elm that shadowed 
and his chest heaved with the labor; his arms } the lowly dwelling, there were bright tears on 
were thrown forward, and the hands fervently § * the opening buds of Harry’s prairie rose, that 
clasped. ? ‘ had perseveringly climbed where he could see it 
“Poor little Harry!” repeated the mother, | grow. livery leaf, every bud, every blossom 
still more sadly, and the blinding tears fell ‘was still more closely watched by a heayenly 
thick and fast; her boy, her only child, was } eye, crimped and shaped by His hand, watered 
deformed, a wretched hunchback. She went by His dew and rain, painted by His sunlight 
back to the time when he was as straight and} With the flush of early dawn. 
vigorous as any neighbor’s child—when his$ Harry loved his rose—but God loved Harry 
laugh rang with the merriest—and now he was : better than many roses. She would nurture, 
a frail floweret crushed at its opening. It was} watch over him, eyen as he cared for this, and 
very trying to think—it must always be so— pa higher power would bless her labors. 
that there was no relief—no blessed Saviour: Her child was a rational being, within that 
upon earth to lay his hand on the diseased § little bosom beat a warm, affectionate heart. 
body, restoring all its former strength and $ There were also the same germs of evil that 
beauty. But the mother’s faith was strong, and § weed the hearts of the best—must she from a 
kneeling by the humble couch, she asked the } wrong sensitiveness allow these to go unrooted? 
Father in soft, trembling tones to watch over $ Should his mind glow with the golden setting of 
her flower—bruised though it was—to keep firm 3 intellectual beauty? Oh! she would like to have 
this little thread of life—to purify and make { him great, talented, so she could look up to him 
beautiful the inner temple—to make him strong with pride, spite of his misfortune—but who 
in goodness and courage. The child meved un- s ‘ should furnish the means? Her husband was 
easily on his pillow, murmuring incoherently in Sa little man—not in stature—oh, no! and the 
his slumbers. The mother quietly arose with a} blushing face of the wife bent low, as she ac- 
sweet consciousness her petitions would not go ‘knowledged the unwelcome fact of his littleness 
unheeded, and arranging the curtains so the even to herself; his mind was all given to the 
light might not fall too strongly on the face of ; {pure suit of gain—gain. 
the sleeper, she seated herself where the pale $ ’ Long she sat in deep thought—and then a 
moonbeams stole softly in, and looked out upon { sweet smile chased away the brooding look of 
the night—it was a scene calculated to arouse ay Seare. ‘I will help him,” she said, aloud, ‘to 
. less appreciative nature than hers, ‘And what } earn treasures in heaven, a white robe, a shin- 
are we,” she murmured, ‘that God should note {ing crown—he shall not be of the world, lost in 
our trials?—should sympathize in our sorrows? $ ; athe mad strife of ambition and pleasure. I will 
This little island of life—how small a thing to ’ dedicate my child now in this solemn hour to 
Him who holds countless gems of much greater tthe service of the Most High; his life-sky of 
magnitude in his hand, if all its happiness be 3 necessity must ever be clouded—but the Sun of 
wrecked or wasted!” and a long, long sigh fell : righteousness can pierce the darkest cloud and 
shudderingly on the still air. ‘warm the coldest heart. Hope shall color all 
A low, sad note stole upward—a robin’s moan Shis future brightly,” and bending oe more 


The love of many prayers and many tears, 
Which changes not with dim, declining years.” 
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242 THE DEFORMED. 
over the sleeper, she touched her crimson lips} flaky pies for the hard-working man, who 
to the pallid brow, and left him to his dreams. 3 wanted them on the table, morning, noon, and 
Mrs. Percy entered her chamber, stealing $ night, who guessed not—how should he? with 
about very noiselessly as she disrobed for the 3 his strong hands, how the more delicate palms 
night, fearful of awakening her husband, whose; of his wife ached with the labor?—how the 
heavy breathing told her he was in deep slumber. } drooping shoulders smarted and tingled with 
As she lay down by his side, the movement ‘ the much beating, rolling, sweeping, and scrub- 
aroused him—with a long yawn he impatiently § bing, all coming on one? More weary, more dis- 
inquired the time, : couraging than the hardest work, is the thought 
‘*T do wish, Carrie, you wouldn’t sit up so \ that our services are unappreciated—that when 
nights, ruining your health and disturbing me. : the weary frame and sinking heart tries to bear 
Here it is eleven o’clock, and I haven’t slept a’ up bravely for the beloved one’s sake, he sees it 
wink—and I must be up and off by six in the ¢ : not, but carelessly turns away without one kind, 
morning.” $sympathizing word. This it was that saddened 
“But Harry was so restless, Charles, I could 3 the wife’s face; but as she glanced at the window 
not bear to leave him before.” g ®and the soft eyes of her child met hers, a new 
“‘T wish you cared half as much for my com-{ expression stole into them; and going close to 
fort as you do for crooked little Harry’s.” Shim, laying her hand on the brown curls, she 
“Tf you were unable to care for it yourself, Sealed him her sweet, prairie rose. The new 
perhaps I might,” was the unpleasant rejoinder } title pleased Harry, and turning to the open 
on the wife’s lips—but she wisely choked it down. } casement, he selected the brightest and most 
Sometimes she would have been more than } fully-blown of all his treasures, and with a 
annoyed by this seeming indifference, selfish- beaming face presented it to his mother. She 
ness—but she remembered she had that night $ took it and playfully twisted it in her hair. This 
consecrated herself to a new purpose, and if {pleased Harry still more, and he said, half ery- 
she were to discipline herself to walk tranquilly § : ing with the strange fluttering joy in his aasom, 
above the trials and perplexities of life, she} ‘‘Mamma shall have one every morning.” 
must at once learn the lesson of control, a quiet % \ At last the work was all finished, the kitchen 
submission to things she might not remedy. A$ bright in its every day cleanliness; the sitting- 
few, brief moments stole on, and the deep-breath- $ room swept and dusted; chairs arranged, and 
ing again told of the utter forgetfulness of her ‘fresh cut flowers placed on the mantle; wearily 
companion. In vain she closed her eyes—now s Mrs. Percy seated herself on the sofa by her boy. 
she was back in the days of her girlhood, the | “Harry,” she asked, in a trembling yoice, 
pride of a loving household, listening to the 3 3 «do you love mother?” 
passionate words of—who? surely not the atie, “Very much,” answered the child, laying his 
resting so calmly by her side, unmindful of the} head in her lap. ‘Harry tired—sing.” 
sorrow blighting her days. Now she stood at} «Yes, Harry, and then you will be very still, 
the altar giving up all, home and dear ones, ‘and let mother read till the short hand,’’ point- 
feeling only in his love could her own happiness } ing to the clock, ‘‘gets to twelve.” 
be perfected. . “Yes,” said the little wondering face raised 
Then together they watched over a tiny infant ‘ inquiringly to hers, hardly understanding how 
daily growing more beautiful, more winning in ; she could read on any day but Sunday, it was 
its baby ways, till at last it could proudly walk such an unusual thing. Sweetly the mother 
by the father’s side—but, alas! a blight was to fall ; chanted the words of Mrs. Hemans, 
upon their beautiful child, bringing long sor- | “TI hear thee speak of the better land.” 
row-days, months of anguish to all. Mr. Perey ’ After answering her child’s many questions, she 
seemingly growing colder and harder all the {brought the pillows, and Harry, remembering 
while, more immersed in business, less at home— § Shis promise, watched the clock and was very 
the wife more prayful, more watchful, and little s * quiet—watched it till sleep curtained his eyes. 
Harry sadder and more fretful—and where was’ Mrs. Percy sat down, not to a charming volume 
it all to end? The little, small voice again came, ¢ that would banish the present and relieve the 
“Fear not, I am with you always,” and from : g ‘tired brain. No, with slate and pencil she was 
the gloomy depths of despondency her heart § employing those few leisure moments in that to 
went up in thanksgiving for the blessed geste Wier hard, dry study, mathematics, sadly ne- 
ance, ‘I am with you always.” ® gleeted in her school days, now resumed for 
All the morning had Harry’s darling mother { Harry’s sake. Courage and strength did she 
been at work, washing the dishes, baking nice, ‘need in her ignorance and weakness to make 
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herself a competent teacher to that strong, active} Mr. Percy continued to labor for that which 
mind; affection could alone have prompted her ; satisfieth not; but his yoice was becoming 
to the effort. Harly and late was this the one ; modulated to a softer key; the influence of his 
grand purpose of her life, and yet no household } home could but wear an impression on his heart, 
duty went neglected. Her husband’s dinners though it were harder than rock. 
were as punctual, as nicely cooked as ever; his § ; The voices of wife and child, blending in happy 
linen as scrupulously clean and shining; his} song, in the long, mellow twilights, refreshed the 
rooms as free from dust and blemish. A few wearied father, bringing a feeling of satisfaction 
times he seemed aroused to the fact that she} that they were his own household jewels. Often 
was becoming thin and pale, and said if she? : too stirring his mind with longings and con- 
wished he would hunt up a girl to wait and tend § science-gnawings, that troubled him long after 
on Harry—but this she did not wish. He was ; the hour of usual rest. 
becoming a very good boy, learning of his ten-; It was at one of these seasons he suggested to 
der-hearted parent the great lesson of sacrifice; § his wife the propriety of sending Harry from 
her cheerful looks and tones were reflected back § home to obtain a classical education, as he had 
from his patient, little face. ‘ given evidence of possessing a mind of more 
Sometimes, as a reward for his goodness, she ’ than ordinary ability. This had long been her 
would take him out in the shadow of beautiful { ardent wish; but she, fearing a repulse, had de- 
trees, far off in the green woods amid emerald $ layed naming it; now the suggestion was em- 
mosses, bright colored flowers, a very paradise braced as a good to be immediately acted upon, 
to the little housed-up cripple. These were ; and now a loving pride sprang up in her bosom 
bright holidays to both, making them feel it ; at this new proof of a growing generosity on the 
was a great thing to live, a great thing to be3 ; part of her husband. He felt something of this, 
able to appreciate God’s works—especially did § : and although ‘the next morning, with the dark- 
Harry’s mother feel this. There was such a} 3 ness, had fled the weary weight on his heart, 
loving peace resting in her bosom—such a thank- {and the old avaricious love of gain predomi- 
fulness for all her earthly blessings—such ex- nated, he was too proud, too chary of his wife’s 
alted views of the true end of existence. If he, $ good opinion to willingly lose it; he entered cor- 
the dear husband, could only realize the joy of dially into all her plans, and wondered, and was 
such emotions—could know and approve as he $ made glad by the new interest, the new happi- 
must—could he only know them once, then her ; ness he experienced. 
happiness would shine perpetual, nothing could § So Harry was sent off to find a home among 
come between them, for he would understand, } strangers, and his mother calmly, cheerfully had 
and understanding, would love her all the more, ‘arranged all, had said, ‘‘Good-bye,” with tear- 
ghe was sure of that—she was a better aro isin wie eyes, had watched him out of sight—but 
now than when he married her, more worthy of $ now that it was, over her fortitude forsook her. 
love, more patient, not so ambitious and worldly ; $Dhe re-action had come, tr embling and weak, 
if he could only be led from the gaining of viches ? ; she re-entered the now dreary, little sitting- 
to the accumulation of something better, he too; room. The small table by the window, the 
would find his happiness increased—it would be : study-chair without its accustomed occupant, 
such a blessed thing, and was so much to be de-$ the bare branches of the prairie rose stripped 
sired for them all. Perhaps God would in time} by autumn’s winds and frosts of its beauty, 
bring him, as she had been brought, lovingly to : brought to her heart such a feeling of desola- 
a new life, she would hope, and hoping trust. $ tion as she had never before experienced. But 
: this state of mind was not lasting, because, like 
CHAPTER If. : an unselfish mother she willed herself to aub- 
Ir is impossible for us to follow Mrs. Perey § :mit cheerfully to his greatest good, though it 
and her deformed boy in their daily life—impos- $ shadowed her present comfort. Therefore her 
sible to note all the evil that came to sadden $ countenance was bright and hopeful, ready to 
and discourage—the good to bless and lighten : greet her husband with calmness and pleasant 
up their lives. We can only now and then glance } words when he returned at night. He wondered 
at the cases by the way, not forgetting that de- {at this—wondered so much he could not help 
sert paths led to them. Harry and his mother ; speaking of it, tenderly as if he felt for her; and 
were a help each to the other. Mrs. Percy felt } she, with her head resting on his shoulder as it 
more than repaid for all the exertions made for } had not rested for years, told him how hard the 
her child’s welfare by his filial obedience and : trial had been throughout, what a struggle with 
love. self; he listening, smoothing her hair now and 
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then, touching his lips to the white brow in the: or since have I felt the bitterness of my lot, as 
old lover-like way, saying too, she was the best § ; I did on that long, wearisome ride. My school- 
of women—-the best of wives, and ought to haye $ mates and teachers have been inyariably kind 
had some one very different from him for a hus- § ° and attentive. Truly the Lord has been better 
band; he had been a brute, or but little better; \ than all my fears; I once thought the good 
he wished he could be different, more like her. } ; things of this world very unequally distributed, 
At first poverty, or the fear of that, had choked; but I am not of that opinion now; riches and 
all his better aspirations, he had been so fearful } power may hide sorrow and care; Fame’s laurels 
they might suffer for a home, and home com- so ambitiously sought for may pierce the brow 
forts, and by laboring so steadily, daily counting ’ when worn with unseen thorns; and a proud, 
his expenses, studying economy, he had acquired : erect form, such as one like me might be led to 
the habit of being parsimonious, adding riches covet, oft carries within a sad, depressed heart; 
and substracting happiness from their home. He $ on the other hand, the poor may be rich in love, 
had given himself no leisure for improvement, 3 the humble and unaspiring happy in possession 
and so they had both suffered; he began to think ¢ of a contented mind, and a poor, deformed youth 
threadbare coats were better than threadbare 3 like myself possessing that which naught could 
minds—a poor cottage than an empty heart. ; purchase. ‘There is a true greatness of the soul. 
At first too, he had been wickedly unrecon- 3 ; that can come not to any unasked, unsought, a 
ciled to Harry’s misfortune, he did not know : fountain of living waters, free to all, and he that 
what he or his child had done that they should ; drinketh shall thirst never more. Mother, when 
be thus afflicted; but Harry was a good boy, his ; life was darkest, when. I was ready to faint by 
face was like an angel’s, he would not now ex- 3 the wayside, worn-out with its burden, this living 
change Harry for the tallest, straightest lad in} stream sprang up in my soul, fertilizing all its 
the country. Well may you smile, little wife, } barren, uncultivated ground; weak, feeble, I 
weeping joyous tears, for you are gathering : have yet something great to live for when I look 
golden fruit of your own planting. Supon the world, gazing upon so much misery, 
Here for the present we must leaye them, : such a seeking after the jewel happiness afar 
meanwhile giving a letter from the wanderer, 3 3 off, and ever in the wrong direction, when it lies 
written long after, when the novelty of school $ $ sparkling at their very feet. Ilong to ery aloud, 
life and new scenes had worn off. < to lead my erring brothers back to the fold of 
$ God’s love, and, mother, with your sanction this 
H—,, May 2nd, 18—. 3 shall be the aim and end of my poor life. 
“Dearest Morner—I can hardly realize the; ‘‘I follow all of your directions, do not keep 
length of time that has elapsed since I left you$ late hours or study hard. I find I can accom- 
for the first time, four years ago! Vividly comes : plish as much by my temperance in these thin'gs 
before me, not only the outward picture of lone- ; as some of my more ambitious companions, who 
liness upon which my gaze rested that morning, } are wearing their health by a too close applica- . 
but the inward darkness and strife warring in ; tion to their books. I am counting the inter- 
my bosom JI remember how serenely the golden 3 ; yening days between this and my visit home; 
sun rose, dispelling the grey vapors that lay like 3 g and, mother, I have something strange to sug- 
a cloud upon the whole landscape, the growing $ < gest, the adoption of a child that I think will 
clearness of every object, as the dense mist 3 require nearly as much of your attention as did 
floated upward, and J tried to think just so $ your invalid boy formerly, a little, forlorn thing 
would the black shadows creeping about my I picked up in the street the other day, left, it 
heart flee away. appears, on account of sickness, by a band of 
“How I shrank back from contact with the } roving musicians. My room-mate, Ralph W——, 
world, how little and wretched I felt without’ would gladly give her a home—but has none to 
your encouraging smile! I feared ridicule, { offer—neyer haying known the luxury of one 
mother, but worse than that, the visible pity ¢ himself; his mother died before he was old 
and curiosity of my companions. I gazed upon 3 enough to realize her worth, and his father since 
the surrounding country, at the bold sweeps { has spent most of his time abroad. May I bring 
of willowy trees, at the broad, sparkling river : the little girl, Marcella, she calls herself, and 
shining in the distance, at some late, autumn! ask Ralph to accompany us? I know it would 
flowers held in the white, plump hand of one 3 do him good to make your acquaintance. 
of my traveling companions, a beautiful girl—$ ‘Hoping you will think favorably of all my 
into her sunny face, and J murmured, ‘that I plans, I remain affectionately yours, 
alone was crooked and deformed.’ Never before $ Harry Percy.” 
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CHAP THR IL. : drew their chairs together by the window which 
Harry Pxsrcy had finished his collegiate : looked out upon the prairie rose, ‘‘in striving to 
course, and had come home preparatory to com- S comfort yonder little invalid, you were doing 
mencing the ministry. A stranger would ob-$ her the greatest injury imaginable ; dilated eyes, 
serve naught but the crooked outline of the ; flushed brow, feverish from excitement—she 
young man’s form; but the memory of that first § feels too keenly—let her alone.” 
unpleasant impression invariably faded upon a ’ In the eyening Marcella felt able to sit up and 
near acquaintance—the broad, white forehead, 3 look over some prints with Harry and Ralph, 
unmarked by time, or knitted by passion—the § Ralph keeping her alive to all that was ludicrous, 
clear, gray eyes—the open countenance, at once ’ while Harry, who sat quietly by, wondered, and 
revealed something of the spirit reigning within $ was gratified at the keen enjoyment manifested 
—of the music, purity and beauty dwelling in a} by both his brilliant friend and the forlorn 
soul unstained by the vices of the world. ‘There § child, a few days since a common beggar in the 
was also a fascination in the voice and manners : streets. 
of Harry, when engaged in conversation, that’ Marcella was an Italian by birth—but little 
won upon all hearts—he was kind to all, forget- 3 could she remember unconnected with the roving 
‘ting not to be courteous to any—refusing never g life she had led for years. ‘There were floating 
the cup of cold water to one of the Father’s $ fragments passing through her mind of a home 
little ones. Oh! ’tis the heart that loves, that $ somewhere, way back, and loving voices; to- 
wins affection—the mind that reigns conqueror.” § night, as Mrs. Percy drew her to her side, and 
“This is good!? exclaimed Harry, on the ‘endeavored to draw from her something of her 
night of his arrival home, “very good!” repeated ; early history, the vague impressions grew strong 
he, in tones of satisfaction, holding out both s and were almost clear; as she rested her head 
hands before the open grate, for the mere plea- 3 on this new friend’s bosom, a dreamy, satisfied 
sure of feeling the glowing warmth of a home ’ fecling stole over her—the rest, long sought, she 
fire, while he glanced rapidly about the room ‘had at last found. 
from one familiar object to another, till his gaze i Mr. Perey treated the new-comer with the 
rested on a thin little figure lying on the sofa. 3 same interest manifested by his wife. She gave 
“Marcella,” said he, leaving his comfortable $ life and animation to the little family circle. 
seat to re-assure her, in his own kind way, now {When the glow of health came to tinge the 
she had come to look upon strange faces, ‘‘this 3 brown cheeks, and the tangled masses of black 
is my home—your home—when you are strong 3 hair were daily brushed, plaited and decorated 
and well once more, and find out what a home 3with gay ribbons—when the coarse, tattered 
can be, you will learn to prize it even as we do. ; robe, had been replaced by pretty prints, and 
There’s the big orchard behind the house, with ‘the dark eyes had learnt to sparkle and beam 
golden stars at your feet, and pink clusters in } with new and ever-varying thoughts, the child 
the thick boughs over your head, and a clear, \ appeared altogether different being from the 
shiny spring in the edge of yonder wood, where \ trivial-looking creature that had first excited 
smiles the waxen-leaved arbutus, and sweet- i Harry’s sympathy—as for Ralph, he declared he 
scented violets, that will give you such dreams ; had never made the acquaintance of any draw- 
of beauty as your childhood never knew; and ; ing-room belle who proved half so bewitching. 
here, this was my study-room, Marcella, it shall’ It was a great wonder—a great trial to Mar- 
be yours.” \ cella, to learn from her adopted mother, that her 
The child looked eagerly into the speaker’s } whole time must not be given to bird, bee, and 
face, her own quivering with new and exciting ; flower—that she must learn to read—to sit stilt 
emotions. ° in the house and pore over unintelligible words 
“Why, Ralph, what haye you there?” inter- No, she ‘could not,” and with an impatient 
rogated Harry, as his friend entered with a tiny } stamp of her little foot, she declared she ‘‘ would 
goblet in his hand. not!’ 
“Something to preserve Marcella’s tears in; § “But Harry wishes it,” urged Mrs. Percy. 
I shall need some precious memorial of her $ «Will you not do so to please Harry 3) 
when far away. Look here, little one, art will- Tt was enough—no further argument was 
ing I should treasure those bright pearls raining : needed. 
down your cheeks?” ; : Was it strange, that the child, rescued from 
Marcella’s countenance brightened, and she ‘ death, or a life worse than death, came to make 
laughed heartily at the strange idea. ‘an earthly idol of her preserver and teacher— 
“Harry,” said Ralph, in a low voice, as they ‘ strange that her quick intellect learnt to read 
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and appreciate the abstruse beauties of that i to be his portion—patiently would he learn the 
master mind—strange that his words, his wishes, 3 task allotted him—he had loyed—how much 
were treasured up, remembered, and acted upon, ; beauty, how much joy, the sentiment had 
as were no others? : brought him! Did he wish because the flower 

Years passed, and it was a dark day at the} s beyond his reach, blossomed not for him alone— 
cottage when Harry left his childhood’s home to: that no other could see, admire and transplant 
proclaim the glad news of a Saviour’s love to a ; it to a more congenial soil? 
flock afar off. None would have thought, looking into Harry’s 

In a thriving town in one of the western} calm, pleasant face, of the inward struggle war- 
States, he accepted the charge of pastor over a$ ring with his peace—all noticed the glory that 
flourishing society for an indefinite period. } radiated it, when the full sacrifice of his own 
Close beside the church of S—— stands the selfish desires had been made of another, of two 
Parsonage, a low, grey building, half concealed $ others; for when had Marcella’s smiles been the 
from the street by the over-shadowing trees, the 3 brightest? when had her laugh rang merriest? 
numberless vines and flowering shrubs that en- : was it not when Ralph W—— was her com- 
compass it. Two windows in front are thrown § panion? He remembered, too, the care and 
open to admit the fresh morning breeze into a{ devotion, the constant thoughtfulness, mani- 
bright little study, whose only occupant at the : ; fested for his comfort; but this arose from pity, 
present time is Henry Percy. : a sisterly affection, sympathy. 

Years have but added attractions to an inter- } Not at all surprised was he, to receive, not 
resting countenance; but as he turns from his} { many. months later, an invitation to attend his 
book and leans rat the window, dreamily gaz- S friend’s wedding, which was to take place imme- 
ing on the beautiful landscape before him, you $ diately on Mr. W ’s return from Europe, who 
notice an air of sadness—newly acquired, it may § 3 was daily expected. But Harry was unable to 
be—rests on his features. It is evident his mind § : leave, nor did he regret that his numerous en- 
is afar off, lost in some painful reverie. He | gagements prevented him. But when summons 
leaves the window abruptly, takes from the side $ : came for him to visit the bedside of a dying 
table an open letter, and slowly he reads: ; parent, no consideration would have prevented 

‘“Ralph is home, my dear boy. Heisanoble$him answering the call—sympathy for his 
man, worthy of your friendship; he has im- 3 mother, that best friend—thoughts of the con- 
proved much since he left us eighteen months $ g stant care and wearisome watchings weighing 
since; Marcella’s spirits seem to have revived $ her down—of the poor, dear father hastening to 
since his visit; she was so lonely after you went § that dark yalley, drove from his mind all the 
away; nota pleasant day passes but some excur- 3 lingering pain that tarried, when he thought of 
sion is enjoyed, and another planned for the one whose sunny face would not be there to 
next. Iam glad to see them happy, but Harry, $ § greet him. 
this mere physical enjoyment is not your por- It was a beautiful eve in mid-October, when, 
tion, but thank God, you have that left which is : wearied and trayel-stained, he alighted at the 
richer and more enduring. I must not murmur 3 little garden gate of his home. 
if the innocent pleasures of youth are debarred § The windows were closed, all but one in the 
my child, for it was God’s will.” ‘ room occtipied by his father—the slow movement 

Harry’s lips for a moment rested upon the of the drooping curtain, as it swayed back and 
paper, and he murmured, sadly, purified by; forth, catching up the faint breath that stirred 
affliction, “It is well—he will win her—and I its foleds—the pale, clear moonlight lighting up 
—I must learn to grope my way alone. It is ‘ and throwing in shadow—roof, tree and shrub— 
strange that I cannot find in my heart to wish } all seemed to whisper to his heart one sad tale, 
them joy—strange that the bitterness of my lot} desolation. The stillness was oppressive; he 
has all returned when I thought it had fled { vainly summoned courage to meet the loved 
forever.” ; ones; a white hand gently pushes back the cur- 

Harry Percy now learned, that he too, with 3 tain—a familiar face glances out—quick steps 
the rest of the world, was but a poor dreamer; 8 pass through the hall—a light form glides down 
his imagination had built fancy castles, and in- 3 the garden walk, and stands by the crooked 
habited them. He saw it all, and more assidu- ¢ : figure. 
ously than ever before did he apply himself to$ ‘Oh, Harry, how glad we are you have 
the earnest life before him, asking the Father to $ ; come!” And the lips tremble, and the eyes fill 
keep him in all his ways, learning anew the {with tears. “He is now sleeping very sweetly, 
lesson of trust. Trial and toil was not always * mother watching beside him.” Passing her arm 
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through Harry’s, the two silently enter the house § first, that he might be there to welcome the 
together. Marcella insists upon his resting on loved who would soon follow; for time there 
the lounge while she goes for refreshments. $ would not lengthen as here, soputha and years 

She saw the suffering painted on his face. S would sink into their true significance. There, 

‘‘Can’t I do anything more for you, Harry?” : too, he should realize the worth of discipline. 
said she, timidly, leaning over the arm of the : “Who would not,” said he, taking Harry’s hand, 
sofa, trying to smile as she laid her hand on the 3 ‘battle bravely the greatest sorrow, knowing 
feverish brow. The touch was pleasant; he closed 3 this to be the end? God bless you, my wife.” 
his eyes, slowly, opened them, apparently not Harry persuaded Mrs. Perey and Marcella to 
heeding her question, saying cheerfully, ¢ visit him in his western home. He rightly con- 

“You have grown very beautiful, Marcella— 3 jectured that that’ change would prove bene~- 
very beautiful; you will allow a brother to say ‘ ficial to his mother. Months passed, Marcella, 
it. I have heard that great happiness has the pale and spiritless, sang no song, but stole 
power of painting the plainest face with beauty. $ ‘softly about her accustomed duties. Harry, 
What then must be its effect when nature was too, seemed unusually taciturn. Keenly sensi- 
lavish before? But where is Ralph? You have } tive, he tried not to break up the icy reserve 
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not yet mentioned your husband !”” $ that crept in between them, he feared she would 
‘“‘My husband!” repeated Marcella; ‘of what } consider him presuming should he dare whisper 
are you thinking?” to her the dream of past days. 
Tt was now Harry’s turn to start. These mothers—how eagerly they watch over 


“Yes, Marcella, are you not married?” the happiness of their loved ones, striving ever 

‘‘Harry, Ralph has been married but a month; } to ward off the trials and discomfitures of life, 
he became acquainted with his wife in Italy. } how they tenderly touch one chord, and when 
She came to America but a few weeks since, in} the wrong vibration trembles forth, patiently 
company with some of her friends, and Ralph’s } await the music of another! how opportune 
father, Mr. W- She is a dear little creature, ; comes the good advice—the tender council! No, 
and Ralph insists, the resemblance is so great } Mrs. Percy was not a meddlesome woman, but a 





between us, we might pass for sisters.” - $true mother. She knew that the raven of gloom 
The door opened, and Mrs. Perey came in, ‘rusted upon her household. ’I'was not the 
surprised and much gratified, to find her son. shadow that death left—much as they missed 


Marcella glided out, but immediately returned 3 and mourned the absent, they felt their loss was 
from the sick room, saying that Mr. Percy was shis gain. But the cloud had a present cause, 
awake, and had recognized Harry’s voice— vit was a word here, a remark there, uttered in 
would he go to him now? ’ wisdom by Mrs. Percy that scattered it—teach- 

The meeting was very affecting, father and i ing her children to be true to their own hearts, 
son felt it was the last to take place on earth, $ Marcella loved the cripple even as she was 
both knew there was a more joyous one in store PMlawbde proudly could she wear his name, look- 
for them. Mr. Percy seemed to realize that Aone into his good, noble face could feel honored 
death was very near. He took a cheerful fare- ¢ by his preference. She took it, and none who 
well of each, leaving, he said, gladly, the road * knew Harry Perey, the young minister of S——, 
that had become so beautiful, as he drew near ‘ none who listened, spirit-rapt, to the eloquent 
the close of his pilgrimage, knowing that its 3 Sand truthful speaker, none who saw the goodly 
termination led to a glorious inheritance be- works and blessed deeds that followed his labors, 
yond; feeling that it was better for him to go? $ wondered at the beautiful girl’s choice. 
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was a wild, dark night, a dreary night, Where briny tears were shed, 
And along the island shore She sobbed and moaned in agony 

The dark, wild waves, the heavy waves, For wrecked ones, lost and dead. 
Broke with a dismal roar, 

And the clouds were very black that hung 
The weary earth-land o’er. 


And when the daylight silver white 
Came up the waters:o’er, 

They found her lying white and still 
Upon the lonely shore, 

Asleep so sound that no wild storm 
Would wake her any more. 


Forth went a woman, haggard, pale, 
Amid the darkness dread, 
And kneeling on the waye-lashed shore, 
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THE LOVER’S SUSPICIONS. 





BY MARY L. MBANY. 





““Wuar a splendid girl! I’faith she has no} Oh, Ralph! Ralph! what has become of your 
equal for beauty of expression, whatever may $ wits? Plnck up courage, man; pop the ques- 
be said of beauty of form and feature.” The tion, and if you do not find me a true prophet, 
young man was gazing admiringly on a lovely 3 punish me by neyer believing me again.” 
girl who was among the dancers, her bright, § Ralph Morris thought over what his friend 
sylph-like form seeming to float rather than} had said, and the result of the reflections was, 
move in the mazes of the dance. After a few! that on the following morning he repaired to the 
moments’ silence, he turned again to his com- ‘ house of his ladye-love, resolved to learn his fate 
panion, who had made no response to his pre-: i without farther delay. When shown into the 
vious remark, and with a manner of blended! : parlor, he found to his extreme annoyance that 
gravity and playfulness said, ‘Take my advice, : : several lady friends were present, who mani- 
old fellow—you know I am famous for giving { ‘ fested no intention of soon taking leave. Ralph, 
valuable counsel—and secure this peerless crea- } : however, had made up his mind, and determining 
ture while yet you may. If you dally much } to outstay them, let them stay as long as they 
longer you deserve to lose your chance of win-! would, he entered into a trifling conversation 
ning her.” ! with the ladies. 

“Much chance have I among the flattering { : He soon learned that iro of the visitors were 
crowd that always surrounds her,” was the; in despair, because Miss Lincoln was to leave 
moody answer. ‘ town the next day. Her sister in Baltimore was 

“Oh, well, you can’t expect every one to draw | going to have a grand party, it was indispen- 
back whenever you choose to approach her,” ; sable that Gertrude should be there; but on the 
said the other, laughing. ‘You should be all: other hand, Cad Stevens’ party next week would 
the more pleased that you can win the admired ‘ , be a failure without her. Cad intended to haye 
of all admirers in despite of them all. Why } tableaux, and Gertrude was just the one for that: 
don’t you propose, and end your doubts and § they would be obliged to give up three or four 
fears?” ae they particularly desired to represent, if 

“IT can perceive nothing in her manner to me she could not be there to take the principal cha- 
to warrant my doing that. Once I did fancy$racter. And further to Cad’s disappointment, 
that my love was returned, but I was only de-$ Mr. Ralston had begged her to excuse his ab- 
luding myself then. I don’t believe she has any ’ sence, as he would not be in town on the ap- 
more care for me than for any one of a dozen $ pointed evening. Cad was quite vexed with 
others who are courting her favor.” : ‘them both, for it was her birth-day party, and 

“Miss Lincoln is not one to meet your ad- 3 she wanted to have everything in the finest style. 
vances half way, if I am any judge,” replied ¢ Ralph forgot to sympathize with the ladies at 
the friend, more seriously than he had before : this point, for on the mention of Mr Ralston he 
spoken. ‘TI believe that she does care more for $ had instinctively glanced at Gertrude, and she 
you than for the others, principally because $ meeting his eye colored visibly. Ralph’s jealous 
she is more reserved with you than with them. 3 fears returned, and he paid little heed to the talk 
There is a sort of conscious embarrassment in $ now going on; he was deliberating whether it 
your presence that would lift me to the pinnacle $ would not be better for him to defer the object 
of blissful hope were I in your place. Rely on 3 of his visit to another time—till he could satisfy 
it, you are trifling with her happiness as well as} himself by close observation whether Ralston 
your own.” ® was indeed a rival, and still more important, 

“See how she smiles on that Ralston,” said $ 3 whether he was likely to prove a successful one. 
the lover, evidently paying no heed to what his : Before he had come to any conclusion, the other 
friend was saying. ‘‘He is ever at her side, and visitors prepared to depart. As they were step- 
her pleasure in his society is very evident.” ping into the hall, they met a servant bringing 

“Yes, too evident to be a symptom of love. 3a large basket which she had just received at the 
You eee fancying him in your way, surely? door. 
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“Oh, there is your dress from Madame B——, ; departure. In society she was gay and charming 
Gertrude,” said one, eagerly. ‘I know her$as ever, and many sought to win her love, but 
basket. Let me just take one litile peep.” ; sought in vain. 

Gertrude objected, but the young lady had an} _ It was nearly three years from the day of his 
insatiable curiosity, and moreover prided herself } mysterious disappearance, ere Ralph Morris trod 
on a ‘pretty, child-like willfulness,” which was 3 again the streets of his native city. He had not 
increased by opposition. Aware of this, Ger- ; proceeded far, when, to his extre mnoyance, 
trude yielded the point, though she was evidently } he encountered his former confident and adviser, 
annoyed by her friend’s unceremonious proce-{ Coleman. ‘The latter, overjoyed at his friend’s 
dure, and Ralph quite sympathized with her. return, plied him with eager inquiries, to which 
But how were his feelings changed, when he she received yague and brief replies. Ere long 
heard the exclamation, “Why, if it is not a§ $ Coleman fell upon the very theme that Ralph 
bridal dress! and the veil, orange wreath, and $ most wished to avoid. 
all. Just look!” and the laughing girl held up} ‘Ah, Ralph, you stubborn fellow! why did 
to view a wreath of orange blossoms intermixed § you not act upon that sage advice I gave you at 
with lily of the valley. ‘Isn’t that exquisite? § our very last meeting? Don’t you remember it? 
Ah, Gertrude, your secret is out.” ’ Confess now that in all your wanderings you 

It was indeed exquisite, that dainty French $ have not met one to equal the bewitching Ger- 
imitation of nature, but in Ralph’s eyes what} trude. I saw her the other day, and, by George, 
a hideous thing it was, and what a finished {TI thought her handsomer than ever.” 
coquette its beautiful owner! All was plain$ ‘Does she still reside in the city?” Ralph 
enough now, and while the ladies were yet ban- : put the question carelessly; his friend did not 
tering her on their discovery of her secret, Ralph § hear him, and he was obliged to repeat it. 
took leave, rejoicing that he had escaped the} <I merely asked if Mrs. Ralston still resides 
humiliation of ‘‘a refusal.” : in this city.” 

The other yisitors did not tarry much longer, ; “Mrs. Ralston did you say?” Coleman looked 
being in haste to spread the news. Gertrude $ ¢ slightly puzzled. ‘Oh, you mean the wife of 
tried to convince them that they were altogether § sour old friend Ralston. True, he married soon 
in error, but her protestations were heard with $ 3 after your disappearance, but I do not know his 
laughing incredulity. After they had left, she : wife even by sight.” 

sent the basket with its elegant contents back to 3 ; ‘Although you were just speaking of her.” 


the dressmaker; and in a short time it againap-$ ‘Who? I? My dear fellow, you must be 
peared, accompanied by the regrets of Madame ; dreaming. Ralston married a lady in the South, 
B—,, for the mistake that had been made. § and has not come northward since, to my know- 


Very beautiful was the evening dress that Ger-$ < ledge. I never saw his wife. It was Miss Lin- 

trude now drew forth from the unlucky basket, 3 : Scoln I was speaking of—your old flame, you 

but she surveyed it with small appearance of $ recollect?” 

interest or admiration, The reproachful look 3 3 “Well!” Ralph paused in his walk, and 

which she had received from Ralph, as he made $ S awaited farther intelligence with breathless in- 

his parting bow, still haunted her. Though he 3 terest. 

had never in words declared his passion, yet she : “Well!” repeated his companion, jocosely; 

had long felt that he loved her; and felt, too, § but looking at his excited friend he dropped his 

that his love was not unreturned. Vexed by the } bantering tone, and said in surprise, ‘you did 

unlucky incident of the morning, and the im- ‘not imagine that Gertrude Lincoln married Ral- 

pression it had evidently left on Ralph’s mind, ; ston, did you?” 

she prepared for her trip to Baltimore with less’ | ‘* Whom then did she marry?” 

pleasure than she had anticipated; though she} ‘Why, nobody,” replied his friend, laughing 

reassured herself by reflecting that on her re- heartily at his air of bewilderment. ‘Our peer- 

turn he would discover the mistake into which $ less belle is still free. I begin to think you will 

he had been led, and all would come right. $be the lucky man, though, to be candid, you 
But on her return, she learned that Ralph had $ don’t deserve such good fortune.” 

left the city, suddenly, and without apprising } “J don’t, indeed,” said Ralph, coloring a little. 

any one of his intention. ‘Doubtless he will ‘‘I believe I have acted like a simpleton, if 

return soon,” said his friends; but weeks and ; nothing worse.” 

months went by, and he came not. Gertrude } And thereupon the particulars of his last visit 

mourned in secret over the unfortunate mistake, § to Gertrude were poured into his friend’s ears. 

which she had no doubt was the cause of his! «Now that you know all, do you think—I want 
Vou. XXXIV.—14 
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your candid opinion, Coleman,” Ralph spoke; Gertrude has loved me all along; she never 

beseechingly, ‘*do you think there is the shadow $ thought of Ralston, nor he of her, she told me; 

of a chance that I can win her?” that is in the way I suspected. And I have 
‘*As to the shadow I can’t say,” was the pro- g been so miserable, Coleman, but I deserved to 

vokingly deliberate answer, “but a real, sub-$be wretched; ’twas far worse that I rendered 

stantial chance I do think you have, provided $ her unhappy.” 

you do ose it by farther delays and suspi-$ ‘‘Yes, you merited a long probation for that, 

cions. What, irresolute still?” <I think; she forgave you too readily, like a 
“T fear she despises me,” said Ralph. ‘I 3 gentle, loving girl as she is.” 

should in a like case.” “Like an angel, as she is, rather say,” ex- 
«And so should I,” was the consoling rejoin- § claimed Ralph. 

der, ‘“‘but woman’s judgment leans to mercy “No, that flight of fancy is only for lovers,”’ 

always, you know; so come to me to-night and 3 said Coleman, dryly. “I was going to add, that 

tell me how your wooing speeds. I warrant 3 she entrusts her happiness to you too rashly, I 

you'll claim my congratulations.” < also imagine, after you haye shown yourself so 
Coleman’s surmises, of course, were correct. given to indulging the most groundless suspi- 

Ere the close of the evening, his friend bounded ; cions.”” 
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into his room in high spirits. «Ah! T have suffered enough from that dispo- 
«‘Just like all accepted lovers—ridiculously 3 sition to be cured of it forever,” said Ralph, 
happy,’ said Coleman, shaking him warmly by } earnestly, ‘‘our married life shall never be ren- 
the hand. ‘You won’t slight my counsel the ; dered unhappy from that cause.” 
next time, old fellow; three years of happiness; And time proved that Ralph spoke truly: he 
lost just through your own folly; think of that.” 3 was done with jealous suspicions forever, 
«Too true,” said Ralph, regretfully. “And } 
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Ye rocks and hills, along whose base 
My childish feet how oft have strayed; 
Yo foaming rills and pastures waste— 
Ye meadow walks; ye haunts and shade: 
Ye purple heath, where erst the bloom 
Of childhood’s cheeks gave warmth and light; 
Ye wildwood glens, so filled with gloom, 
Ye shiver in the winds of night. 


Ye household ones, grown dearer now 
When thought of parting draweth nigh, 

And Time, with measured step and slow, 
Is stealing on with calloused eye. 


I leave ye all with dimming sight, 

With raining tears you may not see, 
With heart so full ’tis far from light, 

And clings alone to none but thee. 
IT leave ye all; ye rocks and hills— 

Ye groves that hear the wood-bird’s call— 
Ye meadow walks; ye foaming rills— 

Ye homestead, household, woodbine—all. 


Ye homestead, grown so mossed and grey 
With ruins by thirty Summers sent; 

Ye woodbines clamb’ring by the way 
With tree and rose together blent; 
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Tuy hand within my own has lain, 
Thine eyes have looked back love to mine, 
While words as links have formed a chain 
Which doth around us two entwine; 
Then henceforth whatsoo’er befall, 
Whatever space may intervene, 
Let us not break this viewless thrall, 
Or speak of love as what has been. 


So shall our spirits soar above 

The power of man, or fate, or time, 
And we in our exalted love 

Proye more than mortals, blest sublime. 


But do not say, “I will do this,” 
And dream that it is easy done, 
Such almost superhuman bliss 
Cannot without its price be won. 
For we must tutor mind and heart, 
Must learn to think and to confide, 
Her we can stand aloft, apart, 
By Love and Faith thus deified. 


But should a time of trial come 

To cloud our sky, now bright and blue, 
Still let us keep in light or gloom 

Our hearts confiding, calm and true. 


Ann ern rrr ere 
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(Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1858, by Charles J. Peterson, in the Clerk’s Office of the District Court 
of the United States, in and for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania.] 
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CHAPTER XVII. i clergyman a tale well calculated to rouse his 

Av this moment a door at the farther end of puritan blood. It called upon him as a father 
the passage opened and Catharine appeared, ‘of the church to denounce and drive forth ihe 
roused by the unusual sound of voices. In spite ; guilty pair who had taken refuge in his village, 
of their indignation, there was something about i after deserting a dying wife and bringing lasting 
her which moved the clergyman and his fol-$ disgrace upon all connected with their name. 
lowers as she walked toward them, her face pale $ When Catharine had finished the letter, she 
from confinement and watching, and that inde- § returned it to the minister, saying only, 
scribable air of grace and dignity, which made : ‘And you believed this thing?” 
her as a queen among a score of common beau-} She looked full in his face with her clear, 
ties. : truthful eyes, whence a great sorrow broke, and 

«What is the matter, Janet?” she said, ‘did $ their language went to the old man’s soul as no 
these gentleman wish anything?” ° protestations in words could have doné. 

“Tt?s the parson,” whispered Janet, “and $ Madam,” he said, in a changed voice, ‘you 
ye’ll never see a March hare that’s madder; as {are strangers here, your mode of life has ap- 
for them that’s with him they’re only worse.” : peared singular from the first—we didn’t know 

“T am the clergyman,” said Mr. Gray, with § what to think.” 
all his former severity, ‘‘and I come to you, ‘We did not come here to argue,” broke in 
with these friends, upon a painful errand, but { the selectman, seeing that the minister was about 
one from which we do not shrink.” to soften, ‘your arts are all wasted on us; we 


8 
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«Excuse me, sir,” Catharine said, courteously, ’ come in the name of the law to warn you out of 
: 
3 ; 
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‘J think there is some mistake.” this place as a criminal.” 

“None, madam, none, do not attempt to de- “Peace, brother,” whispered the pastor, ‘‘you 
ceive me—but this letter will say all.” are too violent.” 

He thrust into her hand the letter which he had ; Catharine looked at the speaker in silence, but 
that morning received. Catharine recognized the jhe shrunk from the truth in her eyes and the 
writing, shuddering slightly, but very calm. Sgrandeur of her face. After a moment she 

“Will you walk this way?” she said, moving glanced suddenly toward the clergyman, 
toward a parlor at the front, “there is a sick “Sir,” she said, ‘have you a daughter?” 
man near here, and I would not have him dis- The old man turned away his face, pointing 
turbed.” : to the weed upon his hat; scarcely three months 

The minister and his companions followed her, $ had passed since he buried the darling of his 
impressed by the simple majesty of her words hearth, the fairest girl that the whole village 
and manner. Janet Brown looked after them $ could boast. The deacons themselves were soft- 
with her scarce spent wrath still shining in her S ened by the sight of their pastor’s emotion, and 

e . 
ae up her ae and bea Bone Scotch : Sa a pen were almost ready to 
ejaculation retreated to her own dominions. ‘ relinquish their hard purpose. 

Catharine stood and read the letter, while § “By that daughter’s memory,” she said, “I 
those frowning men gathered about her, silenced 3 ask you to deal kindly with one greatly injured, 
by the calm dignity of her demeanor. Its con- ° but innocent as she. Tell me now what you re- 
tents caused her no surprise, and as for the pain, § quire?” 
it was so slight in comparison with that which} ‘We should not have spoken to a woman,” 
had lain at her heart for years, that she scarcely $ said the deacon, more kindly, “where is the 
heeded it. As she had supposed, it was another $ young man?” 
stab of her implacable enemy. Mr. Jefirys had 8 “Did I not say that he was ill?—tell me your 
traced their movements, and written to the $ errand.” 


‘ 
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They looked at one another, and she looked { haunting memories of her past came back, the 
calmly at them, but no one seemed inclined to , first crash of the thunder tempest which had 


break the silence. ‘ * darkened her sky, the after desolation, all re- 
“You wish us to quit your village,” she said, : turned, and in her heart she thanked God that 
‘is that it?” ‘ the end seemed so near. Upon the table by her 


“Tt would be better,” yeturned. the pastor, § lay two books which she took up, looking at them 
hesitatinglyy “better for all, if you would do $ with a sorrowful bitterness—it was her own last 


5 
2? 
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work and a yolume of Walter’s poems. They 
She made no answer, but moved toward the had won fame those two—what an added woe it 
door at the end of the apartment, and motioned § seemed at such a season! 
them to follow. They obeyed her gesture, and$ She wondered if the clouds which enveloped 
looked into the shadowy room beyond. ‘The § her would ever clear up; years had passed since 
curtains were flung down over the casements, $ she ceased to struggle, believing that all attempts 
and on a low couch in the gloom lay the wasted : to penetrate that dreadful mystery would be in 
form of a sleeping man. His face looked mourn-{ vain. The sight of Walter’s sleeping face had 
fully youthful in that heavy slumber, the fea-$ brought the countenance of her dead husband 
tures so thin and sunken in the uncertain light so vividly before her—must she go into: eternity 
that the gazers started back, almost believing ; without the power of solving that secret! She 


themselves in the presence of death. S checked the thought, almost smiling at her own 
Catharine closed the door, and turned again : folly—there all would be made clear—she could 
toward her visitors. $ leave it still to time and God. 


«Will you drive that man forth from his last} She went into her own apartment, opened a 
shelter?” she said. ‘The Saviour whom you casket where those letters had lain for years, 
worship was less hard upon sinners than you! Sand taking them out returned to the parlor. 
Even though he were the moral leper you deem 3 How often she had studied that handwriting, 
him, could you not allow him to die in peace?— ; and sought a clue to the fatal packet! She was 
he asks only that—not even a grave after.” ‘folding them up to restore them to their place, 

Without a word those men passed slowly out + when again a sound from without aroused her. 
of the chamber with downcast eyes, where the § She went to the door and saw in the hall a young 
tears would come in spite of their firmness. 3 man, trayel-stained and weary, who seemed to 
When they reached the outer door, the old } have unceremoniously entered at the open door. 


minister turned to Catharine, ; He walked toward her, saying quickly, 
‘Forgive us,” he said, ‘for verily we knew ; ‘You are Catharine Lincoln, I suppose, I wish 
not what we did!” : to see Walter Seaford.” 


“Oh! sir,” she said, not bitterly, but with a ‘He is very ill and sees no one.’ 
quiet mournfulness, ‘‘oh! sir, so many unasked : “TI tell you what it is, madam,” exclaimed the 
pardons have gone from my soul that I could} determined-looking youth, “I have made this 
not hesitate here! You are old men, but your : journey for an express purpose, and I am not 
span of life is not so near run as his whom they sto be defeated in my undertaking. That man 
are hunting to his grave. Surely here we might } has destroyed the peace of the dearest girl that 
be left in peace—there is no sin on his soul or 8 ever breathed, and by heaven he shall answer 
mine, and yet we are without proof against their § for it.” 
accusations.” { ‘This is more of William Jeffrys’ work,” said 
‘Any help,” suggested the hard old deacon, Catharine, calmly; ‘*you will scarcely wreak 
“watchers, anything that our womenfolks can} your yengeance upon a man so near death, I 





v. 


do $ think.” 
“Thanks,” she replied, “if I need them Ii “‘Jeffrys, yes, I believe that he is a black- 
shall not forget your goodness; farewell.” : hearted scoundrel! Look here, madam, I have 


They bowed with solemn aspect, and Catha-$no idea that you are half as bad as they have 
rine stood watching them disappear down the $ said, for it don’t seem to me that May’s sister 
walk. Painful as that scene had been, it left : could be—will you sit down and talk honestly 
almost a feeling of pleasure—they were not with me, and both try to get at the bottom of 
wholly outcasts! For once that man’s schemes 3 this thing?” 
had failed, or turned to the advantage of those ; “May I ask your name?” 
whom he sought to ruin, She re-entered the; ‘I am Robert Morris, a grand-son of old 
little parlor and sat down, waiting until Walter : Judge Morris—you used to know him.” 
should wake and require her presence. The’ ‘Yes, yes; I have seen you too when you 
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were a child; it seems very strange to meet you } life, speaking more freely than she had ever 
here now. Yes, I will talk honestly with you! § done to any human being. Even under happier 
Tell me first of May—my sister, my poor sister!” ‘auspices hers would not have been a confiding 
Robert’s face lost its determined look, his eyes : nature, and in her life of trial she had learned 
rew misty and his voice tremulous with feeling § to shut in wpon her heart the pain that ached 
g ve Ss P Y 
as he answered, Sand moaned for expression. After her attain- 
s . 
“Poor May indeed! She is better now; I$ ment to that celebrity so unex ected, she had 
A $ y Pp 
thought she would die once—if she had,” and } been received in the proudest circles abroad, 
the fire flashed into his eyes again, and his voice S but even there she had found no one in whom 
y gain, S 
grew hard, “by heaven, I would have killed; she could trust, and old Janet Brown had been 
Walter Seaford and torn Jefirys’ heart out of his § dearer to her than all the world beside. When 
y ; 


body.” ’ she met Seaford for the first time, she almost 
“Has she spoken of me—of Catharine?” S forgot her past, shut it out from remembrance 
“Only once—she could not bear it.” Sin order to enjoy the full bliss of that short 


«Did she curse me ?—did she think ill of me?” $ season of sunlight. ‘The end came before they 
“Oh, madam, what could she think! But she : had learned to go back to the confidence of by- 
never cursed you, she wept and prayed for you!” ; gone years—the present had fully engrossed 
«And you too believe me a bad, false woman?” § them, and since that time she had lived utterly 
“J did before I looked in your eyes—I don’t § alone, until summoned to watch over Seaford in 
iknow what I believe now. At least you will own ; his illness. 
it has all been a mysterious thing.” $ But there she sat and told Robert Morris every- 
“Do you mean that charge ?—those letters?” § thing—her departure for Burope—her search for 
«No, about Seaford—I don’t know much about ; that darling sister—her poverty and privations 
the first affair—but Jeffrys says you had been § cheerfully endured, with the thought that she 
living with Walter for a year past.” should one day find that cherished idol. Then 
“Robert Morris, I haye not seen him for a ; came the tidings of May’s death—another arti- 
year until I met him in New York! I knew fice of the arch fiend who had so pursued her— 
him first in Paris—we were both free—it was! their toil for labor’s sake—the new found fame 
my right! In the midst of the only month of which fell so coldly upon the crushed and broken 
happiness came that Jeffrys, he dragged Walter 3 heart! All, she told him all, sitting there tear- 
away, maddened him with his horrible false-§ less and calm, while he, unused to suffering and 
hoods, brought him to America ? endurance, felt the hot tears falling fast as he 
«And then he married May—after he was be- } listened. 
trothed to you—then he is a villain, after all!” 3 ‘And you are still alive,’ he exclaimed, ‘‘still 
“No, no, we were parted forever, Jefirys told ‘alive! Oh, Catharine, and I—you do not know 
him that I had been his—his—oh, I cannot speak 3 how much I suffer! It seems little in comparison 
it! Walter, was ill, crazed, he married May to é with your wrongs, but I am so young, I loved 
preserve his father from ruin! He went back $ May so fondly, and to have all happiness torn 
to Europe, found me, and for the first time knew 3 from me—I cannot bear it!” 
that he had married my sister—my sister whom} He clenched his hands in sudden passion and 
T believed to be dead.” 3 anguish, while Catharine looked at him pityingly 
“This was Jeffrys’ doings—how he must hate } as if he had been a brother. 
you!” ’ «And you love May—oh, this is hard! And 
“He has followed me for years like a fiend; § she, does she love you, Robert?” 
to gratify his revenge on me he has brought this 8 ‘T think so, that’s the worst of it all—what 
misery upon you all.” sare we to do? This Jeffrys—oh, if I had my 
In their earnestness they had unconsciously ‘ hands on his throat! Look at it, Catharine, we 
returned to the parlor and seated themselves. ‘might all be happy now if we were not in his 
Robert sat leaning his head upon his hand, § infernal toils.” 
striving to catch some connecting link in all ‘Happy!’ repeated Catharine, while the old 
s . . 
this wickedness, with the mystery of the past. 3 look of resignation came over her face; ‘happy! 
«Mell me all about that—those letters,” he 3 You and May, yes—but ion me and Walter the 
said, ‘‘I have only heard vague hints, for my ; thought would be sacrilege—beyond, there, 
grandfather Morris has kept it a secret, and 3 Robert, there!” ‘ ‘ ; 
Jeffrys fears him more than any other person in 3 «I cannot be so resigned—I will not be—this 
the world.” 5 infernal plot shall be broken—no man shall 
Catharine told him all, every event of her past $ wrest my happiness frem me.” 
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‘You are so young,” sighed Catharine; “alas! ; “At Mr. Jeffrys’ house in the city; she was 

poor Robert, poor May!” g too sick to be moved for a time, and since then 
There was a sudden cry from the room beyond $ she has chosen to remain there.” 

which startled her, she rushed out with Walter’s$ <I must see her, Walter,” continued Catha- 

name upon her lips. He had wakened quickly, Srine, “IT must go to her. You are quite strong 

and finding her gone called out for her with all ; to-day—I shall not fear to leave you a little 

his strength, beneath a terrible fear that she had 3 time.” 

left him—a fear which haunted him alwaysifhe’: ‘She will not see you, Catharine.” 

woke and found her absent from his side. s She will—she must! She trusts Robert, he 
When Robert Morris followed Catharine into } will tell her how bad and false that man is.” 

the room, she was sitting by Seaford’s side,} Oh, you do not dream of the influence that 

holding his hand and soothing his agitation. ; he has over her,” returned Morris, “she has 

Robert could not look unmoved upon the man 3 trusted in him since her childhood—looked up 

who had come between him and his happiness, Sto him as a saint, it will be very hard to make 

but in an instant the sight of that wasted face § her doubt now.” 


brought his better nature back, and he loathed} Walter Seaford groaned and laid his forehead 
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himself for the sudden burst of passion which } down upon the table—that man was his father— 
had swept over his heart. Sit seemed the most terrible thing of all—his 
“Who is that?” Walter asked, pointing toward ; father! 
him. “T must go—something tells me that it is 
Catharine whispered in his ear, and the sick ; best!” exclaimed Catharine; ‘indeed I must, 
man held out his hand, saying only, ; Walter.” 
«Will you take it?” : You are right,” he said, lifting his head, 
Robert grasped the thin fingers without a touch $ “go, Catharine, but come back before it is too 


of bitterness, though it seemed very strange toy lato: remember how little time is left to us 
him. They returned to the other room, and at $ now.” 
once Walter’s quick eye caught sight of the open ’ ‘Hush, Walter, not those words! I will re- 
casket of letters, which Catharine had forgotten $ turn to-morrow—Janet will watch you! Oh, 
on the table. } Walter, it kills me to leave you even for these 
“What are those?” $ few hours, but I must go—I feel that something 
“The letters which were the beginning of all: is about to happen.” 
this sorrow—the letters that Mr. Lincoln found § Almost unconsciously while speaking, she 
in my desk, and of which I knew and know thrust the packet of letters into her dress, shud- 
nothing.” ¢ dering as she always did at their contact, 
He held out his hand for them, and began “Go, Catharine, my Catharine—God help you 
looking them over. —go!” 
“T do not know the writing,” he said, reading 
on. ‘Stay! Strange—how familiar this seems!” CHAPTER XVIII. 
‘What, Walter, what?” May had been much alone since her illness; 
“T don’t know—perhaps it is faney—why, $ even the companionship of Mrs. Dayenant, kind 
Catharine, I haye read these before!” s and gentle as she had always been, was irksome 
“Never, you never saw them till now.” 3 to her, She liked best to sit in her chamber, 
“T know it, and yet ” He broke off, 3 her hands idly folded in her lap, looking 
opening more letters and reading hurriedly. “I $dreamily out upon the children playing in the 
tell you, Catharine, these letters are familiar to $ little park opposite the house, or watching the 
me—lI recognize the expressions—I could almost § fountain as it cast up its glittering clouds of 
swear that I had written them!” S spray. She had been yery ill, but was now 
He looked so excited that Catharine was more $ rapidly recovering, though the buoyancy of 
disturbed than often happened. ‘spirits which had made her lovely was gone; 
“Don’t, Walter, you only distress me; do not ‘she looked like the shadow of her former self, 
add to the mystery.” Sand her yoice was fast falling into that dreary 
“But it is strange, it is strange!” repeated $ monotone of suffering which is so painful. 
Seaford, crushing them impatiently in his hand. $ Without possessing the genius which was the 
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“Tf I could only think!” fatal endowment of her sister, May was a highly 
Catharine feared this excitement, and sought ° gifted girl, cursed with that peculiarly sensitive 
to change the subject. § organization which had wrought half the misery 


“Where is May?” he asked, turning to Robert. $ of Catharine’s life She had remained a child 
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longer than the young are apt to do, and the } not yield to her hand, and she made no effort to 
events of the past weeks had forced her on to a \ open it. Around the front edge of the lid were 
maturity of thought and purpose which brought $ several curiously cut ornaments, and she stooped 
with it its own wretchedness. The innocence of 3 to observe more closely the workmanship, pass- 
all those wrongs which darken human lives was } ing her hand over each in succession. As her 
gone—the vail had been torn rudely aside, and § fingers touched the centre-piece, the lid flew 
she forced face to face with a living evidence of ; open with a sound which startled her, giving to 
guilt which she had not before even imagined. 3 view a roll of manuscript that seemed to have 
That was more painful than anything else—to ‘lain there for a long time. 
be unable to think of that sister so long lost, but : She remembered then that she had no right to 
whose image had lingered like a beeutiful dream 3 examine those things, and was about closing the 
in her memory—the feeling of unutterable hor-$ lid, when the door opened suddenly, and a 
ror which came over her when the scene of that } woman entered the apartment. May gave a 
terrible day presented itself to her mind—all } little nervous ery, for sickness had rendered her 
thege things, and the shame, the shrinking from timid, but before she could recover from her 
herself which they brought with them, were ; astonishment, the stranger had crossed the room, 
harder to bear than the actual grief flung ke a § and throwing pack the heavy vail, revealed to 
weight upon the brightness of her heart. : May the features of her sister Catharine. 

Once Mr. Jeffrys alluded to the subject, but} The girl looked round, as if for help, feeling 
she checked him, and when he spoke of the re-$no anger, only a vague terror and desire to 
dress which she must claim, and made her under- : escape her presence. 


stand the legal rights which he intended to seek, «Stop, May, stop!” exclaimed Catharine, ey, 


s 
her anguish was such that he had not again ven- $ can do you no harm—do not go!” 
tured to recur to it. But his will was immoy-$ «What do you wish?” gasped the frightened 
able, and he determined not to be balked of the § girl; “you can have nothing to say to me—let 
full measure of his vengeance though he trampled 3 me pass.” 
hey heart down to obtain it, even as he had ® «Nothing to say to you! Oh, May, am I not 
erushed that of the woman against whom he had $ your sister?” 
sworn 2 hate so deadly and so lasting. ; «Don’t speak that name, don’t!” she returned, 
May was entirely alone one day, Mrs. Dave- § shivering from head to foot. 
nant had gone upon some business to their house $ «May, it isnot your own heart that I hear, 
in the country, a place to which May would not ; it is the echo of that bad man’s teachings. Stop 
return, thinking of it only with an added pang, § and think—we are children of the same mother 
and Mr. Jeffrys was also absent. 3 even were I the degraded creature you believe 
She sat for a long time in her chamber, and : me, would you have the right to cast an only 
at length descended to the floor below, wander- sister off without a word?” 
ing about among the vast apartments like some : «Jt isn’t that, not that,” returned May, sway- 
desolate spirit doomed to keep that unquiet vigil. : ing to and fro in her anguish, ‘but it is so ter- 
Atlast her strength began to fail, and she sat ; rible—two sisters !”” 
down in the library which her guardian usually 3 «What, May?” 
occupied as his study. She looked idly around} “ can’t explain—I hardly understand—I 
for something with which to occupy herself, and § could forget weakness, sin; but oh, Catharine, 
was at length attracted by a quaint old cabinet : he was my husband, and you my sister !”” 
at the farther ond of the room. 3 “My name, you have spoken my name—bless 
She went up to it, and with the childish curi-§ you, heaven bless you! Listen, May, [tell you that 
osity of recent illness, opened the numerous $ there is no guilt in my heart, nor in my life.” 
doors and drawers, without even thinking that : «But I saw—you were there—it was his room 
there could be anything improper in her aimless 3 —you had come from Europe with him!” she 
researches. At length she reached a compart- 3 uttered these words in broken gasps, supporting 
ment which was locked, but the key, apparently } herself against the table, for there was a sudden 
from thoughtlessness, had been left in the lock. 3 mist before her sight which was like the faint- 
She unlocked it, and found an antique casket of 3 ness of death. 
tarnished silver, curiously wrought and of singu- ; <eJt was true that you saw me, but I did not 
lar form. She took it out with an exclamation $ come from Europe with him—I had not met him 
of pleasure, and, finding it heavy, set it down on ; for a year! I knew that he was sick, and I hur- 
the table to examine it at her ease. ’ ried back to this place that I might see him be- 
Tt seemed to be locked also, for the spring did 3 fore he died.” 
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“You love him?” May exclaimed; ‘you love : ‘Hush, May, you make me tremble; you are 

2 

him?” : too young, too innocent to fathom treachery like 

“I did love him when I had the right, there $ his. He has caused my ruin, I have no proof, 
. A n 5 s : 
is no feeling in my heart now for which I need 3 but I feel it!” 





blush, nor you condemn!” $ “Why, why 2” 
‘And he loved you—why did he marry me? } “He hates me—long ago he swore to be 
T tell you it was wicked, terrible!’ s avenged, because, because—oh, May, I cannot 


“Tt was that man’s work too! May, he wished ; tell you! I know that he has done it all—my 
to complete his revenge on me. He told Walter $ husband’s death—my own wretchedness! Come 
that he had spent your fortune, and called upon < with me, May, I cannot breathe in this house— 
him to marry you lest it should be discovered.” $ he may return and I shall lose you forever,” 

**But why did Mr. Seaford consent—it was so “Be calm, Catharine, there is no danger.” 
wicked?” “Oh, I tremble, I tremble!” 

‘‘ Because that man was his father, May, could She clutched the table with such force that 
he refuse to save him?” the casket fell upon the floor with a dull, heavy 
May slid slowly to the floor, sitting there with ; sound, which made both shudder with fright. 
her face hidden, rocking to and fro and gasping: ‘It is only that casket,” said May, after an 

for breath. 3 instant, “the papers have fallen out.” 

“Do you believe me, May ?—will you trust She stooped and picked up the roll of manu- 
me? I am your sister—I loved you so fondly! $ script, as she did so the leaves fell apart, and 
When they drove me away, homeless and friend- § one fluttered to Catharine’s feet. She took it up 
less, I went searching for you afar in a foreign § —her eye fell upon the hurriedly written lines. 
land—then they told me you were dead, May,$ «This writing,” she gasped, «this writing— 
and I was all alone in the world! Father— 8 what is it ?—whose, May?” 
mother—and my little sister—all dead, and I: “I don’t know, I found it here!” 
left without a friend. Oh, May, May, do trust$ Catharine grasped the sheets, turned them 
and believe me—my heart is so crushed and 3 over hastily, yet closely scanning each page, 
broken—May, little May!” : while May stood frightened at the whiteness of 

May half rose from the floor, extended her her face. 
arms, and Catharine sank into them with a burst > At last}? she murmured, “at last!”? 
of weeping, which eased her heart as nothing } She fell back in a chair—her eyes closed, the 
had done for years. Neither spoke for many $ manuscript dropped from her hand and slid 
moments, there they knelt locked in each other’s 3 slowly to the floor. 
arms, @ murmured thanksgiving upon the lips 3 When Robert Morris entered the room-alarmed 
of the elder. at his companion’s long delay, he found Catha- 

‘Have I indeed found you?—oh, May, May!” $ rine still insensible, and May leaning over her 

The girl nesiled close to her bosom like a with passionate tears and words of wild endear- 
young bird, murmuring through her tears, ment. 

‘I know your yoice now—I know your voice!” 

“And you trust me?” 

“Heel my heart beat, Catharine, every pulse 
throbs in witness to your truth,” 
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CHAPTER XIX, 
Ir was many moments, in spite of their united 
efforts, before Catharine recovered from that 
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‘And we shall part no more?” ‘heavy swoon. She opened her eyes with a start, 
“No more, never more! Mr. Jefirys will con- muttering some incoherent words like one sud- 
sent, oh, I know he will.” ¢ denly awakened from a deep slumber. 


“Oh, heaven, I had forgotten him! Come § “Sister, sister!? exclaimed May, ‘‘what has 
away, sister, come away, he will tear you from § happened to you?—is it a new sorrow?” 
me—make haste, oh, come!’ ; Catharine’s eyes fell upon the manuscript at 

It was May’s turn to comfort her, and to calm s her feet—she snatched it with a faint cry, re- 
her agitation. 3 peating quickly, 

“T tell you, Catharine, there is no power § “Tt is joy, joy—I am—I am—oh, I told you 
strong enough to separate my heart from yours!” § how innocent I was—thank God—thank God!” 

“But that man—oh, May, you do not know § ‘Speak, what is it?” urged May and Robert, 
him!” 3 in the same breath, “do speak, Catharine.” 

“I hope not—oh, I hope you are deceived, $ ‘Here—look—the letters—this manuscript— 
Catharine! I have loved him go long, trusted: the words are the same—Walter’s writing, and 
him so entirely.” *he, Walter, recognized the letters!” 
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May looked at her in bewildered astonishment, $ 


but Robert seized the letters which she drew 
from her dress, and began comparing them with 
the pages of the manuscript to which she pointed. 

Catharine was shaking with a nervous tremor, 

unable to speak, but he understood the agonized 3 n 
appeal in her eyes. 

“It is no deception, Catharine—you are saved! 
I understand it all—look here, this is an old story 
of Walter’s left unfinished—that man has stolen 
it and copied the letters! Look—look! Where 
was it found?” 

‘In that casket,” answered May; ‘I found it. 
What is it, Robert ?—what is it?” 

“The proofs, the proofs!’ gasped Catha- 
rine. ‘Don’t you hear, May, I have them—Il 
am righted at last!” 

She strained May to her in a long embrace, 3 
wetting her face with her tears, but very quiet § 
in the deep thankfulness of her soul. They § 
allowed her to weep until she could once more 
look up, when a serene joy broke through the 
grief which had so long obscured the brightness 
of her face. 

“Tell me all,” repeated May, ‘‘I am so be- 
wildered.” 

“T told you of those letters the other day— 
they ruined Catharine—but she has now the$ 
proof of her innocence. Here is the original of § 
those letters, and Seaford can swear to his own $ 
writing.” 

“Oh, Catharine, Catharine!” May could utter 
nothing more, she knelt at her sister’s feet, kiss- 
ing her hands and garments, giving way to a 
burst of hysterical joy and remorse strangely at § 
variance with Catharine’s silent blessings. ‘And 3 
Ishunned you—refused to believe you—can you $ 
forgive me?” 

“May, darling!” and it anes to Catharine 


that all the pain which had weighed so long : 


at her heart went out in that fervent caress. 
“You acted nobly—my sister, my own, own 
sister.” 

“And the fortune is yours—and I shall be 
your child again—your little May!” 

“And that wretch preserved the manuscript!” § 
ejaculated Robert; ‘it is strange that a villain s 
almost always overreaches himself.” 

“My. Jeffrys—my guardian—did he do that? 
Oh, I hope not—don’t believe it, Catharine—let 
him go—for my sake—I loved him so well!” 

“T ask no more, May, I am content.” 

“The scoundrel, the black-hearted scoundrel!” } 
cried Robert. ‘He ought to be torn limb from 
limb!” 


“No, Robert, no,” pleaded May, ‘‘he was kind $ 


to me—so very kind.” 
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“Kind! You say that of a man who has 
‘ blighted your whole life, destroyed your hap- 
 piness forever!” 

3 Those passionate words brought back the 
ality to every heart! A name rose simulta- 
eously to their lips—‘‘ Walter! Walter!” 

May hid her face on Catharine’s bosom, while 
Robert flung himself into a chair in a sudden 
aroxysm of grief and rage. Catharine raised 
he bowed head—extended her hand to the an- 
uish-stricken youth, 

“Bear up, my children—this is sinful! God 
may at any moment set you free—you would re- 
pent this weakness then.” 

; They stood up, sobered and awed; that pallid 

{face rose before Robert’s, and he bent his head 

: in penitential silence. 

3 “T must go to Walter,” said Catharine, ‘I 

‘have left him too long—come with me, both— 

come!” 

\ “But there is something yet to be done,” 

5 aed Robert; ‘my grandfather must be sum- 

; moned—it is decision, Catharine, which must 

‘ yestore you to your rights.” 

‘ “And they will disgrace Mr. 

Catharine, my sister, have mercy! 
“Hush, May, could you think me so vindictive? 

The story of my shame was kept secret: 

: “But against his will,” broke in Robert. 

’ “No matter—his treachery and guilt shall 

never be revealed—I promise it, May.” 

“Bless you, bless you!” 

: “We must go,” urged Robert. ‘May, you 

sare quite able to make a short journey—get 

Syveady while I order a carriage; you and Mrs. 

S Lincoln can start in the first train, and I will 

$ follow with my old grandfather as soon as pos- 

’ sible.” 

; “Oh, May, is it real?” and Catharine turned 

again to assure herself by the clasp of those 

s loving arms that it was no delusion. ‘It is in- 

$ deed you—my darling is given back to me.” 

’  “(Qatharine—sister! Bear with me—teach me 

: to grow like you—so grand, so resigned.” 

; “T like you to praise me, May, it is very 

’ sweet, and the strangest thing is that it seems 

$80 familiar—I cannot realize that all this dark 

: past has been.” 

, Robert aroused them again, for it was growing 

late, and they had no time to lose. 

‘«These papers—they are safest with you, Mrs. 
: s Lincoln; as for the casket, I will put it back in 
; its place. Here is another paper,” he continued, 
lifting up the casket, ‘‘perhaps this belongs to 
3 you also.” 

He opened the paper, and they saw a shadow 

S steal over his face as he read. 
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«Took at this, Mrs. Lincoln—poor Walter!” ; ‘Let us go,” said Catharine, “‘I cannot 
She looked over his shoulder at the lines—it } breathe in this place—oh, let us go!” 
was a certificate of marriage between William 3 May opened the door to pass out, but started 
Jeffrys and Lucy Seaford; upon the back of the$ back with a faint exclamation, grasping at 
paper were some lines in Jefirys’ own hand, } Catharine’s dress as if for protection. Robert 
giving the name and the birth of the child Wal- ; Morris sprang forward with a muttered curse, 





ter Seaford. $but Catharine pushed him gently back and 
Catharine took the document reverently and $ moved to the door, where, mute with astonish- 
placed it in her bosom. 3 ment and wrath, stood William Jeffrys. 


«It will be a consolation to him,” she said, in} He looked from one to another, and for a mo- 
a low tone, ‘there has been a doubt upon his i ment neither spoke. 
soul always, and he had no courage to question; ‘‘What is this?” he exclaimed, at length; 


g 


that man.” $§ “May, what is this woman doing here?” 
s 


There was sin somewhere—an added crime to? ‘Let us pass,” Catharine said, with her quiet 
the catalogue which darkened the soul of their { majesty, ‘there need be no communication be- 
foe—but the mother was innocent, a wedded Sitweeh us.” 
wife. Doubtless the certificate had been con-: ‘How dare you come here, woman?” he re- 
cealed, and she had gone down to her grave $ turned, in a low, hissing tone. ‘‘May, leave 
unable to leave a record of her marriage to the : that creature this instant, and, madam, quit this 
child she left behind. house, or I will have you flung into the street, 

Robert put the casket away, and closed the } where such as you belong.” 
doors of the old cabinet which had so long been The words had hardly left his lips before 
the depository of that fatal secret. Robert Morris seized him in his athletic grasp, 

“J will go now,” he said, ‘be ready to start, shaking him violently with a silent rage that 
May, when I return.” , was terrible to witness in one so fair and honest- 

He left the sisters together; and they stole up $ hearted. 
to May’s chamber. Catharine’s hands prepared $ “Robert, Robert!” shrieked May. “Don’t, 
her for the journey, her task often interrupted : don’t, for my sake, don’t!” 
by a mute caress or some broken exclamation. $ Mr. Jefirys had been so overpowered by the 

«At least I found those papers,” May said, as $ sudden attack, that he had been unable to free 
they were ready to descend, ‘‘I shall feel that I : himself, and at May’s cry the young man dashed 


sr. 
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have made some slight atonement.” Shim back with such force, that he staggered 
‘“‘Neyer speak those words again, darling—it ! against the opposite wall of the window. Catha- 
is a dismal word—atonement!” rine moved between them, with the same lofty 


‘‘What ails you, Catharine ?—you are growing $ calmness, saying only, 
pale!” “This is needless, Mr. Jeffrys, let us pass.” 
‘eWalter, Walter! We must be gone, he needs “Go, but this boy shall rue his act! Stop, 
me; why doesn’t Robert Morris come?” May, I command you not to stir astep! You 
‘Ts he so ill, Catharine?” thought to steal her away, did you, woman, but 
*T1]—oh, May!” I have thwarted you again?” 
They heard Robert’s voice in the hall, and “You are powerless now,’ Catharine replied, 
hastened down to meet him. “my sister goes with me.” 
‘All right,” he said, more cheerfully, ‘‘grand- “She shall not stir! Iam her guardian, she 
father will be at the station, we can go on to- 3 cannot leave my house.” 
gether.” ‘‘Byen there you have no right, she is Walter 
Catharine remembered her last meeting with $ Seaford’s wife!” 
that just old man, and for an instant it Beentetle He glared at her in impotent rage, working 
to her that there might yet be an earthly future } his hands nervously as if he would have torn 
to compensate for that troubled past, but she $ her like a wild animal. 
checked the thought, she could not be ungrateful 3 «We shall see, we shall see! I will sue for a 
in a moment like that. divorce, and she shall swear that she found you 
“We will give one more look at this oldroom,” }in her husband’s room, his head upon your 
said Robert, ‘‘*we may have left something.” $ shoulder!” 
They went in, but there was nothing there} Robert sprang forward again, but Catharine 
except May’s handkerchief lying on the floor; § checked him as before. 
Robert snatched it up, “This is idle, Mr. Jeffrys—everything is dis- 
“Tt seems contaminated—take it, May!” covered—you have lost all power.” 
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‘‘Discovered!”? he repeated, “what do you; and horror-stricken; ‘let us quit this terrible 
mean ?—have you 2 : ¢ place.” 

“Yes,” interrupted Robert, furiously, “we ‘Yes, hasten!” urged Catharine, ‘Walter, 
have found the manuscript—ah, ha, you are ’ Walter! oh, we shall never reach him!” 
pale now!” When the sound of the departing wheels 

The wretched man shrunk back, his features $ aroused Mr. Jeffrys to the consciousness that 
so convulsed with rage that May shrunk away ; they had really gone, he rushed into his library 





Vee. 


in horror. to pass the first hours of retribution far from 
“Wiends and fury!’ he exclaimed; ‘what 3 any human eye. 
haye you done?” ; He dashed open the doors of the cabinet—for 


Catharine motioned May and Robert to go on, 3 the full fury of his madness was upon him still 
they obeyed in silence, the girl not once turning ; —wrenched asunder the lid of the casket—it 
her head—there was no anger in her heart, but § was empty! He trampled it beneath his feet, 
she could not look again upon the man whom : giving way to a paroxysm of rage which was 
she had so revered and trusted. But his iron $ worse than insanity. 
will would not yield even then, he took a pace § There was no use to struggle—all was over— 
forward as if he would have wrenched her from 3 his own imprudence had thwarted his ends. 


the young man’s side. ‘There was no remorse, no sorrow—he only 
° . . 
“Come back!” he shouted; ‘¢you shall not go : gnashed his teeth at the thought of his own 
—you dare not!” : impotence to carry out his designs. 


But she only hurried on to escape the sound He must leave America—there was no relent- 
of his voice, there was something in it which 3 ing when he remembered that injured son—he 
filled her with a dread far beyond any emotion : howled forth his curse, and would have followed 


of passion or terror. ‘him into eternity to echo them. 
“Mr. Jeffrys, you can do nothing,” Catharine But he went away—it is fallacy to think that 
said, ‘‘she leaves you forever.” ‘such records must always end in the death of a 


He stamped upon the floor, clutching the ; man like him—to live was the most terrible re- 
ruffles at his wrist, until the delicate cambric $ tribution that could have been visited upon 
was torn to shreds, but he could not articulate a ; him, and he did live, lived on to an old age of 
syllable. * wretchedness and vice, ruined and deserted even 

“I know all—the proofs of your guilt are by the powerful will which had bourne him on 
already in safe keeping. I have no wish to 3 so long. 
harm you, but go away, leave this land for- «We do not move! we shall never reach him!” 
ever.” ‘ was still Catharine’s moan, as they speeded away 

The specked foam flew from his lips, and his ‘in their lightning-like path. The dread was on 
iron breast heaved with the wrath which could § her soul—the premonition which had never failed 


res. 


find no expression. $ —was it a warning still? 
+ . s : 
“Your name will be spared, for your son’s § By her side sat the old man who had years 
sake oH $ before promised her justice—now he held her 





“Curse him!? he exclaimed, uttering the$ hand in his and murmured words of comfort, 
words with a great effort; ‘‘curse him forever : which she strove to heed, but still the ery would 
and ever!” 3 rise, 

«Hush, oh, hush, perhaps in a few hours he § “Walter! Walter!” 
will stand before that Judge, whom you must § May wept encireled by Robert’s strong arm, 


one day meet—remember, there is an eternity, clinging to him as she might have done to a 


a God!” $ brother, for there could intrude no human 
He laughed hideously, bearing up under his : thought at an hour like that. So they sped on, 
shame with exultant strength. 8 but swifter than they flew a pale visitant—wel- 
“hanks. He will die—I am glad—then you ‘come, oh, welcome after the years of gloom and 
must suffer still—go, I am revenged.” ‘ night—the weary watching—the endless search! 


She turned back—looked in his face with her ; Over at last—peace and rest were nigh—the 
holy resignation and smiled—a smile such as} peace which can never be marred, and the re- 
some pure seraph might have bestowed upon a s pose that knows no waking. 
lost and mocking spirit, ere she fled from his 3 





sight forever. : CHAPTER XX. 
“Drive on quick,” Robert said, as she entered, , Wavren Suarorp was lying upon a low couch 
the carriage where May had crouched still silent in his chamber, weakened by the change which 
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had come over him within a few hours. A table § had deemed it such, and after the restoring cor- 
had been drawn to his side, and upon it lay a; dials which old Janet administered, he sat up 
mass of papers which he had insisted upon again and looked around, then he recognized 
Janet’s placing within his reach. He had been} them all, Robert Morris and May looking sadly 
lying there for a long time in the solitude of { on, with the venerable old man lost in silent 
that room, where during the past weeks his life } prayer. 

had been going so tranquilly and so slowly out.’ ‘‘Catharine! oh, Catharine! I thought I was 
He raised himself at length, struggling with his 3 to die alone; but you are here—all is well!” 
weakness, and took up the manuseript. It was$ They are all here, Walter—there is May, my 
the last effort of his genius—the tragedy which ; sister.” 

had lain so long unfinished. As he read, the; ‘May, poor little May!” he said dreamily, 
color came back to his cheek, and the old exci-{ repeating the pitiful appellation which he had 
tability broke through the feverish brightness ° always given her of yore. 

of his eyes. ¢ ‘She knows all, Walter, she has saved me!” 

He seized the pen and began to write, at first; ‘‘Saved—saved?” 
painfully and with a great effort, but after as Catharine paused, she could not bear to 
time an unnatural strength supported him to $ darken that hour by the knowledge of the black 
give voice, for the last time, to the wild thoughts $ crime of the man who was his father. 
which thrilled his soul with their strong utter- § “T have proved my truth,” she said, ‘‘I can 
ance. Never during all those years in which $ go before my angel mother withont a fear.” 
his passionate poesies had been going over the! ‘‘ Mother!” he repeated, catching at the word. 
world, and filling it with the magic of his name, : “That is hardest of all—mother, mine—oh, 
had he written with the burning eloquence which $ could I know!” Z 
inspired him then. ’ Catharine understood the pang which crossed 

Another hour, and the beautiful work would him even there. She drew the certificate from 
have stood out in its perfect completeness, but ¢ her bosom, and held it up before him. 
his strength began to fail, the lamp which had$ ‘She will meet you—that mother——Waliter, 
blazed up with such brilliancy flickered again, : this paper is the certificate of her marriage ” 
and this time there was no power to kindle it’ He looked at it with his eager eyes, and a 
anew. ‘The pen dropped from his nerveless fin- 3 great calm settled over his features. 
gers, and he sank upon his pillows murmuring $ ‘It is enough,” he murmured, «I knew that 
still fragments of the glorious vision which was $ she was waiting for me.” 
upon him, He tried to rouse himself, but in’ He lay still for a few moments, but aroused 
vain, then all his waning energies became ab- ; himself again, and motioned her to raise him 
sorbed in one mad thought—Catharine, would $ up. 
she neyer come? He should die there alone—{ Old Mr. Morris came forward, and held out 
she would return and find only his motionless : the manuscript. 
form. A chill seemed slowly creeping over his$ “If you can only testify that this is yours,” 
heart, and he pressed his hand against it as if $he said, ‘Mrs. Lincoln is freed from the stain 
to keep life in the sluggish pulses and warm ; which has been so long upon her.” 
them into new vitality. “Yes, it is mine—a story written years ago— 

He would have called for Janet, but his voice $ where did you find it?” 
had left him, and he felt himself sinking into the $ They evaded his question and he soon forgot 
lethargy from which he should never waken. it. 

It was wonderful to see the action of his$ «(Catharine Lincoln,” Mrs. Morris said, “I do 
strong will—he struggled up, clutching at the ‘ believe this testimony—you have been a wronged 
table for support, while the cold dew gathered {woman—at least such reparation as can be 
over his forehead, and his very heart seemed : made shall no longer be withheld—the fortune 
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rending with the mighty effort, callled out, $ which was your husband’s reverts to you.” 
‘‘Catharine! Catharine!” 3 “T could not touch it, there would be the stain 
There was a hurried step in the room beyond, g of blood on it; May must keep it. Remember, 


and as even in answer to his prayer, Catharine Sin this hour I declare that I will never accept 
appeared and was kneeling at his side. He $ it!” 
recognized nothing more, though he heard § “May!” Walter said, “little May! come to 
faintly her agonized appeal. me!” 


‘Walter! Walter!” She went up to the couch, and he looked long 
But it was not the death pang, though she * in her tearful face. 
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THE CHILDREN IN THE WOOD. 261 
«There are shadows on it,” he said, ‘‘did I 3 ; spirit toward. the higher sphere which lay be- 
bring them there?” 3 yond. 


‘No, Walter, no, you did all for the best.” : «Take me in your arms, Catharine—hold me 
“And you can be happy again—think of me 3 close—I am going, going, going!” 
kindly, May. Take her, Robert, here in this’ ‘Watch over me, and me always! Walter, 
death hour I give her to you—cherish her—loye $ Walter!” 
her. Poor May! poor little May!” ‘“Always—always—it will not be for long— 
He dropped away into a slumber, holding : not long!” 
Catharine’s hand. He closed his eyes—opened them, looking still 
When he woke, after the brief forgetfulness, 3 in her face, as if he would have that the last 
he saw the manuscript on which he had spent $ 3 earthly image which should go forth with his 
his last strength. § soul. Slowly still the sunlight faded, seeming 
“Unfinished,” he said, mournfully, ‘give it to to beckon him away. 
the world as it is, Catharine—I have no other “Catharine—beyond!”’ 
legacy to bequeath.” The earnest eyes brightened, then grew dim— 
“A great name, Walter,” whispered Robert he sank back, his head pillowed upon her heart 
Morris, ‘you leave that.” ’ —the last lingering sunbeam was gone, and had 
“Yes,” he said, faintly, ‘yes, I am glad for $ borne away his spirit in its flight. 
your sakes, it will be very dear to you all.’ When those who watched without entered the 
Leave me with Catharine now—I am going $ apartment a long hour after, Catharine was yet 
soon.” clasping the pale head to her breast—tearless— 
He joined the hands which May and Robert : calm—answering her sister’s burst of weeping 
placed in his own. : with a look at the beautiful face. 
*T shall not forget you—you will find me be- ; “Hush, May, all is over, at last—the hereafter 
yond. No tears, May, it is a brief parting—no $ has come!” 
tears.” i So end these records, for I will follow no far- 
He kissed her forehead, blessed her, and they ; ther the after course of those who were left to 
all stole away, leaving him alone with Catha-} lament the death of that gifted being we have 
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rine. 3 followed through these years of suffering. 
“Open the windows,” he said, ‘‘and let me ; The passionate heart was at rest, the grand 
look out.” $ poet soul had found that higher existence which 


She threw open the sash, and the soft air of $ Slies above the threshold of this world, and for 
the summer evening swept in pure and fresh. $ which a spirit like his pines always during its 
The sun was setting, and its last rays streamed } earthly sojourn. 
into the room through the branches of the old ; Robert and May went on to the tranquil hap- 
willow tree, and rested like a halo upon the brow } piness which best suited their quiet natures, 


of the dying man. $ and the memory of the past grew only a shadow 
“T had hoped to die so,” he murmured, ‘at : beautiful from its very sadness. 
this hour—at this season.” 3 s Catharine did not die—she lived to brighten 


The holy confidence of that time it would be$into immortality the great fame which was 


sacrilege to break! There were no tears—no : already hers; patient, hopeful; conscious always 
yain regrets—only a deep thankfulness in each $ of the presence of that heavenly spirit, which 
heart. They knew that even eternity could not $was the counterpart of her own soul. She 
separate their souls—that they should henceforth : gathered up, too, every relic of his genius, and 
be nearer than when divided by earthly distances : gave them to the world, heightening their lustre 
and the pains of earthly trials. 3 : by the presence of her name: so side by side 

The moments passed—slowly the sunlight § 3 they went on to an earthly glory, as in the end- 
faded from the room, lingering still by the case- $ less spheres beyond, their souls should go up to 
ment like angel smiles waiting to light the freed } that perfect bliss which is everlasting. 
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The robin-redbreasts deck your shroud, 
The winds your requiem wail, 

And feeling hearts, fill time shall cease, 
Shall weep at your sad tale. 


Poor orphan babes! Heaven yet is kind; 
Unconscious now ye lie, 

But better thus, than feel as he 
Who droye you forth to die. 


THE PARKINSONS. 





BY J. H. MAXWELL. 





Mrs. Parkinson lived in one of those magni- ; too rudely on their young faces, from the heat 
ficent dwellings, whose expensive decorations, : of the sun that might have tinged their pretty 
modern improvements, and elegant finish, leave 3 3 cheeks with brown. Livelier children than they, 
nothing to be wished for by the occupant. ‘The 3 could nowhere be seen. Every one praised their 
house has more to do with the character and’ beauty; and all visitors to the house were de- 
«inner man” of the inhabitant than would seem ? lighted with their innocent, childish ways, and 
to the casual observer. It tells about the taste, with the yivacity and sprightliness, that, with 
habits, station, style, and a variety of things too ; dispositions truly lovely, made them objects of 
numerous to mention; just as dress, equipage, \ interest and affection to all. At every party, 
and fashion impress with the importance of the } given by Mrs. Parkinson, the children were ca- 
individual. And this is a principle so much re- § Sressed; and all the guests, knowing the maternal 
cognized, that many persons sacrifice much to $ : yanity, and wishing to gratify it, praised the 
outside show, and some everything. : S young ladies: and this in their hearing, which 

Mrs. Parkinson was not one of the latter class. } gave them no little idea of themselves from their 
She resided on Walnut street, and. her splendid $ earliest childhood. Any communication with 
establishment bespoke opulence and luxury. She § servants, however honest, industrious and ex- 
owned the house she lived in, and seyeral more } cellent they might be in their own places, was 
in the neighborhood. Her husband, a rich mer- } regarded as a contamination. And, in all the 
chant, had left her in circumstances of independ- } retinue of that expensive establishment, but few 
ence; and her sole care now was the Laucatnn wets permitted the favor of speaking to the 
and welfare of two daughters, Jane and Alice, } young ladies, and that only on matters of busi- 
who had arrived at the respective ages of ten and ness, for a moment, in cases of indispensable 
eleven years. $ necessity. 

To bring them up according to the usages and Mrs. Butler, a lady of fortune, residing at one 
rules of fashionablo society; to instill into them : of the fashionable hotels, happened to spend an 
the precepts of elegance and showy accomplish- $ evening with Mrs. Parkinson. Haying little 
ment; to have her daughters the pride of society $ business of her own, she usually took a good 
as they were her pride, was the grand idea of ‘deal of friendly interest in the affairs of other 
her life, and the almost sole tie that bound her : people; and on this occasion, remarked to her 
to the world, after the death of her husband, $ < hostess, that now the children were arrived at 
some six years before. Who will not say that § $a proper age, it would be well to provide them 
her object was a good one? What more im- } with a suitable governess. ‘And this,” said 
portant to a mother than the happiness of her S she, ‘is not so easy a matter to find, for in my 
dear daughters? A parent, living in the right : opinion young ladies should be so educated, that, 
discharge of such a duty, becomes an example {from the very first, their ideas should be gen- 
to others, and deserves the gratitude, not of her $ : § teel. A real lady,” she added, ‘far from pos- 
children only, but of the community at large, § $ sessing any of the vulgarity of common, low 
for individuals are its component parts. $ people, (such as attention to domestic concerns, 

The young ladies possessed no great fortunes. S j mending linen, superintending culinary matters, 
But Mrs. Parkinson resolved that her children 3 3 or making a new dress, or even trimming a bon- 
would be, nevertheless, as gay and fashionable, ¢ net, ) should breathe only in the atmosphere 
as elegant and accomplished as any in the city; § Fashion; and possess such ideas only as are 
and if they did not secure such flattering alli- 3 truly refined. For what, my dear Mrs. Parkin- 
ances in life, as would be the envy and emula- $ ; son, can a lady of fashion require to do, but sit 
tion of their acquaintances, the fault would Goran her parlor at the piano, receive company, 
lie at her door. appear in the society of the elite, and shine forth 

Each of the young ladies had her own maid, as some loyely star in her native sphere, distin- 
and, from the earliest period of childhood, were ; guished for her rare brilliancy amid the daz- 
Here the blast that might have blown 3 zling beauty that surrounds her? What indeed 
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does she want with the study of accounts, taking } All that was gay, and light, and careless, that 
care of her children, or giving herself any other ‘never had a thought for the future, or a care, 
concern but how she may gain all the admira-$ and gave itself to the enjoyment of the present, 
tion she has a fair claim to? A young lady, I{ was the disposition of Jane. Alice was of a 
would recommend as governess, is one in every ‘ more serious cast, more thoughtful; she con- 
way capable. She is a Miss Simco, who has 3 sidered consequences and looked to the future. 
lately lost her father, a captain in the Navy, \ Both were equally beautiful. For regularity of 
who left his family no other inheritance than a $ feature each might haye been a model of Grecian 
fashionable position in society, besides the small < art, and for the expression of their features a fit 
income his widow receives from the government, : subject for the painter. The wardrobe of each 
as an annual pension. This lady has all the : showed off her perfections to the best advantage. 
accomplishments desirable, and is in every way \ They dressed almost alike, both wore a profu- 
suited to improve those entrusted to her care, } sion of jewelry, and no rivalry, or petty jeal- 
and prepares her pupils for moving in the highest 3 ousy, ever disturbed the harmony between them. 
circles.” * Jane danced with young Shelby, a gentleman of 

Thus Jane and Alice were placed under Miss * Boston, of very large fortune, who fell in love 
Simco’s care. They spent several hours, in the } with her at first sight. Alice ran through the 
forenoon of every day, at their lessons, and § giddy mazes with a young army officer, and 
were taught the usual branches, the useful being ‘with a grace that elicited bursts of admiration 
always, however, sacrificed to the showy. Miss $ from those who witnessed her. The ball con- 
Simco, though possessing a really good heart, ‘tinued to a late or rather early hour, and the 
and sincerely attached to her pupils, could not $ ardent admirers gracefully waited on their fair 
well be blamed for not imparting what in reality 3 partners in the dance to the family carriage: 


she stood much in need of herself—a just appre- 
ciation of her duties to socicty, as one to whom 
the happiness of another might be entrusted, 

Things went on in the usual way till Jane and 
Alice had reached the ages of sixteen and seyen- 
teen, at which period Miss Simco thought proper 
to enter the holy estate of matrimony, in accord- 
ance with the proposals of a country gentleman, 
who possessed considerable fortune. 

The prudent Mrs. Parkinson now resolved to 
send her daughters to a fashionable boarding- 
school for young ladies, that they might get 
the last ‘finishing off,” and receive the most 
polished culture possible to complete an educa- 
tion of the most fashionable refinement. For 
six months did these favorites of fortune enjoy 
the great advantage of Madame Mariot’s estab- 
lishment, where no expense was spared to make 
them the most perfect of human beings. At the 
summer holidays, they returned home, full of 
health, spirits, and the delight the young feel 
in having completed their education. Happy 
epoch! Few days such as these are the lot of 
any in life! Their mamma received them with 
much joy. Mrs. Butler was delighted. So was 
Mrs. Harrington, which was the name of their 
former governess, who now was on a few days’ 
visit during her husband’s absence in Washing- 
ton. 

At a splendid ball given in the autumn by 
Mrs. De Witt, none in the brilliant circle looked 
so charming as the Misses Parkinson. ‘Their 
dispositions, as well as style of beauty, were very 
dissimilar, though they fondly loved each other. 


: when off drove Mrs. Parkinson with her daugh- 
s ters, the objects of so much maternal solicitude. 
‘‘Jane, my dear,” said she, “of course, young 
Shelby will be a frequent visitor at our house, 
IT wish you to encourage the attentions he has 
of late seemed desirous of paying.” Jane said, 
“Certainly, mamma, he is so very attentive, he 
wishes me to ask your consent to a Boston resi- 
dence, which I am half inclined 2 No ac- 
cept?” observed her sister. ‘Yes, to accept,” 
replied Jane. In brief she did accept, became 
the wife of a worthy man, and gratified maternal 
vanity and pride in making such a match as her 
mother could have wished. But Mr. Shelby 
found, in a short time, that however brilliant 
and accomplished his wife was, her virtues were 
not of the domestic kind. She was unacquainted 
‘ with household affairs; the servants saw her de- 
‘ficiency, and took advantage of it; so that dis- 
$ order reigned in all departments of Mr. Shelby’s 
$ expensive house; and its owner, at the end of 
; two years, felt himself much impoverished, very 
‘unhappy, and obliged to procure the superin- 
i tendence of his affairs, by a maiden aunt, to 
‘save him from absolute beggary. Since then, 
j the affection that formerly existed between his 
3 wife and himself, has considerably diminished; 
$ 
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and neither can be said to be happy. 

Alice, careful for the future, and having her 
sister’s experience before her eyes, has declined 
all offers of marriage, conscious of her being no 
better able to manage household concerns; for 

she is too indolent to learn what should have . 
* been instilled in earlier years She is, however, 
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President of a Dorcas Society, and visits the } they were taught only the showy accomplish- 
ments, that failed to do what might have been 
done by a thorough and judicious training. 


poor, and is rather religiously inclined. 


ee 


The $ 
two sisters visit each other, several times a year, 
and bitterly lament, that, in their education, 


On 
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COME BACK. 


BY FLORA WILDWOOD. 


I sit alone within the selfsame room 
Where last I saw thee, ah, my own beloved! 
But everything is dressed in sombre gloom, 


Though other eyes would see naught had been moved. 


I see where thou hast been, and as I look 
Out in the twilight, upward at our star, 

Or turn tho pages of some dear, old book, 
They satisfy me not—thou art afar. 

Can life be joyous if its all it lack? 

; Oh! then come back. 


Thou hast been absent long, and my heart yearns 

To feel thy presence, till almost a pain 
The longing hath become—until it spurns 

The precepts of meek Patience, taught alas! in vain. 
Why dost thou linger when so far away 
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From each familiar place, each trysting spot? 
Do other friends allure thy lengthening stay? 
Their hearts are cold to mine, they loye thee not! 
Doth not thine own heart tell thee what they lack? 
Oh! then come back. 


Dost thou not feel my soul call unto thine 

Through all the weary distance that divides, 
Whether by business’ mart or pleasure’s shrine, 

By storm or sunshine borne, thy life-bark glides? 
Its wild, impetuous cry canst thou not hear? 

Come back to this deserted home, and make 
The sunshine pleasant and the twilight dear, 

And fold me to thine own heart lest mine break! 
If love can lure thee to the homeward track 

Thou wilt come back. 


Nee 
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BY ELIZABETH BOUTON. 


Do the duty nearest thee, 

Ask not what the end will be, 

Shrink not, though thy hopes must fade, 
And self be on the altar laid! 

Bid each dear temptation flee— 

Do the duty nearest thee. 


Do the duty nearest thee, 
Painful though its burdens be, 
Grace divine shall thee sustain 
To endure life’s sharpest pain; 
Dare not from thy work to flee— 
Do the duty nearest thee. 


~— 
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Do the duty nearest thee, 

Dark although the way may be, 
Fame may beckon thee away, 
Love allure thy steps to stray; 
Love and fame the price may be, 
Yet do the duty nearest thee. 


Do the duty nearest thee, 

Let no eye thy conflict see, 
Higher, truer, purer life 

Shall be given thee from the strife, 
Nobler, stronger shalt thon be— 
Do the duty nearest thee. 
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BY J. 8. M’EWEN. 


Wuat were this world to me, 
And all its fleeting joys, 

If friends were friends by name— 
In mirth, then cast off toys? 

Oh, no! *twill never, never be, 

That friend is but a name to me. 


What were the Spring-time here, 
But to revive afresh 
The sere that Winter bore, 
And render friendship’s mesh 
The stronger, for that Summer here 
Wad bound it closely in the year? 


eerie 


What were the deep-fetched sigh, 
The trickling of a tear, 
If friendships all were feigned, 
And had no lasting here? 
What were the flush upon the cheek 
When parting comes, hearts fail to speak? 


Way! they are dear to me; 
And friendship’s bonds are true— 
But those are not our friends 
That would a pride imbue; 
Or in the Winter time are flown, 
And when the Spring returns, return. 
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CHAPTER TI. 3‘ Well?” 
‘‘Goop morning, uncle Lem!” } The senior quailed, fidgeted in his chair, and 
“Ah, how do you do, Lemuel? Glad to see § feigned a twinge of gout by way of relief from 
you, glad to see you, my nephew! Haven’t been} his embarrassment. He had promised Lemuel 
here for some time, and I’ve needed your assist-} as plainly as if by deed and bond, that the 
ance in several matters, You shouldn’t forget § change now proposed should never be made, and 
your old uncle, he has solid charms you know, } his estates should descend undivided, unencum- 
boy—solid charms: and they must fall to some $ bered to his nephew and namesake. 
one before long—I am growing infirm.” $ “Yes, my dear fellow, both for your sake and 
“‘Oh, nonsense, uncle! you bid fair to live a mine I think it best—I cannot reccive you now 
quarter of a century after I am in my grave.” 3 as hospitably as I would like to receive and en- 
Lemuel Lisle spoke out of the bitterness of his { tertain the heir of a great estate, and fs 
heart, for he was tired of exactions, which were } I’m in haste, unele, come to the point; what 
only paid by promises. He was a young student, $ are your commands to-day ?” 
slight, shrinking, gifted, poor; his relative, a$ “Why, sit down, sit down! never hurry, it 
rich and gouty old widower, past middle age.” * isn’t dignified. I haye met a person who seems 
“Bid fair to live, do I? o tell the truth $ possessed of all essential requirements.” 
that’s just what I was thinking, Lemuel, when} «Such as?” 
you came. I am really not so old, and your{ ‘Good looks, youth, grace, and besides, some 
aunt used to say, if I were only to spruce up a ® literary talent.” 
little, with a set of teeth and a scratch and so} «fT should like to meet her.” 
on, like other men, I should be, ha, ha, ha! anita “There, I knew you would, Lem. You are 
abeauty. Lem, poor aunt has been dead now$ always ready to sympathize with your old—that 
nearly a year, ang ee sis, your uncle. This young woman may. have 
“Yes sir, I have attended to the grave-stone: % gifts and connections which will be of service to 
it is allas you desired, a handsome obelisk, thes one at the outset of his career, I think of you 
name—a space left for your own, and the motto } in all my arrangements, nephew!’? 
‘We shall meet again.’” “Tt is exceedingly kind, and now, what return 
“Very well—thank you—thank you—won’t} can I offer? Shall I go and make love to the 
lose anything by doing these little things for me, } young person by proxy?” 
and it’s an advantage for a young man—gives} ‘Ha, ha, ha! not so bad as that. No, but 
him some idea of business. Is the inscription, ; she’s young, and a little flighty, and sentimental 
the—the motto really engraved?” 2 perhaps, and we old fellows who have made for- 
“Engraved sir, and the letters gilded.” } tunes, have lost the knack at that sort of thing. 
“Ah, your aunt was a good woman, and I hope} Now, couldn’t you, being young, just indite a 
we shall meet again; but, Lemuel, I have been? line or two to the girl?” 
thinking of—that is, I didn’t know but it would ; “With pleasure. What shall I say?” 
be well to—change my situation.” “Oh, anything; you know best. Say she is 
“You surprise me, uncle, there is not so fine ; charming; inspired love at first sight; that she 
a situation in all Wilton as this—so high and $ passed as I stood in the railway station, I in- 
breezy, such a glorious view,” and Lemuel quired her name, history; read her beautiful 
looked out at the window to conceal the half- ? tales in the magazines, Put in about my house, 
amused, half-vexed expression of his face. : fine situation, carriage—for I may keep one yet; 
“Yes, yes, the view is well enough; I have no : and ask if she objects to such an establishment. 
thought of selling my house, but you see = Here’s plenty of paper in my desk, and don’t 
a-hem, I—want some one to enjoy it with me— { take that steel pen—use my gold one.” 
I think of being married, Lemuel!” $ «This paper won’t do, coarse, yellow, ruled; 
Turning, the young man fixed his clear, gray : young ladies are fastidious.” 


‘ 


eyes upon his uncle, and quickly responded, y “It is nine shillings a ream, and good as she 
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266 THE CUP AND THE LIP. 
will have after becoming—a-hem—Mrs. Morse, I } CHAPTER II. 
can tell her that.” ’ In a large room which served at once for 


“Don’t tell her yet. And it strikes me I ® chamber, parlor, and library, sat the heroine of 
should not begin with an offer, it is too sudden; 3 our story, Rose Rivulet, in the magazines, Grace 
commence by admiring her works, fancying § Rivers, at home. An orphan, young, fair, with 
there is some affinity between your souls, and so 3 soft, light tresses that drooped in abundant curls 
on.” S above the paper, across and across which her 

«J will not pretend to dictate in the literary 5 pen moved in ardent haste. 
part of your task; but you must let me haye my} ‘The door opened, and a young girl appeared, 
way, Lem, in substantials. Vm older than my ¢ like, yet lovelier than the authoress—her sister, 

a . 
oe stg - cee oy near relative. ‘‘Are you ready, 
«And he is younger than his uncle. ¢ Grace?’ 
«¢And thinks himself altogether more wise in 3 Yes; but Annie, couldn’t you go to the office 
y . 
consequence. A singular state of things has § without me this once? I’ve hurried so as not to 
come to pass, the rising generation think they } make you wait, I am so tired.” . 
have’all the acuteness and wisdom—the old are} ‘Silly girl! when all poor T can do is to wait 
set aside. How they have flocked to hear that ; and watch a little. Yes, ll go to the ends of 
erack-brained Emerson lecture this very winter. } the earth alone for you, dear. Stretch yourself 
I don’t hear very well, to be sure, but that was ‘on the lounge, poor thing! and keep up a cheer- 
littlé loss, for I couldn’t catch any thread to the ‘ful heart, I may bring home a letter heavy with 
argument, nor hear aught but a medley of words, § yellow gold!” 
words; and there was your sister Ellen, drinking 3 “Bring home your dear self, that’s all I need 
in every syllable, and declaring ’twas all ‘in- ‘to-day. What do we care for money ?—fifty dol- 
spired, divine,’ and like nonsense. I tell you, pe in the desk here, every debt paid, and more 
Lem, it’s a suspicious kind of wisdom that ; work engaged than I can well accomplish.” 

«Then I'll bring you a loye-letter from the 
president, or some high poet. Keep up a cheerful 

«Ts revealed unto babes?” heart,” and the laughing face of Annie vanished 

“Revealed unto silly chits like Nell, who had } like a sunbeam from the door.” 
better far be churning, or making bread, than{ Closing her desk with an air of relief, and 
reading moral philosophy; as I tell her mother, shumming a strain of music as she crossed the 
I wasn’t brought up on moral philosophy:” ‘room, Grace threw herself on the sofa, shaded 
re ve very good argument against its propaga- ; with white clasped hands her tired eyes, and 
tion,” said Lemuel, dreamily, his pen flying ; dreamed aqen dreams as only workers know. 
over the paper, for he had the missive nearly : «That wasn’t a bad alory I improve, The 
sketched during his uncle’s speech. ‘But, uncle § papers copy my scribblings. What if I should 
Lem, you wouldn’t have the aged monopolize ; yet produce something better than ‘not bad,’ 
wisdom more than the young, I hope. Chemists $ something to last. How it would please Annie! 

S . . 

don’t pretend to make better honey than bees; 8 How it would blossom over my grave like a posy 
let bees condense the sweets of the garden, let § after I had gone! 

pure spirits like Nelly, understand their kin, let} ‘But I do not long for the grave now, as 

. . s 

young men write of love, and middle-aged ones § when we were poor and so lonely. How happy 
furnish spending-money and establishments. Swe are! Content, and fifty dollars beyond our 
Now I will read you the letter.” Sneed. Has Rothschild so much? What a 

«But stop—couldn’t you put in what you've ; blessed thing it is to be independent, and to be 
just been saying? It was a very pretty sen- $ occupied, and to feel as I do now, that I have 
tence, and when you write to a woman, no mat- ’ used every faculty to its utmost reach of strength! 
ter about the argument.” $I would not ask, like Solomon, for wisdom and 

«¢Listen first, and decide if there’s room.” $ goodness, but for congenial work that leads to 

Lemuel had written, not as from the respect- : both. LIwould not pick the flower without the 
able soap-merchant, his uncle, but from himself, S fruit. How wise you grow, Grace Rivers!” 
an appeal that would reach any woman’s heart, The young girl was startled by a voice as 
timid, yet ardent, delicate, yet manly and honest. ; sunny as the face that had lately disappeared. 
Without knowing why—for the mischief, per-% ‘I have stood here fifteen seconds with my hand 
haps—he touched the old man’s ugly plot with 3 full of letters, and you too deep in a dream to 
the torch of genius, and changed it to a secret 3.see me, Grace. Are you in love?” 
romance. ? «Jn love with my lot, that’s all. No, dear 


passes the understanding of the wise and pru- 
dent, and, and——” 
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I’m too busy for such sweet dolours. It is} In due time, uncle Lem received her missive. 
enough that I can make and break as many } The old man had eyes but for the half that re- 
hearts as I wish, on paper, every day. When L$ ; fused, and was discomforted; the young man 
can build castles of glistening marble and fills ’ saw the half that hesitated, a was radiant with 
them with knights, like Bayard, and Sidney, and § 3 hope. 
Kane, do you suppose I'll stoop to a poor brick § “Once more I will try,” said Lemuel, “and 
house, and a man of straw, though human?” : this time, nephew, set down my house, my car- 
“Td rather find one good man made of flesh : riage—I bought a gig yesterday—my prospect, 
and blood, if he did live in a brick house, than all $ my position, and just mention, will you, that the 
your airy castles, full of shadows. Come, read!” $ house is brick, fire-proof? No demurring, now! 
Half rising in the couch, Grace glanced lan- 3 ; I tell you, if the girl will refuse to be mistress of 
guidly oyer the contents of her letters, Annie}so much property, she’s underwiited, and I do 
watching, receiving them from her sister! 8 tired ; not want her” 
hands, and replacing them in their envelopes. ; “And the grave-yard, and the scratch, and 
And thus they had reached the last, when the $ 3 teeth, and gout; yes, I will sét down each par- 
expression of the reader’s face changed; she? ticular.” 
pushed back her curls, reread the letter deliber- é “These particulars are not at all essential, I 
ately, and with a bright smile that proved their $ won’t have one of them alluded to.” 
kinship, gave it then to Annie. s ‘But the lady will feel insulted—it is like 
“Read, here is your hero of flesh and blood; $ proposing to buy her.” i 
some youth has seen me at an unromantic alle: ; “Do as I bid. All people have their price.” 
a railway station, and fancies he’s in love; as} «Worth so many cakes of soap, more or less, 
one would know by the pains he takes to hide’I suppose?” ventured Lemuel, whose courage 
any such confession. You may have him, all} this love affair was developing. ‘There, I heve 


: 


SLs. 


for your own.” s written as much about your property as is deli- 
“But he didn’t fall in love with me!” ca te; if you don’t like it you may send for 


«Young hearts are like bees among flowers— ¢ another scribe.” 
now a pansy—now a rose. No matter that uns “T don’t like your behaviour, Lemuel; you 
rose did not come first, so long as it is sweeter.’ 8 are saucy. Be careful, young man, my will is 
“You are like doctors, who never take their $ 3 § not yet signed. I may cut you off without a 
own medicine: you write about love, and then $ farthing.” 
talk like Diogenes.” “You cannot cut off my sense of right, my 
“Yes, and the dear, trembling heart that? independence. And as for farthings, I have 
wrote this letter, fancies I’m like the ladies 1 talents, uncle, of my own, and shall be rich, I 
describe; as much as the hermit on Carmel is} hope, before I die. I do not want your money!” 
like the heaven he prays to! The youth is in | Before Rose Rivers, or any lady fair, or man 
love with a fancy, and it fits me sister better { of worth, Lemuel might have trembled like an 
than myself.” : } aspen leaf; but he had too much manliness to 
“We hasn’t an over-handsome name, Lemuel } stand in awe of his mer cenary uncle. 
Morse. Mrs. Lemuel Morse, instead of Annie} ‘Very well, sir, very well! I shall remember 
Rivers! And I guess he’s poor: no danger that$ your words. ‘This letter is good for nothing. I 
he owns a brick house.” $ will burn it.” 
“Then he has not been spoiled by pros- “Do that or send it, as you please: it may re- 
perity.” sult in good, it cannot in harm.” 
“That sounds very well: it’s an excellent} Ah, thoughtless Lemuel! 
thing to be good enough to go through the eye} ‘And you refuse to alter? Recollect, you 
of a needle; but that same eye is a narrow place ; speak at your peril.” 
to live in. Give mea hero so brave that he can} ‘I refuse. Good morning, uncle Lem!” 
be rich and unspoiled both.” “Stop, take the letter: as you say, it can do 
‘A shadow, Miss Annie! Very well, burn {no harm.” 
the letter.” 
But Annie answered the letter, declining the CHAPTER IIT. 
correspondence in her sister’s name, half-declin- Tne sisters were together at the village post- 
ing in her own. Her style was graceful as her office, when a second missive came from Lemuel 
sister’s, with more yivacity, for Annie had led a! Morse; signed with the signature of uncle Lem, 
joyous life, protected always by the soft wing j but written with the heart and hand of his 
* of Grace. ‘nephew. It was directed to Annie Rivers. 
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She tore open the envelope, her sunny face § Sthat I’m going on Thursday, that urgent busi- 
allradiant. ‘A love-letter, think of it! and to } ness will prevent my remaining more than a day 
me—the first I ever had in my life. How droll! : —it will: the rents are due Saturday—and that 
he has sent an inyentory of his worldly goods— ‘ she must have the minister engaged, and all her 
a Gothic cottage in brick, a stock in trade, a boxes packed.” 
gig, &e., &c., &c. And yet there’s a kind of } Lemuel wrote. His fine romance was coming 
delicacy in the way it’s told—and yet, yet, when $ to an end. The lady would meet uncle Lem, and 
I know the weight of his heart, what do I care} ¢ smile, and shrink, and 


for the weight of his money-bags?” Poor little} What would follow? 


Annie was falling in love with a “shadow.” : Lemuel had never thought of this before. The 
Grace read the letter and sighed, and smiled, ; ‘lady’ s chagrin, perhaps disappointment—uncle 
and left the result to heaven. Too graye and} Lem’s boisterous anger—and she so young, an 
gentle herself not to recognize the sweetness and ; orphan! 
purity of the soul that was singing its love thus ; Lemuel had not thought, because he would 
from afar; she had also known too well the snot. He was neither deaf nor blind; but he 
rough chances of human experience, to antici- was in loye, and his reason all wrapped up in a 
pate much from this little ray of romance which 3 ; purple haze. His joke had turned to earnest— 
had fallen into their quiet life. : this young thing whom he had never seen, never 
For a long summer, letters full of loving 3 expected to see—he loved her better than his 
thoughts slipped back and forth, through the : soul. 
tortuous course of stage and steam conveyance— : And what then? 
slipped from one heart to the other easily as He sent uncle Lem’s letter, sealed as it left 
strung pearls slip when two hold the ends of the {his presence. He went by car and stage to 
string; and autumn came, and old Lemuel was } Millbrook, Annie’s residence. He saw and re- 
ready for his bride, well pleased with his pros- ; cognized her—saw her read the letter—saw the 
pect, though he had grown weary of so much : color come and go in her cheek as she glanced 
love, and did not always read the letters which $ at him—felt the clear, thoughtful eyes of Grace 
his nephew brought. s \ searching his own—and he introduced himself 
And Annie Rivers smoothed back the bright ¢ as the messenger of Lemuel Morse. 
hair that waved in such graceful folds about her$ And then from first to last he told his story— 
little head; and looked in her glass at 2 face she $ how what began in mirth had ended in crying 
could not but think fair, and yet—would it be $ wrong—how grieved, and contrite, and ashamed 
fair to him? Would it even not disappoint him? $ he was, as the instrument. 
Wouldn’t he think her too young, too foolish for’ But Annie did not listen—displayed neither 
his wife? Wouldn’t he fancy Grace more, after ; anger nor chagrin; only she looked at Lemuel 
all? Dear, splendid Grace, she was worthier of {as in a dream, and the color came and went in 
him! Annie would make an excuse for delaying Sher fair cheek. 
the bridal, and he should choose between the$ And Grace looked on and smiled, and sighed, 
sisters. Yes, she could bear to give up even a $ and left the result to heaven. 
lover to Grace; for what else had she ever done: ‘Then followed a longer conversation in the 
to repay her sister’s constant care, and indul- $ s parlor at home—the sisters had taken a parlor 
gence, and bounty? : Snow; and Grace listened and did not sigh, and 
Ah, Annie! It is what our friends are, not $ ; ‘said at last, «We can all live together, all work 
what they do for us. In your dependence you § $ together, we three shall be so happy!” 
are more to Grace, than all the goods and chat-$ And on the Thursday morning Annie donned 
tels of old Lemuel Morse could be io either of her wedding-gown of white; and the good old 
you—though he should lay the tille-deeds at} minister, who had been like a father to her, 
your feet. ; came and blessed her a bride; and Lemuel made 
But he will not! ‘No, sir: not if I lose her. } the responses dreamily, bewildered with joy; 
Catch me sending diamond rings to a girl I only § and Grace thought of the future and smiled. 
hold by a few love-letters. It’s enough that I} So while all the woods were arranged in purple 
have bought two scratches, and this set of teeth, § and gold, in the beautiful autumn weather, the 
and am on the point of ordering a whole new 3 three set forth together for Niagara. What the 
suit of clothes,” said uncle Lem. woods, what the Falls, what life was to them all 
“They will do for another wedding, in case { thereafter, let young hearts judge. 
you are disappointed,” his nephew weplieds But for such as like facts more than fancies, I 
‘But the ring, where would that be? Write } Will tell how uncle Lem went for his bride and 
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found no Rivers’ at Millbrook, none, none—they 
had left with all their effects, and were not to 
return, Their smiling old landlady was very 
dull when uncle Lem came fuming, all red in 
the face, back to her door; the townspeople had 
a twinkle in their eyes when they told of the 
recent wedding, and the sweet, young bride; for 
secrets cannot be kept in a country town, and 
country people are keen in putting events and 
appearances together. Every boy in the streets 
knew uncle Lem for Annie’s disappointed suitor, 
and they laughed as they said a hippopotamus 
might as well fall in love with a humming-bird. 

So uncle Lem went home and fell in love with 
his waiting-girl; but before he had taught her 
to write, and her wedding trousseau was ready, 
the old man had a sense of propriety, for all the 
slander of the village boys; before his plans 
were completed, uncle Lem’s situation was in 
reality changed. I saw—on his wedding day I 
saw men gilding a second inscription on a cer- 
tain obelisk, and the motto above was, ‘‘We 
shall meet again.” 

Lemuel Morse had died of apoplexy; and ina 
will duly signed and sealed, had bestowed his 
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‘ property, to the last farthing, to ‘“my dear wife, 
g Bridget Wilcox.” 
; Bridget was not his wife, and the property fell 
‘ to the legal heir, the namesake, Lemuel, junior. 
: The bridal party returned to find themselves 
: rich in worldly goods, richer they could not be in 
happiness and love, But Lemuel never enjoyed 
wealth until he had earned it with his own stout 
hand and brain. A living once secured, and a 
marriage portion for Grace, he invested all uncle 
Lem’s accumulations in ao public library. 
: You may still see at Wilton, the old man’s na- 
: tive town, in the graye-yard his obelisk, though 
the gilding is worn from its letters now; and 
‘ conspicuous in the centre of the Village, a grace- 
S ful building, lettered with his name, which con- 
; tains the unintended bequest of Lemuel Morse. 

But the cup that never reached his lip, it 
ministers life and consolation yet to a gentler 
soul, its nectar was not spilt upon the ground. 
3 So, reader, if we have not all our price, we 
‘have all our pay. The great heart gains beauty 
and gladness, heart’s-wealth—the plodder, lands 
Sand goods—the money-hoarder thanks, scanty 
‘and grudging, yet in some low way deserved. 
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BY EDWARD A. DARBY. 





Tam lying in a garden 
Where the whitest roses bloom, 

And my brain is almost drunken 
With the wealth of their perfume. 

Roses, roses, sweetest roses 
That ave regal in their pride, 

Red and white, and pink and yellow, 
Looking love on every side— 

Roses for the dead maid’s coffin, 
Roses for the happy bride— 

Let her wear them, they will crumble 
Like the darling hopes that died. 


While T lie among the roses, 
How ineffable and sweet 

Are the dreams that chase each other 
Through my soul with footsteps fleet; 

Fairy dreams of love and loving, 
Sweeter, aye, a thousand times 

Than the sweetest rose that ever 
Bloomed in Flora’s fairest climes. 


How the snow-white roses tumble 
As the zephyr wantons by, 

Like a fickle, faithless lover, 
Raising hopes to see them die! 
How he steals the hidden sweetness 

From the roses red and rare, 
And as soon as it is tasted 

Scatters it upon the air! 
Tlow he emulates the lover 

Who delights to gaily rovo 
*Mong the sweetost, fairest maidens, 

Toying with their precious loyo! 


Tow bewildering the beauty 
OF the visions flitting by 
As I tarry in the garden, 
And among the roses lie! 
Thou, my darling, girt with glory, 
And with eyes so full of light, 
Comest here to bless my dreamings, 
Radiant as an angel bright. 
What emotion fills my bosom, 
Welcome as the morning’s beams, 
As the vision of my fairy 
Dances lightly through my dreams? 
Bouutiful the dreams that bless me, 
Sweet the roses red and white— 
What their beauty, or their sweetness 
Unto thine, my airy sprite? 


Let me dream a little longer 
In the garden ‘neath the Toso; 
Let me taste thy Lethean kisses 
That have charmed me from my woes. 
Lot me gaze again in rapture 
On the beauty of thine eyes, 
And be blessed again with blisses 
That are wafted from the skies, 


Shall I e’er bo filled with joyance, 
As my weary days go by, 

Such as greets me in the garden 
As beneath the rose T lie? 

Oh, the waking! how it chills me! 
Dreams and roses, where are they? 
Scattered like the friends that loved me 
When my heart was young and gay. 
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[Butered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1858, by Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens, in the Clerk’s Office of the District Court 
of the United States, for the Southern District of New York.] 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 206, 


CHAPTER IY. j with blushes. She knew their meaning well, 
BarBana Srarrorp sat upon the roots of an $ and searched her own heart to its depths, as the 
old oak, that held the edges of forest turf to- : surgeon probes a wound, ‘The unnaturalness of 
gether, just where they verged into the white: this attachment did not startle her pride as at 
sands of the beach. The woods had been thinned } first; for she was one of those who measure souls 
on that portion of the coast, and the old oak } by noe capacity, not the years that have fallen 
stood out almost alone, amid a sea of whortle-% upon them. Still every sensitive feeling of her 
berry bushes, ferns, and low-vined blackberries, : nature was wounded by the very idea of love, 
that covered the sparse soil with their many 3 : in its broadest and most beautiful meaning, as 
tinted herbage. Behind her loomed the forest; $ connected with this youth. Affection deep and 
before her rolled the ocean; and the sunshine | pare a love that thrilled her with a thousand 
lay upon both, lay everywhere, save in her own } holy impulses, she found; but nothing that could 
heart—that was unutterably darkened. ‘bring the pure matronly blood warmer to her 
I do not say that all this brightness in nature ‘ cheeks, or cause her frank eyes to turn aside 
fell upon her, like a mockery; for her soul was; from his glances. The feelings that she was 
too heavy, even for a thought of eternal things. $ forced to acknowledge to herself, were inexpli- 
it is only sudden, or light sorrows, that shrink cable, for gratitude alone was never half so ten- 
and thrill to outward things. When depression $ der, love never in a degree so unselfish. She 
becomes the habit of a life, it weighs upon the} had never known the sweet worship which 4 
existence, ag stagnant waters sleep in a land- mother feels for a living child, and could not 
scape. When they are disturbed, miasma starts} judge how far these strange sensations ap- 
forth, and makes the earth feel that a weight is 3 proached that most holy feeling; but she knew 
forever upon its bosom, whose breath is poison, } that the presence of this had filled her with 
and which the brightest sunshine cannot warm. < ineffable content, The hard realities of her 
This great burden Jay upon Barbara Stafford. ¢ ‘ condition faded away at his approach, and all 
Had the ocean been lashed with storms, she $ ; the gentle sensations of her youth came singing 
might have looked upon it with awe, for she was back across the desert of her life, keeping her 
2 woman full of feminine timidity, and only a %soul from the despair that for a time had 
few weeks before had been snatched from the ; threatened it. 
waves, when in the jaws of death, by the xorg She was thinking of the youth, nothing else, 
youth from whom she had just parted. She was though her eyes gazed wistfully across the sea, 
thinking of the youth, but not of the waves from} and her face seemed thoughtful, as if she ex- 
which he had rescued her—thinking of him with : pected some pleasant approach from the far off 
vague yearnings of fondness, which seemed all ; blue of the deep. So, when footsteps came 
of human tenderness that gleamed across the $ across the beech, she started, and the wings of 
desolation of her hopes, She felt something like § Sa brooding bird seemed to unfold in her bosom, 
joy singing through the dreariness of her life, $ sas Norman Lovyel approached, and seated him- 
whenever the image of this young man presented 3 : self on a fragment of stone at her feet. 
itself. Why was it? she asked herself again § , Barbara could not resist the impulse, but laid 
and again. Were the blossoms of a new love {her hand caressingly on his head, burying her 
springing up from her soul, after it had been $ fingers in the rich waves of his hair. 
laid waste for so many years? Had the aeten He looked up, and smiled. This gentle caress 
of dead hopes fertilized her life afresh, that she $was pleasant, after the coldness with which 
should feel this fresh glow of affection, when the } Elizabeth had driven him from her side. 
lad spoke or looked into her eyes? ’ “How profoundly you were thinking!” he 
Barbara was no girl to wave these questions } said, “*I was almost afraid to disturb you.” 
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“Yes,” answered Barbara, ‘‘I was trying to’ Norman saw the smile and blushed. 
find out what has swept so much of the dark- 3 ‘You think it a humble means of good,” he 
ness from my life, within the last hour.” $ said, ‘‘and are, perhaps, offended with me for 

‘And did you find a happy conclusion? I$ naming it. But Governor Phipps thinks it a 
hope so, for then I shall think that some pleasure : calling of most importance in these settlements. 
at my coming was mingled with your thoughts. : He says that the man, or woman, who gives wis- 
Oh! dear lady, you never will know how keenly $ dom and christianity to our little ones, holds an 
we felt your loss.” i office higher than that of any judge or statesman 

‘And yet I am a stranger to you all.” ‘in the land.” 

“Some people are never strangers, lady. I$ Barbara gazed wistfully in Norman’s face, 
feel as if I had known you from the cradle up, : while he was speaking. An earnest gloom came 
as if my happiness would never be complete if $ into her eyes, and her lips began to quiver. 
you were away. The touch of your hand} Why was her voice so like a hoarse whisper 
soothes me, and your voice stirs my heart, like § when she spoke? 
music heard before thought or memory come. ““Did—did Governor Phipps speak of me in 
When Iam near you, a solemn gladness quiets § this connection?” ; 
me into a very child. Oh! lady, I love you so “No, but when I had been speaking of you, 
dearly.” 3 he said it, as if the idea came with your name.” 

Barbara did not start, or change color. This} Barbara shook her head, slowly and mourn- 
language seemed natural to her, as the rush of § fully. 
the waves on the beach. She simply bent down} ‘It can never happen. ‘This land holds no 
and kissed the youth on his forehead. Ile drew corner of rest for me now. Here is struggle, 
a deep breath and was silent. The smile upon $ temptation, bitter soul-strife; there is rest, that 
his mouth was like that of an infant Samuel } leaden rest, which comes when there is nothing 
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when he prays. * to hope or fear. Oh! my young friend, it is a 
“IT have found you at last; you will never, } terrible thing, when one reaches the hill-tops of 
never leave us again!” : life, and finds a broad, ashen desert beyond, with 


‘When the ship sails I must go yonder,” she ; nothing but a grave on the other side, which 
answered, pointing seaward. you long to reach, but must not.” 

“To England again! Why should you go? “But surely this is not your case, lady?” 
Have you friends more dear than those you will “T think so. Alas! what else?” she whis- 
leave behind?” questioned the youth, anxi-$ pered, casting that wistful look seaward again. 
ously. “What of joy, or hope, can ever come to me 

“T have no friends there, but many duties,” § again?” 
said Barbara, and her voice trembled painfully. “And are you so, unhappy?” questioned the 
“When I leave these shores, every living being } youth, almost with tears in his eyes. 
that I have loved will be left behind.” “Unhappy! I do not know—but let us talk of 

“Why go, then? Why abandon those who 3 other things, this fair girl Elizabeth.” 
regard you so much, for a land that contains no “Do not speak of her—she wounds me with 
friends?” her coldness, she insults me with suspicions—let 

Barbara turned pale, as she looked down into $ us talk of anything rather than her.” 
those beautiful, eager eyes. “But she loves you, for all that.” 

“Because,” she said, extending her hand} ‘I do not believe it!” cried the youth, im- 
toward the ocean, ‘because that must roll be-$petuously, “love does not turn a maiden into 
tween me and—and this continent, before I can ; stone, when a true heart appeals to hers. You 
fall into the heavy rest, which is all J hope or § would not repulse me one hour, and adore me 
ask for now.” Sthe next. Iam tired of girls!” 

“But why go away? ‘This is a new country; } Barbara smiled, as if the prattle of an infa-.o 
a mind and energy like yours may find ample ; had amused her. 
scope for exertion here. Become the missionary ; “My fiery young heart,” she said, laying her 
of intelligence. We have school-houses, but few } hand on his shoulder, ‘‘how little you compre- 
teachers. What grand men and noble women 3 hend the feelings that trouble you!” 
would be given to the world, from a teacher at} “I can only understand how much sweeter 
once so strong and so gentle!” ; your voice is than hers, how grand your words 

Barbara smiled a little proudly. The idea of } are, how like heaven the earth seems when you 
becoming a school-teacher in one of the colonies ; permit me to rest as I do now at your feet, and 
had evidently never entered her imagination. > look forth on the ocean. With you all is rest— 
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with her excitement. She does not love me, } home; and with a feeling of gentle complacency 

and I begin to think that I do not love her.” § was looking over some of the familiar books 
“Boy, forbear. This is madness. Your heart Sthat lay on the table. Engaged with these 

does speak out here. ‘This impetuosity will end ‘old friends, he did not observe when the door 

in evil. Check it. Your wild temper belies a S opened, and his child glided through. Her small 

noble heart. Remember Elizabeth Parris is your 5 hand, pale as wax, laid upon the open page he 

betrothed wife!” > was reading, first warned him of the dear pre- 
“I can remember nothing, except that I have $ sence, 

offended you,” answered the youth, passionately, ’ The old man gently pushed the hand aside. 

‘cand T would rather have died.” § «Tt is the Holy Bible,” he said, in explana- 
“Hush,” said Barbara, ‘‘here comes Elizabeth $ tion of the act. 

Parris, with her father. I will walk toward the: ‘The Bible,” muttered Elizabeth, bending 


beach, while you converse with them.” $ down and attempting to read. But the words 
“Nay! I will follow you.” yall ran together and melted into an intangible 


Barbara had arisen. The young man started ‘network of characters under her gaze. She 
to his feet, and prepared to walk forward with $ started back with a moan of horror and clasped 
her. His color rose, and a glow of haughty re- } both hands over her eyes. 
sentment came to his forehead, as he caught The minister looked up in dumb astonishment. 
a glimpse of the young girl’s face, which was } “What—what is this?” he said, greatly trou- 
flushed and eager, while that of Samuel Parris $bled by her emotion. ‘‘What have I done to 
lowered with sombre anxiety. ’ make you moan so piteously, Elizabeth?” 

“Stop,” cried the old man, lifting his staff. } The young girl dropped the hands from her 
“Move not to the right, or the left, till I have 3 face, and wrung them in bitter anguish. 
spoken with you both, face to face.” 3 ‘Father, I am smitten in my sight. The blood 

Barbara Stafford drew her proud figure to its is frozen in my veins. The breath settles in my 
height. ‘There was something too imperative in 3 throat, strangling me when I speak, I scarcely 
his command for her humble endurance. At} feel your touch. I cannot draw a deep breath. 
times, blood, that seemed born of emperors, ; When I bend my looks on the Bible, the pages 
mantled over that broad forehead. It rose red sare striped with ragged, black lines, as if a 
and warm now. devil, not God, had written it.” 

Norman Lovel stood by her side, his lip curved, “My child, what is this? A little while ago 
his eyes flashing fire. The two looked strangely § you were quiet and cheerful. What disease can 
alike, in their haughty astonishment at the voice $ haye fallen upon you? What evil thing touched 
of command, which sought to arrest their foot- you?” 
steps. She fell upon her knees, groveling on the floor. 
Her eyes glittered painfully, her lips grew still. 

CHAPTER V. “Wather, do not touch me. I am smitten. 

Wuen Elizabeth Parris was left standing on $ Lo! I am bewitched.” 
the stepping stone, and saw every one drift by $ The old man began to tremble in all his limbs. 
her toward the shore, a sensation fell upon her, § Ie shrunk away from his child, gazing wildly 
so strange and eyen terrible, that she thought Sat her, as some holy man might watch an angel 
herself dying. The blood seemed to stop in her 3 changing into a fiend before his eyes. 
veins, blocking up all the avenues of life. The ? “Dlizabeth, daughter Hlizabeth,” he cried, 
breath choked up her throat, and from heart to } “oh! my God—my God!” 
limb she seemed turning to stone. During some’ She bent her face downward, shrouding it with 
heavy minutes, she stood in this position, like a $ her garments, sobbing out, 
thing of marble, save that her hair had sunshine ; “Do not touch me, father. I am unholy; 
1. it, and her eyes deepened in color till they : body and soul I am unholy. God blinds my 
seen.ed black. At last she turned, as a statue ssight to his word. Fiery fiends haye tracked 
might have wheeled from its base, and entered ‘ their footprints over His promises. Oh! me— 
the house. A little wing had been added to the : oh! me—the curse is here!” 
building, in which Samuel Parris kept his books, More pale, more terribly stricken than his 
and wrote his discourses. It was dimly lighted, child had been, the old man stood up, and clasp- 
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and a sombre gloom hung about, in too solemn ing his thin hands, lifted them slowly to heayen 
accordance with the old man’s habit of mind, $ At last he spoke, in a voice of solemn command, 
Samuel Parris had spent much time in this $ which vibrated to the poor girl’s heart! 

apartment after the excitement of returning * “Blizabeth Parris, rise up, and say unto me, 
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who has done this thing, whence comes thy 
affection?” 

Elizabeth arose very slowly, and looked her 
father in the face. 

“Come and see!” 

Uttering only this one sentence, she Jed the 
way out of the house and into the open air. On 
she sped, through the sunshine and along bye- 
paths, toward the sea-shore, looking round now 
and then to be sure that her father followed 
close, but never turning aside or speaking a 
word. 

At last she came out upon a curve of the 
beach, within sight of the oak tree, under which 
Barbara Stafford was sitting with Norman Loyel. 

“Behold!” she said, throwing out her hand, 
with the look and gesture of a priestess. ‘Be- 
hold the strange woman, Barbara Stafford, The 
evil one cast forth from the depths of the-sea to 
torment us. Behold the wiren.” 

After the young girl had uttered these awful 
words, for awful they were in those days, a dead 
silence fell upon the father and child. At last 
they both turned away, slowly retraced their 
steps, and entered the house together. When 
they were alone in the library, the minister fell 
into his chair, and began to weep—to weep and 
pray with a troubled abruptness, that proved 
the terrible hold which his daughter’s change 
had seized upon him. He saw now the complete 
change that had come over her, the wildness in 
her eyes, the deadly white of her face. The in- 
roads, which a week of anxiety had made upon 
her person, struck him with consternation and 
belief. What, save some fiendish influence, could 
haye changed the rosy bloom of her youth into 
that dull, hopeless look? 

“Kneel down,” he said, at last, ‘Elizabeth, 
my child; for if all the dark spirits of the black 
realm have entered that form, you are still my 
child. Kneel down, and with your hand upon 
the Bible, tell me how this strange woman has 
poisoned your life; tell me all, that I may ask 
the Most High God to help us in this strait,” 

Elizabeth answered more consistently than her 
state of terror would seem to warrant. She had 
evidently thought deeply on the matter, and rea- 
soned with an intellect rendered keen by the 
alarm of a loving heart. She was very pale, 
and sharp, nervous quivers startled her now 
and then, but the pretty willfulness of her cha- 
racter had entirely disappeared. She was like 
a priestess shriving to some solemn oracle. 

“Wirst, let me ask you, father, who is this 
woman whom you and Norman Lovel dragged 
up from the depths of the sea” 

“In truth I do not know,” answered the 
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: minister, greatly troubled. ‘Did I not tell you, 
: Elizabeth, that it happened on the second day 
$ of my arrival in Boston?” 

“The second day; and I had not seen you 
then.” 

“Truly, your words are sooth, my child. I 
was beset by this heart to visit you at once, but 
some feeling, which seemed from above, held 
me back, whispering ever, ‘Do not make to your- 
self an idol of this fair child, for thy God is a 
jealous God, visiting the sins of the fathers upon 
the children.’ Then, feeling that the great love 
in my bosom might fall upon thee in wrath for 
mine offence, I dared not come within sight of 
thee, mine only child; but was driven by the 
storm, as it were, on to the heights overlooking 
the ocean.” 

“‘And what did you see there, my father?” 

‘“‘A ship, breaking through the clouds, afar 
off, that waved and surged around, and above it 
9 like fiery banners.” 

: ‘And this woman came down the sides, en- 
3 tered a boat, and was whelmed in the waves, 
$ fromewhich you and Norman Lovel, my be- 
; trothed, rescued her. All the rest I know also. 
$ But who is she? What is her country, and from 
‘ what good or eyil influence did she get that 
: wonderful power, which wins every heart to her 
} glance?” 

3 “Elizabeth, I do not know!” 

} ‘Father, let us be just. From the depth of 
my soul, I believe this woman an emissary of the 
; Evil One, sent hither to break up the harmony 
Sof our whole lives. But speak to her, father, 
$ question her, as a judge might do, when afraid 
to sentence unholily. If the conviction fastened 
here, springs from the selfishness of too keen 
affections, let me have the proof, and I will kneel 
at Barbara Stafford’s feet till she pardons me, 
But if there is truth in these things, if she pos- 
Sesses no power to sweep suspicion of diabolical 
powers away from her, then will I, of my own 
strength, surrender her to the magistrates, that. 
the evil spirit may be lifted from our house.” 

Samuel Parris was sorely perplexed. In hig 
simplicity, the introduction of this strange woman 
into his household had been preceded with none 
of the usual explanations; and there was some- 
thing about the woman, a dignity of reserve, that 
notwithstanding her sweet graciousness, forbade 
all close questioning. When Samuel Parris re- 
s membered all the incidents connected with their 
3 first meeting—the reserve maintained ever since 
—the confusion left behind when she fled go 
istrangely from the governor’s house, and the 
§ animosities that had sprung up beneath his own 
roof since it had sheltered her—the justice of 
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his daughter’s accusation fastened strongly upon 3 
him. He shivered with dread. Events hitherto $ 
of simple solution, took a lurid form in his eyes ; 
—he looked wistfully at the pale face uplifted to 
his—at the trouble in those beautiful eyes, and 
was ready to cry out with anguish when he 
thought that it was through him the eyil in- 
fluence had reached that young soul. : 

“Stay here,” he said, rising from his chair, § 
and searching for his staff, for the tremor in his} 
old limbs was painfully visible. ‘Sit here and : 
pray for help. Before the Lord, I will question { 
this woman.” 

He kissed his daughter on the forehead, trem- 
bling all over as if his lips pressed the brow of a 
corpse; and taking up his staff went out, followed $ 
by her heavy gaze, and a succession of low : 
moans; for with great mental anguish came ; 
bodily pain, and for a time Elizabeth Parris $ 
seemed as if shrouded in ice. 3 

The old man bent his steps toward the beach ; 
once more. 

Barbara Stafford had left the foot of the great § 
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“Ah! that is as you take it. Well dried, and 
ground to powder, it is sometimes a wholesome 
medicine. I will teach Tituba how to use it.” 

“Tituba—my woman servant, Tituba—and is 
she of this diabolical confederacy?” muttered 
the old man, while a sensation of horror crept 
over him. ‘‘Am I beset with fiends?” 

Barbara arose from the earth, held up the 
cone of scarlet berries in the sun, while the bulb 
was clasped in her hand, with the green leaves 
falling over it. 

‘‘How can poisonous things be so beautiful?” 
she said, with a sigh. ‘Now, who would be- 
lieve that any one of these glowing drops would 
take a human life?” 

“You know it to be deadly then?” questioned 
the old man. 

His yoice was so hoarse, that Barbara looked 
him earnestly in the face. 

“Yes,” she answered, thoughtfully, ‘‘I know 
all its good and all its evil qualities. Like many 
other things in life it can both cure and kill.” 

As she spoke, Barbara cut away the leaves 


oak, and was walking along the curving™lines Sand the red cone with her poignard, dropping 
left where the forest turf crumbled away into 3 the root into her basket. Then she put away 
surface of white sand. Now and then she paused § the stiletto somewhere in the folds of her dress, 
to gather a leaf, or some wood blossom, which Sand dashed off the soil that clung to her white 


she put in a little Indian basket, which hung 
upon her arm. 


As the minister came up with her, she was } 


kneeling on the turf and eagerly unearthing a $ 
bulbous root, from which two or three rich leaves } 
sprang up, shading a cone of red berries that $ 
shone up from their midst like a flame. 

She looked over her shoulder, as the minister 
approached, and half rose, with the little stiletto, 
with which she had been digging, in her hand. 3 

“Wait a moment,” she said, falling to her} 
work again. “This is a rare specimen. I have } 
almost uprooted the bulb. Old Tituba will find 3 
it wonderfully useful in making up her drinks.” ; 

The minister grew pale, as he stood leaning 
on his staff gizing at the root. Barbara spoke § 
again, rather cheerfully, for exercise and a bright 3 
sea breeze had excited her a little. 

“Tt has a common name, I think, among the 
people here. Wake robbin—isn’t that correct?” 

«Wake robbin—wild turnip, a deadly poison,” 
answered the old man, hoarsely. 
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hands. 

“You would speak with me, I think?” she 
said, a little anxiously. 

“She knows that already,” thought the old 
man, feeding his suspicions with every word 
Barbara Stafford uttered: but he only said, 

“Lady, where is the young man who sat with 
you half an hour ago, under the oak yonder?” 

Barbara smiled. These words were a relief 
to her. She had expected something more im- 
portant by his strange manner. 

“Oh! Mr. Lovel—he has gone-into the woods 
in search of a shrub I wanted. I hope his wish 
to oblige me has not encroached on grave duties.” 

«And he too?” muttered the old man—‘‘he 
too?” 

Barbara listened keenly, but the words escaped 
her. His silence, however, was impressive. 

“Let us go forward to the oak yonder,” he 
said, pointing the way with his staff. 

Barbara turned, without a word, and walked 
slowly toward the oak. (TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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“Wat's woman’s proper sphere, my lore?” ; 
Asked John of pretty Jean. 


“You giveit up? “Tis thirty feet, 
Gr more—of crinoline.” 
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Ir is a good thing for us to hear, from the } Brenton says she can’t find room for one more. 
aged participators in them, of past times, espe-} They are all nice young fellows, Kitty and I 
cially of those noble and stirring events which Shaye a good deal of fun. TI like the excitement 
have now fossilized into mere history. While sof it all, Mother says it is very wrong to do 
listening to the enthusiastic narrators, the past § anything but grieye over the war, and Kitty, 
becomes the present to us. Our sturdy fore- } who is older than I, (quite eighteen!) looks on 
fathers take breath, and life, and keen sensation § the dark side, and is awfully afraid the British 
again, and as we realize their excitement, their Swill take Baltimore, and put everybody to the 
danger, and their rejoicing at victory, we are 3 sword. 
shamed in our idle, objectless luxury, by their} Aug. 81st.—The people here are so angry 
noble aims, and their ‘‘stubborn patience.” 3 about the burning of the Capitol, and libraries, 

Byen the minutest particulars relating to our § and paintings, that they say they will mob every 
country’s past history, have deep interest for } Englishman in the place! A body of rioters 
some minds. That what follows is really the ’ passed our house to-day. Oh, how horrid they 
_impression made upon an eye witness of the last looked! I was really frightened for once. I 
war with England, (though she was only a giddy § was so afraid they were going to attack Mr. 
girl,) by some very interesting days of trial and $ Milman’s office, for though I hate him, of course, 
fear, make it worthy of being offered to you, $ since he is a Britisher and a tory, yet he isa 
dear reader. S perfect gentleman, and so good to me, that I 

Baurimors, Aug. 80th, 1814. Swouldn’t like to have him, or anybody, ill- 

Nobody can talk of anything but the enemy’s} treated, The young gentlemen boarders here 
taking Washington. We are expecting the Brilish § look at him very coldly, and try to insult him, 
here every day, but we are not going to let them I am afraid of a quarrel every day, and Mrs, 
have our town for the taking! They have got Brenton says she does wish he was in a safe 
to fight for it, I can tell them. ‘place, for she thinks everything of him. She 

Kitty and I are at the window from morning } says he is a noble, true, honest, old school Eng- 
till night looking at the soldiers. Companies of } lish gentleman, 
militia are going about all day long, and bands ’ Sept. 14th.—Oh, what a terrible time we have 
of volunteers come pouring in. They are mostly been haying! Day hefore yesterday, in the 
country boys in homespun, with perhaps a fine 8 morning, the news came that the British had 
young gentleman from some plantation to lead ‘landed at North Point, and all the women were 
them. They look tired and worn out, for the ordered to keep in their houses, and on no 
weather is dreadfully warm. ‘ account to go into the streets, and the men were 

Mrs. Brenton, who for a boarding-house keeper : all to be ready to fight at a moment’s notice, 
is very liberal, and exceedingly kind and oblig- $ Several young men from our house have gone 
ing, has had buckets of water set out on the sto meet the enemy, Our army marched out on 
porch steps, with tin cups—and so have all the ‘ Sunday. It was a dreadful day, not like the 
neighbors. ‘The poor, tired volunteers run out} Sabbath at all. The bells rang ont now and 
of the ranks, take a drink, and back again as {then suddenly, and we heard the cannonading! 
soon as possible. They are half dead with thirst, ; We didn’t know at every horrid boom! but what 
after their long, dusty march. ‘This morning I$ some dear friend was swept away. Kitty and I 
was eating my lunch, (a good square of ginger- § were on our knees half the time, and I was 
bread,) and was sitting on the window-sill, when $ almost crazy—I knew so many soldiers, splen- 
a young soldier came to our steps for water. He ‘did, good fellows, every one of them! Oh! a 
looked at me so earnestly (I think hungrily) that ; battle is so dreadful! 

I reached out and gave him my cake. He took 3 Every woman in town is busy cooking things 
it and set me all in a smile, he made me such ato send down to our army. Yesterday Kitty 
handsome bow! sand I helped Mrs. Brenton make up a great 


This house is now full of boarders, and Mrs. § batch of bread, and roast huge ribs of beef, She 
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said she had good boarders in the army, and they y were present! But, Alice—give your soldier 
should not starve while defending us. After we $ boy a good-bye kiss.” 
had got through with this, we were standing What could I do? 
crying at the parlor window to hear the terrible How I hate that Englishman because Walter 
cannons, when who should come past the house does! Kitty takes his part. She says he is 
but Walter B ! looking so handsome at the} brave, but quiet, and would neyer quarrel if 
head of his young volunteers, (‘minute men,” s they would let him alone. She calls their be- 
he calls them.) He cried, ‘Halt!” and they all$ havior to him perseention! 
stopped. Then he said they might get dinner, ? I didn’t sleep a wink last night, and to-day is 
but to be ready there, upon that spot, when the § more horrible still, for at half minute intervals 
bells rang. He then came into the house with {comes the dreadful shock of the cannons; and 
a good many others, and we ran to hear the : now that so many of our poor, young fellows 
news. Folks do not mind laying by their bash- Shave come back wounded, or lie dead upon the 
fulness a little when so much is at stake. $ battle-field, we know better what that horrid, 
‘Dinner, Mrs. Brenton!” he cried. ‘Dinner 2 jarring, stunning sound portends. Every report 
instantly! Perhaps the last we shall eat with 3 seems to strike against my heart now that Walter 
you, so don’t make us wait for it, and go away § is with the soldiers, 
to battle hungry.” Twelve o’clock at night. Good news! Good 
This made me feel dreadfully. news! The British have retreated, and they are 
“Pshaw! Alice,” he whispered, “I have no$ embarking at North Point, I'm glad they have 
intention of being killed. I only want to hurry $ lost their Gen. Ross, though Kitty says Iam a 
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up the old lady!” He said the British were now s 
bombarding the forts, and they were only two $ 
miles from the city! 

The young men, all in their arms, stood 
around the table. They wouldn’t take time to 
sit down, but hastily swallowed their dinners, 
standing. While they were still there, the Eng- 
lishman came in, and they taunted him with 8 
staying at home with the women, when every § 
other man was going to fight. He did not want ‘ 
to get angry, but they went on, half joking, half s 
sneering, until he said some very provoking ; 
things, and wound up with, 3 

‘And if I went, I should not fight for you— 
rebels and traitors! but for my countrymen, and : 
they can whip you, as you deserve, without me.” ; 

“You lie!” called out Walter, fiercely, “and } 
to prove that every individual man of us could 3 
whip his three Englishmen, I promise you a 
horsewhipping at three several times as soon as ; 
I get back.” : 
The other young men said they had five é 

; 
3 
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minutes more, just dress off the d d English- 
man now! Mr. Milman was standing with his 
back against the wall. He put himself into a 
posture of defence, and Walter was rushing at 
him, when the bells rang out a sudden peal, and : 
our soldiers had to hurry away. Walter only $ 
shook his fist at the tory, and laughing fiercely, 
said, ‘‘Mind you are on hand when wanted!” 
He waited until the others had gone, and 
when he and I were alone in the front yesti- 
bule, he said with such a different yoice and $ 
look, 3 
“I was going to behave, in my anger, like as 
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$ savage to exult. The cannonading is over! Our 


soldiers are at home again! Some of them. 
Kitty and I watched them coming up the street. 
When Walier rode by, waving his cap and shout- 
ing cheerily, ‘*All’s well! All’s well!” TI could 
have sprung out of the window to weleome my 
victorious soldier! He was so gailant! 

Sept. 15th.—Last night before we went to 
bed, we waited until Walter came home and told 
us about the battle. It was quite dark in the 
room, and I was glad of it, for Mr. Milman was 
sitting in a corner near Kitty, and I was afraid 
Walter would begin ancther quarrel if he saw 
him, and I was very much afraid he would be- 
tray his presence by some taunt, when Walter 
was telling us about the regiment that ran 
away! And I was so ashamed to have any 
Englishman hear of that! But Mr. Milman 
kept quiet, and Walter went away without ob- 
serving him. 

“He is a coward—that Mr. Milman!” I whis- 
pered to Kitty. ‘He is afraid of my soldier 
boy !” 

She only said, ‘He is very forbearing!” 

At supper to-night, Walter asked for Mr. Mil- 


{man, and was told he had gone ont. 


“The truth is,” said Mrs. Brenton, ‘he went 
away on purpose to avoid a quarrel with you, 
which was very gentlemanly of him. Do be 
civil to him, Mr. Walter, for you see he does not 
want to fight.” 

“You mean he don’t want to take a cowhid- 
ing!” 

“You are going out after tea, I suppose,” 
Mrs. Brenton said, very anxiously, but pretend- 


boor and a rufiian, in offering to fight when you ¢ ing indifference. 
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“Twas going, but I see you expect that ras- ‘ go of Walter. A messenger was waiting with 
cally Englishman, and J must ey some orders from head-quarters, and he hag 
“No,” said Mrs. Brenton, very decidedly, ; gone—for I don’t know how long. Poor me! 
“you shall not quarrel in my house.” $ Sept. 16th.—There is one comfort in his being 

Walter reddened and bowed. We were all away. We are sure he had nothing to do with 
pale with fright, and Kitty told Walter to have ‘what occurred last night. The people are so 
done with his boasting! So Iam sure she was S excited against the English, now that they are 
quite out of her senses with fear. : So near us, and are ravaging our coast—and they 

Mr. Milman came home about eight o’clock, $ are so mad at the politicians who take the British 
and entered the room where we all were. Wal- : side, that we were afraid Mr. Milman would be 
ter is a little hot-headed, I must admit, He in- $ mobbed, and our fears were not. groundless, 
stantly asked the Englishman to step out and$ Jt was about one o’clock last night, when 
have a few words with him, as he would be on 3 Kitty and I, who were awake talking, heard a 
duty for a month after this, and would have to : knock at the front door. Several of the young 
march to a distance. ‘men had come home late, and we supposed this 

“No,” said Mr. Milman, “you only wish to $ was another of them, but yet we feared it might 
quarrel, and [ will not gratify you. You are ¢be an enemy. The patrol was out, for fear the 
but a foolish boy, bursting with bravery, and I British might return, and we had been listening 
ama cool man. Go—I will ascribe your bluffing $ to their tread, and the noisy, restless passers by, 
words to your youth, and take no notice of them. : for the whole town seemed alive and abroad that 
But let me hear no more of them.” 5 night, 

Walter was white with rage, as well he might 3 The knock was repeated again, and again, but 
be. “Coward! coward! coward!” he cried, **you ; never loudly. Kitty grew nervous, and said, 


dare not mect me A $ Mrs. Brenton’s room and the servants’ are 


~ 
“Stop, gentlemen, stop!” eried Mrs. Brenton. ; very far off. The gentlemen came home s0 tired 
“With the enemy rushing down upon us, will} that they will sleep soundly—hadn’t we bettor 
you act in this dreadful way, and frighten us to $ look out of the window and see who it Teta 
death? Oh, what shall we do—poor, unprotected § “And perhaps have our heads shot off!” I 
women, with two angry men just ready to fall ; answered. 


upon each other, and no one to part them?” < “T think I will venture!” Kitty said, after 


» 

Mr. Milman said to her, ‘You need fear no ; waiting a little while. “It may be some poor, 
disturbance from me, madam. You haye been a ; wounded soldiers,” 
kind hostess, and I will never cause you trouble. So she got up—her teeth fairly rattling, she 
I will never fight this pretty boy, and’—said \ was so afraid—and looked out. 
he, turning to me—‘for your sake, Miss Alice, 3 “Alice,” she whispered. ‘Tt igs Mr. Milman! 
I will not even chastise him, so do not look so} He wants shelter. ‘They have mobbed his office, 
pale. I have secured other lodgings for the pre- § you may depend.” 
sent, and I shall bring discord to this house no § “Well,” said I, “I am glad of it. I wish they 
more. Good night, ladies.” ‘had tarred and feathered him!” TI took Walter's 

He was manly. I only wish Walter had ob- : part, of course. 
served him. But he was busy with his own § “Thope you won’t wake up any of the soldiers. 
passion—his own rage—and the moment Mr. : They may treat him badly, they are all so angry 
Milman stepped into the hall, Walter sprang § with him.” 
after him, collared him, shook him, threw him ’ While she was saying this she was putting on 
down, and said, ‘Do you call that the grip of a ; her slippers and dressing-gown. 
pretty boy?” Walter was much smaller than! ‘What are you going to do?” I asked, aston- 
the Englishman, but he was furious. However, < ished. 
he could keep the other down but one moment. $ «Let. him in,” she said, quietly. 
And when he started to his feet we all screamed? «What! go out of your room at night! and 
with terror. But Mx. Milman was still cool and 3 down those long, dark stairs! and through the 
calm. Shall! and open the front door with the city so 

“You certainly are not old enough to be a ‘ full of horrid people, and perhaps Britishers?” 
gentleman,” he said, to Walter, ‘*when you are,’ She was gone. Iwas go frightened, I sat up 
you will blush for this, I see that my forbear- tin bed crying. It was only a few minutes, but 
ance was quite undeserved, but it shall not fail ¢ it seemed an hour, before she came back, all 
nevertheless.” $ trembling. 


He slowly ascended the stairs, and then we let’ “The mob did attack his office, just as I said,” 
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she whispered, ‘‘and he barely escaped. He the many challenges which our soldiers sent to 


came up here to—to—to. od 

‘Well, what?” said I, impatiently. 

«To tell me he was safe, and to bid me good- 
bye for a time, while he conceals himself. Iam 
so glad J went down. If I had not seen him I 
should have gone crazy, to hear in the morning 
of this night’s doings, to know that he was miss- 
ing and yet be ignorant of his fate! Oh, Iam 
glad I went down!” ' 

So saying, Kitty threw herself upon the bed, 
and every time all through the night, wheneyer 
I woke up, I heard her sobbing. [ little thought 
there was so much in it! 

To-day poor Kitty looks miserable, and I can 
pity her even more than I do myself, for my 
brave soldier is fighting for his country, and her 
Englishman is only skulking to save his life. 

Nov. 15th.—Mr. Milman is established in his 
office again. He and Walter are friends. I think 
Walter apologized, and I like him the better for it. 

Since Walter has forgiven Mr. Milman, I have 
grown quite friendly with him, and think him a 
fine man. Kitty has told me part of his story. 

He came out to this country because his father 
failed and left his family destitute. Mr. Milman 
established himself here, and then sent for his 
mother, and four sisters, all young. He was 
expecting them at the very time of the attack on 
Baltimore, and that was why he would not accept 





ea 


him. They called him coward, and everything, 
but he would not be provoked, because he knew 
Show greatly it would be wronging his unpro- 
tected family, to bring them to this strange land 
and leave them to struggle on in poverty. His 
arm was strong and his prospects good, and 
they should find some one here to receive them, 
and provide for them, he was determined. I 
like him for sticking to his resolve not to fight, 
through all kinds of reproach. His mother and 
sisters are here now, and living in a charming 
house in street. 

Kitty is as happy as she can be, and I fancy 
Mr. Milman will one day be my brother-in-law, 
though Kitty don’t say a word about caring for 
¢ him—quite different from me, I can’t for the 
3 life of me help talking about my soldier boy. 
° But it is no matter if I do, for as soon as the war 
Ris over he is to be my husband. Mother gave 
Sher consent kindly and nicely, but she told me 
8 in private that we were the silliest couple in all 
3 the Southern states. 

Here is an end to the journal. Poor aunt 
S Alice! She was my only maiden aunt. I don’t 
’imow why she did not marry her soldier boy. 
$ Kitty, who married Mr. Milman, was my grand- 
* mother. She died when my mother was only 
3 
i 


we. 
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one year old, and so there is no one left to tell 
the rest of my grandaunt’s story. 





THE GRAVE BESIDE THE SHA. 





BY MARY W. JANVRIN. 





Onoz, beside a maiden, told I o’er and o’er, 
Legends quaint and olden of the days of yore, 
Sitting in the gloaming by the lone sea shore. 


When the spell was on us, breathed we words of song, 
Weaving glorious dreamings all the dusk eve long, 
While the waves, low murm’ring, sang an echo song. 


‘If, above, in beauty, walked the golden moon, 


The golden moon of summer, thro’ deepest skies of June, 
All our thoughts were music, all our words were tune. 
Sometimes airy fingers swept the sounding pine, 
Chorusing the ocean with an organ chime, 

Then I felt her heart beat quicker close to mine. 

Once, oh, T remember! not a waye was stirred, 

Only in the night-tide sang a late sea-bird, 

Swiftly beating homeward; no other sound was heard. 
Walked we on the sea-beach, Mildred Lee and I, 
Starlights in the heavens, starlights in her eye, 
Walked, with hands close clasping, Mildred Lee and I, 
Now again ’tis summer. On the white sea-sand 

Gold the moon is gleaming, colder yet the strand; 

I see no blue eyes beaming, I feel no clasping hand. 
Every night the white moon riseth from the sea, 

Like a saint she gazeth pitying down on me; 

Bivery night my vessel rides the gleaming sea. 


$ Yonder on the main land the night lies soft and still; 
% How, while looking thither, tears my dark eyes fill! 
S Gazing at the cottage underneath the hiil. 


Gently sway the larches by the cottage door, 
§ Quaintest shadows flicker ‘cross the sandod floor, 


2 But a maiden’s step there crosseth never more. 


VS. 


2 I have watched a white cloud melting from the sky; 

$ L have watched a white rose wither, droop and die; 

Faded thus my Mildred—passed she from Love’s sky. 

Now my barqne at midnight rides the gleaming sea; 

Now, from the skies down gazing, the white moon pitieth 
me, 

Or veils her face with clouds and weeps for Mildred Lee. 


But list! the freshening land-breeze all the white sails fill! 
Ah! how my heart wild beateth! nor can I make it still 
2 Till my barque is once more anchored underneath the hill. 
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Its prow will soon be turning unto a foreign shore, 
$ Yet must I tread the sea-beach—the olden paths once 
g more, 

: And I must sing at midnight our old songs o’er and o’er. 
And kneeling where her grave is, beside the sounding sea, 
Tll say the low prayers over, the prayers sho taught to 

me, 


* And kiss the sod that covers my loyed, lost Mildred Leo. 


WAIFS WH HAVE RECOVERED. 





BY CHARLES J. PETERSON. 





Brninp Trmz.—A railroad train rushed along before: and though it had not come, even the 
at almost lightning speed. A curve was just § ‘sheriff felt confident that it would yet arrive in 
ahead, and beyond this a station at which the$season. But the morning passed without the 
cars usually pass each other. The conductor ; appearance of the messenger. The last moment 
wag late, so late that the period during which 3 was up. The prisoner took his place on the 
the down train was to wait had nearly elapsed: } drop, the cap was drawn over his eyes, the bolt 
but he hoped yet to pass the curve in safety. ’ was drawn, and a lifeless body swung revolving 
Suddenly a locomotive dashed into sight ahead. 3in the wind. At that moment a horseman came 
In an instant there was a collision. A shriek, a3 in sight, galloping down hill, his steed covered 
shock, and fifty souls were in eternity! and all with foam. He carried a packet in his right 
because an engineer had been behind time. 3 hand, which he waved frantically to the crowd. 

A great battle was going on. Column after } He was the express rider with the reprieve But 
column had been precipitated for eight long } he had come too late. A comparatively innocent 
hours on the enemy posted along the ridge of a; man had died an ignominious death, because a 
hill. The summer sun was sinking to the west; } watch had been five minutes too slow, making 
re-enforcements for the obstinate defenders were 3 its bearer arrive behind time. 
already in sight; it was necessary to carry ine | It is continually so in life. The best laid 
position with one final charge, or everything ‘ plans, the most important affairs, the fortunes 
would be lost. A powerful corps had been sum- 3 ‘ of individuals, the weal of nations, honor, hap- 
moned from across the country, and if it came piness, life itself, are daily sacrificed because 
up in season all would yet be right. The great § } somebody is “behind time.” There are men who 
conqueror, confident of its arrival, formed his $ always fail in what they Edens) simply be- 
reserve into an attacking column, and led them {cause they are ‘‘behind time.” There are 
down the hill. The whole world knows the $ others who put off reformation year by year, till 
result. Grouchy failed to appear; the imperial : death seizes them, and they perish unrepentant, 
guard was beaten back; Waterloo was lost. Na-$ because forever “behind time.” Five minutes 
poleon died a prisoner at St. Helena because one $in a crisis is worth years. It is but a little 
of his marshals was behind time. ’ period, yet it has often saved a fortune, or re- 

A leading firm in commercial circles had long {deemed a people. If there is one virtue that 
struggled against bankruptcy. As it had enor- ; should be cultivated more than another by ie 
mous assets in California, it expected remit- who would succeed in life, it is punctuality; i 
tances on a certain day, and if the sums pro-% there is one error that should be avoided, it is 
mised arrived, iis credit, its honor, and its future 3 being behind time. 
prosperity would be preserved. But week after 
week elapsed without bringing the gold. At$ 
last came the fatal day on which the firm had : > Tur Ancrent Jews.—The popular idea, that 
bills maturing to enormous amounts. The * the ancient Jews were an inconsiderable people, 
steamer was telegraphed at daybreak; but it} living entirely on agriculture, has held a place 
was found on inquiry that she brought no funds; : so long that it will be difficult, perhaps, to eradi- 
and the house failed. The next arrival Beoneht: cate it. Yet this notion seems to us contradicted 
nearly half a million to the insolvents; but it ‘ by numerous well-known facts, It is due, we 
was too late; they were ruined, because their ‘ think, to the history of that remarkable race, to 
agent, in remitting, had been behind time. $ correct this error. 

A condemned man was led out for execution. } The silence of profane history, in reference to 
He had taken human life. But it was under {the greatness of the Jewish people, is no proof 
circumstances of the greatest provocation; and ; that they were a mere petty nation of barbarians, 
public sympathy was active in his bebalf. $ as an infidel writer has thought fit to call them. 
Thousands had signed petitions for a reprieve; i For at the culminating period of Jewish history, 
a favorable answer had been expected the night } that is, at the time of King eT. there 
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existed no contemporary historians, at least, 3 sum, if donated by a merely agricultural people. 
none whose writings have come down to us. $ In Solomon’s reign, the collections rose to nine 
Greece, itself, was a half-savage country, whose $hundred millions of pounds sterling, a sum so 
princes lived in the rude manner described by ? enormous that it suggests the probability of a 
Homer, and whose sculptors, dramatists, painters, § mistake in the accepted value of the Jewish 
philosophers, legislators and annalists were as yet money of that day. Yet, even if we compute 
unborn. Rome was still an undrained swamp. } gold at the lowest possible standard, the amount 
Only Assyria and Egypt existed as first-rate collected still remains gigantic, proving that 
powers, and these have left no written chronicles } Judea, with its small territory, could not have 
behind. But in their sculptured monuments, to : contributed such a sum, unless like Venice and 
say nothing of the historical books of the He- 3 Amsterdam at a later day, it was enriched by an 
brews, there is collateral evidence to show that § extensive commerce. 
the Jews, at that period, ranked high among the ; If we accept this view of the ancient Jews, 
nations of the world. much becomes clear that otherwise puzzles us, 
It was less, however, as a military than asa jin their career. They rose to greatness under 
commercial people, that the ancient Jews held’ David and Solomon, because they had become 
this eminent position. Bven in their later and t the traders, carriers and bankers of the world. 
more degenerate days, when Pompey entered ; They declined when they ceased to be so, because 
: 
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their territories as a conqueror, the enterprise $ of civil dissensions. There haye been many 
of the Jews had founded commercial colonies $ parallels of such a rise and fall; and will be till 
everywhere. They ruled the Bourse at Alexan- 3 the end of mankind. When they had sunk to be 
dria, they controlled the exchanges at Greece, ta petty, warlike state again, they fell an easy 
they were numerous and influential money-deal- 3 prey to the Babylonians, because they had 
ers in Rome, and they were known at the Indus, 3 neither native-born men enough to fight their 
the Ganges, and, there is reason to believe, even : battles, nor wealth to subsidize others. Profane 
in China itself. But in the palmier days of $ history only knew them in their decline. But 
Jewish prosperity, when Solomon began to build Seven then they were a great commercial race: 
the temple, they must have held in their hands as, indeed, they continue to be to this day, when 
the financial control of most of the then civilized scattered, broken up and in exile. What must 
world. ‘The immense sums contributed to erect $ the Hebrews have been in the culminating hour 
the temple establish this almost conclusively. $ of their career, when David conquered the Phil- 
Even in David’s time, the free-will offerings { istines, when Solomon built the temple, when 
amounted to thirty-four millions, an impossible $ the ships of Tarshish traded with Ophir? 
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BY HATTIE H, CHIDD: 





THINK you because one little hour 
Of cloud, or dreary rain, 
Breaks in to hide the sun’s full power, 
He ne’er will smile again? 
Then doubt not woman’s constancy, 
Whate’er may hide her smile from thee; 
Thou know’st the sun is true to earth, 
Know then her heart is true to thee. 


Nay, nay, the fount of tenderness 
In woman’s heart is fathomless; 

Oh, traitor doubt! to think it gushed 
But once, and never more could bleas. 


If droops a single floral gem 
From where it freshly grew, 
Dost think the self-same parent stem 
Will never bloom anew? 
Fresh buds shall spring to glad thine eye, 
Fair as the bow in hope’s young sky; 
The past hath press’d its own bright flowers, 
Then oh! should faith look up and sigh? 


When all the vine hath twined itself 
About the growing tree, 
As all my spirit-thought hath clung, 
And clingeth still to thee; 
Who would rebuke a tendril new 
That hung unfettered as it grew, 
And chide its seeming tardiness, 
As though it were untrue? 


Think you, if on some darksome day 
The bird doth hush her song, 
She ne’er again will tune her lay 
In carol sweet and long? 
The lay still lives, though gloom and fear 
May fright its echo from thine ear 
Sooner will every bird forget, 
Than she the tone love renders dear, 


[f o’er the fountain hangs a yeil 
Of mist, to hide its play, 

Think you its waters all must fail 
Tn silent drouth away? 
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CHILD’S DRESS FOR FALL. 


We give, this month, a pattern 
and diagram, by which to cut out 
a Cuitp’s Dress. The dress is 
suitable for the autumn months, 
is to be made of scarlet merino, 
and is unusually pretty, as well 
as very fashionable. 

No. 1. Half the Front. 

No. 2. Half the Back. 

No. 8. Side-Body. 

From A to B is for a plait in 
front. The pattern is to be en- 
larged from the diagram, accord- 
ing to the size of the child. The 
decorations of the body are in the 
military style, with bands of nar- 
row velvet fastened on the shoul- 
der, and brought to the front as 
shown in the plate: the skirt is 
adorned with velvet and steel 
studs. 

In order to vary the style, how- 
ever, the skirt may be trimmed 





BY EMILY H. 
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FRONT OF DRESS. 


differently, if preferred. We give two engrav- } exhibit the back and front. The front skirt is 
ings, to show how this may be done: as also to } trimmed with velvet and steel studs, in one 





BACK OF DRESS, 


Vou. XXXIV.—16 


style; but the back skirt is trim- 
med after a different pattern; 
and many think this second style 
the prettiest. In all other re- 
spects, the two dresses are alike: 
the decorations of the body are 
in the military style in both. 
For the autumn months, nothing 
more beautiful has been got up, 
for children, in either Paris or 
London. 

The diagram, by which to cut 
out this tasteful dress, will be 
found on the next page. We 
repeat, what we have often said 
before, that the patterns are to 
be enlarged, according to the 
size of the child: a proportion 
only to be determined by the 
mother or dress-maker. We 
have, it will be remembered, 
often described how to enlarge 
patterns, 

281 
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DIAGRAM FOR CHILD'S DRESS, 


UNIQUE COLLAR, IN SCARLET AND WHITE. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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Marerrats.—One reel cotton, and one reel of » 2nd.—5 ch de into every 38rd loop of the 15 
Ingrain scarlet, No. 20. : (5 chs of 5.) 

For the centre of Scarlet Medallion White: 8rd.—5 ch * 7 Lu5dch8ch. Repeat from 
cotton, 3 ch, (or chain,) unite; under this circle $*, End with 7 L. 
work 15 de; loop on the red cotton, 1 ch; leave an ; 4th.—5 ch 1 Lwthe 5 ch before the L stitches; 
end of white, pull the latter tight; work with red.°* 7 ch 1 Lw38ch; 5ch1Lw same; oe 1Le 
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same. Repeat from *. Tie the red and white : 2nd 2 ch; ** de w next 3rd 2 ch; 5 ch de wd 
ends eon in a tight knot at the back. sch; 5 ch1 Lwnext; 7 ch de wlst 2 ch; ** de 
5th.—* 5 ch 9 Lw7 ch; 5 ch de wv 5 ch; Bch Su 8rd 2 ch; 5ch1 Lw 2nd 2 ch; 5ch1 L wu Ist 
de wnext 5 ch. Repeat from *. End with 5 ch3 3 5 ch; 7 ch de w next 5 chs for twice; ** de wu 8rd 
de wu 5 for twice. 3 ch; 7 ch de w next 8rd 2 ch; 7 ch de w 5 ch; 
6th.—* 5 ch11L1 ch on every L stitch for 9 : 5 ch 1 Lw next; 8 ch de w next; 5chdeuL 
times; 5 ch de uw 2nd5ch. Repeat from *. End $ stitch of white; 7 ch 7 de w 2nd of the chs; 7 ch 
with 5 ch de wu 2nd 5 ch. © ; de w next L stitch that goes across; 7 ch 7 de u 
7th.—* 6 ch; 1 L 2 ch, w every 1 ch for 83 $ chs previous to bar. 
times; 5 ch de uw 5 ch for twice. Repeatfrom*.? Fasten off; leaye an end. Make a second 
End with 5 ch de uw same 5 ch as the last. $ piece the same; do not fasten off, but proceed to 
8th.—Loop on the white, make 1 tight ch, ; join thus:—T, place the first piece at the back 
leave an end of red, pull the latter tight. 5 ch 3 of that just completed, but not so that the sides 
1Lw 2nd 2 ch; 8ch1Lwsame; 5 ch de wu 8rd 3 ‘shall match; therefore it will be the opposite 
2 ch; ** de wu the last of the 2 chs; 7 ch de u side to that which has the end of cotton; de u 
2nd 5 ch; 5 ch T5 de w7 ch; 5 ch T4 de onde; 3 centre of bar of 4 (or back piece;) 5 ch de wu next 
7 ch de u 5 ch of red; ** de usame; ** deus chs at 6; 2ch de w chs in f (or front piece;) 4 
8rd 2 ch; 8 ch1L u 2nd 2 ch; 83ch1Luwsame; $ch de w next chs at b; 4ch de usame; 2 ch de 
5ch T1 Ly 2nd 8 ch; 5 ch 1 Lwcentre of bar; }u chs in f; 5 ch de wu bar at b; 2 ch 5 de on de 
5 ch de w same; 6 ch 1 L wu next bar (always uv fi in f; 8 ch dew bar at 6; 8 ch de wchs in f; 5 
centre;) 5 ch de uw next chs; 5 ch 7 de u 5 ch at i ch de w chs at 6; 1 ch de uw chs in f; 5 ch de u 
end of de; 8 ch 1 L uw next bar; 7 ch 1 L w next : chs at 6; 6 ch de w chs at f; 5 ch, open the 
chs; 5 ch T1Lu7ch; 5ch1Lwusame; 5 ch , pieces; T 9 de u6 ch; 5 ch de w centre of bar 
5 de on de (taking the back loops;) ** de u chs; of left hand pattern; 6 ch T7 de on de; 2 ch de 
8 ch1 Lwnext chs; 7 ch T do wbar; 5ch1L : u 1st chs of left hand pattern; 5 ch de u next; 5 
on centre of de; 5 ch de wehs; 5ch T5dewsch T1 L on centre of de; 3 ch de uw next chs; 5 
each of the chs for 8 times; 5 ch de w chs already ch 1 L w bar already worked into; 5 ch1 Lu 
worked into where the L stitch is; ** de « next : next chs; 9 ch T de w 2nd of these chs; 5 ch de 
chs; 5ch 1 L wu next; 5 ch T de uw bar; 7 ch 1 L : u next 2nd; 7 ch de w centre of bar. Fasten off. 
u chs; 7 ch T de on de stitch in centre of bar; 5 § : Make and join seven or eight of these divi- 
ch T de u7 ch; ** de uthe L stitch; 15 de on} : Ssions. For the neck, make 1 L wu bar at corner; 
de; 7 ch de u 2nd 5 ch; 5 ch de uw next chs; ## 1B ch 1 L w same for twice; * 4ch1L wu chs 8 
de u the L stitch; ** de u chs between the L$ ; times; 4 ch 1 L uw chs already worked into; 4 ch 
stitches. Tie the white and red end together in 3 de u next chs 3 times; 4 ch 1 L w bar. Repeat 
a secure knot; 5 ch 1 L w 1st chs of red; 5 ch de & : from *; make both corners alike; do not fasten 
u same; 8 ch 1L uw chs previous to Li stitches; 5 $ off, but make the Edge thus:—7 ch de w chs 8 
ch de wnext 2ch; 7 ch Tdewdch; 5chdeu , times; 7 ch de w bar and w chs twice, and w bar 
8 ch; 5 ch T 5 de in each of the chs; 5 ch 110 at corner; 7 ch de w same bar; * TechdeuL 
de on de; 5 ch 1 L wu chs between the L stitches; } stitch; 7 ch de w chs already worked into; 7 ch 
5 ch de wu next chs; ** de w same; ** de w next Sde wu bar, and w chs three times; 7 ch de on 4th 
bar; 5 ch 1 Lw next; 5ch 15 de wd ch; ** de de; 7 ch 1 L on next 4th; 7 ch de uw bar; 7 ch 
u bar; 5 ch de w next; 5 ch de w next chs; 7 ch$ de u bar already worked into. Repeat from * 
7 dc on de; 5 ch T 5 de onde; 8ch1 Lu7 ch; : to the other side of the neck; where along the 
8 ch 1 Lu5dch; 5 ch de w next chs; 7 ch T dos ; neck, make 4 de u each 4 ch to the other side of 
wu 2nd of the chs; 5 ch T de u chs; ** T dew the : neck; then join on the scarlet cotton for the 
chs close by the de; 7 ch de on the centre of the ; Rdge; 2 de wistch; *7ch2dceusame. Re- 
de; 7ch Tdeuwchs; 8ch1Lwu bar; ** T dew peat from * twice more. (8 chs of 7 and 8 de 
chs; 7 ch de u 1st 5 ch: 7 ch de wnext; ** de w§ stitches;) 9 dc wnext 7. Repeat these two pat- 
chs of white already worked into; 3 ch 1 Lu * terns all round, and fasten off. 


CROCHET FRINGE. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





THERE are so many purposes for which a { most useful articles in our Work-Table Depart- 
pretty fringe is applicable, that it is one of the } ment. It is quite astonishing to see how muck 
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can be accomplished in the way of ornament, ; This is worked over with single crochet. The 
with a very small outlay of expense and the ex- $ net row is chain nine, loop in third stitch, chain 
ercise of taste and industry. Curtains, toilet- ; nine again and repeat, making four chains of 
table covers, counterpanes, may all, at a very }nine stitches on the ring. On these work over 
trifling expense, be converted into ornamental two stitches of single, seven of double, and two 
articles of daily use, in this way. The Crochet } of single again, in each of the four loops. These 
Fringe we have given has a very pretty effect } stars are sewn together as many rows as may be 
round any of the articles enumerated; and when 3 preferred, to form either a deep or narrow fringe. 
these are all trimmed to match, they look ex- 3 Six or eight thicknesses of cotton are then tied 
tremely well. Each star is worked separately, {into the outer row, in every star. The proper 
a chain of twelve loops joined to form a ring. } cotton is No. 10 Six-cord Crochet Cotton. 
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APPLIQUE LACE. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





Turn is an elegance about these applique; must then be sewn over with the greatest regu- 
laces which no other sort of embroidery pos-{ larity and eyenness. When the whole of the 
sesses; but to insure this effect very fine mate- ; design is completed and the paper pattern re- 
uials and extremely neat work are indispensable. ; moved, the superfluous muslin must be cut out, 
Good Brussels net, which will not shrink when $ leaving only the pattern in the muslin on the 
washed, and fine, clear Swiss muslin, form the : net ground. The designs for applique must be 
groundwork materials. These must be tacked { arranged expressly for this sort of work, as they 
together before commencing the pattern. The Sare quite different from those intended for the 
pattern must then be carefully arranged and 3 general style of embroidery. The one we have 
closely tacked as much in the intermediate parts ; this month given is extremely elegant, when 
as at the edges, so that there should be no drag- worked, and for any purpose of dress where a 
ging of either the muslin or the net. It must : superior degree of ornament is required, this 
then be neatly traced in cotton. Every line‘ will be found especially suitable. For a berthe, 
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NAME FOR MARKING. 


HANGER 


THE GERMAN WATCH 
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Green of three di 
ferent shades. 














Blue of four dif- 
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ferent shade 
Red of three dif 


Dark Orange. 
Light ditto. 
Dark Yellow. 
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The roses are worked 
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The two lines which enclose the border of 


of tone, whether grave or gay, already prevail 
the apartment for which it is intended. 


roses are worked in the deepest of the three 


in 
their introduction will not disturb the harmony} shades of the flowers. 
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The colors contrast effectively 


mental. 
th each other, and, being of a soft character, 


Wn have this month selected for illustration ¢ 
an article which is as useful in every house as it 
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288 EMRROIDERIES AND BRAIDING. 


in floss silk, the light being in white floss silk. ) In making up, a cardboard shape must be cut 
The ground is a very soft, pale blue in Berlin’ to the exact size, over which the work must be 
wool. The flowers in the centre group are also $ stretched and lined with silk. The stitches are 
in floss silk, but not any of the leaves. Our’ to be concealed by a row of opaque blue beads 
scale of colors will best explain the flowers. ‘ the same color as the ground, one bead being 
Attention should also be paid to the size of the staken in the needle at every stitch, and using 


canyas. ‘blue reel cotton. 
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EMBROIDERIES AND BRAIDING. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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VARIETIES IN EMBROIDERY. 
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HANDKERCHIEF BORDER, 


EMBROIDERY ABOVE THE HEM OF FLANNEL SKIRT. 
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HDITOR?S DABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. , 


Srare, My DEAR.—Stare, my dear, he’s a minister. Don’t 
be afraid, he’s used to it. Don’t he stand up ina pulpit every 3 
Sunday and expect to be looked at? Count the wrinkles in 3 
his neck-cloth, and the buttons on his vest; observe whether § 
lils eyes are black or blue, or both. Satisfy yourself whether 
his profile is Greek or Roman, and then tell your friends you } 
had no idea the Rey. Mr. was so plain—positively a 3 
dowdy. ‘l'o be sure a meeting-house, especially with stained 
windows, is a great flatterer. 

Stare, my dear, do stare; she’s a widow. Widows go into 
black to be stared at, you know. They like to have their 
grief furnish food for impertinent curiosity. If she smiles, 
though it be with that sad, worn look, tell your dear, five or 
five hundred, as the case may be, that you den’t believe sho 
cared a fig for her husband, and you shouldn’t wonder if 
she was married in a month. Don’t scruple to stare very 
lard, if her veil is thick, so as to see if she has really been 
weeping. If she is pale, protest that you believe she uses 
chalk for effect—if her lips are set holding in her grief, de- 
clare that she has been practicing “prunes and prisms.” 
Don’t pity her; widows are so common—why should you? 
You didn’t see that darkened chamber. You didn’t hear } 
that dying farewell—it was not your heart that grew cold 5 
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with anguish at the pressure of trembling fingers, damp § 
with death-dew. 8 

Stare, my dear, do stare. That woman is worth a hundred $ 
thousand. Only look at her; feed her vanity. Note her 
flounces and the dress that cost not a cent less than one } 
hundred hard dollars. Keep staring, it’s polite. You don’t $ 
often see such women with their hard eyes and independent ¢ 
bearing—look your fill at riches, and then go home and tell 
what wonderful things you have seen. 

Stare, my dear, do stare. That’s a country girl. It is 
indeed! Eleyate your eye-glass. Her bonnet cost a dollar, 
and her gown is cheap chintz. Oh! you needn’t mind her 
annoyance, it’s lady-like to stare such things out of coun- 
tenance, what else do you wear a twenty dollar hat for? 
Nudge your neighbor and laugh aside at her taste. Poor 
child! how her cheek burns. Never mind, ladies are privi- 
leged. 

Stare, my dear, do stare. That’s a cripple, His feet are 
out of shape, and his back is broken. See, his fine, dark eyo 
falls as you look; he notes your smile and hobbles to get be- ¢ 
yond you. He loves to be stared at—deformed people gene- 
rally do. hey like to feel their difference—to compare 
their crooked bodies and withered limbs with your straight 
forms and supple motions. ‘They love to feel themselves so 
different—it is pleasant to be singular, you know—so do 3 
stare. Don’t mind his blushes, his awkwardness. It’s your 
privilege—and a free country to back you up. 

Stare, my dear, do stare, She’s a very humble woman 
with a basket of dirty clothes. She really is honest, though 
poor, and virtuous, though needy. Don’t abate your curiosity $ 
because with an appealing look she turns away, but keep on ; 
staring. She has never known better days, so she won’t 
wind it—not at all. It’s a proof that you take notice of § 
her. She hasn’t any nerves—poor people never have nerves. 
They expect to be looked at as if they were ourang-outangs. 
They've got used to it, as lobsters have to boiling water, as 
eels to being skinned. Lobsters don’t feel; eels don’t feel; 
ergo, poor people don’t feel. 

Stare, my dear, do stare. Stare at everybody. If an 
* author comes along, feed your eyes upon his face till you 
get the son of every freckle, pimple or blemish. Then ° 
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whisper to your seven particular friends, so that their seven 
particular bonnets may turn all at once as if on so many 
harmonious pivots; it makes one feel exceedingly comfort- 
able. Stare at anybody that has a reputation for celebrity 
from the perpetration of murder down to the perpetration 
of a paragraph. Most especially, my dear, regale yourself 
with the deformed; they are never sensitive. Some people 
say they are, and compare them with the shrinking leaf 
that curls away if the warm finger comes but near it. All 
a mistake; don’t you believe it, and so withhold the glance 
of pity—(turned away, however)—or even the smile of deri- 
sion. A needle is yery sharp when it enters the quivering 
flesh—but what is feeling to flesh; nothing can hurt that, 
so stare, my dear. Keep your delicacy for those who are 
perfect; they need it most. 


THe CHarnM oF Pine Woops.—There will be thousands, 
like ourselves, to realize the truth of the following descrip- 
tion, which we copy from the Rey. Charles Kingsley, author 
of “Alton Locke.” We know just such an aromatic pine 
wood, through which we walked only an hour ago—it is our 
favorite haunt—and the fragrance of which still lingers 
about us, in imagination, as we write. “The March breeze 
is chilly,” says Kingsley, “but I can be always warm if I 


$ like in my winter garden, I turn my horse’s head to the 


red wall of fir stems, and leap over the furze-grown bank 
into my cathedral; (wherein, if there be no saints, there are 
likewise no priestcraft and no idols)—but endless vistas of 
smooth, red, green-veined shafts holding up the warm, dark 
roof, lessening away into endless gloom—paved with rich, 
brown fir-needle—a carpet at which Nature has been at 
work for forty years. Red shafts, green roof, and here and 
there a pane of blue sky—neither Owen Jones nor Wille- 
ment can improve upon that ecclesiastical ornamentation— 
while for incense I have the fresh, healthy, turpentine fra- 
grance, far sweeter to my nostrils than the stifling narcotic 
odor which fills a Roman Catholic Cathedral. There is not 
a breath of air within; but the breeze sighs over the roof 
above in a soft whisper. I shut my eyes, and listen. Surely 
that is the murmur of the summer sea upon the summer 
sands in Devon far away. I hear the innumerable wavelets 
spend themselves gently upon the shore and die away to rise 
again. And with the innumerable wave-sighs come innu- 
merable memories, and faces which I shall never see again 


< upon this earth. I will not tell even you of that, old friend. 


It has two notes, two keys rather, that Aolian harp of fir- 
needles above my head; according as the wind is, east or 
west, the needles dry or wet. ‘This easterly key of to-day is 
shriller, more cheerful, warmer in sound, though the day 
itself be colder: but grander still, as well as softer, is the 
grand soughing key in which the southwest wind roars on, 
rain-laden, over the forest, and calls me forth—being a 
minute philosopher—to catch trout in the nearest chalk 
stream.” 


Evernie’s Heap-Dress.—It may not be uninteresting to 
the ladies to be informed that the head-dress at present worn 
by the French Empress in the country is a little hat fastened 
under the chin with a gauze scarf, and christened by her an 
Olivia, from “The Vicar of Wakefield.” 


Morz ror tHe Monry.—The Northfield (Minnesota) Journal 
says:—‘*Peterson’s is a general favorite with the ladies. It 
gives a Jarge amount of reading matter—larger than any 
other Magazine, for the money—and it is always of a choice 
quality.” 
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A Wirty Porm.—tIlas it ever been noticed how many wits 
have been clergymen? Sidney Smith, Dean Swift, Robert 
Hall, and others are familiar illustrations. Perhaps one of 
the wittiest men of the present day is the Rey. Charles Tis- 
Gall, of Dublin, Ireland. He is but little known on this 
side of the Atlantic, except as an exemplary divine, for his 
modesty has, as yet, kept him from publishing. But in 
social and literary circles abroad he is well known. We 
have, before us, a copy of some yerses, sent, by him, to a 
friend, which are capital in their way: and they have never 
before appeared in print. 

ELEGY ON THE DEATH OF A COUNTRY WASITER- 

WOMAN. 
(Nor) IN A COUNTRY CHURCH-YARD AND (Nor) BY GRAY. 

Farewell, old friend, to mem’ry eyer dear, 

Thy toil and labor in this world are o’er, 

Let every friend to merit shed a tear, 

The faithful Mulligan is now no more! 


In humble cot she pass’d a useful life, 
Unmindful of the world and all its ills, 

A tender mother, a devoted wife, 
Perfection—in her doing up of frills. 


Oft have I seen her, on a Summer’s day, 
Prone o’er her task, unmindful of the heat, 

With sleeves tuck’d up, she’d stand and scrub away, 
And then on hedges spread her work so neat. 


Each closing week, at eve, she took the road, 
With caps, chemises, ‘handkerchiefs and frills, 
Stockings and vests, in wicker-baskets stow’d, 
Pinned to the bundles were—her little bills. 
Full many a votary at Fashion’s shrine 
Owed half his beauty to her starch and iron, 
From gents who sport their shirts of cambric fine 
To little boys with collars a la Byron. 


One day I chanced to pass her cottage by, 
And wondered where its occupant could be, 
I saw a heap of clothes neglected lie, 
Nor at the tub, nor at the hedge was she. 


Returning home I saw upon the ground 
An empty basket, with a letter tied, 

TI broke the seal, and to my anguish found 
That morning Biddy Mulligan had died! 


Adieu ye spotless vests of white Marseilles, 
So white ye give me pleasure to put on, 
Ye snowy-bosomed shirts a long farewell— 
Alas! poor Biddy’s “occupation’s gone.” 


Not all the symmetry of Hosbach’s suits, 
Nor hats by Morgan exquisitely glossed, 
Nor Asken’s ties, nor Parker’s jetty boots, 
Console me for the treasure I have lost. 
Oh! Mulligan, thy shirts perfection were, 
Now I ne’er put one on but feeling pain, 
And closing up my waistcoat in despair 
Feel I can never show their like again. 
Death’s ruthless hand hath laid thee out at last, 
Thy mangling’s done, his is a niangling trade, 
Thou’rt bleaching in the chilly Northern blast, 
Pale as the shirts o’er which thy fingers stray’d. 
Nymphs of the tomb! attend the fun’ral throng, 
Plant (mangold) mangle wurtzel near where she is laid, 
And scatter snow-drops as ye pass along, 
Fit emblems of the whiteness of her trade, 


THE EPITAPH. 


Let no bombastic verse be carv’d in stone, 
No high-flown eulogy, no flatt’ring trope. 

Be then the plain inscription—this alone— 
“She never yet was badly off for soap” 


Smoreiicity OF RepusnicAN MAnneRS.—The Baltimore Sun 
tells a story, in regard to President Buchanan, which illus- 
trates the simplicity and frankness of our republican man- 
ners. In no other nation could the incident have occurred. 
Tt seems that the President, on his return from Bedford 
Springs, stopped at the Relay House, between Washington 
and Baltimore, and being dusty and hot, passed into the 
bar-room, with the rest of the passengers by the train. Tero 
he threw off his coat and his white neck-cloth, carelessly 
pitching them over a chair, opened his shirt collar, and 
tucked up his sleeves for a wash, conveniences for this pur- 
pose being in the apartment. At the time, however, both 
basins were occupied by two young men, neither of whom 
seemed to be aware that the President was present. He 

vaited patiently for some time, when some one spoke and 
invited him up stairs. He declined, however, quietly re- 
marking that he would “wait for his turn.” And as soon 
as the basins were vacated he “took his turn” in a good 
wash in the public bar-room. This done, he seemed rather 
perplexed about the arrangement of his neck-cloth, and 
seemed likely to tie his nose and mouth up init. Somebody, 
however, just then offered assistance, and the President was 
briefly equipped. But, meantime, a person, who had como 
into the room, exclaimed aloud, “Look here, I thought tho 
old Pres. was to be here to-day——”’ ‘The speech was cut 
short by a nudge, while a momentary comical expression 
passed across the face of that same “old Pres!” A cigar 
was handed to him by a friend; he took a drink of ice-water, 
and had barely fired up the cigar, when the bell rung, and 
“all aboard” summoned the Chief Magistrate of the United 
States to his seat in the cars, and away they went to Wash- 
ington. The Baltimore Sun adds: “We took our admiration 
of this scene of republican simplicity quietly with us into 
the cars for Baltimore, and mused with some complacency 
over the sterling honor of being an American citizen.” 
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Tar Lecture SEAson.—We are i glad to hear that Park 
Benjamin, Esq., the wittiest of American lecturers, has pre- 
pared several new lectures for the approaching winter. His 
‘Hard Times,” which we had the pleasure of listening to, 
last year, was the best thing of its kind we ever heard. It 
is rumored that he is the author of “The Finishing School,” 
in Harper’s Magazine for September: a satirical poem that 
is making almost as much noise as “Nothing to Wear” did. 
If he is not the author, he might easily have been; for in 
these racy hits at society he has no superior. 
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INEXPERIENCED WRITERS.—Woe must again decline ro- 
ceiving manuscripts from inexperienced writers. We still 
receive, almost daily, crude tales, sketches, &c., which wo 
are requested to read, correct, and publish. This descrip- 
tion of articles, we need not say, we do not want. Our sub- 
scribers would not thank us, if we published the articles in 
the shape we receive them; and we have not the time (for 
time with us, at least, is money) to rewrite them. 
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3 An Epiror Marrtep.—One of that unhappy fraternity, the 
3 bachelor editors of the United States, has lately married a 
; pretty Tennessee girl; and talks as follows of his bliss. “A 
$ pair of sweet lips, a pressure or two of delicate hands. and a 
i pink waist ribbon, will do as much to unhinge a man as 
3 three fevers, the measles, a large-sized whooping-cough, a 
$ pair of lock-jaws, several hydrophobias, and the doctor’s 
3 bill? 


How v0 Get A Goop Wirr.—Subscribe to “Peterson,” and 
send it to the most amiable girl you know. After that ex- 
hibition of good taste, she will say “Yes,” the very first time 
she is asked. Try it, if you doubt us, 


Tur LauncH.—We give, as an extra plate, this month, a 
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< mirth-moving engraving under this title. Isn’t it capital? 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
Memoirs of Rachel. By Madame de B—. 1 vol., 12 mo. : 
New York: Hurper & Brothers.—The world is always curious § 3 
about great men and great women. Rachel, the famous $ 
French actress, without being morally great, was intellect- 3 
ually 80; and hence the desire of so many persons, in both % $ 
hemispheres, to have a memoir of her, That memoir has § 
now appeared. It is, on the whole, discreet and interesting, 3 
and as impartial, perhaps, as could be expected. We cannot § 
deny that it is a readable book. But we are not the admirers } 
of Rachel’s genius, much less of Rachel, the woman. Char- 
lotte Bronte, when she saw her act in London, expressed our 2 3 
own feelings when we beheld her, in America, in the part of ? : 
Pheedra, “She is not a woman,” exclaimed the author of $ : 
Jane Eyre, “she is a snake.” A famous critic has just pro- 3 
nounced her to have achieved the highest possibilities of a % 
false school of art. More than this, or less than what Miss 
Bronte wrote, cannot be said of Rachel. 


Squier’s Central America. By HE. J. Squier. With numer- 
ous original Maps and illustrations. A new and enlarged 
edition. 1 vol.,8 vo. New York: Harper d Brothers —This 
work not only made its reputation long ago, but has been 
in such demand, that a new and improved edition has been 
called for, and now lies before us. ‘The increasing interest 
felt in Central America is doubtless the chief cause of this 
popularity. Mr. Squier, haying been Charge d’ Affaires to $ 
the Republics of Central America, had unusual facilities for 
acquiring correct information respecting them; and in this 
volume has collected and digested all that is known regard- 
ing their biography, topography, climate, population, re- 
sources, productions, &c., &c. The volume is handsomely 
printed. 


Dr. Thorne. A Novel. By Anthony Trollope. 1 vol., 12 
mo. New York: Harper & Brothers—tThis is one of the 
most readable novels which has appeared for many months. 
Mary Thorne, the heroine, is a charming creature, and we 
do not wonder that Frank loved her so devotedly. The cha- 
racters of Dr. Thorne, Sir Roger Scatcherd, Lady Arabella, 
the Squire, and Lady Jane de Courcy, are admirably discri- 
minated, The election scenes are particularly well done. 
Mr. Trollope is a comparatively young writer, and will yet 
achieve a leading reputation, if this novel is to be considered 
a fair specimen of his powers, 


Tales of the Crusaders. By the author of “ Waverley.” 2 
vols.,12mo. Boston: Ticknor d: Fields—These two volumes, 
the thirty-seventh and thirty-eighth of the “Household Edi- 
tion of Scott’s Novels,” contain the tales of “The Betrothed,” 
“The Talisman,” and “The Highland Widow.” This beau- 
tiful edition of Scott is now rapidly drawing to a close. No 
person of taste can consider his or her library complete, 
unless it has this “Household Edition:” and we advise such, 
therefore, to lose no time in purchasing the volumes. Con- 
sidering its elegance, the edition is remarkably cheap. 


Two Millions. By the author of “Nothing to Wear? 1 
vol.,18 mo. New York: D. Appleton & Co—We hear that ° 
this poem has had a great success, and can easily believe 
it, for everybody expected to find a better thing than even 
“Nothing to Wear.” But everybody has been disappointed. 
“Two Millions” is neither as racy, nor as original as its 
predecessor, and though not without good passages, will 
scarcely add to the reputation of Mr. Butler. The volume, 
however, is very prettily got up. 


The Coopers; or, Getting Under Way. By Alice B. Haven. 
1 vol.,12 mo. New York: D. Appleton dé Co.—'he merit of 
Mrs. Hayen as a writer, better known to the public as Mrs. 
J.C. Neal, has become a household word. In this charming 
volume, she has worked out a pretty little story, full of ex- 
cellent advice to young people on the subject of marriage. 
There is always a raciness in what Mrs, Hayen writes. 
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* Sermons, Preached at Trinity Chapel, Brighton. By the 
laile Rev. F. W. Robertson. Third Series. 1 vol. 12 mo. 
$ Boston: Ticknor & Fields —On a former occasion, we noticed 
the preceding series of these sermons, and we can now only 
add, that this is not inferior to its predecessors. By a large 
and influential denomination, this volume will be welcomed 
as a most powerful and intelligent exposition of its senti- 
ments; while impartial Christians of all sects will recognize 
on every page the sincerity, earnestness, ability, learning, 
and piety of its author. 


On the Authorized Version of the New Testament, in con- 
nection with some recent proposals for its revision. By R. 
C. Trench, D. D. 1 vol., 12 mo. New York: Redfield — 
Whatever Dr. Trench writes will be read, and pondered on, 
by all thoughtful men, His advice on the best means of 
revising our English translation of the Bible contains as 
much sound sense and knowledge, as we have ever met with 
on the subject, especially within the limits of so small a 
compass. 


Memoirs of Joseph Curtis, a Model Man. By Miss Sedg- 
wick. 1 vol., 18 mo. New York: Harper & Brothers. — 
Whatever Miss Sedgwick’s pen attempts is worthy of the 
theme. Whatever her genius touches is so far forth beauti- 
ful. The author of “ Hope Leslie,” in this little volume, hag 
rendered interesting, what, if told by another, would havo 
§ seemed yery common-place. 


King Richard the Third. By Jacob Abbott. 1 vol.,18 mo. 
New York: Harper & Brothers—Another of that fascinating 
series, “ Abbott's Illustrated Histories,” than which we find 
no books more popular with young people. 
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ORIGINAL PUDDING RECEIPTS. 


Quince Pudding—Pare—very thin—six quinces, cut them 
into quarters, and put them into a pan with a little water 
and lemon peel; cover them close, and stew them gently 
until they become tender. Then rub them through a sieve, 
and afterward mix in some sugar, and a little cinnamon, or 
ginger. Beat up four eggs with a pint of cream, or new 
milk—and stir it well into the quinces till they are of a 
good thickness. Lay a puff paste in a dish, pour your mix- 
ture into it, bake it three-quarters of an hour in a moderate 
oven, and serve it warm. 

Cocoa-Nut Pudding.—The ingredients are:—Half a pound 
and two ounces of sugar—the same quantity of butter beaten 
to a cream—the whites of ten eggs, beaten to a froth—half 
a pound and two ounces of grated cocoa-nut, one wineglass- 
ful of wine, and the same quantity of brandy, and of rose- 
water. Put the ingredients together, keeping them moder- 
ately warm whilst beating them. Bake the puddings in an 
oven, This recipe is sufficient for three puddings. 

Lemon Pudding—tThe ingredients are:—One pound of 
butter, and one pound of sugar—beat toa cream; ten eggs— 
beat very light; the rind of one lemon—thoroughly grated; 
the juice of one lemon; one wineglassful of wine, one of 
brandy, and one of rose-water. Beat the ingredients well 
together, and bake the puddings in puff paste, ina quick 
oven, for half anhour. This quantity of material is sufficient 
for four puddings. 

Almond Pudding.—Ingredients:—One pound of butter; 
one pound of sugar; half a quarter of a pound of blanched 
almonds—pounded fine; one glassful of brandy; one glassful 
of wine; one glassful of rose-water, and five eggs—well 
beaten. Add half the rose-water to the almonds whilst 
bruising them. Bake the pudding in a quick oven. 

Cocoa-Nut Pudding.—To one cocoa-nut—grated—take six 
eggs, a quarter of a pound of butter, three-quarters of a 
pound of sugar, one wineglassful of wine, and some nutmeg. 
Bake in a fine puff paste, 
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ORIGINAL RECEIPTS. 
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Baked Bread Pudding—talf a pound of stale bread 
crumbs, one pint and a half of boiling milk—poured over s 
six eggs, beat light, and added when the milk cools—a quar- ) 
ter of a pound of butter, a quarter of a pound of brown § 
sugar, one nutmeg, and three-quarters of a pound of cur- < 
rants. Melt the butter in the milk—beat the eggs and § 
sugar togetherand butter the dish in which the pudding 
is to be baked. 

Indian Pudding —The ingredients are:—One pint of mo- 
lasses, six eggs, one quart of milk, half a pound of suet, one 
teaspoonful of cinnamon, and six cupfuls of Indian meal. 
Warm the mill and molasses together; beat up, and add in 
the eggs; mix the suet with the meal, and pour in the milk. 
Slice in a few apples. Bake in a pan. 

Custard Pudding —Soak some bread in one quart of good 
milk, then add eight eggs—well beaten—some raisins and 
cinnamon; pour the whole into a dish, putting in as much ° 
sweetening as you like; butter a few slices of bread, lay : 
them on the top, and bake the pudding in an oyen or stove. 8 

Boiled Pudding.—Soak some stale bread in a quart of 
good milk—add six eggs, well beaten—a little salt, and as 
much flour as you think will make it thick enough. Put it 
into a bag and boil it an hour. Raisins may be added if you 
like them. Serve it with whatever sauce you prefer. 

Baked Rice Pudding.—Boil the rice until it becomes per- 
fectly soft; then add to it half a pound of butter, the samo 
quantity of sugar, one nutmeg, and as much wine and nut- 
meg as you prefer. Beat in also four eggs. Bake in a dish. 

Sweet Potato Pudding—(A sufficient quantity for four 
puddings.) Take three good sized potatoes, one quarter of a 
pound of butter, one pint of milk, three eggs, one lemon, and 
sugar to your taste. Bake in a good crust. 

Lemon Pudding.—(To be baked in a fine crust.) Three 
ounces of butter, the same quantity of sugar, one lemon, one 
wineglassful of rose-water, and four eggs. 
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ORIGINAL USEFUL RECEIPTS. 


To Dye Wool Scarlet—Take one gallon of water to one 
pound of yarn—also one ounce of cochineal, two ounces of 
cream of tartar, and two ounces and a quarter of solution $ 
of tin. When the water comes to a boil, put in the cream 8 
of tartar, then the cochineal; when dissolved, add the solu- ¢ 
tion of tin, and then the yarn, stirring it all the time. Let 
it boil fifteen minutes, air it once or twice, and then rinse it 
well in soft water. 

Lo Make Indelible Ink.—Put six cents worth of lunar 
caustic into a bottle, and to it the eighth of a gill of vinegar; 
let it stand in the sun from ten to fifteen hours, In another 
bottle put two cents worth of pearlash, add one cent’s worth 
of gum arabic, and about a gill of rain water. The first pre- 
paration is the ink; the second is the preparation to be first ° 
placed on the linen. After marking, expose to the sun’s 3 
rays. 

To Destroy Flies.—To one pint of milk add a quarter of a 
pound of raw sugar, and two ounces of ground pepper; sim- 
mer them together eight or ten minutes, and place it about 8 
in shallow dishes. ‘Tho flies attack it greedily, and are soon ; 
suffocated. By this method kitchens, &c., may be kept clear 
of flies all summer, without the danger attending poison. 

Starch Polish—Vako one ounce of spermaceti, and one 
ounce of white wax; melt, and run it into a thin cake on a 
plate. A piece the size of a quarter dollar, added to a quart 
of prepared starch, gives a beautiful lustre to the clothes, 
and prevents the iron from sticking. 

Blueing for Clothes —(Better and cheaper than indigo.) 
Take one ounce of soft Prussian blue, powder it, and put it 
in a bottle with one quart of clear rain water, and add one 
quarter ounce of oxalic acid. A teaspoonful is sufficient for 
a large washing. 
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To Clean Black Sill: Gloves, éc—Black silk gloves, kid 
boots, and shoes may be cleaned by adding to three parts of 
whites of eggs ono part of ink. Mix well together, then. 
damp a sponge with it, and rub it over the articles to be 
cleaned. 

Cologne Water.—The ingredients are:—One half ounce oil 
garden lavender; sixty drops each of oil bergamot, and 
essence of musk; two drops oil cinnamon; eight drops attar 
roses; and one and a half pints of alcohol. 

To take Grease out of Cloth.—Make a mixture composed 
of an ounce of liquid ammonia, and four ounces of alcohol, 
to which must be added an equal quantity of water. There 
is no better preparation than this. 

To Clean Black Sile—Dake an old kid glove, and boil it 
in a pint of water for an hour. Then let it cool, and when 
cold, add a little more water, and sponge the silk with the 
liquid. 

Bye Water.—Take of sulphate of zinc, ten grains, sugar 
of lead, twenty grains, and rose-water, one pint. Dissolve 
each separately, and then mix; turn off the clear water for 
use. 

Cement.—Melt together half a pound of rosin, two table 
spoonfuls of white lead, four tablespoonfuls of tallow, anda 
piece of bees-wax the size of a hen’s egg. 

Cement.—(Good.)—Half a pound of rosin, one-quarter of # 
pound of red ochre, two ounces of plaster of Paris, and one- 
sixteenth of a pint of linseed oil. 

Poison for Bugs.—The ingredients are:—Corrosive subli- 
mate and sal-ammoniac, half an ounce of each; and one pint 
of whiskey. 

1'o Extract Indelible Ink.—Rub tho stain with a little sal- 
ammoniac, moistened with water. 
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RECEIPTS FOR THE TOILET. 


Scented Wash Ball—Take of the best white soap, shaved 
into slices, 214 oz.3 of Florentino orris, 34 07.3 of calamus 
aromaticus, the same; of eldor flowers, of cloves, and dried 
rose leaves, each, 14 oz.; coriander seeds, lavender, and bay 
leaves, each, a drachm; with three drachms of storax. Ro- 
duce the whole to a fine powder, which knead into a paste 
with tho soap, adding a few grains of musk or ambergris. 
When you make this paste into wash balls soften it with a 
little oil of almonds to render the composition more lenient; 
this soap has excellent cleansing and cosmetic properties. 

To Remove Stains from the Hands.—Ink-stains, dye-stains, 
&c., can be immediately removed by dipping the finger in 
water, (warm water is best,) and then rubbing on the stain 
a small portion of oxalic acid powder and cream of tartar, 
mixed together in equal quantities, and kept in a box. 
When the stain disappears, wash the hands with fine soap 
or almond cream. A small box of this stain-powder should 
be kept always in the washstand drawer, unless there are 
small children in the family, in which case it should be put 
out of their reach, as it is a poison if swallowed. 

A Cheap Pomatum.—Take a quarter of a pound of fresh 
lard, and about half an ounce of white wax, and twopenny- 
worth of roso hair oil, mix well together; this makes a good, 
cheap pomatum, and will not injure the hair. Instead of 
the rose hair oil you may use a small quantity of any liquid 
scent you please. 

Trritation of the Skin.—Solution of Magnesia one fluid 
ounce, to be taken twice or thrice a day, combined with a 
little ginger or bitter aromatic tonics. This distressing sen- 
sation does not arise from the black dye of the dress as Olga. 
supposes, but from acidity of the stomach. 

A Capital Pomade.—Dissolve thoroughly over a slow fire 
two ounces of white wax and half an ounce of palm oil, with 
a flask of tho best olive oil. Stir it till nearly cold; then 
add ono ounce of castor oil and about three pennyworth of 
bergamot or any other perfume you please. 
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ORIGINAL RECEIPTS.—PARLOR AMUS 
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ORIGINAL RECEIPTS FOR DESSERT. 

Calf’s-foot Jelly —To one set of feet take two quarts of 
water. Boil them well, let the liquor stand until it becomes 
cool, then carefully skim off all the fat. Take about one 
pound and a half of sugar, some cinnamon, a little mace, 
one large lemon, (or three lemons,) the whites of three eggs, 
and the shells, and half a pint of wine; (or one pint of wine.) 
Mix these ingredients with the cold liquor, then put it over 
the fire, let it come to a boil, and then strain it through a 
fiannel jelly-bag. 

Lemon Custard.—Beat the yolks of eight eggs until they 
become as white as milk, and then add to them a pint of 
boiling water, and the grated rinds of two lemons; sweeten 
to your taste, and stir the mixture over the fire until it 
seems to be thick enough for use, and then add in a large 
wineglassful of rich wine, and half the quantity of brandy; 
give the whole a scald, and pour it into cups. ‘To be served 
cold. 

Floating Island.—Beat the whites of two eggs so light 
that a spoon will stand in it, and by degrees beat in two 
tablespoonfuls of some favorite jam, two tablespoonfuls of 
currant jelly, and fiye tablespoonfuls of loaf sugar. Drop 
the float upon the surface of a quart of milk poured into a 
deep glass or china dish. The milk must be sweetened, and 
flavored with 2 small portion of wine. 

Cherry Toast—Stone and stew what you consider a suit- 
able quantity of cherries, adding as much sugar as you pre- 
fer, and also some sticks of cinnamon. Toast some small, 
thin slices of bread; put a layer of it on the bottom of a dish, 
then a layer of cherries, and so on until the dish is filled. 
The juice should be flavored with a small portion of wine. 
Serve this dish cold. 

Pumplin Custard —Mix with one quart of stewed pump- 
kins, six eggs, a quarter of a pound of butter, half a pint of 
wine, some nutmeg, and as much sugar as you prefer, 

Jelly Custard.—To a eupful of the jelly you most prefer, 
add one egg—well beaten—and three teaspoonfuls of cream. 
After mixing the ingredients thoroughly together, bake in 
a fine puff crust. 
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PARLOR AMUSEMENTS. 


Dumas Proverss.—A player thinks of a proverb, and then 
without speaking tries to make it understood by actions. 
But it is best before commencing the game to appoint a 
President, so that if the proverb is not guessed, he can ask 


any question in reference to it, if he thinks it is not suffi- ‘ 


ciently intelligible. We give some examples:— 

Tho player leaves the room, and then rushes in and around 
the room in great fear and trembling, constantly looking 
behind, as if expecting that some one was chasing him. The 
one who first guesses “Fugitives fear, though they be not 
pursued,” must take his (or her) turn, and give another 
one—we will suppose “Some are yery busy, and yet do 
nothing.” ‘This can be done by going about lifting and 
moying different articles and putting them down again in 
the same place, doing it swiftly, and as though they thought 
they were very industrious and had so very much to do. 

Another proverb that could be acted in this way, is, “They 
who give willingly, love to give quickly.’ The player can 
pick up any of the small articles about the room, and pre- 
sent one to each of the company, and by motions beg of 
them to accept them, doing so with a cheerful and quick 
manner. “Two of a trade seldom agree,” is another pro- 
yerb, and requires two performers who leave the room and 
decide what trade they will represent, and then entering 
again, they work very pleasantly together, acting as though 
they were very friendly, when in a few moments a change 
comes over them, and they end as if they were disputing, 
and are quite angry with each other. 
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ART RECREATIONS. 

For Grecian Parntinc.—ZJ. K, Tilton & Co. Boston and 
Salem, Mass., publish the following fine and desirable en- 
gravings, which they send by mail, post-paid, on receipt of 
price. 


Size of Plate. Price. 
Hiawatha’s Wooing, 14 by 18 $1,50 
The Farm Yard, 13 by 19 1,50 
Age and Infancy, 16 by 22 2.00 
The Happy Family, 13 by 17 1,25 
Les Orphelines, 9 by 11 1,00 
The Jewsharp Lesson, 9 by 11 60 
The Little Bird, 9 by 11 GO 
Evangeline, (Longfellow.) 16 by 22 1,00 
Beatrice Cenci, 16 by 22 1,60 


These are intended for Grecian and Antique Painting, and 
have full and separate rules how to paint each object, how 
to mix each color. They also continue to publish new and 
desirable things in this line, of which they send notice to 
their customers, 

Seminaries, Dealers and Teachers furnished with the 
above, and all Artists’ Goods at a liberal discount. 

Setts of the best English Oil Colors in tubes, varnish, oils, 
brushes, and the other needful materials for Grecian and 
Antique Painting: furnished for three dollars. Small trial 
pictures for use at thirteen cents each. 

Improvements made from time to time in these and other 
styles, will be communicated to our customers, witout calra 
charge. 

Directions to our new style Antique Painting, Grecian 
Painting, Oriental and Potichomanie, furnished full and com- 
plete (so that any child may learn without other instruction,) 
for one dollar, post-paid, with rules for varnish, &e. 

Purchasers to the amount of five dollars, are entitled to 
all our directions free. Persons ordering the directions for 
one dollar, and after buying materials to the amount of five 
dollars, may deduct the one dollar paid for directions. 

Address, J. EB. TILTON & CO., 

Publishers and Dealers in Artists’? Goods, Boston, where 
they have established their principal house, for the better 
accommodation of a large and increasing business. 
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ECONOMY IN DRES 


Female Under Crorurs.—the cost of these is not near so 
great as many suppose. <A lady can procure, if she makes 
them herself, for little more than ten dollars, the following: 

Six good plain chemises. 


Ss. 


Ditto pairs of drawers, 
Ditto petticoats, 
Ditto night-dresses, 


Get tivo pieces of long cloth. The pieees run from 4014 to 
4114 yards; and, if properly cut, scarcely a thread need be 


wasted. he eighty-three yards will make 
Yards. 
Six chemises, 114 long, 214 in each, - - - 15 
Six pairs of drawers, 114 long, 2U4 in each, - - 134 
Six petticoats, 114 long, 4 widths, ‘5 in each, - 30 
Six night-dresses, 13 by 16 long, 4 widths, leaving 
18 inches for sleeves, - + - - - - 24 


These should all be cut out at the same time, as the slopings 
from the drawers will cut the bands, and bands for petti- 
coats, shoulder-straps, collars, wristbands, gussets, etc., for 
night-dresses. The siceves of chemises ought to be cut from 
the piece taken off the top; the small gores joined on at the 
bottom from the piece cut out each side. When the set is 
completed, mark them neatly. 

Number each article, and wear them in rotation. It is 
advisable to get two other pieces of long cloth and com- 
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FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER. 


mence a second half dozen, as soon as convenient; by wear- 
ing them in turn, the dozen will last four or eyen five years. 
If ladies wish for trimming, the best for night-dresses is 
unyeined insertion and scillop edging. A neat crochet edge 
is pretty for the chemise, and less expensive; the quantity 
required for chemise is 114 yard; insertion for collar, wrist, 
and front of night-dress, 13g yard; of scallop work, 114 yard. 

The less trimming there is on under-linen the more lady- 
like it appears. A nicely vandyked long cloth collar, gaunt- 
let cuff, and piece down the front to correspond, is both 
simple and elegant, and does not get destroyed in the wash. 

To young ladies of limited means who say they have not 
time to do their own plain sewing without interfering with 
other duties, we would say, rise an hour earlier for the pur- 
pose, and always have some at hand to take up any spare 
minute that may occur during the day. Try this plan for 
one week; you will be surprised at the quantity of work 
done even in those odd minutes. ' With a sewing machine, 
yastly more, of course, can be done, in less time. 








FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER. 


Bid. 1.—WALkina Dress oF Pra Sirk.—Skirt plain. Cor- 
sage high, with a very long point in front. Sleeves plaited 
low down on the arm, and very wide at the lower part. The 
corsage and sleeves are trimmed with medallions of brown 
sill, surrounded by narrow black lace quilled. Bonnet of 
white silk with pink flowers. 

Fig, 11.—Dress or Grey PLA SixK.—The skirt is trimmed 
with several rows of velvet, put on in a diamond pattern, 
with a black floss tassel in each diamond. Corsage high, 
with a basque cut short, with five points, two in front, one 
on each hip, and one behind. These points are finished with 
tassels. Large, wide sleeves, ornamented to correspond with 
the corsage and skirt. 

Eig. u1.—Warkine Dress oF Grey SILK CHENE WITH PINK 
Rosrs.—Mantelet of black sill, with two deep flounces pinked 
at the edges. Bonnet of tartan plaid velvet, trimmed witha 
band and bow of black velvet ribbon. 

Tig. tv.—Dryner Dress or APPLE GREEN CuENE SILK.— 
The skirt is double; corsage high and round, and finished at 
the waist with a sash. The sleeve is made wide, and slit on 
the inside of the arm; there is also a wide “jockey cap” at 
the top. 

Fig. v.—Wuite Satin Bonner from Wildes, 251 Broadway, 
New York. Composed of white satin, white moss silk, and 
blonde. The front is of satin, the edge bordered with a nar- 
row fold of the moss silk. ‘Tho crown is of silk, and laid on 
with sufficient fullness to form a ruffle, which extends en- 
tirely round the crown, forming a double curtain: tho edge 
is finished with a superb fall of blonde, headed by a piping 
of white satin. The right side is adorned with a graceful 
ostrich plume, tipped with marabout. The inside of the 
prim is edged with scarlet velvet, over which is laid a full 
cap of blonde, interspersed with green velvet leaves, On 
the left side is a bow and ends of scarlet velvet ribbon, edged 
with black lace. Broad white strings striped with satin. 

Vic. vi.—}Teav-Dress, also from Wildes. The band over 
the head forms two scallops, and is composed of a network 
of scarlet chenille, interspersed with jet beads. On the left 
side, and extending down the back, is a full rosette, formed 
of ruches of tulle, and intermingled with gold and scarlet 
yelvet. Pendent from the rosette, descends a long streamer 
of tulle, decorated by narrow bands of scarlet velvet, edged 
with blonde, and laid on in a slanting direction, ‘The right 
side is formed of a single bow and ends of rich chene plaid 
ribbon, and clusters of marabout feathers, mingled with gold 
grapes: a single loop of the ribbon extends down the back, 
and terminates in a long streamer to correspond with the 
tulle. 


Vig. Vil RAPHAEL Carz, made of rows of lace and black 
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yelvet on a blonde netting. ‘Two ruffles of wide lace finish 
the cape at the bottom, and it is tied in front with a narrow 
black yelvet ribbon. 

Fig, vilk—BrReakFrast Cap, composed of French muslin 
and Valenciennes insertion. ‘The fiont and cape are finished 
with rich blue ribbon, ornamented on each side with frills 
of Valenciennes lace. a 

Fa. 1x.—Diynrr Car, trimmed alternately with a row of 
white guipure gathered, and a pink ribbon also gathered. 
There is a bow on the top of the head, and a second behind. 

Fig. x. —Hbav-Dress ror WypnrnG, composed, behind, of 
a Spanish nes with small tassels on each knot; in front a 


bandean of platted ribbon of the same color as the net. At 
the side a tuft of small roses with ribbons. 
Fie. x1.—Hoon-Oar, to wear with a morning dress, It is 


made of a deep blonde turning all round; the front row is 
thrown back on the other to form a barbe, and it is trimmed 
about the crown with a small ribbon rache, which comes 
forward to meet the ornaments of the front. On the topa 
handsome bunch of ribbons. A double bow of ribbon joins 
the two barbes under the chin. 

Fie, xu1.—Connar oF Frencu Emproipery, with wide pink 
ribbon bow and ends, edged with black lace. 

Fig. x1.—I1uav-Dress or Brack Lacg, ornamented on one 
side with a large pink rose with leaves. 

Fig. x1v.— Batt Heap-Druss, composed of a net of white 
pearls, with a rich white ostrich feather on the left side. 
Loops of pearls commence half way up on the right side, 
and continue around the back of the head-dress. 

GENERAL Remarks.—The autumn chintzes, cashmeres, and 
de laines are of the very richest colors, and generally in 
large figures. Many of the silks also are very gay. ‘here 
are many double skirts, some single ones with one very deep 
flounce, some with two flounces, and very many with three 
or more. In fact flounces are usually so graceful that it 
will be a long while before they are wholly dispensed with. 
A favorite trimming for the double skirts of sillx dresses 
consists of a gouffering or plaiting of ribbon. This trimming 
may be placed on both skirts, or on the upper one only, 
The ribbon employed for the purpose may be either figured 
or plain, but a chequered pattern is extremely effective. 
Bias bands, set on flat, are also a favorite trimming. They 
may be of the same material as the dress, or of some color 
amalgamating with it. It is scarcely necessary to mention 
that the trimming of the corsage should correspond with 
that on the skirt. 

Sometimes the upper skirt is made to descend in rounded 
points at each side, and straight in front and at the back. 
This style is perfectly new. When both skirts are trimmed, 
the trimming on the lower skirt should be quite at the edge. 
The bodies of sill, or even of more simple materials, intended 
for full evening costume, frequently have corsages rounded 
2 in front of the waist; others have corsages pointed both in 
front and at the back—a style which has the recommenda- 
tion of giving increased slenderness to the waist. The 
caprices of Fashion are infinite, and the fickle goddess seems 
at the present time to be more than ever determined to adopt 
as her motto the word “ Variety.” Consequently, on occa- 
sions not demanding full evening costume, we see some 
ladies with corsages high to the throat; others with cor- 
sages half high in the style known as the “Infant waist,” 
with the fullness gathered to a point in front of the waist, 
Many corsages are shaped square at the neck a la Raphael- 
It is only by reviving what is old that we can get at any, 
thing new; and therefore it is that the elegantes of the pre- 
sent generation haye adopted the fashions of their grand- 
mothers. 

SLEEVES are in every variety. For winter very wide sleeves, 
closed at the wrist with a large pointed cnff, and a wide, 
pointed jockey cap, will be much in fayor. 

* Lace is worn in profusion. It is employed for the flounces 
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of wedding dresses, and for those intended for full evening 
costume. Lace dresses haye again become fashionable. Both 
black and white are equally in fayor. Lace trimmings for 
mantelets are beginning to recover the yogue they once en- 
joyed, and mantelets of black or white lace are extremely 3 
fashionable, Almost every article of embroidery is now richly CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 
trimmed with lace. Fig. 1—{See wood cut.)—Dress For A LITTLE Boy of BROWN 
Couuars intended for morning and neglige costume are > Pop1in, striped with black, and ornamented down the front 
frequently formed of a flat plaiting of muslin, haying a broad $ with buttons and cord. 
hem at the edge, and a oolored ribbon run within it. Under-$ Fra. u1.—(See wood cut.)—Dress FOR A LITTLE Gre oF SILK, 
sleeves, suitable for the same style of dress, have two puflings 3 plaided in blue and grey. Side-trimmings of blue and grey 
at the upper part, with small bows of ribbun fixed on the { silk. Cloak of blue and white siriped cashmere. White 
lower puffing, and the whole finished by a broad frill of ® bonnet trimmed with blue ribbon. 
muslin, with ribbon run in the edge. Muslin sleeves, close $ GeNERAL RemARKS.—A dress intended for a girl about the 
at the wrists, have cuffs formed of a puffing, within which ? age of ten, consists of lilac-colored silk, figured with very 
is run a lilac or green ribbon. _ narrow horizontal stripes in the same tint. This dress is 
Bonyevs, as we noticed in our last number, are gradually 2 made with two skirts. Both are bordered with a narrow 
assuming more of the Marie Stuart shape. he last novelty 3 plaiting of ribbon in a lively chequered pattern of green, 
is the combination of black with colored ribbon in trimming 2 rose, blue, and white. On the upper skirt there are side- 
bonnets, This caprice—for it is a fantasie rather than a 3 trimmings formed of quillings of the same ribbon. ‘Tho 
fashion—is gaining favor in Paris. The black sarcenet rib- 3 corsage is plain and low, and with it is worn a chemisette 
bon employed for this style of trimming is by no means so ; of cambric. The chemisette is nearly high to the throat, 
effective as black yelvet; and though the innovation is not 2 and, at the upper edge, is fastened on a band surmounted by 
in the best taste, yet Fashion has accepted it, and conse- 3 a row of Valenciennes. A berthe, formed of folds of silk, 
quently it has been readily adopted by her yotaries. Black 3 finished at the lower part with a quilling of ribbon, orna- 
and pink, black and gold-color, and black and currant-color, > ments the corsage. This berthe is pointed behind, and has 
are the favorite combinations. In the form of bonnets there long ends crossed in front, then passed under the arms, and 
is no very marked change, but those of the very newest } linked one in the other at the back of the waist. The sleeves, 
style manifest a slight tendency to enlargement. ‘The trim- which descend mid-way down the arm, are slit up their 
: 
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MANTELETS continue to be made very large, with pointed 
; hoods. ‘Tassels are much used in trimming them. 
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mings exhibit the most fanciful variety. Some of the bon- % whole length in the inner part, and are edged round with 
nets, however, which have just issued from the rooms of the narrow quillings of chequered ribbon. The under-sleeyes 
most fashionable Parisian milliners are distinguished by ; consist of full puffs of muslin, ‘To complete the costume, a 
comparative simplicity. One bonnet is of Belgian straw. $ stripe of narrow black yelvet, with long pendent ends, is 
Round the crown are disposed ears of maize and wheat, the } worn round the throat. It is fastened by a black enamel 
latter made of black yelyet. Two narrow rows of lace, the 3 clasp. A bow of black velvet, with flowing ends, fixes the 
one black and the other white, edge the front. The crown, § hair at the back of the head. E 

which is without stiffening, is made of white tulle, spotted Another dress for a smaller girl is mado of light blue silk, 
with black. The strings are of broad sarcenet ribbon, of a $ and trimmed with four flounces, each edged with a row of 
bright shade of Prussian blue; and the under-trimiming con- narrow black velvet. Up each side of the dress there are 





sists of bows of blue and straw-colored ribbon. trimmings formed of bows and ends of velvet, placed one 

The large flat hat a la mousquetaire, which has been so § above another at the head of cach flounce. The corsage is 
much worn of late at the French Court, has been replaced 3 full, shaped square in front, and edged round with a row of 
since the journey to Fontainebleau by the simple gipsy hat, } yelyet. A chemisette of tulle is added. The sleeves are 
tied down by a gauze scarf, which fastens it beneath the 3 formed of one puff, and two frills trimmed with black velvet, 
chin, The Empress is said to have named this hat an? An out-door dress, prepared for a little girl, is composed 
“Olivia,” from the “Vicar of Wakefield,” and has worn it > of pink silk. With it will be worn a basquine of black silk, 
with great success in her rambles about the park and gar- ¢ trimmed with plaitings of ribbon, and a bonnet of white silk 
dens of St. Cloud. The ladies of the Imperial Court haye $ with a soft crown, The edge of the bonnet and the curtain 


followed her example, and the mousquetatre is, consequently, § are ornamented with a quilling, and in the inside there is a 
quite exploded. wreath of pink daisies, 
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Novices oF THE Press.—If we were to publish all the $ How To Remit.—In remitting, write legibly, at the top of 
notices we receive, we should fill three or four pages: but } your letter, the names of your post-office, county and state. 
for this we haye no room. We have already received hun- } Bills, current in the subscriber's neighborhood, taken at 
dreds of notices of the September number, similar to the } par; but Pennsylvania, New York or New England bills 
following, from the Jeffersonian (N. ¥.) Democrat. “Peter-$ preferred. If the sum is large, buy a draft, if possible, on 
son’s Magazine, for September, has come to hand ahead of $ Philadelphia or New York, deducting the exchange. 
all competitors. The excellence and variety of the articles ; apes 


in this Magazine are much superior to many which appear $ “Pprerson” AND “Hanper.”—For $3,50 we will send a 
in some of the Three Dollar publications. Considering its : z 


aes te ee eee : . § copy of “Peterson” and “Harper’s Magazine,” for one year. 
high literary merits it is the cheapest Magazine published in © Butwheid of a remittance is intended for another pub- 
this country.” Such of our readers, as see only “Peterson,” 2 


Z 3 x . $ lisher, we do not take the risk of that part. 
will learn from this how superior, for its price, this Maga- ? 
zine is to all others. 





— Postage on “PrtEeRson.”—This, when pre-paid quarterly, 

Never Too Late.—It is never too late in the year to sub- $ at the office of delivery, is one and a half cents a number, 

scribe for “Peterson,” for we can always supply back num- $ per month, or four cents and a half for the three months: # 
bers, to January inclusive, if they are desired. “ not pre-paid it is double this. 
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CHEMISETTE AND SLEEVE. 








MORNING ROBE. 
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COLLAR AND CUFF. 
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BOUND TO ELOPE. 





BY MARY E. CLARER,. 





“Tis is a dreadful matter-of-fact world,” 3 present, with an air of profound contempt, and 
said pretty Lola Grahame, as she looked up into $ yet, if he could haye peeped into Lola’s most 
her cousin Lizzie’s face, ‘all the romance has 3 cherished books, he would have found, that, be- 
departed. Don’t you think so, coz?” 3 tween the leaves, were pressed many of these 

“Well, I never gave the subject much con-’same flowers. Did he ask her to dance? She 
sideration,” said her cousin; “but I thought I } was invariably engaged, and yet her eyes would 
heard you yesterday saying that Anna Grant’s } jealously follow all his movements if he took 
marriage was very romantic,” : another partner. If he wanted her to sing, she 

“No, no, not her marriage, that was very } was always hoarse, yet, if she heard him men- 

stupid and matter-of-fact; it was her meeting : tion any air as a favorite, Lola invariably pur- 
with George that was romantic. She fell over- Schased and studied it. In short, disguise or 
board in one of the boating excursions at Payne- } deny it as she would, Lola was in love with 
ville last summer, and George, who had just 3 Atherton Lascelles. 
come, and had never seen her, sprang from the “Lola,” said cousin Lizzie to her, as they sat 
bank and rescued her. To be sure, she was only } sewing together, ‘don’t you think you are treat- 
wet and frightened, and the water was shallow, ; ing Mr. Lascelles shamefully?” 
but still the incident was delightfully romantic. “Shamefully, Lizzie? Shamefully? Why, I 
I wanted her to elope, but she wouldn’t, and positively accepted an offer to ride with him, 
they were married in the old hum-drum style. $ this very afternoon,” 
If ever I marry I am determined to elope. The “Yes, I know that, but you flirt with him out- 
present style of courting, proposing, and wed- rageously. Are you going to marry him, Lola?” 
ding, is just as flat as dish-water, I want a little’ Lola shook down a shower of golden curls to 
spice of romance in my matrimonial schemes.” $ hide her burning face. 

Now, reader, do not think that my little friend$ «He never asked me, Lizzie.” . 
Lola was an empty-headed, romantic simpleton. $ ‘But he will. He loves you, Lola. He told 
Far from it! She was very pretty, very fasci- ’me so, and—and, Lola, he thinks you—you— 
nating, and very intelligent, highly accomplished, : perhaps that is, you will not refuse him.” 
and in most things very sensible; but unfortu- s “Does he? He will find out his mistake.” 
nately Miss Lola had got her pretty head full of “Why, Lola, surely you do not intend to re- 
sentimental poetry, and highly romantic novels; $ fuse him?”? 
and had taken quite a dislike to matter-of-fact? «But I do!” 
incidents, As her father was wealthy, and her$ “Why? He is everything desirable. Your 
mother hospitable, Lola, of course, did not lack : father will be delighted with the match!” 
admirers. Among these there was one that cared 3 “There now, you have just hit the very reason. 
nothing for Lola’s money, but loved her with a § He would ask papa, and then ask me, and there 
deep, earnest love for her own bright self. He would be nothing romantic about it; no opposi- 
was handsome, talented, well connected, and } tion; a real stupid wedding; a trip to Niagara, 
wealthy, and in every way a suitable match for 3 and then just settle down like all the rest of 
the coquettish beauty. But Lola treated him $the world. Bah! the very idea is tiresome! 
with the utmost indifference. Did he bring her $ No! I am determined when I do marry, I will 
flowers? She tossed them aside, while he was ‘ elope!” 
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‘Atherton. Look up!” 





One week later, Lizzie and Atherton parted at ; 
the parlor door with these words, 3 A low groan was the answer. 

‘cYou are sure,” said Atherton, ‘that this is ‘‘ Atherton!” And a little, soft hand lay among 
Lola’s only objection” 3 his masses of curls, and there was almost a sob 

‘Sure.”” < in the sweet voice, 

‘cWell, I am glad it is no worse. Boot “Atherton! Look up; for I,” oh! how low 
And leaying her with a warm shake of the hand, 3 the voice sank, ‘‘I love you!” 

Atherton took his way to Mr. Grahame’s private } Dear me, how the relative position of the 
counting-room. He was closeted with Mr. Gra-$ parties changed! Atherton, erect, manly, hold- 
hame for a long time, and then came out with af ing her close to his heart, while his whole face 
beaming face and light step. The same evinix!t plowed with love and pride; and Lola, timid 
found him alone with Lola in the parlor. He gand shrinking, her face hidden on his breast, 
was very silent, apparently very sad, while Lola ; 3 and clinging close to him. 

was remarkably cheerful and chatty. “Say that again, Lola!” 

‘Positively, Mr. Lascelles, you are very sed But Lola, thinking one such sugar plum was 
some,” said Lola, ‘‘you are as silent as if you were ¢ 3 * enough, raised her head suddenly with a look of 
dumb. Have you anything on your conscience?” ; laughing defiance, and would have run away, but 

“Tola,” said he, looking up into her laughing : he held her fast. Then they talked long together. 
eyes. ‘Lola, I love you.” * Atherton declared Mr. Grahame to be resolute in 

“Really. Well, so you have said before. If $ forbidding their union, and before these lovers 
you haye nothing more original to say, you had s parted, they had planned an elopement. 
better relapse into silence.” $ A few days later, Lola shut herself up in her 

“Yes, but, Lola,” said he, with a Iugubrious $ room one morning, declaring that a severe head- 
sigh, “I have loved you long, but I never felt ache would prevent her joining the family. She 
how dear you are to me so forcibly as I do to- 3 refused all medicine, and all attendance, plead- 
night. Before I have loved with hope, now, now sing only for quiet; and at last her mother and 
that I must lose you——” $ cousin Lizzie left her alone. After they had 

“Tose me? I—I mean—that is- $ gone, Lola employed her time very peculiarly 
“Yes, Lola, to-night we must part. Your for an invalid. She packed all her jewels and 


2? 





father forbids our thinking of each other.” :money in the smallest possible compass, and 
‘‘My father!” cried the astonished girl, “why $then put some clothes into her traveling-bag. 
I thought—he said—I—I——_”’ i She laid out her traveling dress upon the bed, 


«Then you have spoken of it?” and there was $ and arranged a new brown ribbon on her travel- 

a joyful thrill in Atherton’s voice, ‘toh! Lola, Sj ing bonnet. 
may I hope you love me?” Early in the evening, Lizzie and her mother 
«J—T like you.” $ came to bid her an affectionate good night; and 
‘Ts that all? Alas! your father was right. $ : S sien she was left alone again. Instead of re- 
hy He said that you were too yours to love, and $ 3 tiring, she dressed herself in the aforesaid travel- 
“that I was too poor to marry.” ing suit, and taking the bag, sat down by the 
Poor?” S window. The evening passed slowly, and just 
“Yes, did you not know that the Sing-a-poor } before midnight, there came a low tap upon her 
stock had gone down to nothing, and that all my 3 window. Looking down into the yard beneath, 
property was invested in it? Did you not know 3 she saw Atherton, armed with some tiny stones, 
that Iwas penniless? And yet I dare to love ; which he was throwing against the glass She 
you. Alas! in vain!” and Atherton’s head went ; threw up the sash, a ladder was placed against 
down on the arm of the sofa, in an attitude of the sill, and in a few minutes Lola stood beside 
deep despair. her lover. A carriage was waiting at the gate, 
Lola stood still, looking at him. For a mo-$and they drove away. In a little time they 
ment romance was forgotten; and true woman’s stopped before the door of the Rey. Mr. J. 
nature.was_ strong in her young heart. Poor; where that gentleman, who was waiting for 
and despairing! Ah! now she knew that she them, performed the marriage seryice in a very 
loved him. Unconfessed before, even to herself, § sleepy manner, and the happy pair drove to the 
there stood the strong love in her heart, defying $ Girard House, to wait for the earliest train for 

her to tear it out. $ New York. 
‘‘Atherton!” $ One little week had passed, and we find our 
The voice was low, very low, and the lips close : bride in a sung parlor at the International Hotel, 

to his ear. 3 at Niagara Falls. 
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Lola looked weary. Atherton was away, and “Why, hayen’t you lost all your money?” 
if the truth must be told, Lola was a little; ‘Not a cent!” 
ashamed of her escapade. She remembered her } “And did papa know I was going to run 
mother’s tender care for her, and her father’s $ ; away?” 
kind indulgence all her life, and she knew that she $ ; “Yes,” and here a glow of honest pride came 
had made them but a poor return for their love. into Atherton’s face. ‘I am not a man,” he 
While she was thus musing, Atherton came in. said, ‘‘to steal my wife. No, I loved you, but 
“Lola,” said he, ‘I have just had a telegraph } had your father really refused me, I would have 
from home; I have bad news for you, my poor crushed out my loye——” 
darling.” ; ‘Would you?” said Lola, archly. 
“Wather! mother,” cried she, springing to} ‘At least I would have concealed it. But 
meet him. Ses darling, if we hurry, we can catch the 
; 





“Your mother is sick, very sick, dearest, I 3 next train.” 
fear. We should go home immediately.” “And I can go to mamma? Oh, I am so glad. 

‘Oh! Atherton, can I go home, I have been so: Oh! Atherton, I have felt dreadfully guilty this 
ungrateful and naughty? Oh! mother, mother!” § week; but now I am happy.” 

“Why, dearest, if the truth must be told »$ «And you forgive my deception?” 

“Father may refuse to let me see her. I did 3 ‘*Yes, for it proved your love. That you could 
not leave them any word where I was; perhaps 3 feign to do an act from which your noble soul 
it is fretting for me that made mother sick,” and g revolted, when you found that I was——” 
the poor, little beauty threw herself sobbing into 3 ‘Bound to elope,” said Atherton, finishing 
her husband’s arms. $ the sentence. 

“Why, Lola, I—don’t cry so, darling; they ‘ The repentant Lola found her mother getting 
are not angry. They knew all about it.” ; better, and received a warm welcome home, 

‘CAll about what?” $ which she humbly acknowledged she did not 

“Our elopement. Forgive my having deceived deserve. Since then, whenever she hag a very 
you, little wifey; but you were so determined § willful fit, her husband can always make her 
not to marry with your father’s consent, that I | submissive, by alluding to her memorable elope- 





told several very dreadful fibs to get you to con- 3 ment. 
fess that you loved me.” ed 
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SORROW. 





BY ANNE L. MUZZEY. 





Sorrow will come! Our Father has not given 
His children power to stay the tempest’s wrath! 

We cannot chain the thunderbolts of Heaven, 
Nor turn the light’ning from its chosen path! 


In Him who sends the sunshine and the flood? 
What right have we to murmur, knowing surely 
That all things work together for our good? 


The raging floods must burst their gates asunder, 
They will not heed our puny “Peace, be still,” 

The mad, mad heart must break in passion’s thunder, 
Ere it can bow submissive to God’s will! 


Sorrow may come! A thousand cares be pressing 
Their sword-points to our bosoms! Shall we fall? 

Shall we despair like cowards? No! God’s blessing 
Is ever with the brave! Bear up through all! 


Sorrow must come! In vain we weep, we falter, 
We pray for some strong refuge from our woe, 

Does Heaven heed? Can human pleadings alter 
The purposes of God? Ah, no! ah, no! 


There are some hours in life, of wildest anguish, 
When Hope goes down, like a strong ship at sea, 

When the sweet flowers of feeling droop and languish; 
And the well-springs of gladness cease to be, 


Is He not wise? Shall we, the weak, and sinning 
Presume to question Him, our mighty Friend? 

Who knoweth all things, from the far beginning, 
And seeth onward, even to the end! 


There are some things of dark and fearful seeming, 
Whose hidden meaning none on earth can tell; 
But never mind! It may be we are dreaming, 
Yet we shall wake in Heaven! So all is well! 


We lack in faith. We sink down broken-hearted 
' Whene’er the shadow of a cloud flits by; 
‘We think the day time of our life departed, 
If God but lays His hand upon our sky! 


Stand up and face the blast! The true soul never 
Bewails its destiny! God knoweth best! 

And He will moor us on His grand Forever, 
And gather us into His fold of rest! 
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Why not believe? Why not repose securely i 


WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. 





BY MEHITABLE HOLYOER. 





New Yorx, April 17th. 3 made us sober, and yet we only desire, child, 

Drak FatHeR—Now I am happy, safe in this ; that you should be happy; and enjoy whatever 
glorious city, and at home for once in ‘“‘marble $ may fall in your path. You are dazzled now by 
halls.” Most kindly received by my cousin, } splendors, and young hearts will not believe old 
dazzled, bewildered by everything about me— heads; so we must leave you to find out how 
what more could heart desire ? much pinchbeck passes with city gold; and how 

Don’t think me wild, pa; but you should see } well gilded wood and frescoed plaster indicate 
this house, the broad, paved entrance-hall, the 3} the shallowness of city splendors. 
frescoed walls, the gilded cornices, the hangings I have nothing new to relate, we look to you 
of satin and lace, the general air of magnificence; {for news, and are well content that what has 
then think of your simple Nell walking beneath } always been should always be with us, peaceful 
the massive chandeliers, lounging on velvet sofas, } work and grateful rest—what better can God 
gilding above and softest tapestry below, and a } give his childron? : 
fresh, glad heart to enjoy it all, It wassokind$ Your mother is well, and sends her love, and 
of you dears at home to let me come. I thought, } promises to write, a promise she will hardly 
as the cars whirled on, how mother would miss} keep. You know it puts her in such a tremor 
me about the house; and how many bushels of $ merely to sign a bill that she must have the door 
wheat dear father must plant, reap, bind, load, } locked first, and our heads turned another way. 
draw, thrash and sell, to pay the expense of my But the good soul has no less wisdom that one 
journey. It was so kind of you. by one she drops her accomplishments, and no 

I hardly realize yet that I am here; a rapid } less love for you, Nelly, that the message, instead 
glance into the various rooms as I passed, a few s of through her hand, comes through that of your 
minutes inside of the parlor, an hour by the $ loving father, Mavrice WELLS. 
basement window, this is all I have seen of the $ 4 
busy world as yet. New Yorx, April 21st. 
- But our relatives? I hear you asking. With} Dzar Pa—What a nice letter you sent me, 
uncle you are probably acquainted: he looks $ and how eagerly I read every word, and then 
much older, much more careworn, much less $ how proudly I read it all aloud, to show that 
happy, and while making the enumeration I may refinement and wisdom can exist in the farm- 
=: less good, than his country brother. Aunt } house as well as in marble halls. 

s a kind soul, but somewhat distracted with We haye had a rainy week. New York is 
household cares, and over-anxious regarding ap- $ dismal, dirty, hatefulin arain. It is strange it 
pearances. She dresses like old Mrs. Skewton. }néver occurred to me before that cloudy skies 
I never saw on one mortal form such a bale of 3 could overshadow palaces as well as huts. I 
furbelows. Cousin Leonora is very stylish. She ’may as well own that I’m homesick. These 
has such pretty alabaster arms, all manacled { splendors, people and all, are only made for 
with bracelets; such a clear, white complexion; sunny weather I find. We sit all day in the 
such a pensive smile in her eyes. They must be } basement—cellar, we should say at home—beg- 
shocked with my ruddy cheeks, and ringless gars lagging by, looking up at the house, then 
fingers, and open speech. It seems, here, dread- } looking in at us, and envying our state, an envy 
fully foolish to be so unsophisticated; but ’m t yhich seems to me the very height and depth of 
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an apt student. ; folly. Aunt sits in her wrapper, and talks about 
Good-bye, my best parents. Think at the } servants, and style, and economy, till one grows 
morning work and evening prayer, of your $ tired of the words. Leonora, in curl-papers and 
Netuy. faded finery, prattles of dress and lovers, and 


yawns, and wonders which way the wind has 

Lex, April 17th. changed, and if ever it will be fair. I try to 

Dear Hurzen—The news of your safe arrival}read; but the books are all in such elegant 
made Be but the remainder of your letter } bindings that aunt watches me in a fever of 


OD 
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apprehension lest a leaf should be loosened or, ninth time, a story in six volumes, about a ma- 
soiled. $ licious cook, who stole her best silk gown, and 
Don’t laugh, dear pa, at my sudden change of S seven silver spoons; and Leonore had gaped for 
mood; you have been young, and must know § the ninetieth time, and sighed, and looked at her 
what real trials in passing, are these disappoint- rings, and sighed again, when the post-boy ap- 
ments, which may appear trivial enough to calm $ peared with a letter. 
old age. No matter what the letter contained, I said. 
You are seated about a blazing fire to-night, ; “Cousin, what strange extremes of condition 
thinking of me, longing for me as I long for you. 3 S there are in city life!””” «Oh, yes, to be sure. 
Why cannot I follow these loving thoughts, and § ’ fearful, ” and she gaped, ‘only this morning. 
take my own dear seat in my dear home, where $ Belle was telling me, that almost within the 
peace, and plenty, and union, and plessedness } shadow of our house, there are people sadly 
abound? Oh, for wings, the wings of a dove, poor. “But,” I said, ‘do you never visit 
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and farewell to marble halls! : them?” ‘1? oh, no. I don’t know what to say 
Your own Nery. {to such creatures. And then, coz, it’s so expen- 

‘ sive living in our style, we are forced to econo- 

Ler, April 23rd. mise as well as they—we have nothing to give ” 


My Duan Cuinrp—Do not think me stern if I} ‘And you have not even seen the inside of 
confess that your sad letter made me rejoice. $ their houses? Let us go now and gratify our 
These dis-illusions must come, Nelly, all through : curiosity.” 
life, and the sooner, the surer and better. Yous She sprang to her feet, “‘Good! anything to 
are, as yon say, an apt scholar: study this hollow : be rid of this ennut. Lead, Nelly, and I’m at 
world then, while you may. Learn to detect , your service.” Up stairs we flew, dressed, found 
the shams, that you may recognize the realities; $ umbrellas, went gaily down the long flight of 
for there are glorious virtues and gentle graces 3 wet, marble steps; what wings it gives me to 
in halls as well as in huts. ‘ have never so poor a purpose! 

Nothing to do because it rains! Do all the § Then was my discontent rebuked. Ah, father, 
human hearts in that huge city stop beating be- how narrow a circle we make for ourselves in 
cause it rains? The wild whirl of life goes on, § life! how calmly we walk on, leaving God’s 
splendor and poverty, peace and woe. If the$ ; children to perish, because, forsooth, we do not 
gilded books are too fine to read, cannot you find ° ‘ think of them, and expecting, nevertheless, a wel- 
some truth in those ‘‘beggars that lag past the § come in His home on high. 
basement window?” are not their faces bopks § We passed a few great houses like our own, 
which society and God ‘joined hands” to write? $ entered a narrow court, went down some broken 

But I don’t wish to lecture you, Nelly; bes steps of brick, and found ourselves in the home 
happy, my child, in your own bright way, and 3 of the widow and fatherless. It was no scene of 
we will think of you—yea, at our morning work § ; abject poverty such as newspapers often describe; 
and evening prayer, and ask that the heavenly : all was neat and orderly, and the sadder for that. 
blessing may follow ours. ; One low basement was kitchen, bed-room, store- 

Your loving Parents. 3 room, parlor and chapel, to these uncomplaining 
; souls. Its walls were covered with a motley 
New York, April 25th. ; array of household and cooking utensils, clothes 

A thousand thanks for your suggestion, father and work. 
dear. I have, indeed, found deeper than printed$ ‘And this is not all the room,” said a girl of 
books, in the beggars that pass our window 3 fourteen, who sewed diligently as she talked with 
every day. ‘us, ‘‘there’s a place for mother, now she’s sick,”’ 

But, like a good physician, you wish, before $ and she pointed toward a door which we had not 
nearing me prattle, to feel my pulse. Better, } observed in the dusky afternoon. 
thank you—well. Home-sickness gone, heart- Mother, with what an air of trust and security 
sickness comforted. How? $ the poor child spoke that word! God help her, 

Oh, by a letter I had, from a certain old farm- § : for she will not speak it long! In a closet, barely 
house among the hills; by the strong reminder $ ‘ large enough to contain her bed, unlighted and 
“t brought of my blessed treasures there; of the } unventilated, lay this woman, her athletic frame 
truth, and wisdom, and content, the something 3 wasted to a skeleton, groaning, and coughing, 
solid in this hollow ball, which the world learned and tossing in the last stage of consumption, 
not a day ago. ‘now praying to linger with her little ones, now 

Yes, and my books! Aunt had told for the} longing to be gone. At night four children 
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312 WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. 
occupy the same bed with the invalid in that;see! I must begin at the beginning—you re- 
fetid apartment: thus doubly exposed once ee I wrote last on a rainy day, after a 
infection, once by inheritance, to the same dis-$rainy week. Leonora and I had been out in the 
ease, the same lot! The older children sleep § streets, came back half drenched. The dinner- 
in the outer room on a pallet with their grand- bell was ringing as we reached home, and Nora 
mother, a woman of seventy. 3 slipped on my wrapper which mother lined so 
I thought no more of my discontent. I could } nicelyswith silk: poor girl, amidst all her finery 
only think—all the splendor in our home kept $ she has not one loose, comfortable gown. After 
repeating the words, ‘*Inasmuch as ye did it not dinner we sat in the gloomy old basement, a 
unto the least of these, ye did it not unto me!” forlorn light straggling in from the gas-burners 
But apropos to splendors, pa, I will tell you a ; out in the street. Aunt said it seemed like moon- 
secret! My cousin Leonora is in love, half en- 3 light—I thought it must be moonlight, then, in 
gaged—you’d never guess to whom; to a count, } the Dismal Swamp. So we had the old topics 
a live count—think of it! Aunt is so pleased} of saving, and money, and dress, and beaux, 
that the ancient honors of our family may be re-} when Leonora started to her feet, clasped her 
yived! You know she and ma both descended } hands wildly, and gaye a little scream, ‘The 
from William the Conqueror. Uncle has a din- $ count, the count—I’m sure it’s his footstep—and 
ing-room all frescoed in imitation of solid oak, ; now he’ll think we are out!” 
and with furniture stained in the same style. I “Gracious Providence!” groaned aunt, ‘‘and 
hoped we should occupy this in the rainy weather, ; not even the hall burners lighted!” so she 
it would so lead my fancy back to the ancient § ; grasped a newspaper, and all the way up stairs 
baronial halls, and the prowess and state of my ; was twisting it to its utmost length; uncle ran 
ancestors! But alas! it’s a company dining- 3 after with matches, Nora with more; and I be- 
room; so in the basement still, in the gathering $ hind to witness the fun. 
dusk, I must end my long letter with endless, You should have seen us! Unele and I fran-- 
endless love from HELEN. Ua scratching matches that wouldn’t Pith 
igo deere attintes Cae aa 
My Dear, Bricut Genie Wann sen amuse et » groping 


‘burners filling the hall with gas in her vain 
us, here at the old farm house. We read them $ gattempt. At last it was lighted, flared up half 


ayew and ayes papincaby evening, fonabe lonely, Sto the ceiling, and reminded us all of our disha- 
without you, Nelly, and yet do not hasten home, $ \atis 2v eithi6e Lallee ana Hora, gnd-wy Tue 


it is only at times we are lonely. John Anderson { dress swept behind her like a train as she flitted 
and his old wife are seldom at a loss for conver- 
§ across the hall. 


sation. No matter if our talk turn sometimes on $ 


; : : The next I knewT stood alone at the parlor 

a silly bird that has flown away from her nest! 3 
ASHI. ate ‘ $ door, and milord, the count, was bowing to me 
Umit, Haatily,.to, cay abak Oromayexpech at rey anieneroticre hndraede |. Tredetvedl Tai 


rustic beau ere long, even in Gotham. You$ 
a, $ quietly enough—his presence did not crush me 
2 
have not forgotten William Elmer? Ah, Nell, 13 Sas I anticipated—I did not think of my dress, 


wish you remembered him as faithfully as he $ S which was somewhat plain—I only thought of 


Fou hele Sema ofr: Drones aand SS nOnory gS $keeping the count amused till Leonora should 
such as do not need the advertisement of outside $ S appear. 


pomps and vanities. Mark this, child: do not § Vase talked withta re counbueeese Hot 


meddle with Leonora’s count; he is some dis- * handsome nor ugly; he has a pale, thin face 
CAai haw alelo OTe pom PSD AD Bo Werlanaliedyys sand such nice English whiskers—not the etiff, 
mosuer vend (sinh yours visionives oldubaronial,: : odious sort that—well! that do well enough for 


halls. Don’t forget, dear, that you are not only § * one of your age, pa—but just a soft fringe at the 
descended from William the Conqueror, but from ; sides of his face, so graceful, so becoming! 


plain Maurice the farmer, who is still your loving } $ Presently uncle appeared, then aunt; but no 
: t PARENT. : Leonora. I did not feel proud of my relatives— 

. P. B= eat PRU Seu: your neighbors, Sone was so narrow in his range of topics, so 
Yon will. surely yisit the (poor NW OE again? }small in his ideas—the other so over-dressed 
Give her the money I enclose, spend it for her. and under-bred. Strange, I thought, that two 
MM sisters marrying two brothers—all the wisdom 

New Yorg, April 29th. } should range itself on one side, all the wealth 

Oh, pa, V’ye seen the count! and never was 3on the other! Still no Leonora! Auni came 
anything half so droll as cnr interview. Let's‘ so late herself, that she did not know but her 
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WILLIAM 
daughter had left in search of some book or 
picture—for Nora talks learnedly to the count— 
and still she did not come. 

Do you know, pa, I really think his highness 
fell half in love with the rustic cousin—he 
looked down into her face so earnestly at part- 
ing—said so cordially, ‘Yes, he would come 
again!’ lingered so at the door; are you 
frightened? 

Poor Nora, in her flurry, mistook for a stair- 
way door one which leads only into a closet: 
and from this trap she could not escape without 
being seen by her noble admirer—so passed the 
evening in full sight and hearing of much that 
passed in the parlor, Was it not tantalizing? 

Poor child! I pity her; for she has some re- 
finement, and uncle is too vulgar. He sent for 
some wretched sour wine to regale the count, 
and because the little boy who serves for page 
in this establishment, spilt a few drops on the 
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} Oh, Helen, sleep, sleep, and forget these valai- 
‘ ties! ; 

; And Helen did sleep, and forgot the vanities, 
and dreamed—of William Elmer. 

On the morrow she stood by the bed of the 
dying woman, gently ministering unto her needs; 
and suddenly one stood beside her, and clear 
eyes were looking into hers again—and they 
both went forth together. 

“Were not those exquisite flowers? We do 
not have such in the country, Mr. Elmer!” 

“We have hearts that can find such, and give 
them in delicate charity,” 

“Do not overpraise me. Count Lafarge sent 
the bouquet—the sight of it vexed my cousin, 
and I brought it away from her presence.” 

“That count 4 

“Takes all our hearts, he is so magnificent, 
so interesting. Don’t you admire him, Will?” 

“Will!” She had not called him by that name 
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carpet, uncle positively boxed his cars before us & for years, ‘* Will!” He looked in her eyes, and 
ul; and began to fret about the price he paid $ somehow afterward she could not forget the 
for his tapestries—and aunt chimed in with the glance. ‘No,” he answered, abstractedly, ‘for- 


old strain of servants’ extravagance, I won- 
dered what the count thought! 

William Elmer called on that same evening: 
how much he has improved by his year at the 
West! 1 will own that I dreaded his coming, 
these country swains appear so rustic in town; 
but I was truly proud of Will, he conversed with 
such good sense, such elegance. I was vexed 
though, that he looked amused when uncle boxed 
the boy’s ears. The count was only shocked. 

It is late at night, I ca, the farm house 
doors are shut, you are all asleep: 
angels watch over you. 

HELEN’S JOURNAL. 

Dear book, how frequently I wrote in your 
pages at home, our quiet home. I lived there. 
This is not life, this mere existence on the sur- 
face. 

A count has been here—a French count—has 
taken my hand—looked in my face. Well, what 
of that? 

Nothing. The count may go his ways. 

William Elmer has been here too: my old 
schoolmate and friend. No, not my friend now, 
he no longer cares for me, except 

Why need these dear parents choose a hus- 
band for me? Is it my fault if he loved once ?— 
if he left home on my account—if- 

How Elmer has improved! How manly he 
seemed to-night, what clear eyes he has—beside 
the muddy orbs of that count! How I keep 
thinking of Will’s eyes, recalling every glance— 
I don’t quite see what right he had to send such 
earnest glances. 

Vou, XXXIV.—18 


heaven's 


So prayeth Tunen, 








S give me, Miss Helen, but I think your count a 
§ villain—I think your cousin had better be vexed 
‘for an hour than wretched for years. If this 
3 Lafarge is a count, then I am 2 

“Then you are William the Conqueror,” 
laughed Helen, carelessly. 

Those clear, calm eyes met hers again; and 
she did not forget the glance. ‘It is very 
foolish,” she thought, ‘‘in Will, a mere country 
clerk, to be casting such glances; besides—he 
no longer cares for me. It is very foolish!” 
and yet she remembered them. 





Lan, May 1st. 

Drar Hitzx—We can spare you from home no 
longer, your mother is lonely. At some future 
time you may visit the city again, but now we 
are anxious to have you beneath our own roof 
once more. 

Have you seen enough of hollow splendor? 
We will find you some city friends, who, fine as 
; their outward surroundings may be, lead finey 
lives; whose outward splendor seems but a na- 
tural radiance from their true and noble selves. 

I do not like your count, with his interesting 
face and his soft fringes. Nelly, Nelly, we have 
not been unkind to you: can you doubt and for- 
sake us now in our old age? 

Dear child, come home to your 

Farner anp Moruanr. 
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New Yorx, April 3rd. 
Yes, pa, I am coming home; and oh, with 
such a glad heart! Dear, blessed home!—but 
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what if I own that your letter came too late, that 3 “Yes,” and a deeper than moonlight flashed 
my mind was made up already, my going only $ from his clear eyes—‘‘if we cannot be happy, 
delayed by: Swe can at least be useful, be true, good! Lam 

I mustn’t anticipate. We have had a nice 3 sick of this buying and selling; I will fit myself 
little family tempest to finish up the stormy {in the divinity school for better work; so good- 
week. They have fallen upon me with suspi- 3 bye, Helen!” 
cions, accusations, threats, till I am truly be- COW eit 7? 
wildered: what do you think? They say I have He waited an hour, and because of that hour 
stolen the heart of Leonora’s lover, crushed all $ Helen waited years; and now they are standing 
the fumlly hopes, blighted their lives, broken 3 again at the farm house door, in the moonlight, 
their hearts, and I know not what besides. Yes, $ and again they talk of “going,” for Helen was 
Lam coming home—believe it! married yesterday, and her husband’s parish 

And not alone. Now, pa, don’t call me fickle! $ lies six miles beyond the hill-side farm. 
Don’t drop your knitting work, mother. Cannot} What are they saying in the moonlight? 
you trust me, dears, as I trust you? He is so “Dear Will, you must preach economy: the 
ucble, so parish have been extravagant, good souls! in 

building us such a parsonage.” 

“Too fine is it, after your dreams of baronial 
halls?” 

“By-the-way, did I tell you the famous Count 
Lafarge was in States’ Prison for larceny ?” 

“T can believe that; but poor Leonora?” 

“The count never returned to her; and she 
has concluded at length to reward the constancy 
of an aged millionaire.” 

“You speak too coldly of such iniquity, dear!” 

“Tt is of such frequent recurrence, that is all! 
I often feel guilty at the way, in my thoughtless- 
ness, I used to ridicule the habits, while enjoying 
the hospitality of my uncle’s family.” 

‘And to think that you should come home, 
Nell, to find ‘Wintram THe ConquEror!’” 
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Vm a wicked girl to teaze you: my companion 
js not any ogre of a count, but plain William 
Elmer—who does not care for me now—and is, 
therefore, a much more agreeable companion 
than of old. 

Two days more, only two! and the door will 
fly open, and you'll find yourselves all smothered 
in kisses from TELE, 


Two weeks had passed. Helen was standing 
by the farm house door, in the moonlight. 

‘sAre you in earnest, Mr. Elmer, going so 
so0on—so soon?” 

“Yes—what then? It matters little where we 
abide, if we can but do our work in the world!” 

“Yet you sigh. Are you really going?” 
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BY ANGIE HARTLAND. 





Two only ones, two petted ones, yet cheerless ones were we 5 We have a precious infant, a first born, darling son, 

Long, long ago—but now we've learned how happy life can } And round him are our hearts entwined, as round an only 
be! i one! 

We've learned to love, we've learned to trust, our mutual $ And ever when we kneel in prayer, we thank our God in 
hopes are one, 3 Ueaven, 

And ever turns each heart to each, as dial to the sun. ‘ That to our namo and to our hearts this little gem was 

‘ given! 

We have two precious mothers—the loving, kind and true— § 

And in our daily path they walk, and watchful keep in 


$ 
: 
5 
view 


$ But we have laid him far away—his tender form doth rest 
Not in bis father’s yearning arms, nor in his mother’s breast. 


Our daily good, our holiest good—and in their hours of } Our Father gave us hopes and cares, and woman’s promised 


pe. 


prayer 3 lot, 
We know our names aro ever first: God bless them for their } But when we thought to clasp our babe, we asked—and he 
care! was not! 


We havo two sainted fathers, enthroned in bliss above, 
Who trained our steps through childish years in tenderness side— 


and love, For e’er he looked on earth’s sad scene the little one had 


4 His shrouded form was all we found—cold, breathless at our 
3 
; 

They bade us follow, a4 they went, their Heayenward, i died! 
: 
t 


homeward way— 
They watch our path—they love us still: God help us to 
obey! 


God, in Tis mercy took him Home—while unto us was given 
Sweet, blessed thoughts of a dear child, awaiting us in 
Heaven. 


CHARLOTTE. 
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BOLTON. 





Tun curtain of the Mannheim theatre had 3 
slowly fallen on the last scene of Cabal and 
Love. And now from every part of the vast: 
and brilliantly-lighted playhouse rose a rapture § 
of applause, such as those old walls had never 
ye-echoed before! There was a momentary ¢ 
hush when the favorite actor, Tflland, leading § 
the Louise of the play, answered the call of the 
delighted and enthusiastic audience; but as he 
and the beautiful girl, having bent in grateful 
acknowledgment, were about to disappear, the 
excitement and eager plaudits of the people 
again burst forth, and voices were everywhere 
heard demanding the name of the author! 

Iflland spoke not, but turning with a slight, 
yet significant gesture, he pointed to a private 
box near the stage, where a slender youth with 
flashing eyes and golden-brown hair swept back 
from a brow on which genius shone like a star, 
stood alone, his arms folded on his breast, and 
his lips wearing the smile of @ child under the 
enchantment of some fairy dream. 

“Schiller! Zs lebe Friedrich Schiller!” 

The ery originated with a group of students 
in the grey uniform - Duke Karl’s Academy 
at Stuttgard; they had*¥ecognized, in the solitary 
occupant of the private box, their old comrade, 
Friedrich Schiller, and with a joyous impulse 
they shouted his name aloud. In an instant a 
thousand voices had taken up the refrain, 

“Bs lebe—es lebe—long live Friedrich Schil- 
ler!” 

In one of the court boxes, overlooking that of 
the young poet, sat the Lady of Lengefeld, with 
her two fair daughters, Caroline and Charlotte. 
The mother and elder daughter were magnifi- 
cently arrayed, wearing their hair elaborately 
arranged and powdered according to the fashion 


of the time, but the girlish Charlotte was attired § 
with all the simplicity of a maiden whose foot- » 


steps had not yet crossed the threshold of the y 
gay world. Her robe of pale azure, of soft yets 
unpretending texture, fell in airy folds about § 
her graceful form, but the delicate throat and § 
rounded arms shone with no other ornament? 
than their own fairness. Her complexion was 
exquisitely pure and clear, and her hair, very 
dark and fine, was gathered in a rich knot at 
the back of her beautiful head, thus fully un- 


3 veiling the sweet lines of brow, cheek, and the 
; clear-cut profile. Her eyes were dark and ten- 
: : der—they were shining now with the light of 
® soul—a poetic soul kindled into new and radiant. 
: ; life by the eloquent thoughts to which she had 
: § just listened. Bending forward, with a quick, 
S impulsive movement, she swept aside the crim- 
\ son hangings, in whose shade—seeing yet un- 
:seen—she had sat during the play, and looked 
$ for the first time on the youthful poet. At that 
S moment his eye, uplifted, met her glance! A 
joyous premonition trembled through his heart 
3 —he knew that they must meet again—he be- 
‘held in that pure girl his destiny! 
; Forgotten now were all those weary years of 
§ exile from his dear Suabian land, where his boyish 
: heart poured itself out in one burning prayer: 
$ «In thine arms I cast myself, oh, German 
‘fatherland! Take him up who resigns for thee 
‘all the joys of love and home—take him up into 
’ thy great heart! And if thou canst not, if am 
powerless to accomplish the great work before 
me, grant me, fatherland, an early death in thy 
service, and deign to write on my lowly tomb: 
He dreamed of the true, of the excellent, and we 
bless him for his dreams! 

The weary past forgotten—a Hope, purer and 
sweeter and lovelier than life ever offered before, 
beckoned him on! 

‘+ Nun bin ich ein Dichter!’ murmured Schiller, 
bending his bright head before the people, while 
tears thrice blessed stood in his glorious eyes. 

The sun was just disappearing behind the 
‘blue, Franconian mountains,” leaving in his 
wake a train of rosy, golden-edged clouds, which 
seemed almost to color the soft, summer air with 
their own bright hues. Far across the valley, 
through which the winding Saale pursued its 
course of light and shadow, rose the grey towers 

of Lengefeld above the dark verdure of its an- 
‘elent Wald. From the gothic chapel near the 
‘castle the sweet evening chimes rang out their 

{ plaintive melody, melting into the influences of 
3 ‘ the hour, and softening each heart into a tender 
2° sadness 
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That resembled sorrow only, 
As the mist resembles the rain.” 


Many a time had Schiller wandered amid 
those seenes by the side of the gentle Charlotte, 
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to whose home he had been welcomed after his s 
triumph in Cabale und Liebe, but it was on the § 
summer eve of which we write that his love first § 


found voice, and Schiller tasted the sweetest ° 
draught ever held to mortal lips—the conscious- 


ness of love returned! 


“What then I felt—what sung—my memory hence 
From that wild moment would in yain invoke; 
Tt was the life of some discovered sense 
That in the heart’s divine emotion spoke; 
Long years imprisoned, and escaping thence 
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From every chain, the soul enchanted broke,’ 
And found a music in its own deep core, 
Its holiest, deepest deep, unguessed before. 


Like melody long hushed and lost in space, 
Back to its home the breathing spirit came: 
I looked, and saw upon that angel face 
The fair love circled with the modest shame; 
T heard (and Heaven descended on the place) 
Low whispered words a charmed truth proclaim— 
Save in thy choral hymns, oh, spirit-shore, 
Ne’er may I hear such thrilling sweetness more!” 


This exquisite souvenir, in “Die Begegnung,” 
bears the date of that summer evening. 


THE STORY OF A SUMMER’S DAY. 





BY CLARA AUGUSTA, 


*TWAS a quiet Summer afternoon, 
When over the hills trailed the robes of June; 
The clover billows tossed in the bree;e— 
And a thousand fairies sang in the trees, 
The bees were drowsy with fill of sweets, 
And refuge took from the fever’d heats 
In the lily’s cup, 
When it lifted up 
Its love and light to the tender sky, 
Close by the edge of the field of rye. 


There was a cottage rambling and brown, 

On the hillside west of the town; 

Apple trees shaded the low, old door, 

Flower breaths came from the green-hilled moor; 
And close by the step, a deep, cool well, 

Fringed with the trembling asphodel, 

Slept in its freshness so pure and divine, 

As to charm the bon vivant from his wine. 


A ragged wanderer, tall and grim, 
Came down the dusty road— 
Looking with wistful, hungry eyes 
Up to this sweet abode; 
He turned, at last, from the hot sand, 
And clambered up the rising land, 
Until, in pain, spent, and footsore, 
He stood before Dame Edith’s door. 
He raised his tattered cap to catch 
The cooling Western breeze, 
Which whispered *mid the lilac shrubs, 
Filled with the breath of ease; 
The sweat ran down his feverish cheeks, 
He wiped it off with gesture meek; 
And leaning on his oaken staff, 
He gazed out on the scene— 
The purple woods, the swelling hills, 
The high-heayed pastures green, 


Dame Edith, from her dairy door, 

Saw the poor wanderer’s Strength give o’er; 
She hastened out, and bade him come 

To rest within her “keeping room.” 

No velvet carpets met his tread, 

No silken curtains soothed his head, 

But boughs of fir and mountain spruce 
There twined above the mantle-piece, 


A sanded floor as white as snow, 
Curtains of muslin, drooping low 

O’er windows screened with holly-vine, 
And draperied rich with young woodbine 
A few rude drawings here and there, 
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A rustic lounge, an easy-chair; 
And on the rug a sleek, clean cat, 
Taking in peace her noontide nap. 
Dame Edith looped the curtain up, 
To woo the breath of lilac cups. 
She made the wanderer rest his limbs 
Tn the chintz rocking-chair, 
And brought a comb of ivory 
To smooth his tangled hair— 
And gave him milk, and cream—white bread, 
And new cheese, rich and rare. 


Fresh from the hills a gush of song, 
Broke through the window-bars— 
Chanting a tale of shipwrecked men, 
Who died ’mid broken spars— 
An ancient song of Love and Faith, 
Mixed with old fancies wild; 
The traveler left his nectar cup 
To see the singing child. 
Unknowing that a str: was within the house, 
The little maid now 
“Oh, mother, dearest, see the flowers 
Tye bronght from Gowrie Linn!” 
She stopped—a bright blush broke the snow 
Upon the whiteness of her brow. 
“Your pardon, sir; I knew it not, 
A guest was in our favored cot.” 


The stranger looked; the vision bright 
Which burst upon him chained his sight. 
Scarce nineteen rosy-bosomed years 
Had crowned her with their smiles and tears! 
Hair like the sunlight on the brook, 
Eyes in whose depths you scarce dared look— 
Lest their pure, beaming innocence 
Should deem you vile, and flee from hence. 
She stood there, timid as a fawn, 
Her graceful dress of snowy lawn 
Falling unto her feet. 

Mier little hands crossed on her breast, 
Her very look and smile unrest; 
Her lips just parted, like the bliss 
Of two red rose-buds wheu they kiss, 
The stranger said, uncouth enough, 
In truth his voice was stern and gruff— 
“Sit down, my lass; a beggar man 
Can place all courtesies at ban. 
This good dame here has fed me well, 

I scarce can tell me why 
So much of kindness should be shown 

To such a lout as I!” 
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“Dear sir,” the maiden said, “we know 
That God is God to all below; 
He made us all from humble clay— 
Why should we spurn the poor away? 
The beggar’s soul may be as pure, 
His heart as true and good, 
As young Duke Athrel’s of the Birk— 
That prince of gentle blood!” 


As I live, mother, the fine coursers wait— 
Ha! ha! they dash in at our little gate! 
What means it, mother?” 


Ah, gentle maid, the sentence was undone; 

The courtly horsemen riding one by one— 

Their rich-plumed hats held in their noble hands, 
Waiting Duke Athrel’s pleasurable commands, 

The kingliest cavalier among them all, 

The prince, alike in tented field, or hall, 

Sprang from his steed, and sought fair Elva’s side— 
“Maiden,” said he, “I come to claim my bride. 


“Wal” cried the stranger—* you may say it; 
From lips like thine, 
The veriest treason seems divine! 

Maiden, I’m lowly, you that fact can see, 


Say! la a ea lik ” “Frow?? Elva said; her color came and went 
ay! would you wed yourself to one like me 


Like the red sunset on the hills of Brent; 
“T promised am to one both good and true, 
My heart is his—I may not look at you.” 


“Sir, *tis a strange inquiry—passing strange— 
But I will e’en reply— 

I'd marry Love whether in hut or grange, 
Cottage, or palace high! 

The King might woo me with his lily hand— 

The noblest man in all this favored land— 

But not my hand without my heart should go; 

Good, sir, pray let me pass, I will it so!” 


“But Iam Duke of Athrel; gems of gold 
Shall be for thee—diamonds thy bosom fold! 
That brow so white, with regal beauty set, 
Will well become a Duchess’ coronet!” 


“Go, my Lord Duke, I cannot be for thee; 

T love another, humble though he be! 

Not for the wealth of all the King’s estate, 
Would I exchange with thee my happy fate!” 


“Stay, maiden; I had heard that in this shire 

None were so fair as she who dwelleth here!— 

I thought me I would like this girl to see— 

I came, I saw, and lost my heart to thee! 

Elya, wilt thou walk with me through this life, 
And share my poverty?” 


The proud Duke smiled, and cast his helmet down 
Upon the lilac bushes, bare and brown— 
“Hlva,” he said, “look well upon my brow, 


pee Tell me if thou hast seen this face ere now?” 
He took her hand, looking into her eyes 


He read his blessed fate— 
The god of Happiness came near and oped 
Love’s crystal-paneled gate! 
Her bosom throbbed, she blushed, and looked adown 
Her sweet face shrouded in her tresses brown. 
Harold, the stranger, knew her thoughts, 
His life was blest! 
He took her strongly to his stalwart breast. 
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She gazed; her soul seemed to go forth to look, 
She nearer drew—one searching gaze she took— 
“Great Heaven! my wandering Harold! can it be? 
No, no; Duke Athrel, thou canst not be he!” 


“Warold, the wanderer, and the Duke are one! 
Fair Elva, by a beggar wert thou won— 
Wilt thou refuse? lift up thy drooping head—' 
Wilt thou refuse with royalty to wed?” 
His proud lips touched her radiant, rosy mouth— 
His blood was fervid like his native South— 
He at Love's portal drank life’s richness in, 
And wondered if such love could be a sin! 
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One morning in the glorious Autumn time, 
‘The bells of Loch-Vern rang a bridal chime! 
The grim cathedral oped its ponderous doors, 
And gave to happy feet its sacred floors, 
Blushing, fair Hlva leaned on Athrel’s arm, 
Her step, her blush, her very look a charm, 
The priest in gown and surplice blest the rite, 
And asked the blessing of the God of light. 
And Elva, now a Duchess, velvet-robed, 

Is to her husband all he wished or sought; 
She gives to all his vassals free and glad; 

Tier life and hope with his brave heart unsought, 
Their lives two rivers joined in harmony, 
To flow together to the Shoreless Sea. 


Days passed, 
He went away, although Dame Edith strove 
To keep him at the sid his new love; 
In vain; he said his destiny decreed, 

Ife must away, 
But at the dawning of next Christi day 
He’d come again to smell the new-mown hay. 
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The morn of Christi day broke o’er the earth, 
Its advent welcomed by the bird’s rich mirth; 
Young Elva woke from sleep; a clarion horn 
Sounded adown the hills of blooming thorn! 
The royal trumpets blew a shrilly blast, 
And down the road Duke Athrel’s train spurned fast. 


* 





“Oh, mother, see the scarfs and helmets bright! 
Look, mother! is it not a fair, brave sight? 

See! quickly! see, they wind at the steep hill 
Leading around the pond of Kellie’s mill— 
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Hap fate but cast thy lot on earth 
In some low yale like mine; 

I would havo clung unto thy side 
Like ivy to a vine: 

But now, alas! our fortunes are 
Too wide apart for me; 

I can but cherish in my heart 
Grief’s bitter tears for thee. 


The pangs which on my heart now prey 
No human soul shall know; 
No murmurings shall e’er reveal 
My hopelessness of woe; 
Nor shall one sigh of mine through life, 
My utter misery tell, 
While I can know *twould wound the heart 
Of one I love so well. ase 
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BY MRS. BEULAH C. HIRST. 
CHAPTER I. ; shore. They narrated wild adventures of the 

Many years ago, on a wild, desolate part of } 3 hardy fishermen—the wreckers of the coast— 
the sea-beaten coast of New Jersey, stood the $i in their earnest endeavors to save human life, 
humble home of George Clayton. He wis young, a in subdued tones described the morning 
poor and unlearned; but so handsome, indus-§ walk along the beach, when the winds were 
tvious and honest, that when he won the heart § calm and the waves had subsided, and naught 
of a noted beauty—a wealthy farmer’s daughter § ; was left to tell the tale of death, save the shat- 
of the mainland, people were not surprised, even § tered fragments of some ill-fated vessel, and the 
though Sarah Wallace was known to be proud § 3 bodies lying stark and ghastly beneath the sun’s 
and ambitious. bright rays, far up on the strand, where the re- 

George had been a sailor, but when a fair, $ ceding waves had left them. 
young wife lighted his home with the joy of her § The last prayer in exeny: heart that night was, 
presence, he abandoned his profession. Still re- 3 3 God help the mariner,” as each remembered 
taining a fondness for the sea, he left the main- how many friends and neighbors whom they 
Jand and built a cottage on the waste, sandy * toveds were out upon the stormy ocean. 
beach, where the waves broke in wild, musical $ But in a home nearer the scene of danger, no 
tumult near his door. Fish, oysters, terrapins, } prayer was rising for those in peril. The storm 
and game abounded in the vicinity, the capture } that raged without, and sent the voice of the 
of which afforded him ample and remunerative ; angry sea far over the land, was mocked by a 
employment. The beach was thinly inhabited, : gust of human passion in the rebellious heart of 
and only by those, who, like George, drew their Sarah Clayton. Some rival had outshone her in 
little incomes from the depths of the waters. $ dress, and the paltry love of display had raised 

Here the fond, young husband brought his} a mighty tumult in Sarah’s heart, which, with 
wife, anticipating joy, peace, and content in the } most unwomanly speech, she vented on her un- 
society of the beloved one; but soon found, to § offending husband. fe listened long in silence 
his sorrow, that love had not extinguished into her reproaches and lamentations over his 
his wife’s heart her natural pride, ambition, and $ poverty, and then endeavored to pacify her by 
vanity, the fatal plants of bitterness which no $ promising, that if hard, unremitting labor could 
earthly power could pluck out by their roots. 3 give her the objects which she coveted, she 

Years had passed since he carried her to his { should have them. 
ocean home, and a lovely daughter made the $ : “But, Sarah,” added he, ‘“‘you know in this 
rude walls musical with her childish glee. But’ $ season of the year I cannot make money by my 
Sarah still continued fretful and capricious, $ calling. Only wait until summer comes, and you 
dviving peace and joy from the fireside in vain $ 3 $ shall have silks and gaudy trappings, ShOn eS I 
longings after unattainable wealth. ; toil without bread to give them to you.” 

A wild, fearful storm was sweeping over the} ‘You always say that,” retorted the angry 
coast, lashing the angry sea into furious rage, ¢ woman; “you have promised me a dozen times 
dashing it with mighty force upon the unresist- {that I should have them. When did you ever 
ing land, with the sound of many thunders. On? : keep your promise? Never! Nor will you now. 
the distant mainland, Christians prayed for those ? I might have them as well as others, only you 
“who go down to the deep in ships,” and human ’ are so precious honest: how many goods have 
hearts shuddered in anticipation of the fearful $ s you picked up from wrecked vessels which you 
news the morrow might bring of danger, ship- $ ; might have kept, but for your foolish scruples? 
wreck and death. They gathered around warm $ Margaret Green’s husband is not so particular, 
firesides, and told sad tales of nights like this, }so she and her family ride over me and mine 
when weary mariners, so near their haven, were 3 with fine airs which crush us. Are we always 
caught up by treacherous winds and seas, and$to live in this way? Is Alice, with all her 
tossed and torn in utter helplessness; then $ beauty, to grow into womanhood nothing but a 
He PSS cold, and lifeless on the sandy } poor fisherman’s daughter—with her pretty face 
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burned by toil and exposure in the sun, and her } 
slender figure bundled up in linsey-woolsey? § 
Tell me. Don’t sit there, with your head down 
groaning over the truth; but look up like a man, 
and answer my question! Is this to be my 
daughter's fate?” 

“God help me! God help me! 
fault!’ moaned the tortured man. 

“Help yourself,” replied the wife. ‘That is 
the way to get rich; and not by sitting there, 
erying and calling for help, like a whipped baby. 
And let me tell you, George Clayton, if you do 
not make money by some means, I will; for I 
will have it! If Iwas such a fool as to throw 
away my youth and beauty on a poor fellow who 
had nothing but good looks to recommend him, 
I have learned better since. My father told me 
how it would be, and you know how unwillingly 
he permitted our marriage, assuring me, in plain 
words, if I wedded a beggar, I should abide by 
my choice, for not a dollar of his should assist 
me. Love cannot feed on air, nor will it stay in 
a proud heart for one who brings that heart to 
poverty and shame, 


wre. 


It is not my 


In the distant city, they 
tell me, my beauty would have won me a rich 
husband, and I am resolved my daughter shall 
not throw herself away as I have done. If you 
cannot dress us decently, and give her, as she 
grows up, means to equal the people on the 
mainland, I will take her to the city, although 
I walk every step of the way, and beg my bread 
from door to door. You know I will do what I 
say, and 1] warn you so that you may set to work 
as soon as possible, unless you choose to part } 
with the wife and daughter you profess to love ” 

“What, Sarah, would you take my child from 
me because I am poor?” asked the husband, 
cowed by his wife’s violence. 

‘Aye, that I would!” exclaimed she; ‘and 
do her thus a kindly deed. My Alice shall be a 
lady, though I die for it. She shall not live 
another year in this beggarly way.” 

ee be careful what you say. A dozen 
times you have urged me to the verge of mad- 
ness by your ceaseless reproaches. Heaven 
knows, I would give you my heart’s blood could 
I coin it into gold. I have lived, and I hoped: 
to die, an honest man; but if you will have $ 
wealth, I suppose I must get it, honestly if ins 
can, or, if not, why then I must even take a$ 
troubled conscience, or an unhappy home.” 
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Just then a beautiful child appeared in the 
doorway of an adjoining apartment, and glancing 
inquiringly from one to the other, she saw George 
wipe away the tears which had been called up by 
his wife’s reproaches. Ina second her little bare 
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feet pattered over the floor, and springing on his 5 
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knee, she clasped her arms around his neck, and 
nestled her head, with its wealth of sunny curls, 
beside his tear-stained and sunburned face. 

‘Papa, dear papa, what makes youcry? Has 
any one hurt my papa?” exclaimed the innocent 
child. 

He drew her more closely to him, and mutely 
kissed her. 

“What makes you cry?” persisted Alice; 
‘‘mamma loves you, and Alice loves you. Don’t 
ery, dear papa.” 

George’s tears flowed afresh, and the child 
turned with a troubled glance to her mother. 

‘Mamma, why does papa cry?” asked she. 
“Has he been naughty, as Alice sometimes is?” 

“Yes, darling; he has not loved Alice as he 
ought, and mamma scolded him.” 2 


“Not loved Alice!” cried the child. ‘Oh, 
papa!” and she burst into tears. 
“Sarah, beware!” said George, angrily. 


“Poison not her young mind.” 

“Tf you love her, prove it,”’ retorted Sarah. 
‘Once you professed to love me, but you have 
given no evidence of it. Look at that pretty 
face! Is this hut a kit place for such beauty?” 

A heavy knock at the door prevented a reply, 
and George answered the rude summons by 
opening it. He started back in surprise at be- 
holding two strangers on the threshold. 

“Shelter for the love of heaven!” cried one 
of them. 

“Bnter, and welcome,” responded George, 
heartily, as the wild wind and rain swept 
through the partly opened door, plainly ex- 
posing the violence of the storm without. 

They staggered in, telling by their pale, worn 
faces, tattered garments, and feeble footsteps, a 
tale of suffering and danger, quickly read by 
Clayton’s practiced eyes. 

‘What! is there a ship ashore?” asked he, as 
he placed them beside the fire 

“Aye! what craft could live in a storm like 
this?” replied the sailor. ‘The Sea Gull was 
as staunch as any ship that rode the waves; but 
nothing now remains, except her shattered hull 
on the bar below. But by my faith, Lewis looks 
as faint as a woman. No wonder: we had a 
rough time beating about among the breakers. 
I thought we should scarcely reach the shore 
alive, for what with the trunks, bales, boxes, 
and the like, floating around and tossing against 
us, we were sadly bruised and mangled. Look 
at that foot: it will take many weeks, and good 
nursing, to make it fit to bear my weight again.” 

“Bring some brandy, Sarah, and plenty of 
blankets,” cried George. “Comrade,” continued 
he, turning to the more hardy sailor, “1 will 
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attend to your wants directly; but as your friend » “None near enough,” said George. ‘About 

seenis sinking, we will at him first.” 3 two miles up the shore are several families—all 
“Aye, do,” replied the bluff sailor; ‘Lewis! the men good wreckers. If you had fired signal 

is young and somewhat delicate; yet he made a guns when your ship struck, they would haye 

good officér—he was our second mate. It will $ hastened to your assistance.” 

be better to let me get thoroughly warm before} «There is no light on this shore to warn us 


; é § : ‘ 
my crushed foot be disturbed.” sof danger,” returned the sailor; ‘‘and we did 
Brandy, mixed with hot water, was adminis- { not know ourselves so near a bar until we struck, 


tered to Lewis, who seemed completely ex-$ Before the guns could be reached, the sea wash- 
hausted; his wounds were dressed, his bruises {ing over us, wet the ammunition. It is a bad 
bathed, his hands and feet warmed, and chafed; $night for a man to venture forth alone in such 
and a bed made for him on a settee, where he $a place as this; but you will be amply rewarded. 
was closely wrapped in blankets. Under the’ The captain carries a small fortune in a belt 
kind care of Sarah and her husband, the flag- $ about his waist.” 

ging current of life reanimated the sailor’s frame, 3 Sarah’s eyes gleamed, as she quickly glanced 


and he soon became able to thank them for their 2 toward her husband. 


§ 


hospitality. $ “If he was badly hurt, he may be dead by 

Meanwhile the more sturdy seaman had swal-$ this time,” said she. ‘‘Iowever, George, you 
lowed a glass of the hot liquor which Sarah gave shad better go see what can be done for him. 
him, and had drawn around him a thick blanket, $ Here is a lantern; but first, come up stairs and 
and, seated close to the fire, patiently awaited § put on your pilot coat, woollen comforter and 











their ministrations to his comfort. 5 mittens.” 
When Lewis revived, George turned to his$ She led the way, and he followed her to an 
other guest. $ upper room. 
“You are also an officer, I judge?” said he, | “George,” said she, huskily, “if that man is 
‘ 


as he bandaged the bruised foot. \ still alive, he is probably insensible; if dead, he 
“I was first mate of the Sea Gull,” returned } can tell no tales; dead or alive—secure that 
the man. $ money.” 
Ss 
‘Your shipmates—where are they?” asked} “What! steal?” cried George. 
George, when he had completed his task. “You might as well have it as another,” re- 
“All lost, poor fellows!” replied the mate;% turned she. “If he still lives, he may not re- 
S J 
‘‘hut the captain is still alive, and we promised § cover from his injuries; if dead, he will not need 
to send him aid if we could obtain it. We left $it. If you do not get it, these men will; and 
: 3 : 
him on the sand some distance down the shore 3 they are nought to him. Have courage, man! 
beneath a group of trees. You will look to him, ’ Remember your wife and child! I have pro- 
comrade, will you not?” ‘ mised you we will not inhabit this begearly hut 
“Certainly,” returned George: “but how {another year, and you well know I will fulllfi 
came it that only the chief officers of the } my threat.” 
wreck escaped? You surely did not desert your $ George turned away with a moody brow and 
ship?” compressed lips. 
$ 
“Not we,” replied the sailor, quickly. ‘‘When’ When he went down into the room below, he 
the yessel first struck, the dastardly crew rushed } found Alice standing beside the mate’s chair, 
‘ 
for the boats, leaving their officers to shift for : while his large hand stroked her ringlets. 
themselves. Both boats were swamped when } “By my faith, comrade,” said he, ‘you must 
they had scarcely left the ship, and the poor § have stolen a mermaid’s daughter, or some 
wretches were drowned. The captain, Lewis, ‘queen’s child. This is too rare a creature for 
and I, lashed ourselyes to a spar, and were} a fisherman’s dwelling. What is your name, 
safely washed ashore, though we received many i pretty one?” 
hard knocks from the floating cargo around. $ ‘* Alice Clayton,” replied the child; ‘but papa 
When we reached firm land, we cut ourselves ’ calls me Lilly.” 
loose from the spar, and sought shelter. Lewis } “Aptly named, pet,” returned the mate. 
and the captain were so weak, I had to assist é ‘Well, friend,” continued he, turning toward 
eee Fae as we groped our way along the ° Clayton, who was busy with his lantern, «T 
sand. At last the captain could hold out no‘ wish you luck for this fair daughter’s sake. 
longer, and we left him, promising to send Such a picture should have a golden frame.” 
assistance. Are there any men in the neigh- “Tt shall,” murmured George, inwardly, as 
borhood to go with you to his rescue?” : he caught her up and kissed her. Then quickly 
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disengaging himself, he seized his lantern and 
dashed out into the darkness. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Tue fury of the storm was sufficient to appal 
the stoutest heart. The waves leaped on high, 
chasing each other in mad career, until they 
broke with mighty moan upon the shore. The 
fierce wind swept over the unprotected coast 
with fearful violence, its deep diapason mingling 
with the sublime music of the mighty ocean, 
whose every voice was abroad upon the tempest. 

George Clayton heeded neither wind, nor wave, 
nor sounding voice of storm. His heart was full 
of one thought, one hope, one firm resolye—to 
obtain gold, and at once, even at the price of 
crime. 

George was naturally honest, and inclined to 
do good; one thing, however, he lacked—strength 
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¢ words of the sailor seemed to testify to Sarah’s 
‘ assertion, that beauty needed the protection and 
embellishment of gold; and with the last remnant 
of honest resistance overcome, George went forth, 
determined, desperate and reckless. 

After her husband’s departure, Sarah carried 
Alice back to her bed, and having sat by her 
until'the child fell asleep, returned to the other 
$ apartment and busied herseif, nervously in pre- 
‘ paring food for her guests, clearing away the 
$ dishes when they were satisfied, and arranging 
everything in the room until there was no farther 
excuse for exertion. 

Then she sat down by the fireside, and gazed 
§ thoughtfully at the flame. The mate had made 
several remarks to her, while she was employed, 
and receiving short replies, left her to her ab- 
straction. Now, however, the entire comfort 
‘which surrounded him turned his thoughts to 
’ his less fortunate brother officer. 
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of mind. Unstable and impulsive, he had always 3 “Tf the captain were only here,” said he, re- 
yielded to Sarah’s great force of character until ; gretfully, “I feel restless while he is still ex- 
it obtained complete mastery oyer him. Had $ posed to the furious storm.” 

that influence been exerted for good, he had re- 8 Before she could reply, the door was rudely 
mained a true and upright man. But Sarah § thrown open, and George Clayton rushed in, 
coveted finery, and her impatient pride irritated $ pale, breathless, his eyes starting from their 
her naturally imperious temper, which was con- $ sockets, his whole manner betraying intense ex- 


stantly visited on her husband in tears, re- 
proaches, and threats. Her mind was so com- 
pletely filled with the desire for wealth, that it 
became a passion of her strong nature—a com- 
plete monomania, overpowering all sense of 
integrity. 

The memory of the indulgence which gratified 
her every whim in her father’s house, and readily 
opened his full purse at her request, made her 
look backward with longing eyes to those times, 
when arrayed in costly attire, she swept about 
among her companions, the acknowledged beauty 
and belle of her sphere. 

She could not recall those luxurious days; but 
she sighed for their gay trappings, and as her 
daughter grew in years, with promise of rare 
beauty, Sarah waxed impatient to surround her 
with the wealth that had embellished her own 
youthful reign. 

Sarah Clayton was not to be checked by aught 
that impeded her will, and daily, for weeks, 
months and years, she urged her husband by 
every argument woman’s ready wit suggested, 
with every appeal to which his feelings were 
sensitive, to procure gold to minister to her 
vanity by any means that might present them- 
selves, were they honest or otherwise. 

His ductile mind had gradually yielded to her 
power, and on the night our story opens her 
vituperations goaded him to madness. The 
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$ citement. 
$ Sarah and the mate sprang forth in alarm. 
$ Wounded as he was, Lewis arose in anxious fear. 
s “The captain—have you found him?” ex- 
’ claimed both sailors in a breath. 

$ No! replied George, hoarsely, ‘*I went first 
8 to the group of trees to which you directed me, 
‘ but he was not there. I searched far and wide, 
; and finally concluded he must have strayed into 
\ the sea.” 

‘ Tam not afraid of that,” returned the mate, 
‘ “he was too far beyond the surf when we left 
; him; and even in the darkness the whiteness of 
‘ the breakers would warn him to keep away.” 

{ «He may have been so injured about the head 
‘as to have affected his senses, and thus have 
unconsciously rushed into danger,” remarked 
; George. 

§ ‘Not so,” returned the mate, ‘‘he said he was 
; only injured about the lower limbs, which made 
: 

: 

; 
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walking so painful that he surely would not 
voluntarily remove from the spot where he knew 
we would seek him,” 

“He was not there, that is all I know about 
it,” said George, abruptly. 

“What frightened you so, comrade?” queried 
the mate. ‘When you rushed in you looked as 
if a legion of fiends were chasing you.” 

“No jesting at my expense, if you please!” 
exclaimed George, glaring angrily at him. 
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“J do not understand you,” said the mate, in 
surprise, ‘‘going out into the storm has hada 
strange effect on you. Your look, voice, and 
manner are vastly different from what they 
were.” 

“Ah, do you think so?” returned George, 
with a forced laugh. ‘It is all excitement and 
anxiety. I have seen many shipwrecks, but 
they are always terrible to me. And a hunt on 
the beach, at midnight, alone, and in such a 
storm as this, for the body of one who may proye 
living or dead—you know not which—and the 
knowledge that a dozen corpses are floating near 
you, which, when the sun went down, were hale, 
hearty, living men, is enough to shake the 
nerves of the bravest man.” 

“True sir, true,” exclaimed the mate, ‘for- 
give my rude thoughtlessness; but [ am troubled 
God help him! Iam sorry 
that L left him! It was his desire, however, and 
we could do no good by remaining. Heaven 
forbid that after escaping such peril by sea, he 
should die on land, so near a shelter. He was a 
good officer, and an honest man. May all good 
angels guard him, for a fair, young wife would 
mourn his death, and a lovely child be rendered 
fatherless!” 

“Wife and child!” cried George, starting up, 
trembling with emotion. 

“Aye, sir, a wife as fair as yours, and a child 
that would almost rival yon sleeping cherub,” 
returned the mate. 

“God help them!” exclaimed George, with a 
groan. 

Sarah sat pale and silent—a look of horror in 
her large, black eyes. 

“Tet us make another attempt to save him for 
their sakes,” said the mate. ‘My poor, mangled 
foot will make slow progress; but I cannot sit 
here, by this warm fireside, while he lies, dying, 
perhaps, out in the cold. Nay, Lewis,” con- 
tinued he, as the latter attempted to rise, “you 
cannot go. Why, boy, your strength would not 
withstand a single puff of the blast without; you 
were almost gone when you reached this place, 
and inust stay where you are; but you, comrade,” 
turning to George, ‘you will go?” 

‘Tt is useless,” replied Clayton. 
carefully. 

«Let us try,” persisted the mate. 

George arose and procured a great coat for 
the sailor, and relighted the lantern. They went 
forth and searched long and carefully for the 
missing man, until his faithful officer, at last 
admitted farther effort was useless. 

They returned, despondingly, and after warm- 
ing and drying themselves, George led his guests 


about the captain. 
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} into an upper chamber, where a soft, warm bed 
$ soon lulled their weary limbs to rest. 

’ George and Sarah retired to their own bed- 
room on the ground floor. Scarcely were they 
} alone, when he drew from his pocket a heavy 
; belt, and threw it toward his wife. 

: «There, madam, is the gold you coveted, for 
s which you made my house a place of torment, 
and which I haye sold my soul to win!” said he, 
‘ with fierce bitterness. 

: “Oh, George, you did not—you could not— 
murder!” exclaimed the wife, in agony. 

: “Heaven knows I did not intend to kill 
3 him,” returned George, “I found him, as I 
’ expected, insensible, and had nearly withdrawn 
the belt, when he revived, and caught me by 
$the throat with a strong grasp. 1 struggled to 
$release myself, and in the effort clutched him 
* by the throat. As I tightened my grasp, his 
relaxed, and he lay lifeless—dead—hefore me. 
I seized the belt, secured it, and ran homeward. 
I soon remembered that the morrow must expose 
all, and I hastened back and dragged the poor 
$ fellow down to the sea, and as the waves receded, 
threw him in among them! ‘Then, frightened at 
my own crime, L ran homeward with all speed; 
ever and anon cowering in terror, as, in the 
darkness, the white crests of the breakers 
gleamed, like accusing ghosts. Madam, I hope 
your gold will give you pleasure: it is dearly 
bought, at the price of a soul.” 

“Oh, George! George!” cried the woman, “I 
meant not this. I never dreamed of murder. 
How could you? How could you?” 

‘Woman, be silent!” exclaimed George, 
fiercely. ‘*Would you hang me?” 

She sprang up in fear. He had never before 
addressed her so harshly. 

“Sit down, madam,” said he, mournfully, “I 
will not harm you. I am not a murderer in 
heart, though my hand is stained with innocent 
blood.” 

“Oh, George! George!” 

“You would have your gay trappings,” con- 
tinued he, ‘‘and I was goaded on to get them as 
best I could. Woman is said to inculcate all 
good, <A wife, they say, is a man’s best safe- 
guard. Have you been such to me? Never! 
my love for you has ruined me—poor, weak fool 
that I am—but yesterday, an honest man; now, 
a thief, a murderer!” 

“Dear George,” said Sarah, soothingly, ‘try 
to calm yourself; you will awaken Alice.” 

“Poor Alice!” exclaimed he, ‘*would she had 
‘ died in her cradle, rather than by her beauty 
‘have rendered herself a tool for others, to urge 
‘her father on io crime. Alas! I have placed a 
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gulf between me and my sinless child over which 3 gallant ship lay shattered on their dangerous 
I can never pass. How will her very purity $ coast, and suffering strangers required their aid? 
accuse me? As for you, Sarah, you are leagued ; When they heard the errand on which George 
with me in crime, and stand before heayen as {and his companion were bent, they volunteered 
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guilty as myself.” 3 their assistance, and urged the mate to forbear 
“Spare me! spare me!” cried the wretched : using his mangled foot, assuring him they could 
woman. $ do all that was possible; but his anxiety prompted 


‘<I loved you, Sarah, and my soul was in your : him to go with them at any hazard of pain to 
keeping,” said he, unheeding her; “how will $ himself. 
you answer for the charge? This man, they 3 They manufactured rude crutches for him, and 
say, had also a wife and child—poor, perhaps, 3 set out on their search. ‘They first visited the 
and dependent on him for bread.” 5 group of trees where the captain had heen left, 

He paced the room for a long time in silent : with a faint hope that, if alive, he might have 
agony. Sarah’s iron will soon composed her S returned thither. He was not there; but a neck- 
troubled spirit, and led her to subdue her hus- } cloth was found, which, the mate declared, the 
band’s agitation. missing man wore on the previous day. They 

“George,” said she, firmly, I am sorry for $ now pursued their search inland through the 
this thing; I would be content to live and $ low undergrowth, and down the beach until the 
die a beggar, could I undo it. I would freely ; inlet barred farther progress in that direction. 
give my life, would that avail; but regrets are ’ They next sought the strand, which was strewn 
useless! We must look to the consequences. If ; with articles from the wreck, which the waves 
discovered, you know the penalty. Your man- had washed far up on the shore. 
ner has already excited attention, and when the Packages, and hampers of goods, with beds, 
captain’s body is found, and his belt missed, you § chairs, trunks, and articles of clothing, were 
will need all your self-possession to evade sus-} scattered far and wide. The fishermen drew 
picion. For my sake, for your child’s sake, } them up beyond the tide-mark, and left them 
here, until the wreck-master should come from 
he mainland to take charge of them. 

They had not walked far, when the sight of a 
human figure, lying on the sand, made their 
hearts throb, and their steps quicken. 

When they drew nearer, they perceived it was 
a sailor from the hapless wreck. He lay pale, 
cold, lifeless, with his open eyes staring full at 
the sun, which no longer had power to subdue 
their stony gaze. They knelt beside him, put 
aside his clothing, and felt above his heart. It 
had ceased to beat, as the unblanching eyes fore- 
warned them. Carefully covering his face, two 
of them bore the corpse along, as they continued 
their search. 

They soon found another dead body, which 
was taken in charge as the first had been. 

They passed the spot where the vessel had 
struck, and where her shattered hull was still 
visible. She lay some distance from the shore, 
on a low sand-bar, whose presence was only in- 
dicated by the breakers foaming above it. 

“My poor Sea Gull!” exclaimed the mate. 
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compose yourself, that you may be better pre- 
pared to guard yourself to-morrow.” 

“TI cannot undo it now,” returned George, 
«sq I will brave it out. But oh, how gladly 
would I exchange places with that poor corpse 
floating in the deep, could I wash my hands of 
this deed!” 

Sarah carefully concealed the ill-gotten trea- 
sure, and persuaded her husband to take an 
opiate, which soon induced sleep, and soothed 
his excited nerves for the morrow’s trials. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Tarp sun arose, bright and clear. The wayes 
still roared in angry tumult, and the wind blew 
violently. Clayton appeared before his guests, 
calm as marble. All trace of the last night’s 
excitement had vanished, and his manner was 
grave even to sternness. 

At an early hour George and the mate set out 
again in search of the captain, or his dead bedy, 
as the case might prove. At the door they were 
met by a party of men—bluff, hardy fishermen, 
ever ready to assist the suffering—who had done { “It grieves me as much to see her tossed and 
more deeds of true heroism, without fame or? torn upon yonder bar, as though she were a 
reward, than many a hero, whose name filled the $ living friend in peril. How often have I stood 
world, could boast of. Often had they risked S upon her deck, and laughed to see her pass her 
their lives to rescue those in danger, whose only : fellows with the swiftness of an eagle! But I 
claim upon them was the tie of humanity. ‘shall do so no more; and if I can only find her 

‘They had come down to see if the storm had ’ brave commander alive and safe, I'll whistle all 
swept harmlessly by, or whether, again, some : other care down the wind.’ 
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Pursuing their course, they found anothers 
body, likewise that of a sailor. This corpse was 
borne along as the others had been. As the men 
kept on their course with their heavy burthens, 
they still sought for some trace of the captain. 
They reached Clayton’s cottage, however, with- § 
out finding any, and laying the dead bodies in 
an outhouse, despatshed one of their number for 
the wreck-master and coroner; while the others $ 
pursued their search along the shore above. 
They returned at noon, after haying visited, 
every part of the beach, without success. 

Early in the afternoon the wreck-master 
arrived, bringing with him the coroner and a 
number of trusty assistants, They gathered up 
all the valuables from the wreck, and put them 
in a place of safety, there to remain until the 
wreck-master should receive directions from the 
underwriters in New York. 

The bodies were taken charge of by the coro- 
ner, and remoyed to the mainland for burial; it 
being customary to carry them a great distance, 
if necessary, to secure them Christian burial, 
among those who met a more peaceful death. 

The first mate was disconsolate and troubled 
in mind. He ate nothing, and remained out on 
the strand, even when strongly advised to retire ¢ 
to Clayton’s house and rest. He watched George 
with a lynx eye, which the latter did not fail to 
perceive, although he affected not to notice it. 

Early next morning messengers were de- 
spatched to a neighboring beach, to learn if the 
captain’s body had floated thither. It had not 
been seen, although several sailors had been 
found and remoyed for burial. 

Lewis had partially recovered from his in- 
juries, and the first mate engaged a fisherman $ 
to conyey them to the mainland. 

“Why does not Clayton take you?” asked the 
man. ‘‘He has a good boat, and is one of the 
most obliging men on the beach.” 

“You rate him highly then?” returned the $ 
mate, inquiringly. 

“Yes, that I do,” replied the man, frankly 
“George Clayton is one of the best, most tem- $ 
perate, upright men in this county. He has 
never been known to do an ill deed. Why, sir, 
the wreck-master always gives him preference 
above all others, where valuables are to be 
guarded.” 

“He is above suspicion, then?” asked the 
mate. 

“To be sure he is,” bluntly returned the man; 
‘and I pity the man that hints otherwise among 
his comrades, who love and respect him.” 

The mate said no more, but returned to Clay- 
ton’s to prepare his brother officer for remoyal. 
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“Tt may be; Lewis,” said he, after he related 

; his conversation with the fisherman, ‘that Clay- 
ton is innocent of the captain’s disappearance. 
i L hope he is; still, I strongly suspect him. His 
; words, manner, and appearance that night, were 
s very suspicious; and I fear our friend has been 
: foully dealt with. However, time will show. I 
will try to suspend opinion until we find him, or 
: his body. I cannot bear to stay under a man’s 
8 S roof, when I doubt his integrity, and on the main- 
land we shall hear more readily from distant 
} points of the coast should the captain be found.” 

“Tf his body is discovered rifled of his belt, 
will you denounce Clayton?” asked Lewis. 

‘*Not unless I have positive proof of his guilt,” 
replied the mate. ‘He stands high in public 
opinion, and nothing short of clear causes for 
conviction will fasten the crime upon him. If I 
cannot offer indisputable testimony to support 
my suspicions, I shall not mention them.” 

Clayton parted kindly with his guests, indig- 
nantly declining any remuneration for his ger- 
vices. 

Several days later news came that a dead body 
had been found on a beach, not far distant from 
3 where the Sea Gull was wrecked, and the first 
smate hastened to the spot and recognized his 
‘ong sought friend. The body was somewhat 
{ mutilated by fish, but easily identified. Dark 
‘marks were upon the throat which might be 
tokens of violence, or the effect of natural causes 
—no one could say which. His belt had disap- 
peared; and the faithful mate was fully con- 
vinced in his own mind, that George Clayton 
was guilty of robbery and murder; but on con- 
sultation with his fellow officer, concluded the 
circumstanoe of finding the corpse so many days 
Slater, and in the hands of strangers, without 
{any marks of violence, which could be positively 
s recognized as such, together with the man’s high 
§ character, which many had asserted in reply to 
’ their inquiries, would prevent conviction for the 
§ deed; and, while a doubt remained, they would 

not assail the reputation of one, who had shown 
‘ them hospitality. 

After giving their superior officer proper 
urial, they departed for their distant homes. 
he memory of the wreck of the Sea Gull was 
oon dimmed in the minds of the people of the 
vicinity, by other occurrences of a similar nature. 
Not so with George and Sarah Clayton. It 
was an era in their lives, beyond which peace 
and happiness could not pass; back to which, 
in after years, they looked, as the date, when 
crime, and its sure follower—remorse, entered 
their hearts to be driven out no more. 

(V0 BE CONCLUDED.) 
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BY MARY W. JANVRIN, AUTHOR OF “PEAQE; OR, THE STOLEN WILL.” 





CHAPTER I. {the place of an adopted daughter, did the girl 

‘Squrrn, I wonder you never got married.” $ watch over her kind benefactress, and shed tears 
The words rang in the old squire’s ears long $ of sorrow upon her coffin when she died. Miriam 
after his neighbor, Deacon Towers, who had a?had a little property in her own right—a few 
habit of dropping in often to spend a social ? hundreds left by her father, which was also 
evening, had spoken them—bade him ‘Good § swollen by a similar bequest from good old Mrs. 
night!”—and walked down the graveled avenue $ Holman; but the squire, who was a middle-aged 
leading to the highway, leaving the old squire } lawyer of considerable renown at his mother’s 
sitting by his fire-side in profound thought. $death, would as soon have thought of appro- 
I say ‘Old Squire,” because everybody in priating to his own use the scanty portion of 
Dentford called him so; and yet he was a fine-$ those widows and orphans whose estates he 
looking, dignified man, still on the sunny side $ “administered” upon, as of receiving a cent 
of fifty, with but few grey threads in his still: i from Miriam—so it was settled that she should 
luxuriant hair. Reader mine, mayhap, with} $ still keep his house like a sister; and when the 
myself, you have met some persons in this world ; old mother was laid to her rest, her arm-chair 
who never seem to have had any accredited still stood in its old place by the window, her 
youth—maidens, dubbed ‘‘old maids,” because $ glasses still lay as she had left them on the 
of their ‘‘primness” or ‘‘shyness,” long before opened, large print Bible, and Miriam carefully 


they turned ‘the first corner,” and men st | kent in ‘the press” of her chamber the neat, - 


down as ‘‘old bachelors” ere their prime, per- 3 black silk dresses the old lady used to wear; 
haps because of the staid, sober gravity of their and summers and winters passed over the Hol- 
demeanor, or, as is oftener the case, because } man mansion house—and William, ‘the Squire,” 
they were in their youth guiltless of sowing that grew to be a little grey—and Miriam, never a 
very fertile seed whose harvest is denominated : strong girl, still delicate and pale, glided on to 
‘ewild oats.” : her thirtieth birth-day. 

Of this latter class was Squire Holman—for § Thirty summers over her head, and yet no 
his youth had been pure, kind-hearted, gener- {lover had ever knelt to Miriam Graves! Some- 
ous; his middle-age of a similar character; and ‘how, she had escaped that usual accredited 
now, when going on toward his fifties, everybody | % “lot” of woman. Among all the match-making 
voted him a good, old-fashioned centleman—a s cliques of Dentford—the ‘‘sewing circles,” and 
. very much appreciated ‘fixture’ in the society § ‘‘quiltings,” and “fairs,” where gossiping spin- 
of his native Dentford. $sters most “do congregate,” she had not been 

It was a cheery apartment the squire was left $ \ held up as a target; even as the squire had been 
sitting in that chilly October evening, with its % set down as a bachelor, for whom affaires du cour 
glowing fire, the handsome carpet of rich, warm g were supposed not to exist, so Miss Miriam’s re- 
colors, the massive book-case, a round table § mained intact—for nobody seemed to imagine 
covered with papers and magazines, one or two $ that under the somewhat shy, silent exterior of 
easy-chairs for the squire’s initials and ay ‘ the girl going about her daily housewifely duties, 
little work-starid with its basket of sewing, and § 8 * and ministering so noiselessly, but effectually Wo 
a stand of plants near the window—betraying, } the happiness of those around her, lay a strong, 
notwithstanding the squire’s bachelorhood, some } earnest nature, and heart capable of great love 
feminine presence. 8 ‘ and devotion. 

Miriam Graves—plain, delicate, yet refined § : Thus, had any one in Dentford connected 
Miriam Grayes—was an orphan child of four < Miriam's name with matrimonial speculations, 
summers when Squire Holman’s mother gave’ few believers would have been found. ‘rue, 
her a home and cherishing care; and it was some, knowing her worth, had said, “I wonder 
about that time that William (‘the Squire” of § S the squire don’t marry her!”’—but others re- 
to-day,) came from college and opened his law $ : plied, ‘*Why, they’ve been just like brother and 


office in the village; and, most faithfully filling ‘ sister all their days! Miriam’s a good girl—but 
825 
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then—well, I guess the squire ain’t a marry- § 
ing man!” which ‘‘guess” the seemingly fixed 
bachelorhood of the squire helped to confirm. 

And now the squire sat there where Deacon $ 
Towers had left him—his slippered feet on the 
warm fender, and his head on the back of his 
comfortable arm-chair, thinking over what the 
deacon had said—‘‘Squire, I wonder you never 
got married!” 

And, as he thought, and thought it over, it§ 
gradually became a matter of wonder to himself 
too—sitting there all alone with no company $ 
save the great grey cat purring on the hearth- 3 
rug at his feet, for Miriam had gone uf to her $ 
chamber early in the evening with a headache. 

“There was Richard Allbury, my chum in 
college,” soliloquized the squire, ‘‘married now, 
and his son in college—James Derby, a portly 
country doctor with a growing family and prac- 
tice—Tim Halliday, poor Tim! he died and left 
a scanty income to his wife and children—well, 
they were all at old Harvard with me—married 
young—and now—how time flies! Over twenty- 
five years since then! why, it seems but yester- 
day since I got my degree and came home to 
open an office here in Dentford. How conse- 
quential I felt when I gained my first case! 
Jupiter! I was a second Daniel Webster! Let 
me see—twenty-six years ago, and mother had 
just adopted Miriam—bless my soul! Miriam 
thirty years old, and I am going on to fifty! 
Ah, well, (ime and tide wait for no man—though 
the thought never struck me before that I’m get- 
ting old. 1 don’t:know but Deacon Towers was 
right in wondering why I never got married—I 
can look back on all my young mates, and they’re 
all old and grey family men now, I really begin 
to believe I ought to be married—hey, puss?” at 
which interrogatory, by way of conclusion to the 
squire’s soliloquy, the grey cat addressed rose, 
and, purring audibly, put up her back against $ 
her master’s hand dropped over the arm of his $ 
ghair. 

“Yes, puss, I believe I ought to be married— 3 
but whom to get to marry me, is the next ques- 
tion. here’s Halliday’s widow—poor Tim!— 
and the six children, with hardly as many hun- 
dreds to support ’em—well, Mrs. Halliday is a 
good-looking woman still, and I always spend 
pleasant evenings when I go there—but the six 
Hallidays,’’ and here the squire glanced round $ 
his orderly apartment—‘‘No, I couldn’t endure § 
it! for U’ve noticed that she spoils little Tim—} 
the image of his father—and how could I see § 
my calf-bound edition of Blackstone turned into ° : 
a hobby-horse? Besides, when Miriam has her } 3 
headaches—no, no, that won’t do!” and an em- } 
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: phatic shake of his head dismissed Mrs. Tim 
S Halliday and children six! in which decision the 
: grey cat seemed to concur, for she expressed 
Sher satisfaction by a very loud purring. 

“Let me see—there’s the widow Smith,” again 
went on the squire, while Tabby opened her eyes 
and sprang to his knee, ‘‘the widow Doreas Smith 

—capital housekeeper—good farm, she owns— 
3 attends church constantly—gives liberally to the 
Foreign Missions—but then they do say that 
peaked nose of hers isn’t for nothing, and Smith 
i led a sorry life of it—no, not the widow Smith, 
3 pussy ? 2” and he brought down his hand emphati- 
$ cally on the arm of his chair, 

“There’s Anna Bradley,” he continued, get- 
ting interested, ‘‘Dr. Ames’ wife’s niece—good 
figure, sparkling eye, and pretty ancle, (why, 
Squire Holman, who'd ever have imagined you’d 
an eye for a woman’s ancle?) but she’s too gay 
and giddy—Miriam’d go crazy with her airs 
and flounces and furbelows, and this house full 
of company—and this I know, by Coke! no 
woman ever comes into this house to queen it 
over my good, pattern little Miriam—how kind 
‘she always was to my mother, heaven bless 
¢her!”? and the lawyer sat for a moment buried 
in thought. 

“Then there’s Miss Betsey Mills—strong- 
minded Betsey!” he went on laughing and 
stroking the cat—‘*Good heavens! how she 
talks politics! Why, if they’d sent Miss Betsey 
to stump the country, Fremont and Jessie would 
now sit in the White House! Now why not Miss 
‘ Betsey, since she’d copy all my briefs and per- 
s haps get up all my pleas? Ha, ha, pussy! look 
2 your old master in the face and see if he’d be 
fool enough to marry a strong-minded woman! 
No, no, puss—guess our market isn’t made this 
S year!” and straightway dismissing Miss Betsey 
3 in the same lawyer-like manner as he had ‘*sum- 
’med up” and decided upon the “cases” of pre- 
3 ¢ ceding ones, while the old clock struck ten and 
: the grey cat sung herself to sleep on his knee, 
; Squire Holman sat busy with his thoughts. 

And patient, gentle Miriam’s head grew easier, 
and she fell asleep at last in her éhamber above, 
while the squire still sat buried inreverie. But 
somehow, despite his jocular soliloquy, the old 
sitting-room had neyer seemed so lonely, nor his 
life so lonely, as then. Is Squire Holman the 
only man who walks blind-folded, stretching out. 
his hand for a distant happiness, while that most 
suited to his need is within his grasp? 


. 
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CHAPTER II. 
‘Goon afternoon, squire! Come in and spend 
the evening socially with us to-night. Haven't 
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SQUIRE 


Got. a little com- 
pany at our house—my wife’s cousin from Bos- 
ton, come to stop a few weeks. Tas lately lost 
her friend—feels rather down-hearted— drop 
in to-night,” exclaimed Deacon Towers, meeting 
Squire Holman just returning from his office. 

‘Thank you, think I will. You see I’ve been 
busy enongh for a month past with this case of 
Drew versus Drew. Old Silas appealed, and it 
went up to the supreme court—but the old fel- 
low was worsted, and to everybody’s joy, I’ve 
no doubt—for when a man rich as Silas Drew 
endeavors to wrest away the little all of his dead 
brother’s widow and orphans, the law ought to 
serve him as it has this day served him.” 

“You don’t mean to say you’ve got the case 
for the widow, squire?” 

“Yes, Ido mean that! Verdict this afternoon 
for the plaintiff. I tell you, Deacon Towers, it 
did the court good to see Silas Drew’s crest-fallen 
look. But Vll be round to-night. Give my re- 
spects to your wife, and tell her that business has 
hindered my being neighborly. Wife’s cousin, 
did you say, stopping with you? state to set- 
tle ?—lost her friend ?—a client for me?—ha, ha, 
deacon!” and with a smile of good-humor the 
squire hurried homeward. 

“Yes, a client for you, squire!” laughed Dea- 
con Towers, at his own tea-table that night, as 
he repeated to his wife the acceptance of his 
offer; upon which they too laughed and nodded 
knowingly to a handsome, showy, black-eyed 
woman of apparently thirty years, who sat op- 
posite at the tea-table— ‘his wife’s cousin,” the 
widow Maria Ellis, of winning exterior and 
pleasing address, who had come down to that 
quiet country town, as she laughingly told them 
on the first day of her arrival, purposely ‘to 
make her market.” 

‘Good, cousin!” said the worthy deacon, 
whose soberness of demeanor, I am sorry to 
say, did not always comport with his title, ‘we 
have the very man for you in Dentford—Squire 
Holman—not fifty yet, fine house, funded pro- 
perty, and no encumbrance but a sort of old 
maid adopted sister, Miriam Graves—but she’d 
be easily got rid of. We must ask the squire 
over, wife, and make the match. What do you 
think, wife?” 


seen you for this long time. 


To which arrangement ‘wife’ eagerly as- 
sented, and an early evening was named; while 
the smiling widow smoothed the folds of her 
lavender-colored merino, and gracefully listened 
to a recountal of the squire’s virtues and—pro- 
perty. 

When ho reached home, the squire said, 

“Miriam, Deacon Towers’ wife has inyited us 
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over to spend the evening;” (the good squire 
quite forgot that Deacon Towers also forgot (?) 
to include her in the arrangement;) ‘how is it, 
can you go, Miriam?” 

“TY had promised to sit up with Mrs. Bond’s 
sick child to-night, for it is very sick, William ;” 
(Miriam always called the squire ‘ William,” 
like a good brother as he was;) “but you go 
over, and tell Mrs. Towers I am much obliged, 
but will come in soon—some other evening,” 
was her reply, passing him his cup of fragrant 
Hyson. “TI saw the stage stop there a day or 
two ago—and thought likely it brought them 
company. Oh, did you get the case for the 
widow Drew, William?” 

“Yes, Miriam. Thank heaven! Silas Drew 
found out that the law brought him up. How 
contemptibly mean—how devoid of human com- 
passion—must be the scoundrel who would rob 
his own brother’s wife and children of the home- 
stead—the roof that covers them! Why, Miriam, 
he had brought up claims enough to have covered 
the whole property; but his villainy was un- 
masked, and he is utterly defeated. This affair 
vill wind up the old miser’s career in Dentford. 
Tiriam, ’d work a thousand times harder than 
have for a month past, rather than that scamp 
hould triumph! I declare, Miriam, *twould 
have brought the tears to your eyes could you 
have witnessed the gratitude Mrs. John Drew 
evinced when I communicated to her the deci- 
sion of the court this afternoon!” 

“Just like him—always doing good—always 
taking the part of the poor and down-trodden!” 
said Miriam, as the gate closed behind him on 
his way to Deacon Towers’. 

Well, the trap was set—the bait ‘*took’’—and 
Squire Holman was caught! 
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Yes, ere that first evening was over, irre- 
trievably, beyond the shadow of a doubt, was 
{ the large-hearted, unsuspicious country squire, 
{the victim of the showy, dashy, sweet-voiced, 
fascinating city widow, Mrs. Ellis. 

It was surprising how rapidly the acquaint- 
$ ance-progressed that evening ere the clock struck 
eleven, and he took a lingering, reluctant leave, 
remarking to the deacon on ‘the shortness of 
the evenings;” (for the good squire quite forgot 
that it was November, and they were growing 
longer,) while, hardly had his footsteps died 
along the front yard walk, ere, with a triumph- 
ant smile, the deacon turned to his guest, saying, 
“T told you so, cousin Maria!” and the lively 
widow, feigning a sudden attack of girlish bash- 
fulness, got up a counterfeit blush, and laugh- 
ingly retreated to her room. 

‘ But fact it was, that the lure was successful; 
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328 SQUIRE HOLMAN’S WOOING. 
and the squire went home, to forget his cus-; awakened to the fact that a woman may love 
tomary chat with pussy at the fireside, but, in- 3 more deeply, fervently, in her prime than when 
stead, to linger before his glass—to resolve to ‘the flush of youth is hers—and may suffer, too, 
purchase a bottle of Bogle’s Hyperion on the ; oh, how much more intensely! 
morrow—and then went to bed to dream of law : It was a cold December Sabbath evening when 
cases innumerable, in all of which actions were § Squire Holman walked buoyantly and cheerily 
sustained, ‘‘Drew versus Hllis,” each winding up $ toward Deacon Towers’ house. Certainly his 
with the decision of the judge of the supreme } ; thoughts ran in the most pleasing vein, for they 
court sentencing his enemy, old Silas Drew, to $ $s were of the fascinating widow, in whose society 
marry the beautiful black-eyed widow. she had passed nearly every evening since that 
, eventful one when we saw him first her victim. 
; And he had resolved on this evening to ask her 
CHAPTER III. ’the momentous question which should seal his 
“Wert, Miriam, they do say that the squire $ fate—for, like men who fall in loye when late in 
is sartinly courtin’ that city widder a ylsitin’ woes his wooing was likely to prove a speedy 
Mrs. Deacon Towers!” said old aunt Susy Bean, 3 one. 
settling herself in the arm-chair at the sitting-} As he reached the gate leading to Deacon 
room window, and drawing forth her knitting } $ Towers’ house, the church bells began to ring 
work from her huge black silk work-bag. ‘La!’ for eyening service, and he encountered the 
who'd a thought it, child, to up and marry a church-going deacon just setting forth. 
stranger? They do say she’s powerful hand-$ «Ah, good evening, squire! Walk right in! 
some tho’! My Mirandy see her at meetin’ | diad son called to-night; for Mrs. Ellis has just 
Sabba’ day, and says she is proper lookin’, with § heen talking of leaving us to-morrow, and you 
eyes black as a sloe. The deacon’s wife was a? 3 must help my wife persuade her to the contrary, 
city woman, you know; and she’s good-lookin’; S Walk right into the parlor while I speak to 
but then, la, who knows anything else about $ ’ them; and you'll excuse me, as I had started for 
this Miss Ellis? She’s ily and soft as silk, ’'l$ Sthe meeting. Sit down, squire; the ladies’ll be 
warrant—widders allers is, child—but who'd a 3 {with you in a minute!” and his host left him to 
thought the squire’d gone to fallin’ in love with $ * summon them. 
her?” and the old lady laid her old, wrinkled § Now it so chanced that, instead of remaining 
hand on the girl’s thin, delicate one. “Ta, § Sin the dining-room where the deacon had left 
child! you ain’t very well, are you? How cold $ : them, the two ladies—engaged in an earnest 
your hands be! You’ve been tending Mis. $ $ conyersation—had entered an adjoining bed- 
Bond’s sick children too much—and now you’re : room, in the rear of the parlor also, where Mrs. 
almost down sick yourself. There, lay down on $ Deacon Towers was occupying herself with the 
this lounge, and don’t try to sew this arternoon, < double duty of putting the youngest Towers to 
while Vl set here and knit. Maybe you getibed for the night, and continuing an animated 
asleep, so I won't talk much—but deary me, ? dialogue with her fair cousin. 
child! who’d a thought Squire William woulda? «Yes, I tell you,” she went on in a slightly 
dreamed o’ gettin’ married? It’s my ’pinion his $ raised yoice, which drowned sundry cries of the 
mother allers thought William’d be a batchelder. : sleepy, nestling child, ‘he'll be here to-night 
Mis. Homan—she was a nice old lady—I recol- 3 fast enough, Maria, and then for the proposal! 
lect as though *twas only yisterday when Wil- 3} 3 Just throw out that you’re going to leave to-mor- 
liam come home from college, and fust opened $ s Syow—I’ll warrant Samuel will tell him so if he 
his office—you was a leetle gal then, Miriam—a $ gets a chance—and it’ll hurry him up a little. 
leetle pindling creetur”—and straightway, ad-% Why, it’s all over town, Maria! Dr. Ames’ wife 
hering to her resolution of ‘not talking much,” : pulled my sleeve as we were coming out of mect- 
the old lady launched forth into her knitting, } ing this afternoon—hush! go to sleep, child!— 
and a dissertation on the squire’s family and}and says she, ‘I hear strange stories about 
the talked-of courtship. ¢ Squire Holman!’ Yes, it’s town talk already, 
And Miriam, poor Miriam! lay there with her § Maria—these country people spread news fast—' 
thin hand shading her aching eyes—would it and to-night, I suppose, the crisis will come. 
might also thus shield her aching heart! : That black silk is very becoming to you, Maria. 
Her aching heart—for, of late, within the past } ’ We can’t get dressmakers here to fit a basque 
two or three weeks, during which reports had $ ; < like that. The deacon says the squire’s dead in 
reached her often from others, while he was only § : love, and we shall have you settled over the Hol- 
strangely silent, had plain, shy Miriam Graves } man place before the winter’s out. You haven’t 
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seen Miriam Graves yet—she ain’t been in here ¢ 
since you came—been sick with a cold, the 
Squire says—but she won’t stand in the way, 
for she’s a gueer, prim, old maid. I wish you 
joy of your visit to Dentford, Maria!” 

“Oh, nonsense, Sarah!” replied a voice, in 
which the listener (for the squire could but hear) 
had no difficulty in recognizing the dulcet tones 
if his syven, ‘my visit hasn’t ended yet; and, 
as uncle Jack would say, ‘don’t crow till you’re 
out of the woods.’ Iwish you could have heard $ 
him give me my parting charge, Sarah. ‘Don’t 
show your head here again, Maria, till you bring § 
a husband, Pick up some rich old codger up 
there—some clever, easy soul, who'll let you s 
hold the purse strings.’ Uncle Jack is getting 3 
terribly miserly, Sarah; and, to tell the truth, 
Td marry almost any man for a home of my own, § 
How much is this good-natured old-fogy squire 
worth, Sarah?” 

“Oh, about forty or fifty thousand, the deacon 
says—hark! didn’t you hear the front door shut? 
Now, Sarah Ann, what do you want? This is 
the sixth or seventh time you’ve put your head 
into the door while we’ve been talking!” 

“Father said as how somebody—somebody’s a 
waitin’ this ever so long in the parlor, mother!” 
stammered out the youthful Sarah Ann addressed, 
who had been vainly striving to direct her ma- 
ternal parent’s attention from the conversation 
and the baby during the last few minutes. 

“Goodness! Maria! you don’t think anybody’s 
overheard ?—that he——” whispered Mrs. Deacon 
Towers, turning pale, while “Maria” darted $ 
hastily by the rear passage to her chamber. But 3 
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Very pale and thin she looked, and her whole 
face had an expression of suffering about it; but 
a faint blush overspread her cheek, as she rose, 
saying, 

“What? back so soon? I had thought—I was 
not expecting you—that is, I thought f 
“Thought what, Miriam? That I was over to 
eacon Towers’ ?” asked the squire, abruptly, 
almost sternly, flinging himself into the arm- 
chair. 

“Yes, William,” answered Miriam, somewhat 
hesitatingly, and dropping her eyes beneath his 
gaze, : 
‘And why should you haye thought that?” he 
asked, in his strange, quick tone—a tone which 
Squire Holman had never used before, and 
which caused-poor, gentle, quiet Miriam’s heart 
to proudly resist and rebel against him, 

“Why did I think that, William Holman!” she 
replied, with spirit, raising her eyes, and look- 
ing him full in the face. ‘Do you ask me that 
question when all Dentford knows why you spend 
your evenings there? I’m sure I don’t know 
why you have been so cold and distant to me in 
this matter, squire, unless you felt that it would 
be unpleasant for me to give up the management 
here, which I have tried to do faithfully since 
her death,” and here her voice softened, “but 
you needn’t have thought so!” she added again, 
proudly. ‘You know that you have the right 
to do as you please—this house is yours, and if 
you are to be any happier, William, with this 
woman whom you are to bring here, I, for one, 
shall rejoice as much as anybody. I will resign 
to-morrow—any time you please; I will go away 





So 


when the deacon’s wife resolved to put on a 3 —take a room somewhere—live anywhere by 
bold front upon it, and trust to the thickness of $ myself, if it only makes you any happier; only 
her walls for protection, entered her parlor, and ‘ don’t treat me like a stranger, squire—William !”? 


when the fascinatingly arrayed and handsome 3 
widow came rustling down to finish her conquest, ‘ 
the parlor was deserted. 

“Goodness gracious! Maria, it was he went out 
when I heard the front door slam so!” 





CHAPTER IV. 
Tuure was no candle burning when Sqmre 


Holman re-entered his sitting-room, after a some- $ 


what hasty walk, during which several epithets, 
neither choice nor classical—neither found on 
the pages of Coke or Blackstone, nor consistent 


legal profession, were cast upon the keen air of 
that December eyening; but the fine on the 
hearth burned brightly enough to reveal the 


ae Oy oe 3 
slender form of Miriam Graves, reclining in her $ 
Sy 
s 


rocking-chair near the grate. 
Vou. XXXIV.—19 - 
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“Miriam, what have these confounded gossip- 
ing people told you?” asked the squire, abruptly. 

“What have they told me? Why, what, but 
that you’re going to bring your wife here—that 
Mrs. Ellis—William! Don’t all Dentford know 
this?” answered Miriam, with spirit. 

‘All Dentford lies then!—yes, it lies!” burst 
orth the squire, with darkening brow, and curl- 
ing lip, ‘and I am glad it does lie, for, Miriam, 
I tell you here what, an hour ago, I never 


+ 


‘ thought to tell any human being; Miriam, I have 
been a fool for three weeks past—yes, a poor 
$ fool!—give me your hand now, my good girl— 
with the dignity of an elderly member of the $ 


and here, before heaven, hear me now—that I 
never will bring a woman here to put coldness 
and estrangement between us—you and I, 
Miriam, who all these years haye lived so happy 
together.” 

There was a long pause there before the fire, 
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only broken by the ceaseless tick of the old to have been years ago, I feel it now, Miriam, 
clock, and the crackling of the hickory logs in § and till this hour T did not know how necessary 
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the old fire-place; but Miriam’s hand was still $ you are to me, and how inferior are all other 


clasped in the squire’s, and when she looked up : women to you, my gentle, patient girl. You 
to catch his gaze, there were tears in her eyes. $ know what I would ask, Miriam?” 
And she looked almost handsome in the red fire- : Whether Miriam, sitting there in, the fireshine, 
light, with the pink glow on her cheeks ae ra such a sense of new-born joy as had never 
came and went rapidly. ¢pefore knocked for admittance at her lonely 
Perhaps there was something in the uncon-i heart, now flooding her whole being, compre- 
scious clinging of her hand, and in those grate- hended Squire Holman’s appeal or not, can only 
ful eyes, that set the squire to thinking; perhaps, be inferred from the fact, that the squire wore a 
jin that brow, a sense of her life-long devotion to § very sunny face all the remainder of that even- 
his mother, and her unceasing attention to his ing, (and, for that matter, all the remainder of 
own comfort, flashed over him; and, perchance, § his life, too,) and actually smiled when he 
like a lightning revelation, came the thought, learned next day, that Deacon Towers’ wife’s 
that happiness might not yet be beyond his $ cousin had received an unexpected letter, whose 
reach, for, in another moment, after suddenly § contents suddenly recalled her to the city, (?) 
putting Miriam away from him, and earnestly ‘and farther, that, before the winter’s snows had 
reading her grateful, blushing face, he drew her ‘ begun to dissolve in the genial breath of spring, 
head to his shoulder, and said, ‘*Yes, Miriam, 13 Squire Holman and Miriam Graves no longer 
see it now. I have been a blind fool—walking Sled lonely, divided lives, but learned in the new 
in the dark, overlooking the tenderest devotion, § relation upon which they had entered, the ful- 
the best and purest heart that ever beat in ness of that happiness which is tasted in ‘‘the con- 
woman’s breast. I am not the first who has? junction of lives and the noblest of friendships.” 
gone astray to seek for pearls when they lay “Queer, pussy, wasn’t it, that after all I 
beside my very hearthstone, (the squire was get- should have married quiet, shy, little Miriam ?” 
ting poetical, wasn’t he, reader?) and now, can said the squire one night, stroking the grey cat, 
you forgive me, Miriam? And, as we two have gas he sat by his blazing fire. 
all our lives enjoyed a large measure of happi-§ And queer, reader, wasn’t it, that “Squire 
ness in each other’s affection, let us now love  Holman’s wooing” should have turned out such 
one another dearer, tenderer, yet. This ought’ a humdrum, common-place affair, after all? 
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BY MISS MARY A. LATHBURY. 





BRAUTIFUL one, awake! awake! 
The bright-browed moon begins to break 
Through the rippling cloudlets over the hill; 
And the moonlit lake 
Ts bright and still— 
Calm and still is the moonlit lake. 


Starry eyes, have thy glories flown? 
Are the flowers of sleep on thine eyelids strown? 
Beautiful head, art thou bending low, 
To catch the tone 
That thou lovest so? 
So fraught with love is the tender tone. 


Resteth the lashes, long and bright, 
O’er rounded cheeks of rosy white? ” 
Or, sleeepest thou not? Do thy wondering eyes 
Fill with the light 
Of a glad surprise? 
With a sweet surprise are thy brown eyes light? 


Bright lies the dew on the violets, sweet, 
And waiteth the brush of thy flitting feet; 
Hie thee away, oh, fairest flower! 
With a footstep fleet, 
From thy jessamine bower, 
From thy jessamine bower with a heart more fleet, 


Hush! oh, wind of the twilight hours, 
Wooing the buds of the jessamine flowers, 
Hush! oh, whispering—murmuring leaves 
* Of the wild-rose bowers; 
For a lover weaves 
A crown of song from the myrtle bowers, 
For my Stella’s brow, of blue myrtle flowers, 


Stella, my “star,” my love, my own, 
Beautiful queen of my heart’s high throne, 
Gleams there a light in thine eager eye 

At my lute’s low tone? 
Doth my Stella sigh— 
A halfhushed sigh at its plaintive tone? 
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BY FRANK LEE BENEDIOT. 

We lived at the homestead with aunt Prudence, } me awake later than I had ever been before 
my cousin Amy and I. She had taken us one ; my life, and the next morning I was up as soo. 
after the other, a pair of homeless orphans, the? as I heard a sound. Long before the forenoon 
only children of her two brothers, and cared for 3 $ was over, I had fallen into disgrace by setting 
us as tenderly as our own parents could haye’ the kitchen clock forward two full hours, in 
done. S order to make myself believe that it was nearly 

My first recollections are of that quiet old § time for the stranger to arrive, and grew so rest- 
farm-house, which stood back from the road‘ less that aunt Prudence became quite alarmed, 
nestled in among the fruit trees, and overgrown ; and was half inclined to believe me ill; indeed it 
with vines till it looked like a mammoth bird’s- 3 was only on condition of my sitting quietly down 
nest. From my earliest remembrance, aunt Pru-;in my little rocking-chair, that I escaped being 
dence had always appeared the same, het grey 3 ‘ dosed with pennyroyal tea. 
hair folded smoothly back under her muslin cap I had carefully arranged my slender stock of 
border, and that inexpressible something in her $ playthings to the best advantage, and had already 
manner peculiar to the race of spinsters. Stiff ; appropriated my new tea-seryice and best doll to 
and angular she might have been, a little given § my cousin, philosophically deciding that I could 
to scolding likewise, but to me she was invari-{ do very well with the old rag baby, though its 
ably kind, even affectionate in her pidennmen face was dirty. 
strative way, and I loved her with that depth of ; As the sunset came on I sat down on the door 
affection which only a solitary child can feel. _} step, growing quiet from expectation, and watch- 

When I was ten years old, Amy Minturn came ing every carriage with a nervous anxiety which 
to live with us. I shall never forget how sad I was too young to understand. At length Far- 
aunt Prudence was when the news reached us} mer Hayiland’s buggy appeared in sight, and I 
that her only surviving brother had died in a§ caught a glance of a little form upon the back 
foreign land, and that his child was on her way seat. All my anticipated joy gave place to a 
to her native country a poor orphan. After a i feeling which was almost terror; I ran up stairs 
little, I forgot my sympathetic grief in the de- 3 and hid myself in the front chamber, and it was 
light of expecting a playmate, and when a few not until I heard aunt Prudence call me impa- 
days after, aunt Prudence relapsed into the calm 3 tiently that I ventured to descend. 
which had grown habitual to her, Loverwhelmed} When I went into the kitchen, the stranger 
her with questions concerning my little cousin, ‘was seated by the window in my little chair, 
the greater number of which, as she had never 3 Svocking herself to and fro, and looking rather 
seen the child, the good lady found it difficult to : : ‘ drearily round the apartment, while aunt Pru- 
answer. But I learned at least that she was one dence stood looking sorrowfully by the window, 
year younger than I, and very beautiful, bits of $as if her presence aroused painful memories. 
information which delighted my heart, first, be-} “Amy,” she said, ‘this is your cousin Ruth— 
cause being the elder, it would be my duty to 3 kiss her Ruth—and little children, love each 
protect and take care of the stranger, and still : other well.” 
more, because I had a childish love for beauty § I went forward and embraced my cousin, whi! 
that overpowered almost every other feeling in § ; her eyes wandered searchingly over my form, 


my nature. ¥ and settled upon my checked apron with a look 
The weeks which elapsed before her arrival $ : of disapproval. 
appeared endless; at last aunt Prudence told me ; “Must I wear one like that?” she asked, ab- 


that Amy had landed in New York, and would 3  ruptly. 
come on to our home the next day, in charge of $ “Yes,” replied aunt Prudence, ‘every little 
a neighbor whom business had taken to the city. girl wears them here.” 

How I counted the hours, and how intermin-{ ‘It isn’t a bit pretty,” said Amy, quickly, “I 
able they seemed! I went to bed before sundown $ don’t think I shall like it at all.” 


in order to shorten the time, but excitement kept $ How I wondered to hear her address aunt. 
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Prudence in that manner, but the old lady made § that it was impossible to avoid it, but for me she 
no reply, and Amy relapsed in utter silence, ‘had a deep, earnest affection, for my father was 
while I remained looking at her. Sher younger brother, and had been her idol 
She seemed to me the loveliest creature on$ When the summer vacations came, Amy and I 
earth, with her fair complexion and long curls} were wont to spend the long, bright days in the 
like floss silk failing over her shoulders, and I} woods upon the hill beyond our house. We car- 
was half inclined to believe her a fairy, or some ; ried our dolls there and made a playhouse in a 
unsubstantial being of like nature. When she 3 shadowy nook, where even at noonday the sun 
liad eaten her supper and resumed her seat in} scarcely penetrated, lying in flecks upon the 
my chair, she astonished us by a sudden burst $ leaves like golden butterflies, or dancing cupri- 
of tears, which quite alarmed aunt Prudence. ‘ ciously over the moss carpet at our feet. 
“T want to go back,” she said, ‘it’s very od} The hours thus spent are among my plea- 
here, I don’t think T can stay.” ; santest recollections. Amy was always good- 
Aunt Prudence explained to her that the farm $ ‘natured in those days, for there was no one to 
was henceforth to be her home, and when she } witness our sports, and consequently she felt no 
grew quiet again, we were both sent to bed with $ desire to tyrannize over me, as she often did 
an injunction to wake up bright and early in the { when in the midst of our companions. 
morning. My cousin hardly spoke to me that ; One bright sunny morning we set out for the 
night, and I fell asleep full of wonderment that ; woods, and were loitering along the hill, when 
anybody could be otherwise than delighted with : we heard the sound of a horse coming rapidly 
our old home. : down the descent. A boyish voice called out 
It took several weeks to accustom Amy to her § \ gayly, 
new life, then she grew to like it, and became, ‘Stand from under, little ones,” and we had 
as she must have done anywhere, the pet of the : only time to step aside, when a youth, two or 
household J was neyer jealous, and loved her S three years older than I, dashed past upon a 
too deeply for that, but I sometimes wished that $ spirited black pony. He checked his horse as 
I had been beautiful like her, and once I spoke : quickly as he could, and returned to the spot 
of it to aunt Prudence; after that she was careful $ : Swwhere I was picking up the contents of a basket 
that I was not neglected on the new comer’s ac- $ that I had let fall in my fright. 
count. $ «Did I make you do that?” he asked. “I am 
Amy returned my affection as fully as she was ; very sorry I was so careless—any way I'll help 
capable of doing, but she was a spoiled little you. Stand still, Flash!” 
thing, and I always yielded to her. The largest 3 : He sprang off the horse, and getting down 
cakes and the brightest flowers always fell to her 3 s upon his knees, began collecting the scattered 
share—indeed she took them quite as a matter ; sewing implements, while I looked away in con- 
of course, never appearing, even for an instant, Sttesiiore and Amy sat on the bank a little distance 
to think that any one’s pleasure but her own $ off gazing coolly in his face, and evidently de- 
should be consulted. $ciding in her own mind whether the stranger 
After awhile we went to school in the old, red § were worthy of her notice, for she was very 
school-house at the foot of the hill, and there § aristocratic in her feelings, and treated the 
Amy acquired the same ascendency over teacher $ neighbors’ boys with the utmost scorn. 
and pupils. No one could bear to oppose her,$ ‘I don’t need any help,” I said, at last, but 
and she soon became perfectly conscious of her 3 the youth paid no attention, laughing gayly as 
power, as every petted child is sure to do. » he chased any bits of calico which were intended 
So the months passed on into years, quiet and $ for block work bed-quilt to and fro. 
full of peace to our childish hearts. Amy had} ‘There,” he exclaimed, as he came up heated 
been living with us two years, and I was now pang red, to place the last bits in the basket; 
over twelye. Nobody ever told me that I was a} ‘it’s all right now—you aren’t cross with me, 
pretty child, but sometimes aunt Prudence would fare you? 272 
smooth the hair back from my forehead and look} TI yentured then to look in his face, and men- 
sadly into my eyes, saying, $ tally wondered how such a thing would be pos- 
“You have your father’s face, child.” sible. He was not a handsome boy, but looked 
To moe those words were sweeter than any § : so manly, his smile was so pleasant, his eyes so 
praise, and were enough to make me happy fer § bright and sincere, that it was much better than 
a whole day. I know now that my aunt must { mere beauty of features. 
have loved me very fondly; she perhaps petied “No,” I replied, ‘*I am not cross, ‘it was not 
Amy more, for she was so spoiled and so exacting $ your fault.” 
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“No, indeed, it was all owing to Flash—he which many would deem a child incapable. 
never will be heldin! Bad animal, Flash! don’t : Amy was a little inclined to pout, but he pro- 
you feel ashamed?” 5 mised her another ride soon, and mounting his 

But Flash tossed his spirited head, evidently } pony galloped off, telling us that he should re- 
caring very little about the matter, and signify- $ turn the next day. 
ing his desire to go on by a low, restless neigh. The next morning he came as he had promised, 

“Do you live near here?” the boy asked. going first to the house and obtaining aunt Pru- 

“Yes; we live just at the foot of the hill, in? dence’s permission to play with us. We were 
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that brown house there.” s very happy all that day, though Amy insisted 
“Ts that your sister?” he asked, seeming to }on monopolizing Matthew’s attention, and i: 

s 
notice Amy for the first time. y seemed to me that he occasionally wanted to 


“No, it is my cousin,” I said, and as Amy at talk with me. I had just reached the reading 
that moment condescended to rise and come for-} age, and he was familiar with the books which 
ward, I stepped a little back, accustomed to yield ; were my favorites, but when we began to talk 
her precedence everywhere. ‘about them, Amy declared that books were 

“Would you like a ride on my horse?” he} stupid things, and insisted upon his going down 
asked. to the brook with her to look for peppermint. 

“Tf he’s gentle,” she said, smiling graciously, All that summer Matthew Gwyn came two or 
evidently mollified by his stylish dress and ap- $ three times a week to play with us, and it seemed 

‘i 
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pearance. ; to me that from that time I ceased to be a child. 
“Tf you will tell me your names, you shall both $ The games in which Amy found so much delight 
have one.” x no longer pleased me, I liked books better than 
“Oh, my name is Amy Minturn,” she replied, : dolls, and read eagerly the romances and volumes 
eagerly, ‘and her’s Ruth, but she is afraid of a3 of poetry which Matthew supplied. Very often 
horse, so you can give me first as long a ride as$ too he would leave Amy and sit down by my 
you like.” ‘ side, but that always made her angry, and after 
I thought Amy very unkind, but was too timid § awhile I begged him not to annoy her by doing 
for expostulation, and he helped her on to the : it; it was—though I did not say this—happiness 
horse, looking at me with a little boyish con- } enough for me to know that he desired to be near 
tempt. I sat down by the roadside and watched $ me. 
him lead the horse up and down the road, while : When fall came he returned to the ae 
Amy sat the picture of dignified delight. Finally ‘our life fell back into its usual routine. my 
they began to laugh and talk gayly, and before $ cried loudly at parting, but I never shed a tear, 
they returned to the place where I was sitting, $ though when I laid my head on the pillow that 


had become the best friends imaginable : night I wept bitter, passionate drops, such as my 
“What is your name?” I heard Amy ask. tyears ought not to have known. Once or twice 
“Matthew Gwyn.” * that winter he wrote to us, and at Christmas sent 
“Oh, I know; your father has bought that § each of us beautiful presents, though Amy re- 

place over there by the village.” ‘marked a little spitefully that she thought I 
“Yes, and we are going to live there every $ might thank her for my gifts—a bit of confidence 

summer,” 3 which quite destroyed all the pleasure I had felt 
«‘Will you come and play with me?” 3 on receiving them, 


“Tf you will, both of you, let me,” he said, The next summer he was with us again, and 
looking toward me. ‘the next; then we did notameet for several years, 


“Oh, Ruth is so queer,” replied Amy, com-$ for Matthew was at college, and found no oppor- 
posedly, ‘she hardly ever plays anyhow—every- ; tunity of visiting his father’s house. When I 
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body always comes to see me.” swas eighteen, aunt Prudence decided that we 
‘Oh, I guess you like to play, don’t you?” he ; should both be sent away a year to boarding 
said, coming up to me. ‘school, in which time she deemed that, by close 


“Tf anybody likes to play with me,” I an- } application, we ought to acquire a thorough 
swered, looking down to hide the tears that} knowledge of all that was necessary for our 
would come. * quiet station in life. 

«Well, I shall like to, for you have eyes 3 The twelve months thus passed were yery plea- 
just like my mother’s when I last remember ? sant to me, and to Amy likewise, though she was 
her!”? ¢ not very fond of study, and paid more attention 

From that moment my heart turned toward { to embroidery and a few other trifling accom- 
Matthew Gwyn, with a depth of affection of ‘ plishments, than to things which were of abso- 
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lute importance. When one year was ended we {as light as day, and lent an added softness to 
returned, but the quiet was very irksome to \ Amy’ 8 lovely face. 
Amy, and she pleaded to be allowed to return 3 ; Suddenly there was a step upon the old porch 
to school. Aunt Prudence would gladly have {—a tread I had not heard for four years, but I 
gratified her, but in truth she could not afford } knew whose it was, and a strange thrill ran 
it, for though the farm yielded us a comfortable through my whole being, which left me weak 
living, there was not much ready money to be $ and powerless as an infant. Amy ceased play- 
had. Amy fretted and moaned until she made 3 ing, but before we could any of us move, a tall 
herself really ill, and the rest of us very’ “ane { form stood in the doorway and looked down 
happy. At length I could endure it no longer, 3 3 upon us. Those years had changed the boy 
und one night after she had cried herself to sleep, Sinto a noble man, but I knew him still—there 
I went down to consult with aunt Prudence about } Was the same pleasant light in the ey es—the 
the possibility of Amy’s going back. same cordial smile about the mouth, which was 
It was settled at last that she should return, § sweet almost as a woman’s. 
though aunt Prudence was forced to sell one of | “Has everybody forgotten me?” said a voice 
her best cows, and I took in sewing from the ¢ that made me tremble anew, low and soft as of 
village. But we did not tell Amy, it was of no; yore were the tones, with deeper feeling in its 
use to pain her, and though we worked hard it } melody that found an echo in the depths of my 
was a very happy year to us. Amy did not write § § being. 
to us as often as we thought she should have $ : “If it isn’t Matthew Gwyn!” exclaimed aunt 
done, but she had always some good excuse, and } Prudence, rising to her feet and going toward 
when a letter did arrive, we were so overjoyed : Shim. ‘How do you do?—who'd a thought of 
that somehow we never could help crying over seeing you here to-night? Why, girls, come 
it, though our darling was overflowing with § here—get a light, Ruthy.” 
health and gayety, and never once longed to be I slipped out of the room for a candle, and it 
at home with us. $ was several moments before I returned. When 
I was eighteen that summer, old enough to {I entered the room again Maithew was seated 
take a good deal of care off aunt Prudence’s : on the lounge by Amy, looking down into her 
hands so that with my household duties and } face with the same dear smile, while she prattled 
I was obliged to do, I could not find $ on in a childish way she had which was inex- 
nue time to devote to books, though I used § $ pressibly charming. When he saw me he rose 
sometimes to sit up at night and allow myself $ ; immediately, and taking my hand in his held it 
an hour of enjoyment, though I knew I must 3 for several moments, while he asked me a thou- 
suffer for it the next morning. ‘ sand questions which I had no breath to answer. 
Toward fall Amy came home eyen more lovely Once as we stood thus I thought his hand trem- 
than when she left us, and graceful and light-§ bled, but I knew afterward it was only one of 
hearted as a fairy. Work she could not endure, $ \ my foolish fancies, and blamed myself for in- 
and indeed ‘her reluctant ways fretted aunt Pru-$ dulging in it, for when Amy spoke to him a 
dence beyond endurance, and I soon took her ; moment after, he moved hastily from me and 
duties off her hands, till at last we never called 2 returned to her side. 
upon her to do anything, and she spent as much$ They had the conversation almost wholly to 
time over her guitar and her embroidery as she : themselves, for aunt Prudence soon dropped into 
felt disposed. I did not think that Amy meant}a doze, and somehow I could not talk much, 
to be really selfish, it was her nature, and she there was an oppression at my heart for which 
could no more help it than aunt Prudence could } $I could not account, and which was harder to 
resist carrying eyerybody’s burthen upon her 3 Spear than the fatigue I had endured a little 
ae an addition to our one fei: dome before. Until that evening I never rea~ 
ne eyening, not many weeks after Amy’s re- } lized how lovely Amy was; there was a bloom 
turn, we were all three sitting in a little room 3 on her cheek like the color in the heart of a 
which Amy had fitted up for her own special } moss-rose, her blue eyes were soft with a misty 
apartment. Aunt Prudence was busy knitting : slight I had never seen there before, and with 
as usual, and I sat on a stool at her feet wu every movement of her head those long, fair 
a an lying in her lap, a little tired from the 3 curls reflected the lamp light till they looked 
ay’s duties, and listening to Amy as she sang $ like a mass of waving gold. 
a pleasant melody. There was no lamp inthe; No wonder Matthew Gwyn was char med— 
room, but the paper curtain was rolled up, and ; 2 wha man could have resisted the spell? Yet 
the full moon poured in its rays till it was almost ‘he did come once and sit down by me, but I was 
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quiet and dull, and Amy soon called him back $ of cool displeasure, and fell to laughing again 
to her again; so after awhile I stole out and left : with Amy. 

them together, I seemed too much like a shadow § So the days passed, the pleasant sunny days 
upon their enjoyment. Before he went, how- of early autumn. Matthew Gwyn visited us 
ever, Matthew called for me and drew me out ; daily, but I was so constantly occupied that very 
into the porch—I thought he wanted to speak § often I did not see him at all. Several times I 
to me, but I knew in a moment that it was only } heard him inquire for me, and Amy would reply, 
another of my delusions, for when Amy followed ‘Oh, she never likes to see anybody—such an 
us out he had only eyes and ears for her. I odd girl.” 

wondered what ailed me that night! Long after’ After those words I could not bear to go in, 
Amy was sleeping quietly by my side I lay with $ and Matthew inquired for me less and less often. 
my eyes wide open, looking out into the night; One day he came for us to drive, but aunt Pru- 
with a restlessness to which I could assign no s dence was from home, and there was work to do, 
cause, and the clock had begun to strike the : so I was forced to refuse, and Matthew was very 
morning hours before a tranquil slumber came § angry. 

over me, § «J told you so,” said Amy, triumphantly; ‘if 

The next day Matthew Gwyn came again to : the doctor had asked her she would have gone 
the house, but I was occupied in the kitchen and 3 at once.” 

did not see him until tea was on the table. All$ Matthew led her out to the carriage without a 
that afternoon I worked I could hear the mur- s word, passing me with a cold bow. I watched 
mur of their voices through the open doors, § them till they were out of sight, and went back 
Amy’s merry laugh blending with Matthew’s ‘into the kitchen my eyes blinded with tears, but 
deep, earnest voice, and the two jarring upon $ there was ironing to do, and Amy’s fine laces to 
my excited nerves. I was irritated and dis- ; get up requiring clear eye sight, so I forced the 
turbed, but I did not ask myself wherefore, and } scalding drops back till they fell on my heart 
for almost the first time I fell to wondering how § like molten lead. 
s 

it happened that the sunny, holiday side of life’ After that Matthew and Amy drove out almost 
should have fallen to Amy’s share, and I forced $ every day, and when he found that she was fond 
to accept the harsh realities of existence which 3 of horseback riding, he offered to take her and 
had been forced upon me. But I soon remem- $me too, but Amy told me that she should be 
bered how sinful such thoughts were, and put{ afraid if there was anything to distract his 
ie ee ae te te Thad nee on : ; ae, from her horse, 80, as usual, T staid at 
clean collar, seen the tea nicely prepared, an ome. ; 
aunt Prudence called me her “good child,” my $ At length the truth forced itself upon my 
spirits grew lighter, and I was astonished at the § mind—Amy and Matthew Gwyn loved one an- 
bitterness which had been in my heart only a3 other; but there came also a more painful reve- 

J v ; ie 
little while before. lation—I too loved Matthew! 

As I bent over my sewing that evening rather May God keep all young hearts from agony 
silent and still, Matthew suddenly asked me if : such as mine, when the new light rushed in upon 
I never talked. smy soul—coming like the first flash that pre- 

“She never will talk to you,” broke in Amy, ; cedes a thunder tempest, scathing and blighting, 
before I had timé to answer; “there is only one $ leaving darkness and desolation behind. 
gentleman who finds her at all conversable.” There had been an increased coldness for 

s¢And who may that be, pray?” several days between Matthew and me; he had. 

“Shall I tell, Ruth?” made me several requests, and I had been forced 


[ had a foolish habit of coloring without any 
cause, and now I felt my cheeks growing crimson, 
hough I tried to smile and pass over Amy’s jest. 

«Oh, I am serious!” exclaimed Amy. ‘When 
Dr Grovner comes here she can talk fast enough, 
T assure you.” 

I made no reply at all; Amy’s laugh seemed a 
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to refuse them all, nor could I give any reason, 
for.to have said that I had work to do would 
have been casting blame upon Amy. So he 
grew like ice to me, and I began to avoid his 
S presence—I could not intrude upon him when 
*he treated me with such chilling dignity—he 
s who used in our childish days to smooth my 
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little ill-natured, and I should have burst into Shair and call me his Ruth! But that night as 
tears had I attempted to speak. I did not see $I stood by the window I saw them come up the 
how Matthew looked at the time, but whenever $ path from a moonlight walk; they stopped by a 
J glanced toward him during the rest of the $ tall rose-bush—one that Matthew had given me 
evening, he turned from me with an expression 3 years before—he began plucking off blossoms— 
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their hands met—and then, after a gesture of ¢ prettier than any picture as she lay there. All 
sadness which I could not comprehend, Matthew oy bitterness gave way to a resigned melan- 
Gwyn strained her to his heart and rained kisses $ ; choly—it seemed right, nothing so fair and frail 
down wpon her mouth. $as she was ever meant to struggle with life, she 
Oh, if I had been stricken blind an hour $ was to be cherished and guarded, to float down 
before! Everything seemed turning round and { toward the ocean of eternity in 2 flower-crowned 
round before my sight, and the murmur of those § barque, while my course lay over leaden billows 
happy voices cut like a dagger through my $ lying dead and stagnant, over hidden rocks which 
heart. s the storm never reached, and the sunshine could 
How I found my way to my chamber I cannot § ; not penetrate, nor was there any to inform me 
tell, but when I came to myself I was lying upon § of the heaven beyond, or pilot my boat into sunny 
the floor cold and weak, with that terrible pain § streams where it might find a harbor of rest and 
which for months after seemed searing into my § peace. 
heart’s core. There I lay reviewing my past $ : The next morning Matthew Gwyn came early 
life; how cold and barren it appeared; how few : to see aunt Prudence, and had a long conference 
erumbs of comfort had fallen to my share! In$ 3 with her. When he went away she told me that 
childhood I had yielded everything to Amy, ever 3 he wanted to marry Amy—whether she noticed 
since we had been together the sunshine and $ my appearance [ cannot tell, but she made no 
tenderness had been for her, and now she had $ sremark then nor afterward, though she grew 
claimed all that could make existence endurable. $ S still more gentle, and took me closer and closer 
Life stretched out before me barren and dark— ; to her heart. 
no pleasant spring whereat to drink—no sym- § A month from that day they were married. 
pathy—no love! It was long before I could $It would be a useless task to attempt any de- 
rouse myself from that weak, wicked state, and $ scription of my own feelings. I was flung help- 
all the while I lay upon the cold floor in the pros- $ less into the desolate night—no aid—no sunlight 
tration of helplessness, those whispered voices $ beyond, from which my heart might drink in new 
were borne upon the night wind, and rung in ‘ life. Every hope was crushed, every joy with- 
my ear like a mockery of my pain. At length $ ; ered, and no after morning could warm them into 
I undressed and went to bed, but it was some- $ blossoming again. 
time before Amy came up stairs, and when she} Outwardly I was calm; taking upon myself 
did, her face flashed out so bright and joyous in all the necessary preparations, allowing myself 
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the lamp light that I moaned in anguish. 3 no time for rest or thought, secluding myselfas 
“Are you ill?” she asked, quickly. much as possible in my little chamber, for the 
“Only a headache—do not mind me.” sight of Amy’s happy face was an added pain. 


“But I wanted to talk to you—you are always$ All was over at length! I stood at the window 
sick when I particularly want you to hear me.” one bright October morning and watched them 
“T can listen,” I said, ‘‘only put out the light, $ depart. I had gone through the whole with a 
for it hurts my eyes.” sort of gladiator firmness for which I could not 
So she extinguished the lamp, and creeping $ account; stood calmly and heard the vows pro- 
into bed twined her arms about me and told me $ nounced which bound those two hoarts together 
—she loved, and was beloved! I listened with- $ for life, and now all was over. yen then I dia 
out moving a muscle, only when she kissed me ; not give way; I was neither romantic nor senti- 





- and asked me if Iwas not glad, I pushed her $ ; mental; 1 looked boldly at what fate had offered 


arms away—I could have endured a serpent’s $ :me, and did not shrink from the bitter cup. 
coil better than her kiss at that moment. ; When the house was quiet again, I went up to 
“Do you know, Ruthy,” she said, gayly, “I$ s my chamber and lay down. For several days I 
was almost jealous of you at, one time—Matthew $ was unable to rise from my bed, although I wag 
talked so much about you.” Snot ill, Qhere was a sharp, nervous pain in my 
‘*But that is all over now?” | tomples, and a heavy throbbing at my heart, 
“Oh, yes, how silly it was! You shall never § S which rendered the slightest movement torture. 
get married, but just live a nice old maid like< Aunt Prudence left me much alone—the best 
aunt Prudence and take care of my house, for? medicine I could have had—and at the end of 
you like such things, and I don’t.” 8 ‘ the week I went down stairs again and resumed 
Soon after she fell asleep, and I raised myself Smy usual duties. We did not see Matthew or 
on my arm to look at her. She was smiling in’ Amy again that winter, they were spending the 
her slumber like a happy child; pleasure gave a 3 ‘season in New York, and it was not till late the 


singularly youthful look to her face, and she was $ next summer that they came out. 
a ~ 
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One pleasant day a carriage drove up to the ; bably I interrupt you—I had better go back to 
door—it contained Matthew and Amy—they had } my own room.” 
reached their home the night before. That year ; “For shame, Amy !” I said, ‘“‘ How can you be 
had changed both somewhat; Amy had grown } so childish ?” 
proud and imperious, and there was a haughty $ She gave way at once to a burst of passion, 
look about her face which dimmed its beauty. § which was absolutely startling in one so young. 
Matthew looked sad—the lines about his mouth $ ‘How dare you speak to me like that?” she 
had settled into a languid melancholy which was $ exclaimed, “I wonder you are not ashamed to 
painful, and his eyes had lost the frank earnest- open your lips. But, atleast, do not venture to 
ness of his boyish days. Still the young couple $ lecture me—I will have none of your airs, nor 
scemed very fond of one another, though before your false piety, rermember that!” 
the day passed I could see that their married 3 “Stop!” said Matthew, more sternly than I 
life had not been all sunshine, and that shadows } had ever heard him speak; “you must not ad- 
had crept in between them which might one day \ dress Ruth in that tone; I may bear it, myself, 
blacken to a tempest. Amy was exacting and } but you shall not insult her 1” 
restless, but Matthew bore it all with asweetpa-$ Amy burst into a fit of hysterical passion, 
tience, which would have restrained any woman $ wringing her hands and fairly shrieking. 
less thoughtless and capricious than she. $ “Itis you who insult me!” she cried, ‘you 

Amy was mistress now of the old mansion, for$ two! Do you think me blind although I have 
Matthew’s father had presented him the house, ¢ been silent! But I will speak now, things shall 
and it had been newly fitted up in beautiful $ go on in this way no longer,” 
style. I went up to see them, and spent a good ; «What do you mean?” Matthew asked. 
deal of time there, though it was rather sad, for $ g “You and Ruth are together all the time, and 
Amy and I had grown less companions than }TI am left to get along the best I can. It’s a dis- 
ever. Sho complained bitterly of the quiet, pid raed for two people to go on as you do—a 
blamed Matthew for remaining there. The adu- stranger would think she was your wife, not I.” 
lation she had received during the past winter$ ‘You are mad!” 
had completely spoiled her, and added to her$ ‘No, Tam not, Matthew Gwyn, though you 
other faults. She seemed jealous of everything 3 would be glad to have me so! You may take 
and everybody that pleased Matthew. He was Ruth and go away with her—she always loved 
not allowed to quit her side, and yet she scarcely $ you, and loves you yet—wicked, deceitful thing, 
spoke except to chide. Still he bore it all, for’ and I believe you are no better, Matthew 
her health was not good, and the doctor said $ @wyn!” 
that she must be humored in every whim. She rushed out of the room with a new burst 

When they had been home about a fortnight, 3 of sobs, leaving us paralyzed by her words. I 
they urged me to go and spend several weoks j could not even weep; it seemed to me that I 
with them; as aunt Prudence wished it also, I$ should choke with anguish and shame. After a 
went, though I knew the visit could afford me little Matthew came toward me, very pale and 
little happiness. ; shaking from head to foot. 

Amy used to lie in bed all the morning, and, ; “You will not mind her,’ he said. ‘Oh, 
ag Matthew and I both rose early, he got a habit 3 Ruth, Ruth, I did not know—I did not dream!” 
of coming into the library where I sat, and read-$ I broke from him, and rushed from the room 
ing to me. We never conversed much, there ; without speaking. My bonnet lay on a table in 
seemed a sort of barrier between us which ; the hall, and, catching it up, I fled out of the 
neither could pass, though his manner was very house, never once pausing till I found myself at 
kind, and he appeared less sad when we were 3 home. 
together. Aunt Prudence was out, and I sat down by 

One morning, as we were sitting there, Amy § the window, striving to think, but in vain; only 
enme suddenly into the room, full an hour earlier $ one idea presented itself to my mind; I must 
than her custom, and passing both of us without § ‘never see Matthew again. I might forgive Amy 
a word, threw herself into an arm-chair. : the cruel words she had spoken, but I never 

“Do you feel unwell?” Matthew asked. wished to meet either of those two while I lived. 

“T am sure you would not care if I did,” she $ She had torn the veil from my heart, and cast 
replied, violently; ‘‘you pay no more attention : me back into the unutterable wretchedness from 
to me than if I were a dog.” ‘ which I had begun to escape. 

“Amy, Amy!” he said, gently. $ While I sat there, a thunder storm came up, 

“Don’t speak to me, don’t look at me! Pro-$ grand and terrible. The city grew almost like 
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night, the thunder pealed and rolled till the very “There is a hereafter, Matthew,” I said, 
foundation of the earth seemed to shake, and the i through my tears. 

light blazed out in great sheets that were blind- “Yes, and we shall meet there! Take care 
ing. fof Amy. Pray for me, Ruth—pray for me— 

Amid the rush of the tempest, I heard the $ pray——” 
sound of a horse’s feet, and saw Matthew Gwyn ’ When the doctor reached the house with aunt 
galloping frantically toward the house. He Prudence and Amy, Matthew Gwyn was stiff and 
turned a corner shortly—the horse reared—a : cold. The wretched young widow threw herself 
fiercer flash had startled him, and breaking from upon the body with passionate outcries, but 
all control, he shied, and plunging, flung his neither tears nor remorse could rouse him from 
rider heavily against a fence. § that dreamless rest. 

I ran out into the storm, there he lay sense-$ As for me I could not weep. That night, I 
less—the blood streaming from a deep wound } watched alone by the corpse; but I was very 
upon his temple. How I dragged him into the ; calm, and when they lowered the coffin into the 
house I cannot tell; but it was accomplished, } grave a thanksgiving rose to my lips—he was 
and I threw myself beside, calling vainly upon spared forever from trouble and pain, from sor- 
his name. {row and woe. He was no longer Amy Minturn’s 

Suddenly there was a lull in the storm, and { husband.” 
recollection came back. Iwent out tothe barn} All these things happened long since. I live 
and sent ono of the men for help, while another } still in the old homestead, and aunt Prudence 
went with me into the house, and we laid the } dwells with me, an aged, venerable saint. 
wounded man upon a bed. ’ After her husband's funeral, Amy left us. She 

At length Matthew opened his eyes with a ‘went back to her new city friends, and, only a 
groan, and his name broke wildly through my } year after, married an English colonel. Since 
hushed sobs. then we never seen her, and she seldom writes 
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‘‘Matthew! Matthew!” to us. 
He smiled faintly, and his white lips mur- T have grown content, if not happy; the rest- 
mured, lessness of youth is past, and I have found a 


‘‘Ruth—it is Ruth! I am dying, Ruth; do source of lasting comfort in that fount which 
not shrink from me now, for this is death! Bend never faileth. I know that it is well to suffer, 
down there—answer me one thing.” Sand I look calmly forth through the mists of 

I bent my face to his, and he went on in a time to the haven of rest, where the realization 
painful whisper, Sof my dreams awaits me. I know that I shall 

“J never dreamed of what Amy said. I ; find Matthew there, and in that higher life there 
thought you did not care for me. If I had but : will be no clouds to separate our souls from one 
known—oh, if I had but known it, Ruth!” 3 another, 
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BY FRANCES HENRIETTA SHEFFIELD. 





Fura idle fancies to tho winds, 
And idle dreams more useless still, 
They only clog the soaring will 
From its grand clement confined. 


The bracing wind that o’er me blows 
Is not from childhood’s uplands blown, 
No Summer sounds are in its tone, 

No music that the young heart knows. 


Ah! witching dreams, so dear and bright, 
Must I resign you evermore? 
Close ’gainst your angels’ forms the door 
Of my soul’s shrine ye filled with light? 


Up, coward soul! and win from fate 
The glorious boon thou most desir'st; 
But a bold hand ’tis thou requir’st, 

‘And lo! success shall’on thee wait. 


Oh! youth and I for aye must part, 
Old friend, you’ve brought me many a joy, 
And if there mingle sad alloy 

I can forgive you from my heart. 


These vain regrets and baby tears 
But ill befit thy whitening hair 
And face, where many a line of care 

Is traced by the sure pen of years. 


Oh! Thou who see’st the fittest path, 
Strengthen my feet to walk therein, 
Till I the perfect rest shall win 

Which only he, the Conqueror, hath. 


Oh, sunny youth, T leave you now, 
By my dead childhood lay you down, 
My temples feel a harsher crown 
Than the fair flowers that decked my brow. 
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THE TRIALS OF A FASCINATING MAN. 





BY MISS CARRIE E. FAIRFIELD. 





Tam not a handsome man. I never made any § the sofa, and put the little darling in your arms, 
pretensions to beauty, my features are not regu- § and tell you, in the presence of her husband, and 
lav, my nose is decidedly ugly, and my mous- Sin the tenderest manner in the world, that she 
tuche anything but elegant, being about the {has named the sweet little cherub for you, ‘‘for 
color of a well-baked pumpkin pie; yet spite of : the sake of old memories,” lifting up a blue eye 
all these advantages, disadvantages I mean, the 3 that almost sparkles with a tear, so bewitchingly 
girls will have it that I am a perfect lady-killer. % to your face? Would it be delighiful, do you 
I believe I have been regularly through all the § think, to be stopped on the street by an unknown 
ordinary inflictions which accompany such a re- 3 man, a jealous husband, confronted with your 
putation, besides some extraordinary ones. I ; own daguerreotype—a very handsomely finished 
have received scores of anonymous loye/letters, $ one designed for your sister, but mysteriously 
and no end of nick-nacks and trinkets embroi- 3 purloined from your pbureau-drawer—and in- 
dered with ‘‘remember me,” and ‘“dinna for- ; quired of if you are the original of that picture, 
get,” and ‘forget-me-not,” and occasionally ‘which he had found pressed to his wife’s cheek, 
“souvenir,” and ‘“‘pensez a moi.” I haye been after she had wept herself to sleep, and threat- 
sonnetized all over, from my hair (which is } ened with a public cowhiding if you did not cease 
coarse, and in color first cousin to my mous- { your machinations against his domestic peace; 
tache,) through all the regular gradations of wee all the time you were as innocent of any 
«brow, “eyes,” “lips,” and ‘whiskers,” down knowledge of him or his wife as a babe unborn? 
to my very ‘‘feet,” which one young lady, very \ All this have I endured, and more. , 
poetically inclined, described as : For the sake of the charitable, if there are any 
among the softer sex, which from the depths of 
my martyrdom I almost begin to doubt, I make 
the following sketch of some of my dilemmas; 

I registered a vow against dancing the very s hoping that they, more reasonable and more 
day I received that sonnet. Valentine’s day has $ merciful than I have found the majority of the 
come to be a perfect bore to me. My post-office 3 sex to be, will hereafter pause, before they allow 
box is always filled to overflowing; little tinted- their indiscretion to bring such a series of mis- 
perfumed billets-dowx are stuck under the sireet { fortunes upon any of the brotherhood. 
door, and rained mysteriously down the areas Alphonse,” said my sister Julia, one evening 
steps. Last year some half a dozen were mira-$ after we had been talking over the above desper- 
culously placed on my dressing-table, and one I 3 ate state of affairs, ‘it is very evident that you 
found nestled safely under my pillow. These $ are a dangerous man to be lying around loose in 
are all ordinary enough annoyances. Any hand- ; a community of young ladies like this; why the 
some man (but I am not handsome, that is the ’hayoe you are making is perfectly terrific, and 
dogs of it) can count up scores of such petty $ some means must be deyised of putting an end 
grievances as these, but I have been martyrized $ to it; there are no two ways about it, my dear 
in a few ways which I don’t think fall to the lot $ brother, you must get married.” 
even of all the Adonis’ of society. I appeal to : «Now, Julia, it is useless talking,” I replied. 
you, gentlemen, what man amongst you was ever § “I am willing to do anything reasonable in the 
obliged to shave off a most beautiful and luxu- : case, but the fact is, I have always entertained 
riant crop of whiskers, just because ladies would : some old-fashioned notions about love as requisite 
persist in teazing in the most bewitching way $ for matrimony, and I really don’t fancy being 
in the world, for ‘just one little curl, it would ‘ hurried into anything desperate, either through 
never be missed from such a superabundance to ; charity to the female population about me, or 
keep as a memento.” How would you feel if § from that stronger instinct of self-preservation ; 
you should go into a friend’s house to look at : though, to tell the truth, the bore is getting 
his three months’ heir and congratulate his lady, } rather intolerable.” 
to have her sit down very close by your side on’ ‘But why, Alphonse, amongst nee of 
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“Made to inspire through Terpsichore’s art, 
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young ladies with whom you are acquainted, ? but of these I do not purpose to speak. Suffice 
cannot you select one whom you can really love? $ it, that after various embarrassing delays, and 
Tam sure you are not unreasonable in your de- § periods of the most torturing suspense, I at last 
mands for a wife.” } acknowledged the passion which her charms had 
‘No, I don’t think I am, but I confess I have 3 inspired, and received, if not a positive accept- 
a desire to marry a rational woman, and I never $ ance, yet sufficient encouragement to make me 
yet saw one whom the first thrill of loye didn’t § the happiest of men. 
seem to possess with some strange infatuation,: This latter event occurred during a visit at 
not to say insanity. Besides, though I am at Teedh Lawn, the aristocratic country residence 
constitutionally indolent man, yet I have always sof Miss Douglass’ parents. Of course, [ could 
had an idea of doing my own courting, and most § not think of returning to town without carrying 
of my young lady acquaintances, certainly all 3 with me the miniature of my idol; and in com- 
those whom I might otherwise have fancied, have } pliance with my request, Araminta presented me 
left me little room for the exercise for my powers $ with a lovely daguerreotype, which she had had 
in that direction.” ’ taken while in town, on the conditions of an ex- 
“Well, the truth of the matter is, Alphonse, $ change. Now I had no miniature of myself, but 
you are so good-natured and so obliging, that in my fluit-case was a most exquisite medallion 
young ladies are apt to forget themselves when $ locket, elegantly enameled and set with gems; 
under the influence of your fascinations, and to $ and as there was a very good artist in the vil- 
repose such confidence in you as no wearer of é lage, I concluded to have a picture taken and 
the bifurcated garments was ever made to re- : set in the locket. 
ceive. But I am going to put a stop to all this.$ The artist succeeded admirably, and the pic- 
My friend Araminta Douglass is coming here} ture was sent home on the afternoon previous 
next week, I have known her long and inti-$to my departure. I intended to present it to 
mately, and if you do not find her an exception $ Araminta that evening, but before I had an 
to all your previously formed ideas of feminity, } opportunity of doing so, one of these little in- 
and moreover a woman capable of inspiring a ; cidents which have been the bane of my life, 
genuine affection, I shall be very much disap- $ must needs occur. 
pointed.” There happened to be at that time a seam- 
“Very well,” said I, “if the young lady can’ stress employed in the family, a pale-faced, light- 
really win me, I have no objection to sacrificing $ ‘haired young lady, of whom Araminta had 
myself.” : always spoken with respect, as the daughter of 
“She will not win you,” replied Julia, em- 3an honest and well-to-do farmer in the vicinity. 
phatically, ‘*but I hope you may be so fortunate I am an early riser, and often in my morning 
as to win her.” $promenades up and down the lawn I had met 
The appointed day arrived, and with it Miss $ this young lady, and not unfrequently she had 
Araminta Douglass. She was a tall, queenly $ joined me in my walk, and pointed out to me 
woman, with the air of a Juno; and her flashing $the various beauties of the scene. By some 
eye and imperious carriage, gave one the idea 3 chance, I found that she was quite poetical in 
of a creature formed to command rather than to § her tastes, and having from long experience ac- 
win the admiration of all beholders. Besides, 1} quired a secret horror of all sentimental young 
knew her to be thoroughly educated and accom- $ ladies, I thereafter quietly avoided her. 
plished, and, if the truth must be told, for the On that unfortunate evening, however, as I 
first day or two I stood a good deal in awe of 3 was walking in the garden awaiting Araminta’s 
her, and being naturally a modest man, I felt a 3 return from a shopping expedition to the village, 
slight degree of trepidation about making any : I happened to spy, in passing a little summer- 
positive advances toward her; but Julia, who $ : house, Miss Barlow, sitting within in an attitude 
has all the tact of her sex, contrived that we {of despondency, and sobbing violently. My 
should be left much alone together, so that at } sympathies were instantly aroused, but fearing 
the end of the first week of Miss Douglass’ visit, ; to be intrusive, I was about to withdraw from 
I began to feel more at ease in her presence. ¢ the vicinity, when she raised her head and see- 
She was a splendid woman; the stately grace 3 ing me, exclaimed, 
and dignity of all her movements charmed me; ‘Oh! Mr. Hathaway, I am overwhelmed with 
the elegance of her manners and her wonderful § shame at being discovered in such a state as 
conyersational powers awoke my highest admi- $ : this; but indeed, sir, my heart is breaking.” 
ration; and her amiability completely won my’ I apologized for my intrusion, assured her it 
heart. My courtship was not without its trials, ? was entirely accidental, but suggested that as 
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Providence had led me to the spot, perhaps it$to follow. A moment’s thought decided me. 
was intended that I should in some way comfort $ The artist at the village, thinking my picture a 
her in her distress. $ good one for exhibition, had reserved one for his 

‘Oh! it is hopeless; it is impossible,” she : own use. This I would have set in as handsome 
cried, at the same time moving along to give me $a case as I could find in his assortment, and pre- 
room to seat myself beside her. 3 sent it to Araminta in the morning. Banishing 

In spite of an intuitive feeling that I might ; my vexation, therefore, as best might, I returned 
be getting myself into a scrape, I accepted the $ to the parlor, and informed Miss Douglass that 
offered privilege, and—what man with a human $I had sat for a picture for her, but it would not 
heart in his bosom could have done less?—stole } be finished until morning, when I hoped for the 
an arm gently around her waist. ; pleasure of presenting it to her. 

“ell me, my dear Miss Barlow,” I said, “is § $ The best case which I could procure at the 
there no way in which I can be instrumental in 3 3 village, proved to be a very common one, but I 
alleviating your distress? I assure you it would } consoled myself with thinking that as soon as I 
give me 2 great deal of pleasure to serve you.” 3 returned to town I would replace it with some- 

Still she sobbed, in such an agony of sorrow, } thing exceedingly elegant and recherche. 


that my heart really bled for the poor thing. Araminta accepted the daguerreotype very 
“Have you heard unpleasant tidings from } graciously, and I left in the best possible spixits. 
home?” I ventured fo inquire. 3 Judge of my surprise, therefore, when on the fol- 


“Oh! no, sir,” was the reply, ‘my, distress is ; lowing week I received a note couched in these 
all here,” laying her hand pathetically upon her } terms, and accompanied by my letters and minia- 
heart. I felt the cold chills starting through my } ture. 
veins, I could not speak. 3 

“Oh! Mr, Hathaway,” she exclaimed, laying § “Mr. Harnaway—Sir—Preyious to my ac- 
her head upon my shoulder, and bursting into a 3 quaintance with you, I had been informed of 
fresh flood of tears. ‘Is it possible that you } your character as an experienced and most un- 
have never, till this moment, suspected the ter- \ § principled flirt. My high respect for your sister, 
rible secret which is hurrying me to the grave?” 3 yand I may add the frankness and apparent sin- 

I fairly trembled in my boots; fortunately, \ cerity of your own manners, served, however, 
however, I heard the roll of carriage wheels, 3 ‘to dissipate, in a great measure, the prejudices 
and knew that Araminta had returned; as she thereby inspired; though, as you very well 
would pass directly by the summer-house, on} know, it was long before I could feel sufficient 
her way up the lawn, it was necessary to termi- ; confidence in your integrity to accept your ad- 
nate this interesting scene. Therefore hastily $ dresses. Recent developments, however, have 
pressing the hand which had in some way, for : not only confirmed my old suspicions, but laid 
which I was not responsible, found its way. into S open to my view a blacker phase of your cha- 
mine, I said something about my sympathy for $ racter than any I had ever pictured. Your own 
her, and my sincere hope that she might yet be conscience will doubtless suggest the circum- 
happy, and withdrew as quickly as possible; ¢ stances to which I have referred. Sir, I am no 
not, however, until Araminta had discovered my $ longer blinded by your insidious wiles, and this 
presence in the summer-house, and Miss Bar-$ opportunity of expressing to you the scorn and 
low’s tears. She was a woman of sense, how- 2 execration in which I hold aman of your cha 
ever, and said nothing. | racter, affords me the highest pleasure. With 

Tea was waiting for us, and when we had § unfeigned thankfulness I return to you your 
arose from the table, callers were in the parlor, $ ‘letters and daguerreotype, and demand my own. 
so that it was nearly nine o’clock before I was : Do not have the baseness to undertake one word 
loft alone with Araminta Then I excused my- of defence for your infamous conduct, as it will 
self from the room, and went to my own apart-% avail you nothing, but rather sink you in a still 
ment in search of the locket which I had left § deeper pit of infamy. 
lying on my dressing-bureau. What was my § “In the utmost indignation, I am, sir, your 
astonishment to find it missing! I searched long $ : * undeceived victim, Araminta Dovarass.” 
aud vainly, and at last concluded that some of § Se 
the servants must have taken it. But what was? Now wasn’t that an edifying letter to be re- 
I to do? ZLhad promised Araminta to leave my § ceived by a man not only entirely innocent of 
daguerreotype with her, and I disliked exceed- $ every charge therein contained, but also entirely 

ingly to mention. my loss to her, knowing the ignorant of these terrible “circumstances,” to 
disagreeable suspicions which would be likely ‘ ‘which such pointed allusion was made? At first 
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I stamped with rage, but swearing and all other i truth of my statements, She was engaged in an 

exhibitions of temper were utterly useless. Any $ upper room sewing, and the judge instantly sent 

effort at an explanation by letter would evidently ‘a message to her. She came down covered with 

be equally futile; there were only two metiiods § blushes and trepidation, and a few moments’ 

of procedure left me. I could either abandon cross-questioning completely sustained me. I 

the whole thing, and suffer the case to go by § was sorry for the pain which I was obliged to 

default; or I could confront the irate Juno in {inflict upon the poor girl—but what could I do? 

person, (that is, if I could gain access to her in- $ Araminta, however, evidently could not forget 

dignant presence,) and demand the proof of her 3 that the poor, self-immolated victim was one of 

allegations. This latter a due regard for my re- her own sex, and I think it would have gone 

putation as an honest man decided me to do. hard with me still, but for the ludicrous scene 
T left town by the first train, en route for Beech § : S$ which terminated the examination, and in which 

Lawn. Arrived, sent up my card, and was re- $I certainly bore the least enviable part. 

fused an audience, just as I had anticipated. It The only point left was to gain possession of 

was time io be resolute, so I wrote on the back the locket, and upon this I was determined. 

of the card. Upon demanding it of Miss Barlow, however, she 
“Miss Douglass, I am as innocent of tho $ burst into tears and declared it was no longer in 

charges you have preferred against me as any her possession. 

man living, and you haye no right to deny me } ‘Have you lost it?” I seked, 

the opportunity of exculpating myself. There- ’ Tt was taken from me, sir.’ 

fore, allow me to inform you that the letters and? ‘Do you know by whom?” 

daguerreotype in my possession will never be} “Yes, sir. Rose has it.” 

given up until I have justice at your hands. If 3 «Who was Rose?” I asked. 

you do not wish to see me yourself, you can$ Do you mean the cook?” asked Miss Doug- 

refer me to your father, but I do not choose to i lass, indignantly. 

apply to him till I am certain of being treated as . “Yes, ma’am. Rose in the kitchen; I showed 





a gentleman should be. Asiaiie?” it to her one day, and she said Mr. Hathaway 
This message, after a little delay, brought me § was the nicest young man she ever saw, and thai 
an invitation to enter the library, where I found } the woman that got him for a husband would be 
Judge Douglass. I stated my errand at once, : happier than a queen. She didn’t seem to like 
and, after a patient hearing, he conceded my 3 : it because I had his picture, and the next day 
right to an explanation. It seemed that Miss ‘ she ee it away from me, and she won’t give it 
Douglass had acted entirely upon impulse, and § up.” 
without consulting her parents; and the judge, : It was too much; even the gravity of the judge 
therefore, summoned her at once to his presence, { was not proof against this last development; he 
and required the proof of the charges which she } * roared with laughter. Araminta was more vexed 


had preferred $ than amused. 
Avraminta was still undaunted. Lookingatme$ ‘‘Send for Rose,” said the judge. ‘Let's 
with a fixed, indignant gaze, she asked, : have it all out while we are about it.” 


“Does Mr. Hathaway pretend to deny that, The bell was rung, and Rose called. 
during his late visit here, he met frequently by § : ‘Well, Rose,” said the judge, with as much 
stealth, once atleast in the arbor at the foot of gravity as he could command. ‘It appears 
the garden walk, where I myself saw him in§ that you have been stealing. Miss Barlow here 
conversation with her, Miss Susan Barlow, my $ ; charges you with having taken from her a valu- 
seamstress? That he succeeded in winning her 3 able gold locket set with stones, Are you aware 
youthful affections, and presented to her on that that the offence is criminal, and would send you 
very occasion his miniature set in an elegant § to the ‘lock-up? ” 
locket? He dare Es deny it, for the locket 1 “T didn’t go for to steal it, Massa Douglass,” 
have myself seen.” 3 said Rose, penitently, ‘‘’fore my heavenly Mars- 
Had a mine exploded beneath my feet, I could § ter I didn’t; but it had a handsome picter in it 
not have been more astonished. Quickly regain- ’ that I liked to look at,” looking out from under 
ing my self-possession, however, I rehearsed as} her eyebrows at me, ‘‘and I jest kep it a few 
delicately as possible the circumstances of my 3 : days. Miss Barlow, she say she goin’ to have 
acquaintance with Miss Barlow, and the loss of § S him for allurs, and I think she amniets let poor 
the locket. Araminta was still skeptical, how- § : Rose have his picture, little while.” 
ever, and I was obliged to suggest that Miss § Fancy my feelings! 
Barlow be summoned to deny, if she could, the’ ‘Well,’ said the judge, ‘the locket does not 
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belong to either of you, and must be instantly } sufficiently he dismissed the girls, and I retired 
restored to its proper owner: Rose, produce it § from the field on which I had won such ques- 
at once,” tionable laurels I took my dinner at the hotel, 

Rose looked sheepish for a moment, and then 3 and returned post haste totown. The next week 
commenced fumbling among the folds of her 3 T received a letter from Araminta of rather a dif- 
dress, and soon produced the locket from her 3 3 ferent temper from her last, which I answered 
bosom, and stood with it in her hands iene 3in person. The judge could not refrain from 
for some one to take it. i sundry sly hints about “‘daguerreotypes,” “dan- 

‘You can lay it on the table,” said I. taro fascinations,” &c., but further than this 
The judge roared, Araminta blushed, and the there was no allusion made to my last visit. 
s 





we. 


two girls looked defiance at each other from One month ago IT became a Benedict, and if 

under lowering brows. My state of mind as a3 there is another poor, persecuted son of Adam, 

modest man in the midst of such a scene, is more § whose experiences have been any way similar to 

easily imagined than described. $ mine, I advise him to go and do likewise, for it 
As soon as the judge could command himself 3 is the only remedy of which the race allows. 
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BY MARY E. WILCOX. 


Tne gates of every earthly hope 

Seem barred against my entering tread, 
And gloomily my way I grope 

Through untried paths of care and dread. 


From many a happy home the light 

Slants through the rain across my track, 
But to reveal the heavy night, 

And make the darkness still more black. 


Frozen are Affection’s soft, warm showers, 
That make life beautiful and gay; 

And all the wayside buds and flowers 
From my bleak path have died away. 


Oh! I am tired, and sick, and faint, 
My heart, most heavily oppressed, 
Moans forth its own unvarying plaint, 
“ All-pitying Father! let me rest!” 
No twilight lingers in the West, 

Where Pleasure’s golden sun went down; 
But winds wail out their wild unrest, 

And starless skies in anger frown. 


Father! hast Thou forgotten me, 
And left me in this stormy wild? 
Thine eyes each falling sparrow see, 
Have they o’erlooked thy fainting child? 


Alone I walk the dangerous way, 
Trembling and faint with doubt and fear; 

The night grows cold—the shadows grey, 
There is no rest nor shelter near. 


Father! life’s wayside blossoms bright 
Give, or withhold! Thou knowest best! 
I do not importune for light, 
But Father! Father! let me rest! 
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BY LENA LYLE. 





TuERE is a grave within my heart, 
A new-made grave, 

And over it fond memory weeps, 
And lone thoughts wave! 

Tt is where buried friendship lies, 
A friendship broken, 

And this is all that’s left to me, 
This lonely token. 


That grave I must forever close, 
That angel leave me; 

Those ashes silent must repose, 
But oh! ’twill grieve me! 

Above them, oh! for many a year 
A lonely pleasure, 

"Twill be to drop, in secret, tears, 
O’er my dead treasure. 


An angel bends above this grave, 
Where Love is sleeping, 

And o’er the precious dust beneath 
Ts sadly weeping; 

Whilst at her bidding come and go 
Each sad, sweet vision; 

= The memories of other days 

Like dreams Elysian. 


Without the storm is beating wild— 
What's that to me? 

Within my heart’s the only storm 
That I can see! 

The roaring thunder can but be 
An echo dim 

Of my wailing o’er that lonely grave, 
Its fun’ral hymn, 
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BY A. L. OTIS. 





My mother was a widow, and I her only 3 The evening of Edward’s return was spent in 
daughter, Agnes Brown. She was very beauti-$ 3 question and answer, among the children of the 
ful, and quite young, only sixteen years older $ same father. T sat apart. Edward had spoken 
than myself. My father had left us poor; but 3 kindly to me when he first came, calling me 
she had not been a widow long before she had : sister Agnes; and several times he tried to give 
several suitors, and when T was about fourteen : : me a chance to enter into the general conversa- 
years of age she married Mr. R——, a gentle-§ tion, as any polite gentleman would. But I was 
man of wealth, with four children. They were: § i too uncertain of my hearers to talk, so I became 
Edward, who was in California; Charles, Letitia, 3 sa listener only. I judged, from what I heard 
and Jack. Jack, the youngest, was about my {and saw, that Edward was a quick-tempered, 
age. 3 open-hearted man, a gentleman in feeling, yet 

For one year we all lived happily together, and § * used to roughing it in a new country. 
then my step-father died, leaving his children § The next eyening, my new brother asked me 
and myself with equal portions. My mother {to give him some music. My hands trembled, 
followed him in a few months, and we were left { and grew so cold, that I continually made mis- 
in the guardianship of a young lawyer, who did § takes, I endeavored to remedy them, and so grew 
not pretend to take any interest in us beyond his ; confused. At last I tried a lively, easy waltz, in 
legal duties. The old house-keeper managed } hopes of recovering myself, Jack began to beat 
the domestic concerns, and we all attended$ time. It distracted me. 
school, except Edward, who was still in San % “You neyer can keep time with Agnes,” he 
Francisco. — said, ‘she always breaks down.” 

T soon began to feel that I was in an uncom- : Edward was standing by me; I could see by 
fortable position. Letitia would haye loved me, § the mirror before me, that he turned quickly, 
and was never intentionally unkind, but her and gaye Jack an angry look. It only confused 
brother let me know that they considered me an ; me the more, and I bungled again. 
intruder, an alien in their home, who had taken ; “There—I told you so!” cried Jack. ‘Hear 
a daughters portion. Daily slights, unkind ; that!” 
hints, a contemptuous coldness, and a complete ‘¢And how dare you beat time at all, you un- 
exclusion from all the family consultations, or § civil little monkey?” Edward burst out. ‘Let 
confidential intercourse, left me cruelly alive to me hear any more of your impertinence, and I 
their state of feeling toward me. ; will put you out of the room!” 

IT was a yery timid girl, without strength to# I was too frightened to go on, and left the 
“bear up, either against others, or my own self- } parlor. My room was directly overhead. I 
distrust. I knew myself unwelcome, yet dared § $ heard Hdward’s voice, in deep tones, talking very 
not go away. Iwas fearful of leaving shelter, i earnestly. As they came up stairs to retire, [ 
even so bleak as this, for the wide, wide world. $ heard him say to Lettie, as they passed my door, 

T tried to make them love me; but I found § “She is in a confoundedly uncomfortable 

that the gentleness and patience I struggled for, § situation, any how, and if those boys make it as 
were called abjectness; my good will, officious-$ intolerable for her as they have done since I 
ness; and my silence, sullenness. I was not one ? have been hero, I shall see what to have done 
who could compel affection, I found, to my sor- § with them!” 
row. He then kissed her for good night. I laid a 

IT endured a whole year of this misery, and $ 5 happy head on my pillow—I had a friend. 
then Edward came home, He was welcomed$ ‘The next day, I went to the library for a book. 
with joy by all but myself. I had never geen > Haward was there, very busy writing. Jack 
him, and therefore feared him. I felt that if he ; was getting down some volumes, and as the one 
were my enemy too, I must become desperate 3 : I wanted was beyond my reach, I yentured to 
enough to leave them, though I had no relatives } ask him to get it for me, It was er his hand 
to go ba the moment I spoke. He came down the steps 
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without it, and stood directly before me, staring $ his manner to me. He grew cold and distant. 
into my face: , 1 often saw him regarding me curiously, with a 

“Pray who was your last waiter?” he said. { regretful expression, as if the suspicion of my 
“Tt is an honor I decline.” : unworthiness were beginning to take root. This 
Edward strode forward, seized him by the ‘ prieved me past telling. 
collar, and shook him until his teeth rattled. : He had a bunch of pretty wild flowers in his 


‘‘Now, you monkey,” he said, ‘‘climb those } ; hand one day when he came—the last blossoms 
steps this instant, and down with the book! Or j of autumn. He had always brought them for 
no—Agnes may not like to take it from such § me, before; but now, when I expected them, and 
unmannerly hands—I will get it for her myself.” : was so foolish as to look glad when I saw them, 

Tle gave it to me with a kind bow, and a glance $ thinking that, after all, he was not turning from 
of apology towards Jack, who stood before him me, he gave them to Letitia with an air that 
white with rage. I escaped from the room quite seemed to say, ‘You need not suppose they are 
afraid of my fierce defender. $ for you!” 

It was Charles’ turn to meet with reproof next. ; I was so weak, and so, overwhelmed with 
He was asking Letitia what had become of his § ‘shame and grief, that for a moment I felt faint. 
coat. I happened to know, and she did not. I}I sank down upon the sofa, and Lettie fanned 
replied, ’me. Just then Charles came in. 

«The tailor has taken it to alter. He wished § “That actress is at her interesting tricks 
to know if you wanted the sleeve-cuffs velvet-{ again!” he sneered. ‘Don’t waste your time 
lined. Do you, Charles?” ‘and sympathy on her. She will come to quick 

He deigned me no reply. I cared much more ; * enough, if you retire, and leave no one by to 
for him than for Jack. I felt myself flush pain- § admire her airs!” 
fully as I said, ‘“‘T do think she is ill, Charles,” said Lettie, 

“T only asked because he is coming again, 2 ‘see her poor white lips.” 
and desired word to be left about it.” “‘Perhaps—but if Dr. E had not been 

As usual, I fled to my room to conceal my $ , ‘ here as witness, she would not have fainted.” 
tears. But I was afraid I might be missed if Ly om sprang up—my nerves stung to spasmodic 
stayed too long, and thus excite Hdward’s dan-$ effort—and ran for the door. Charles’ low 
gerous compassion. I washed my eyes, and § laugh sounded in my ears. I reached my room, 
hastened down to find the brothers in loud and § but fell again upon the floor, where I quietly lay 
high dispute, which hushed as I entered. I} until I felt stronger. 
knew by the look of hate which Charles bestowed} I knew what comments would be made upon 
upon me, that I was the subject of it. I saw too ; my sudden recovery. ‘They would say the sick- 
plainly that Hdward’s championship was doing g ness was all a pretence. Dr. H , | hoped, 
me no good, and that I was sowing dissension 3 i would think so; yes, I hoped it, for if my faint- 
in the family. I must go away. This state of % ing was not ‘‘a counterfeit,” what interpretation 
misery was killing me. I had become so weakly { must he put upon it? Unsought love? That is 
nervous, that anything sudden or unexpected, } the crime woman fears most of all! 
made me scream out, or faint away. I could’ ; My shame and misery were more than I could 
not bear this much longer, and live, even though ; bear. I did not leaye my room again for a week, 
Hdward’s kindness had filled my whole heart § ‘being quite feverish and ill. But I determined 
with boundless gratitude and love for him. § i to be down on Thanksgiving Day, when Hdward 
While I was trying to summon courage to con- § : was expected home; and when the day arrived, 
sult him on the subject of my future residence, : with all its bustle of preparation for guests, and 
he was suddenly called away from home for: their reception, I was so much better that I 
some weeks. The time of his absence was a! dressed to be present at dinner. When word 
time of bitterest trial to me. i was sent to my room that dinner was served, I 

One of his friends, a Dr. B , often visited $ 3 hastened down, wondering that, Edward should 
at the house, and entering into Hdward’s feeling § : haye arrived without my knowing it, since I had 
of pity for my forlorn state, (which he perceived § : spent most of the morning eben for him on 
as clearly as if he had been told it in words,) he : the stairs. I did not think they would have 
often showed me little polite attentions. They $ S dinner without him, and I had to try hard to 
soon became to me the sunbeams in my wintry : keep my joy, at the idea of seeing him again, 
weather. After Edward left home, his friend’ within bounds. As I quietly entered the dining- 
still came. J felt conscious, and joyful; put } room, I thought I saw him standing before a 
alas! it was not long before I saw a change in * : picture, looking at it, and awaiting the gathering 
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346 A 
of the family. I was the only one there be- 
side himself. I ventured to lay my hand upon 
his shoulder, and say, rather tremulously, 
‘“‘Welcome home, my only friend!”’ It was the 


first time I had ever alluded to my troubles to} 


any one. He turned. I started at least three 
paces from him. It was Dr. H ! His height, 
and black hair, or my own preconceived fancy 
had misled me. I was too much startled and 
confused to observe his manner when thus ad- 
dressed, but I remember that my hand was 
detained, and that he was about to speak when 
the family and guests came flocking in from the 
parlor. 

When all were seated, Charles, who sat in Hd- 
ward’s place, said, ; 

‘«Rdward should have been here; but as the 
time of arrival of the cars has past, I suppose 
we shall not see him until to-morrow.” 

Great regret at his absence was expressed by 
the others; but I think no one felt it as I did. 

As the waiter was removing the soup-plates, a 
messenger, on urgent business to Charles, was 
announced, and he was obliged to leave the table. 
He eame back, looking very pale and troubled. 
He leaned on his chair, and paused a moment, 
while we all looked at him in breathless anxiety, 
After a time, he stammered, that there had been 
a fearful accident on the railroad, and Edward 
was—lost! 

Tt seemed like a death tome. For hours I was 
alternately insensible, and conscious of cruel 
misery. 

I was entirely unaware of what was taking 
place around me. At last I grew more tranquil. 
The first, words I heard were from old Dr. Good- 
enough, who stood at my bedside. I compre- 
hended that there was a medical consultation. 

‘This nervous prostration could not be brought 
about suddenly, even by such a shock. I have 
long observed this poor girl’s unhappiness. It 
hhas worn her down to the grave. Between us, I 
do not think she is treated over-kindly. She 
ought to have a happy home to make her expand 
well. She is like my beautiful, delicate, pink 
oxalises. They never open, sir, unless the sun 
shines upon them—the full sun, sir, without it 
they are only twisted up, ugly little wisps.” 








The answering yoice made me tremble. It 
was Dr. Ei 1g: 
«Have you known her well, doctor? I mean 


her disposition?” 

“Certainly, sir! certainly! 
was a child.” 

“They say she is deceitful, and an actress, and 
that occasions their coldness to her. 


Eyer since she 
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‘be most happy—I am quite miserable not to be- 
$ lieve her all I once thought her. But the whole 
family, except Edward, who is a stranger to her, 
$ seem to think her not trustful.” 

«‘Then harsh treatment has made her so; but 
I don’t believe it, for I never saw a more open 
Schild. She was always a timid little thing, ready 
$ to shrink, wanting encouragement. No doubt, if 
$ repelled, she would conceal her warmer feelings; 
$ but the truth, never!” 

“But even the gentle Letitia 

‘‘Pal-de-ral—a little blind mole! Those boys 
are at the bottom of it. With equal fortune, and 
superior personal attractions, Agnes has raised 
their jealous fear of her cutting their sister out 
in society. That is it, my dear fellow. I see 
through it.” 

Thad tried many times to interrupt this con- 
yersation, but I found my senses acute, while 
my will was powerless. It was laudanum which 
so benumbed me, and I soon fell into a short 
sleep, full of horrible visions, laudanum fancies. 

Iwas awaked again by a neryous tremor. Dr. 
Goodenough was still talking: 

‘Very likely, very likely. He is a handsome 
fellow, and he is no more real relation to her 
than you are, or than I am.” 

I turned, and moaned in an effort to speak. 

“Agnes! Agnes!” said Dr. Goodenough, arons- 
ing me. “Look at old daddy Goodenough, 
there’s a darling. Do you know me?” 

“Yes, yes!” Isaid. ‘Pat me to sleep again, 
dear doctor. Please do, and let me forget all 
about it.” 

‘No, no,” he said, ‘‘look at your old doctor 
and nurse, who had you in his arms when you 
were but a small morsel! Can you listen to your 
old friend? Be a good child, and try to be 
$ strong as a lion. I have got something to tell 
‘you, which you must brace yourself to hear.” 

I sprang up in nervous horror. ‘Oh, don’t! 
$ don’t!” I said, ‘*don’t tell me that again!” 
$ «No, no, pet. She shall not hear that again, 
:for certain. Calm yourself now. Look at me 
‘to see if I have bad news to tell. How do I look? 
: All pale and grieved? No, no, my gills are rosy, 
ain't they? Now smile a bit, for 1 have good 
news.” 

At this moment there came a quick knock at 
the door, and without an instant’s pause, it flew 
open. Edward entered, crying, in no subdued 
voice, to some detaining person outside, 

“She'll be all right the moment she sees I’m 
safe, and not all smashed up yet.” 


”? 
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$ I reached out my arms, and was instantly 


When I 


wish to defend them, heaven knows! I would } sank back upon my pillow again, my eyes caught 


COME HOME. 347 
one glance of Dr. E *s pale, watchful face, : “T feel,” began Dr. E , thatif I cannot win 
but they shrank from him, and encountered Dr. § you to go with me, the world is a waste to me.” 
Goodenough’s angry dignity. He was looking} His tone was so deep and impassioned that I 
daggers at the rash intruder: 3 was spell-bound. 

“T hope you have done no harm, sir,” he said$ “If you will not forgive me my cruelty, I am 
to Edward. ‘You know little of woman’s deli- : a wretched man, Agnes, my poor lamb!” 
cate, nervous structure, or you would not have} His emotion, perhaps partly pity at seeing me 


s 
s 


risked that shock of joy!” so weak, smothered further words, and he turned 

“Have I harmed you, poor Agnes, by my im- away to subdue it. Iwas only surprised at the 
petuosity? Poor girl, do you meet unkindness$yehemence and strength of his feelings—not 
even from me? I would not cause you pain for $ their nature, for I had read the full meaning of 





a 














the world!” $ his look when Edward returned, and I was wel- 
He was bending fondly over me, often kissing § coming him. = 
my cheek. Dr. E—— left the room. 3 After half an hour of happiness, Dr. H—— 


Edward then apologized to Dr. Goodenongh, ¢said he must not selfishly forget my welfare in 
and soon made friends with him. He gave him § his joy, so he led me in and Edward carried me 
an account of his escape, his delay in order to 2 up stairs. 
help others, and his arrival at home ten mnnlais “Well, Agnes,” he said to me, very kindly, 
after that unlucky messenger had caused such $ ‘I hope your troubles are all over?” 
consternation. “This is indeed Thanksgiving Day to me,” I 

After some hours’ rest, the doctor said I might $ answered. 
rise. Edward carried me out to the little veran- «And do you know I have barely escaped with 
dah, overlooking our own, and a long row of § my life twice to-day, for my old friend, Dr. E. 4 
neighbors’ gardens. It was a very warm autumn Swas ready to bowie-knife me, I believe, for a 
day. We had had frosts; but branches of the$ rival? I had to remind him that I was your 
climbing roses still hung about the light iron- § brother.” 
work arch, with buds half-expanded. $ “He will never forget it again, if I am of any 

I was in such a deep reverie of happiness that 3 consequence to him, for he will see every day 
I did not observe Edward’s absenting himself, ; how my dear brother Edward dwells in my grate- 
and leaving me alone. Nor did I know that the $ ful heart.” 
person who came and stood behind my chair in 3 When I was married, it was Dr. E *3 wish 
silence, was Dr. E I felt that the moment ; as well as mine, that the child’s portion my step- 
had come when I could consult Edward about } father had left me, should be returned to the 
my future plans. J wanted his approval of Y estate. It was done. The boys were candid 
them, before I thought them all out. So I said, $ enough to see that it was justice done, not un- 
plunging at once to the bottom, willingly, and we have been on good terms ever 

“Edward, I must go away. You knowI can-} since. They all assemble at my husband’s house 
not stay here to create discord. You see I must { on every anniversary of that happy Thanksgiv- 
go—you feel with me, don’t you?” § ing Day. 
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COME HOME, 





BY F. H. STAUFFER. 





Tears briny as the waters of the sea! 
I know my heart can never learn 
To wait with paticnce thy return, 
For thou art more than all the world to mel 


Come home! 
The hours pass so wearisome! 
The stars shone with a gentle glow, 
And June walked o’er the world below, 
When last we parted by the moaning sea; 
And blushing June again is here; 
Though but an absence of a year, 
It seems like many, many more to me! 


Come home! 
Each wildly throbbing pulse says, Come! 
To kiss me once again, my love! 
To call me thine again, my love! 
I weary waiting by the moaning sea! 
I know that it is very wrong, 
But still my heart will sometimes long 
At rest within the voiceless grave to bel 


Come home! 
Tt is so sad to be alone! 
I call thee in my restless sleep— 
I very often sit and weep 
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BY MRS. ANN 8. STEPHENS. 





(Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1858, by Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens, in the Clerk’s Office of the District Court 
of the United States, for the Southern District of New York.] 


OONTINUED FROM PAGE 274, 


CHAPTER VI. t you, and for what purpose do you sojourn among 


Tnx sat down together, the old man and the ; us?” 


strange woman; she with a calm look of pre-{ Barbara Stafford arose, pressed both hands to 


paration; he stern and pale, but hesitating how Sher eyes for a moment, and answered—oh! so 

to begin. Her dignity and the grave attention sadly— 

with which she waited took away all his self-; ‘I am nothing but a lone, lone woman, Samuel 

possession. : Parris, a sorrowful woman whose way of life 
“You would speak with me,” Barbara said, ‘lies through the ashes of dead hopes. I am a 


at length; ‘you look agitated. Surely nothing § woman to whom love is a forbidden blessing. 


has gone amiss since I left the house!” \ This is your first answer; as for my object in 
The old man’s face changed, and his voice ’ coming among you, it is not accomplished, but 
trembled as he spoke. $dead. A few weeks and I shall pass away. The 


“Lady, I too saved you from the deep. I sur-} sea which would not mercifully overwhelm me, 
rendered to you the sacred wine after it had j spreads its waters between us and the land 
touched the lips of the man who stands highest § Swhere my grave will be dug. Let me rest in 
in our land. I have given you shelter in my $ $ peace, old man, till a ship sails for your parts, 
dwelling, and placed you at the same table with ; then I will trouble no one longer.” 
my daughter and my niece; yet, sofaras your} ‘Then she will trouble no one longer,” mut- 
worldly life is concerned, I know you not, neither } tered Parris, writing with his stick upon the 
your ingoing nor your outcoming. What could 3 gr ound. ‘God teach me how to deal with this 
{ answer to the Lord, were he to say to me, $ { beautiful demon, if such she is, her words dis- 
‘Samuel Parris, who is the woman with whom $turb my soul with compassion against its will.” 
you have broken bread, and shared the same; He was tempted to go away and leave the 
roof?’ I could but reply, ‘Lord, I know not—} gentle lady in peace, with her basket of roots, 
for good or for evil she was cast upon my care, {and the fragrant flowers with which she had 
like a drift of sea-weed from the great deep— 3 interspersed them. ‘The task of questioning her 
without a history—without a friend!” $ was too much for his kind nature, while influ- 

‘And in so much your answer would prove enced by the sweetness of her voice, and under 
correct. Be satisfied, my kind friend, that you the magnetism of her presence, he felt humbled 
have done a christian duty, for which the poor : and gentle asa child. His daughter was quite 
woman you sayed will not prove ungrateful.” ; forgotten; but, as he stood irresolute, a cry came 

The old man shook his head, muttering to$ out from the distance, and looking toward his 
himself, nous, he saw Elizabeth coming swiftly toward 

“The arch enemy is most potent when he { them, her golden hair all afloat in the sunshine, 
speaks in a sweet voice, and takes on himself $ her blue eyes bright as diamonds, her lips apart 
ihe meekness of an angel.” ‘and tremulous with the cries that came sobbing 

Barbara only heard a word or two of this low } through them. 
speech, but she saw that the old man was § “My child! my child!” cried the old man, 
troubled, and a mournful smile came to her § ‘ stretching forth his arms as the young girl drew 


lips. { near. ‘‘Woman, behold your eyil works!” 
“You are weary of me, I have become a bur-? Barbara was bewildered. Her eyes turned 
den in your house; do not fear to say this.” ‘ from the old man to the girl, who came up swiftly, 


“Not a burden, lady; but a mystery—not an ¢ her face all flushed with fever, her eyes burning, 
unwelcome guest; but one around whom tears ¢ ‘and her lips filling the air with broken words. 
and discord centre, like storm clouds over the § : ‘Father! father! Come away! There is 
moon; ee in the name of God, I ask, who are : witchcraft in her eyes, they have beguiled him 
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and now turn upon you. Come away, or she {old man’s words? Fleeing, as much from the 
will lure you upon the sands, and sing you into : minister’s evident abhorrence as from fear of its 
the coral caves, which are built by her sisters, } consequences, the woman turned and walked 
the sea witches.” ‘slowly toward the woods. 

“Alas! the poor child is ill. This is the de-$ When Samuel Parris arose, lifting his child 
lirium of fever!” cried Barbara, going toward } from the earth, Barbara Stafford had disappeared. 
the frantic young creatnre, who flung herself $ Unheard and unseen she had vanished from his 
back, and with her hand motioned the woman : presence; and this was remembered as another 
away. § proof against her. 

“Avaunt! get you behind me!” she cried, with $ : While the scene had been in progress, a boat 
the voice and air of a priestess in full inspira- § , * grated on the sands of the beach, and two per- 
tion, ‘‘sister of her of Endor. I denounce you, \ sons stepped out, going different ways: the 
demon, whom the waves have hurled forth to ; young man bent his steps toward the forest, the 
our destruction. Let the old man alone. He} maiden came softly up to the place where Samuel 
shall not taste your roots, or be poisoned with a Parris stood staggering under the weight of his 
touch of your hand. Lo, it is in my veins, it § child, 


wr 


Has Hlizabeth hurt 


burns in my eyes, and aches on my forehead— | “What is this, uncle? 
body and soul, your evil power possesses me; 
but remember, he is a servant of the Most High. $ 
His heart is full of prayers, his brain armed | 
with holy thoughts. ‘The fiends you serve shall $ \ 
not prevail against the holy man!” 3 
Barbara was struck with astonishment. She : 
turned deathly white as these words were hurled § 
against her, but she had great knowledge of : 
diseases and instantly saw the truth. ; 
‘Poor child!” she said, approaching Elizabeth, ; 
‘this is the delirium of brain fever, She is very 
ill” 
Elizabeth flung out her arms, staggered back, 
and fell to the earth, moaning with pain. 
“Stand back,” said the old man, planting 
himself before the prostrate form of his child, 
‘‘your sorcery has done its work; a demon pos- } 
sesses her. Woman, before the most holy God, $ 
I denounce you as a Witch!” ; 
Barbara Stafford staggered back, stunned and § : 


ee. 


s herself that she cannot keep her feet?” said 
Abigail Williams, in her cold, still way that had 
marked her of late. 

‘«She is possessed —God have mercy upon us! 
—the child is possessed!” 

Abigail looked on her cousin’s face, and a 
spasm of pain crept over her own features. 

‘She is indeed very ill—something terrible is 
Let us go to the house, the hot sun 
maa 

The old man Parheied Elizabeth closer to his 

osom and turned to obey this suggestion. In 
moving, his foot struck the little basket which 
Ba 
ro 


a 


nrbara had carried, scattering some of the 
oots and flowers on the ground. 

‘Bring that also!” he said, glancing earth- 
ward, ‘bring that also!” 

Abigail took up the basket, replaced the scat- 
tered roots, and followed the minister home. 
Meantime Barbara Stafford found herself in 


white, the horrible magnitude of this charge § the deep shadows of the wilderness, walking 


paralyzed her. 

“What can this mean? Who denounces me?” 
she cried at last, rising to her full majestic 
height, and casting a look of sorrowful indigna- 
tion at her accuser. ‘I am a stranger, and 
helpless!” 

The old man was bending over his child. Her 
flushed face was turned upward to the sun, her 
eyes wandered to and fro, dazzled and bright 
with pain. She had ceased to mutter now, and 
lay motionless. 


Barbara would have helped the old man, but § 


he put her aside, and in a stern voice bade her 
depart. 

The unhappy woman looked wildly abroad, 
upon the ocean and the land, it all seemed a 
dreary wilderness then. Why should she remain ¢ 
where all men hated her? Why did she wish to § 
escape the awful danger that threatened in the § 


‘slowly and steadily on till the gloom lay heavy 
$ around her—heavy and dark, like the terror that 
¢ settled on her soul. 

Barbara was a woman, strong to suffer, to en- 
dure, and to act; but a woman still, timid like 
a woman, shrinking from pain, and afraid of 
violence, as true womanhood is. Though full of 
that gentle courage which is so beautiful when 
blended with softer qualities, she was sensitive 
‘to blame and easily wounded in her personal 
$dignity. ‘This abrupt charge of witchcraft 
shocked her to the soul. Was she to give up 
‘ everything, to suffer.a martyrdom of affection, 
‘and go down to her grave branded as a demon? 
< Barbara knew well the importance of a charge 
Slike that denounced against her by the lips of 
; Samuel Parris. There did not exist a person in 

: the colonies whose power of character would 
‘ give more crushing force to an accusation of this 
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character, both in the courts and in the congre- } ment of rock, buried her face in her folded arms 
gation. She felt that the good old man was con- 3 and wept. 

vinced of her evil power against his own wishes— ; A hand laid upon her shoulder broke the dead- 
that added to his natural fanaticism a solemn sness of her grief. She looked up and saw the 
belief in witcheraft, which had spread from the $ young Indian who had once before encountered 
old country into the colonies, had seized upon } her in the forest. 

his quick imagination, and he would pursue her} ‘Lady, why are you here alone, so far from 
to death from an honest sense of duty. home, and a storm brewing?” he said. 

She felt the danger to be imminent, but where} She looked in his face with a glow of touching 
could she fly?—to whom appeal?—a stranger, { gratitude. It was something to feel that human 
without history, with a name utterly unknown ‘life was near—that she need not shiver in the 
in the colonies, with no ostensible motive for 3 rain, and be left to starve in the deep woods. 
leaving her own land, or remaining an hourin; ‘They pursue me—the white men of my race 
this, who would step forward in her defence? { —they charge me with grave crimes that have 
Norman Lovel—alas! he was young and utterly } driven me into the woods,” she answered, with 
dependent on Gov. Phipps, tried and bosom touching mournfulness. 
friend of Samuel Parris. What hope could lie The young Indian drew himself up, and 
in that direction? clutched the gun which he held with a pas- 

There was no shelter—no help. A feeling of $ sionate grip. 
strange desolation crept over her. She had § “Again,” he said, bitterly, ‘‘are they at their 
thought herself lonely, and life dreary before, j old work? Must another bright head stoop be- 
but her heart was full of gentle sympathies that gneath their blows? Come with me. I have 
would put forth their fibres and search for some- ; nothing but sayage fare and savage protection 
thing to cling to, even in her worst hours. Now } to give, but with us you will be safe. When 
she was literally driven forth, to the wilderness, { we strike a woman, it is upon the forehead, 
branded by a horrible accusation which must {not the heart. We torture with fire, not with 
turn all compassion into hate whereyer she ap- § words,” 
proached, She had gold about her person, but! Barbara arose, thankful for his kindness, but 
even that all potent metal was valueless here. 3 her limbs trembled. She had walked many miles, 
Who would touch coin which came from a de- ‘and now that protection came her strength fled. 
lated witch? Who would believe in its validity, $ “Where would you take me?” she inquired. 
or dare to receive money which might turn to ; “Ts it very far?” 
some poisonous drug in the handling? 3 He saw how helpless she was, and his brow 

In her distress, Barbara bethought herself of $fell. The encampment was distant over the 
the broken tribes of Indians that lived in the $ broken hills. 
wilderness, shorn of their savage grandeur, but ; “‘Wait a little,” he said, “gather strength and 
maintaining something like independence as they $ courage. Not far from this are a few of my 
retreated back from the settlements. But how people, who follow me always when I approach 
could she hope to find their hiding-places in a $ the settlements. We can soon reach them.” 
eae ea aoe . 3 Barbara made a brave effort and followed him 

@ night was drawing on, dark and heavy. } through the gathering darkness. He did not 
Storm clouds gathered oyer the sun at his set-$ pause to help her through the undergrowth, 
ting, turning all its gold to lead, and filling the } though the ground was broken and difficult of 
woods with pall-like shadows. Then came sounds ascent. It seemed as if her lonely condition 
of low thunder, mingled with a sough of the $ and helplessness had silenced all the fiery de- 
winds as they swept in from the distant ocean. ; votion that had marked the young man on their 
The loneliness grew terrible. She fell upon ; last meeting. He touched her hand with rever- 
her knees and prayed to God, the only being to § ence when she extended it for help once or twice, 
whom she could appeal, in heaven or on earth. ¢ but never looked upon her face, nor uttered a 

As she prayed the rain began to fall. It came ; word of the passionate homage that had burned 
pattering among the leaves, breaking up the § on his lips then 
gloom with opposing dreariness. When the ’ At last they reached a basin in the hills, 
foliage was all saturated and dripping, the {locked in by a chain of ledges, crowned with 
drops began to fall heavily around her, but she strees and covered with creeping ferns and 
had no shelter—no friend. The elements seemed $ mosses. A fire was burning in this little hol- 
driving her from an approach to heaven. She : low; the rain beat upon it through the branches, 
arose heart sick, and seating herself on a frag-¢ but still it flamed up, giving glow and warmth 
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to the night. Around this fire a group of In- 
dians sat in patient waiting for their chief. He 
came up softly and spoke a few gentle words. 
The Indians stood up and gazed at Barbara in 
respectful wonder, and she in her turn looked 
upon their stately forms and worn habiliments 
with a strange feeling of compassion. 

They wore no paint; their robes of dressed 
deer-skin were faded and without ornament. 
Nothing about them seemed worthy of care, ex- : 
cept the guns that they leaned upon, and the 
pouches in which they kept powder and lead. 

The young chief spoke with his followers’ in 
their own language. He told them more of Bar- 
bara Stafford’s history than any person in Ame- 
rica knew except himself. ‘*How she was the 
daughter of a proud, old chief in the mother 
country, who owned lands broad almost as the 
wilderness they stood in, with a vast dwelling 
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zme to counsel or comfort her, this love broke 
oe its covert and frightened her almost into 
shating me. She did not mock me with scorn, 





§ Here the Indians broke into a tumult, and 
S signs of proud anger passed between them. At 
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‘Why should the lady treat you with scorn? 
If she was the child of a great chief—Philip, 
your father, was the king of a mighty tribe— 
your mother was fair as the boxwood in flower, 
and proud as the hemlock on a cliff. What 
woman dare receive the love of a king's son, 
save with her forehead in the dust?” 

“Not with scorn, my braves. I said she was 
terrified, not angry, my wild passion was its own 
enemy. She commanded me from her presence, 
told me of the years she had lived before I was 
born, and with cruel gentleness sent me away. 


which rose from the earth like a mountain peak; «But I would not go. Like a disgraced hound 
that she had come with her father to Bermuda 1 hung upon her track, unseen, unthought of it 
in a great ship, and found him, the son of King § may be, till she left her home and came down to 
Philip, of Mount Hope, a slave, toiling under 3 the sea-shore, where a ship lay ready to sail. I 
the lash to which the white men on the coast } followed her, and buried myself deep in the hold 
had sold him. of the vessel, not caring—may the Great Spirit 

“his lady, so gentle and so good, now their 3 ; forgive me!—where the ship went, nor how long 
guest, so far as God’s wilderness could afford § {she might plough the ocean. We were sheltered 
hospitality, had taken compassion on his cap- & by the same timbers once more, and that was 
tivity and his ignorance With gold she had’ enough. We entered the harbor of Boston, and 
bought him of his task-masters, and taken him ? : I knew that the Great Spirit had been leading 
to foreign countries, where she and her father me, through my wild love, back to my father’s 


Re ee a rarer ern ane 


traveled together in sad companionship, for both 3 
were unhappy, and found his affection a solace. 

“With gold the lady had unlocked his thoughts, 
and given him free opportunity for study. She 
had in her beautiful kindness redeemed his soul 
from ignorance, as she had purchased his body 
from the slave driver’s lash. After this she and 3 
her proud father had taken him to their home $ 
in England—that grand home in which they § 
were held as chiefs and princes—and here the 
old chief died, leaving his daughter alone in his 

stately home ”” 


Here the young man paused, his eyes fell, ‘ 


and his haughty lip began to tremble. He spoke 


in the Indian tongue, which Barbara could not 3 


understand, but the swarthy blood burned on 
his forehead as her eye turned upon him, and $ 
for a moment he shrunk from telling the whole 
truth—but his brave nature gained the mastery 
and he went on, yet with humility in his voice, 
and shame flashing around his downcast eyes. 
“My children, I had loved the lady from the 
hour her hand unlocked my chains, but the 
secret lay buried deep in my heart, and no one 
guessed how it burned there. When her father } 
was dead, and I saw her alone, with no one but ¢ 


3 people—back among my father’s enemies. 

‘ “The lady left our vessel when we neared the 
land. She descended into a frail boat, and was 
‘launched forth into the harbor, which was lashed 
Sand angry with storms. I dared not offer to go 
Swith her, but looked on sick at heart till the 
S tempest swept her away. She was hurled among 
° s the breakers, buried in the sea; but an old man, 
$the persecutor of our people, the minister of 
: Salem, dragged her forth, and with hima yeuth.” 

The chief paused abruptly, and his reproach- 
ful eyes turned upon the lady. 

‘He was younger than I am, and a stranger, 
S yet she did not drive him from her presence.” 
He spoke these words in English, but Barbara 
‘ did not comprehend their meaning or connection. 
: She only knew that his eyes were full of sad re- 
proach, and, smiling softly, drew close to his 
side, murmuring, 

“JT am driven into Oey Aly now, 
from you I seek shelter.” 

“IT have told my braves whom it is they will 
defend. While they live you are safe in the wil- 
derness which was my father’s kingdom, as you 
but as for me, have com- 
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and it is 


’ were in old England; 
passion and let me go hence.” 
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A flush reddened Barbara Stafford’s forehead ; her golden hair smoothed under a close cap, and 
as she bent it with a gentle sign of acquiescence. ; awhite dress sweeping around her like the wings 
The chief gave some orders in their own tongue, ¢ of an angel. 
and the Indians instantly fell to work cutting § The old minister listened to all this in stern 
away wet branches from the hemlocks and pines, S sorrow. His ewe lamb was smitten down before 
tearing green bark from the giant elms, and cut- $ his eyes: God had suffered his idolatrous love to 
ting down young saplings which they planted in } find a terrible punishment. What could he do?— 
the carth, and curyed downward in the form of a \ how act to save that beautiful one from perdi- 
tent. Over these they laid the bark, and covered : tion? 
the whole with green boughs, till a bower was $ Norman Lovel had come in from the woods to 
formed worthy of a wood nymph. ‘Two of the $ find Barbara Stafford gone like a myth, as she 
Indians brought great fleeces of moss down from ; had disappeared once before, and Elizabeth, 
the ledges and carpeted the bower with them, } from whom he had parted in anger, writhing 
and over all a noble white pine spread its mossy 3 on a bed of pain, muttering her wild fancies and 
branches, through which the full moon sent a $ crying aloud for help. 
thousand gleams of silver, as if laughing at the} Abigail Williams moved about coldly and in 
bank of storm clouds from which it had just ; breathless silence. The curse of witchcraft was 
escaped. ; upon the house, hatred and death clung around 

Upon the couch of moss which his people had $ it like cerecloths to a coffin: what if she too 
heaped in this bower, the young chief spread a 3 were possessed—the story of old Tituba, a de- 
robe of skins, and laid his blanket, which he un-$ vice of the Evil One, and the young chief so 
wound from his own shoulders. Then, with the wildly beautiful, who claimed relationship with 
air of a prince offering the hospitality of a royal { her, the arch fiend himself? The very founda- 
palace, he approached Barbara Stafford where ; tions of her reason seemed shaken by these 
she sat by the fire, and led her to the shelter $ thoughts, and as the moans and cries of Eliza- 
they had provided. beth reached her ear from time to time, she 

Barbara was greatly moved, and with an im- ‘ would pause in her work and stand motionless 
pulse of thankfulness, she bent down and kissed $ like a block of marble, till some new sound 
the young chief's hand as he was about to with- $ startled her into life again, 
draw it from hers; but it trembled like a wounded : All night Samuel Parris sat by the bedside of 
bird beneath her touch, and his magnificent eyes $ his child, pallid and thoughtful. Over and again 
filled with tears—the shame of an Indian’s soul. : he questioned her in the midst of her wild 

Mad with his weakness, the young man turned ‘ speeches, as a judge sifts the words of a doubtful 
from her and dashed away into the woods. All witness. Sometimes he fell into audible prayer, 
night he hoyered around her bower of rest, but ; and again sat in dull silence pondering gloomily. 
in the morning disappeared. $ When the morning came he went forth, and, 

When Barbara awoke in the morning, for § mounting his horse, rode to the nearest magis- 
fatigue made her sleep heavy, she inquired for 3 trate, who was a deacon in his own chureh, and 
the young man with anxiety. The Indians an- $a man of iron domination, Samuel Parris knew 
swered that he had gone deeper into the wilder- : well that after his appeal to this man, there 
ness, where the main body of his tribe lay, and ; could be little free will left to him. 
when a cabin was prepared for her reception,’ No wonder then that he walked heavily, and 
he would come back again; till then the five $ paused long upon the door-step before entering 
warriors whom he had left behind would protect ; upon a pursuit for the life of a fellow creature, 
her with their lives. ‘from which there was no chance of retreat. 

He went in at last, and the door closed heavily 
CHAPTER VII. after him. ‘The sound of a muffled drum could 

Samurn Parris bore his daughter home and : not have followed his footsteps more solemnly. 
laid her on her own white bed, where she lay } After an hour, the old man came forth again, 
and writhed like a wounded fawn in tho snow. and moyed with a slow tread down the village 
Wer face was rosy with flushes, that came and ‘street toward his own dwelling. As he passed 
went like gleams of light on marble; her lips ; the doors of his parishioners, men and women 
were in constant motion; she muttered con- $came out and questioned him in low tones, and 
tinually about Barbara Stafford and Norman } with looks of awe, regarding the condition of hig 
Lovel. Sometimes she called aloud for her ; child. He answered them all patiently, but with 
mother, and declared with child-like earnestness, } a sad weariness of manner that oyercame curio~ 
that she saw her gliding through the room with 3 sity by compassion. 
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At his own threshold he met three men, mem- ; leaped into the air, fell upon his face, all his 
bers of his own congregation, who greeted him $ limbs quivering, and with a single spasm, lay 
in silence, as neighbors salute the chief mourners § dead across the entrance of Barbara Stafford’s 
at a funeral. Then the four passed in, and } hiding-place. 
mounted to the chamber where Elizabeth lay$ She came forth white and trembling, saw the 
with her wild eyes lifted to the ceiling, and her ; dead body at her feet, and looked fearfully 
hands waving about in the air, ‘around for the murderers. A group of men and 

These four good men—for after the manner of ; a wreath of pale smoke curling out upon the air 
the times they were good—sat down in silence, } revealed all her danger. She did not retreat, 
and each gathered from the lips of the delirious 3 but fell upon her knees and lifted the head of 
girl the evidence which was to imperil a human $ the Indian up from the ground. Drops of crimson 
life. When they had listened an hour keenly { stole down the bronze chest and fell slowly to 
and conscientiously, each according to his light, Sthe turf. The bullet had pierced him through 
they arose and went forth, shaking Samuel Parris 3 the heart. 
by the hand with touching solemnity. 3 Barbara did not attempt to escape, though she 

The old minister saw his friends file away from S saw at a glance that the savage was dead; the 
the house, and bend their course toward that of § sight of so much life and strength smitten down 
the magistrate, and then he felt with a pang of Sin one instant paralyzed her. She had never 
unutterable sorrow that the fate of Barbara Staf- ; witnessed a violent death before, and the shock 
ford had passed out of his hands. ’ bereft her alike of hope and fear. 


s 
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That day a posse of men, headed by a sors The constable understood, and whispering his 
stable, armed with a warrant to arrest Barbara } men to follow, crept toward her. She saw him 
Stafford for witchcraft, passed through the vil- 3 without realizing the danger, and shaking her 
lage and into the forest, taking the track which ‘ head mournfully as he came up, said, 
the unhappy woman had pursued. The moss$ ‘Unhappy man, you have killed him.” 
and forest sward was moist yet, and with the} The constable stooped down, dragged the body 
keen eyes of men accustomed to pursue an In- ‘from her feet, and cast it headlong down the 
dian trail, they found traces of her progress— { slope of earth on which she stood; then, without 
now a faint foot-print—then a broken twig or a : a word, he seized Barbara by both her wrists, 
fragment of her garments. Thus step by step sand grasped them together with a firm grip of 
they pursued her, till at last the whole group ; one hand, while he searched in his pocket for a 
stood upon a swell of land that overlooked the ‘thong of deer-skin which he had prepared for 
hollow in which the Indians had built that sylvan : the occasion. Putting one end of the thong be- 
lodge, which met their search yet green and ‘ tween his teeth, he wound the other tightly over 
fresh. At the entrance a red shawl had been : her hands—so tightly that they grew purple to 
stretched, which was now folded back to let the § the finger ends, and finished with a double knot 
daylight through, and in the warm shadow be- § tightened with both hands and teeth. 
yond they saw the object of their search sitting 3 Barbara lifted her eyes to his face with a 
in dreary thought. § frightened look as he performed this brutal act, 
A single Indian lay upon the turf a little way : but she neither protested nor struggled; once she 
off, guarding the lodge with a vigilance, the more $ observed gently that he hurt her bands, but 
watchful because his companions had gone forth § when no heed was taken, she allowed them to 
in search of food. § proceed with their cruel work without further 
The posse of men held a whispered consulta- ‘ remonstrance. 
tion, ‘They understood the condition of things,$ When her hands were bound, the constable 
vy, 8; 3 
and resolved to act promptly before help came. tore down her shawl from the entrance of the 
In the savage warfare which had ended almost $ lodge and placed it on her shoulders, crossing it 
in the extermination of the kingly tribes, Indian 3 on her bosom and knotting it behind, thus form- 
life was held scarcely more sacred than that of $ ing a double thraldom for her arms. 
the wild deer and panthers that infested the hills. i She bore it all patiently and in silence; once 
When the constable saw that noble savage lying } she cast an earnest look into the depths of the 
upon the turf, with his broad chest exposed like ; forest, perhaps with a hope that her savage 
that of a bronze statue, he drew the gun which } friends might come to the rescue, but she only 
he carried to his shoulder with a grim smile, } met the gleaming eyes of a wild-cat, swinging 
called on God to bless the murder, and touched 3 lazily on a bough to which human approach had 
the ponderous lock with his finger. A sharp ‘driven him. Her glance was answered by a low 
click, a loud report, a fierce cry, and the savage * growl and a gleam of savage teeth. The wild 
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beasts were defying her in one direction, and) excitement had made her for the time—began to 
human cruelty dragging her to death in another. rummage in her chest of drawers for the pretty 

Thus, helpless and unresisting, she was forced 3 j ornaments with which she had adorned herself 
away, accepting her fate with touching resigna- ; while a guest of Lady Phipps. The old minister 
tion. J ;dared not resist her; with him these vagaries 

‘ were solemn evidences of witchcraft with which 
CHAPTER VIII. ‘ it was sacrilege to interfere. 

Wuen the constable and his followers came $ Thus, in a little time after, Barbara Stafford 
into the town of Salem, with Barbara Stafford in ¢was led into the house. Elizabeth Parris ap- 
their midst, a wild commotion seized upon the 3 ; peared on the staircase, crowned with artificial 
inhabitants; every door and window was crowded $ ; roses that glowed crimson in her golden hair, 
with isiten heads; the public streets were ; and gathering the white muslin robe to her 
swarming like a bee-hive, and a look of solemn $ bosom with one pale hand, as if the inspiration 
consternation greeted her at every point. Pale ; of some old master, when he searched his soul 
and still Barbara passed before them. “The sub-§$ for the purest type of a Madonna, had fallen upon 
dued feeling, the majesty and grandeur of her cher. Her cheeks were flushed, her eyes shone 
carriage, impressed many with awe, and a fow { like stars, and the gliding motion with which 
with gleams of compassion; but the law of witch-$she descended the stairs, made her presence 
craft was upon her, and no one ventured to step ; spiritual as that of an angel. Abigail Williams 
forth for her defence or comfort. She was not $ ; came after, serious, and with a look of terrible 
insulted: among the whole crowd there was not pain upon her forehead; her eyes, dusky with 
a man or child who was cruel enough to assail ‘trouble, watched the moyements of her cousin, 
her; little boys who had gathered up stones and $ ‘seeming a dark shadow following the spirit. 
handsful of turf to hurl at the witch, felt those $ : Then came Samuel Parris; how white his hair 
missiles dropping from their grasp when those {had become! how old and locked those thin 
great, mournful eyes turned upon them. Some? 3 features! He moved like one who felt the curse 
little girls, in their tenderness and their youth, 3 of God heavy upon him and his whole house. 
began to cry when they saw how her hands were § Desolation was in every movement. 
bound; but one or two old women called out, and $ § Old Tituba crept after, quick and vigilant asa 
with jeers bade her to prove her descent from; fox. She traced back all this trouble to her own 
the devil by breaking her own bonds, exactly as s story of the martyred Hutchinsons. From the 
like revilers had mocked at our Saviour more 3 day of her confidence to Abby Williams the curse 
than sixteen hundred years before; but some} had entered her master’s house. She was the 
supernatural power seemed to bind the voices of ! 3 evil spirit that the people sought, She had con- 
these women, and the words they would have } cocted the roots into the drinks with which 
uttered died out in low groans—the gentle power ; Elizabeth had quenched her fever thirst, as the 
of her presence silenced even the spite of unre- § disease crept oyer her. True, Barbara Stafford 
deemed old age. ‘had told her they were cooling and wholesome; 

The constable and his men bent their way to : but what right had she to take the word of a 
the house of Samuel Parris, where the accused } strange woman like that? Was not her darling 
was to be confronted by her victim. The in-$ $ witch-stricken, soul and body, by the very de- 
habitants of the town followed the cortege, and § : coctions with which she had hoped to cure her? 
gathered in groups upon the stretch of sward § ‘ Had not the words of her own tongue changed 
that lay between the minister’s dwelling and the $ Abigail Williams from a calm, gentle maiden, 
church; while the functionaries of the church 3 full of thoughtful affections, to a stern pro- 
and officials of the government entered the house. \phetess such as her people evoked when they 

Elizabeth Parris still kept her room, but in ; thirsted for vengeance? 
her delirium she had insisted on wearing her § Tituba had pondered these things over and 
usual apparel, and when her father came up, ‘ over in her mind till she almost believed herself 
with distress in his face, to prepare her for the } a witch and a demon, and this was the frame of 
approach of her strange visitors, the young girl $ mind in which the poor old creature followed the 
was resolute to descend to the rooms below $ stricken family into the presence of the magis- 
where she would entertain her father’s guests ; trates. 
with due state. When Elizabeth Parris had entered the room 

Possessed of the idea that there was some } that had once been the favorite retreat of her 
great entertainment at which she was to preside, $ mother, she bent her slight figure with a gentle 
the beautiful lunatic—for such fever and intense { recognition of her father’s friends, and movirz 
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toward the old oaken chair—which had been, $ ward, and his deploring eyes turned upon his 
time out of mind, in the family—sat down, or 2 3 child, 

rather dropped into it, for her strength was giving 3 ‘Oh, woman, are you not potent to redeem as 
way. But, feeling that something was expected swell as to inflict? .Is your power all eyil?” 

of her, she looked around, making anpinnaitel “T have no power save that which belongs to 
efforts at a smile, till her eyes fell on Barbara ; a weak woman,” replied Barbara; ‘‘but if you 
Stafford, who sat near the window watching her} } can unbind my hands, I will strive to soothe the 
movements with a look of gentle compassion. ; poor child.” 

All at once, her eyes dilated and shot fire, her $ ; “Unbind her hands,” said the magistrate, 
brow began to throb heavily under the roses that : who had not spoken till then. ‘‘Let the spirit 
wound it, and she uplifted herself from the chair, $ within have full sway. Heaven forbid that we 
pointing with her finger, and reeling to and fro, judge without sure evidence. Constable, set her 
as we remember Rachel when she sung the Mar- ; limbs free!” 
seillaise upon the brink of her grave, ’ The constable unknotted the red shawl from 

“Take her away! take her away! I cannot {Barbara’s shoulders, and loosened the thongs 
breathe while she sits yonder, with her soft, i that tied her wrists together; a purple mark 


calm eyes! That look has poison in it!” $ was left on her delicate skin, and her fair hands 
She began to shudder, and fell back into the { were swollen with pain. She drew a deep breath, 
chair, crying piteously. . for the sense of relief was pleasant; and moving 


The old man approached Barbara Stafford, $ gently across the floor, laid her two hands on 
and clasping his withered hands, began to plead : Elizabeth’s forehead. 
with her. s Up to this moment the girl had moaned and 
“Behold,” he said, stooping meekly toward § writhed as with overwhelming pain, but as tho 
her, ‘behold your eyil work! When you came : hands of Barbara Stafford fell upon her forehead 
here, only a few days ago, she was bright and 3 ; the tension left her nerves, and with a sigh she 
fair as the rose when it opens. Everything $ s sunk back in the chair. Barbara smiled, passing 
made her happy. If she went out, joy followed } : her hands softly down the now pale cheek, till 
her; when she came back, the sound of her foot-$ ; they rested for a moment on the muslin that 
steps was like an answered prayer. Till yous § covered Elizabeth’s bosom. She again lifted 
came, the Lord dwelt in our household, and $ them to the forehead, and so to the bosom again, 
blessed it. We loved each other and helped each ; leaving quiet with each gentle touch. 
other, as christians should. Woman, what had$ At last Elizabeth Parris turned her head drow- 
we done that you should drive out our household : sily, and the lids fell over her eyes like white 
angels and fill their places with fiends of dark- $ rose-leaves folding themselves to sleep, and with 
ness? I saved your life, and lo, my child, my what seemed a blissful shudder, she resigned 
only child, is accursed before God and man!” : herself to perfect rest. Then Barbara looked at 
The minister lifted his hands as he ceased 3 her accusers with a sad smile, and took her seat 
speaking, and covering his face, called aloud. ( § by the window, little dreaming that the holy im- 
‘Alas! said Barbara Stafford, and her voice § § pulses of pity that had just soothed the pain of 
was full of unshed tears, ‘‘I have done you no a fellow creature, would be the most fatal evi- 
wrong, kind old man. ‘The life you saved was } ‘ dence offered at her trial. 
of little worth, but such as it is, I would gladly ¢ “Take her away—take the woman hence!” 
lay it down to bring peace under this roof once ‘cried the magistrate, rising up, hardened in all 
more. Do believe me, not for my sake, but your ‘his iron nature. ‘The devil, her master, has 
own, Blizabeth Parris is ill from natural causes, * for once betrayed her into what might seem an 
not from any power, evil or good, that rests in $ S angel’s work, but‘it proves more than an angel’s 
me. Sudden excitement—a cold perhaps taken 3 power—away with her!” 
in the night air—anxiety to which her girlish 3 And in his ignorance, this magistrate of the 
nature is unused—all these may have conspired } seventeenth century followed the example of the 
to disturb her brain.” S rabble that hunted our Saviour to death from 
Barbara would haye said more, but at the $ darkness and ignorance also. Surely the world 
sound of her yoice, Elizabeth began to writhe {had progressed but slowly where the soul was 
and moan in her chair, till the sound of thee Gontartian 
anguish drove the old man wild. ; While Elizabeth Parris lay sleeping sweetly in 
“Oh, my God! my God! why hast thou for- § Sher chair—and it was the first slumber she had 
saken this household?” he cried, while his known in three days—Barbara Stafford was 
quivering hands dropped apart and fell down- * bound again with those ignominious thongs and 
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taken from the room. Samuel Parris watcheds The magistrate was, so far as he allowed his 
the movements with a thrill of compassion, ? own nature freedom, a just man, and fully be- 
grateful for the rest that had been given to his 3 lieved himself right in giving Barbara up to the 
child. He could not see those white hands bound : law, but he would have guarded her with his 
so rudely without a thrill of pity. life from the howling rage of the mob. But it 
But the people without had obtained intelli- $ is doubtful if even his steady courage could have 
gence of what had been passing, and the words $ saved her, so intense was the excitement; but 
sacrilegious and blasphemy ran from lip to lip. } just as he appeared on the door-step standing 
“What,” said one, ‘‘does the Witch mock the$in front of the prisoner, a group of soldiers, 
holy miracles of our Saviour, and attempt to 3 wearing the colonial uniform, came galloping up 
heal with the laying on of hands, in the very $ the forest road with Norman Lovel, Goy. Phipps’ 
presence of our most worshipful magistrate, and $ private secretary, at their head. 
that grey-haired Christian, Samuel Parris? Why $ The crowd fell back tumultuously as he came 
should we wait for a trial?—is not this evidence 3 forward, for he dashed on with little regard to 
enough? Let us take her down to the sea and : life or limb, till he drew up in front of the house. 
cast her into the deep.” “Worshipful sir,” he said, addressing the 
“Let us hang her at the town post,” cried § magistrate, “I have come to relieve you of a 
another. ‘The sea has yomited her up once, it ; painful duty. Here is Gov. Phipps’ requisition. 
is no use trying that.” 3 This lady being a stranger, will be tried where 
Then other voices set in, and the tumult be-3 his excellency can himself have cognizance of 
came general. The throng gathered closer and $ the proceedings. I am authorized to convey 
closer around the minister's house; the women 3 your prisoner to Boston.” 
most eager, and crying loudest for the wretch to (20 BE CONCLUDED.) 
be given up to them. 
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FOUR IN HEAVEN. 





BY W. 8. GAFFNEY. 





Oh, my heart! I loved my darlings, 
Blossoms sweet and pure were they; 
Born—ah, but to be transplanted 
In a garden far away! 


WuHen the moon in tender beauty, 
And the stars are peering bright— 

When the brook is calmly flowing, 
In the stillness of the night; 


Yes, they sprung in palely beauty, 
Like the lily, into birth; 

Ere my lips had time to press them, 
One by one they fled from earth. 


When the dew of Heayen is falling, 
And all Nature seems to weep! 

When is heard nought of commotion, 
And a world is drown'd in sleep: 


Then T sit beneath my terrace, 
Gazing on the realms above— 

Where do dwell my cherub darlings, 
Four in Weayen that I love! 


In the Spring, how oft they wandered 
Through the floral grove where grew 

Daisies white, and sweet primroses, 
And the violets so blue. 


Oh, how oft amid their gambols, 
Seeking for the prettiest— 

Light and gentle would they hasten 
To adorn their mother’s breast. 


And I seem to hear their voices 
Breathing comfort to my heart— 
“Mother, dearest, be not troubled, 
*We shall meet ‘no more to part?” 


Where are now those Eden flowers 
Once so lovely, bright and gay? 

Where are now the hopes I cherished? 
Wither'd, blighted, swept away! 


Then my soul seems wrapt in gladness 
By the soft and tender tone; 

Tears of pure affection rouse me 
But to find myself alone! 


Oh! *tis sad to muse and reckon— 
Oh! *tis vain, *tis vain to weep! 

Tears of mine can never wake them 
From their cold and silent sleep. 


Who can feel a mother’s anguish? 
Who can paint the inward pain? 
Who can tear from Sorrow’s bosom, 
All the links of Sorrow’s chain? 


Away with vague philosophy! 
Cold as earth, as blaek and drear: 
To the soul, like oil from Heaven, 
Is a mother’s holy tear! 


Sleep! ah, no, they do not slumber 
*Neath the cold and clammy sod; 
Spirits, in the iand of glory, 
Whey are dwelling with their God. 
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Robed in everlasting beauty, ‘ “Mother, place thy trust in Heaven, 
Far removed from sin and pain; Q God is mercy, God is light!” 
‘ aor 5 
Guardian angels of the living, 8 
Shall I aa ed nee ar y And I need no other token— 
se 8) on a ; 
ae 6 , "is a message from above; 
Yes, I hear them fondly whisper, $ To their care I now resign me, 


In the stillness of the night, Four in Heayen that I love. 








SHADOW SHEKING. 





BY MRS. M. C. WILSON, 





THERE was just enough of the sunset glow 

In that classic room, with its pictured walls, 
And its busts of Parian white as snow, 

To give it the look of a peopled hall. 


Nothing she left of herself behind, 

Nothing so lovely ever was found, 
Portraits by masters almost divine, 

Ancient, and modern, I’ve looked them throngh; 
The artist reclined in his easy-chair, Not a shadowy semblance of her, not a line, 

Leisurely dreaming the hours away; So hopeless and weary I come to you. 
Unheeding the glances bent on him there, If artists have visions of beauty and grace, 

His own creations for many a day. Why have they not pictured Mary Odell? 
Dark and frowningly some looked down, Beauty was never, if not in her face, 

Others looked happy, and sweetly smiled, Do none like her on the broad earth dwell? 
But neither the smiles nor the gloomy frowns Then hath the world lost a treasure indeed; 

Could win his thoughts from their visions wild; Lovely and loving—in beauty alone; 

Visions of Beauty, and visions of Light, Can no one supply me, in this my great need, 
Dreams of grandeur, and glory, and Love; Something to cherish of her that is gone? 
Dreams if embodied, would prove his right Only the love-look that beamed from her eyes, 

To enter Fame’s temple, the World above. Only the glory of one of her smiles; 
These, only these, would my lone heart suffice, 
And sorrow of much of its anguish beguile.” 
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There trembled a shadow along the floor, 
And a young man stood in the artist’s view, 
With a mournful smile on his parted lips, 
And a mournful glance in his eyes of blue. 
“What wouldst thou here?” were the painter’s words, 
His fancies dissolving in empty air, 
The youth replied sadly, “Hast thou not heard 
Of the grief which would drive me to despair? 
Thou art of the world, of the selfish world, 
Which little kens of my hidden woe; 
What shouldst thou care though my brain doth whirl 
With a madness of Sorrow none may know? 
Tam seeking a shadow, a look, a smile, 
Of one who has gone to a Home of Light; 
Of one who gladdened my heart erewhile, 
It now sits brooding in shades of night. 


The artist replied, while the gathering dews 

Of sympathy rose to his star-beaming eyes, 
“The favor you seek I would not refuse; 

But call us neither unskilled nor unwise, 
That we, few, compared with the sons of the Earth, 

Whom God makes to differ, as star from star, 
Should not copy all, or in fancy give birth 

To each beauty, each glory, Heaven may spare. 
Hast thou not remembrance within thy breast? 

Hast thou not a bright hope beyond the sky? 
Far brighter than shadows of earth, at best, 

It will show thee a blissful eternity. 
Rest thee, oh! soul-troubled wayfarer, rest, 

Dwell in the sunlight, and not in the shade; 
Took to the future, and not in the past, 


“Seeki something I never may find 
See reed aaa! Though angels may claim her, thou shalt be repaid. 


Over the country, and over the towns, 
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TREASURES FALSE AND TRUE. 





RY MISS ELIZABETH MILLER. 





O’er hill, through vale, and o’er the plain 
My eager steps it led; 

My first rude grasp made all in vain, 
With that its beauty fled. 


Wirn blooming laurels once I bound 
In graceful wreaths my brow, 

They faded, fell; in them I found 
No joys that charm me now. 

The leaves were fair, the flowers were bright, 
The wreath was sweet to see; 

The hours passed on, and brought a blight, 
Dead leaves remained to me. 


And then I thought, “’Tis often so 
With wiser ones than I, 

They seek the crowns of fame that glow 
Awhile, then fade and die. 

_ Their gain is evermore but loss; 

Soon fadeth earth’s renown; 

Who scorneth here to bear the Cross 
May never wear the Crown,” 


Across the pleasant fields of lifo 
A painted fly there flew, 

I needs must leave all sterner strife, 
This gaudy thing pursue, 
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BY MRS. ANN 8S. STEPHENS. 


Wr take great pleasure in pre- 
senting to our readers this novel 
and beautiful article, furnished from 


Genin’s Bazaar, 513 Broadway, New § 


York. The material is fine linen, 
arranged in the form of a close 
sacque; four small gores give the 
necessary fullness at the bottom. 
The upper portion resembles an 
elaborately embroidered chemise 
made quite low in the neck. The 
front is enriched by eight narrow 
puffings of linen cambric, separated 
by bands of rich needlework, and 
closed by a row of lace buttons. A 
wide band of needlework and edg- 
ing forms a finish to the neck. 
The short sleeve is adorned by a 
single puffing of cambric, bordered 
with a band of needlework and edg- 
ing like the neck. 

Young mothers will find these 
baskets the greatest of all treasures 
in their nurseries; it is made of fine 
white chintz, which lines the inside, 


and falls in a deep ruffle down the sides. 
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THE CORSET COVER. 


Each { in like fashion. These neat baskets may be had 


end is finished with a cushion edged with em-% either furnished or unfurnished, at a compara- 
broidery, and a pocket on either side is ruffled { tively low price, 
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INFANT'S BASKET, 
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Among the rich variety of un- 
der-linen to be found at Genin’s 
Bazaar, we haye selected two 
chemises, of fine linen. The 
neck of the first is gathered into 
an embroidered band, edged with 
a narrow ruffle of Valenciennes 
lace. The bosom is formed of 
three graduated bands of needle- 
work, separated by inch wide 
puffings of cambric, these puff- 
ings run crosswise, and are sepa- 
rated in the centre by a band of 
insertion rounded at the end, and 
edged on either side by a ruffle 
of Valenciennes. The sleeves 
are composed of puffings of linen 
cambric, alternated with bands 
of needlework. The edge has a 
band of insertion edged with a 
ruffle of Valenciennes. 

Another chemise of fine linen 
is gathered into a straight band, 
enriched by a delicate vine of 
embroidery. A narrow border 
of Valenciennes lace surrounds 
the edge. The bosom consists 
of three embroidered bands, separated by oe double row of stitching. The sleeves are made 
row puffings of linen cambrie, edged with a short, and rounded up on the shoulder; a border 
of embroidery with a ruffle of 
Valenciennes lace, forms a finish 
to the edge. 

Genin has also furnished us 
S, with an illustration of a Morn- 
ing Robe, appropriate to the 
season, which we give in the 
front of this number. The ma- 
terial is rose-colored French 
merino, arranged in the usual 
form. ‘The back is made slightly 
full, and gathered in by three 
fine shires; the skirt is full and 
flowing. The sacque fronts are 
enriched by a double border of 
embroidery of white silk; the 
outer border consists of light, 
wavy scallops, intermingled with 
sprays and clusters of fine polka 
spots; while the inner border 
forms one continuous wreath of 
roses, buds, and leaves, mingled 
with grape tendrils and small 
white flowers, which extend the 
\ , full length of the fronts, com- 

J Ss pleting a trimming of unequal- 
: edt “ led richness and beauty; drop 
ih CHEMISE. buttons set closely together 
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560 _ INSERTION. 
form a preity finish to the edge. The 
pockets are formed of a straight piece of me- 
rino, adorned with a profusion of embroidery, 
and finished at each corner by a single drop 
button. A small, round collar, edged with 
embroidery, forms a finish to the neck. The 
flowing sleeves are edged with a double bor- 
der of embroidery to correspond with the 
fronts. A broad ribbon of the same color 
forms a fastening at the waist. The cam- 
bric under skirt is enriched with a profusion 
of embroidery. 

From Genin’s Bazaar we have an illustra- 
tion of an Infant’s Robe, composed of fine 
nansouk muslin. The skirt is rather more 
than a yard in length, and is decorated to 
within a few inches of the waist by a series 
of fine tucks arranged in graduated groups. 
Between each group is inserted a double band 
of richly wrought insertions an inch wide, 
separated by an insertion of Valenciennes 
lace half the width. A wide border of needle- 
work surrounds the bottom of the skirt; a 
piece of graduated trimming ornaments the 
front: it commences five inches wide on the 
bottom, and graduates to about half the width 
at the waist; it is composed, like the skirt, 
of groups of fine tucks, separated by inser- 
tions of embroidery and Valenciennes. <A 
border of needlework, edged with a narrow 
ruffle of Valenciennes, surrounds the outer 
edge of this piece, and is continued up the 
front of the waist in the form of brefelles. On 
either edge of this trimming are placed at 
intervals of a few inches, bows of delicately 
shaded blue and white ribbon. The front of 
the waist is formed of a succession of bands of yedge bordered with a ruffle of Valenciennes. 
needlework, separated by Valenciennes inser- $The waist is surrounded with a broad sash of 
tions, enriched by sprigs of flowers in muslin {white ribbon striped with blue. The flowing 
applique. The short sleeves are composed of Sends are bordered with fringe, and descend to 
upright bands of insertions, alternated with $ within a very few inches of the bottom of the 
Valenciennes, and terminated by a simple Swiss S skirt. 
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BY EMILY H. MAY. 
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WINTER MANTLE. 


For our department ‘How to Make One’s} buttons or small tassels coming from the upper 
Own Dresses,” we give, this month, a fashion-} part. The sleeve has also a piece of velvet of a 
able Winter Mantle, and a pattern for Child’s ; different shade, but very narrow, running down 
Drawers. Tun Winter Manrrin, which the an- § the front and also over the shoulder, over where 
nexed engraving represents, is unusually ele- ’ the shaping takes place, with a row of buttons 
gant. The body is made of velvet of any color, § or small tassels. There are likewise three rows 
to suit the taste of the wearer; but black, or’ over the shoulders, from which a rich deep 
rich deep claret, are the most general, although : fringe falls. This Mantle is tied to the figure 
we have seen some of a bright green, and a few Sat the back, and, from its shape, sits both easily 
of a rich deep violet. In whatever color it is} and gracefully. 
made, the sleeves, which the pattern will show, $ Fra. 1. Sneeve. 
are extremely wide, and nearly meet together at ’ Fig. 2. Froxv VeLver. 
the back. 3 Fig. 8. Back Venyer. 

They are made of cloth of acorresponding color} ‘The size of each of these pieces is marked, in 


with the body, and with a deep piece of velvet 3 inches, along the sides, so that they can be re-- 


laid on all round, with three or four rows of $ produced in a full sized paper pattern. 
Vou. XXXIV.—21 861 
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DIAGRAM OF WINTER MANTLE. 


Tux Cuinp's Drawers, of which the accom-$ the drawers. No. 2 is the band before. No. 3is 
panying is an engraving, may be readily cut out, : the band behind. The left hand side of the pattern 
from the diagram on the next page. No.1 is : goes before; the right hand side goes behind. 
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CROCHET EDGE, WORKED THE SHORT WAY. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





No. 20 cotton. No. 4 Penelope Hooks. g1 long into 4th loop for four times; 5 chain; 1 
Make a chain of 20 stitches; 1 long, 3 chain; } long into last loop. 
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(This row is to be omitted after this time.) 
1st Row.—Turn back 8 chain, 1 long under 5 $ 
. : . : s . 
chain; * 5 chain, 1 long under the same 5chain;: 8rd Row.—Turn back 7 chain; de under 3 
s 

repeat from * twice more, 3 chain, 1 long under $ chain for four times; 8 chain; 1 long under 3 
every 3 chain. $ chain for four times. 
2 
: 
s 
Q 
3 
$ 
‘ 





scallop, after the last *, de into de of previous 
scallop.) 


2nd Row.—Turn back 7 chain, 1 long under} 4th Row.—7 chain, 1 long under Ist 3 chain; 
1st 8 chain; 8 chain, 1 long under every 8 chain; $3 chain, 1 long under every 3 chain; 5 chain, 
* 8 chain, de under 5 chain, 4 long under same 3 one long under seven chain; now repeat again 


chain; repeat from * 3 times more. (Always Sas at 1st row. The pattern consists of four rows 
in working this row again, in making the next only. 


SHORT PURSH IN CROCHET. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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Tasrx and elegance in purses have lately been , an especially feminine manufacture, and one 
superseded by durability. Leather has been } which, when completed, is so essentially neces- 
substituted for silk netting and beads, but has 3 sary to the happiness of most ladies, and the 
been found too heavy for general use—not but : use of which is so well understood by them, that 
what the power of daily becoming lighter lies in } it certainly belongs to this corner of our Work- 
the nature of all purses. We might almost assert 3 Table Department. The design we have given 
it as a fact that the empty purse is the heaviest } is in yery simple crochet in one color, but the 
that can be carried. Notwithstanding this pecu- § effect is very pretty, and it forms a very strong 
liar principle in the article, the silk purse is de- ; purse. Colors are always a matter of taste; 
cidedly prettier than the leather one, and being * crimson, dark green, bright blue, or brown, are 


wn. 


ROUND NETTED ANTI-MACASSAR. 365 
most generally chosen. It should be commenced » together all round. When the top is made a 
by making a chain the required length for the 8 sufficient depth, it is fastened on to a pretty 
round of the tep, on which must be worked the § steel or gilt clasp, with two tassels to corres- 
two half stars, according to the pattern, the top § pond, and forms a very useful and pretty article, 
part being finished afterward. The last row : either for a present or for personal use. 

must be worked on the two halves, to close them % 
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ROUND NETTED ANTI-MACASSAR. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





Marerrats.—Crochet cotton, No. 4, for the , heayy fringe, four inches deep, in every stitch 
netting, and knitting cotton, of the same size, \ of the last round. 
for darning. A round, wooden mesh, No. 6, will} Nothing can be easier than this fringe-knot- 
be used. ‘ting. Take a card of the width the fringe is re- 

To produce a piece of round netting, begin § quired, and wind the cotton round it any given 
with twenty-five stitches, and increase by doing 3 number of times (twelve will make a thick 
two in one at the end of every row for fifty rows. ; fringe.) Slip it off the card, and with a coarse 
Do the same number of rows without either in-$ crochet hook draw the mass sufficiently far 


K 


creasing or diminishing, and then the like num- } through a stitch to allow the other end to pass 
ber decreasing, by netting two together at the: through it. Draw this tightly, and when all 
termination of every row. You will finish with 3 are done, cut the strands of cotton. ; 
the same number that you commenced with.} Wash, slightly stiffen, and dry the anti-macas- 
This makes the nearest approach to a round } sar, before darning it. This must be done from 
pp Q g 
‘hat can be obtained in netting. ‘To complete it the engraving. The thick cotton gives it a rich 
g Pp : g g § 


four or five rounds of netting, and knot a ° effect, with very little trouble. 


CORAL PATTERN FOR EVENING DRESS. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 























Dovsir SKrrTs are now much worn, and are 
elegant in a ball-room. Our design may be should recommend that it should be executed 
worked on the edge of each, over a broad hem. Sin chain-stitch, as the length of the stitches, if 


tremely pretty worked in white cotton. We 


3 


A single skirt may be preferred, which will re- 3 


3 worked in satin-stitch, would be too great. The 
quire three rows of the coral pattern between $ outline should be first done, and afterward all 
three sets of tucks. This would form a very : the interior parts should be filled in with a suffi- 
handsome skirt, as the tucks are again coming } cient number of rows to render it solid in ap- 
into fashion, and likely to be very prevalent.’ pearance. This work would be found very 
At the edge of flounces it would also look very ‘durable, and would have a very good effect for 
handsome. If the contrast should be too violent ; this purpose, as well as being quickly executed. 
8 


to suit the taste of the worker, it would look ex- $ The muslin ought to be fine and clear. 
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BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
We give, in the front of the number, a beau-{ in pearls and blue silk. The opening in its 


tiful design for a Pearl Pincushion: to pap wed \ centre is for the reception of flowers; but wher 
866 3 
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SOFA CUSHION. 3867 
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the season of the year will not admit that these ; different compartments. Round the edge, a 
should be freely replenished, then the handsome $ rich silk fringe is carried, which is the more 
cut-class scent-bottle is to supply their place. elegant, when headed by a string of pearls. 
The ornamental design upon the cushion is: This same pattern, if worked in white satin, 
divided into four parts. One of these quarters { makes a beautiful Brrpan Prncusnion. A mat 
we have given separately, (also in the front of ‘may be worked, as a separate article, the 
the number) from which the whole are to be$cushion to be placed upon its centre. ‘The 
worked. The beads are imitation pearls, and the $ 3 materials are precisely the same, namely, blue 
braided part is in small silver coral. The four : or white satin, worked with the pearl beads and 
quarters are divided by a larger silver cord, § the silver thread. This is stitched over a round 
which, being tightly drawn, serves to raise the 3 of cardboard, and finished with white fringe. 
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SOFA CUSHION. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 





; This consists of a rich centre pattern, and a 
Greek border, in which handsome scrolls are 
worked. The Greek pattern should be worked 

in gold-colored Albert braid; or on a blue 

S ground, a black braid may be used. Those 

ne do not regard expense may make a very 
handsome cushion by the application of black 

; velvet on the cloth, for the Greek pattern, Vel- 

; yet ribbon may be laid on for this purpose; or 

‘ s the design may be cut out of a square of any 
* gold German velvet. In that case, the edges 

‘must be finished with black Albert or Russian 

‘braid; and a line of black glass beads, No. 1, 

‘ may be laid along the centre of the yelvet. The 

; scrolls within the border are to be braided with 

sa handsome soutache, or with Albert braid. Tho 

$soutache should be selected with reference to 
the other colors of the cushion—a remark which 

S applies equally to the braid. Black velvet and 
Marertrats.—A large square of blue or black § S braid, with blue in the centre, on a claret ground, 

cloth, two pieces of gold-colored Albert braid, a 3 : $ would be very rich. On a green ground, two 

piece of Groseille ditto, and a piece of suitable $ : shades of violet braid, with black velvet, might 

French soutache. Cord and four tassels. $ be used, 
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HEAD-DRESSES YOU CAN MAKE. 





BY OUR “FASHION EDITOR.” 





We give here (Fig. 1) a very pretty ornament , wire together, so as to make it secure. Five of 
for the hair, which any lady can make at her 3 those being thus prepared are to be put together, 
own work-table with trifling trouble and expense. 3 and, being well secured, are to be fastened on a 
Two sizes of the pearl beads are necessary, some} bow of black velvet, which is in its turn to be 
small and delicate, with a few of the larger’ attached to a good hair-pin. ‘The centre is 
dimensions. The first are to be strung on bead } formed with a bead of the larger size. These 
wire, introducing a large one in the centre of } ornaments for the hair are worn over the fore- 

ch bow, and simply twisting the ends of the * head a little toward the left, and three behind. 
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368 PART OF EMBROIDERED ALPHABET FOR MARKING. 
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FIG. I.— ORNAMENT FOR HAIR. FIG. I.—HEAD-DRESS. 


They are very elegant, the pearl beads contrast- ¢ This gives the necessary firmness to the bandeau. 
ing so-extremely well with the velvet. $The back is formed of three rows of ribbon, 

We also give (Fig. 2) a head-dress, which is 3 quilled at one edge, two of the quilled rows 
easily made, but has a striking air of style when $ being turned upward and one down; under this 
worn. The front is a plait of three in cerise-{last a large bow with long ends is fastened, 
colored ribbon. Before commencing to plait the $ hanging down from the centre of the hair be- 
ribbon, each piece should be folded down the?hind. We strongly recommend this head-dress 
centre, and a narrow sirip of stiff net laid within. * torthe notice of our lady readers. 
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PART OF EMBROIDERED ALPHABET FOR MARKING. 
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TRIMMING FOR DRAWERS. 
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HANDKERCHIEF CORNER. NAME FOR SEED 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


BDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. : HerartH AnD Beauty.—It is a vain endeavor to seek to 
“Peterson” FoR 1859—UNRIvVALLED Literary ATTRAC- ; preserve personal loveliness by the aid of cosmetics. A once 
T10Ns.—We intend, as is stated in our Prospectus, to in-$ celebrated beauty has said that temperance, exercise and 
crease, in every way, the attractions of this Magazine for } Cleanliness are worth all the rouge and pearl-powder ever 
1859. The three novelets to be given, are in addition to the ‘ manufactured. A young beauty, were she as fair as Hebe, 
usual quantity of shorter stories: and none of these writers { Would soon lose her charms, if she ate and drank inordi- 
will contribute to any other magazine. The literary depart- } P4tely, and kept late hours; and by inordinate eating we 
ment of “Peterson” has long enjoyed the reputation of ex- do not mean gluttony, but merely that excess of which half 
celling that of any other ladies’ periodical; but since the } the world is guilty. Hot bread and strong coffee for break- 
union of “Mrs. Stephens’ New Monthly” with “Peterson,” § fast, with peppered soups and highly spiced dishes for din- 
and the addition of its contributors, this superiority has been } 22% and late hours at night, soon tell on the complexion. 
greatly increased. By careful winnowing, we have got to- % Exercise is another thing indispensable to health and beauty. 
gether a list of writers such as would make the fortunes of § Many @ rich lady would give thousands of dollars for the 
any two ordinary magazines. Alice Cary, V. F. Townsend, $ rounded arm, blooming cheek and elastic step of the farmer’s 
Frank Lee Benedict, H. L. C. Moulton, Ella Rodman, F. L. } daughter: well, let her live simply, work for a part of the 
Mace, Sarah Hamilton, Anna Bache, Hetty Holyoke, A. L. § day, and go to bed by ten o’clock, and she will have all these 
Otis, E. W. Dewees, M. A. Denison, Carry Stanley, E. J. Cate, things! The beauty to whom we have already alluded, has 
T. S$. Arthur, Clara Moreton, Clara Augusta, Martha Russell, said:—“ (Cleanliness is the last receipt which I shall give for 


Mary W. Janvrin, and others familiar to our readers, are all } the preservation of beauty. It is an indispensable thing. It 


first-class magazine writers. It is through their yaluablo $ maintains the limbs in their pliancy, the skin in its softness, 
the complexion in its lustre, and the whole frame in its 


S 

aid, that we are able to make “ Peterson” what it is. When- ? 

ever a new writer appears, who is worthy of “Peterson,” wo fairest light. The frequent use of the tepid bath is not more 

shall lose no time in engaging him or her. 3 grateful to the senses, than it is salutary to health and 
We wish it to be distinctly understood, that the three 3 beauty. It is by such ablutionus that accidental corporeal 

8 impurities are thrown off, cutaneous obstructions removed, 
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original noyelets will not interfere, in any way, with the 
quantity or variety of our shorter tales. Each number will 
contain, as in 1858, from six to ten stories, complete in 
themselves. The increase in our reading matter, which we 
contemplate, will enable us to keep up this variety, yet give 


$ and while the surface of the body is preserved in its original 
3 brightness, many threatening and beauty-destroying disor- 
3 ders are prevented. The bath should be as indispensable as 
s the looking-glass.” 


portions of two of these novelets each month. “Jillian” y 
and “Helen Greme,” we think, are the very best novels Mrs. Morality AND ViRTUE.—It is pleasant to realize that our 
Stephens or Mr. Benedict has ever written: and we believe $ efforts to give a pure literature to the daughters of this for- 


the public will come to the same conclusion. Both of these § ‘nate land, are appreciated. “Peterson’s Magazine for 
writers are engaged exclusively for “Peterson.” 8 October,” says the Connellsville (Pa.) Enterprise, “has been 


The “New Cook-Book,” which is spoken of in the adyer- $ received. As usual, it is profusely adorned with the neatest 
tisement, can hardly be described as belonging to the lite- fashion plates and beautiful engravings. It does not rely 
rary department; but the ladies will thank us for assuring } merely on these, but contains a large amount of most excel- 
them, that every one of the receipts has been tested in the } lent literary matter. No mother should be without it, as 
kitchen of the author, or that of some of her friends, and % their daughters can be trusted with it without apprehen- 


that many of the receipts are old family ones. We are told, $ sions that any sense of truth or modesty will be shocked. 
by those who have examined the work, that it is, beyond » To all of our readers we would say, subscribe for Peterson.” 


question, the best ever compiled, As it will be copy-righted, 3 We have shundreds of private letters also of the'same ors 
the only way to obtain. it, will be to subscribe for “Peterson” 3 port. It is cheering to find our efforts thus appreciated. 


for 1859. anes 
=; Vanity In Woman.—A vain woman, though she may have 


Waar is A BAcnELOR?—He pretends to think himself a $ flatterers, admirers, lovers, as they are called, can haye no 
happy fellow. But ishe? Not at all, and he knows it. Ie 3 friends. Her heart is too much engrossed with self, for her 
knows he has cut himself off from a great blessing for fear $ to feel either love or friendship, in the true sense of those 
ofa trifling annoyance. He rivals the wiseacre who secured } strangely misused words. Individuals of her own sex she 
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himself against corns by having his legs amputated. In his ; regards only in the light of rivals, consequently enemies; 


selfish anxiety to live unencumbered, he only subjects him- $ 
self to a heavier burthen; for the passions, that apportion 3 


and her own pretensions are so obtrusive that she cannot 
but receive in return an equal portion of aversion from 


to every individual the load he is to bear through life, gene- } females edueated in the same school, and with the same 
rally say to the calculating bachelor, “As you are a single } Views as herself. 
man, you shall carry double.” 3 


More Reaping ror THE Money.—It should not be forgot, 
How to Grr Goop Huspanps.—Two charming young ladies } that “Peterson” gives more reading matter, in proportion 
—we know they are charming, though we have never seen $ to the price, than any ladies’ magazine. The largest of the 
them, because they write such pleasant letters—have asked } three dollar ones, for example, give but twelve hundred 
us, if the right way for a gentleman to get a good wife is to 3 pages. This would make the proportion of a two dollar ono 
send “Peterson” to his lady-love, what is the best way for } eight hundred pages, We propose, however, in 1859, to give 
a lady to get a good husband? We answer, find out which Q nearly a thousand. As we shall rival the three dollar maga- 
of the gentlemen, whom you know, subscribes to “Peterson” 8 zines in the number of our embellishments, it follows that 
for his sisters. That one, our word for it, will make a good 3 “Peterson,” beyond all comparison, is the cheapest. If yo 
husband. 3 wish the most for your money, subscribe for this Magaz 
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A Beavtiru, Porm.—The old, old story, which forms the 
theme of the following poem, has been often told in verse, 
but rarely more beautifully. 


Tr Lovurs NAPOLEON AND QUEEN VICTORIA were each intent 
with inspiring, upon the mind of the other, an idea of their 
naval strength, at Cherbourg, as some of the newspapers aver, 
the ladies of the different courts were no less anxious to vie 
with each other in elegant and tasteful costume. We may 
here describe a few dresses worn during the fetes of ladies 
of distinguished rank: One was composed of a dress mado 
of figured moire, of a canary-colored tint. The skirt was 
quite plain, and the body trimmed with a bertha of the 
richest honiton lace. ‘The sleeves were very short and also 
trimmed with honiton. ‘l'be head-dress to accompany this 
toilet was a black velvet resille, with a torsade and tassels 
of fine gold. Another dress was made of sea-green silk: it 
had two skirts, the first of which had three narrow fluted 
flounces; the second, in the tunic style, was trimmed with 
white tulle puffings, profusely studded with primroses and 
mignonette. The sleeves and body were similarly trimmed, 
and the head-dress, to complete the toilet, was a triple dia- 
dem of primroses and mignonette. Another toilet was 
made of white tarlatane and puffed all over. Another was a 
dress of pink silk, the second skirt of which was coyered with 
puffings of white tulle, and wreaths of daisies; with this was 
worn a garland of daisies. 

A much admired dress consisted of a white chine taffety, 
with three flounces, each edged with a cordon of parma 


High on the hills Lord Meron he dwells; 
Rosalind sings on the moors below, 

Watching the bees in the heather bells, 
Merrily swinging to and fro. 


Young Lord Heron hath left his state, 
Donned a doublet of hodden-grey, 
Stolen out of the postern gate, 
A silly shepherd to wander away. 


Rosalind keeps the heart of a child, 
Gentle and tender and pure is she; 

Colin, the shepherd, is comely and mild, 
ending his flock by valley or lea. 


Never a swain has whispered before 
What she hears at the close of day: 
“Rose of roses, I love thee more, 
More than the sweetest words can say! 





Though I seem but a shepherd lad, 
Down from a stately race I came; 

In silks and jewels I'll have thee clad, 
And Lady of Heron shall be thy name.” 


Rosalind blushed a rosy red, 
Turned as white as the hawthorn’s blow, 
Folded her kirtle over her head, 
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‘And sped away like a startled doe. ‘ 



















: yiolettes. The corsage, half high, was covered by a fichu of 
“Rose of roses, come back to me! * white tulle, trimmed with Venetian point. With this dress 
a ayer tl? ne ar ie : 
Leave me never 1 Lord Heron cried, 3 was worn a shawl of white lace, and a French chip bonnet, 
“Never!” echoed from hill and lea; wae ¥e oe ‘ aye 3 
“Never!” the lonely cliffs replied. 3 trimmed with bouquets of Parma violets. An evening dress 
3 worn by one of the Empress’ Dames du Palais was remark- 
Loud he mourned a year and a day, $ able for originality of style. It consisted of very rich silk, 
But Lady Alice w ir to see, . prilli ee comil b i 
The bright sun blesses their bridal day, 3 of a brilliant tone of cerulean blue, and covered with small 
And the castle bells ring merrily. § stars embroidered in white silk. ‘The dress was made with a 
Over the moors like a rolling knell s double skirt, and each of the silk skirts had the appearance 
Rosalind hears them slowly peal. > of being worn over a skirt of white muslin, edged with broad 
Low she murmurs, “T loved him well, \ Valenciennes lace. This effect, was, however, produced 
Better I loved his mortal weal. 3 merely by bands of muslin and lace attached to the silk 
eee ee an pute arms! $ skirts. The low corsage was trimmed with bands of silk, 
She is a lady of high degree; 3 ce : : 
Rosalind had but her peasant charms; 3 (the same as that of which the robe nras composed,) and 
Ye had rued the day ye wedded me!” 3 these bands were edged with valenciennes and narrow 
Lord fferon he dwells in the castle high, 3 ruches of white taffety. The sleeves were trimmed in cor- 
Rosalind sleeps on the moor below; } responding style. 
He loved to live, and she loved to dies g One of the dresses of the Duchess of Sutherland has at- 
Which loved truest the angels know. $ tracted much attention. ‘The robe was of rich pink lampas, 
Ps a 5 3 embroidered with silk, so exquisitely lustrous, that if pre- 
Tue Socrery oF WoMEN —D'Israeli, EpearIDg of the advan sented the effect of silver. The robe was open in front, and 
tages to be derived from the socicty of women, says:—“ It is $ worn over a skirt of white taffety, also embroidered with 


an acquaintance which, when habitual, exercises a great } 
influence over the tone of the mind, even if it does not pro- 3 
duce any more violent effects. It refines the taste, quickens 
the perception, and gives, as it were, a grace and flexibility 
to the intellect.” Somewhere else the same writer remarks 


white silk, and trimmed with two flounces of rich Alencon 
lace. ‘The pink robe was edged with festoons of lace, 
fastened by rosettes of pink silk, and in the centre of each 
rosette there was an agraffe of pearls. The trimming of the 


: a * Sa corsage and sleeves correspond with that of the skirt, and in 
that, “Men are as much stimulated to mental effort by the tho centre of the corsage was a row of pearl agraffes. 
sympathy of the gentler sex, as by the desire of power and 


fame. Women are more disposed to appreciate worth and 


c ae Tur Morner’s Dream.—This beautiful engraving tells its 
intellectual superiority than men, on at Teast, they S06) Ce story. It will go straight to every Nétiers Heack: 
often captivated by the noble manifestations of genius, as 
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by the fascinations of manners and the charms of person.” 

And Sydney Smith says :—“ Among men of sense and liberal 3 

; 8 

politeness, a woman who has successfully cultivated her § 
mind, without diminishing the gentleness and propriety of 3 RR Ren 
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“Bro, Sm.”—A capital illustration, isn’t it? Full of 
humor. We have more of such gems in our port-folio. 


her manners, is always sure to meet with a respect and 
attention bordering upon enthusiasm.” Again, another 
writer observes that, “Of all other views a man may, in 
time, grow tired, but in the countenance of women there is 
a variety which sets weariness at defiance. ‘The divine 
right of beauty,’ says Junius, ‘is the only divine right a 
man can acknowledge, and a pretty woman the only tyrant 
he is not authorized to resist” » Mothers, who have sons 
‘rowing up to be young men, treasure these facts in your 

‘ad, and do all you can to make them like the society af 

u. 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Legends and Lyrics. A Book: of Verses. By Adelaide Anne 
Procter. 1 vol. 12 mo. New York: D. Appleton & Co.—lt 
is not often that the child of a poet is a poet also. Miss 
Procter is an exception to this rule. She is the daughter of 
Procter, the lyrist, who is better known as Barry Cornwall, 
and whose own fame, though well assured, may yet bo 
eclipsed by her own. For there has been no young writer 
of her sex, we do not hesitate to say, who has, within the 
present generation, made so decided a mark in literature. 
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The volume before us is full of poems of real merit, many : 
indeed being first-rate, and none sinking to common-place. } $ 
“The Angel’s Story,” with which the collection opens, is > 
beautifully told: and will touch every feeling heart. “Echoes” 3 
is musical with the sentiment it designs to express. AS 
Woman’s Question,” “The Voice of the Wind,” “A Tomb in % 
Ghent,” “The Wayside Inn,” “God’s Gifts,” “A Legend of ; 
Bregenz,” “The Sailor Boy,” “The Golden Gate,” “Hush,” 
and “Home at Last,” are among others of the poems that 3 
have especially pleased us. We commend the volume to all 2 
true lovers of poetry, but especially to those of Miss Procter’s : 
own sex. If these effusions are to be received as indications $ 2 
of what the author can do, when time and experience shall 
have fully ripened her powers, she will undoubtedly take 
rank with the most eminent female poets of the language. 
Mrs. Hemans’ laurels are, even now, in peril. ‘The Apple- 
tons have republished the volume in a yery elegant style. 


t Courtship and Matrimony: with other Sketches from Scenes 
and Experiences in Social Life. Particularly adapted for 
every day reading. By Robert Morris. 1 vol.,12 mo. Philada: 
2. B. Peterson & Brothers—The author of this volume has 
long enjoyed an enviable reputation asa writer. His essays, 
contributed to the “ Pennsylvania Inquirer,” exhibited a rare 
combination of sound sense and fine imagination, and were 
clothed in a pure, forcible style. It is a portion of these 
essays, now first collected, which we have in the book before 
us. The volume is dedicated to John Grigg, Esq., long kuown 
as an eminent bookseller and publisher in this city, through 
whom Mr. Morris was first induced to collect his essays; 
that gentleman having, very truly, characterized them as 
eminently calculated “to promote the welfare and happiness 
of mankind,” a verdict in which we cordially agree. The 
volume, indeed, may be described as philosophy brought 
down to common life. The essays are on all subjects, and 
though written to the level of the most ordinary mind, 
are pregnant with wisdom, and show a long and sagacious $ 8 
obseryation of lifein every phase. We most sincerely wish § 
that a copy of this book could be in every family. The pub- ¢ 8 
lishers have issued it in excellent style, embellishing it with 
a capital portrait of Mr. Morris. 


From New York to Delhi. By way of Rio de Janeiro, 
Australia and China. By Robert B, Minturn, Jr. 1 vol., 12 
mo. New York: D. Appleton d& Co.—This is really a work 
of merit, and not a catch-penny publication, got up to take 
advantage of a temporary excitement. Mr. Minturn visited 
India just before the mutiny broke out; was a close and 
accurate observer; and has described the impressions pro- 
duced upon him, in a graphic and entertaining manner. He 
seems to think the rebellion will soon be put down. Mr. M. 
also visited China, and tells some facts about that country, 
which run counter to the popular impression. The volume 
is very neatly printed. 

Davenport Dunn. A Man of our Day. By Charles Lever. 
1 vol., 8 vo. Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers —This is 
the first half of Lever’s last novel, said, by many competent 
judges, and among them Dr. Shelton Mackenzie, to be his 
best. The remaining portion will be published as soon as it 
appears in England. The volume is printed in double column 
octavo, and is sold at the low price of fifty cents. ‘The 
author of “Charles O'Malley” neyer writes indifferently, 
and in his best mood, as in this novel, is unrivalled, in his 
line, in the language. 

Life of: Lord Timothy Dexter. By Samuel L. Knapp. 1 
vol., 18 mo. Boston: J. E. Tilton & Co.—'vhe subject of this 
memoir was a well known eccentric, living at Newburyport, ¢ 
Mass., where he built a characteristic mansion, an engraving 
of which is prefixed to this volume. The book includes 
sketches of the eccentric characters, who composed his asso- 
ciates, and also copies of some of his writings, “Dexter's 
pickle for the knowing ones” among others, ‘The work isa 
curiosity. 
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India and the Indian Mutiny. By Henry Frederic Mal- 
colm. 1 vol.,12 mo. Philada: G. G. Evans & Co—This 
work comprises a history of Hindostan, so far as known, 
from the earliest times to the present day, with full particu- 
lars of the recent mutiny in India. At the present juncture, 
such a book is opportune. Several engravings on wood illus- 
trate the text. 


The Laying of the Telegraph Cuble: with all its incidents 
and anecdotes. By John Mullaty. 1 vol.,8 vo. New York: 
D, Appleton & Co—tThis yolumo is authorized by Messrs. 
Field and Eyerett, and Capt. Hudson, and may be considered, 
not only a reliable and accurate, but an official account Ae 
of the expedition. 


Agnes. By the author of “Tda May.” 1 vol., 12 mo. Bos- 
ton: Phillips, Sampson d= Co—Among a large class of 
readers, this author enjoys a high reputation. The present 
work is not inferior, that we see, to either of her former 
ones, and will be found a pleasant companion for after din- 
ner hours. 


The Age: A Chlloquial Satire. By Philip James Bailey. 
1 vol., 12 mo. Boston: Ticknor & Fields—We really cannot 
see the merit of this book. In fact, if we except “Festus,” 
Bailey has written very little which is worth preserving. 

Electron; or, The Pranks of the Modern Puck: A Tele- 
graphic Epic for the Times. By William C. Richards. 1 
vol. 12 mo. New York: D. Appleton & Co—A yolume of 
eighty-four pages, very prettily got up; but on a subject 
which has long since been worn thread-bare. 

Moymoniad. 1 vol.,12 mo. Boston: A Williams & Co.— 
This is a semi-political, semi-social, semi-religious satire, not 
without some good passages, but destitute of polish, and 
occasionally even violating good taste. The publishers haye 
printed it quite neatly. 

The Public and Private History of Napoleon the Third. 
By Samuel M. Smucker. 1 vol.,12 mo. Philada: G. G. 
Evans & Co.—A hasty collection of unreliable anecdotes, and 
full of mistakes which might easily have been prevented. 
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PARLOR AMUSEMENTS. 

Cento Verses.—That is, verses made up of lines taken 
from various quarters, as they occur to the memory; the 
lines must, however, contain the proper number of feet, and 
terminate so as to rhyme with those which they follow. If 
I say, for instance— 

“Tis distance lends enchantment to the view,” 
You must be ready with— 
“Tt was the sweetest flower that ever grew.” 


Or it may be a four-line verse, where the rhymes are in 

alternate lines, as thus— 
“Dwas Greece, but living Greece no more; 
Memorial frail of youthful years; 
He sat beside the cottage door; 
His was a grief too deep for ‘tears.” 

In this way there may be woven a cento, or cloak made of 
patches, which is the primary signification of the word. 
Great and celebrated persons have thought this game worthy 
of occupying their time and attention; and although it is 
scarcely ever used now, except as 0 pastime for young people, 
yet is there much in it that is commendable as an agreeable 
and instructive mental recreation. It is pleasant in this way 
to collect and string together the lines of poetry which have 
grown into proverbs and “household words” amongst us, 
and much ingenuity may often be exhibited in placing these 
so that one line shall illustrate, or enforce the sentiment ex- 
pressed in the foregoing line; or, perhaps, in some ludicrous 
way travestie, or flatly contradict it; giving, thus, occasion 
for merriment: and eyen where this is not attempted, the 
jumble of familiar lines and phrases cannot fail to excite 
laugh in the circle of hearers. 
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ORIGINAL CAKE RECEIPTS. 

Good Cake—One pound of flour, half a pound of sugar, 
two eggs, a small piece of butter, half a handful of currants, 
a wineglassful of rose-water, mix with cream or milk until 
it has acquired the consistency of pound-cake, add a tea- 
spoonful of carbonate of soda, anc not quite a teaspoonful of 
tartaric acid. Bake immediately in tin pans, Rub the but- 
ter and flour together, and then put in the sugar. Make a 
hole in the middle of the dough, and put in the eggs, &. 
Put in the acid first, and then try half the quantity of soda, 
and if any sour taste remains add the entire quantity of 
soda. 

Lytle Cake.—One pound of sugar, half a pound of butter, 
four eggs, one pound of flour, and three wineglassfuls of 
milk; while hot, stir in the sugar, then sift your flour twice, 
and beat your eggs—stir them in cold; add nalf a pound of 
currants, half a pound of raisins, and some brandy, nutmeg, 
or mace; before baking, add one teaspoonful of carbonate of 
soda, one teaspoonful of tartaric acid, or three teaspoonfuls 
of cream of tartar dissolved in half a wineglassful of milk. 
You need not use fruit, but the cake is better with it. 

At. Pleasant Cake.—Your cups of flour, two of sugar, one 
of butter, one of cream, one of eggs, ons teaspoonful of soda 
dissolved in two tablespoonfuls of milk, two teaspoonfuls of 
cream of.tartar—mix the latter with the flour, beat them 
well all together, spice to your taste, and bake in a mode- 
rate oven. 

Washington Cake—One pound and three quarters of a 
pound of flour, one pound and a half of sugar, one pound of 
butter, one pint of new milk or cream, seven eggs, two and 
a half pounds of fruit, one wineglassful of brandy, a dessert- 
spoonful of pearl-ash, four nutmegs or other spices. Bake 
this quantity in two pans for two hours, 

Soft Gingerbread.—Vive cupfuls of flour, three cupfuls of 
molasses, three tablospoonfuls of shortening, one tablespoon- 
ful of ginger, and one teaspoonful of saleratus, A small 
portion of sour cream improves this cake, and also a few 
raisins. 

Gingerbread.—Three pounds of flour, three-quarters of a 
pound of butter and lard mixed, three tea-cupfuls of ginger, 
one tablespoonful of allspice, half a tablespoonful of cloves, 
a little orange-peel, and enough molasses to mix it. 

Crullers—Three cupfuls of sugar, two cupfuls of mill, 
three eggs, a quarter of a pound of butter, a teaspoonful of 
pearlash, and sufficient flour to form a soft dough. 

Rhode Island Cake-—Nine cupfuls of flour, four cupfuls of 
brown sugar, two cupfuls of butter, three eggs, four table- 
spoonfuls of carrawayseed, and a teaspoonful of pearlash. 

One-two-three-four Cake.—One cupful of butter, two cup- 
fuls of sugar, three cupfuls of flour, four eggs, one cupful of 
milk, half a nutmeg, and a teaspoonful of pearlash. 
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ORIGINAL RECEIPTS FOR COMPANY DISHES. 
Terrapins.—Put the terrapins, alive, into boiling water; 
let them boil until they become tender; then lay them on a 
dish and take off the shell, skin, and toe-nails, taking care 
that none of the fat is lost. Carefully remove the sand bags 
which are fastened to the upper shell, and divide the flesh 
into small pieces, being careful to take out the gall without 
breaking it, from the middle of the liver. Lay the entrails 
on one side and chop them fine. Mash two-thirds of the 
liver, cutting the rest in pieces. The dressing necessary for 
one dozen small terrapins, may consist of the yolks of four 
eggs poached hard, as much butter as the quantity of eggs, 
a teaspoonful of salt, same of mustard, cayenne pepper to 
taste, and a large tablespoonful of flour. Mix all the dress- 
ing well together with a little water. Pour the terrapins, 
with all their fat, into a kettle with hot water sufficient 
nearly to cover them; lay the dressing on top, and cover 
with a plate, stirring frequently; the fire must not be too 
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hot; when well mixed, and boiling hot, add two or three 
Wineglassfuls of madeira or sherry wine, more if necessary, 
The quantity of butter, eggs and seasoning may be increased, 
if thought necessary. 

Charlotte Russe—Beat one quart of sweet, rich cream, 
until it becomes very light; beat the yolks of four eggs very 
light, and add them to half a pint of milk; flavor two cupfuls 
of loaf sugar very highly with vanilla; put your milk and 
egg on the fire, and stir until they come to a scald; when 
cool, add half an ounce of isinglass, dissolved, and boiled in 
a small quantity of water, about four teaspoonfuls; add the 
isinglass to the custard when it is about blood-warm; pour 
the mixture slowly into the whipped cream, beating the 
cream constantly. Let it cool fifteen minutes, in order to 
congeal it before adding it to the cake. Make a nice sponge- 
cake, and bake it very thin; cut a piece as a cover for the 
top. A tin pan of whatever size you prefer may be used, 
$ put the cake around the sides, and cover the bottom of the 
§ pan with it, fill it with the charlotte russe, cover it, and ice 
it if you please. : 
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ORIGINAL KITCHEN RECEIPTS. 

Sweet Bread, Liver, de—A very good way to cook sweet 
bread, is to fry a few slices of ham, then take them up, put 
in the sweet bread, and fry it over a moderate fire. After it 
is sufficiently cooked, take out the sweet bread, mix about 
two tablespoonfuls of flour with a little water, stir it into 
tho fat, let it boil, and then pour it over the sweet bread. 
Another way to dress them is to parboil them, and let them 
get cold, then cut them in pieces about an inch thick, 
sprinkle salt, pepper, and sage over them—dip them in the 
yolk of an egg, then into fine bread crumbs, and fry them 
a light brown. Make a gravy after you have taken them 
up, by stirring a little smooth mixed flour and water into 
tho fat, and add spice and wine if you like. ‘The liyer and 
heart are nice, cooked in the same manner, or boiled. 

A Ragout of Cold Veal.—Cut slices of boiled or roasted 
veal, and flour and fry them in butter till they are of a 
light brown color; then take them out the pan, and pour 
into it a little hot water, and stir into the gravy some flour 
and water—mixed together—with some salt, pepper, catsup, 
(if you choose) and lemon juice. Put the meat into the pan 
again, and stew it until it becomes very hot, adding two or 
three onions, if you like them. 

Cream Fritiers—Mix a pint and a half of wheat flour 
with a pint of milk—beat six eggs to a froth, and stir them 
into the flour—grate in half a nutmeg, and then add a pint 
of cream, and a couple of teaspoonfuls of salt. Stir the 
whole just long enough to mix the cream well in, and then 
fry the batter in small cakes. 

Cream Pudding —Beat six eggs to a froth, then mix with 
them three tablespoonfuls of powdered white sugar, and tho 
grated rind of alemon, Mix a pint of milk with a pint of 
flour, and two tablespoonfuls of salt, and then add the eggs 
and sugar. Just before you bake the pudding, stir in a pint 
of thick cream. Bake it either in buttered cups, or a dish. 
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ORIGINAL RECEIPTS FOR PRESERVES. 

Preserving Plums.—Take equal weight of sugar and fruit. 
Prick your plums well all over with a fork. Allow half a 
teacupful of water to each pound of sugar. Make the syrup, 
and when it is clarified, throw in enough plums to cover 
& the surface of your kettle; let them boil gently about five 


$ minutes. Cook all of your plums in this way, and as they 


$ are done lay them on large dinner dishes, cover them with 
. syrup, and set them in the sun, placing glass sashes over 
8 them. If the weather is good, they will require to remain 
2 
s 
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thus from two to three days. At first there will be more 
syrup than the dish will hold, but after one day in the sun, 
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the remainder can be added. The fruit will be solid, and ¢ 
the syrup a nice jelly. Sometimes the syrup needs five or 
ten minutes boiling after the fruit is taken out, as some 
fruit is juicy. 

Apple Jelly.—Pare some pippin apples, and core and seed 
them; over a half gallon of them, pour a quarter of a gallon 
of cold water, and stew and boil them until they appear soft 
enough to run a straw through them; then strain them im- 
mediately through a linen or flannel bag. ‘To each pint of § 
juice add one pound of loaf sugar: boil it fast for twenty 
minutes. After the jelly has been off the fire for ten or 
fifteen minutes, add a tablespoonful of essence of lemon to 
each quart of jelly. 

Blackberry Jam.—tTo five pounds of blackberries take four 
pounds of sugar. Mash the fruit and boilit well; then pour 
off some of the juice, and dissolve the sugar in it, then add 
all together and boil it again, observing to mash the fruit 
well, as in the first place. This improves the jam in respect 
to smoothness, and also improves the flavor. You may take 
three-quarters of a pound of sugar to each pound of fruit, 
and not add any water, but dissolve the sugar with the juice 
of the berries. 

Orange Marmalade.—Pare some oranges, and take out the 
seeds, Soak one half of the parings in salt water, and then 
boil them until you can run a straw through them. Cut 
them up, and add them to the juice and pulp, to one pint of 
which take one pound of sugar, and boil until it appears to 
be sufficiently cooked. 
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PRESERVES, &C. 


Pumpkin.—Pare your pumpkin, and cut it into thin 
slices, of any form you please. Weigh it, and lay it in 
lemon juice all night; three lemons to a pound of pumpkin. 
Make your syrup of pound for pound of Havana sugar, and 
boil the slices of pumpkin in it until they begin to look 3 
clear; then drain, and put them into the syrup again, until ° 
they become quite clear. ‘The rind of a sweet orange, 
scalded, and added in, is an improvement. 

Peaches.—Put your peaches in boiling water, and scald, 
but do not boil them. Take them out, and put them in 
cold water; dry them in a sieye, and put them in long, wide- 
mouthed bottles. To half a dozen peaches take a quarter 
of a pound of sugar; clarify it, pour it over the peaches, and 
fill the bottles with brandy. Cork the bottles close, and 
keep them in a dry place. 

Lo Preserve Grapes in Bunches.—Beat up a small quan- 
tity of gum arabic water with the whites of some eggs, and 
dip the grapes in this mixture. Let them dry a little, and 
then roll them in finely powdered sugar; put them on a 
stove to dry, turn them, and add sugar until they are per- 
fectly dried. 

Citron.—To nine pounds of citron take four pounds of 
sugar, two lemons, half an ounce of oil of lemon, three tea- 
spoonfuls of cream of tartar. You can add the last named 
article, or not, as you please. Put the sugar on over night. 
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ART RECREATIONS. 

For Grectan Parntine.—J. B. Tilton & Co, Boston and 
Salem, Mass., publish the following fine and desirable en- 
grayings, which they send by mail, post-paid, on receipt of 
price. 
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Size of Plate. Price. 
Hiawatha’s Wooing, 14 by 18 $1,50 
The Farm Yard, 13 by 19 1,50 
Age and Infancy, 16 by 22 2,00 
The Happy Family, 13 by 17 1,25 
Les Orphelines, 9 by 11 1,00 
The Jewsharp Lesson 9 by 11 60 


RECREATIONS. 
The Little Bird, 9 by 11 60 
Evangeline, (Longfellow,) 16 by 22 1,00 
Beatrice Cenci, 16 by 22 1,00 


These are intended for Grecian and Antique Painting, and 
have full and separate rujes how to paint each object, how 
to mix each color. They also continue to publish new and 
desirable things in this line, of which they send notice to 
their customers. 

Seminaries, Dealers and Teachers furnished with the 
above, and all Artists’ Goods at a liberal discount. 

Setts of the best English Oil Colors in tubes, varnish, oils, 
brushes, and the other needful materials for Grecian and 
Antique Painting, furnished for three dollars, Small trial 
pictures for use at thirteen cents each. 

Improvements made from time to time in these and other 
styles, will be communicated to our customers, without extra 
charge. 

Directions to our new style Antique Painting, Grecian 
Painting, Oriental and Potichomanie, furnished full and com- 
plete, (so that any child may learn without other instruction,) 
for one dollar, post-paid, with rules for varnish, &c. 

Purchasers to the amount of five dollars, are entitled to 
al our directions free. Persons ordering the directions for 
one dollar, and after buying materials to the amount of five 
dollars, may deduct the one dollar paid for directions. 

Address, J. E. TILYON & CO., 

Publishers and Dealers in Artists’ Goods, Boston, where 
they have established their principal house, for the better 
accommodation of a large and increasing business. 
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FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER. 


Fic. 1.—HHouse Dress or Buack Sik, with three flounces. 
Each flounce is trimmed with pyramids of ruffles made of 
mallow-colored silk. The body is high without a basquo, 
and has a berthe put on in the Raphael style. The sleeves 
are of the pagoda shape, with one large, full puff at the top, 
Corsage and sleeves trimmed to correspond with tho skirt, 
Lace under-sleeves, collar and head-dress. 

Fig. m.—CArrtaGE Dress OF FOREST GREEN SILK, with Baya- 
dere stripes of black velvet. Skirt plain. Body high, cut 
low down on the hips, before and behind in deep points, and 
trimmed with green and black fringe. Sleeves wide, opening 
on the top of the arm over very full under-sleeves, and con- 
fined at short distances by bands of black velvet. Bonnet 
of white satin, trimmed with blonde and flowers. 

Fig. m1.—Tue Cane CLoak.—Bulpin, 415 Broadway, New 
York, has favored us with an illustration of a beautiful 
winter garment, to which he has given the name of “The 
Cable Cloak.” The material is fine black beaver cloth, and is 
very ample and graceful in form, The wide, flowing sleoves 
are a great addition to this garment, the back of the sleevo 
extends from the neck to the bottom of the cloak, the seam 
being concealed by a row of rich scalloped galloon with an 
edge tufted with plush, the front rounds gracefully over the 
arm, and is finished with a simple edging of galloon, A 
rich braided trimming formed of black silk cord ornaments 
the top of the sleeve. and terminates in two superb tassels 
of silk mingled with chenille. Tho body of the garment 
resembles a Raglan in form, the edge is finished with a 
simple braiding of galloon, and above is placed a rich 
fringe of chenille. The neck is ornamented by a similar 
trimming, so arranged as to resemble a pointed hood finished. 
with a heavy tassel of blacl silk. 

Fias. tv & v.—Laresr §tyie or Bonnets.—From Wildes, 
251 Broadway, New York, we have been furnished with 
illustrations of two of their latest styles of bonnets. ‘The 
first illustration is composed of white satin and royal purple 
velvet. The satin is shirred on the foundation, and forms 
the entire bonnet with the exception of the back of the 
crown, which is of velvet; a wide fold of velvet is laid across 
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the crown, and forms a heading to a deep fall of thread lace: 
two narrow rows surround the brim, and droop over the face 
trimmings with graceful effect. The left side is adorned by 
a profusion of purple velvet flounces, intermingled with 
snow-drops and green leaves. The curtain is of white satin 
edged with velvet and lace. The inside is adorned with a 
full cap of blonde interspersed with purple velvet flowers. 
Broad strings of purple and white ribbon. The second illus- 
tration is composed of white satin and sea green fancy velvet. 
The front is shirred and the crown plain, over the head is 
laid a deep fold of velvet which extends round the crown 
and four loops over the curtain; the edge is finished with a 
piping of white satin and black lace. A narrow fold of velvet 
surrounds the brim and curtain. The face trimmings con- 
sist of a full cap of blonde at the sides, intermingled with 
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} part of the arm, and the trimming of ribbon and lace passes 
up each side of the opening, at the top of which is fixed a 
bow and ends of pink ribbon. 

PocKET-HANDKERCHIEFS for plain morning dress are simply 
edged with a hem, headed by a row of hem-stitch. Tho 
handkerchief suited to demi-toilet is scalloped at the edge, 
and above the scalloping is a border of flowers in embroidery, 
8 or a row of embroidered medallions, surrounded by Valen- 
3 ciennes, The handkerchief for evening full dress is almost 
$ wholly composed of lace. The small portion of cambric in 
; the centro is filled up by the initials. The newest mourning 
pocket-handkerchiefs haye exquisitely embroidered borders 
in black or violet color, with the crest or initials worked at 
one corner. 

» Bonners scarcely vary in shape from those worn for the 


crimson moss rose-buds and leaves, connected by a puffing ° last few months. At present a mixture of small fruits, with 
of white satin overlapped with green velvet and lace, which $ flowers, still continues in bonnet trimmings. Those most 
passes over the head. Both of these bonnets were imported, } in favor are red currants, mingled with flowers or fruit 


by Mr. Wilde, from Paris. 

Fig. VI.— WALKING DRESS OF PLAIN GREY Popiin.—Zingora 
Mantilla of black sillk with a hood, wadded, and trimmed 
with fringe and gimp. Bonnet of grey silk, trimmed with 
black ribbon and lace. 

Tia. vil.—Cap oF INSERTION AND BLUE SILK, trimmed with 
blue ribbon. 

Fig. vitt,—HEApD-DRESS OF PLAITED BLUE VELVET AND WHITE 
Lace, falling over a bow of blue velvet ribbon. 

Fig. 1X.—CarPe oF Waite Musiry, with a puffing a la 
Raphael around the neck, and trimmed with blue ribbon 
bows. 

Fia. X.—Wuite Mustin Purrep Sizrye, with a band and 
bow of ribbon. 

Fic. x1.—HAsir-SHit OF SMALL SPOTTED TULLE, orna- 
mented with two runnings separated by pearl edging, in 
which there is a narrow velvet or silk ribbon. Round the 
neck a row of lace which stands up. 

Fig. xt1.—SLeEVE to accompany the habit-shirt, (Fig. XI.) 
composed of a puff and a frill, which has at the bottom a 
puffing between two rows of pearl. 

Pua VeELyETS for dresses, both plain and embossed, are 
likely to enjoy great favor this coming season, and likewise 
some granite or speckled silks with narrow flounces. Then 
a variety of silks of a grey or lilac ground chine with brown, 
of a very quiet aspect and in excellent taste. For the winter 
they are now making silks of check patterns with very 
bright colors. For the present greys are in as high yogue 
as at the beginning of the season. 

GENERAL REMARKS.—The skirts of dresses seem to increaso 
rather than to diminish in expansion, and silk dresses are 
invariably made with either flounces or double skirts, Cor- 
sages are yery highly trimmed, and those of silk are almost 
invariably made with small pointed basques, Side-trim- 
mings woven in the dress are less worn than heretofore; but 
side-trimmings formed of bows and lace, and tablier fronts, 
are much in favor. A skirt entirely plain is scarcely ever 
seen. Many dresses are made with low or half-high cor- 
sages, to be worn with pelerines or fichus of lace or worked 
muslin. ‘These pelerines are usually round at the back, and 
have ends crossed in front. Some are made of black tulle, 
covered with rows of narrow black velvet ribbon. These 
have a very pretty effect. ah 

SLEEVES are made in every variety, but the effect is always 
that of fullness. Unper-SLeeves are still wort very full. 
Among the newest which have appeared there are some 
composed of one large puff of white muslin fastened on a 
wristband of needlework; and the puff is gathered in at in- 
tervals by small bows and ends of narrow black velvet. We 
have seen under-sleeves formed of puffs of white muslin. 
Beneath the puff descends a frill edged with a row of lace, 
and trimmed with quillings of pink ribbon set on in two 
rows one above the other; the frill is slit open at the inner 


$ blossoms; but for fancy straw, black currants, small black 
} cherries and grapes, mingled with flowers, are more em- 
ployed. This style is always accompanied with black lace. 
These flowers and fruits will be replaced by feathers as the 
season advances. Wreaths passing over the upper part of 
the head, are on the decline. A style of under-trimming now 
considered more distingue consists of a single flower, a small 
bouquet, or a bow of ribbon, placed on one side only, in the 
quilling of blonde. 

Mantes are in great variety. One of a thin grey cloth, 
\ trimmed with plaid velvet, braid, and black fringe, has a 
} pelerine in front, and a hood behind ornamented with threo 
$ large plaid tassels surmounted by small tufts of black velvet. 
» A plain, warm and convenient garment is the Orson, of a 
S brown color, with a round pelerine behind and pointed in 
° front, bordered with braid and a row of pendent buttons. 

HeAD-DREssES at present are in a great variety. Somo 
ladies appear in their hair dressed in ringlets, and displayed 
in all its Iuxuriance, without any other ornament than a 
black or colored velvet ribbon passed twice through the 
hair, with a star in pearl, or filagree gold on the ribbon just 
over the forehead. We may cite, amongst the coiffwres of 
flowers, round wreaths composed of a mixture of large and 
small flowers: others composed of one kind of flowers only; 
8 
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ome are placed at the back of the head; they mount on the 
andeaux at each side, terminating in full tufts. Some 
ladies wear their hair arranged in a knot at the back of the 
head, encircled either by foliage or flowers, in brilliant 
colors. We may recommend, as one of the prettiest coif 
JSures, a long lappet of white blonde lace, with small flowers 
twisted in it in a very tasteful manner, and passed twico 
round the head; the ends of the lappets float over tho 
shoulders. A simple but very becoming co?ffure is a small 
half-square of the most transparent blonde lace, in a very 
light pattern; it is placed very far back on the head; the 
3 ends are concealed on each side under a bouquet of tho 
< flowers of the double-blossomed peach. It may also be 
worn in black blonde lace, with bouquets of damask roses, 
or fancy hair pins. This cotffure is extremely becoming to 
a blonde. 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fig. 1—Dress or Wuite Casumere, (see wood cut, Fig. 
§ VI.) with two skirts. The lower skirt is trimmed with two 
8 bands of blue cashmere, and the upper skirt is edged with 
} blue cashmere. The body is made with a basque laid in full 
° plaits behind, and trimmed down the side seams with white 
§ sillk buttons, A row of similar buttons ornament the front, 
$ Full sleeve set into a cap and trimmed with blue cashmere. 
$ Hat of white beaver, trimmed with blue velvet ribbon and 
$ flowers. 

< Fig. 1.—PARpEssus For A LITTLE Boy or Grex CLorH, trim- 
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med with a band of cloth of a darker shade, with a long y selected for illustration a child’s over dress. The form re- 
hairy nap upon it. 3 sembles a sacque, the upper portion is made to fit the form 

Fig. U1.—Back oF THE PARDESSUS. } by plaits in front and back, which extend from neck to 

Fia. 1v.—Cuiny’s Sacque.—Demarest, 375 Broadway, New 3 waist. The skirt is short, and the back forms a polka 
York, has had his fall opening of patterns containing de- § rounded up at the sides. The neck is finished with a collar 
signs for every imaginable form of dress. His infant’s and ? which forms a point in the back and on each shoulder, the 
children’s department of patterns is especially well stocked, 3 front forming a lappel extending the full length of the skirt. 
and exhibits great taste in the arrangement. We have $ A plain, flowing sleeve completes this pretty garment. 
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“PETERSON” FOR 1859.—On the last page of our cover will ; periodical we receive. It is the favorite of the ladies.” The 
be found our Prospectus for 1869. It will be seen that we § : } West Liberty (0.) Banner says:—‘Peterson’s Ladies’ Na- 
intend to make great improvements. The reading matter § $ tional for October is on our table, as much ahead of time as 
will be considerably increased, an additional colored plate will » : it is ahead of its competitors. If it contained nothing but 
be given in every number, and the quantity of patterns for s § the ‘picters’ we would pronounce it worth the money, bit 
the Work-Table nearly doubled. No other magazine of any ; it is also filled with the best literary matter of any maga- 
kind will giye so much, or of such sterling value, for the } zine of its kind.’ The People’s (Ky.) Press says;—Its 
money, in 1859, Now is the time to get up clubs! Every- ° fashion plates are superb, and it is the cheapest of nronth- 
body will subscribe for “Peterson,” if its claims are fairly ; lies.” The Morgantown (VYa.) Star says:—* The ladies should 
presented, unless a promise has been given to take some ¢ all take the National. Its table of contents for October pre- 
other magazine. Be, therefore, the first in the field! A } sents an attractive dish for the reader, and is almost worth 
specimen will be sent gratis, if written for, to show to ac- 3 the price of one year’s subscription.” The Columbus (0.) 
quaintances so that you need not injura your own copy. $ City Fact says:—“The cheapest of the periodicals.” The 
Dowt lose a moment. Lancaster (N. H.) Republican says:—*Full of spicy and 
entertaining matter.’ We might quote several pages of 
similar notices. 





Wat tim Press SAxs.—It is not in a boastful spirit, but 
to let our subscribers see, that their preference for “Peter- 
son” is shared with the press and public at large, that we Our Premium Atsum.—Our premium to persons getting 
publish, from time to time, a few of the newspaper and other $ up clubs for 1859 will be a lady’s album, in beautifully em- 
notices, of which we receiye so many hundreds monthly. 3 bossed gilt binding, with gilt edges, and with variously 
Our October number was received, everywhere, with delight. ’ colored writing paper. It will also be embellished with 
Says the Lewistown (Pa.) True Democrat:—*Of all the two 3 several elegant and new steel engravings. Altogether, it 
dollar magazines we receive, we unhesitatingly pronounce 3 will be the most superb affair, we, or any other magazine 
Peterson’s the best, and it is almost as essentially necessary ¢ 8 publisher, has ever offered to the public. It will be sent 
to the well-being and happiness of a family as bodily nourish- ¢ gratis, post-paid, to every person getting up a club of three, | 
ment itself” he Chattanooga (Tenn.) Advertiser says:— » five, or eight; and also to persons getting up larger clubs, if” 
“This is the cheapest Magazine published, only two dollars s preferred instead of the extra copy of the Magazine. ‘Thus, 
a year, and it contains as great a variety of choice reading } for a club of twelve, and fifteen dollars, we will send, either 
matter, and as fine a selection of valuable patterns, and $ the “Album,” or a copy of “Peterson” for 1859; and fora 
fashionable plates as any of the three dollar magazines. * club of sixteen; and twenty dollars, we will, if desired, send 
Peterson gives his readers the full worth of their subscrip- $ two “Albums,” instead of one “ Album” and the extra copy 
tion in reading matter alone. Try him and see.” The Man- 3 of “Peterson.” Look out for this magnificent premium! 
heim (Pa.) Sentinel says:—*It is a superb number, always $ 
well-timed, and fresh as the morning air. The contributions Terms To CLups.—Persons, getting up clubs for 1859, will 


are from the best writers, the embellishments of the ‘first } please remember, that the terms must be literally complied 
‘ 
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water,’ the patterns for the ladies are of the latest styles, i with, if a premium is expected. Thus, for $5,00 we will 
send three copies of the Magazine, and an “Album;” for — 


and the numerous recipes, &c., valuable and in season. It 
is truly a household book, and should be in every family.”  $7,50, five copies, and an “Album,” &c., &e. Be particular 
The Bluffton (Ind.) People’s Press says:—“Emphatically a in remembering this! 

Magazine for the Ladies, containing eyerything the heart cree 

could wish in the way of plates, illustrations, and entertain- $ Save A Doman—‘A dollar saved,” said Franklin, “is a 
ing reading matter.” The Winchester (Va.) Virginian says: $ dollar earned.” By subscribing for “Peterson,” you get the 
“For choice and elegant literature, characterized by a high } Dest ladies Magazine in the world, for a dollar less than others 
moral tone, peculiarly adapted to the home circles of our ¢ ©08t If you doubt this, send for a specimen. 

land, freshness, originality and cheapness, this Magazine is vie 

without a rival, It is surprising that so much excellent} “Peterson” and “Hanper.”—For $3.50 we will send a 
reading matter can be furnished for only two dollars.” Tho } copy of “Peterson” and “Tarper’s Magazine,” for one year. 
Weekly (Ill.) Democrat says:—“This excellent and popular } But where part of a remittance is intended for another pub- 
Magazine, for October, has come to hand. Its articles are $ lisher, we'do not take the risk of that part. 

much superior to any magazine published in this country at } — 

the same price. No family circle is perfect without Peter- 3 PosTaGe on “PrTERsoN.’—This, when pre-paid quarterly, 
son.” The Appleton (Mis.) Crescent says:—“The ladies, to 2 at the office of delivery, is one and a half cents a number, 
judge from what they say, prefer this to any of the month- 3 per month, or four cents and a half for the three months: if 
lies, Its stories are always interesting.’ The Anthracite : not pre-paid it is double this. 

(Pa..) Gazette says:—*The cheapest Magazine published in : —_— 

this country.” The Abingdon (IIl.) Reporter says:—“‘It$ Brain at Once.—Lose no time in getting up your clubs 
contains more reading matter for less money than any 3 for 1859. If you delay a day, you may lose your premium. 
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MORNING DRESS. ‘ 





‘ 
PATTERN FOR BEAD FLOWER STAND. CROCHET BRACELET WITH BUGLES. 
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DRESSES FOR LITTLE GIRLS, 
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EMBROIDERY IN SILK FOR CAPE OF INFANT'S CLOAK, 





EMBROIDERY FOR TOBACCO POUCH. 
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BAND OF SMOKING CAP. 
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HANDKERCHIER CORNER, 
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CHRISTMAS AND ITS CUSTOMS. 
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BY OHARLES J. PETERSON. 





HRISTMAS is;ronial times, have, indeed, long been dis- 
the festival’ used. We no longer see the boar’s-head 
of the year. $ borne in, to the sound of violin and harp, to 
With madara /stRee the overloaded table. We no longer 
Christian na- } behold the page, with the wassail bowl, pre- 
tions it takes $ ceded by the mimic trumpeter. We no longer 
precedence of $ hear the shouting, the music, and the mirth 
all and every § of the jester, as crowds of servitors drag the 
religious cele- s yule log into the great hall, where the baron 
bration, Its and his lady stand, in state, to welcome it. 
blessings are: The mimes, the games, the buffoonery, the 
for the old as } noisy revels haye passed away. But not 
well as for the 3 the less hearty is our modern observance of 
young. The : Christmas. On the contrary, the festival is 
magnificent $ the more appropriately kept, in whatever it 
shows, which 3 is more sedate than formerly. In thousands 
welcomed it, } of happy homes, the Christmas tree is raised: 
in the old ba- § in thousands of churches prayer and thanks- 
$ giving go up. All over the land, the hospit- 
Sable board, at the old homestead, is spread 
for children and grandchildren. Once more 
$the parental roof-tree overshadows the re- 
$ united family, and sheds down upon them its 
calm and peaceful blessing. Alienations are 
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H ies disappear, heart 
burnings cease to 
be. ‘The genial at- 
mosphere of Christ- 
mas thaws out even 
selfishness itself. 
And the angels, who 
sang ‘peace and 
good-will to men,” 
on that still, calm 
morning, eighteen 
centuries ago, seem 
even yet toreyerent 
minds, to usher in 
this sacred dawn. 
The last star is 
paling before the 
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from country relatives, to cousins in the city. 
: The poorest indulge, on Christmas day, in a 
$ good dinner. Hilarity everywhere prevails. 

On this side of the Atlantic, Christmas is less 
universally observed: indeed, until within a few 
3 years, it was hardly kept at all in New England, 
3 except by the members of the Episcopal church; 
Sand even yet, over large portions of that in- 
: telligent section, it is regarded as of secondary 
S importance to Thanksgiving Day. But in the 
‘middle states it has always been the chief fes- 
‘ tival of the year. In Virginia, where so much 
$ of the old cavalier spirit survives, Christmas has 
3 been kept, from the era of the first settlement 
sat Jamestown, with more unanimity, perhaps, 
than anywhere else in the United States. As we 
go further south, we find it the national holiday, 
if we may use such a phrase, for the Anglo- 
African races. In Charleston, it is welcomed, 
3 by the negroes, with the discharge of Chinese 

crackers, and all the uproar which distinguishes 

the Fourth of July at the North. At Havana it 

: becomes almost a 

Saturnalia, or, to 

speak more strict- 

ly, an uproarious 
negro carnival. 

Oh! blessings on 
\\ Christmas! How 
\ the little hearts 
of children throb 
with delight, as it 
draws near: and 
how, week after 
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morning. Hark! do you not hear seraphic 
voices? 

In England many of the old customs still sur- 
vive. On Christmas Eve, groups of singers rove 
about, from house to house, singing ‘Christmas 3 
Waits:” and are usually rewarded, after the 3 
ancient fashion, with a dole. The church bells § \ 
are set merrily ringing. Many of the wealthy 3 
landed proprietors still keep up the habit of dis- 3 
pensing coals and blankets to the poor, at hes 
door of the castle or the mansion. Children go ; week, the dear 
out into the woods, to cut holly, or look for’ pnog ask, “Isn't Christmas ’most here?” Visions 
misletoe; and ‘ of plum-puddings, turkeys, and other delicacies, 
their mirthful 3 float before their imagination: they linger about 
laughter makes 3 the kitchen doors, all Christmas morning, if not 
Fil many a silent $at church; and when the pudding is triumph- 

i dell vocal with Santly taken up, they follow it, shouting and 
vii] Zladness. The § dancing, wild with glee. Ah! our mouth fairly 
churches areall 3 waters at the thought: we are a child again; we 
| decked outwith § taste, in fancy, the delicious dish, than which 
i evergreen. As% nectar could not be more exquisite. Will we 
in the United Sever again enjoy anything as we enjoyed the 
N States, gifts are} Ghristmas pudding? 
exchanged be-} But the Christmas tree is the crowning joy for 
tween husband } children. With what rapt wonder they gaze on 
rand wife, pa- 3 it, when it is revealed to them for the first time 
. rents and chil- in their lives, with its golden fruit, its twinkling 
Ses dren, betrothed tapers, and its loads of tempting toys! As they 
“SX lovers, friends, 3 srow older, they begin to doubt the fable, which 
<< S sisters, and old 3 they have been told, perhaps, of a certain Kriss- 
acquaintances. Kringle, who brings gifts for good children and 
Hampers of Sis the omnipresent architect of all Christmas 
game are sent, trees. They understand, now, why their parents, 
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on Christmas Eve, are so pertinacious in shut- ; gradually fall asleep, to dream of Kriss-Kringle, 
ting them out of the room where the Christmas { to wake at daylight, and to be filling the house, 
tree is to appear, all glorious, to-morrow. They with glad uproar, an hour before their parents 
peep under doors and listen on the staircase: $ usually rise. But who would have a house, at 
they even, sometimes, steal in on the busy pa- 2 Christmas, without children, even though the 
rents: till, at last, there is nothing left for it, } little mad-caps deafen the ears with their noisy 
but to put the inquisitive, excited little rebels to’ gladness? Alas! alas! for the homes, where, 
bed. So to bed they go, where they lie awake, ; this year, no little feet patter about overhead, 
talking of what they had, on last Christmas, and {on Christmas morning, as they did a twelve- 
of what they would like t& get, on this: and so} month ago. 

















OUR CHRISTMAS TREE. 


JOHN CLARKE AND HIS FORTUNE. 





BY MRS. M. A. DENISON. 





«Nuver mind the house, John, we've got one y we'll see how much of a change there is in John 
of our own,” whispered John Clarke’s wife. : Clarke—he always was an imp of wickedness.” 

She was a rosy little thing, only twenty sum- “Well, I guess John Clark’ll have to be con- 
mers old. How brightly and bewitchingly she $ tented with his little ten feet shanty,” said the 
shone—a star amid the sombre company. father of Susan Spriggs to good old Deacon Joe 

«But what in the world has he left me?” mut- } Hemp. 
tered John Clarke. ‘I believe he hated me—I$ ‘Well, I reckon he is content—if he ain’t he 
believe they all hate me.” ought to be, with that little jewel of a wife, she’s 

“Hush, dear!’ ae enough to make any four walls shine,” 

“TI bequeath to John Clarke, my dearly be- $ was the deacon’s reply. 
loved nephew,” read the grim attorney, ‘‘as a «Pshaw! you’re all crazy about that gal. Why 
reward for his firmness in resisting temptation $ she ain’t to be compared tomy Susan. Susan 
the last two years, and his determination to im- } plays on the forty-piano like sixty, and manages 
prove in all acceptable things, my one-horse shay, 3 a house first-rate.” 
which has stood in my barn oyer twenty-five “Bless you, neighbor Spriggs, I’d rather have 
years, requesting that he shall repair it, or cause } that innocent, blooming face to smile at me when 
it to be repaired in a suitable manner.” Iwaked up of mornings, than all the forty-piano 

That was all. Some of the people gathered $ gals you can scare up “tween here and the 
* there tittered, all seemed to enjoy the confusion ¢ Indies—fact!”’ 
of the poor young man. His eyes flashed fire, “Td like to know what you mean!” exclaimed 
he trembled excessively; poor little Jenny fairly } Mr. Spriggs, firing up. 
cried. “Jest what I say,” replied good old Deacon 

“fo think,’? she said to herself, ‘show hard 3 Joe, coolly. 
he has tried to be good, and that is all he thought 3 «Well, that John Clark’ll die on the gallows 
of it!” i yet, mark my words,” said Mr, Spriggs, spitefully. 

“Wish you joy,” said ared-headed youth, with ‘That John Clarke will make one of our best 
a grin, as he came out of the room. $ citizens, and go to the legislature yet,” replied 

John sprang up to collar the fellow, but a 3 old Deacon Joe, complacently. 
little white hand laid on his coat sleeve re- ; “Doubt it!” 
strained him, “Yes, may be you do, and that’s a pretty way 

“Let them triumph, John, it won’t hurt you,” § to build up a young fellow, isn’t it, when he’s 
said Jenny, with her sunny smile; ‘please don’t {trying his best. No, John Clarke won’t be a 
notice them for my sake ” good citizen, if you can help it. People that ery 

“Served him right,” said Susan Spriggs, the ; ‘mad dog’ are plaguey willin’ to stone the critter 
niece of the old man just dead, and to whom he 3 while he’s a running, I take it; and if he ain’t 
had left all his silver, ‘‘served him right for : mad they’re sure to drive him so. Why don’t 
marrying that ignorant goose of a Jenny Brazier. 3 you step up to him and say, ‘John, I’m glad 
I suppose he calculated a good deal on the old-} you’re going right now, and I’ve got faith in you, 
gentleman’s generosity.” To which she added, ; and if you want any help, why come to me and 
in a whisper that only her own heart heard, “He $ Tl put you through?’ That’s the way to do the 
might have married me. He had the chance, ‘ business, Mr. Spriggs.” 
and I loyed him better than any one else—hetter “Well, I hope you'll do it, that’s all,” replied 
than that pretty little fool, Jenny Brazier.” $ Spriggs, sulkily. 

‘“¢Now we will see how deep his goodness is,” «J hope I shall, and I’m bound to, any way, 
said a maiden aunt, through her nose; ‘he {if I have the chance. Fact is, he’s got such a 
stopped short in wickedness jest because he ex- } smart little wife that he don’t really need any 
pected a fortune from my poor, dear brother. } help. 

Thanks to massy that he left me five hundred ; ‘‘No—it’s a pity then that brother Jacob left 
es oe I can git that new carpet; but ; him that one-horse shay.” 
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“You needn’t laugh at that; old Jacob never ; John, with an honest exultation, ‘well, this is 
did nothing without a meaning toit. That old : living!” 
slay may help him to be a great man yet. Fact é “John,” said his wife, rising from her work, 
is, I think myself if Jacob had a left him money : ‘look out.” 
it might a been the ruin of him. Less things’ He did, and saw the old one-horse shay drag- 
than a one-horse shay has made a man’s fortin.” ged by a stalwart negro. 

“Well, I'm glad you think so much of him; I} ‘Massa says as how the old barn is gwine to 
don’t.”’ ¢ be pulled down, so he sent your shay,” said the 

“No,” muttered Deacon Joe, as his neighbor 3 African. 
turned away, ‘but if he had married your raw-} ‘Thank him for nothing,” said John, bitterly, 
boned darter that plays on the forty-piano, he’d } but a glance at his wife remoyed the evil spirit, 
a been all right, and no mistake.” 3 and a better one smiled out of his eyes. 

‘¢& one-horse shay!” said the minister, laugh- ‘John, you can spare a little money now to 
ing; ‘what a fortune!” have the old shay fixed up, can’t you? You 
And so it went, from mouth to mouth. None 3 ought to, according to the will,” said Jenny. 
of the relatives—some already rich—had offered ‘The old trash?” muttered John. 
i 











the poorest man. among them—the owner of the “But you could at least sell it for what the 
one-horse shay—a dollar of the bequeathment } repairs would cost,” said Jenny, in her winning 
left to him or to her; but they had rather rejoiced 3 3 way. 

in his disappointment. : “Yes, I suppose I could.” 

The truth is, everybody had prophesied that} ‘Then I’d have it done, and bless me, I’d 
John Clark, a poor, motherless boy, would come keep it, too. You’vye got a good horse, and can 
to ruin, and they wanted the prophecy to prove’ have the old shay made quite stylish for baby 
a true one. He had, in his youth, been wild $ and me to ride in. Shan’t we shine?” 
and wayward, and somewhat profligate in the ‘Well, I'll send it over to Hosmer’s, to-mor- 
early years of manhood; but his old uncle had i row, and see what he will do it for.” 
encouraged him to reform—held out hopes to$ «Look here! Mr, Hosmer wants you come 
which he had hitherto been a stranger, and the { . right over shop!” shouted the carriage-maker’s 
love of the sweet young Jenny Brazier completed, } apprentice, at the top of his lungs; ‘old Deacon 
as it seemed, his reformation. Joe’s there, an’ says he’s right down glad—golly, 

Jenny never appeared so lovely as she did on} its andreas} and hundreds, and hundreds, and 
that unfortunate day, of the reading of the will, : hun 
after they had returned to the poor little house} «Stop, boy! what in ‘the world does he mean, 
that was Jenny’s own. < Jenny?” cried John Clarke, putting the baby in 

“No matter, John,” she said, cheerfully, ‘“‘you $ the cradle face downwards. 
will rise in spite of them. Iwouldn’t let them$ «My patience! John, look at that child—pre- 
think I was in the least discouraged, that will 3 cious darling! I’m sure I don’t know, John; I’d 
only please them too well. We are doing nicely ? go right oyer and see,” said Jenny, by snatches 
now, and you know if they do cut the railroad 3 righting the baby, ‘it’s his fun, I suppose.” 
through our bit of land, the money will set us up 3 s <‘Main’t any fun, I tell ye,” said the boy, 
quite comfortably; isn’t our home a happy one, < while John hurried on his coat and hat; ‘*my 
ifitis small? And oh! John, by and bye!” ; gracious! guess you'll say it ain’t fun when you 

An eloquent blush—a glance toward her work- 3 come to see them ’ere gold things and the bills.” 
basket, out of which peeped the most delicate} This added wings to John Clarke’s speed, and 
needlework, told the story—that ever new story 3 in a moment he stood breathless in the old coach- 
of innocence, beauty and helplessness, that bring $ ; maker’s shop. 
cares akin to angels’ work. $ ‘Wish you joy, my fine feller!” cried Deacon 

For once, John Clarke stopped the tai oe 
mouth. He held his head up manfully—worked } “Look here—what’ll you take for that old 
steadily at his trade, and every step seemed a shay? Tl give you four thousand dollars!’ 
sure advance, and an upward one. ; cried the coachmaker, in great glee. 

Baby was just six months old when the cor- ‘‘Four thousand?” cried John, aghast. 
poration paid into John Clarke’s hand the sum “Yes, jest look at it! You're a rich man, sir, 
of six hundred dollars for the privilege of laying } and by George I’m glad of it; you deserve to 
a track through his one little field. 3 be.” - 

«‘A handsome baby, a beautiful and industri-$ The carriage-maker shook his hand heartily. 
ous wife, and six hundred dollars,” thought} What do you suppose were the consternation, 
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delight, gratitude—the wild, wild joy that filled; - Imagine, if you can, dear reader, the peculiar 
the heart of Clarke, when he found the old shay } feelings of those kind friends who had prophe- 
filled with gold and bank bills? I mean the} sied that John Clarke would come to grief. At 
cushions, the linings, and every place where they } first, Deacon Joe proposed to take the old shay 
could be placed without danger of injury—} just as it was—linings stripped, bits of cloth 
thieves never would have condescended to the $ hanging—and upon a tin trumpet proclaim the 
one-horse shay. good tidings to the whole town, taking especial 
Five thousand five hundred dollars in all! } pains to stop before the house of Mr. Spriggs, 
Poor John! or rather, rich John! his head was 3 and blowing loud enough to drown all the forty- 
nearly turned. It required all the balance of 3 pianos in the universe; but that was vetoed by 
Jenny’s nice equipoise of character to keep his} John’s kind little wife. 
extatic brain from spinning like a humming-top. ‘Lal they'll know of it soon enough,” she 
Now he could build two houses like the one his \ said, kissing the baby; ‘‘I wouldn’t hurt their 
uncle had bequeathed to his red-headed cousin, } feelings.” 
who had wished him joy when the will was ae They did know of it, and a few years after, 
—the dear old uncle! What genuine sorrow he} when John Clarke lived in a big house, they all 
felt as he thought of the many times he had voted for him to go to the “‘legislater.” So much 
heaped reproaches upon his memory! } for that old one-horse shay. 
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Let poets write, and let painters dream, On the evergreens twined round his brow. 
And let sweet-yoiced maidens sing, Then here’s a health to the Winter gay, 
Of the Summer’s prime, and the Autumn time, When Christmas comes with his bright array; 
And the balmy hours of Spring. When loved ones gather around our board,— 
But if I might choose, it should be my theme A wealth more dear than the miser’s hoard; 
Of the Winter’s charms to boast, Oh, these are the scenes that I love to see: 
When the bright fire glows, and the laughter flows, Oh, the Winter’s charms are the charms for mel 


At the name of some favorite toast. 
Then here’s a health to the Winter gay, 
Whon Christmas comes with his bright array; 
When loved ones gather around our board,— 
A wealth more dear than the miser’s hoard, 
Oh, these are the scenes that I love to see! 
Oh, the Winter’s charms are the charms for me! 


Oh, ’tis charming to watch on a bright Spring morn 
The buds of each opening flower, 

Or to list to the song of the woodland choir’s throng. 
In the Summer’s ripening hour; 

Or delighted to gaze on the golden-tinged corn, 
On a stilly Autumn eve; 

But as lovely, I trow, are the bright wreaths of snow 


Oh! the Spring is fair, and the Summer is bright, The frosts of December weave. 
And the Autumn times are dear, Then here’s a health to the winter gay, 
For the yellow sheaves, and the falling leaves, When Christmas comes with his bright array, 
Whisper that winter is near. When loved ones gather around our board,— 
But more precious to me, with his mantle of white, A wealth more dear than the miser’s hoard; 
Is the monarch who rules mid the snow: Oh, these are the scenes that I love to see: 
While icicles shino, like a diamond mine, Oh, the Winter’s charms are the charms for mo! 





HXAMPLE—PRECEPT. 


BY J. 8. M’EWEN. 


“To give light to them that sit in darkness, and in the shadow of death, to guide our feet into the way of peace.”— 
Luge L,, 79. 
As o’er these dreamy oceans, we 
Are sailing swiftly on 
To one great mark for one great prize, 
And an immortal crown, 
Let each for each a beacon be, 
Though stormy tides bestride the sea, 
And e’en destruction’s whirlpool opes 
To hide our aims and blast our hopes, 


Though mountains rise and intervene, 
And waves keep dashing high; 

Though would-be friends and foes curtail 
Our progress to the sky, 

Let us for each a beacon be, 

That we may pass life’s stormy sea, 

And land in safety on the shore 

Where foes, once reigning, reign no more. 
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CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 824, 


CHAPTER IV. “T never saw so obstinate a man,” retorted 
For some time after the wreck of the Sea Gull, ‘ Sarah. ‘You are not what you once were.” 
Sarah Clayton wore a sad and troubled aspect.$ ‘Truly, I am not,” returned he; “TI yielded, 
This, however, people attributed to the gloom S until I was lost: now, no earthly power shall 
and moroseness her husband exhibited, which { move me.” 
was in direct contrast to his former cheerful} Sarah found her influence over her husband 
demeanor. Sarah no longer mingled freely with ; had vanished. Ife, who had been so unstable, 
her associates, but confined herself to the quiet § was as firm asarock. ‘ears, threats, and en- 
routine of her domestic duties, and the care of } treaties, were alike lost on him. A single crime 
her child, to which she was now more devotedly ; had changed his whole nature. She submitted 
attached than ever. i to what she could not change, and set about em- 
A few months after the wreck, Sarah’s father } bellishing her lonely home. 
and two brothers died, leaving her heiress of all A new and handsome mansion was erected by 
their wealth. Then her sadness increased; for } her order. Costly furniture was procured from 
aside from her grief for the loss of them, in her ‘the city, and when the house was completed, it 
memory was ever the reflection, ‘Had she but § outvied everything of the kind in the county. 
waited a short time, her desire for riches had $ Sarah had become more reserved and dignified 
been granted without resort to crime.” $than in earlier years, and with her queenly 
As time progressed, her strong mind gradually : beauty and rich attire, was a fitting mistress for 
recovered its vigor. She urged her husband to } the fine establishment over which she presided. 
leave the desolate beach and seek the distant: People wondered at finding her heritage so 
city, where Alice could enjoy proper advantages. ‘much larger than they thought; but her father 
He positively refused. She changed her tactics, had always been miserly, save in so far as she 
and with all her art and eloquence tried to in-$ was concerned, and they concluded he had 
duce him to retire to the mainland. ; amassed greater wealth than his neighbors sup- 
“Never,” said he. ‘My life is henceforth $ posed. 
dedicated to the purpose of assisting those who $ George Clayton took little notice of the changes 
may be shipwrecked on this part of the coast; ‘wrought by his wife. Though surrounded by 
and I will not leave my post of duty. God help- 3 wealth and luxury, he still followed his humble 
ing me, I may save many precious lives, or, at } occupation with industrious zeal, to Sarah’s very 
the sacrifice of my own, testify to my lasting re- § great annoyance and discontent. 
pentance for haying shed innocent blood.” ’ Usually he was quiet and melancholy; but 
“But, George, our child,” argued Sarah; \ when a storm threatened, his brow lit up, his 
‘must she pass her young days on this barren } lips were firmly set, and he went forth to watch 
spot?” ‘for ships in peril, always ready and anxious to 
“Do what is best for her, Sarah,” returned : assist the suffering. 
George; “I am anxious she should have every$ Day and night in the severest weather he never 
advantage of education and association; but as} faltered in his self-imposed duty; and when a 
long as it is possible for her to remain with us, ‘vessel struck, he was always first to board her, 
let her stay, that all purity and peace may not Sand last to leave her, while a human being was 
abandon our fireside.” in danger, without any seeming regard for his 
«Well, if I must stay here, I will at least have 3 own safety. 
a decent house to live in,” exclaimed Sarah. ‘“‘I3 Where the bravest wreckers hung back, he 
suppose you will not object to that—will you?” 3 pressed on; and as his comrades saw him urge 
«I shall not interfere,” said the husband; $his boat into the furious breakers to board a 
«‘but while I live I will never leave this beach. } wreck, they predicted that he would never re- 
So let us have no more talk of change.” $ turn alive. Several times his boat swamped and 
Vou. XXXIV.—23 ; 898 
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all aboard were lost, except George, whose very § “By the way, Rose Nugent,” said one; ‘“‘you 
fearlessness proved his safeguard. Clinging to $ $have lost your room-mate, I wonder who will 
the rope, which had been driven by a mortar on : fill her place?” 

hoard the wreck, he dragged himself, by super-$ “A new pupil,” replied Rose; ‘somebody 
human strength, safely to land. On several $ : from the sea-coast, Miss Lisle tells me.” 
occasions his strength failed, and the sea caught § : As wild and untutored as her native waters, 








ae 


him in its deadly embrace, and flung him on the § 3 Tll warrant,” returned the first speaker. ‘Oh, . 
shore insensible; but as soon as he revived, he $ ‘ Rose, I pity you!” 
was again ready to brave danger and death. 3 ‘“A young beach colt,’ exclaimed another. 


Gradually men came to regard him as one ; “Well, Rose, you will have a nice time in train- 
who bore a charmed life, and in hours of peril $ : ing her into the refinements of life.” 
readily yielded to his command. “Don’t expend too much sympathy on me, 
The fame of his bravery spread far and wide, } ‘ girls,” returned Rose. ‘It may be wasted.” 
and handsome testimonials were presented to$ «Hope for the best,” said Luey Ellet; ‘‘even 
him, by the grateful hearts whom he had rescued $ then, a girl fresh from the desolate wilds of the 
from death. He received them sadly, without a coast, will probably prove an unpleasant com- 
sign of pride, and placed them in his sleeping § panion for our dainty Rose. I wonder what she 
apartment, where they were the last things be- $ looks like?” 
fore his vision at night—the first to meet his ‘Short, stout, with a red face, sunburnt hair, 
gaze in the morning. $ big, red hands, and enormous feet,” exclaimed 
Alice Clayton grew into girlhood, with the $ Eugenia Philips, a snarling, overbearing girl, 
beauty of her childhood increasing with years. $ who prided herself on her truly American deli- 
Nature had given her an earnest, enthusiastic $ cacy of appearance. 
temperament, wherein her mother’s firmness,and$ ‘Such a portrait!” laughed the others, in 
her father’s affectionate, docile disposition, were 3 chorus. 
strangely mingled. 3 ‘There is one comfort,” continued Eugenia, 
Her life had been all sunshine, but the melan- ? : “‘Rose’s beauty and gracefulness will show to 
choly which surrounded her, was reflected in her $ ; greater advantage by the contrast.” 
large, dreamy eyes, which seemed to contain a ; ‘Beauty and the Beast,” cried the chorus. 
prophecy of future woe. ‘‘Girls,” said Rose, ‘‘I think it is very unkind 
In her childhood she had no playmate or com- ; in you, to say the least, thus to prejudge a stran- 
panion, except a large Newfoundland dog, who } ger, who, coming among you, will need your 
was at once her pet and protector. With him, $ ; sympathy and attention. For my part, if Miss 
she roamed far and wide over the beach; now $ 3 Clayton be pretty, or ugly, rich, or poor, I in- 
listening to the music of the sea-shell, now tend to make her as happy as possible.” 
gazing with awe upon the mighty element, mend: “Well done, Rose,” returned Eugenia. ‘Could 
anon tossing sea-weed or brush upon the wayes, : Miss Lisle hear that speech, you would surely 
laughing with childish glee, as her brave com- ’ receive a medal.” 
panion sprang in at her bidding and recovered $ “She is not poor,” remarked Harriet Grant. 
her missile, ever ready to repeat the sport so ; “T have heard papa speak of Mr. Clayton, her 
long as it pleased the whim of his mistress. ; father, and he is rich, and very brave. Girls, 
During her early youth, her mother instructed $ don’t you remember reading the account of that 
her in the rudiments of education; but as she $ ; dreadful shipwreck, last winter, when two hun- 
advanced in years, Sarah sought a more compe- } dred passengers were rescued from great peril 
tent tutor for her child. Being unable to pro- $ 3 by the bravery of one man, who, by first board- 
eure one, she decided to place her at a boarding- ; ing the ship at most imminent hazard, induced 
school. $ others to follow his example?” 
“Indeed we do,” cried the group, eagerly. 
CHAPTER Y. “That was her father,” returned Harriet; 
Ir was the first day of the term at Winfield $ $ “you remember he took all those poor people to 
Institute, and such of the pupils as had returned $ his house, and fed and clothed them, until they 
from their holiday excursion, were busily en- recovered from their injuries, and, then, sent 
gaged in chatting over recent enjoyments, and $ them on their way rejoicing. The paper which 
discussing future arrangements, § contained the aceount, stated that he was a man 
Some had left. at the expiration of the previous § of wealth and leisure, who resided on the coast 
term, and strangers had arrived, or were ex-$ for the express purpose of assisting the unfortu- 
pected, in their stead. * nate.” 
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‘A perfect hero!” exclaimed the group, their{ ‘Indeed he is,” replied Rose, warmly. ‘He 
sympathies fully aroused. i is the handsomest and best cousin in fhe world.” 

“He has built an elegant mansion onthe most ‘‘Young ladies,” said Miss Lisle, entering, 
beautiful part of the beach,” continued Harriet, i ‘permit me to present your new companion, 
‘‘and winter and summer keeps closely to his 3 Miss Alice Clayton. She is a stranger, but I 
post of self-imposed duty.” : hope she will not long remain such among you. 

ms us give him a public welcome if he comes $I am sure you will try to make her as happy 
here,” said Julia Lee, enthusiastically. ‘For 3 here as possible.” : 
my part, I should be proud to kiss the hand of ‘Indeed, we will,” replied the group, as they 
such a man.” é 8 acknowledged Alice’s graceful salutation. 

“His bravery will not make his daughter more : “For the sake of her gallant father, as well 
lady-like,”” coldly remarked Eugenia. $ as her own, she is doubly welcome,” said Harriet 
“Tf she proves a modern female Orson, I shall $ Grant, coming forward and clasping her hand. 
love her for her father’s sake,” said Rose. Alice’s face lit up with joy, and she flung her 

“And I! and I!” echoed the chorus. 2arms around the young girl’s neck, and kissed 
Just then a carriage drove up, and the giddy $ her. 
flock flew to the windows, to inspect the news ‘Would he had come with you,” said Rose: 
arrivals. ‘¢we have heard of his bravery, and long to see 
“What a handsome woman!” exclaimed Euge- $ him.” 
nia, as a lady descended from the vehicle. “‘He never leaves home,” replied Alice, tears 
“Look, what a fairy foot the young girl has!” $ springing to her eyes at the thought of his lone- 
cried Harriet, as a second lady alighted. liness in her absence. 
‘And what a face!” added Rose, as the stran-$ The school life, so auspiciously begun, proved 
ger threw back her veil. ‘A perfect angel of $ ; happy. For the first time Alice found herself 


- 
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loveliness!” 3 $ among companions of her own age, and she soon 
“If that were only Miss Clayton, Rose would} became warmly attached to them; while her 
be too happy,”’ said Julia Lee. ‘ child-like tenderness, and Eiintonent impulsive 


“Aye, if it were!” rejoined Eugenia; ‘but 3 nature, made her the pet of the school. 
contrast with such a rare creature will crush me $ She was very docile and intelligent; her pro- 
poor sea-bird.” : gress was rapid, and soon placed her equal in 
The conversation turned on other topics, and { rank with her schoolmates, who had enjoyed 
the party for awhile forgot the new visitant. } greater opportunities for improvement. 
Directly a servant appeared and summoned Rose } ; A warm friendship sprang up between Alice 


Nugent to Miss Lisle. : ° Sand Rose Nugent. Occupying the same apart- 
“What can Miss Lisle want with Rose?” in-} ment, they were thrown into close contact, and 
quired Harriet. {hed full opportunity of studying each other’s 


“It may be that she intends changing her: characters. Both were equally intelligent and 
arrangements, to give Rose this fair new-comer } amiable; but while Rose was gay and sprightly, 
for a room-mate,” said Eugenia. ‘You know } quick in repartee, and dashing in manners, Alice 
Rose is quite a pet with Miss Lisle.” $ was sensitive, refined, dignified, and slightly 

“Girls—would you believe?” exclaimed Rose, 3 tinged with melancholy. The shadow on her 
bounding in soon after, ‘‘that is Miss Clayton! § home had tinged her spirit, and the lonely mus- 


Oh, Tam so glad.” * ings of her early years, beside the ever-sounding 
“What! that lovely creature, Miss Clayton!” ; sea, had imparted a vein of pensiveness to her 
cried the astonished group. ¢ soul which time could never eradicate. 


‘Yes, that is she,” returned the delighted : Their differences in temperament endeared 
Rose; ‘‘the young lady whom you pictured as$them more closely to each other, and by day 
‘short, stout, red-faced, with sunburnt hair, big 3 and night, asleep, in study, or amusements, they 
hands and feet!’ Oh, could’ you see her, girls! $ were inseparable. 

She is tall, slender, with a complexion tinted like} All those confidences in which young girls 
a sea-shell, magnificent hazel eyes, wavy brown 3 so delight, were poured into each other’s ears. 
hair, a loveable mouth, teeth like pearls, and a § Alice told of the wild scenes of her native place, 
voice like a nightingale. I am so glad she is to’ of her sea-side reveries, and longings for the 
be my room-mate; I am in love with her already. } beautiful. Rose described her charming city 
Could cousin Frank but see her!” ‘home, with its gay associations; spoke of the 

‘‘Always cousin Frank!” sneered Eugenia. § dear father and the aunt, who had been a mother 

“He seems to be your model of perfection. 3 to her, in lieu of that parent who had long slept 
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in the silent “City of the Dead;” and of the} marriage with Alice, and her parents made no 
charming cousin Frank, who was as a brother 3 objection, so the course of ‘true love ran 
to her, bai s smoothly” for once. 

Frank formed an untiring theme for the eulo-$ Alice was unwilling to leaye her parents to 
giums of the affectionate Rose, and Alice soon } their loneliness, and her father could not be 
learned to participate in her friend’s feelings, } persuaded to leave the coast; so it was arranged 
and looked for his welcome letters, almost as 3 that her home should be in the city, but the 

_ eagerly as Rose herself. ' ates ; summers should be passed with them at the sea- 

; Erank received auch a glowing description of 3 side, i 
his cousin’s new friend, that he became anxious ; In the autumn, Frank returned to the city to 
to sce the paragon; and made a flying visit to ; make preparations for the reception of his bride. 
Winfield Institute, partly, as he confessed to}It was settled that the marriage should take 
Rose, for that very purpose. place in the early part of October; but George 

His expectations were more than fulfilled. 3 Clayton became suddenly ill, and for some weeks 
Alice surpassed all that he had previously seen } wavered between life and death. He gradually 
in girlish loveliness; and from that time his ? became convalescent; but his health continued 
dreams were full of her. 3 variable: the physician pronounced him suffer- 

Christmas came, and Alice received permis-% ing from disease of the heart, which, he said, 
sion to spend the short holidays with Rose in} would render any excitement dangerous. 
the city. There she was 2s warmly welcomed} George desired that the marriage should take 
by Mr. Nugent, and his sister Mrs. Tracy, for } place, and the preparations were renewed. His 
Rose’s sake, as that ardent young lady could ; health and spirits seemed to improve rapidly, as 
desire; while Frank plead off from his profes- } he observed his daughter’s happiness, and before 
sional studies, and devoted himself exclusively the wedding day arrived his wife declared she 
to their service. ¢had not known him to be so cheerful for many 

Upon their return to school, a definite arrange- : years. 
ment was made between the friends, by which} The twentieth of November was fixed for the 
Alice was to pass the winter holidays with Rose { nuptials, and two days previous Mrs. Tracy, 
in the city; while the summer vacation was to} Frank, and William Herbert, who was to act as 
be spent together, at the sea-side: and as long $ groomsman, arrived; Rose had remained with 
as they were at Winfield, the agreement was} Alice, assisting her in the preliminaries, 
strictly fulfilled. ; The morning of the nineteenth dawned with a 

George and Sarah Clayton were always glad 3clouded sky. As the day advanced, it became 
to receive their daughter’s friend, and the pre- 3 still more obscured, and before noon, a terrific 
sence of the two happy girls, their number often $ storm burst forth, which continued, unceasingly, 
increased by visits from their companions, made § until the afternoon of the next day. Before that 
the usually quiet mansion resound with life and } time, howeyer, the wayes broke their bounds and 
joy. The shadow grew lighter upon the parents’ } encroached upon the land, until within a few 
brow as they saw the happiness of their child. 3 feet of Clayton’s mansion. 

Rose Nugent was terrified and oppressed; her 
apprehension spread among the other members 
CHAPTER VI. sof the party; but when the tempest seemed to 
Tuus passed five happy years. Alice Clayton ; have spent itself, their anxiety passed away, and 
ane ee s eee one Rak et panes : their thoughts were engrossed by the approach- 
; arewell to the insti- § ing marriage. 
s 

tute which had been such a pleasant home to$ Mr. Allen, the minister, who was engaged to 
them. : perform the marriage ceremony, took advantage 
It was early summer, when they left Winfield, $ of the temporary lull in the storm to come over 
and, as se oe accompanied Alice to her $ from the mainland; accounting for his early ap- 
country home. Frank Tracy soon followed, and $ pearance, by the fear that the tempest had not 

with him came William Herbert, long a suspected : yet fully ceased. 
lover, now the affianced husband of the Been His supposition was correct; toward night it 
Rose. recommenced with redoubled vigor. The waves 
There, beside the majestic ocean, Frank Tracy roared along the shore like hungry tigers. The 
told his love; and Alice frankly confessed how wind was up in appalling fury, and all admitted 
long he had filled her heart. : that the storm was without parallel for violence. 
Frank had won his mother’s consent to his George Clayton was greatly affected by the 
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war of the elements; he retired to his chamber } object to bracelets. Wait a moment—I will get 
and paced up and down the apartment in great § them.” 
agitation. Just fhen a servant appeared at the door, and 

«Twelve years ago to-night,”’ exclaimed he— } beckoned to Mrs. Clayton. 

“twelve years! Oh! what a life of misery in} A whispered conversation ensued, and she 
that time! Will my torment never end? Is $ quickly dismissed the girl, and returned to Alice, 
there no release from the memory of crime? 3 pale and agitated. 

And, Alice, my dear child! that they should} ‘Are youill? or has some accident occurred?” 
have set this night—the anniversary of jis $ inquired Alice, tenderly. 

death—for her marriage. It is the hand of § ‘Neither, love,” replied Sarah; ‘Judith is 
Providence; it was delayed from time to time § timid, and, at first, alarmed me. I must go down 
until this fatal period for some dread end. What. : to calm her. Go to my room and select a pair 
can it be? What can it be?” of bracelets, and whateyer else you like; I would 

“This storm too,” continued he; ‘there has § not have you appear without jewels.” 
been none to compare with it since that night.: Alice assisted Rose to complete her toilet, and 
I am oppressed with some great fear. God pro-} while she drew on her gloves, and took a part- 
tect the innocent!” Sing glance at her attire, went into her mother’s 

He went out, unobserved, to note the progress $ apartment, and hastily drew a jewel-box from 
of the storm. To his surprise and alarm, he § the dressing-case. 
found the sea had broken a new inlet through { § She selected a superb bracelet, curiously 
the land, entirely separating the lower from the } ‘formed, and richly decorated with diamonds, 
upper part of the beach, cutting them off from 3 e and clasping it on her right arm, could not help 
all escape by land in case of danger. The new $ inwardly confessing it displayed the exquisitely 
inlet was wide and apparently deep—the wratens ¢ moulded and snowy limb to perfection. She 
surging through it with fearful force. $ looked among the jewels for another to match it; 

“The water rises fast,” said he, glancing at$ but there was none to compare with it for beauty, 
the strand; ‘but I will not alarm them; that $ and she concluded to wear the single one. 
were worse than useless; since there is no way $ : “Come, Alice, darling!’ exclaimed Rose, 
of leaving the beach, but by the boat, and it S < bounding in; ‘‘the bridegroom awaiteth his 
would be a great hazard to try it.” $ bride.” 

He drew his surf boat near the house, and! She placed her arm around Alice, and led her 
fastened it securely; placing in it the oars and ‘into another apartment, where Tracy and Her- 
boat-hooks, ready for use in case of need. ‘ bert awaited them. 

The hour fixed for the marriage approached, $ ‘‘Mine at last, love,” whispered Tracy, fondly, 
and the bride and guests retired to array them- } as he drew her arm within his own 
selves for the occasion. Rose soon forgot her They passed down stairs into the parlor, where 
fears in adorning herself and her friend; and as $ the parents, Mrs. Tracy, and the clergyman were 
her spirits arose, Alice seemed re-animated by yin attendance. The bridal cortege paused be- 
them. 3 fore the minister, and he was just about to com- 

“Come, girls, the hour has struck, and Mrs. : mence the ceremony, when a terrific gust of wind 
Tracy is awaiting you,” said Mrs. Clayton, as 3 shook the house to its very foundations, and at 
she entered the room. the same moment, the sea dashed violently 

“Alice is dressed, and I soon will be,” ex : against the walls, and Doped in underneath the 
claimed Rose. ‘I have been so busy Sieeae i doors. 
and adorning her, I forgot how time flew. Is$ ‘Mercy! mercy! the kitchen is full of water!” 
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she not a charming bride?” i cried Judith, running in. ‘Oh! Mrs. Clayton, 
“(She is as lovely as she looks,” returned Mrs. : I told you the water was forcing its way 
Clayton, kissing her. ; through!” 


“But, Alice,” continued she, as she saw Rose ’ The party hastened to the kitchen, which was 
clasping her bracelets, ‘‘you wear no jewels. I a little lower than the main portion of the house, 
haye a plentiful supply; will you accept them?” § and found the door forced open, and the water 

“Thank you, mamma,” replied Alice; ‘but’ ; several inches deep on the floor. 
you know pape does not like me to wear costly § $ They stood aghast. 
ornaments.” : ‘Let us take all we need to the upper rooms!” 

«For that reason I did not purchase anything § S exclaimed George Clayton; ‘“‘my surf boat is 


‘of the kind, with your wardrobe,” said the % : \ within reach, but it would be madness to trust to 


mother; “but, on this occasion he will not Sit while any other hope remains. Hasten up, 
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Alice, dear; go, Rose; Mrs. Tracy; Sarah; go up y ‘Alice, if death must come, let it find us one 
quickly. The water is rising very fast. We $ in name, as we are in heart,” said Tracy; ‘your 
will bring food to last in case it does not recede $ 3 father says we are safe for an hour. There is 
to-night.” § < plenty of time; let this holy man pronounce the 

From the bridal feast, which was spread, they $ : words which bind us together.” 
caught up such substantial articles as were most $ ; Alice assented, and the party were again 
convenient, and followed the trembling females. 3 3 arranged for the ceremony. 

The lower shutters had been closed early in § The exhortation was delivered, the charge 
the evening; but the doors were not secured. } given as to whether any one knew any impedi- 
Clayton thought of this, and quickly putting § ‘ ment. to the proposed marriage, and in the pause 
down his burthen, hastened down stairs again, < which followed, they heard the waves dashing 
followed by the other gentlemen. Just as they § with renewed rage against the house. There 
reached the deserted parlor, a mighty wave : was a tremor—a jar—a crash—and the sound of 
dashed against the door, with such violence, that $ 3: water gurgling and rioting in the rooms below 


. 


the latch gave way, and the water rushed in. % A smothered groan broke from the females. 
nN 


‘*Quick, men, to the other doors!’’ cried Clay-$ The bride trembled, and nestled closer to her 
ton, as he sprang to close it. lover. ‘The minister hesitated, and then con- 
The water had receded, and he closed the : tinued, until he came to that part of the cere- 
door, and had drawn the bolt, when another { mony wherein the bridegroom, taking the bride 
powerful wave broke against it, causing it to} by hor right hand, said, 
tremble and creak, with symptoms of giving “TI Francis Tracy, take thee, Alice Clayton, to 
way. be my wedded wife 
He grasped the piano, and-wheeling it rapidly $ : “Hold!” cried Mrs. Tracy, springing forward, 
on its castors, brought it near the entrance; then, $ and grasping Alice by the arm. ‘Girl!’’ ex- 
exerting all his strength, upturned the heavy in- : claimed she, fiercely, ‘‘that bracelet! Whence 
strument against it. $ came it? Speak! for the love of heaven!” con- 
He then hastened out to assist in barricading } tinued she, wildly, as the company drew closer 
the other doors. That in the kitchen had given ? * to the bride; who, pale and afrighted, was unable 
way, and the water surged in without restraint, $ to reply. 
One glance told, labor there would be useless. “My mother gaye it to me,” said she, when 
They barred the door communicating with the ‘she regained her power of utterance. 
main building, and against it, and the others, $ ; ‘“When?—where?—how did you obtain it?” 
placed all the heavy objects they could obtain, ; shricked the excited woman, turning to Mrs. 
and then betook themselves to the upper floor. 3 ‘ Clayton. 
“The boat!—where is it secured?” asked j “Tell me, woman! I charge you by your 
Tracy. 3 daughter’s happiness, how that gem came into 
‘The chain is brought through the back win- $ your possession !”” 
dow of my bed-room, and securely fastened $ : “Tt was found on a dead body,” replied Sarah, 
within,” replied Clayton. ‘The building shields $ 3 at length. ‘It has never been worn until by 
it, and we can avail ourselves of it as a last re- g some strange mistake Alice has placed it on her 
source. I hope we will not need it. An hour, 3 arm.” 
I think, must elapse before the water rises to} “Tt is false!” cried Mrs. Tracy. ‘That 
this height, and in that time the storm may lull, § bracelet was stolen, and from a murdered man! 
or the wind change.” Look at this,” continued she, extending her own 
“Pray God, it may!” ejaculated Alice, with 3 arm, bearing a similar jewel, ‘there is the mate 
ashy lips, as she hid her face in her lover's Sto it. See here!” said she, quickly unclasping 





bosom. ; the fatal ornament from the arm of the passive 
““Amen!” responded the minister, and every $ : ’ Alice, and pressing a secret spring, which threw 
one echoed ‘* Amen!” § Open the upper part of the bracelet, and dis- 


**A sad bridal night for you, darling,” said} played the portrait of a child, «do you see that 
her father, taking Alice by the hand, would it’ ; § picture? It is his—my son’s. And here,” touch- 
were otherwise for your sweet sake,” ; ing the bracelet on her own arm, ‘is my hus- 

“Oh, papa!” cried Alice, disengaging herself 3 band’s. The second bracelet he had made in 
from Tracy, and throwing her arms around her 3 Europe, to match the first, and my child’s por- 
father’s neck, ‘I fear that death will claim us strait was enclosed; he wrote to me before he 
all before the morrow. And, to die at such a ; sailed, that it was safely secured in a belt around 
time!” } his waist. Woman, this jewel was not found; it 
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was stolen from my poor, poor husband; who,; ‘He was mad; aunt is mad: we are all fright- 
twelve years ago, was robbed, and foully mur- ‘ened into insanity,” reiterated Rose. ‘Aunt, 

dered on this coast. Ah! I remember now what S tell me that it is not true! Mrs. Clayton, speak! 

the mate told me: the murderer was young, had } What means this scene?” 

a handsome wife, a beautiful child, and lived on § ; Sarah moaned in anguish, but made no reply. 
a solitary part of the beach. The name had 3 ; “God help us!” exclaimed the minister. ‘The 
escaped my memory; but now I have it:—George $ \ water has risen. It is dashing against the win- 
Clayton, thou art the man!” dow.” 

She stepped from amid the group, as she spoke, They sprang to the window as he spoke, and 
and with flashing eye and outstretched arm, } drew aside the curtain. Without, the waves 
pointed to George; who, pale and trembling, : were rolling in heavy swells, whose crests just 
cowed before her accusation. § touched the panes. 

“Thou art the man!” repeated she, with fear- : “Not a moment is to be lost,” cried the clergy- 
ful emphasis. $man, ‘to the boat! to the boat!” 

“Tam! Iam!” exclaimed the wretched man. Alice caught Rose in her arms, and kissed her, 

AY 


orn. 


“Twelve years ago, this very night, the dread- 3 quickly. 
ful deed was done. God is my witness—I meant{ ‘Think always kindly of me, Rose,” said she; 
not to kill him; but I did—I did! May God for- $ and, in a second, disengaged herself from her 


give me!” ; friend’s embrace. 
He reeled and trembled as he spoke; then fell: She threw her arms around Tracy’s neck, and 
on his face at the feet of his accuser. ‘kissed him repeatedly. 


“My father! my poor father!’ cried Alice,$ ‘God guard and guide thee, my beloved! 
throwing herself beside him, and tenderly rais- } Adieu forever!” 
ing his head. ‘‘Help! help! He is oe he is! He attempted to détain her; but she eluded 
dead!” ‘his grasp, and sprang to her mother’s side. 
“The sudden shock has killed him,” said the: ‘‘Mother,” said she, ‘‘hasten to the boat, or 
minister. ‘May God grant his last prayer!” $ you will be lost. Quickly, my mother.” 
Alice kissed his brow, and withdrew her arm: ‘Alice, thou art innocent. Save thine own 
from beneath his head. Pale, calm as a corpse, 3 life,” returned Sarah. 
she arose, and stood before the astounded group. $ At that moment a mighty wave dashed against 
“Frank,” said she, ‘‘you haye heard all; my ’ the casement; it gave way, and a torrent of water 
father was a murderer—not wilful, he says, and 3 rushed into the room. 
I believe him; but still, a murderer! and—oh,: ‘To the boat, instantly; delay is death,” 
agony!—thy father’s blood was on his head. § cried the minister. 
Forgive him for my sake. Forgive me, that in} He caught Mrs. Tracy, who was nearest him, 
my ignorance of the fact, I unwittingly won and led the way. Herbert seized Rose, and fol- 
your love, We must part. The children of the $ $ lowed. 
murdered and murderer may not wed. Forget’ «Qome, Frank, come,” cried Mrs. Tracy. 
me, Frank—forget me if you can!” “Alice, Frank, come; for my sake, come,” 
“Never!” cried Frank. ‘It cannot be. So 3 added Rose. 
deeply—so truly have I loved thee, Alice, that § ‘ Frank placed his arm around Alice; but she 
thy memory can only fade in death. We must : clung to her mother. 
part; but I shall always regard thee as one, pure ; “T will not leave her,’ exclaimed she. 
and holy beyond comparison, unhappily far re-3 «At the risk of my life she shall be saved,” 
moyed from me.” : said Tracy. Sarah resisted. 
“ Alice,” exclaimed Mrs. Tracy, ‘forgive me: ; ‘‘Let me die with my husband,” moaned she, 
8 
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I knew not what I said.” rocking to and fro; ‘I cannot live through such 
“Tt is for us to plead for pardon,” said Alice, shame and sorrow. Forgive me, Alice, that I 
calmly. have brought this great grief upon thee.” 
Rose had stood in silent stupor during the ‘I freely forgive all, mother,” returned Alice. 
fearful scene. Suddenly she revived. 3 “But if you would have me live, go with us to 
“Alice, this cannot be,” cried she; ‘you, my : the boat: I will not enter it without you.” 
friend, my angel; you are not the child of an$ Sarah yielded, and they hastened from the 
assassin! There is some dreadful error here. } apartment, which was rapidly filling with water. 
Alice, tell me it is not true—that Iam dreaming.” : They reached the boat, which was tossing 
“Tt is too true,” said Alice, sadly. ‘You $ about among the waves, before the window, just 
heard my father’s dying words.” Sas the others were entering it. 
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The servants, who sprang to the boat at thes Rose uttered a piercing scream, and buried 
first alarm, already occupied it, but were so over- $ her face in her aunt’s bosom to shut out the 
come with fright, as to be unable to render any § dreadful vision. 
assistance. Myr, Allen entered the boat to re- 3 “Row to the right,” shouted Mr. Allen; ‘‘the 
ecive the females. Mrs. Tracy and Rose were 3 inlet lies in that direction; unless we gain it we 
placed within, where pale and trembling they § also are lost.” 
cowered, clinging to the gunwale. 3 With great exertion they reached the passage, 

“The craft will swamp,” cried Mr. Allen;$and after hours of ceaseless toil, ur ging the 
“jump in, quickly, Herbert, to receive the § ; unwieldly boat through the stormy waters, day- 
women, while I control the boat.” ‘light at last beamed upon them, and they found 

Herbert did as he was commanded, and ex- : themselves within reach of land. 
tended his arms to assist the next comer. ; They were received with the most sympathiz- 

“‘My mother, first,” said Alice, as Frank § : ing hospitality by the people of the vicinity, 
turned to her. : who, when the storm lulled, as it did during the 

Sarah was speedily placed within, and Alice 3 day, ventured to the scene of disaster, hoping to 
was about to enter; but just as Herbert reached ; find that Alice and Frank had by some means 
out his hands to receive her, the chain became 3 ‘ been preserved. They were disappointed in 
unloosened, and the boat was borne out on the their hope; but on the marsh between the beach 
waste of waters. Pee mainland, their dead bodies were found, 
“Alice! Alice!” cried Sarah, as she sprang; with their arms encircling each other. They 
toward her. | were not bruised, nor disfigured, but seemed to 
There was a heavy splash—a piercing scream 3 sleep calmly and happily in death. 
from those within the boat! and Sarah Clayton The bodies of George and Sarah Clayton were 
was seen no more on earth. { never found, though search was made far and 

““My son! my son!” exclaimed Mrs. Tracy, : wide along the coast for some trace of them. 
springing to her feet; ‘‘saye him, or let me die.” In time the waters receded from the beach, 

“Madam, you will upset the boat,” cried Her-$ and the spot where the house had stood was 
bert, as he pulled her down. ‘Hold her, Rose, 3 visible; but no trace or vestige of its presence 
while I take an oar. Be calm, Mrs. Tracy; we i remained; the very stones of the foundations 

will go back. I will never desert my friend.” § were swept away. 

They urged the boat toward the house, near | The bathing in that vicinity is very fine; and 
the window of which, by the light in the room § * neighboring portions of the coast have improved 
beyond, they saw Alice, in her white bridal robe, $ rapidly. In mid-summer, thousands of pleasure 
with one arm about Tracy’s neck, while he en- § seckers throng the strand, and lave in the waters; 
eircled her waist, his right hand clasping hers, § hut the beach where the Sea Gull was wrecked 
as when they stood before the minister. ‘lies desolate—its silence unbroken, save by the 

“‘How calm and happy they seem!” exclaimed monotonous moan of the waters, the cry of the 
Rose. ‘One would almost think they were re-§ sea-bird, or the report of a sportsman’s gun. 
joiced at the prospect of dying together.” 3 Mrs. Tracy was thrown into a brain fever by 

“Look!” cried Mrs. Tracy. ‘‘The foundation ° $ the dreadfal shock she received, and almost en~ 
is giving way—the house trembles—the walls § tered the ‘‘ Valley and Shadow of Death.” She 
crack—they totter—they fall! My son! my $recoyered gradually her health, and in the ten- 
son!” ; der affection of her niece and William Herbert, 

She sank back insensible, as the house fell, : who soon made the fair Rose his wife, became 
with a fearful sound, into the throbbing wayes { resigned to the loss she suffered in the destruc- 
below! ‘tion of the Hous on tum Braon. 
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"TIS TRUE THAT LOVE WITH ALL ITS CHARMS. 


"Tis true that love with all its charms 
Around thy heart doth twine; 

But, oh, thy smiles to me recall 
The hour when they were mine; 

And now to me they bring despair, 
As does the morning sky 

Unto the wretch, who knows that he 
Ere nightfall has to die. 


The heart can hold a memory 
Of deep and bitter wrong; 
Untold by look—and secret kept 
From pleasure’s giddy throng; 
So bows my own beneath the weight 
Of sorrow’s tyrant sway; 
And thongh T smile—yet have I griefs 
Which wear my life away. ¥. J. 
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Tun good old Baron Heltza lay on his death ¢ {i is usually the case; on the contrary, they saw 
bed, having been mortally wounded while fight- ‘ nothing of each other till both were grown. The 
ing for his King Maria Theresa, then engaged } natural consequence was, that when the ardent 
in deadly strife with her life-long enemy—her ; young soldier of twenty-one was introduced to 
dangerous and stubborn foe—Frederic the Great § the beautiful young baroness, at the end of his 
of Prussia. ‘ first campaign, he thought her, as she truly was, 

The old man, on finding that all his physi- } one of the loveliest and most charming beings 
cian’s skill, and all his daughter’s care were the world had ever seen, and fell violently in 
going to prove vain, sent a messenger to the 3 ; love with her. At this time, Ida, some years 
empress, to demand as a last favor, in return; younger than himself, was arrayed in all the 
for a life spent, and a death gained in her ser- charms of opening womanhood; she was tall and 
vice, leave of absence from the army, for a short } graceful, with clear, blue eyes and golden-tinted 
time, for her brave young officer Count Moritz— hair, that waved in rich luxuriance about a face 
stating as reason for the request, that, being at} of angelic sweetness, while a faultless com- 
the point of death, he desired to place his mother- } ; plexion of rare delicacy and brilliancy set off 
less daughter under the legal protection of her } every charm. It was no wonder that the young 
affianced husband, ere he left the world. pe just escaped from camps and bearded 

The empress, though greatly pressed at this} men, fancied that he had met with a veritable 
time both for officers and troops, and though : angel, and that he should bless the good fortune 
she could illy spare the gallant young count, ‘that had given him a right to approach such an 
who was the life of the army, did not belie her § admirable creature. 
ever warm, womanly heart on this occasion; the ’ Quite as natural was it, that Tda’s gentle heart 
desired permission was given, with the strictest ; should easily surrender to the bold assaults of so 
injunctions, however, to hasten, immediately § handsome, so gallant, so ardent a suitor. 
after the marriage, back to the army, where his} But, in the first early flush of their attach- 
absence might cause incalculable disasters. ;ment, the young lovers were called on to part. 

The wings of love (aided by a magnificent 3 : The count was summoned back to his regiment; 
charger) bore the young count in an incredibly ‘and now this was their first reunion; a meeting 
short space of time, to the castle of the good’ to be again followed, after a few brief moments 
baron, and the presence of his lovely betrothed; ? 3 3 of mingled joy and grief, by a long parting. 
and it was his reward to see how the cheeks! Immediately on the arrival of the bridegroom, 
of the young Baroness Ida, though pale with } the dying soldier, stern in his views of a soldier’s 
watching, grew rosy red under his gaze, and to § ‘ duties, caused the priest to be summoned in all 
note how the languid eyes kindled into soft § ‘haste, and as soon as the hand of the trembling, 
splendor as he drew nigh. tearful bride had been joined in wedlock to that 

But this was no time for the exchange of love’s } of her husband, the horse already saddled and 
joyous endearments; a dying father, a distracted ¢ ’ pridled by the baron’s orders, summoned his 
country, a lover returning to the perils of the $ master by his impatient whinnying not to hesi- 
field—were not these circumstances sufficiently : tate between love and duty, and the old man, 
terrible to check the quick flow of the lovers’ } adding his paternal blessing to that of the priest, 
pulses, were they likely to beat too warmly? bade the bridegroom God speed on his journey. + 

The young couple had been betrothed from ; A few broken words and bursting sobs from the 
infancy; but, as is not often the case under such 3 young wife—a few deep murmured whispers of 
circumstances, the wishes of those most inte- } comfort and hope from the bridegroom, and the 
rested coincided in this case with the views of $ silence of absence fell on the old pile, succeeding 
their parents; a circumstance probably owing to 3 drearily to the bustle of the arrival—the wed- 
the fact, that events had prevented the children ding and the departure. 


growing up together like brother and sister, as That night, after bestowing on his daughter 
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such tender, anxious words of counsel, as only a ; drugs. At last, one day, after a painful inter- 
dying parent can breathe to the dear orphan he $ 3 view with the unhappy lady, who implored him 
is leaving, the old baron died. hi in touching terms to come to her aid, he said re- 
The desolate Ida wandered about the empty ; luctantly, 
castle in loneliness of heart, yearning for the ‘‘There is, my dear young lady, a remedy yet 
living and the dead. Her situation was too } untried, but it is of such a dangerous, or rather 
painful for her unstrung frame to endure. Her g fatal nature, that I have not dared to name it.” 
strength, greatly taxed by long watching ee Ida seized his hand in breathless eagerness; 
her father, yielded now to the grief she felt at § such earnest inquiry was expressed in her looks, 
his loss, and her anxiety for the fate of her hus- ; that he could not choose but answer it. 
band. A dangerous illness brought her tothe$ ‘There are, as all the world knows, in this 
brink of the grave, and when after many weeks } country, as well as in Bohemia, certain Arsenic 
of danger she began slowly to recover, the prin- { Springs, the effects of whose waters on the skin 
cipal charm of her beauty had vanished. The $ are of wondrous virtue. Those who quaff them 
exquisite bloom of her cheeks was gone. Nor $ receive, as their certain reward, a complexion 
was that all; instead of the shell-tinted purity $ of singular purity and delicacy; but the boon is 
of complexion which had formerly been so re- ¢ dearly purchased, for the price is death; death, 
markable, the skin had become sallow, stained ? 3 slowly, but surely, claiming the victim as long 
and blotched. Sas the daily draught is continued—death, swift 
It certainly was a confirmation of the truth of Sand fearful, as soon as the fatal cup is with- 
the old adage that beauty is only skin deep—for $drawn. Such,” continued the physician, ‘is 
the change was marvelous. In spite of her § this fearful remedy, which owes its efficacy or 
fine figure and regular features, the lovely Ida $ $ wondrous power, to the fact that the water is 
of a few weeks ago, would with difficulty have 3 charged with the deadly poison, arsenic. It is 
been recognized. This one hideous disfigure- $a secret not known to many, that there is on 
ment obliterated all her charms. 3 your ladyship’s own estate one of these springs, 
The young baroness was filled with dismay § ; but I pray you have nothing to do with it. No 
and alarm. Her young husband! how should} 5 good will come of it.” 
she meet him, cruelly transformed as she was!} As he finished speaking Ida rose, and clasping 
How must she shrink from the eye which hitherto : her hands exclaimed, fervently, 
it had been her delight to meet! Howendureto$ «Thank heayen, I am saved! my prayers are 
see that eye change—to see disappointment } answered Oh, doctor, the conditions are hard, 
horror—disgust take the place of the admiration $ but can I hesitate? I pray you lead me to this 
which she was accustomed to see expressed on $ spring.” 
that dear face! She felt she could not bear it. : The physician reluctantly obeyed; they crossed 
Such a change would break her heart—she must § the pleasure grounds and entered a deep wood, 
die of love, mortification and grief. She pictured 3 within whose dim recesses, in a dark, secluded 
to herself with morbid vividness this first recoil } nook, a spring gushed forth mysteriously from 
of surprise and aversion, and death seemed to {a nook and trickled into a rocky basin, which it 
her preferable to encountering it. : appeared to have worn for itself in the heart of 
She sent for her physician, and commanded { a huge stone. The water was of a peculiar 
him, at any risk, or at any sacrifice on her part, $ whitish color, and no living creature was to be 
to find some remedy for the affection, and offered $ seen in the little stream which flowed away—no 
princely rewards in case of success. The doctor 3 plant grew very near its margin. 
essayed his utmost skill, and numerous andin-$ But Ida eagerly filled the goblet she had 
genious were his devices; but his efforts were in $ brought with the water, and was carrying it 
vain. $to her lips, when the physician grasped her 
Meanwhile letters came from the young hus- $ arm. 
band, announcing that peace was about to be $ ‘Rash girl, what are you doing?” he cried; 
concluded, and that in a month more he should $ «half what your goblet holds would cause your 
be at home to claim the bride, from whom fate § certain death,” and taking the glass from her 
had so eruelly separated him, even on their hands, he poured away three-fourths of its con- 
bridal day. ; $ tents, and presenting the remainder to his pa- 
The baroness and the doctor were in despair. $ tient, charged her neyer to exceed that allowance 
Ida besought him more pressingly than ever to if she valued her life. 
eure her—while the good man was forced in? 3 Ida drank. It was her first sip from the foun- 
humbleness of heart to own the impotency of his * tain of death. 
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She had her reward; the waters of the Arsenic 5 some remedy—some substitute—some antidote. 
Spring acted as though by magic. The disfigur- 3 Ah, doctor, can nothing save me?” 
ing stains and blemishes disappeared from her’ ‘The physician turned away his head—he could 
face, leaving the skin pure and smooth as marble, } give no hope—no chemical combination then dis- 
while a color almost unnaturally brilliant tinted ; covered could supply the place of this wondrous 
her cheeks and lips. Her beauty was restored beverage from nature’s own laboratory. 
in more than its former splendor, and when her} The baroness made one other effort to save 
enraptured husband clasped her in his arms, she 3 herself; it was by using her all powerful in- 
raised her eyes swimming in joyful tears to % fluence on her husband, to induce him so far to 
heaven, and whispered to herself softly, ‘‘Surely $ humble himself to the empress, as to sue for any 
God will forgive me for what I haye done!” 3 change in his sentence, no matter what, which 
Two years of blissful love flew by. The ces- ; would permit his remaining in the country. Ida 
sation of hostilities enabled the young couple to 3 plead as reason for this reluctance to leave Hun- 
taste the joys of domestic life in all their deli- 3 \ gary, her most true conviction that she could not 
cious sweetness. The count busied himself with } ‘live away from it. But the answer of the em- 
his people, and with the improvement of his own ; press was stern and brief, ‘“‘Criminals were not 
and his wife’s estates, which were contiguous, } permitted to choose their punishments.” 
and Ida lived joyous and happy in her husband’s Ida perceived that her last hope was gone. 
devoted affection, only reminded now and then: Look which way she would, she saw death 
of the dread trial through which she had passed, ¢ awaiting her. Even if fortune had permitted 
by the daily draught, which had become as essen- } her still to remain near the fatal spring, death 
tial to her existence as the air she breathed. {was surely claiming her, as many a fearful 
But now suddenly the lucky star. of the young $ spasm about her heart had already admonished 
count, which had hitherto been in the ascendant, ¢ her. If she forsook it, to follow her husband, 
waned. Some officers of the army, having en- } $ S the same doom awaited yet more speedily, and, 
gaged in certain treasonable measures, and being hateful thought! before then, probably, a return 
detected, were urged by jealousy and other mo- of the hideous disfiguration, to be free from 
tives, to falsely accuse him of participation in which she chose, as she had chosen. She did 
their plots. Trials, in those days, were summary { not even now repent that choice, and she nerved 
and partial things; to be accused was almost $ herself now to accept the lot she had deliber- 
necessarily to be found guilty, and the count, $ ately elected. It had come a little sooner than 
unable to prove his innocence, was speedily ad- 3she expected, that was all. The uncertainty 
judged to death. The empress, however, in$was gone, and with it the agitation of hope 
consideration of former valuable services, com- $ 3 alternating with despair, which had shaken her 
muted the sentence to one of banishment for life, $ S$ being to its centre; a dignified composure was 
graciously allowing the criminal a week or two $ perceptible in her manner, as in her spirit. 
to make the necessary arrangements. : She calmly and efficiently assisted her hus- 
The young count returned home to do so in : band in completing his arrangements, packing 
bitterness of heart, conscious as he was of Sup with her own hands most of his personal 
nothing but chivalric devotion to her who thus ; effects, remembering to add those trifles so essen- 
believed his cowardly accusers. Ida too began $ tial to a man’s comfort when away from honhe, 
cheerfully to prepare to accompany him, when } } which only thoughtful affection can suggest, and 
suddenly a thought of horror struck her, Tt $ not forgetting many a fond, tender little token, 
came back to her memory like a dream, and yet § ‘or dear memento, whose meaning was known 
she remembered but too well that the physician } only to them two. At last all was ready, and 
had said she would die—die! as soon as she’ the husband and wife sat together alone on the 
ceased to drink the waters of the Arsenic Spring. 3 last evening they should ever spend in that be- 
She sent for him in alarm, but he only mourn- 3 loved home. 
ry confirmed his verdict. The young barons: 3 Never before had Ida so yielded to the ten- 
ess’s cheek blanched with terror, as though she $ : derness of her nature—never before had even 
heard the dread sentence for the first time. She $ , her husband seen the whole unveiled passionate 
fancied she had familiarized herself to the’love of her heart—(for it is seldom a modest 
thought which she was now required to face— woman allows this)—but for this once he should 
but found herself mistaken. She recoiled with ! see without reserve how infinitely dear he was 
horror from the dread spectre, whose chill breath {to her; and never, never had he seemed so 
she already felt on her warm check. $dear, and never, even as a bride, had he 
“Surely, surely,” she cried, ‘‘there must be ‘seemed to love her so fondly. Did any dim, 
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prophetic feeling forewarn him of the approach- : The girl withdrew, and Ida proceeded to array 
ing doom? 3 herself in the simple white robe in which, at her 

The usual hour for parting came, but as he § father’s death bed, she had given her hand to 
was leaving her, Ida detained her husband to ‘ him, whose slightest wish, from that time to this, 
h 
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say playfully, ad been dearer to her than her life. Then, 
“You will not fail to take me with you to-} placing herself on her couch, she raised the 

morrow !” brimming goblet to her lips, and mONUTINE, 
“Of course not—a strange thought, my love.” ‘‘At least I haye had two years of perfect joy :' 
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“You promise?” $ she drained the fatal draught to the bottom. 
«Aye, swear it if you——” retumed the unt, | On the morrow, notwithstanding the bustle 
carelessly, as he left the apartment. $and confusion in the castle, occasioned by the 
As soon ag he had gone, the baroness rang for preparations for the journey, the baroness slept 
her maid, i late; and her maid reported that she could not 
‘Did you procure the water from the spring wake her. The count went to her himself;— 
as I desired?” she asked. what wonder that gazing on all that wealth of 
“Yes, madam,” replied the girl, and leaying | beauty, and on those cheeks still dyed with a 


the room, she speedily returned bringing a goblet ; brilliant red, he could not believe that he looked 


jn a salver. 3 on death! : 
‘Place it on the table, and—good night—I; But she was dead. ‘The penalty had been 
hall not want you any more, my poor girl!” 3 paid. 
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BY W. 8. GAFFNEY. 





Of beauty’s fated doom! 
Ye strew the path where youth doth roam, 
And bloom aboye the graye’s dark home! 


Brier flowers! ye are a type that’s meet, 
Man’s frailty to portray; 

Germing with morning’s sun, so sweet, 
Passing at noon away ! 

In silent eloquence ye say, 

“Vife’s but the journey of a day!” 


Sweet flowers! Oh, may ye ever yield 
Smiles to the pilgrim’s tread; 
“Behold the lilies of the field,” 
The great Redeemer said:— 
“Kings in their gaudy, rich array, 
Are not more glorious than they!” 


Sweet flowers! ye weave a holier spell 
Than works of human art, 

As from the woodland height and dell, 
Ye speak unto the heart! 

Your mission is a potent spell, 

It heralds life—of death doth tell! 


Oh, flowers! uprising from the dust, 
Teach mankind every hour 

To place their hopes, ayd only trust, 
In God’s almighty power: 

Oh! in this world of sinful gloom, 

Speak of the soul’s eternal bloom! 


Bright flowers! ye deck the charming bride 
In youth’s ecstatic bloom; 
And paint the mournful truth, beside, 
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FAREWELL TO SUMMER. 





BY ELIZABETH BOUTON. 





No song is in the woodland, 
No perfume on the breeze, 

And faded leaves are falling 
Amid the forest trees. 


FaRewett, farewell, sweet Summer! 
Thy pleasant days are done, 

And melancholy Autumn’s 
Sad, pensive reign begun. 

The Summer birds have flitted, 
The Summer flowers are dead, 

And Summer’s verdant beauties 
From the green earth have ficd. 


Farewell glad, glorious Summer! 
We sigh to think how brief 

Has been thy bright existence, 
We mourn thy bird and leaf. 

I love the pensive Autumn, 
The Sabbath of the year, 

But would that thou, fair Summer, 
Might longer linger here. 


The harvest time is over, 
The Summer breeze no more 
Sends waving billows sweeping 
The fields and meadows o’er; 
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BY MARY EB. CLARKE. 





“So, Laura, you think Guy Lovering isirre-: ‘‘No, but her propensity for breaking hearts 
sistible?” $has made her the subject of many a conversa- 

“Indeed Ido. And Fannie, in spite of your : tion, so I haye heard of her. Candidly, Laura, 
boasted impenetrability, I fear that Cupid will} is she so very beautiful?” 
send an arrow from Guy’s large, black eyes, ; “She is the most beautiful woman I ever saw, 
straight through your heart. His reputation as § plays on the harp and piano to perfection, sings 
a flirt is as great as your own, and his conquests $ like an angel, and—hush! she is coming! Take 
are innumerable. He boasts, however, that his’ care of your heart, Guy, she is dangerous. Come 
own heart is still untouched. The bell! I must ¢ this way, and I will show you to your room.” 
go! Finish your toilet soon, Fan, and join me} Fannie entered the parlor at one door, as the 


v 


in the parlor.” cousins left it by another. She looked after 
Fannie turned to the glass to arrange some :them, and her thoughts ran something in this 
flowers in her hair, murmuring, $ wise. 


“Perhaps his heart will not remain always “H-m. Dusty coat, heavy boots, and, no doubt, 
untouched. Cousin Laura seems to fancy that} dirty face. A traveler! Tall, finely formed, and 
I will rank among his unloved victims. I am $ what an erect, manly carriage. I like to see a 
much flattered by the implied compliment,” and § man walk as if he spurned the very ground. So, 
a scornful smile played around the small mouth. } the dandy made his escape to add the charms of 

Fannie was tall and graceful, with a symme- : an elaborate toilet to his handsome face, before 
trical figure, and a profusion of dark chesnut he attacks my poor heart, and reduces me to the 
hair, whose rich curls shaded a face of rare $ necessity of wearing the willow for him.” 
beauty. The perfect features, white, even teeth, : Laura returned just in time to greet the first 





and glorious dark eyes, with a clear complexion 3 of her guests for the evening. It was her birth- 
and bright color, were each and all enhanced by $ day, and the young folks of the neighborhood 
exquisite taste in dress, and many accomplish- $ had all assembled to do her homage. The beau- 
ments. The dress she now wore of black lace, $ tiful house on the Hudson, where she resided 
was cut so as to display the snowy neck and $ during the summer months, was brilliantly illu- 
arms, while a bracelet and necklace of diamonds : minated, and the garden walks hung with many 
were her only jewels. A wreath of brilliant {colored lamps. Her father’s only child, and, 
scarlet cypress and geranium was mingled with } since the death of her mother, his housekeeper 
her curls, making a most dazzling tiara. Sand companion, no expense or pains were spared 
We will follow Laura to the parlor. Stretched to make her life a happy one. 
lazily upon a sofa, she found o gentleman of } Fannie Gardiner was standing in the conser- 
some twenty-six or seven years of age, hand- § vatory, surrounded by a group of gentlemen, 
some as an Apollo, and, at present, fast asleep. { when Laura asked her to play for them on the 
Her exclamation of, “Guy!” awoke him, and he $ sharp. Two of the gentlemen went to get the 
started to his feet. * instrument, while Fannie selected a seat sur- 
‘«My fair cousin,” he said, kissing her cheek, $ rounded by green leaves and flowers. She made 
“T have come, you see, according to promise, $the centre of a very pretty tableau, as she sat 
but I heard you were dressing, and waited here 3 there, with the bright light striking upon her, 
for you Where can I beautify before your guests : and the delicate hanging flowers falling in pro- 
arrive?” ; fusion around her. Guy came to the door of the 
‘Have your trunks come?” 8 8 conservatory just as the harp was placed before 
“Yes, your father kindly insisted upon a visit ; her. 
of a month, so T have brought my baggage. You: ‘She understands the study of effect,” he 
write that Miss Fannie Gardiner is to be here. , thought, ‘and really, Laura has not exaggerated 
Has she arrived?” ‘her charms. She is beautiful.” 
8 


w 


“Two days ago. She is lovelier than ever. The first notes of her clear, rich voice held 


Do you know her?” him spell-bound. They were low, but very sweet 
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and pure; as the song proceeded they rose, full ¢ granted Laura’s prayer, and will stay here some 
and strong, till the air seemed flooded with ; weeks. Why did you keep her in suspense so 
melody. The small, white hands drew notes 3 long?” 


of tremendous power from the harp, but that ‘I was waiting to hear from Harry,” said 


8 
young, fresh voice rose clear above them. Fan- } ; Fannie, ‘he spoke of coming to New York this 
nie sang, as she did nothing else, with her whole § ; summer, and I wished to be at home if he came. 
heart. Once interested in the music, she forget } Yesterday my letters said he would not return 
all her coquettish ways, and reveled in melody. $ until fall, so I can stay here.” 
The last notes were still quivering on the air, as; Guy felt savagely jealous of this unknown 
she rose and pushed the instrument from her. 3 Harry. He did not love Miss Gardiner, not he, 
At that moment her eye met Guy’s. His look { indeed, but he had no objection to her falling in 
made her heart give one quick bound; it was full } love with him. 
of admiration, and she felt a thrill of triumph. : After breakfast was over, Laura, her cousin, 
“Fannie, allow me to introduce my cousin } and her friend, went into the music room. Fan- 
Guy. Mr. Lovering, Miss Gardiner,” said Laura. $nie soon found that Guy’s voice and musical 
The others of the group drew back. Both parties : talent were not one whit inferior to her own, 
were known in that circle as consummate flirts, ‘and Laura stole away ‘‘on household cares in- 
and they were left to entertain each other. Stent,’ leaving the two in the middle of a duet. 
‘‘Miss Gardiner,” said Guy, bowing low, ‘my 3 : One after another was tried. Their voices har- 
heart has not thrilled for years as it has to- ae ‘monized perfectly, and the store of music was 


to the glorious music you favored us with.” inexhaustible. With discussion on the merits of 
“Going to begin with flattery,” eae Fan- } : various operas, trying over favorite airs, some- 
nie. ‘‘He shall be paid in his own coin.’ ‘ times with the opera before them, singing whole 


«Such an attentive listener as you are,” said $ scenes from it, time flew by, and the luncheon 
she, ‘‘is an inspiration to any performer. But ‘ hell found them still at the piano. Laura affected 
I will not take too much credit to myself. Who $ profound surprise when she opened the door, 
could not sing, and who not listen in such a Sand saw Fannie playing a brilliant accompani- 
scene as this? The flowers, the fountain, this § ment, and Guy leaning over her joining his rich 
lovely view, all make it a place for music. Truly, $ tenor voice to her pure soprano. 
it seems to-night like a vision of fairy land.” : “Why you must have sung yourselves hoarse,” 

‘And the queen of that bright realm is not § she said, gayly; ‘‘have you been here all the 
wanting,” said Guy, with a meaning glance. : morning ?” 

“Oh! my favorite polka! Do not say you are : Fannie blushed guiltily, and then, stealing a 
engaged, Miss Gardiner, unless you would see $ glance at Guy from under her long, dark lashes, 
me rush upon. your unfortunate partner and an- § : ‘ said, 

nihilate him.” “Mornings are fearfully long in the country, 

Fannie replied by placing her hand, polka } are they not, Mr. Lovering? Laura, where have 
fashion, upon his shoulder, and in another mo- 3 , you been?” 
ment they were in the ball-room. Both perfect} Guy bit his lip. He fancied he had been par- 
dancers, their movements seemed the effort of $ ticularly fascinating, and having found her so, 
one will. Laura smiled as she watched them, : he had thought the time very short. But on re- 
and as their eyes met once or twice in a deci- } venge he said, 
dedly dangerous manner, she nodded her head} ‘Is luncheon ready, Laura? I perceived the 
as if very well pleased. § odor of broiled chicken some time ago, and I 

«Wonder how last night’s belle will look by } have listened for the bell ever since. Singing 
daylight,” thought Guy, as he came down to } makes one so hungry.” 
breakfast, ‘these baie beauties are gene- ; The tables were turned with a vengeance, and 
rally faded in the morning.” ; Fannie took his offered arm to go to luncheon, 

Fannie was not in the breakfast-room, and he : feeling a decided inclination to pinch him. 
stepped out on the porch. His uncle was seated} A few days later, we find Guy and Fannie in 
at one end, with Fannie on a low stool at his the woods by the side of a pretty little spring. 
feet. The white flowing morning-dress, and Fannie, lovely in a dark-blue riding-habit, with 
loose, floating curls, were fully as fascinating as {a most fascinating straw hat and white feathers, 
a more elaborate costume, and the tiny hand in ; and Guy, manly and handsome in a riding-suit 
its setting of soft lace, was as fair as when dia- ; of brown. 
monds adorned it. { “Why,” said Fannie, looking round, ‘‘where 

“So, Fannie,” said Mr. Loyering, ‘you have “are the others? Iam very tired,” and she sank 
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down in a graceful attitude upon a low, garden; ‘The day came, at last, for Guy to return to 
seat, which some benevolent person had placed: New York. Fannie was to remain longer, as 
near the spring. ‘‘Pic-nics are a dreadful bore, j her brother Harry had not yet arrived. Tho 
are they not, Mr. Lovering?” 3 two, Guy and Fannie, were standing in the con- 

“Shoeking,” said Guy, lazily, seating himself : servatory. It was time he was on his way to 
at her feet. ‘Miss Fannie, shall I give you § the depot, yet he lingered: he had said good- 
some water? Here is a leaf for a drinking cup. $ bye, and received a low farewell from her. 

How exquisitely rural.” Suddenly he approached her, and said in a 

“Do you like rusticity?” said Fannie, taking $ low, thrilling voice, 
the leaf of water. ‘Country pleasures, I mean, “Fannie!” 
and fine scenery? Climbing high mountains, § She drew herself erect, and her check flushed 

scratching your hands with briars, and burning $ : at the unwonted familiarity. He did not move, 
your complexion to a tint like old mahogany, to $ but cast down his eyes. 

see fine visions? I had so much of it whilst 1$ ‘Oh,” said she, laughing, “you want to re- 
was in Europe. Now, if anybody wished to hearse a tragic parting. Excuse my dullness, I 
annoy me, they have only to propose a walk to $ sdid not understand you. Farewell,” she con- 
see a fine view. I enue what comes before 3 tinued, in a tone of mock grief, “farewell!” 
me, but seeking them ” and she finished the} He bit his lip, and turning on his heel left the 
speech with a shudder. sroom. Alas, for Guy! he was caught in his own 

Guy raise his eyes languidly, saying, “I de-$ net. Desperately in love with a flirt, who ap- 
test simple pleasures and natural amusements. § parently scorned his passion. 

It is delightfully cool here after our long walk, Apparently! How was it with Fannie? For 
Miss Fannie.” i a moment she stood where he had left her, and 

“Yes,” and the young girl took off her hat to ; then stooped and took up something from the 
enjoy the air; as she did so, she loosened the’ floor. It was Guy’s glove, which he had drop- 
comb which confined her curls, and the whole} ; ped as he went out. Fannie held it in her hand, 
mass fell around her in a profusion of ringlets. § ‘and she thought, 

Guy took this as a matter of course, and taking $ ‘He waited to make a scene, and leave me 
one of the curls between his fingers, examined { fainting, or inconsolable at his departure. 
its color and fine texture with an artist’s eye. : Thank you, Mr. Lovering, I have no ambition 

“See,” said he, “how it curls around my to figure on your list of conquests. His voice 
finger, just so can your chains bind and confine ; is very sweet, and how pretty ‘Fannie’ sounded 
your victim’s heart. It is remorseless. Ah! I ; when he said it so tenderly. He goes to Hurope 
cannot disengage it without breaking the hair. {next month. I shall never see him again per- 
Are your chains as firm?” * haps. Well, I don’t care. What's this? tears, 

“You do not understand it,” said Fannie, $as I live! Crying. You idiot, you deserve a 
taking his hand in both of her’s. “See, by : : shaking for your folly. To care for a man who 
taking it so it unwinds of itself. A little art $ would make a jest of your love.” 
only is necessary to disengage it.” But the tears fell one after another upon the 

Their eyes met. Fannie bore his look for a glove, and more than once said glove was pressed 
moment, then let her hand stray among the i to the ripe, rosy lips. She was standing there 
masses of her curls for a moment, and dropped § still, the glove laid caressingly against her cheek, 
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them saying, despairingly, \ when an arm stole round her waist, and a low 
“I cannot get them in order again, I am cer- } voice said, 
tain.” ; “Fannie!” I love you. Will you not say fare- 


“You need not wish to,” said Guy. “No § Swell, Guy 2” 
arrangement can be more effective than the one : Guy had missed his glove, returned for it, 
you have chosen.” $ and—found it. 

Fannie looked at him keenly. He seemed in- Fannie only made a faint resistance, and then 
nocent for a moment, and then a twinkle in his § letting her head lie upon his breast, she said, 
eyes betrayed him. ‘‘No, I will not say farewell; you will stay 

“A truce,” said she, holding out her hand. ; with me, Guy.” 

“Suppose we try to be natural for an hour or : Need we say any more? Laura was delighted 
two?” S$ with the result of putting two flirts in a country 

“Suppose we do,” he answered, ‘just to see ; house for a month, and Guy and Fannie did not 
how it would seem, you know?” * quarrel with her for trying the experiment. 
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THE YOUNG PRIEST. 





BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 





I was spending a summer on the Hudson, in} down in solemn grandeur—and the waters swept 
one of the quietest, most secluded spots fants EONS on, sprinkled with sails that shone 
were to be found along the river. Itis years $ against the waves like great white birds floating 
and years ago, 1 was a young man then, and idly down the current. I used to sit and watch 
perhaps the place has much altered, for I have them by the hour in that idle way, which one 
never visited it since that season; but at the 5 insensibly falls into when left much alone, weav- 
time of which I speak, it seemed as much sepa- 3 ing all sorts of improbable fancies, and forming 
rated from the rest of the world, as if the belt $a life for myself in that solitude, peopling it with 
of trees and mountains had been impassable : beings of my own creation, though at times real 
barriers to all creation beyond. $ forms from the dark past would glide in to cast 

at was only a small village, very different from $ their shadows over the present, like unpleasant 
the noisy, bustling towns of the present day, § images, disturbing a happy dream. 

which seém- miniature cities in their restlessness The house which I occupied stood in the out- 
and unhealthy excitements. The very children ; skirts of the town, and commanded a fine view 
that played around the old school-house had a } of the surrounding scenery. It was a quaint, 
subdued way about them, as if the quiet of the ‘rambling old mansion, with pointed gables and 
place restrained even the exuberance of their} moss-covered roof. A row of great elms stood 
youthful spirits. It was the sort of quaint-like } before it, their branches meeting overhead and 
place where one insensibly falls into all sorts of $ making pleasant music through the summer days. 
odd ways, till little insanities and peculiarities $ Within, there was a broad hall, lofty and dark, 
creep over one as thickly as the mosses on the ; many cornered apartments, where the shadows 
roofs of the houses. eahare in a mysterious way, and a strange 

The old tayern had a set of loungers upon its § stillness reigned, which was only breken by the 
stoop, who looked like so many Rip Van Winkles sighing of the trees as the wind swept through 
in the yery middle of a hundred years’ sleep, y ahora brushing the long branches against the 
and a carriage stopping before it was one of roof with a hoarse sound, that chimed in like 
those extraordinary events, which served to ex- $a heavy bass accompaniment to the sorrowful 
cite village curiosity for a week at least. $ melody of the rustling leaves. 

I can scarcely recollect a young face in the The house had been built during, or soon after 
whole village, and as for the middle-aged people, } the Reyolution, and several of the rooms still 
one could not easily fancy that they had ever : contained the heavy carved furniture, which 
been youthful. After the first few weeks, my : had been brought from over the sea. J had it 
appearance ceased to attract much attention, ‘ arranged in all the rooms which I occupied, for 
and I was left to follow the bent of my own in- § its sombre appearance pleased my fancy—each 
clination, having repeatedly refused all inter- ¢ piece looked as if it had a history to tell. 
course, and met any courtesy with a coldness 3 I was quite alone, with no companions but my 
which by no means encouraged a repetition of : books and horse, for a long sojourn in the gayest 
the politeness. $ of all the Continental cities had left me weary 

Probably they set me down as a harmless sort ° and listless, tired of society, and longing for the 
of lunatic, who would not prove a dangerous in- 3 solitude of the woods and mountains. But it is 
habitant, and so I remained unmolested in my $ not of myself that I am to write; I was beguiled 
retreat. The quiet of the place—the absolute : into saying thus much by my description of the 
sleepiness which seemed upon it—was to me its $ sequestered haunt where the summer looked in 
chief charm. ‘The very bell in the church spire $ and found me. 
rung as if it had just been wakened from a deep ; For several weeks I confined myself almost 
slumber, and was startled by its own clamor. $ wholly to the house and grounds, but at length 
The houses stood back from the street, with their $I began to make long excursions on horseback, 
pleasant yards full of shrubs and flowers—the Sto wander among the mountains, or loiter for 
air wee and hazy—the mountains looked hours along the river bank. 
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Many times during my rambles, I met a thin, gor elsewhere—gazing inward with the apathy 
slight man, whose dress betokened his calling— of a settled grief. He remained for some mo- 
I knew him for the priest of the little Catholic ’ ments silently regarding me, his arms crossed 
chapel in the village. We formed no acquaint- : upon his breast, and his form slightly bent in 
ance—I sought none with any—but after a time San attitude usual with him. 
we came to bow when we met, and his eyes would} “I have never seen you here before,” he said, 
rest upon my face with an expression as if he? after a pause, ‘can I claim you as one of the 
were conscious of my suffering, ‘ followers of the church?” 

There was something about him that interested $ «I am no Catholic.” 
me strangely! He had one of those faces which} He did not appear to heed the abruptness of 
sometimes gleam upon you in unexpected places, $ my response. 
which give you a sudden thrill, as if you had} “We often meet, and though not given to court 
known them in some dim-remembered life, or if : the society of strangers, I have many times felt 
not prone to indulge in such idle fancies, at least $ inclined to address you.” 
the feeling that their history has been wild and$ Another person I should at that moment have 
wwentful. He was pale, the ghastly pallor of § answered rudely, but there was something about, 

Iness, yet I always met him in gloom or tem-} him which forbade the theught; a persuasive- 
pest, for, like myself, he seemed impelled abroad ; ness in his voice and language, whose slight 
by the spirit which the contention of the elements § accent betrayed the foreigner, which had a 
evoked. Large eyes of unnatural lustre lighted $ peculiar influence upon me. e 

his features—masses of black hair fell about$ ‘I shall be glad to know you better,” I re- 
them—the lips were compressed as if habituated plied; ‘as a minister I say nothing—you could 
to concealing emotion, and the lithe form moved } not grant me absolution.” 

with a quick, uneven tread, as though each foot- : “God only can do that,” returned he, solemnly ; 
fall crushed some forbidden passion. $ “trust in Him!” 

That man had suffered—I could seo that in $ He linked his arm in mine with a refined cour- 
every look and movement. Through years of < teousness which had nothing of familiarity in it, 
struggle he had gone up to that height, from} and we pessed out of the shadowy church to- 
whence the soul looks calmly down upon the’ gether. Neither of us spoke as we walked down 
past, and writes on the heart that which the 8 the street, but when we came near his dwelling, 
penitent inscribed on the door of her convent he said kindly, 
cell—“Not happy, but content!” “Will you not go in and rest? Your great 

I hardly know how our acquaintance grew ‘house must be lonely this dreary day—come in, 
into daily intercourse, but we were friends be- ST beg.” 
fore either of us were conscious of it. : I am not over yielding at any time, suffering 

One dreary Sabbath, when a drizzling rain}makes me still less compliant, but there wag 
was falling, and the sky wore its dullest, most 8 something in his manner which I could not re- 
leaden hue, I took the path which led to the S sist. I went in and spent the rest of the day 
little church. It was the sort of storm which 3 and the eyening in his parlor. We talked much, 
irked me beyond endurance! A thunder tem-$ on many subjects, and I found my companion s 
pest I loved—a terrible whirlwind would have} man of wonderful knowledge, refined by travel 
had something in unison with my own spirit, {and association with the world. When I ad- 
but that slow rain pattering on the roof I could $ dressed him in Italian, his face lit up with the 
not bear, it fretted me into a frenzy. I sought ‘ glow of pleasure one feels at hearing his native 
the chapel, though I had never entered it; I$ tongue spoken in a far off country, though a 
suppose I was impelled there, for I believe in 3 deeper shade of sadness followed the transi- 
presentiments, and that visit was the beginning $ tory gleam, as if the Tuscan accents had only 
of an intercourse which has left a lasting effect $ awakened sorrowful memories. 
upon my life. 3 How I marveled at the chance which could 

But few worshipers were assembled, and after shave flung him in that humble spot, so far from 
mass was concluded two or three remained, and$ the station that his talent and acquirements 
glided one by one into the confessional, then should have assigned him. He was young, not 
after a little passed out, silent and noiseless, } over thirty-five, yet there was no youth in his 
shadows among shadows. face, and when I looked again, I saw not only 

At length none remained, the priest left his sorrow, but death! Many times a sharp, dry 
seat and walked slowly down the aisle. I was cough interrupted his speech, and a bright red 
standing in the middle—looking neither at him $ burned on his wasted cheek. His past history 
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I could not unravel, but the future of his pil- , terror; the grief in my heart forbade such feel- 
gtimage was easily told, limited to a span! I} ings, they were too weak and puerile for an hour 
knew the autumn leayes would cast their gor- { like that. 
geous pall above his graye—he was dying. 3 Of his early life I already knew something. 
After that visit we met daily either in his $ His father was an Englishman, but his mother 
study or at my house. We walked and rode 4a native of Italy. In that beautiful clime his 
together, we conversed as few ever do, as I never } early years had been passed, then they went for 
shall again with any human being. Years have $a short time to England, but his father died, and 
passed since that summer—I have wandered far } the woman’s heart longed for her purple skies 
— suffered more—built new hopes and seen them } again. She went back to Italy with her child, 
crumble at my feet—but I feel the influence of 3 and spent years in educating him, but just as he 
that man’s presence yet. Sreached manhood she died. On her death-bed 
Though each day revealed something new in she made him promise that he would enter the 
my companion, I felt that even then I did not chureh, would devote his wealth to its aggran- 
really know him; but I discovered that his suf- { dizement, and in the agony of the moment he 
fering was not buried in the past, it was still} consented. This I knew already, but that alone 
with him, strong and undying. 3 could not haye caused such lasting suffering in 
Weeks passed on; the summer deepened and {a mind so disciplined, and a heart so schooled as 
began to wane. The skies purpled to oppressive his. In that hour I learned all. 
gorgeousness, then grew pale—the intense heat: ‘I wish to tell you something of myself, yet 
was over—the hoar frosts pearled the mountain {even now I scareely know where to begin. 
shrubs at early dawn—the forest leayes put on a } Thoughts rush upon me like the whirl of swollen 
glowing ripeness—the great change was coming. { waters, and in this hour all should be calm. I 
Before October was half gone, while the sum- } feel no shame in baring my heart to you, it will 
mer seemed struggling to retain her sovereignty, $ soon be searched, leaf by leaf, by a higher judge, 
the skies spoke beautiful tales, and the river sang Sand whatever my errors may have been, I feel 
and murmured, I knew that the great change } that my remorse has outweighed the sin. 
was indeed at hand. I sat during the watches} ‘I have told you my wayward boyhood, at 
of a silent midnight with the stars looking down S once petted and tyrannized over by my mother, 
on my vigil, pale and cold, as if mocking at $ whose character was full of strange inconsisten- 
human anguish, with the wind dying among the ® cies, and I haye no time to dwell upon its details. 
shrubberies and moaning through the forest, but; ‘I spent my seventeenth summer upon an 
I kept not watch alone—by the Father’s couch estate which we owned, not far from Lucca, and 
watched likewise a stern visitant—death was on {I was entirely without society, as my mother 
one side, and I upon the other. 3 was yisiting a relative in Genoa. That was the 
The last sacrament had been given, and at his } last real summer I have ever known, since then 
own request I sat alone with him that night. $ there has been no sun warm enough to rouse the 
No one thought the end so near, for he could: chilled pulses of my heart, no light clear enough 
still walk about, the old, indomitable will sup-$ to dispel the darkness which had enyeloped my 
porting him to the end; but he knew his fate, ; soul. 
and had that day insisted upon receiving ex: “The estate next ours was owned by a rich 
treme unction, foretelling almost to the hour the ¢ widow, with an only daughter, and she had been 
time of his departure. He lay upon a low couch, 3 sent down there with her governess. There we 
his dressing-gown gathered about him, his hair Swere, two young creatures, thrown into daily 
falling in wavy masses over his damp forehead, $ intercourse with one another, for our families 
and those Jarge eyes telling of the release so} were friends, and I was permitted to visit at the 
pined for. Freely we talked of death, for him § villa as much as I pleased, for Genevra’s governess 
it had no terrors! J read to him from the book ’ was an English woman, and paid little attention 
of devotions which had been his constant com-} to the arbitrary rules which restrict the young 
panion, and when the hours deepened into mid- 3 everywhere upon the continent. 
night, and the wind surged up with a measured: ‘We used to spend days in the old library, at 
wail, mingling strangely with the song of the § the back of the house, with its store of old books, 
waters, the dying man told me of himself. 3 or we would take some favorite volume down into 
His moist, almost pulseless hand was clasped $ the garden, and while the governess sat upon the 
in mine, his breath came in gushes on my cheek, { terrace watching us with her placid smile, read 
his speech was broken and low, and his aspect ‘together under the shadow of the orange trees, 
already that of the grave, but I felt nothing like Sor walk slowly up and down the broad walks, 
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repeating passages from passionate poesies, ) to my heart, and she wept upon my bosom with 
which we understood rather with the heart than} the freedom of a sister—in another moment I 
the intellect. shad rushed from her sight and was soon far 
“‘Genevra was two years younger than I, and ; away, leaving behind me the life which had 
she had retained a childish simplicity of cha-$ been so fair. 
racter longer than is usual with Italian girls. I 3 “T found my mother dying, and in that hour 
cannot describe her to you, it was not so much? she exacted from me a promise to enter the ser- 
her loveliness which rendered her so irresistible, vice of the church. Then I saw my own heart— 
for she looked too frail and shadowy for healthy I loved Genevra! I struggled and prayed, but 
beauty, but there was an inexpressible charm in } in vain. 
her manner, a spell in her low yoice, which had : ‘««Promise,’ groaned my mother, ‘I cannot die 
its power over all who approached her, ‘until this is done. I made a solemn vow for 
“What she was to me I did not pause to think, * you—as you value the peace of my soul, consent.’ 
Iwas too young and too happy to analyze my } “Mad with grief, and unable fully to realize 
own feelings. I never spoke of love to her, but? the horrors of my situation, I gave the fata! 
my looks and manner must have betrayed the ‘ pledge, even swore it upon the crucifix whic 
secret which I did not think of concealing, for I ; the attendant priest was holding to my mother 
was only dimly conscious myself of the reality. lips. As the words escaped me the dying woman 
“T had grow up unlike other young men; I ‘raised herself—her last breath went out in a 
had had few companions, knew nothing of the} blessing upon her child, and she fell dead in my 
world, while books and solitude had made me a ; arms. 
dreamy enthusiast, as they are sure to do the$ ‘When I recovered from the illness which 
young and imaginative. : ensued, my mother was in her grave, I was left 
“We had been two months in that quiet spot, Salone in the world with that promise weighing 
and in those few weeks centered my whole ex- $ like iron upon my soul. I dared not break it— 
istence, all that has come since seems only a ’T could not—my mother’s face haunted me every- 
feverish dream full of pain and unrest. $ where I turned, and the agony of her dying voice 
“T remember so well the last time we sat to- $ rang in my ear. I could have no peace until I 
gether in that garden! ‘The sunset was drawing : had performed my yow, and resolutely I fulfilled 
on, and we had seated ourselves upon a rustic sit. I believed that the suffering was all mine— 
bench out of sight of the house and unremarked } that Genevra loved me only as a brother, and 
by the governess, who was deeply engrossed by { my own misery I could endure. I dared not 
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her book, trust myself to see her again—I sent her no 
““«We have only another month to remain $ message—I hurried from the sight of all my 
here,’ Genevra said, softly. ; friends and dwelt alone with my despair. 
“«Only another month!’ I repeated. «I had ‘Iwas but eighteen when I entered the col- 
forgotten that it was not to last forever.’ 3 lege of the Jesuits at Rome. So young, and life 
““<«But we shall see you again—you will be in shad been so sweet tome! TI was not naturally 
Florence this winter? Sof a religious temperament; I loved the world, 


«Ah, but it will be like visiting you in a its pleasures and allurements. Reared in luxury, 
prison—no more liberty, nothing but restraint ¢I had looked forward to a brilliant future, and 


and ceremony.’ Sit was terrible to find it suddenly shut out from 
“**No, no, you shall come when you like—I ; my sight. It was terrible thus to shroud the 
will have it so.’ beating pulse of youth beneath the austerities 
“*But you will not care to see me; soon you of the cloister. I do not regret il now, I can see 
will go into the world—you will forget me.’ ‘from what those vows have preserved me, but 


“She picked a handful of the white flowers at ; oh, heaven! it was hard to bear. 
our feet and flung them at me in sport, andthen$ «T will not tell you of the struggles of those 
we forgot romance in a childish game, throwing : early months and years! Often and often it ap- 
the blossoms at each other and laughing like } peared impossible for me to endure longer the 
children in our glee : trial, and I would have rushed madly back to 

“Suddenly I heard my name called loudly, : the life wrested from me, but my mother’s form 
and in a moment a servant came up with a letter § seemed to stand between me and the outer world 
—my mother had reached Florence, and if [$I so loved, her cold lips repeated the vow I had 
wished to see her alive I must depart-on the ‘ taken beside her dying bed, and forced me on in 
instant. § the thorny path I found so hard to tread. The 

“What I said I cannot tell; I clasped Genevra ! nights I have passed in my narrow cell, prostrate 
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on the cold pavement, while the Roman moons ‘There I stood like one blinded by a sudden 
poured its light through my grated window and $ excess of light; at length broken words strove 
mocked me with its cold splendor—the long days $ to frame themselves upon my lips, but even in 
when each moment seemed an added pang flung § my ear they sounded uufamiliar and strange, 
jn upon my restive spirit! I wonder now that 13 like the echo of some language only half under- 
did not go mad; I must have done so, had not § ‘stood. Still Genevra did not speak nor move; 
the studies heaped upon me given some refuge § those burning eyes never once wandered from 
from the bewildering chaos of thought which $ my face, and in their depths there was a terrible 
frenzied my soul. S anguish akin to the suffering in my own soul. 
“The time of my novitiate passed at length, } There was no one in the apartment familiar with 
and I took upon myself the vows which must } my appearance, and possibly the attendant did 
fetter me to the grave. I ceased to struggle, a {not remark my emotion, or deemed it only the 
strange quiet came over me, but it was only the 3 effect produced by that suffering face. 
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weakness that succeeds a painful mental conflict, § “They went out and left us together, but even 
not the repose which steals over the heart satis- then the spell did not leaye my senses. Genevra 
fied with its destiny. passed her hand before her eyes as if her sight 


“Four years after I was called to Genoa. I was bewildered, and a flush dyed the pallor of 
had striven and had grown outwardly calm; [Sher face. Words of such wild insanity rushed 
hoped that peace was near—ah, I little knew to my lips, that I grew faint from the effort I 
myself! $made to control myself. I could not endure it, 

«JT was walking one day in the ‘Via Nuosa, * the frenzy in my soul was bearing away all 
when a man, evidently a foreigner, brushed hur- $ power of reflection. I caught that cold hand in 


riedly against me, then as quickly checked him- mine—my face was bending over hers—my eyes 


self— $ frightened her glance from me. 
“You are a priest,’ he said, and when I$ toe ‘Genevra! Genevra!’ I groaned. 
bowed assent, added hastily, ‘a lady, a stranger $ 3 «The words seemed to rouse her; she half rose 


here, has been hurt by a fall from her horse— ; upon the pe my name died upon her lips. 


s 
we fear that she is dying—come to her, for she: ‘‘ ‘No, no,’ she moaned, ‘I cannot—I cannot! 
s 


desires the eonsolations of religion.’ 3 Leave me—go—go!’ 

“I followed him into the court-yard of as “<¢Genevra!’ I repeated; ‘Genevra!’ 
palace near, and passed up the great staircases “T uttered the name with a violence which 
with an oppression at my heart for which I could $ terrified her—something in her white face re- 
not account—I know now that it was one of § stored me to myself. I dashed aside the hand 
those strange presentiments sent to forewarn us ’ which I had taken—shrouded my eyes to shut 
of events that are to affect a whole life, but to} out those features, and rushed from the apart 
which in our blindness we pay no heed. ment in guilty anguish, 

“We passed through many chambers, and at § : ‘What I said to the attendants without I dc 
length entered a darkened room where a group $ not know; when thought and reason came back, 
of frightened attendants were gathered. The}Iwas far away from that old palace where this 
circle divided as I appeared; I saw the low couch § sudden light from my past life had deepened the 
upon which the sufferer lay, and turned full upon § gloom and horror of the present.” 
me was the face—it was Genevra’s. : His voice, which had grown strong from ex- 

‘What passed over me I cannot describe; I ; citement, suddenly broke, and he sank again 
could neither move nor speak, but stood rooted 3 arabor the couch so weak and changed that I 
to the floor. She did not move—the pallid lips ; ‘thought the terrible moment had arrived. I 
were parted—the wild eyes gazed into mine with } wiped the moisture from his forehead, and held 
an eager, frightened stare, but neither spoke nor } an invigorating draught to his lips. My face 
stirred. Then a loathing and a horror crept } ?must have expressed the suffering that I en- 
over me; it was a designed temptation, and 1} dured, for he turned toward me with a smile of 
had been too weak to resist it. I was to look j patient resignation, which was more painful than 
upon her with no common feelings of humanity $ Ben. complaint. I strove to check him when he 
—such dreams belonged to a past existence; ‘would have proceeded, fearful that the agitation 
they could have no part in my present life, into § ‘would only shorten the hours left, but there was 
which I had brought only the remembrance of $a power upon his soul which he could not resist; 
past joys that haunted me like ghosts—a crushed { when the passing weakness which followed that 
and broken heart unworthy to be cast upon the : spasm of pain had passed, he raised himself upon 
shrine where they had forced me to offer it. ‘the pillows and went on with his history. 
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“Another year dragged by, and J was in a {sin which lay like a cloud upon my soul. Each 
city of France. How those twelve months passed ‘ in his turn went away relieved and quieted, 
I do not know, it was one struggle against the § leaving me in the gloom of the chamber. 
bondage of my vows. I think Iwas mad fora: ‘Suddenly a step drew near—it thrilled along 
season, or I could not lie so calmly here! That every nerve as if it had fallen upon my heart. 
name, Genevra, rang in my ear as if unscen lips § ’ With the first sound of that face [ knew the 
took delight in repeating it; turn where I might § ; speaker—oh, God! forgive the thrill of guilty 
that face haunted me. At mass or prayer, in 3 pleasure—it was Genevra! The words of her 
my lonely room and in the crowded street, those § confession fell distinctly on my ear, and have 
features rose before me and blotted out all con-$ never since left my memory. I could repeat 
sciousness of the reality. I could find no relief, ‘them, but even now I dare not trust myself. She 
I dared not seek confession, for I knew that I$ told of her sufferings, her remorse, she loved 
could find no absolution for a sin like mine. $ where love was forbidden, and I, I was the ob- 

“At length I was taken ill, but with no phy-$ : ject! TI heard it, from her own lips, I heard the 
sical malady; incessant struggles had worn out $ avowal which proved her mine. Oh, I was mad, 
all strength, and I lay upon my bed consumed § s help me to believe it! I uttered a cry; at the 
with a fever which had no name, but which § sound of my voice I heard a moan, a heavy fall, 
seemed burning my very heart to ashes. Death $ and I knew that she nad fainted. 
was near me, but he brought neither healing nor “T burst open the door and saw Geneyra lying 
resignation; I prayed madly for release, any § $ motionless upon the ground, overpowered by an- 
torture would have been preferable to that which $ : guish and surprise. I caught her in my arms 
I had so long endured. But youth and suffering Sin the fr enzy of the moment, clasped her to my 
were too strong for death; once more I rose fond: s heart, uttering her name in wild entreaty. She 
my couch and went forth to the solemn duties $ ; revived, she knew me! Ifer head sank upon my 
which it was mockery for me to perform, and 3 \ bosom, my kisses fell hot and fevered upon her 
which I loathed and abhorred because they made $ lips. Madly I spoke, revealing all, and she lis- 
me a slave. ‘tened, silenced and entranced by my voice. 

“T told you that Iwas in a French city. I \ Whither passion’s whirl might. have hurried me 
had been sent thither to decide some ecclesias- $I will not think, but God’s angels sayed us both! 
tical difficulty, for, hypocrite that I was, they : Even as I clasped her in a closer embrace a peal 
believed me a faithful son of the holy church, $ of thunder shook the building to its very foun- 
and I was fast going on toward a lofty station § dations, and a sudden storm beat in its fury 
among its chosen disciples. against the casement. The lightning streamed 

‘One evening a priest of the chapel connected } in, illuminating the apartment with its lurid 
with the monastery at which I was visiting, re-$ flame, and seeming to encircle us with its fiery 
quested me to take his place in the confessional, } tongue. That fearful scene brought reason back; 
being called thence by business connected with i Geneyra pushed me from her, for the most har- 
his profession. I consented—it was not in my} dened heart would have trembled amid that 
power to refuse—but how I shrunk from myself ; strange strife of the elements, and there we 
and the sacrilege I was committing! How could ;} stood humbled, wretched, but penitent. 

I grant absolution to the poor sinner, I, who was} ‘‘EHach fled, anxious only to escape from the 
sunk in a depth of guilt, from which the most ; sight of the other! I am thirty-five now, and 
hardened would have recoiled with terror! ; since that time we have never met. Iam dying, 

“T took my seat in the confessional, which ; but that love will outlive life, it will go with me 
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was separated from the church by a wide, gloomy $ into eternity; but through suffering and repent- 
corridor. It was already sunset, and the room : ance it has become purified and holy. 
was dim with the shadows of the coming night. “Once, since I came to America, only a year 
At intervals broken strains from the organ broke : ago I saw a man connected with Genevra’s family, 
in from the church, mournful and faint as a ; so I know that she is near. My spirit will seek 
funeral hymn, dying away among the arches $ hers, for I feel that she is still living; at least T 
with a quiver of pain and anguish like that of a : may watch and guard her, and hereafter we shall 
human voice. } learn why we have been thus sorely tried.” 
‘One after another, came sin-laden penitents,: He fell back on the bed faint, dying, as if 
kneeling in their humility to receive consolation § : strength had only been given to finish that 
and benedictions from me. Howl shuddered at ' 3 mournful tale. His breath came in quick, pain- 
the contrast between the petty failings, for which $ ful struggles. 
they sought to make reparation, and the great} “Pray, pray,” he murmured, ‘T go!” 
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I seized the book of devotions, and by the 
night lamp began to read. The dawn was strug- 
gling up faint and grey, it peered in through the 
curtains, and fell round that wasted form like 
the folds of a shroud. 

Suddenly there was a step in the hall; the 
sufferer raised himself, light came to his eye, 
color to his cheek. “T can bear all now,” the woman said, tear- 

‘‘Her step—heaven is merciful!” less and calm; ‘‘I knew heaven would not be so 

A woman entered softly as a shadow, and sank § cruel—you could not die till I had seen you.” 
upon her knees by the bed. She bent over him and whispered tender, 

‘I knew it,” she cried, ‘I was bid to come $ soothing words—then their voices joined in a 
by a power I had no strength to resist; and lam’ prayer. Once more his lips repeated her name, 
here. Speak to me—only once—it is all Task!” ‘¢Genevra—heayen!” 

His eyes were fixed on hers—that yoice might There was a faint struggle, a heavy breath, 
have roused the dead! He threw up his arms $then he laid his head back upon her bosom and 
with a motion her heart was quick to under- died there. 
stand. She laid his head upon her breast and 3 When the morning broke still and bright, 
pressed a kiss upon his forehead. $ neither moved—I was powerless. The woman 

‘*Genevra,”’ he murmured; ‘‘Genevra.” Srose at length, laid the head down, smoothed 

“I knew that in this hour I might see you! $ back the glossy hair, then with a whispered 
Speak to me, Giulio, tell me that I have not $ prayer and a lingering look passed out of the 
come too late.” $ chamber of death. 











“Too late! No, no, for now I may look upon 
you—listen to your voice—there can be no sin 
now.” 

He struggled for strength, and a strange power 
came back to his frame, it seemed as if merciful 
angels had taken pity upon those long-suffering 
ones and prolonged that meeting. 
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SUMMER’S FLIGHT. 





BY MISS HELEN A. BROWNE. 


You have passed away, glad Summer, 
You have left these haunts of ours, 
Stealing out without a murmur 
With your sunshine and your flow’rs. 
You have sung your farewell vespers, 
In the woods and on the hill— 
Where the red, field clover whispers, 
Where the woodman’s ax is still. 


We have watched you growing slimmer 
In your sunshine day by day, 
Through the moonlight’s gleam and glimmer 
We have seen you fade away. 
Now, the woods are turning yellow— 
Now, the winds have hoarser grown, 
In the sunshine still and mellow 
Crimson leayes are floating down. 


Fairest flowers have long since faded, 
Bursting rose and dewy cup— 
In the woodlands cool and shaded 
They have shut their petals up. 
Brightest birds that used to cheer us, 
With their songs in vernal hours 
Flitting on the branches near us, 
Too, have vanished with the flowers. 


We have tracked you thro’ the meadows, 
We have tracked you on the plain, 
In the forests filled with shadows, 
We have found you young again. 
But you’ve passed away, glad Summer, 
With your sunshine and your flowers, 
Stealing out without a murmur 
From these pleasant haunts of ours. 
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THEH SUMMER’S GONE! 





BY MRS. HARRIET B. BARBER. 





Ts Summer’s gone with its leaves and flowers, 
With its sunny skies, and its melting showers— 
With its light and shade, with its music air, 

With its butterfly things, and its rainbows fair— 
With its fioating clouds, and its gamboling breeze, 
That so playfully danced ’mid the forest trees— 
With its gardens bright, and whispering grove, 
That from morn till night told tales of love— 
With its humdrum air and its noisy song— 

The Summer’s gone! Oh! the Summer’s gone! 


The Summer’s gone, with its poet dreams— 

With its brightest hopes, and its fairest scenes, 
And with its pure spirits of light and love 

Have winged their way to the climes above, 

Yet I know there are flowers forever in bloom 

In their homes of glory beyond the tomb— 

And one blissful season eternally reigns— 

And all that is bright forever remains— 

But ours transiently pass, like blossom half blown, 
The Summer's gone! Oh! the Summer’s gonel 
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BY ELLEN ASHTON. 





“TI want you to subscribe for ‘Peterson’s 3 broidered from a design in ‘Peterson,’ two years 
Magazine,’ for next year,” said Helen Stanhope 3 ago, before you joined the club.” 
to Mrs. Lacy. ‘There is but one more name$ ‘‘Ihadn’t thought of all this. Ido believe you 
necded to complete the club.” Sare right, and that, if I don’t join the club, 1 
“T don’t know,” replied Mrs. Lacy, hesitat- § : shall lose more than I’ll save. But here comes 
§ Mr. Lacy, I'll leave it to him.” 
“Tam willing to leave it to Mr, Lacy. He is 
“Like it? To be sure I do; but—but I can’t 3a sensible man, and I know he’ll decide for 
afford it.” ‘Peterson,’ if the case is fairly laid before 
This was said a year ago, when everybody was } him.” 
talking about “hard times;” and Mrs. Lacy, like ’ Mr. Lacy verified Miss Stanhope’s words. 
a good wife, thought that if she could economize, } When the conyersation had been rehearsed, he 


ingly. 
“You took it this year. Don’t you like it?” 


rrr. 


it might make her husband less anxious-look- 
ing. 

“‘Can’t afford it?” was Helen’s reply. ‘You 
should say you can’t afford to do without it.” 


; 

nid 

“el believe Miss Stanhope is right, my dear. 
3 But you can soon determine it. Suppose you 
$ keep an account, during next year, of the chil- 


“Tt is cheap, I know,” was thesad reply. ‘I § dren’s dresses you make at home, from patterns 
have taken several magazines, but never got as $ in ‘Peterson,’ and of the other things you can 
much before for my money. But I really think § get up, at odd hours, from designs from the same 
I must try and do without it next year.” And $ source, counting everything that you would not 
she sighed. : have to buy, and this time next fall, when Miss 

“I yespect your motives,” answered her $ * Stanhope comes around again with her clubs, 
visitor, stoutly; ‘‘but, I believe, that instead of § ‘show her and me the result. Mind, I put it on 
saving money by not subscribing, you will actu- s this ground, not because I wouldn’t make you a 
ally lose. I say nothing of the stories and { present of ‘Peterson,’ even if it was less useful, 
novelets which are promised, or of the beautiful § ‘but to satisfy your kind heart that there is no 
mezzotints and other engravings; for if the § $ saving in giving up your pet magazine. Why, 
magazine contained nothing else, it might, per- my dear, I’d take ‘Peterson,’ even if you didn’t, 
haps, be properly cut off, when people are econo- § $ to see how happy you are, every month, when I 
mizing. But ‘Peterson,’ my dear Mrs. Lacy, is § S bring it home from the post-office.” 
something more than a luxury: it is a necessity. A year passed. Last month, Miss Stanhope, 
Up here, in the country, we should know nothing who always begins in time to get up clubs, called, 


about the fashions, if it wasn’t for ‘Peterson;’ § 
and a miliner, or store-keeper, might put off on 
us styles that were quite out of date. You 
have children, too; how do you expect to make 


up their clothes, if you don’t take ‘Peterson?’ ; 


for one of the merits of my favorite magazine is 
its variety of patterns for children’s dresses, 
which are often, also, accompanied by diagrams 
to cut them by. Then, consider the crochet, em- 
breadery, and other designs for the work-table. 
I have calew.ated that I have made, during the } 
last year, at odd hours, articles from these pat- 3 
terns, which, otherwise, would have had to lay, 
enough to pay for the magazine five times over. 
And Mary Ornell has made even more: that 
beautiful muslin dress, which you admired so 
much, and asked me where I bought it, was em- 


in her annual round, on Mrs. Lacy. The hus- 
$ band happened to be in, and divining the cause 
‘of their visitor’s appearance, he called out glee- 
§ fully, 
“Just in time, Miss Stanhope. Mrs. Lacy 
sand Iwere talking about ‘Peterson,’ only last 
‘night, and recalling our conversation of a year 
‘ago. Mrs. Lacy has kept the account she pro- 
smised. Tell her what it is, my dear.” 
: “Tm fifteen dollars better off, I make it, than 
Sif I hadn’t taken the magazine,” said Mrs. Lacy, 
looking kindly at her husband, and with a little 
embarrassment at Miss Stanhope. 

“No say nothing of the excellent eumer the 

reading and engravings have kept her in,” put 
in the husband, cheerily, ‘nor of the half a 


dozen, or more, of first-rate puddings, real new 
415 
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dishes, which she compounded for me from the 
original receipts. Dye made up my mind, Miss 
Stanhope, not only to have Mrs. Lacy subscribe, 
but to take a copy, in my own name, and send % 
it to my good old mother: she’d thank me in her 
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heart to quite ten times the worth of the maga- 
zine, for that cook-book, alone, which it is to 
contain next year,” 

Every story has a moral. That of this ‘‘oure 
true tale,” cannot be mistaken. 
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IN THE CROWD. 





BY ANNE L. MUZZEY. 





TurovuGH the wild rush, and beat 
Of human hearts, I heard 
A thrilling voice, whose sweet, 
Despairing accents stirred 
My soul to prayer and tvars! 
Poor heart! 
Alas! I know its fears; 
For in this changing life 
Are times, when all the air 
Seems dark with evil wings; 
And woe, and shame, and strife, 
And all unholy things 
Shadow us everywhere; 
Weak heart! 
Tossing upon the tide, 
The rushing, restless tide 
Of destiny, 
Like a frail, helpless barque, 
Wailing through the still dark, 
Mournfully, mournfully! 


I shall grow wild—wild; 
Father in Heaven, 
Pity thy erring child! 


Cold, sullen, and grey, 
Floweth life’s river, 
Away, away, 
Into death’s solemn sea, 
God’s “forever,” 
Oh! ah me! 
Tm reeling madly on 
Through clouds, and storm, and night, 
On, on, on; 
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When will the morning dawn? 
When will the skies be light? 
Tt is so dark and cold; 
Your white wings over me 
Tenderly, tenderly— 
Pity me! Plead for me! 


Oh! I am wild—wild; 
God of the weary hearted 
Come to thy child. 


What do I hear? 
Is it the yoice of Him 
Who maketh clear 
Things that are strange and dim? 
On, on, on, 
Through mist, and gloom, to light; 
Through hate, to love; through strifo, 
To peace; through wrong to right; 
Through death to endless life! 
On, on, on. 
Heart! oh, faint not so, 
Courage, courage, hands; 
Teardrops do not flow, 
God commands! 


There is a port of peace— 
There is a country where 
The Summers neyer cease!— 
Tempest entereth there, 
Never, never! 
Anchored upon that shore, 
Our souls shall strive no more, 
Forever, forever! 
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NIGHT-FALL. 





BY LOTTIE LINWOOD. 





WHEN the whispering dews of evening 
Lay their pearls upon the flowers, 

And the shadows gather darkly 
O’er this glowing world of ours, 

And day’s earnest toil has ended, 
Every care hath fled away; 

Then the thought of thee comes blended 
With the still, departing day. 

Then I know that peace has folded 
Her soft wings around my heart, 

Hushing all its restless longings, 
Bidding every foe depart. 

And thine image, like the moonlight, 
Stealing through the shady grove, 
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Comes to light the inner darkness 
With its whisperings of love; 
And altho’ I know, beloved, 

That thy dream of life is o’er, 
That thy feet will walk with angels, 
And will walk with me no more; 

Yet forever in the night-fall 
T can feel thy presence near, 
And a yoice—thine own—e’er whispers 
That I still am very dear, 
Never till the shroud is folded 
On the heart that beats for thee, 
Will the night-fall on the flowers 
Come without thy memory. 
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BY MRS. ANN 8. STEPHENS. 





{Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1858, by Mrs. Ann S$, Stephens, in the Clerk’s Office of the District Court 
of the United States, for the Southern District of New York.] . 


CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 356, 


CHAPTER IX. §the people, the more because of the profound 
Tue trees were leafless, and snow lay thick on $ silence which had reigned regarding her, since 
the ground, when Barbara Stafford was brought } the first week after she was placed in the prison 
from the prison where she had been kept in close {at Boston. It was said, that, during the first 
captivity, and presented for trial in the North three days of her incarceration, she had been 
Church. A court, for the trial for witcheraft, } visited by Goy. Phipps, who, urged by the soli- 
was considered somewhat in the light of an eccle- $ citations of his young secretary, had consented 
siastical tribunal, and thus the sacred edifices of to see her. But the interview had been brief and 
Boston and Salem were frequently used in such { unsatisfactory. When apprised of his coming, 
cases. But this was the first legal assemblage} the lady had protested, and by every means in 
that had ever entered the North Church, for the } her power sought to avoid the visit; but young 
governor’s attendance and membership there} Lovel hoped to gain her a powerful friend by 
gave it a prestige over all other places of wor- : persistence, and overcome by his persuasion she 
ship. Besides, it had of late been, as it were, 3 submitted. 
doubly consecrated, by tho baptism of the chief Her dungeon was badly lighted, and Barbara 
magistrate in the very plenitude of his power; Sat in the darkest corner, with her face bowed 
and for common witches, such as had been tried, § and her form mufiled in a large shawl. She 
hung and drowned, by dozens during the year, lifted her eyes as the governor approached, and 
the place would haye been considered far too} he felt their glance coming out ftom the dark- 
holy. ness without really meeting it with his eyes. 
But Barbara Stafford was no common offender. } The thrill, that ran through his form, warned 
She had been a guest in Gov. Phipps’ mansion. Shim of the diabolical power, which the woman 
The people of Boston had seen her seated, side was said to possess, and it was with a solemn 
by side, with Lady Phipps in the state car- {reserve that he drew near her. 
riage, with servitors and halberts right and{ She neither spoke nor moved, but her form 
left; and it was known far and wide that she} shrunk together, and her garments began to 
had come to the country in a strange ship, ‘ tremble, as if she were suffering from cold. He 
heaved up, as it were, from the depths of a} spoke to her, but she did not answer. He stooped 
raging storm, that the elements had battled $ down to address her, and the shivering fit came 
against her and overwhelmed her in the deep, ; on again. His stern heart was filled with conn 
wrecking the boat in which she strove to reach § passion, and yet she had not spoken a word. 
the shore, and swallowing her in whirlpools, } gush of strange tenderness swelled his breast, 
lashed into fury on the brink of the deep. $ and he turned away, with dew in his eyes—such 
From all this peril, it was known that the } dew as had not sparkled there in twenty years. 
arms of Samuel Parris, the minister of Salem, He went back and bent over her; the velvet 
had received her—the studious, holy man of {of his cloak swept her lap, his breath almost 
books and prayer, who had saved her life, was § stirred her hair. 
now ready to stand forward as her chief accuser. $ She gave him one'wild look, and dropped her 
Many remembered that her garments had been : head again, while, with her two hands, she 
of a texture more rich than those of the gover-$ grasped a fold of her ¢ ek, and pressed it to 
nor’s lady, while those who had been present at Sher lips. The hands fell to her knees, the cloak 
the baptism of Sir William Phipps, were im- : swayed back to its natural folds, and he was all 
pressed by the grandeur of her countenance, unconscious of the movement; for in his earnest- 
and the almost unearthly stateliness with which { ness, and compelled by a power that endowed 
she had glided through the throng of worshipers. : him with momentary eloquence, he was vl 
All these things made a great impression on 3 with her to give her true name and ao 
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order that he and those who wished her well, ) powerful, for that profound faith in witcheraft, 
might find some means of defence when shes which influenced many of the clergy and judges 
should be brought to trial. Sof this land; men, who should have stood be- 
She heard him, like one in a dream—a sweet, § tween the superstition of ignorance, but rather 
wild dream—for her lips parted with a heavenly {gave it the force of their superior intelligence 
smile, and she held her breath, as if it had been §and such dignity as sprang from position. The 
a delicious perfume, which she would not permit commotion, which this subject had created in 
to escape her lips. A shiver still ran through 3 his government; the solemn trials held upon 
her frame, but no longer as an expression of helpless old men and women; the blood and 
pain: it was like the exquisite tremor which : terror that had followed, had already filled his 
the south wind gives to a thicket of roses. ‘mind with misgiving; and though, for a season, 
She could not have spoken, had the whole} he was borne forward by the public clamor, and 
world depended on her voice; so his pleading}had in his own experience no strong proof 
was all in vain. Had she uttered a sound, it} against the phenomena produced in confirma- 
would have been a cry of wild thanksgiving. : tion of witchcraft, he had never entered heartily 
Hiad she moved, it would have been to throw ¢ into the persecutions of the courts. Nor had he 
herself at his feet. She did move, and half rose 3 risen up against them, because in his own soul 
from the wooden bench on which she was seated, ‘there was doubt and misgiving. Barbara Staf- 
Saw young Loyel at the door and fell back again, : ford had not spoken a word in his presence, yet 
shrouding her face in the shawl and murmuring Sher silence and the very atmosphere of truth 
prayers of entreaty and gratitude, that she had $ that surrounded her, had affected him deeply; 
escaped some great peril. The shawl muftled ; and he began to doubt more than ever if this 
her voice, but the governor saw that she was ‘ great excitement of the day might not merge in 
praying, and retreated toward the door. § persecutions; if the pure and the good might not 
“Tell her to think of what I have said—to ; possibly suffer with those given over to the 
send me any information—I will not ask it to $ prince of darkness. But when Sir William re- 
be a confession—on which she may found a de-$ turned home, he found Samuel Parris, his old 
fence before the judges,” he said, addressing § patron and early preceptor, waiting for him. 
young Lovel, “‘she is frightened by my presence § The good man had taken his staff and walked 
and has no power to speak; persuade her to con- ; all the way from Salem, to seek counsel and 
fide in you, Norman. Surely, as the Lord liveth, § consolation of his powerful friend. 
this woman has some great power, but not of} Between these two men was a tie, which no 
evil. Those who visited Peter in his prison, 3 one could fathom—a tie stronger than that which 
must have felt as I do now.” $ could have bound master and pupil, or benefactor 
“Hear how she sobs!” said the young man, {and protege. Phipps had sprung from a poor, 
deeply moved, ‘‘oh! your excellency, go back; ; apprentice boy, to be the richest and most power- 
her heart is softened; she may speak to you ‘ful man in New England. He had won a title 
now; I never saw her weep so passionately be- \ and wealth from the mother government, by his 
fore.” ‘indomitable energies, while Samuel Parris had 
‘‘No,” said the governor, gently, “I will not ; dreamed his life away, under the roof where the 
force myself upon her grief. Give her time for $ embryo great man had taken his first charity 
thought, and opportunities for prayer. The devil $ lesson. But though one was a man of thought, 
had power over the holy one forty days and forty ‘and the other of progress, no distance of time 
nights. It may be that this poor lady is going nor station could separate them. So, full of his 
through a like probation, and she may come § terrible sorrow, the old minister came to his 
forth with the radiance of an angel, at last.” 2 friend’s house, asking for sympathy and craving 
“She is an angel,” answered Lovel, with ten-Shelp. Gov. Phipps was in the prime of life, a 
der enthusiasm. ‘Oh! if she could but be man of noble presence, strong in intellect and in 
brought to confide in you.” $ power. Parris was old and bowed to the earth 
‘We can at least delay the trial, and give her } with trouble; the white locks floated thinly over 
time,” said the governor. ‘Perhaps this scourge his temples, his black eyes were sharp and wild 
of the Evil One may pass away without reaching $ with protracted anguish. But the two met 
her, if she is protected till the power has reached ‘kindly, as they had done years before. The 
its climax.” ‘ strong man forgot his successful ambition, and 
The governor went away, after saying this, a ithe state to which it had led. With the feeble 
thoughtful and saddened man. His intellect was $ old minister he was an apprentice boy again. 
too clear, and his strength of character too! They sat down together, and the old man told 
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his sorrow, with the simple truth so natural to ) like that, to bring the terrible hunt after human 
his character. When he described the condition life into repute again. 

of his child, and asserted his solemn conviction § Inside and out, the meeting-house was beset 
that it was the work of sorcery, and that Bar-$ with a breathless throng. The windows were 
bara Stafford, the woman who had seemed at 3 open, though the air was sharp and full of frost, 
first like an angel of light, had wrought this? that the curious crowd, which trampled down 
fiend’s work in his household, Phipps began to $ the snow without, might get a glimpse of that 
look upon his feelings toward the prisoner as a $ pale face like the rest. The forest, out of whose 
snare of Satan, from which he must free himself ; bosom the city of Boston had been cut, swept 
only with fasting and penitence. For how could Q down close to the building, and the crowd ex- 
he doubt the word of that good old man, or feel : tended into its margin. It was observed that a 
anything but holy indignation against the person } few Indians mingled with the people in this 
who had, by satanic power, disturbed the beau- $ direction, and that others were occasionally seen 
tiful character of his favorite Elizabeth Parris? $ moving among the naked trees farther up the 

From that time, he began to look upon the in- $ woods, where a hemlock hollow broke off the 
terest which young Lovel manfested in the pri- $ view. 
soner, as a proof of her pernicious influence, and 3 When the trial commenced, and the prose- 
rebuked the young man sternly when he sought cuting attorney was about opening his case, 
to arouse kindly feelings in her behalf once more. $ drawing all eyes to the meeting-house, and the 

Thus weeks and months went by, leaving Bar- 3 proceedings within, a train of savages came 
bara Stafford in miserable solitude, till the frost $ gliding out of these hemlock shadows, and min- 
crept over the forest, and the white snow fell} gling imperceptibly with the crowd, through 
like a winding sheet, then they brought her forth ; which they moved, like a brook stirring the long 
for trial. ‘grass of a meadow. It was a common thing for 
$ friendly Indians to mix in such crowds, and no 

CHAPTER X. ® one observed that a sort of military precision 

Tux trial was one which filled the community 3 marked their movements, even while penetrating 
with a certain sense of awe. It was no old’ the multitude, and that they dropped into line, 
woman, brought up in their midst, whose very ; after entering the meeting-house, forming a cor- 
ignorance was beset and urged in judgment } don from the platform, on which the judges sat, 
against her; but a brave, beautiful lady, full} to the front entrance doors. Had these savages 
of life, and bright with intellect, whose very : been in full costume, their number might haye 
presence as she walked up those aisles, with a$ seemed formidable enough to excite some anx- 
forest of halberts bristling around her, made the $ iety; but they had no war-paint, and came after 
proudest of her judges hold his breath. She ; the fashion of a friendly nation, with blankets 
sat down upon a bench placed near the pulpit, {to keep them from the cold, and a movement go 
within sight of the communion-table which was } quiet that their very presence was unobserved. 
surrounded by her judges, for whom a Bary At their head, and walking so far in advance, 
form had been built, lifting them in sight of the sthat no one but a keen observer would haye 
people. She was yery pale, and her eyes had ; guessed him of the party, came a young man, 
a weary look inexpressibly touching, but there jhandsomely garbed after the fashion of the 
was neither timidity, nor wnconcern in her ap- 3 times, as & person of condition might be, and 
pearance; she scemed quiet as a lamb, but weary : with a certain air of self-centred ease, that 
too, like one who had been driven a long way, } would have distinguished him in any place but 
and through rough places, to be slaughtered at ¢ that, where the general attention was fixed on 
last. $ one point. 

The meeting-house was crowded. The square $ He was a young man of wonderful presence, 
pews, the galleries and staircases, were groaning $ dark like a Spaniard, with quick, brilliant eyes, 
under a weight of human life. Men crowded 3 and features finely chiseled, but bold in the out- 
upon each other, like hounds on the scent, only $line, manly, and yet delicate. His mouth had 
to obtain a glimpse of the beautiful witch, or to $a beautiful power of expression, and his fore- 
catch a tone of her voice, like sportsmen who $ head was like dusky marble, cut when the artist 
had brought down a splendid bird in the search S was thinking of war and tempest. This man 
after common game, the rabble gloried in the} had made his way close up to the platform, 
queenliness and grace of its victim. It had be- : where the judges were seated, and listened with 
come tired of hanging withered old crones on ‘ keen attention to the proceedings. 
the witch gallows, and wanted exactly a creature’ When the prosecuting counsel had opened his 
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case, and was about to call witnesses for the ; the pase of the hills, and into the waves. They 
crown, Samuel Parris stood forth. The old man ; saw the boat strike, saw it crushed into atoms, 
was agitated, but firm in his sense of right. Its Sand saw the woman weltering in a whirlpool of 
was seldom that a witness of so much dignity 3 S waters. The two, he and the young man, rushed _ 
appeared upon a trial like that, for usually the } into the waves, breasted them, battled with them 
accusers, like their victims, were persons of low § Slike lions. A wild strength came to his arms, a 
position and small attainments. The wisdom $ } supernatural power, that neither belonged to his 
and pity of the crowd rose up in array against ; feeble organization, nor his age. From that 
one helpless woman. $time, no doubt, the Evil One possessed him 
Samuel Parris required no questioning. He How he tore the woman from the waves, that 
told his story with brief earnestness, uncon- } had engulphed her, he never knew; for the youth 
sciously drawing conclusions from the facts he 3 was hurled upon the shore, cold and dead, grasp- 
related, fatal to the prisoner, but with a solemn $ ing the woman’s garments. 
conviction of their truth. «The youth was dead, he could solemnly tes- 
“Did he recognize the prisoner at the bar?” : tify to that, for he felt his pulse, and kept one 
}ewas asked. ‘Yes! he had known her some ; hand long over his heart to feel for life, but there 
nonths; it had seemed to him from the first that : was neither breath nor pulse, Lazarus, in his 
she must have been familiar to him years ago; § tomb, was not more lifeless when the Saviour 
that was doubtless one of her delusions; but this} looked upon him. The youth was dead. But 
feeling had led him to think of her more, and $ when the woman arose from the sand, with her 
extend hospitalities which had conducted him ¢ hair dropping salt rain, and her lips purple with 
and his family into a deadly snare.” S cold, she saw him lying there, prone at her side, 
‘Where had he seen her first?” Sand gathered him to her bosom with a strange 
“In the midst of a terrible storm, which the ; gleam of the face; gathered him to her bosom, 
inhabitants of Boston might well remember; $ and pressed those quivering lips down upon his 
when the shores were lashed and trampled down $ forehead and his marble mouth—those kisses, 
by the tempest, where the waves rioted and tore ¢ the unearthly warmth of her eyes, brought him 
against each other like mad animals, and toward $ j to life. She had purchased immortality of the 
the sea all was one turmoil of wind and waters $ 3 ‘ Evil One, and gave part of it to him. This was 
and black, angry clouds. $ the one great act of sorcery that he had witnessed, 
‘That woman’s influence must have been in- : and to which he now bore testimony before the 
fernal in its power, for in the midst of this storm $ most high God after that, the woman had ob- 
he had been impelled forth to the heights—he, : tained an unbounded power over the youth; he 
a feeble old man, urged forward by a premoni- 3 had manifested an uncontrollable desire for her 
tion, that, in the black turmoil of the tempest, $ company—had neglected his old friends and the 
he would find something waited for all his life. } most binding attachments—body and soul he had 
He went with his garments in the wind, and the § become the serf of her diabolical power.” 
cold rain beating, against his temples—went, § Here Samuel Parris paused. The perspiration 
and saw, in the midst of the storm, a great ship } Srose in great drops to his forehead, his hands 
heaving shoreward, with the vast clouds falling : shook as he wiped the moisture away. 
around her, lurid and luminous with a red sun- : ‘And is this all you have to say?’ demanded 
set, in the iteise of which stood that woman—the $ the judge, while the vast audience broke the 
prisoner. As he watched, a young man stood ’ silence, by hoarse murmurs, that stole through 
by his side, even Norman Lovel, the youth who ; the windows, and grew louder as the people out- 
was but now whispering to the woman; and the ; side took them up. ‘‘Is this all?” 
young man confessed there, in the whirl of the § “No,” said the old man, and the white hair 
wind, that he too had been impelled to seek the $ rose slowly from his temples, while shadows 
heights, and look for some great good, which gathered about his mouth, ‘‘I, too, was in the 
was to come to him up from the stormy sea. Shands of this woman of Endor. I, the servant 
“They saw the ship in company. The woman of the Lord, who have broken the holy bread to 
upon its deck, the billows and looming clouds $ God’s people for more than fifty years. Here, 
fringed for a moment by the sunset. They saw 4 in this consecrated building, while I stood with 
the woman come down the side of the vessel, s the sacred wine in my hands, after that just man, 
where it rocked and plunged like a desert horse $ William Phipps, had drank of it in baptism, 
in the lasso; saw her put off in a small boat, § this woman appeared to me, standing in the very 
amid the boiling waves; saw the boat leap and § $spot where he had stood, appeared to me as an 
reel toward the land; ee down together to 3 § angel of light, for her eyes shone like stars, and 
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a smile full of tender humility beamed on her y sion followed, and she was like a babe, or a slave, 
face—with those eyes, with that smile, and with . in the woman’s presence. She spoke of the time 
a voice that might have dropped from the golden ; when Barbara came to the parsonage at Salem, 
harps to which cherubs sing. She won me into ; of the strange effect it had upon Abby Williams, 
a great sacrilege.” : and the more terrible results on herself. Then 
Again the minister wiped his brow; the judge} she said the presence of this woman became @ 
grew pale, and leaned forward breathlessly. } torture. When she spoke, a knife pierced hex 
The audience was still as death; you could hear i heart; when she smiled, lurid fire seemed creep- 
the shivering of the naked tree boughs afar off $ing over her brain. At last, her entire being 
in the forest, but nothing nearer. was given up to the sorceress, whose power filled 
Amid this appalling hush, Barbara Stafford 8 her room with strange shapes, that tormented 
lifted her face to the wilness, and a faint, pity- $ : the sleep from her eyes, and all peace from her 
ing smile lay like a shadow on her lips. She’ ‘heart. She was better now. The prayers of 
seemed about to speak, but the judge lifted his ; her christian father had emancipated her; but 
hand, the judges might see by her pale face, oa thin 
“A great sacrilege, brother Parris!” ; hands, how fatally the curse had fastened on 
The minister cast a pleading look upon the ; her life. 


judges at the bar and his brethren of the min-$ ‘This was the evidence of Elizabeth Parris. 


8 
istry, as if beseeching forbearance. : ; She laid all the pains of her jealous heart open 
“Yes! a great sacrilege, for, as I stood, with § § to the judges, and in the natural agony of dis- 
the unleavened bread before me and the sacred } turbed love, they read only the power of witch- 
wine in my hand—stood alone in this holy build- § Seraft. Kept in silence by the exquisite delicacy 
ing, for all else had departed—this person, Bar- § which made her susceptible to so much suffering, 
para Stafford, by those sweet wiles which I speak § $she did not mention Norman Loyel in her eyi- 
of, won me to give the wine to her, that she § dence; thus, all clue to the origin of her suffer- 
might taste it; and so beguiled of the devil, I: ing was concealed. 
broke with her of the bread, which isa symbol? When her evidence was complete, Elizabeth 
of the body of Christ. This, brethren, was my 3 fainted, and was borne from the court in the 
sin—I was beset of the dark one and fell!” Sarms of Norman Loyel, who, touched by her 
A groan broke from the diyines that heard the 3 gentleness and her innocent confession, sprang 
confession. The judge bent his forehead to the $ forward to save her from falling. 
palm of his hand, shading the pallor of his fea-} Now Governor Phipps came forward; and it 
tures. The foreman of the jury muttered a low S was remarked, that for the first time that day, 
prayer, and the jury whispered a solemn amen. S Barbara Stafford became greatly agitated; her 
Byen the face of young Loyel took an expres- $ lips, hitherto serenely closed, began to quiver; 
sion of affright. The stillness that reigned in $ s her eyes dilated, and the blue tints deepened 
the body of the house was appalling. Sunder them. When he spoke, her hands clasped 
The old minister sat down, shading his face $ and unclasped themselves, nervously, under her 
with both hands, then, in his place stood Eliza- 3 shawl. Once she rose and looked around, as if 
beth, pale, thin, wild. The shadow of her for- $ tempted to fly into the open air. 
mer beauty seemed hanging around her like a} But the constable laid his heavy hand on her, 
shroud. $reminding her that she was a prisoner. She 
When she saw er lover standing close to Bar- ; looked in his face with a bewildered stare, re- 
bara Stafford, a faint glow stole over her cheek, : membered what she was, and sat down with a 
as if a peach blossom had blown across it, leay- 3 dreary smile about her mouth. 
ing its reflection behind. 3 Sir William Phipps was also greatly agitated. 
The judge lifted his head and looked kindly § He had been summoned by the court, and with 
upon her. The jury whispered together, and § : proud humility obeyed its behests. 





a 


cast pitying glances that way; and through all $ 3 “To the best of his remembrance,” he said, 
that vast crowd a thrill of sympathy ran, like § “che had never met the prisoner but three. times 
the wind in a forest. 3 * in his life—once at his own door, when, by mis- 


Poor girl! she was sincere as a child, earnest § take, he for a moment thought her to be Lady 
as @ woman. She told the power of love and 3 Phipps.” 
hate which Barbara Stafford had attained over’ Here a low moan broke from the neighbor- 
her; how, in her absence, the most bitter dislike $ 3 hood of the prisoner; but, if it came from her, 
filled her bosom, but when Barbara’s eyes were § § the anguish to which it gaye voice was instantly 
upon her, or her voice in her ear, a sweet revul- 3 suppressed. 
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Barbara was looking at the witness. The «influence which the noble woman possessed wag 
light feli on his face, but hers was in shadow, $ only such as God always lends to true greatness, 
still and white like that of a marble statue. She could not, after those who had gone before, 
‘Yes, for a moment,” he resumed, ‘‘he had $ urge his convictions on the court, and alas! the 
mistaken the prisoner for Lady Phipps, and, in $ facts he had no power to contradict: they were 
the darkness, had held her to his bosom; it was} even such as Samuel Parris had sworn to. 
but an instant, and during that brief time, a3 When Barbara Stafford saw his troubled look, 
strange swell heaved at his heart, with a full- $she beckoned him toward her, and before the 
ness that took away his breath; it subsided into 3 constable could interfere, bade him be of good 
a heavy pain at last, which hung about him for $ courage and speak the truth, trusting her with 
days, though the woman had departed before he § the Lord. 
could look upon her face, and he had not heard’ It could not have been otherwise. He did 
the sound of her voice. This pain had seized § speak the truth, and his very efforts to explain 
him once before, while he stood in that very } and soften the facts, which Samuel Parris had 
sacred building, with the sacramental wine at ; stated, only served to prejudice the jury more 
his lips; and he was informed afterward, that \ deeply; for they bent their heads and whispered 
she had entered the house, just as he took the together, that it was easy to see the influence 
goblet in his hand. Again her supernatural in- 3 of the beautiful witch was strong upon him, yet, 
fluence—for he could account for these sensa- therefore, his words must be weighed with grave 
tions no other way—had been exerted on him, $ caution, as coming directly from the father of 
as he entered her place of confinement, for such 3 lies. 
was the compassion she inspired, had it rested Then Abigail Williams came forward, but her 
with him, his own hands would have been im- { evidence was clearly in favor of the prisoner. 
pelled to open her prison doors and set her free. She disclaimed all impressions of evil obtained 
Such was her silent power over him.” 3 from that source; admitted that she had been 
As the governor uttered these words, Barbara $ influenced against her friends, and had suffered 
Stafford’s eyes filled with tears, and a glow of § greatly by day and by night, but Barbara Staf- 
tenderness softened her face. She drew a deep $ ford was not the cause; of her she only knew 
breath, and then the tears began to drop, large § what was feminine and good. When questioned 
and fast, as if her very heart were broken up. {regarding the sources of her knowledge, and of 
Unimportant as the governor's evidence might § her estrangement, she refused to speak. So the 
seem in these days, it had a powerful effect upon ; Judges, after consulting together, drew a proof 
the court. He was known, among the people, sof Barbara’s power from her perverse silence, 
as a stern, proud man, cold as steel, but just : How was it to be expected that the witness could 
beyond question, even to the sacrificing of his } speak while the glance of the prisoner was upon 
own life, had it been forfeited to the law. That ‘ her? 
he should be influenced to such tenderness of § At last old Tituba took the stand. Her with- 
compassion, against his reason, and in spite of : ered face seemed small, and more shriveled up 
himself, was to the people, who listened, deeper $ than ever; but her eyes, usually sharp and 
proofs of witcheraft than the parts to which 8 piercing as those of a rattlesnake, were now 
Samuel Parris had sworn. He was known as a shard as steel. Instead of glancing round the 
tender-hearted, visionary old man, half poet, $ court with her usual vigilance, shé kept her gaze 
half philosopher, by all the country round. But $ fixed on the leading judge, as if all her duty lay 
the governor—whoever supposed that sentiment ; with him. The prosecutor expected much from 
or imagination could cloud his clear Judgment? 3 this witness. She had been with Abigail Wil- 
Thus, though the governor was guarded in his $liams and Elizabeth Parris from their infancy, 
evidence, which to men less influenced by super- : and must know better than any other person the 
stition would have been nothing, it bore heavily $ effect which Barbara Stafford had produced upon 
against Barbara Stafford. But those who looked : them, She had helped to decoct the herbs and 
in her face, as Sir William left the stand, might} roots which Barbara loved to gather, and had 
have thought, from the glow which broke through § herself drank of this devil’s broth, as those plea- 
her cheek and eyes, that his evidence had been ; sant, wholesome drinks were now denominated. 
her salvation. For the moment her face was ra- $ It was these drinks, no doubt, that had shrunk 
diant. 3 up her own features, and made her eyes so blood- 
After this, Norman Loyel was brought to the ‘ shot. 
stand, sorely against his will, for, though inthe} But when Tituba spoke, her first words flung 
depths of his soul, he was satisfied that the} the court into consternation. When called upon. 
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to look at the prisoner, she turned her head re- § of my innocence injure me most. What could 
solutely another way, calling out, j any man do in behalf of a creature so forsaken?” 
“No, no! What has old Tituba to do with the | “No, not forsaken—do not say that. One 
stranger? It was I, old Tituba, who made the § ; friend is ready to stand by you,” whispered a 
drinks, and it was I who went out in the night § voice in her ear, and looking suddenly around 
for herbs. Poor old Tituba meant right; butif {she saw Norman Lovel, with all the fire of a 
witches walked by her side, unseen, and put § generous nature in his face, ready to dic at her 
strange plants into her apron, how was she to feet, or in her defence despite his patron—de- 
know? She had heard the mandrakes cry out } spite all the judges on earth. . 
when she tore up their roots: and once she had 3 $A beautiful joy broke over Barbara Stafford’s 
found a plant, from which the blood dropped red $ 3 face, the loneliness of desolation was no longer 
when her knife cut it, and whispers ran through $ ; around her. But other eyes were bent on Nor- 


3 iz é ‘ . o 
the forest as she carried it away. ‘These roots § man Lovel, and when Barbara smiled, the frown 


she had been tempted to put into the household § upon that dark forehead gloomed like midnight. 


beer just before Elizabeth was taken ill.” ’ «The prisoner has no counsel,” said the 


‘ 
“Had Barbara Stafford tempted her?” This judge. ‘‘Let the trial proceed.” 
was a question put by the judge. ‘Had she$ ‘Not so,” cried a clear voice, that rang oves 
been near when the mandrake shrieked ?” Sthe crowd with singular distinctness. ‘The 
“No, old Tituba was alone, it was her work § : lady has counsel, I, an advocate in the English 
altogether. She was the witch—she had yielded § courts, as these credentials testify, stand here 
herself to the Evil One in her old age, it was her $ in her defence.” 
lips which had given forth the poison thatran$ Barbara Stafford started at the sound of that 
through the whole household. Beguiled by un-$ voice. It was the son of King Philip, who had 
seen devils, she had told strange, wicked things : flung himself in the midst of his most deadly 
to Abigail Williams, and turned her to stone. 3 enemies to rescue her from death. Norman 
The witch poison had spread from cousin to 2 Loyel started forward and took his place by the 
3 
cousin—from father to child—from parlor to {young man, whom he saw, for the first time, 
kitchen, till the minister’s household was utterly $and toward whom his heart leaped in quick 
accursed, and she, old Tituba, the Indian woman 3 sympathy. 
—she, the witch of witches, had done it all.” § ‘The judges consulted together. The case was 
When Tituba had done, she cast one imploring $a singular one, and they were not altogether 
look toward the dusky young stranger, that still ’ certain about admitting a stranger into the pro- 
kept his place near the judges. And when she s vincial courts without due question. But the 
saw by his look that he seemed satisfied with : credentials which the young man submitted 
what she had done, the fire came back to her $ were genuine, and after a little he was received 
eyes, and coming down quickly from the stand ; with considerable show of dignity to a place be- 
she passed him, saying in a low voice, 3 fore the judges. Though armed with the im- 
“Has Tituba done well?’ And before the Sialnes of a giant, and a kind of eloquence that 
judges could consult together she glided through {might have kindled enthusiasm in any heart 
the crowd; an Indian, who stood near the door, 3 not locked close by superstition, which is the 
withdrew the blanket from his shoulders and romance of bigotry, he might as well have 
cast it over her head. Thus disguised after the $ ; argued with the rocks on the hills, as attempted 
fashion of her tribe, she found her way into the 3 that woman’s defence before that iron-faced 
forest, thinking, poor, old soul, that in confess-$ jury, and those jron-hearted judges. What 
ing herself a witch, and taking the household $ argument could he use which would not wound 
eurse on herself, she had saved the beautiful, ; the self-love of those solemn men?—how could 
ae lady ae death. ae ices ‘he arouse sympathies which they repudiated as 
as, it was all in vain! he judges looked $a sin, or appeal to the judgment which was 
upon old Tituba as an accomplice, not as a prin- § bound down by prejudices, which they rever- 
cipal, and thus, in their minds, Barbara’s guilt $ enced as solemn allegations? 
was confirmed. At last a judge, more compas- At first his voice was husky, and his speech 
sionate than his brethren, asked the prisoner if ¢ faint, the very might of his sympathy for the 
she had no counsel. Swoman who sat gazi hi t ly 
3 gazing on him so piteously 
Barbara looked up at this question, smiled { paralyzed his powers; but indignation at last 
faintly, and shook her head. ‘broke the trammels from his heart, and with a 
‘Wherefore should I seek counsel?” she said. Tata clear utterance he entered upon her de- 
“T have no friends, and those who bear witness $ fence. 
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But that the judges and the jury were blind § of eternity, rich in beauty, and strong with life, 
with bigotry and solemn self-conceit, his first 3 she is not afraid to die. Was that the attitude of 
argument must have enforced her acquittal. $a fiend? Was that troubled smile, so full of 
With the might of a powerful intellect he un- 5 forgiveness and pity, the smile of a fiend or an 
raveled the tissue of evidence, and exhibited the ‘angel? Let the jury look upon that face, and 
case as it would appear this day. “The evil,” { answer to the most high God if they refused to 
he said, ‘lay not in the gentle lady arraigned § profit by the evidence beaming therein! 
before them, but in the disturbed minds of the; Here the men of the jury looked at Barbara 
witnesses: Samuel Parris was a man of books, } Stafford with a single accord, as if they had no 
of meditation and thought—a poet, diseased by $ power to resist the direction of the young adyo- 
the unwritten music in his soul which had no § cate’s eye, and it seemed impossible to turn from 
power to express itself in long sermons, and to the gaze, so mournful was the gloom of those 
whom all these gentle avenues to sympathy were } large eyes, so brave was the attitude with which 
closed up. It was this that had drawn him into she met their scrutiny. 
the storm, and had sent him to battling the} But here one of the judges arose, and warned 
waves face to face with death on the coast. It} the jury, that such was the most dangerous 
was this that made love for his child idolatry, } fascination which Satan gave to his witch 
from which he was compelled by a sensitive con- } elected, and besought them to look straight 
science to fast and pray, as from a grievous sin. toward the bench, thus saying their souls from 
Samuel Parris, the principal witness, was neither } jeopardy. 
insincere nor insane, but a man born in advance ; Then the wonderful eloquence of the young 
of the age, to whom endowments, that would ; man was aroused, his magnificent eyes shot fire, 
have been greatness if understood even by {his lip curved, and his thin nostrils dilated, all 
himself, were turned into a torment and a} the strength and fervor of his being was flung 
curse. This quick imagination, this sensitive into the scathing denunciation which he hurled 
love, had seized upon the old man’s reason, and $ against the court, and against the people whom 
thus rendered him the most dangerous of wit- : the tribunal represented. It was the wild elo- 
nesses—a thousand times more dangerous than $ quence of despair, for he knew when the jury 
falsehood or malice could have been, because of i turned to look upon Winthrop, the chief judge, 
his honesty.” The other witnesses he touched $ whose rebuke had crushed the rising pity which 
on lightly and with gentleness, but when he left $ might haye saved Barbara Stafford, that her 
them and threw his fiery soul into a protest and § doom was sealed. Thus, with the terrible con- 
appeal for the prisoner, the passion of his elo- ¢ Viction that he was avenging the fate of a doomed 
quence was enough to stir even that crowd of § woman rather than pleading with a hope, he 
prejudging accusers. $ poured out a wild outburst of feeling—now ap- 
Why had Barbara Stafford done these strange ; peal—now denunciation—now a wailing lament, 
things? How, except from the Prince of Dark- 3 that made the jury tremble, and the judges turn, 
ness, had she attained the power of winning $ white in the face, as if an avenging angel had 
every soul that came in contact with hers into $ descended to protect the woman they were about 
subjection? Why was she possessed of a beauty § to adjudge to death. 
which died with the first growth of most women, } The eloquence, native to the Indian, overbore 
kfresh, proud beauty to which years only gave ; the restraint of education, and as the wild tor- 
grandeur, except that she had made a compact }rent of feeling rushed over the multitude, it 
with the Evil One, and given her soul in exchange } fired the superstition, brooding then into a ter- 
for the marvelous beauty in which her diabolical 3 rible conviction. A word only was wanting, like 
power principally lay? How could he, or any ; a lighted match, to ignite these lurid apprehen- 
man, answer charges like these—charges based Ysions. It came from a far off corner of the meet- 
on imagination only, and yet, for which a fellow } ing-house. 
creature was in jeopardy of her life? «The beautiful witch has brought Lucifer him- 
How should he answer? Let the judge and self to plead her cause; see the fire in his eyes, 
the jury look upon the woman where she sat, } the breath from his nostrils; see the bronze on 
with halberts bristling around her, and a tribu-? his forehead, the proud curye on his mouth!” 
nal of death that moment waiting to hurl her At these words there rose a tumult in the 
into eternity; for, guard the dignity of that court thouse. Women shrieked, and pressed forward 
as they might, such was its object. See how Sto the doors; men broke into wild murmurs, or 
gently she watches these proceedings—see how $ whispered together in low voices; while the 


brave she is, Though a woman upon the brink } judges stood up, pale as a group of statues; and 
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the jury huddled together, looking into each § till their dying day, it was that of a grieved 
other’s faces aghast. ; angel, sad, but forgiving. 

In the midst of this turmoil, Barbara Stafford ; It was the night before her day of doom when 
felt a breath on her cheek, and looking suddenly $ she received this decision. Norman Lovel came 
up, met the glance of those eyes, which, a mo- § himself with the terrible tidings, hoping to 
ment before, had frightenel the people with $ ; soften her fate by words of soothing and consola- 
their brilliancy, now full of burning determina- 3 tion. Neyer to his dying day did he forget the 
tion. $ expression of that face when he told Barbara 

“Have no fear,” he whispered, ‘‘the tribe of ; how hopeless his suit had been. It was like that 
King Philip is not all dead. If I go, it is ; of a grieved angel, calm and mournful, but holy 
to accomplish elsewhere, what is impossible } with resignation. It seemed as if her soul was 
here.” S repeating the words of our Saviour, ‘Father, 

Barbara Stafford answered him with a look ¢ forgive them, for they know not what they 
only, for, in an instant, the rush of the crowd $ ; do!”? 
carried the noble youth from her sight, and when $ Barbara strove to calm the anguish of her 
the court, recovering from its panic, looked young friend, and her yoice was like that of a 
around for this emissary of the Dark One, who $ troubled angel as she attempted to persuade the 
had denounced its proceedings face to face with noble youth from the terrible anguish into which 
the august judges, the strange advocate was $ her fate had plunged him; but it was all in vain, 
gone. ‘Then, while the crowd was hushed with $ he refused to be comforted. 
unconquerable awe, and the very heaven was’ While they were talking, and as Barbara was 
hung with the blackness of a gathering storm, {about to inquire after Elizabeth Parris—for, 
the verdict of the jury ran in a low whisper from { in the greatest peril, she did not forget that the 
lip to lip, till it reached the savages brooding in young girl, her innocent enemy, had been borne 
the forest, and was mingled with the deep, deep $ from the court insensible—the turnkey opened 
curses of the white man— $ s her dungeon door, and looked in with a wistful, 

“Guilty! guilty!” 3 inquiring look, and over his shoulders appeared 

While the storm burst over them, shaking the {a thin face, sharp, and greyish pale, whose black 
window-panes, like angry fiends uphurling great : eyes wandered over the dungeon with a sort of 
trees in the woods, and plowing up the virgin § timid eagerness, as if he searched, and yet shrunk 
soil in its fury, sentence was pronounced. On $ from some object. 
the second day from that Barbara Stafford was } Barbara Stafford saw the face, and stood up 
doomed to suffer as a witch, and the sentence } with a mournful smile on her lip, and thus she 
must be carried out. remained, waiting, till Samuel Parris came in 

Governor Phipps, doubting the tenderness in § Sand paused before her, like the ghost of some 
his own heart to be a suggestion of the devil, } pale friar that had wandered from its substance. 
refused to interfere, though Norman Loyel, it i is § ; oe Parris, my kind host, my stern 
said, went on his knees to the stern man, and! : accuser,” said Barbara Stafford, quietly, ‘alas! 
Lady Phipps, gentle and magnanimous, always $ : old man, you seem more dreary than I; no won- 
joined her entreaties to his, but in vain. There ; der—my troubles will be over to-morrow; but 
was something at his own heart which the gover- § * yours—oh! God forgive you, Samuel Parris! 
nor feared more than the pleadings of his favorite } May the God of heaven help you to forgive your- 
or his wife, something that made him tremble ; self!”? 
and grow child-like till he shuddered at his own : Samuel Parris sat down upon a stool, and 
weakness; for even his strong mind was per-$ looked around him with a wild expression of 
verted by the terrible superstitions of the age, 3 trouble in his eyes. He had come to persuade 
and he believed these relentings to be a direct Barbara Stafford to save herself by confession, 
instigation of the devil. ’ for her coming death troubled him sorely; but 

No, Barbara Stafford must die, but not with- $ when he saw her standing there, so calm and 
out the consolations of religion, not without the ; pale like a queen—no, like that grander thing, 
means of confession. a brave, delicate woman, who knows how to die 

In this, the last night given her by the law, for the truth like a woman—he had no voice 
the gallows was built, the executioner was ready, } wherewith to tempt her weakness, or win on her 
and no hope came to Barbara Stafford. Sir $ conscience; but sat down, with trouble in his 
William Phipps had given his irrevocable deci- } eyes, gazing on her in silence. 
sion. She must die. Those who saw her face} ‘Old man,” said Barbara, smiling, oh! how 
when this was announced to her, never forgot it : mournfully, “if you came to encourage me to 
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support my weakness through the dark scene of 3 “Of your child, lady? Alas! he never knew 
to-morrow, I thank you.” that a child was born of that unfortunate mar- 
“Nay,” said the old man, ‘I came to exhort § : riage, but received tidings of your death years 
you to confession.”  ago—tidings which could not be doubted, for 
Barbara made a repulsive movement with her 3 they came in your father’s own handwriting. I 
hand. § saw them myself on the very night of his mar- 
«Without that,” continued the minister, ‘‘there : riage with the poor lady who holds your place.” 
is no hope. Governor Phipps has locked the’ ‘And you performed that ceremony also?” 
door against us, that his heart may be no longer S “Yes, truly, but not till such proofs had been 
wrung with our importunities, for I, even I, ands given of your death, that no one could have 
Elizabeth my daughter, and even the wife of his } doubted.” 
bosom, have been on our knees before him to no 3 “Nay, I was worse than dead; for months and 
avail; for, now that death treads so closely on years after the birth of my son I was confined in 
our words, we, who have been your honest; a mad-house—a private mad-house—from which 
accusers, would fain see you sent safely beyond ‘nothing could release me, but a solemn pledge 
seas, rather than this fearful sentence should be 3 not to seek after, or even speak of my husband 
fulfilled.” {while the earl lived. Of my child I had no 
Barbara Stafford bent her face, shrouding it ; knowledge; they told me it was dead, and I be- 
with both hands, while a flood of soft, sweet {lieved them. At last I was released from this 
tears rained from her eyes. It was sweet to $ terrible imprisonment and carried into foreign 
know, that even these, her bitter enemies, had $ lands, where we traveled five years, carrying 
relented a little. with us outward grandeur and inward pain. We 
As she stood thus, bowed forward, with both 3 went to Bermuda, to Europe, Asia, and Africa, 
hands up, her hair broke partially loose, and fell : everywhere saye to the land where my husband 
in wayes down her shoulder. There was some-  dwelt—of him I heard nothing, and dared ask 
thing in this attitude, something in the vary $ nothing. When I left the asylum, my father 
depth of her sobs that struck the old man with a 3 told me that William Phipps was dead, and I 
sort of terror; he stood up, and, with his withered $ dared not question his truth. Still in my heart 
hands aitempted to put back the hair from her 3 of hearts I felt that he was not dead. At last 
4ace, as if she had been a little girl whose grief the earl, my father, whose pride had widowed 
he pitied. She dropped her hands with a quick $me while yet scarcely more than a child, was 
motion as she felt his touch, and their eyes met $ S laid with the cold and proud of his ancestors, 
in mutual recognition—the attitude and the dis-§ dust with their dust, and I, the inheritor of his 
posal of her hair had betrayed her. ; estates, the lady of a proud line, thought nothing 
Samuel Parris stood dumb and pale gazing at , of these things, but urged by one wild wish, and 
her, She met his look with terror in her eyes, $ free of my promise, took the first ship and came 
and a moan on her lips. Young Lovel looked on, $ to America, searching for the husband of my 
mute with surprise. } youth—searching even for the child that had 
Simultaneously Barbara and the minister mo-$ blessed me for an hour and disappeared, but 
tioned the youth to depart, and leave them alone. 3 whose tomb I had never seen. 
He went, and yet neither of the two spoke.’ ‘I came upon this coast amid storms, and buf- 
They looked in each other’s eyes afraid. At last : feted by the elements that seemed striving to 
the minister found voice, S force me back from my fate. You know the 
“Alive!” he said, ‘‘alive! and here? Oh! my { rest: it was your hand that dragged me from 
God, my God, what has thy servant done that he} the breakers, yours and his. I awoke in sight 








should see this day?” 3 of the spot where we had first met in hearing of 
‘You know me then, Samuel Parris? You 3 the waves that had borne us, twenty years be- 
know me then?” $ fore, a happy, happy pair across the ocean. All 
‘Alas! alas!” The old man wrung his hands 3 the dear, old memories came back to me then— 
in anguish. ¢ the night when we rode through the forest to 
‘‘And now you understand my presence here, } your dwelling, and were sacredly wedded under 
my anguish and my silence?” Sits roof—the secrecy, the doubt, the happiness, 
‘Oh! God forgive us!—God forgive us!’’$and the loye unutterable which bound me, the 
moaned the old man. daughter of a proud earldom, to the fate of a 


‘“When my father died, and set me free from $ being rendered greaier still by the energies and 
a solemn promise, I came in search of him, the} strength which make the nobility of manhood. 
husband of my youth, the father of my child!” 3 Full of these thoughts, rich in the holy love that 
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when it is real, runs like a golden thread from; ‘But I could not remain dumb within reach 
time into eternity, I waited for the hour when 3 of his presence—lI could not see him in domestic 
I could tell my husband all that I had suffered— } converse with another without such anguish as 
all that I had hoped since the pride of my father { makes the breath we draw a torture. You heard 
forced us asunder. It seemed as if the hour $ his oath on that awful trial. For one instant he— 
that restored me to him would, in some way, ; mistaking me for her—held me to his heart, and 
bring my child to life: I could not think of the : ; after that I fled—fled through the wilderness to 
two apart. But while I was waiting in the sweet § your dwelling; and there—oh! my God, help to 
hush of a new hope, with the sound of tho far §do away the eyil—there the misery spread from 
off waters reaching me like a perpetual promise, ‘ my own heart through your household—you had 
content with the dear certainty that he was close ¢ seen without recognizing me, and I supposed 
at hand, and I relieved of all bondage, with a } myself safe till a ship should come. But the in- 
new life before me, and sweet hopes surging at? stincts of memory filled you with unrest, and 
my heart, a lady came to my presence, a fair on mistook them for supernatural influences; 
woman, whose smiles made my heart ache under § 3 your child mistook the affection which springs 
the sweet welcome. She came with offers of 3 § from the heart of a son to his mother, and grew 
hospitality and cordial good-will—came in the } } wild with wounded love. So my suffering bore 
plenitude of her rich happiness to invite the } ; poisonous fruits, and was tortured into proofs of 
storm-tossed stranger to share the luxuries of § witchcraft, and for that I am to die!” 
her home—to share the society and protection of § \ Samuel Parris started to his fect, his eyes 
her husband—her husband, Sir William Phipps, were wild—his face haggard. 
governor of Massachusetts! I fainted at the} “Die, die!—and is self-sacrifice like this re- 
lady’s feet, but kept my secret safe. She left s ; warded by murder? Unhappy lady, sweet mar- 
me bewildered, smitten to the soul with a great $ tyr, no. I will follow the governor, he must 
blow, one for which I was utterly unprepared. * learn the truth, you shall not die. In this case 
Old man, you would pity me could you guess at } magnanimity is suicide.” 
the anguish, the terrible, terrible desolation that $ : Barbara Stafford laid her hand on his arm. 
followed this interview with my hushband’s second 3 : “Nay,” she said, ‘I forbid you to interfere in 
wife!” ‘ this. Iam content to suffer the penalty awarded 
“Oh! me,” said Samuel Parris, dropping the ; by the court. Others, innocent as I, have suf- 
hands that had covered his face—‘oh, me! I do 3 fered death, and to me sleep will be sweet, even 
pity you. And it was I that married you both, {in the grave.” 
you so noble, so grand of character, she so bright } But Samuel Parris would not be persuaded: 
and good—God have merey upon us!” he put her hands away. Now Barbara Stafford 
“At last,” continued Barbara, ‘‘my decision } stood up with a gesture of command. 
was made. I would return to my native land, : ‘Old man, you are a minister of the Most 
and tread the ashen desert of life which must High, tell me if a vow taken with the sacred 
yet be mine, for I was strong, and could not die, $ wine, and strengthened by the breaking of holy 
utterly, utterly wretched, with a penance of life bread, can be put aside because death stands in 
before me which must be endured. But I could ‘the way? This vow I have taken never to reveal 
not bring myself to this all at once. There arose i myself to William Phipps, never to claim him or 
moments when my soul rose up in arms for its } recognize him, and to this vow you, with your 
rights, and the love of my youth grew mighty § own hands, administered. In the name of the 
in its own behalf: hut it is easier to suffer than § Most High God who heard us both, I charge 
inflict suffering, better to endure than avenge. silence upon you now and forever!” 
[resolved to see my husband, and after that to$ The old man groaned aloud. 
decide. Iwent to the North Church, where he$ ‘But there is one thing still undone which 
stood by its altar in the pride of his state and S will make my last hours free of pain, and this I 
the humility of his faith, and was baptized for $ entreat you to aid me in.” 
another life. Then it was, Samuel Parris, that The old man looked up eagerly. 
a resolve of perfect self-abnegation possessed { “The boy Norman Lovel! Since I have been 
me—then it was I ‘almost wrested the conse- ; in this prison, a ship has arrived bringing letters, 
erated wine from your hands, and made a yow $ which he has conveyed to me safely here in my 
which I have kept even unto déath—a yow to ¢ confinement. They come from my father’s soli- 
remain as dead to the man who had been my 3 citor, and bring proof, ample proof, that this 
husband, to leave him forever, and go away into < youth, this noble, noble youth, is the son I had 
utter loneliness. ‘mourned, and yet could not believe dead. The 
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son of Sir William Phipps, he was educated as; was made upon the soldiers; quick as lightning 
an orphan, and placed by the solicitor in the 3 the muskets were wrenched from their hands, and 
household of his own father. The letters, which Sa tribe of disguised sayages rushed over them, 
I have, recall him to England, that he may take 3 around and upon the scaffold. The executioner 
possession of his inheritance. Samuel Parris, ¢ was seized and east headlong into the crowd. A 
before I suffer, let the youth be wedded to your} path was made through the multitude leading to 
daughter. My blessing will remove all sorcery $ the shore, from which a distant ship might be 
from her young life.” ‘seen with her sails set, and her anchor raised. 
‘But Sir William?” Before a gun could be fired the scaffold was 
“When I am dead, he will thank you for S empty, and Barbara Stafford, with an Indian 
giving me this one gleam of happiness. But Nor-$ blanket cast over her raiment, was carried 
man, when he knows that it was his mother who ; through a cordon of braves down to the sea- 
blessed him—and he will learn this hereafter— shore. A strong arm girded her form, a deep, 
will look on his young wife with double tender- $ 3 passionate voice whispered in her ear, ‘‘Be con- 
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ness.” $ tent, it is I,” and she knew that the son of King 
‘And must it be kept secret from him?” é Philip had rescued her from death. 
‘“Eyen so, or to-morrow would break his $ $ Abigail Williams stood upon the beach waiting. 
heart.” : § Just below, rocking in the water, lay a boat 


The old man arose. Elizabeth had come with 3 : manned by savages, who were ready to obey the 
him to the jail, afraid to be separated from him $ S lifting of her finger. She saw the crowd rushing 
for a moment, and hoping, poor child, to obtain 3 ; shoreward. From the distance came shouts of 
forgiveness for the honest evidence she had? s rage and scattering shots. The soldiers had re- 
borne against the unhappy prisoner before the $ covered from the first shock, and wresting back 
death hour. She that moment sat shivering in $ their weapons, down toward the coast they came, 
the jailer’s room, waiting to be summoned into : with their bayonets flashing back the sunshine 
Barbara’s dungeon, and refused to be comforted § Slike tongues of flame. But in advance, and com- 
even by the voice of her lover, who would OLS 3 ing swifter than any civilized foot could leap, 
leave her till the minister came. ; rushed forward that band of savages, and fore- 

The old man entered the room where they sat, Smost of all the young chief, bearing Barbara 
and solemnly as if he had been summoning them $ Stafford in his arms. 
to a funeral, bade them follow. When they came ’ He came bounding forward like a hunted deer, 
forth from Barbara Stafford’s dungeon, Elizabeth $He reached the sanded shore, leaped into the 
was Norman Loyel’s wife. When the old man water, and placed his precious burden in the 
reached the open sircet, his mind resumed its} boat. With a shout that rang over the waters 
vigor, and flinging away all other considera-;like a trumpet, he bade the oarsmen pull for 
tions, he resolved to tell the whole truth to Gov. 3 their lives, and flinging up his arms, called upon 
Phipps, end thus save that unhappy lady from } his chiefs to bear Abigail Williams, the daughter 
death. But when he reached the gubernatorial ; of their king, back to the forest, where he would 
mansion, it was to learn that, in order to escape} join them, never to leave the woods again till 
the terrible scene which must take place in the they were'a free people. 
morning, Sir William had left town. 3 As he spoke, a shot rang out from a clump of 

A public green, and a high, wooden gallows } elders near by. A shriek, wild and terrible, 
in the centre, 2 man standing on the platform, } rang up from the boat, for with a bound that 
with a coil of rope in his hand, a female arrayed $ sent him high up into the sunshine, and a shout 
in black, her face pale as snow, and her bound ‘of defiance that filled his mouth with blood, the 


~ hands lifted to her bosom, standing a little in son of King Philip fulfilled the destiny of his 


front of him, ready to die; a concourse of people, trace. 

men, women and children, all crowding and jost- § When that fatal shot came the boat was under- 

ling each other, surging up to the foot of the: : way. For one moment, while he made that death 

gallows, and forced back again by the soldiery. $ leap far into the water, the oars in those savage 

The sunshine shining pleasantly on all, and the 3 hands trembled; but the next they flashed down 

dark forests dreaming in the distance. ¢to the water, and Barbara Stafford was borne 
This was the picture revealed by that winter’s : from the shores of America, while the body of 

sun, snow upon the earth, sunshine in the skies, 3 Sher defender floated slowly toward the shore, 

brightness and death—a funeral and a mockery. § where his enemies howled out their joy at his 
All at once a tumult arose in the crowd, and } death. 

just as the executioner uncoiled his rope, a rush * Cold as stone, and white as a corpse, Abigail 
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SLEEP.—NOT ALL A DREAM. 








Williams stood upon the shore, heedless of her { the mansion, where Barbara Staiford would be 
danger—heedless of everything. Right in the; found, if still alive, entreating her presence. 
pathway of the bullets leveled at the boat, she 3 She came at once, not the Barbara Stafford we 
stood. They flew over her head—they fell like Shave seen, but with a new beauty of age upon 





. . eS 
rain in the water; and at last, one more merci- 


ful than the rest, pierced her through the heart. 
She fell without a moan, and when the savages 
carried the body of their young chief to its forest 
burial at Mount Hope, she slept at his side, the 
last of a kingly race. 

Two years after these events, Sir William 
Phipps lay at the point of death in a public 
house of London. Samuel Parris, worn to the 
graye by the secret confided to him, had on his 
death-bed revealed to his friend the secret of 
Barbara Stafford’s existence; and on the very 
next day, without even waiting for the burial 
of the minister, the strong man set forth on his 
voyage, determined to ascertain the entire facts 
of the case, and then act as God and his own 
soul should decide. 

But the struggle of feelings that followed was 
too much even for his strong nature. When he 
landed in England, it was, with a consuming 
fever, eating away his life. But his iron will 
found power to act, and he sent a messenger to 


If she had been sweet and beautiful in her 
youth, when traveling with her lordly father in 
a new land, she gave herself, secretly, to be 
the bride of a working man; how much more 
grandly did her soul mate with his, when grey 
hairs lay thickly among the gold of her tresses, 
and the holy colour of self-abnegation loomed 
like a blessing on her face! 

Tt was not a painful meeting. In life there 
was no hope for them, for neither of those noble 
souls would have sought happiness at the ex- 
pense of the gentle lady, whose life had been so 
useful and so pleasant under the shelter of his 
affection. But in death there was happiness—in 
heaven a holy reunion. Barbara Stafford knew 
well that the love that had slept in that strong 
heart for a time was now immortal, and when he 
died, with his head upon her bosom and his 
‘hand in hers, she gathered his last breath with 
‘her lips, and from that day forward no human 
‘ kiss touched that mouth again, 

‘ Tun Env. 
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BY CLARENCE MELVIN. 











A sEmpLANos of that dreamless rest : The senses sink amid its joys 
That knows no sorrow, deep 3 Till fancy spreads her wings} 
Is the pale shroud that wraps the soul— 3 And in the depths of golden flowers 
The mystic breath of sleep. ; Imagination sings. 
S 
Its curtain shuts the swelling tido 3 Dear spirit of the sunny smile 
That marks the rush of life, Still clasp my weary form, 
And bars from memory’s golden gate Till, in the depths of thy embrace, 
The record of its strife, 3 The heart of life grows warm. 
Its soothing visions bind the soul, ; Still guide, till love shall gain the joy 
For hope and love are there; 2 Which visions only show, 
And in its world of mystery ; And hope shall meet its golden wish 
The spirit soars in air. ° Denied it here below. 
NOT ALL A DREAM. 
BY J. A. TURNER. 
Last night, while I was dreaming, , And now, I know, ’twas Doras fingers 
There came a fairy, seeming $ Which swept my bosom, for yet lingers 
With memory’s wand to touch my heart, 8 The pulsing beat that made my heart 
3 
And cause its slumbering chords to start. 2 Into a fitful fever start. 
I woke, and said I was but dreaming, 3 I know ’twas Dora’s spirit fingers 
And thought the matter all a seeming; $ Which swept my bosom, for yet lingers 
But yet to-day I feel the thrill § The thrilling which my dream inspired, 


Whieh wakening hath no power to still. 


When memory’s spark my vision fired. 
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BY CARRY STANLEY. 





RautpH Crrprorp was a flirt in pinafores, and § 
the way in which little boys do flirt, all we} bor’s, to which Master Ralph and myself had noi 
women know of old. He was never near a little } been invited with the rest of the family. But 
Miss of his acquaintance in sash and pantaletts } as a compensation, good Mrs. Clifford had pro- 
that he was not teasing for a kiss. The embryo} mised us the first watermelon of the season. 
Goquette invariably knew. how common these Ralph himself superintended the plucking of 
marks of attention were; and sometimes with { it, and had it brought to the piazza and laid 
a rose-bud mouth pouting out with cake; and ; triumphantly at my feet. We together admired 
sometimes with small, white, glowing teeth, {the dark-green rind, and held a long consul- 
making the mouth more tempting; and dancing } tation as to the propriety of “plugging” it 
curls and dimpling cheeks, the saucy beauty } Ralph’s knuckles and my finger-tips were both 
had dared the audacious boy to kiss her if he} sore sounding it. At last he drew out his jack- 
could—when a hot chase would follow, and the } knife and made a geometrical incision; how our 
little panting Atlanta has yielded with kicks mouths watered as he dove deep into the core, 
and scratches, which have sometimes made the} and drew up a glistening, rose-colored piece of 
ravisher think the kiss dearly bought. the heart. It was carefully reinserted, however, 

Ralph was five years older than myself, and? and we both went down to the spring-house to 
my mother says handled me in my babyhood $ ¢ Superintend the cooling of it. 
about as respectfully as he did his sister’s doll. A dozen times through the hot sun that day did 
He even then called me an ugly, red little thing, $ ; Ralph visit it, and come back to inform me that 
and was no more complaisant when I erew older. : it would be ‘‘splendid and cool” by afternoon. 
For many years I escaped the inflietion under 3 ; The gravity of the occasion seemed to me to 
which my companions suffered; I was so exceed-§ demand a certain degree of respect, so when at 
ingly homely there was no temptation for Ralph. * five o’clock I put on my clean pink gingham 
But when I was nine years old, and a slight dress, I also added a new black silk apron. 
color came to my cheeks, and my second growth } Ralph and I were both to a certain extent 
of teeth had appeared, young Clifford thought } poetical. The melon could be eaten no where. 
that even J might do to kiss. : but under the grand old oak tree at the foot of 

I was sitting in the piazza at his father’s $ * the lawn. I garnished it with a wreath of sum- 
house one summer day, deep in the fairy tale} ; mer flowers, and Ralph danced around it, as 
of the ‘‘pearls and vipers,” when Ralph sud- Nancy bore it, on a huge tray, to the place of 
denly threw down his book and exclaimed, § sacrifice. 

“Kate, you are ugly, but I suppose it is " But here my companion’s evil genius seemed 


There was to be a large fruit party at a neigh- 





duty to kiss you, so here goes,” and he made a to possess him. 


dive at me as if he thought I would escape. 3 “Tt’s a splendid fellow, Kate,” he exclaimed, 
I only lowered my book and said, ‘‘Be quick 3 ‘and you shall have the largest slice right out 
then, for I’m in a hurry to go on reading.” 3 of the middle, if you will give me a kiss.” 


His breath was on my cheek as I spoke, but My dress and apron were becoming. They 
he drew back in surprise. had settled the destiny of the melon. 

‘Well, you’re a cool one,” was his first ex-} ‘I shall not kiss you, and I shall have some 
clamation; then recovering his self-possession $ melon,” I answered, resolutely, ‘your mother 
he added, ‘I never saw a girl so anxious to be } gave it to me as well as you,” and I laid my 
kissed in my life. You don’t get them often, I$ hand on it. 
guess ?”” “Might makes right,” replied Ralph, senten- 

“Sometimes,” I replied, raising my book § ’ tiously. 
again, “but if I have to be punished I like it to$ I could have cried from disappointment and 
be over with soon.” 8 vexation. My companion rapped the fruit with 

The season had nearly passed before Ralph 3 his fingers, and then extracted the plug to show 
made another attempt. * me how ripe it was. 
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«Come, Kate,” said he, lifting a plate to look \ most becoming dresses, and bring your last new 
for a knife, “you had better let me kiss you’ bonnet. Come with all the weapons with which 
quietly, it’s too hot to have a fuss to-day. In$ female vanity in general, and your own coquet- 
fact, if you do not hurry, I shall insist upon you 3 tish brain in particular can furnish you, for I 
hissing me before you can have any. I shall} can assure you that you will need them. My 
count three and expect you to lay down arms. $ cousin, Ralph Clifford, has just returned from 
Now buttercup!”” and he approached me, ‘‘one, * Europe, and is going to make us a visit. Dve 
two, three—fire!” invited a half dozen of the prottiest girls [ know 

I struggled bravely, and at last succeeded in ‘to play Houris to this grand Turk, and Pve a 
wrenching myself from his grasp. As I stood ? fancy for your being Sultana of the set. You've 
smoothing my rumpled hair, Ralph approached § not seen him for many years, haye you? Well, 
the table, saying, ‘Well, there'll be more for} he’s a splendid fellow, a little spoiled, perhaps, 
me. What a stupid thing Nancy is, she hasn’t } by the women, but youre just the one to cure 
brought a knife. You'll have to kiss me now, shim. If you don’t, my sister-in-law*Lou Pem- 
so make up your mind by the time I come back. : berton will, but I’d rather it should be done by 
I’m going to get a knife.” ° you, it will be more effectual. Be sure to come, 

My anger knew no bounds. I would not kiss g for I shall send to the depot for you. 

Ralph, and I would have some of the melon. I : Yours in terrible haste, 

was naturally resolute, so I never for a moment % Minnin PumBerton. 
thought of calling one of the servants to help me ’  Roseneath, September 20th.” 

assert my rights. At last a mode of triumph § 

and revenge suggested itself. It was such as} I slowly closed the letter, as I thought over 
could only have been conceived in a female brain. } my last parting with Ralph. A smile for my 
I lifted the green melon from the tray, and with ‘childish passion, a sigh for the boy’s stern 
all my fiery strength dashed it on the green- 3 angerya consultation with my mirror and ward- 
sward, It cracked in a dozen pieces. I stooped $ robe, and I accepted the inyitation. Not, I said 
down and ate as much of the red heart of it as I 3 to myself, to meet Ralph Clifford, but to spend 
could, and was destroying the rest when I saw $a few gay weeks with a young party at my 
Ralph come running down the slope of the lawn, * friend, Mrs. Pemberton’s. 

and heard him exclaim, ‘‘Come, rose-bud, lay ’ But Iwasa couple of days later in getting to 
down arms and be sensible.” < Roseneath than I had intended, and as I drove 

What a coward I became then! Ralph was 3 up the pine avenue, wearied and dusty from 
too brave a boy to attempt corporal punishment 3 several hours ride in the cars, I shrunk into one 
on a girl, but I did not know what other shape < corner of the carriage as T saw a gay equestrian 
his reyenge might take. I stood for a moment : party cantering down the road, the dark skirts 
looking wildly first at Ralph, then at the melon, , and long plumes of the ladies waving in the 
then I started off as if I had been pursued by < breeze, whilst joyous voices rang out clear and 
the Evil One. I heard my companion calling ‘ sweet on the autumn air. 
after me, but I never stopped till I had locked $ Two or three couples had passed me, and the 
myself up in my own room. 3 sound of their voices and the metallic ringing 

The next morning I entered the breakfast- : of their horses’ hoofs had died away, and still I 
room with downeast eyes, determined to tell § did not see Ralph among them. The foolish 
Ralph how sorry LT was at the first opportunity, s thought that perhaps he had not joined the 
but he never looked at me, nor by any sign gave party, because he knew that I was expected 
notice that he was aware of my existence. My 3 that morning, sent a smile to my lips, which 
visit terminated in a few days, but during it we { was soon dissipated by seeing another couple 
never spoke again, even a farewell. ; coming rapidly down the avenue. It was Ralph 

Ten years had elapsed. Ralph Clifford had : Clifford and Lou Pemberton. What perfect step 
gone through college, had traveled over Europe, the horses kept; with what easy grace did the 
had become a beau, and some said a flirt, but 1 ; fair girl manage the proud animal she rode! 
had not seen him. < How tenderly the gentleman by her side leaned 

One morning, as I was lounging over the : toward her as he addressed her! There was 


breakfast-table, a letter was handed me which ; something in his manner that made me think of 


ran thus:— «Sir Launcelot and Queen Guinevere.” 


“ As fast she fled through sun and shade, 
is i i aye The happy winds upon her played 
“Duan Kame the is Mon gey ane ts Hey , Blowing the rlnglet from the braid: 
week I expect you at Roseneath. Pack up your * She looked so lovely as she swayed 
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432 RALPH CLIFFORD’S FLIRTATIONS. 
The rein with dainty finger-tips, $ challenge, but my companion evidenily thought 
A man had given all other bliss, ¥ - ae 
And all his worldly worth for this, $so. for he stooped still lower over the chair in 
To waste his whole heart in one kiss 3 which I was sitting, and said, 


Upon her perfect lips.” , 
“But you would grant a kiss for ‘auld lang 


As I passed the couple, the gentleman gaye a} syne’s sake, when you would not for a bribe, 
careless look into the carriage, but no show of 3 Kate.” 
recognition, and, with a scornful appellation, Had Ralph kissed me in the excitement of a 
addressed to myself, for my vanity of a few mo-} first mecting, I should have thought nothing of 
ments before, I arrived at Roseneath. it, from our former intimacy; but during our 
I was assailed with a yolume of reproaches by 3} conversation there was something in his manner 
my friend Mirs. Pemberton. which made me remember Mrs. Pemberton’s 
“Why didn’t you come on Monday, Kate? words, ‘he’s a terrible flirt, spoiled by the 
It’s too bad. Here you’ve lost two days, and $ women,” and I was determined that I would not 
Ralph is already half in love with Lou. He rides} be one to minister to his vanity, so I coldly drew 
with her, aud dances with her, and sings with $ myself up, as I answered, 
her. Of course I like Lou well enough, because § “Our old acquaintance ended when you so 
she’s Will’s sister; but then, she’s a flirt and ayt otally ignored my existence years ago, and a 
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goose; she doesn’t care a pin for Ralph, but if } new one begins now.” 
she makes him believe so it’s all the same He’s} A bow, which said ‘‘as you please,” was the 
just ruined by the women; a flat up and down $ only answer, for just then Lou Pemberton entered 
contradiction would astonish him as much as an$ the room. I think we both measured lances at” 
earthquake would. Vm glad, though, that the the first glance. We were acquaintances and 
isn’t here now, for you do look forlorn, poor § rivals of old. I could not compeie with her 
child, and first impressions are great things. Go} faultless beauty, but I had a cooler head and a 
to your room and rest, and come down stairs at : stronger will, and in our tournaments of wit or 
dinner-time, prepared to fascinate.” 3 vanity, was as frequently victor as she was. A 
I was sitting behind one of the curtains of the 3 keen observer of human nature might have dis- 
bow window, in the deserted parlor, just before § $ covered an antagonism in five minutes, we were 
dinner, when I heard a step in the hall, and3 : so decorously polite to each other. 
some one whistling the air from Zampa, “Like § ’ She seemed to comprehend the state of affairs 
the bee I gaily rove,” and it was too character-§ instantly. A satisfied smile wreathed her red 
istic for me not to recognize Ralph Clifford. He 3 lips for a moment, as she said, 
sauntered into the room, and up to the window § “Pm delighted to see you, Kate, we only 
where I sat awaiting his appearance with some § wanted you, to make our party perfect, didn’t 
curiosity. He nearly stumbled over me before $ we, Mr. Clifford?” 
he saw me: then he drew back, with a bow and 3 “‘T considered the party as perfect as it could 
a “beg your pardon;” but evidently he did not} be, before,” was the reply, with a bow to Louise, 
know me. ‘but I’ve no doubt Miss Mitchell will add greatly 
“Will you speak to me now, Mr. Clifford, or $ Sto our pleasure,” and there was another bow to 
haven’t you forgiven the broken melon yet?” L$ 3 myself. 


said, extending my hand. \ But before the evening was over I began to 
‘‘Kate!—Miss Mitchell! It isn’t possible! § S fear that my ‘‘kingdom had departed.” Lou 
Why, how yow’re grown, Kate!” ‘was a splendid performer on the piano, whilst I 


could scarcely play a decent accompaniment to 
plied. my own singing. She had ‘‘done” Europe, too, 
“‘Pshaw! I wish you hadn’t, though,” was in the customary style of fashionable people, and, 
the answer, in a half sentimental tone. {running her slender fingers over the ivory keys, 
“Thank you, I’ve no desire to be a second § she would turn on the piano-stool and ask, 
edition of ‘Miss Moucher.’”’ ; “Do you remember that, Mr. Clifford? You 
“JT hope your manners have improved, Kate,” heard that opera, of course, when you were in 
he said, gravely; ‘but I fear you are just the 3 Milan;” or, ‘‘Did you hear Piccolomini sing this 
same intractable litle yixen you used to be.” : when you were in London?” ‘Then going to the 
«Just the same, Mr. Clifford. You couldn’t : window she would breathe forth a soft sigh, and 
bribe me now sah a melon, easier than you ask, ‘*Were you eyer on Lake Como at sunset?” 
could ten years ago.” ; or, ‘Can you ever forget that divine moonlight 
The foolish words had no sooner left my lips } on the Bay of Naples, Mr. Clifford?” 
than I regretted them;- I did not mean it asa I had no such pleasing associations in common 


‘cA little, in ten years, Mr. Clifford,” I re- 
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with Ralph Clifford. Between us there was poetical. If I had been a man I think I should 
nothing more sentimental than childish strolls $ have worshipped her, but being a woman, I saw 
through the fields in spring-time for butter-cups ; through her coquette’s wiles, with a coquette’s 
and violets; the gathering of white pond-lilies on § lynx eyes. 
the cool waters in summer time, much to the’ And what a place Roseneath was for flirtations, 
detriment of our clothes; the hunting for ches- * too, with its curtained bay windows, and its 
nuts and acorns in the autumn; or the glorious 3 charming little balconies; with its unexpected 
ride on Ralph’s sled down steep hills in winter. 3 crooks and corners, where you fell into people’s 
My propensity for saying or doing saucy $ arms whom you thought any distance off; with its 
things was never long dormant, so, by way of a § bright, morning view looking down the fair valley, 
counter-blast to her last inquiry, ‘Can you ever : and across to blue hills; with its tall trees cast- 
forget that divine moonlight on the Bay of $ing dancing shadows in the golden sunshine on 
Naples?” without giving Ralph time to answer, the lawn; with its shaded walks, and narrow 
I asked, in an enthusiastic tone. $ paths, and little bits of fence to spring over that 
“Can you ever forget those juicy turn-over $ would make an assisting hand so necessary; with 
cherry pies which Nancy used to make us, Mr. its quiet, nun-like beauty under the moonlight, 
Clifford?” and ‘Do they wear such funny red {that subdued laughing voices to whispers, that 
woolen comforters in St. Petersburg, as you used $ made one’s eyes, as they looked on the moon, by 
to do, when you went sledding?” : some mysterious influence, meet those of a com- 
Ralph looked at me curiously for a moment,  panion as they returned to earth; the moonlight, 
then burst into such a laugh as I suppose Miss $ ¢ that seemed so cold, and puxe and holy, and yet 
Pemberton had neyer heard before. I had ‘warmed incipient love into passion such as no 
broken Louisa’s spell for that evening at least, \ noonday stun could haye done! WHeigho! one 
but I cannot say that I was quite satisfied with ¢ § couldn’ t help falling in love at Roseneath! 
myself after all. I felt that there was something $ s At last there came a rainy day. A rainy day 
undignified and unwomanly in the open warfare $ in a country house, with a party of young people 
which Miss Pemberton and myself were carrying ; ripe for anything. Think of it! We all cuddled 
on, this “pulling caps” for a man, as Bridget $ around the wood fire, in the long, low-ceiling 
would have termed it, like any two chambermaids. § parlor. Some of the young girls netted, some 
And over the crackling wood fire in my bed-? : had soft hanks of zephyr and brought the hands 
room, that night, I determined that if Lou could $ ; of admiring young gentlemen into requisition to 
win she might, for I would not sacrifice my self- § > wind them. Louise thrummed on the piano, 
respect for even such a man as Ralph Clifford. $ ° lounged from one group to another, and was 
A week of my stay had passed, and I had § generally restless. At last, Ralph gave her a 
carried out my resolve. In all our driving, rid- $ : couple of pairs of his gloves to mend, ‘in order 
ing, or walking parties, I quietly attached my- § * to keep her still,” he said, ‘‘and that she might 
self to Minnie, one of her brothers, or some of § not disturb the quict of the mecting,” while he 
the young ladies of the company. No arts of \ went on designing patterns for Minnie’s em- 
coquetry could have been so successful as this; 3 broidery. 
if we walked, Ralph frequently waited to hold$ As for myself, I had taken a seat in one of 
open a wicket, or help me over loose stones; if $ the low windows, with a book, but looking now 
we rode, he was frequently at my bridle-rein $ at the yellow leaves circling slowly down, or at 
discussing the merits of our animals, or compli- 3 the grey mist down the valley; and now watch- 
menting me upon my horsemanship; if I sang, jing the party assembled in the parlor. I had a 
he would turn over the leaves of the music; if I: ; fashion, when my hands were otherwise unem- 
read, crocheted, talked, or sat still, and I acci- ; ployed, of putting my rings off and on in an 
dentally looked up, I frequently caught his eyes s absent manner. Among them was one of peou- 
fixed upon me. So I quietly folded my hands, § liar workmanship, set with hair. It had been 
and allowed destiny to weave the warp as she 3 given to me by a school friend, years before, and | 
would, ; was always worn. At our parting—she for her 
But Louise struggled like the true woman that} home in the South, and I to enter the world,” 
she was, for her departing power. Never had ; ‘‘finished’”—she had put it on my finger, in a 
she looked so beautifully; never had her toilet $ mock solemn way, saying, (to hide the tears 
been so faultless nor so becoming; never had the 3 which she was afraid would come, I think,) 
ivory keys of the piano before breathed out such $ ‘Kate, with this ring I thee bless; but beware 
music as she elicited from them. Sometimes so $ of losing it, for it will be an omen of evil.” TI 
gay and light-headed, sometimes so pensive and ‘had no faith in the prophecy, but I had great 
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love for my friend, and always wore her little } Clifford playfully abstract a white rose-bud from 
keep-sake carefully. But this morning, in my } Lou's hair, which she had put there a short time 
usual fashion, as I sat and dreamed, I suppose I before, and then place it in the button-hole of 
pulled off the ring, and it must have rolled on 3 his coat, with a bow, a laughing glance, and his 
the floor. Presently a proposition was made to} hand on his heart. I went to my room, feeling 
practice the ‘‘lancers.” Minnie went to the that I had been thoroughly foiled. I had been 
piano to play for us. Mr. Clifford engaged foolish enough to be jealous of Louise that morn- 
Louise, and the rest of us laughingly snatched 3 ing, and to show it, or at least to be irritated 
the partner who happened to be nearest to us. ae seeming cause. I began to hate both 
I had never seen anything so graceful, and yet} Ralph and Miss Pemberton. If I had only had 
so stately as Les Lancier, as danced by Ralph and § sufficient self-control to laugh and talk and seem 
Lou; and this morning, it seemed to me that he § perfectly indifferent, I might at least have spared 
lingered longer than was necessary as he bowed § my pride. Arguing thus, I was very gay at the 
over her hand, and I knew that the sudden lift- ; dinner-table, jested with Mr. Clifford about the 
ing and then drooping of her eyelids, a certain 3 rose-bud, which he still wore, and much to Lows 
shy glance, as she swept him a graceful courtesy, $ satisfaction, let Charley Graves pare my peaches, 
must have fascinated a man of stone. Some-3 and select me fine bunches of grapes at dessert. 
how I did not finish the quadrille with as light a The rain increased during the afternoon. One 
beat as I begun it. Miss Pemberton sunk into a3 by one, the girls strolled away to their rooms 
large chair, when it was over, and gazed into the ; with novels in their hands, to cry over the sor- 
fire as if in a pleasant dream. I went back to: rows of favorite heroines, or to doze away the 
my unopened book, in the bay window, and ‘“doleful day,” as they termed it. The gentlemen 
thought how mournful the falling leaves, and $ betook themselves to the library for their games 
drenched flowers, and dreary rain all seemed. $ of whist and euchre. Knowing the parlor to be 
Mr. Clifford joined me, and stood for some time $ deserted, I went in to take another look for my 
looking out of the window in silence. $ring. As I was groping on the floor I heard 
‘How I love a rainy day!’ he said, at last, ’ some one behind me say, 
‘fone feels such an intense pleasure in being : “You can’t thwart destiny, Miss Mitchell, ac- 
comfortable in spite of the elements.” Scept the evil that comes with the omen as well 
To this I made no answer. J loved a rainy $ as you can. That’s the only philosophy, I assure 
day, too, but I was not disposed to say so just S you” 


then. $ I don’t care for the omen, but I do care a 
“Oh, ho! The cat has got your tongue, has ; great deal about my ring, Mr. Clifford, I an- 
it?” was his next remark. 4: swered, ‘and you’re no knight of dames if you 


The speech was so childishly absurd, so like $ don’t find it for me. Imagine a Sir Galahad, or 
the teasing Ralph Clifford of years ago, that I ‘a Sir Launcelot, being foiled by a lost ring.” 
laughed in spite of myself. **T shall expect a guerdon, Katy-did, if I restore 

He drew a chair up, and took a'seat before ; it to you,” he said. 
me. “You shall have it,” was my reply, for I had 

“Come now, Katy-did, don’t you like a rainy $ picked up the rose-bud which had fallen by me, 
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day ?” Sand which he did not miss in the increasing 
“No,” I answered, shortly, ‘I hate a land- ; darkness of the afternoon. 
scape done in water-colors.” 3 What shall be my reward? I give you warn- 


The familiar nick-name of ‘*Katy-did” aroused § ing that I shall demand a great one,” he said. 
all my suspicions too, for I had discovered that} “As if a knight ever made a bargain! Think 
when Mr. Clifford meant to flirt with me, he? of Sir Launcelot chaffering about a reward! 
always begun by appealing to some childish as- : Why, sir, a smile, my favorite color; or—this, 
sociation. $ would satisfy most loyal hearts and true,” and I 

Just then I glanced down and missed my ring. § twirled the white rose-bud before his eyes. 

In some consternation I began to look for it, and ; He looked down hurriedly to his button-hole, 
in answer to Ralph’s wondering inquiry, I told $ and missed the flower. 

him its story. I hunted carefully, with his as-:  ‘*T arrest you for petty larceny,” he said, en- 
sistance, but I could not find it. At last the’ deavoring to seize the bud which 1 held far 
whole parlor was turned up-side down by the { above my head. 

party, to search for Miss Mitchell’s lost ring, $ ‘My ring is in your pocket, if I’m not mis- 
but of no avail. g taken,” I replied, as I pinned the flower on my 

As we separated to dress for dinner, I saw Mr. ° dress, and looked down complacently, asking, 
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‘What will Miss Pemberton say to seeing her ; as well acknowledge that he had the audacity to 
favors worn by another? I think a treacherous Sask me for my heart and hand, a monstrous re- 
knight will find no mercy from her.” 3 compense, to be sure, but as he threw his own 
“Now, sweet Kitty Clover, don’t bother me $ heart in to make the balance more even, I was 
so,” he sung, laughingly, “give me the rose-bud; ¢ willing to submit to the conditions. 
what will she think?” As I wanted this piece of merchandize kept 
‘Ho, ho! I’ve drawn the dragon’s teeth, have $ quiet, I gave Ralph gracious permission to flirt 
I? You are harmless now, I suspect; and hand $ with Lou as much as he liked, but he said I'd 
me my ring if you please.” taken the heart out of him, that he had none left 
“Pshaw! I don’t care for the flower! I don’t for that pleasant occupation, and he really be- 
care what Miss Pemberton thinks! I won’t re- § haved, during the rest of my visit, with the great- 
linquish the ring at that price, I assure you!” est propriety. Miss Pemberton suspected the 
«You're unreagonable, sir; but what do you! state of things, I think, for, after a few days’ 
demand?” ineffectual trial ‘“‘to win the tassel gentle back 
“My Kate,” he whispered, stooping over me, $again,’ she turned her lures upon Charley 
‘I want that—that kiss which you’ve owed me $ Graves, who came down immediately. 
these ten years. And more, Kate, I want——” The next spring I assumed a legal right to 
But I don’t know that it was any of Lou Pem- $ watch over Mr. Clifford’s heart, and I assure my 
berton’s affair, or the affair of any one else, what { readers, that that visit to Roseneath put an end 
he wanted in exchange for my ring; still, I may 3 to Raupu Currrorp’s PLrRTArioNs. 
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THE SOUL’S RELEASE. 





BY FRANCES M. CHESBRO. 





Minetina with the airs of evening, 
Floating on the twilight breeze, 
Rang a note of saddest wailing, 
Like tho moan of sighing trees; 
Soft and plaintively it rose, 
Breathing through the night’s repose. 


Like a sprite at elfin play, 
Then uprising, bears its burden 
Through the realm of space away. 


We that linger see no vision, 

Tear we but the sighing breeze, 
Twilight voices, richly laden 

With the hum of murmuring bees, 
See we but our daylight fading 

With the sunset ’mid the trees. 


A deeper glory veils the night, 
A holier rest is on the plain, 
A human soul is taking flight, 
Bursting bands of earthly pain; 
Soft and low the plaints arise, 
Vloat they upward to the skies. 


Sets our sun of hope and promise 
Shading into gloom away, 

But the rising of the morning 
Bids us hail the new-born ray, 
And the soul that burst its fetters 
Sings its freedom song to-day. 


Now the mad breeze stirs the branches, 
Wildly sweeping on its way, 
Madly rushing—now it dances 
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BY HE. SUMMERS DANA. 





Ou! come, my love, though the skies be dark § A life that were full of riper fruits, 
And the winds wail madly o’er the hills, 2 Dropped down in the plenteous lap of bliss, 
Though the sere leaves, trembling downward, mark ; Of melody sweeter than fairy lutes, 

The swift decay that so sadly fills : Whose echoes steal like a loved one’s kiss, 
The earth and air with the ceaseless plain, g To lull the soul from its restless sigh, 
For the lost that cometh not again. 3 Like the soothing tones of a lullaby. 

Though the world without be dark and drear, ; Then come, my love, and rest again, 

There is still a glorious warmth within, : In a circling shelter where no harm 

A love that shall fill thy heart with cheer, 3 Shall dare to menace with grief or pain, 

Which shall ever softly come to win 3 As you nestle ’neath a fondling arm 
Thee back from the tears and ills of strife, So close to a heart that a twin-love fills, 
To the coming joys of an inner life. And a tremulous joy so e@Hy thrills. 
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of ers idery, ai ch has been introduced on the : needle. “Biesey Bo eaTe leaf requi ss eedle 

ntinent Of Burope, and SRE though appa- to be twice ian Tt is don Shy pu aah ng the 
ren ae ae requiring the greatest proficiency, is pro- needle through the muslin the length of the leaf, 
duced with ease afta rapidity, as indeed its name $ and twisting the aa ad round the point of it 
a To render our description plain, we eS ut twelve times; oe ee the needle 
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, length of the leaf. This forms the half of the 

‘double leaf. The needle is again brought out, 
‘ the same as the first, close to the last stitch, and 
| repented. 
: A very few such experiments will render any 
* lady able to acquire the greatest facility in exe- 
$ cuting this beautiful style of work. We have 
: given a design for a sleeve to be worked on clear 
‘muslin. The stems and lines must, of course, 
‘be worked in the usual way. It is especially 
: necessary to use a smooth and even cotton. The 
§ number must be selected according to the size 
needle—this prevents the thread from .being ; of the pattern; for the one given, Nos. 20 and 
drawn up. Draw this twisted thread close up 3 $94 will be sufficiently fine and perfectly well 
to the muslin, and pass the needle through the ’ suited for its purpose. 
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THE CHRISTMAS PURSH. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








Wz give, this month, as peculiarly appropriate ; which is to be worked upon it; and which we 
for the season, a netted purse, the pattern of $ call ‘“‘The Christmas Purse.” It will be seen 
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that there are three engravings. The ¢ 
first is the purse as completed; the second Lorrd enon , a 
the body of the purse; the third the bot- Sox + M ; xe e ‘ 
+e, So 6 
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tom of the purse. With these to assist, @% 
POOL DOR 
even a beginner may easily work such a Dr Sees 
purse, at odd hours, in the time left be- ¢& WE KES S 
tween this and Christmas. Rreceercernee SS 
The entire purse is netted of fine silk Racer Se 
twist. It is commenced with one stitch, VERS ONS 
SSECES ee : x 
> <<, Y, & 
s eee Re COGS 
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and is continued round after round, with s ‘ se ¥ 
an increase of stitches at the four corners. OPN 
The design in gold, the red and blue, to Seat, OS ete & 
: ee MOM Ve eM 
be worked with a needle. The trimmin CO KOKI RD es Wve aoe 
8 Ween See tec ee eet 


is made at tl time with tl ; ee Se eer 

is made at the same time with the puree; Kom x Lae OO 

it is detached, in order to show more dis- Wage & é eee Se 

tinetly the place where it should hang Kd : Pens Loe 33 

soe: Roce 2S OO Ce 
The string must pass through two ee o. & OO Soe 


eo KR oN ei 
meshes of the net, and in order to give Be Sk Se eee ny ee 
it a Chinese style, a little ball may be cee ee RS Seen SR 
added at each opening. Some purses eee ease oes ee 
have three rows of trimming, ornamented SOLOING SOE S Wea 
with little balls, two being made sepa- BODY OF PURSE. 

rately from the purse. Although these might § The white squares (see body of purse) are to be 
give it a pretty effect, it would prove incon- worked in gold; the cross-barred squares in red; 
venient, by catching in the dress, &e. the squares, with the dot in the centre, in blue. 
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FLOWER-STAND IN BEADS. 





BY MRS. JANE | WEAVER. 





Tuts little flower-stand, an enlarged pattern y wooden box, or frame work is also required. 
of the side of which we give in the front of the The wooden stand must be covered with while 
number, may be placed upon a piece of furni- $ satin, ornamented with bead lozenges. Double 
ture, and may be decorated with artificial, or s strands of fine wire must be fastened around the 
natural flowers; in the latter case, a vase of tin- $ top of the flower-stand, and these must be twice 
plate, or zine may be used. A small, white ‘as high as the stand. String six small, and one 
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large bead in the first bar, then six small and , beads aro stopped at the angles of the flower- 
one large bead in the second, and finally six small} stand, just as they began at the first. As a 
beads in the third, which must pass through the finish, the top of the flower-stand must be orna- 
large bead. These form the lozenges indicated $ mented by stringing upon fine wire ten small 
in the pattern, given in front of the number. $ and one large bead, which, in the next row are 
You see that each bar passes through a large? alternated, taking up the large beads to form a 
bead with that which is transversely opposite. $ scalloped fringe. 

The work continues thus until completed; the* 
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BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





Tax engraving of this useful article will be There will be 75 stitches in this row. 
found in the front of the number. Tho tack For tun Borper.—Begin on a L stitch; 87 
rials are Nos. 10 and 12 cotton, and No. 8 Pene- i chain, turn back, 1 L into 9th loop from hook, 
lope Hook. *1=L, 2 chain, 1 L into 8rd loop, repeat from * 
ist Row.—Make 15 chain, unite, work 15 de} 9 times more (in all, 10 spaces;) this forms the 
stitches round, vein of leaf: 1 chain, de into loop where com- 
2nd Row.—1 L, 2 chain, 1 L into every de} menced, 1 chain, turn the work round on the 
stitch; after the last 2 chain, unite into the Ist finger, 7 de up tho side of the vein; this will 
L. (The cotton must now be cut off at the end § bring to the 8rd L stitch of vein. Then 25 L 
of every row.) stitches up to the point in the 26th loop, work 4 
8rd Row.—5 chain, de on every L stitch; 15$L, 8 chain, 4 more L into same loop, then 25 L 
chains of 5, in this row. stitches down, then 7 de stitches down to the 
4th Row.—5 chain, de in centre loop of every } loop where commenced; turn on wrong side, 5 
5 chain. chain, de into 4th loop up the side of the leaf, 5 
5th Row.—8 chain, de in centre loop of every 5. $ chain, de into 4th loop; then 5 chain, 1 L into 
6th Row.—7 chain, de in centre loop of every 3. 3 4th loop till the last of the 25 L, then 5 chain, 1 
wth Row.—8 chain, de into centre loop of } L into centre loop of the 3 chain, 5 chain, 1 more 


every 7. 3 L into same loop; then 5 chain, 1 L on Ist of the 
8th Row.—3 IL in the centre loop of the 3 i 25 L, then 5 chain, 1 L into every 4th loop for 
chain, 1 chain, repeat. : 6 times; then 5 chain, de into 4th loop, 5 chain, 


9th Row.—3 L in the centre L stitch, 2 chain, de into 4th loop, 5 chain, de into loop where 
repeat scommenced. Turn on the right side: 5 de under 
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every 6 chain all round; lastly, de into loop yuniting into the Ist leaf for 7 times; that is, 

where commenced, then 12 de into the 12 loops ; after making the first 5 de stitches, unite into 

of 9th row. 3 the 5th de stitch of first leaf; repeat this 6 times 
Now 87 chain, and work another leaf, but * more. 
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CROCHET BRACELET WITH BUGLES. 


* nm materfals to be used are one large curtain ; of two small rings for the centre, and three small 
ring, two dozen smaller, and forty-four small $ rings for the sides When the bracelet is finished, 
purse rings. All the rings must be crocheted with * the beads are placed in each ring. In the large 
black twist; the work is similar to that of round § one you must string the beads so as to let the 
purses with clasps. The large ring which forms $ twist pass through, and work as in the wheels 
the middle rose is surrounded by twelve small$in embroidery. In the small ones string three 
rings which may be united with the crochet$or four beads, according to their size. The 
needle, or with a needle and thread. ‘The other 3 bracelet is closed by a jet clasp. The pattern, 
large rings are to be surrounded with only eight ‘ which we give in the front of the number, is full 
small rings, and form the side roses, which are § size, and shows plainly the whole work. 3. w. 
united to the middle rose by three loops formed $ 
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PART OF EMBROIDERED ALPHABET FOR MARKING. 
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USEFUL NOVELTIES FOR THE MONTH 





BY OUR “FASHION EDITOR.” 








_ We take pleasure in presenting our readers : York, and elsewhere. Another of these advan- 
with this new and useful article. It has, they $ tages is the manner of making it: the tapes 
will observe, many advantages. Among the $ being fastened to the springs by means of a 
most prominent of them is the shape, which is $ clasp, instead of being sewed; by which ripping 
full of grace and beauty, a fact acknowledged ¢ is avoided. Moreover, as the skirt is made on 
by thousands of ladies and others, who saw it ‘a frame, each has the desired shape. In addi- 


at the late fair at the Crystal Palace, New ‘tion to this, the springs are made from the best 
Vou, XXXIV.—26 : 44] 
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watch-spring steel; are tempered by a ew PRISE is patented, by Osborn and Vincent, No. 
patent process; and are considered to be un- 
equalled for elasticity and durability. This 


69 Warren street, New York. 

We also have another skirt with advantages 
of its own, ‘‘The Honiton Skirt, 
with the adjustable Bustle,” which 
is patented, made and sold by 
Douglas & Sherwood, New York. 
This is a very beautiful article. 
The corset laces, as will be re- 
marked, go on the back of the 
person. The size of the bustle 
may be increased to any extent 
desired, by drawing the laces 
tighter. Wherever this skirt has 
been worn, it has given the great- 
est satisfaction. None of these 
skirts are genuine, unless stamped 
with the trade mark of Douglas & 
Sherwood. 

These two skirts vary so much, 
and are fitted for such different 
occasions, that both may be added 
to the wardrobe, with advantage. 
The sale of manufactured skirts 
is now enormous, and, we are 
glad to say, that, in getting them 
up, female labor is employed to a 
large extent. 


weer. 
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GREEK SMOKING CAP IN CROCHET. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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Tus is a very stylish cap, and peculiarly < sity of a detailed description. The cap is to be 
suitable for a Christmas or New Year’s present, } lined, according to the taste of the maker, and 
from a lady to a gentleman. In the front of } finished with a tassel, as seen in the engraving 
the number we give an enlarged pattern of the; above. Any colors may be selected that will 
top and side, from which any one, who can} look well together: blue and yellow, red and 
crochet, can make the article, without the neces- ; green, black and gold, for instance. 
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NEW STYLE FOR BODY. 





BY EMILY H. MAY. 








\ é 
yp 
I 
Our pattern, for this month, is a new style ; height, is marked, it will be seen, on each of the 
for a dress, just brought out in Paris. The } following; viz: 
engraving represents both the back and front { $ No. 1. Front or Bopy. 


of the body. The diagram is to be enlarged as § ; No. 2. Stpz Bopy. 
usual. The size, in inches, for a lady of medium § ’ No. 8. Back or Bopy. 
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i lady’s toilet, for the winter, would be com- 
plete. 








wae 





In the November number, we gave a pattern 
for a cloak: with this pattern for the dress, 
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DIAGRAM FOR NEW STYLE BODY. 





SECTION OF COLLAR IN SWISS LAGR. 





BY MRS. JANH WEAVER, 





_ Tis elegant article is to be worked on jaco- 3 needle, and various fine ones. From the sec- 
net muslin, with embroidery cotton, No. 40, and { tion we give, the whole collar may be drawn, 
sewing gotton, No. 50, with a coarse sewing $ of a size to suit the wearer. 
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TOBACCO POUCH. 











BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





front of the number, we give a pattern, full 
size, of the two sides of the pouch, showing the 
embroidery. ‘These two sides, when doubled, 
form the pouch. 





Tuis would make @ seasonable gift for a 
father, brother, or husband: and it is easily 
made. We give two engravings of it here, one 
showing the pouch closed, and the other showing 
it open: from which may be learned how to line 
it, and also what kind of clasp to select. In the 
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INDIAN MOCCASIN FOR INFANT. 


In the front of the number will be found a, buckskin, or cloth, in colored embroidery silks 
beautiful pattern, full size, for an Indian Moc- 3 or beads, in chain-stitch. It would make an 


casin for aninfant. It may be worked on yellow } appropriate Christmas present. J. W. 





EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. A Bravriru, Porm.—We noticed, last month, Miss Pros- 

Tae STRANGER IN THE Hovse.—*Children, be very-quiet tor’s volume of poems. We give, now, one of the poems 

to-day! Step about like mice, and don’t speak above your } W® Praised, entitled, “A Woman’s Question”’” Is it not 
breath—thero’s a stranger here, and perhaps he is not accus- § beautiful? 


tomed to noise. Before I trust my fate to theo, 
“Betty, go make all the beds. Put everything in its pro- Or place my hand in thino; 
per place, and leave the doors open. It has a pretty effect Before I let thy future give 


Ren Color and form to mine; 
when everything is tidy. See that the parlors are thoroughly Boforo I peril all for thee, question thy soul to-night for mo 
dusted—trim all the lamps—go about as softly as possible, 


for I understand he is something of an invalid. I peas eet Ponds, nor feel 
"Tell Susan not to practice when he is in; and pray if the is tHenerone hile Ban tho past 
baby is fretful, take her to the nursery instantly.” That holds thy spirit yet? 


What a model house it is for that day! The stranger isin } Or is thy faith as clear and free es that which I can pledgo 
the house! Wife speaks so softly, and sweetly to the dear 3 to thee? 
children!—the children talk so gently to each other!—hus- 3 Does there within thy dimmest dreams 
band’s voico takes a low, musical accent, (he forgets himself, A possible future shine, 


m in thy life 1d henceforth breuth: 
however, and hunts for his boot-jack for an hour, because Wontenchey, anahared By ina ? & 


it’s—in the right place.) If so, at any pain or cost, oh, tell me before all is lost. 
Things are whisked off from chairs and hung on pegs. ; 
ook deeper still. If thou canst feel 


Everybody is watching to see what good turn he can do— * “Within thy inmost soul 
what favorable impression he can make; the stranger is in That thou hast kept a portion back, 
tho house! While I have staked the whole, 


To-morrow the stranger goes. 
Whoop, whoop, hurrah! The calm, mid-warm waters hiss 
and bubble now. The children slap each other. Mother 


Lot no false pity spare the blow, but in truo mercy, tell mo 
60. 


Is there within thy heart a need 


PAIN PIS. 


bawls at the top of her voice. 2 Feather throws his boot-jack at $ Oi ae aoe Si aa 

something because breakfast isn’t ready. The baby screams $ Gould better wake or stil’? 

in a dabbled night-gown. Tho dish-cloth is on the floor. $ Speak now—lest at some future day my whole lifo wither 
Books and hats, coats, clothes-brushes, combs, shoe-strings, and decay. 

lamps and blacking, are on chairs, and laying about loose, Lives there within thy naturo hid 


The demon-spirit Change, 
Shedding a passing glory still 
On all things new and strange? 
It may not be thy fault alone—but shield my heart against 
thy own. 


“T mean to show things as they really are, 
Not as they ought to be.” 

Chamber doors sprawl wido open, showing new-made beds 
in all stages of slovenliness. Wash-hand basins full of dirty 
water—closets en dishabille. 

Family sits down to e, greasy table-cloth and broken dishes. 
Tom and Sue fight for the last piece of toast. Dick teaches 
the baby to make faces. 

The dulcet tones have all gone with the going of the stran- 
ger. What seemed to him 


Couldst thou withdraw thy hand one day 
And answer to my claim, 
That Fate, and that to-day’s mistake— . 
Not thou—had been to blame; 
Some soothe their conscience thus; but thou—oh, surely 
thou wilt warn me now. 


Nay, answer not—I dare not hear— 
The words would come too late; 
Yet I would spare thee all remorse, 
So comfort thee, my fate; 
Whatever on my heart may fall—femember, I would risk it 
all. 4 


Tax Best MacAzinr.—Tho Broome Co. (New York) Gazette 

Taste IN DRess.—It is not mere expense, recollect! which } 8@y8, speaking of this Magazine:—“In all Magazinedom, 
makes dress beautiful. The most charming aétire is the 3 there is not one, of the samo price, that contains so exten- 
result, less of an extravagant outlay, than of a judicious } sive a variety of original patterns in embroidery and crochet, 
combination of colors and a neat fit. A lady of taste will $ of new music, household receipts, original talos, poetry, &o., 
look prettier in a gingham than a vulgar dowdy will in $ a8 does this model Magazine. It employs an able array of 
moire antique. contributors, and is edited by Mus. ANN S. Srepuens, author 
of ‘Fashion and Famine,’ ‘Mary Derwent,’ and other tales: 
and C. J. Peterson, author of ‘Kate Aylesford, &c. It is 
‘conceded by every one to be the best two dollar Magazine in 
the world. It contains more reading matter for the money 
than any other Magazine extant. Its steel illustrations are 
unexcelled.” We quote this, to show our friends that they 
need not be afraid to recommend this Magazine. 


“The dearest spot on earth” 


is 8 small depot of Bedlam now. The angels are—something 
else. The calm seethes and hisses in whirlpools. 

What a pity there could not always be—a stranger in the 
house! 
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On A Manrrage.—We clip, from a newspaper, the follow- 
ing on the marriage of Reuben Wise to Matilda Chevis: 


At length, she seized the proffered prize, 
(A happy one, believe us,) 

For matrimony made her Wise; 
Before, she was Miss Chevis. 
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A Currrrut Trmpsr.—a bright, sunshiny face is the most $ Benue Mat.—The request of M. W. D., in reference to 
beautiful thing in the world, for it is a guaranteo that all $ this, we shall endeayor to comply with, next month. Her 
around it will be happy. And a cheerful temper is the ; letter came too late for the pattern to be given in the pre- 
secret of this loveliness, 3 sent number. 
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EDITORIAL 
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EprrorIAL CoONVENTION.—We observe that in several of the 
States conventions of editors are being held, partly for pur- 
poses of business, partly to increase good-fellowship and 
fraternity. In Pennsylvania, two annual meetings of this 
kind have already taken place; and both were well attended 
by leading members of the profession, A third annual meet- 
ing is to convene, at Harrisburg, next February. Theso 
assemblages ought to be encouraged, even if they led to 
nothing more than a personal acquaintance between editors; 
for nothing softens the asperities of political strife so much 
as social intimacy, As amember of the Pennsylvania Con- 
vention said, at the last meeting of that body, “it would be 
impossible for me to go home, and pen an abusive paragraph 
af any gentleman I haye met here, no matter how much we 
may differ, politically or otherwise.” To raise the tone of 
the press, to infuse into it more courtesy, to make all its 
members alive to its power: these are results, which will 
flow from such Conventions; and therefore they ought to be 
encouraged. We may say, in concluding this hasty para- 
graph, that nothing struck us more forcibly, at the last 
meeting of the Pennsylvania Convention, than the large 
amount of intellectual ability it displayed. We are certain 
that no equal number of men, taken at random from ecithor 
of the learned professions, would have shown so much mother 
wit, such knowledge of life, such Encyclopeediac information, 
or so much goneral intelligence. 


Cost or A Moprrn Betize.—An English cotemporary cal- 
culates the cost of a modern belle, in this wise:—“I saw her 
dancing in the ball. Around her snowy brow were set five 
hundred pounds; such would have been the answer of any 
jeweler to the question, ‘What are those diamonds?? With 
the gentle undulation of her bosom there rose and fell ex- 
actly thirty pounds ten shillings. The sum bore the guise 
of a brooch of goldandenamol. Her fairy form was invested 
in ten guineas, represented by a slip of lilac satin; and this 
was overlaid by thirty guineas more in two skirts of white 
lace. Tastefully down each side of the latter were six half- 
crowns, which so many bows of purple ribbon had come to, 
The lower margin of the thirty guinea skirts were edged 
with eleven additional guineas, the value of some eight yards 
of silver fringe, a quarter of a yard in depth. Her taper 
waist taking zone and clasp together, I calculated to be 
confined by thirty pounds sterling. Her delicately rounded 
arms, the glove of spotless kid being added to the gold brace- 
let which encircled the little wrist, may be said to haye been 
adorned with twenty-two pounds five and sixpence; and put- 
ting the silk and satin at the lowest figure, I should say she 
wore fourteen and sixpence on her fect. Thus altogether 
was this thing of light, this creature of loveliness, arrayed 
from top to toe, exclusively of little sundries, in six hundred 
and forty-eight pounds eleven shillings.” Many of our Ame- 
rican belles, we suspect, are quite as extravagant, 

Tur FAasnrons n “Prrerson.”-—Wo owe it to our “Washion 
Editor” to say a word about the fashions in this Magazine. 
Those persons, who are in the habit of sceing other Maga- 
zines, are aware how superior ours are to the fashions to be 
found elsewhere. We possess great facilities for getting the 
fashions from Paris and London in advance, and the result 
is, that, very often, wo anticipate other periodicals, two, 
three, or even six months. It is amusing to see such Maga- 
zines talking of “being ahead” in the fashions, when, in the 
very numbers they make these boasts, there are, sometimes, 
engravings of dresses, which our subscribers have had made 
wp, from our patterns, a year before. 

A Surranie Girr.—aA present of “ Peterson’s Magazine,” for 
1859, would be the most suitable gift a brother could make 
to a sister, a husband make to his wife, or a gentleman make 
to a lady. 
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Macaran’s New PAper-Miti.—Mr. Charles Magarge, se- 
nior partner of the firm of C. Magarge & Co., of this city, 
has just completed a new paper-mill, which is, perhaps, the 
most thorough and elegant one in the United States. It is 
situated on the romantic Wissahickon, a few miles from 
Philadelphia, in the midst of some of the most picturesque 
scenery in the world. The edifico is built of hammered 
stone, after an architectural design of great fitness and 
beauty; and the machinery is not only the best of its kind, 
but is finished with unusual elegance. Mr. Magarge is one of 
the oldest and most esteemed paper-makers in America, and 
takes, as this building shows, that pride in his craft, without 
which no man ever rose to eminence and respect. 


CHAIR-SEAT, BORDER, &(:—Tho splendid pattern, in Bertin 
work, which is given in colors, in the front of the number, 
may be used either for a chair seat, for a cushion, for a stool, 
or for a variety of other purposes, as the ingenuity of our 
fair readers may suggest. With it are given two borders, 
either of which may be worked with the pattern, or used 
singly. ‘The cross-lines, in the engraving, represent, of 
courso, the threads of the canvas, A pattern, lilce this, sells, 
at retail stores, for from thirty-seven and a half to fifty cents. 
One of these, now for a purse, now for a slipper, now for 
something else, will be given, in every number, next year; 
and will be the additionnl embellishment which the pub- 
lisher announces. 

Tue Casn System.—Many of our exchanges say:—“ We 
don’t see how Peterson can afford to publish so good a Maga- 
zine for only two dollars a year.” We can tell you, gentle- 
men. The secret is the cash system. We get cash in advance 
from every subscriber, and pay cash; and hence we can do 
what other Magazines, that trust, cannot afford to do. No- 
body, who subscribes to “Peterson” has to pay for the delin- 
quencies of others. But where Magazines trust, the paying 
subscribers have to make up for those who don’t pay: and 
so get an inferior article for their money. 

Co-OPERATION OF THE WIFE.—Thorv is much good sense and 
truth in the remark of a modern author, that no man ever 
§ prospered in the world without the co-operation of his wife. 
3 If she unites in mutual endeayors, or rewards his labor with 
3 an endearing smile, with what confidence will he resort to 
his merchandize or his farm, fly over lands, sail upon the 
seas, meet difficulty or encounter danger, if he knows he is 
not spending his strength in vain, but that his labor will be 
rewarded by the sweets of home! 
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“Tre Mornen’s DREAM.”—Tho Fairfax (Va.) News says 
that “The Mother’s Dream,’ which we published in our 
November number, {s “one of the most charmingly beauti- 
ful pictures ever engraved, and we are sure that this will be 
the opinion of all who see it.” In this sentiment we find 
that everybody coincides. 

A Caristuas GAmn.—T. B. Peterson & Brothers have laid 
on our table, “Dr. Kane’s Trip to the Arctic Seas,” a new 
game of cards for children, which is equally entertaining 
and instructive. It is copy-righted and published by Y. 8. 
W. Parkhurst, Providence, R. I. 

Our Sroriss, &0.—The Palmyra (N. Y.) Courier says that 
this Magazine contains “very little of the frivolous ‘fol-de- 
rol of the day; but it is made up of excellent original mat- 
ter, containing much sense, and a good deal of instruction.” 

THE Water Lity.—This is one of the most beautiful en- 
gravings, is it not? ever published in a Magazine. We have 
several others, however, equally fine, for 1859: some of them 
from original pictures, 
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Porms br D. Harpy, Jz.—We have alluded, once before, to § The Courtship of Miles Standish, and other Poems. By 
the premeture death of D. Hardy, Jr., ono of our most popu- ; Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 1 vol.,12 mo. Boston: Tick- 
lar contributors. We have now before usa beautiful yolume, } nor & Fields—We regret that our crowded columns, this 
containing the best of his poems: it is an 18 mo, bound in 3 month, prevent us doing more justice to this volume. The 
blue and gold,.and would make a charming present. We ¢ principal poem is one of about a hundred pages; is written 
understand that the book will be forwarded, post-paid, on {in the same measure as “Eyangeline;” has a theme that 
the receipt of a dollar. Direct to D. Hardy, Homer, Court- : gives full play to the poetic element; and is a work of very 
Jand county, New York. § high merit. Before another month,,“The Courtship of 

m7 < Miles Standish” will have made its way into every houso- 

HorricuLruraL Department.—Among other novelties, next 5 hold of culture in the land; and will be giving delight to 
year, will be a monthly Horticultural Department, prepared $ thousands and tens of thousands of xeaders. The yolume 
expressly for this Magazine, by one of the most eminent Sar- § contains twenty-three other poems, by Longfellow, never 
deners in this country, a gentleman of forty years’ experience, 3 before collected into a book, and now grouped together, 
Ladies, who have flowers, bear this in mind! s under the appropriate name of “Birds of Passage.” With 
3 many of these effusions, the public is already familiar, mosé 
of them haying appeared in newspapers and periodicals: yet 
no one, who has read them once, but will be glad to welcome 
them again. The volume is published in the usual neat 
style, which distinguishes all Ticknor & Fields’ books. 'T. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Poetical Works of Edgar Allan Poe. With Original 
Memoir. Illustrated by F. R. Pickersgill, R.A. John Ten- : srt 5 A 
niel, Birket Foster, Folic Darley, ae Gren aig: B. Peterson & Brothers are the Philadelphia agents. 
gan, Percival Skelton, and A. M. Madot. 1 vol.,8 vo. New In and Around Stamboul. By Mrs. Rimund Hornby. 1 
York: J. 8. Redfield@—We aro inclined to think this the $ vol.,12 mo. Philada: James Challen & Son—The author 
most beautiful American book that has ever been published. $ of this agreeable and instructive volume resided with her 
It is certainly the most thoroughly elegant of any which has } husband, at that time Commissioner to the Sublime Porte, 
been laid upon our table; and that is equivalent, we believe, } at and near Constantinople, for several years. Her oppor- 
to being the most completely so in reality. ‘The engravings 3 tunities for observation, therefore, were much better than 
have all been designed expressly for the work, and, though } those of ordinary travelers, Her descriptions of the Mosques, 
on wood, have a force and finish, that, twenty years ago, 3 the Hareems, the Valley of Sweet Waters, the customs of 
even steel engravings rarely attained. he paper is as thick } the Moslems, the Sultan, and generally of modern Turkey, 
as vellum, and of that rich, creamy tint, which is to a bib- 3 are as reliable as they are graphic. She also devotes a 
liographer, what the mellowed color of old point-lace is to § chapter or two to the Crimea, the Black Sea and Sevastopol. 
a lady of taste and fashion. The typography is equally su- } We find all parts of her volume interesting, but especially 
perior. Numerous exquisite tail-pieces, in addition to the ; chapter twenty-nine, in which she narrates her visit to a 
other illustrations, adorn the volume. Among so many 3 Pasha’s hareem. 
beautiful things, it is difficult to choose, but we think the ; Webster and Hayne’s Celebrated Speeches, in the United 
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illustrations of “The Raven,” “Lenore,” and “ Ulalume,” } States Senate, in January, 1830. Also Webster’s Speech on 
peculiarly good. In those of “The City in the Sea,” how- 3 the Compromise, March Tth, 1850. 1 vol., 8 vo. Philada: T 
ever, the artist, Jasper Cropsey, has caught the spirit of his ' B. Peterson & Brothers —We are glad to see these three 
author more successfully still; they have all the sombre tone $ famous speeches reprinted. They have a yalue that is more 
of Poe’s mind, and are, so to speak, intensely Poe-ish. Some ; than ephemeral, and can be read now, as great senatorial 
of the illustrations to “Politian” also are excellent. The : orations, with hardly less interest than when they were first 
portrait of Poe is good; the best almost we have ever seen; ¢ delivered. Col. Hayne’s speech, especially, was becoming 
but it is lacking a little in that sadness which always $ scarce, for no edition of his collected speeches has been pub- 
haunted his face. If we had space, we should like to say a % lished, as is the case with Mr. Webster. The price of the 
few words on the poetry of Poe, examining its true position 3 volume is only twenty-five cents. 
in art. In many respects, as a poet, Poe excels any other Sir Walter Raleigh, éc. By Charles Kingsley. 1 vol. 12 
American writer. No one, certainly, understood metres so mo. Boston: Licknor and Fields—A collection of review 
well, or knew better how to adapt them to his theme. Even and magazine articles from the pen of the author of “Alton 
Tennyson is not more musical than Poe, when the latter Locke.’ he first paper, on Sir Walter Rateigh, is full of 
chooses to be so. Where is there, in the English language, that heroic spirit, and that admiration for the Elizabethan 
two lines, in which sound and sentiment are more fitted to $ age, for which Kingsley is distinguished. All tho articlos, 
each other, than the opening ones of “Lenore?” s however, are good. “My Wintor Garden” and “North De- 
“Ah! broken is the golden bowl, the spirit flown forever! $ yon” please us especially. They are the perfection of word- 
Let the bell toll! a saintly soul floats on the Stygian river.” $ painting, besides breathing a free and healthy tone, that 
How sad and solemn! And this is but one specimen out > brings back vividly to us the woods and fields. Altogether 
of many. But we must pause. We will only say, in con- 8 it is a genial, hearty book. 
clusion, that the book is peculiarly adapted for a Christmas The Citizen’s Manual of Government and Law. By An- 
or New-Year’s gift, where the recipient is a person of culture § drew W. Young. 1 vol.,12 mo. New York: H. Dayton—In 
and taste. Messrs. T. B. Peterson & Brothers are the Phila- this compact duodecimo, of four hundred and odd pages, we 
delphia agents for the work. < have a manual of the elementary principles of civil govern- 
Vernon Grove. 1vol,12mo. New York: Rudd &-Carle-* ments a practical view of the state and federal governments; 
ton.—The author of this new novel is an accomplished and $ a digest of common and statutory law, and of the law of 


intelligent lady, born and bred in the South, whom we 3 2@tions; and a summary of parliamentary rules for the prac- 


should be glad to name here, if we could do it without vio- s tice of deliberative assemblies. It is a work of value for ro- 
lating that privacy, in which she has chosen to seclude her- $ ference, and ought to have a large salo. 

self. The work is excellent, in all respects; but it is in Blonde and Brunette; or, The Gothamite Arcady. 1 vol. 
pathos that the writer excels. We haye not, for a long 212 mo. New York: D. Appleton & Co.—A novel, by an 
while, been so interested in the fortunes of a heroine, as in 3 anonymous author, and one, we think, new to the craft. 1. 
those of Sybil Gray. The volume is printed in the hand- S B. Peterson & Brothers have the book for sale in Philadel- 
somest style of publications of its kind. s phia. 
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PARLOR GQAMES.—SICK 
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Piney Woods Tavern; or, Sam Slick in Texas. By the 
author of “.A Stray Yankee in Texas,” “ Adventures of Capt. 
Priest.” 1 vol.,12 mo. Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.— 
As full of fun as it is possible for a book to be. We have 
laughed incessantly over it, and laugh now at recalling what 
we read. To any one, afflicted with low spirits, we say, 
“yead Piney Woods.” Mirth is a wonderful conservator of 
health, and if we were a physician, we should prescribe this, 
emd others of the Peterson Brothers’ “Library of American } 
Humor,” as freely as some old-school doctors prescribe 
calomel. 

Elements of Natural Philosophy, designed for Academies 
and High Schoots. By Elias Loomis, LL. D. 1 vol. 12 mo. 
New York: Harper & Brothers—A very superior work. 
he author is well known for another text-book, which has 
taken its place as a standard one: we mean, “A Course of 
Mathematics.” He is also professor in the University of the 
city of New York. The volume is neatly printed, substan- 
tially bound in sheep, and illustrated with three hundred 
and sixty engravings. 

The Talisman, éc. By the author of Waverley. 2 vols., 
12 mo. Boston: Ticknor & Fields—These volumes comprise 
the fortieth and forty-first of the now well-known “House- 
hold Hdition of Scott’s Novels.” ‘Ten volumes more ‘will 
complete the sories. No library can be considered complete 
until it has upon its shelves this beautiful edition of the 
greatest of English romance writers. 


The Planter’s Daughter. 1 vol.,12 mo. Philada: T. B. 
Peterson & Brothers.—Vhis is a story of intense interest, the 
gcene of which is laid in Louisiana. The fair author, Miss 
Depuy, has dedicated it to our co-editor, Mrs. Ann §. Ste- 
phens. The publishers issue it in a neatly printed duode- 
cimo, handsomely bound in embossed cloth. 

The Dead Seeret. By Wilkie Collins. 1vol.,12 mo. Philada: 
T. B. Peterson & Brothers—A now edition, in handsomely 
bound duodecimo style, of one of the most thrilling novels 
that has appeared for many years. The interest begins with 
the first chapter and is maintained to the end. Ifyou have 
not read the book, get it immediately. 


A Journey Due North. By G. A. Sala. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields.—A sparkling, witty volume, but 
not one of much solid merit. Mr. Sala is either full of pre- 
judices against Russia, or, what is worse, disguises the truth 
to conciliate the prejudices of the British public, for whom 
this book was written. 

My Lady Ludlow. A Novel. By Mrs. Gaskell. 1 vol., 8 ° 
vo. New York: Harper & Brothers—A charming story, by 3 
a favorite author, which we recommend to our fair readers. 3 
It is published in cheap style, price twelve cents. 2 

The Worlds Batile. By James Moore, M. D. 1 vol., 18 mo. 
Philada: Published by the author.—A little treatise, full of 3 
sound thoughts well expressed, and with a high moral pur- § 
poss. 
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PARLOR GAMES. 


A Srorer THAT TRAVELS.—This is a short game, but rather ° 
amusing; it is to be played with either a circle or line formed 3 
of the players. When all are ready, one person begins by 3 
whispering a secret to her left-hand neighbor, who repeats 3 
it to the next, and so on until all have heard it; then the last 3 
one who is told speaks it aloud, and the one who commenced ¢ 
must repeat what her secret was exactly as she first worded 3 
it, and then all the party will know whether it returned as $ 
it was given, or how much it gained or lost while travelling. $ 

If the players are told to pass on the secret without know- $ 
ing that it will be exposed, they will not be as careful to re- $ 
8 
: 
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peat it exactly as whem they know the game, and by this 
means greater diversion will be afforded. 
READY Rayme.—This game should not be attempted by 
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yery young players, as it would most likely prove tedious to 
many of them; but to those who are fond of exercising their 
ingenuity, it will prove amusing. ‘Two, four, or more words 
are written on paper and given to each player; the words 
must be such as would rhyme together; thus, suppose the 
party have chosen “near, clear, dell, bell,” all endeavor to 
make a complete verse, of which the words given shall com- 
pose the rhyme. - 

When all are ready, the papers must be thrown in a heap, 
and read aloud, and those who have not succeeded must be 
fined, the fine being the recital of a piece of poetry. One of 
the papers might read thus: 

A gentle brook was murmuring near, 
Afar was heard the tinkling bell, 
And peaceful zephyrs, pure and clear, 

Refreshed us in the shady dell. 


Another would be quite different: 


Fairies in the distant dell, 
As they drink the waters clear, 
From the yellow cowslip bell, 
What have they to heed or fear?” 


eee 








SICK-ROOM, NURSERY, &c. 


TREATMENT OF InFANTS.—It is found by careful inquiries 
that one half of all the children born die before they reach 
their fifth year. Such a universally large mortality of in- 
fants must unquestionably arise chiefly from some species 
of mismanagement—most likely ignorance of the proper 
means to be employed for rearing children. Besides the 
loss of so many infants, society suffers seriously from the 
injuries inflicted on those who survive. The health of many 
individuals is irremediably injared. temper spoiled, and 
vicious habits created, while they are still infants. What- 
ever, indeed, be the original or constitutional differences in 
the mental character of children, it is consistent with obser- 
vation, that no small proportion of the errors and vices of 
mankind have their source in injudicious nursery manage- 
ment. As ignorance is clearly at the root of this monstrous 
evil, the following short and easily comprehended directions 
to mothers and nurses will, we doubt not, be duly valued. 

Let no other kind of milk be given to an infant in addi- 
tion to the milk of the mother or wet-nurse. 

The less rocking the better. 

When asleep, to be Jaid upon its right side. 

The best food is biscuit powder, souked for twelve hours 
in cold spring water, then boiled for half an hour, not sim- 
mered, or if will turn sour. Very little sugar need be added 
to the food, and then only at the time when given. 

Swects, of every kind, are most injurious, producing flatu- 
lency and indigestion, sores in the mouth, and disordered 
secretions. 

An infant will take medicine the moro readily if made 
lukewarm in a cup placed in hot water, adding a very little 
sugar when given. 

The warm bath (at ninety-four) degrees of heat, not less, 
for ten minutes, every other night) is a valuable remedy in 
many cases of habitual sickness or constipation. 

Soothing-syrup, sedatives, and anodynes, of every kind, 
are most prejudicial. They stop the secretions, A very 
small dose of laudanum given to an infant may produce 
coma and death, 

When an infant is weaned, which is generally advisable 
at the age of nine months, it is of the utmost importance 
that it be fed with the milk of one cow, and one only (a 
milch cow,) mixed with biscuit-powder, prepared as before 
directed, and very little sugar. 

Boiled bread-pudding forms a light and nutricious dinner, 
made with stale bread, hot milk, an egg, and very little 
sugar. 





£ grated rind, and the juice of three lemons. 
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When an infant is twelve months of age, bread and milk 5 To Clean Silver-—Rub the tea-pot on the outside with a 
should be given every night and morning; stale bread toasted, 3 piece of flannel lightly moistened with sweet oil; then wash 
soaked in a little hot water, and then the milk (of one cow) 3 it well with soap suds. When dry, rub it well with a piece 
added cold. 3 of chamois skin and some whiting. * 

Solid meat is not generally required until an infant is 3 A Homeopathic Hair Restorer.—This is a receipt to make 
fifteen months of age, and then to be given sparingly, and 3 hair grow, and is composed of the tincture of cantharides, 
cut very fine. Roasted mutton, or broiled mutton-chop 3 and water, in the proportion of ten drops of the former to 
(without fat.) is the best meat; next that, tender, lean beef $ half a gill of the latter. 
or lamb; then fowl, which is better than chicken; no pork § 
or veal; no pastry; no cheese; the less butter the better. 

An infant should not be put upon its feet soon, especially 
while teeting or indisposed. 

Avoid over-feeding at all times, more particularly during 
teething. It is very likely to produce indigestion and dis- 
ordered secretions, the usual primary causes of convulsions, 
various eruptive complaints, and inflammatory affections of 
tho head, throat, and chest. 


ORIGINAL RECEIPTS FOR PUDDINGS. 


Pound-cake Pudding ; to be Served Hot—Ingredients:— 
One pint of flour; one common size cupful of cream; one 
teacupful of sugar; three eggs; one-quarter pound of butter; 
one teaspoonful of soda, dissolved in warm water; then add 
it to the cream, two teaspounfuls of cream of tartar put dry 
into the flour. Bake the pudding an hour in a slow oven 3 
serve It with sauce. 

A Simple Pudding—Boil a quart of milk; cut up some 
bread into small pieces, and soak them in the milk for about 
an hour; then add a tablespoonful of Indian meal, and a 
piece of butter the sizo of a walnut; sweeten well, and put 
in nutmeg and other spices. Bake about twenty minutes. 

Bir@s-nest Pudding—A layer of grated bread, and 
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ORIGINAL RECHIPTS FOR CAKES. 


Plum Cake—One pound of butter, one pound of flour, one 2 
pound of sugar, two pounds of currants, three pounds of $ 
raisins, one pound of citron, twelve eggs, two nutmegs 
(grated), a little mace, two teaspoonfuls of cinnamon, a wine- 


glassful of brandy, and the same quantity of wine and of 3 another of apples, cut very thin; add sugar, butter, and nud 
s 


rose water. : ; : 
$ meg, with a wineglassful of wine; add layer after layer until 
French Caiee—One and a half cupfuls of sugar, four table- 3 toi dish iectule een a 


spoonfuls of butter, one cupful of milk, three cupfuls of flour, 8 Corn Pudding—Grate four dozen ears of corn: add 4o it 
é 3 


two eggs, three-quarters of a teaspoonful of soda, and one 3 one quart of milk, four teaspoonfuls of sugar, one teaspoon- 


and a half teaspoonfuls of cream of tartar; flavor to your $ ful of salt, and four eggs. Bako two hours and a half. 
liking. Put all the ingredients together at once, and beat 8 
up quickly. 

Sponge Cake.—The weight of twelve eggs in sugar, the 
weight of seven eggs in flour; beat the whites of the eggs to 
a froth; also, beat the yolks well; add the sifted sugar to the 
whites, then put in the yolks, then the flour; add also the 
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TABLE RECEIPTS. 


To Cook Oysters——Butter a saucer or shallow dish, and 
spread over it a layer of crumbled bread, a quarter of an 
inch thick; shake a little pepper and salt, and then placa 
Crullers—One pound of sugar, a quarter of a pound of the oysters on the crumbs, pour over also all the liquor that 


lard, a ae of a os ae ee ‘ee es milk; . g can be saved in opening the oysters; and then fill up the 
teaspoonful of pearlash, a little orange peel, and four eggs; 3 saucer or dish with bread crumbs, a little more pepper and 
beat the cece sugar together, and add enough of flour to 3 salt, and a few lumps of butter here and there at the top, 
make BRON: 2 pam itor EER Sac $ and bake half an hour, or an hour, according to the size. 
Bread Fruit-cale.—Prepare one poun OER AB AEs 3 The front of a nice clear fire is the best situation; but if 
dough, and work half a pound of butter into it, and let it $ baked in a side oven, the dish should be set for a few min- 
stand awhile; mix three-quarters of a pound of sugar and 8 utes in front to brown the bread. 


five eggs together; pour all into a pan, and mix well with 3 To Stew Red Cabbage—Shred the cabbage, wash it, and 


some spices, brandy, and raisins, and then bake it. EL iOW plow A it 2 i 
An Elegant Cake.—wo cupfuls of sugar, a small lump of 3 a ty» Siow Bre, with shreds of onion, pepper, and salt, 


: ee Sand a little plain gravy. When quite tender, and a few 
butter, half a pint of milk, four eggs, one codoannt (grated), : minutes before serving, add a bit of butter rubbed with 
a teaspoonful of oil of lemon, (or grated rind of lemon,) a 3 flour, and two or three spoonfuls of vinegar, and boil the 
teaspoonful of soda, and two teaspoonfuls of cream of tartar. 2 whole up il 
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OR ore ce § Potato Cheesecakes—One pound of mashed potatoes, quar 
5 ter of a pound of currants, quarter of a pound of butter and 
ORIGINAL USEFUL RECEIPTS. $ sugar, and four eggs; mix well. Bake in tins lined with 


Reewpe for Dyspepsia.—To a handful of hoarhound add the : paste. 
same quantity of rue, and of burdock-root; put to these ° 
articles two quarts of water, and slowly boil it down to one $ 
quart; strain it, and put in half a pint of honey; and, when 3 
cold, add half a pint of the best French brandy. Dose—two FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER. 
tablespoonfuls night and morning. Fig. 1.—CARRIAGe Dress of PuRPLE SILK, with two flounces, 

Pomatum.—Melt about half a pint of marrow, and add to : each flounce is trimmed with rows of narrow black velvet 
it six cents worth of castor oil, and three tablespoonfuls of } ribbon. Cloak of black velvet, trimmed with fur. Bonnet 
alcohol; scent it to your liking. First rend the marrow, then ; of white velyet and blonde, trimmed with feathers, 
melt it, and put in all but the perfume, and beat it until it ; Fig. 1—WALKInNG Dress oF TAN COLORED POPLIN, orna- 
becomes like cream; then add the perfume, § mented down the front breadth with a velvet trimming 

For Cleaning Carpets, &e—One pint of ammonia, one $ woven in the silk. Cloak of French cloth, in the Bournouse 
pint and a half of water, and two ounces of borax. This : form. Bonnet of dark green velvet and black lace. 
mixture, if diluted a little, will clean silks without injuring Fic. 01.—Mornine Rone oF Liu? GRer Sik, buttoning in 
them, and if is aiso an excellent hair tonic. It cleans the 3 its whole length, and trimmed down the front by broad 
hair nicely, it is said. * plaided bands. ‘The loose sacquo has a broad band of plaid 
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silk round it, with small collar of the same. The very wide) Corsages, according to the present fashion, are very much 
open sleeyes have a plaid band and small epaulette or jockey < trimmed. Dresses with flounced skirts and those with double 
to correspond: very full bishop sleeves of fine muslin; at the ) skirts continue to enjoy fashionable favor. Flounced dresses 
wrist several narrow frills, worked at the edge with cherry 3 are, in general, regarded as the most elegant. When the 
colored wool. $ dress is made with two skirts, it is requisite that the upper 
Fra. 1v.—Care or Brack Net, trimmed with rows of scar- 2 one should be yery full to cause it to hang gracefully over 
let velvet ribbon, and edged with black lace. On the shoul- 3 the other. 
ders are two medallions formed by narrower lace than that § Capgs or TULLE, &0., are very much worn with dresses 
around the cape. made low in the neck. One of the prettiest novelties is a 
Fig. v.—Inrant’s Sacque Dress or NANsOUK, edged with fichu of white tulle, covered with rows of narrow black 
embroidery. $ velvet, crossed one over the other 50 as to leave lozenge- 
Fig. Vi—SLEEVE OF A NEW STXLE FOR WINTER.—It fits $Hormed spaces between. This fichu is edged round with a 
closely at the waist, and is cut open in a diamond form on 3 trimming of white guipure. 
the back of the arm, through which the white under-sleeve 03 UNDER-SLEEVES are still made of plain white tulle, in two 
shows. It is trimmed with buttons. or three puffs, the lowest puff being usually finished by a 
Via. vil.—DReEss oF DARK GREEN SILK, striped peas frill of lace; and sometimes there is also a frill of lace be- 
with a double skirt. The body is made with braces, formed § tween the puffs. Some under-sleeves consist of one large 
of bias Tartan plaid. The skirt and sleeves are also trimmed puff fastened on a wristband, trimmed with rows of black 
with plaid, and the sash is mado of Tartan plaid, finished 3 yelyet. Under-sleeves, suitable for a very superior style of 
with a narrow fringe. costume, are trimmed with bows of ribbon, or loops and 
Fig. yu.—Bonnet.—From Wildes, 251 Broadway, New $ ends of velvet. For demi-toilet, we haye seen some musiin 
York, we have illustrations of two beautiful bonnets, (seo : sleeves, fastened at the wrist, and haying revers, or turned- 
page 442) intended for mid-winter. Tho first is composed § } up cuffs of worked muslin, edged by a row of Valenciennes. 
entirely of light maroon color velvet. The material is laid § Under-sleeves of jaconet, embroidered in colors of the same, 
on the foundation plain, with the exception of the front, § to correspond, have been introduced in Paris for morning 
which forms four narrow plaits, terminating in two square § costume. 
ends on the right side, and ono on the left; a deep fall of $ Croaxs are made quite large, cut rather pointed behind, 
thread lace forms an edge to the plaits, and extends round $ and have large sleeves. Tho bournouse is likely to be the 
the ends, forming pretty and effective side-trimmings. The $ fashionable form for winter cloaks. For ordinary walking- 
curtain is of velvet, edged with narrow lace; a similar lace 8 dress it is made in grey, brown, or black cloth. Velvet will 
adorns the brim. The faco trimmings consist of a full cap $ also be a favorite material. The bournouse is unquestion- 
of blonde, intermingled with stock gilliflowers and bows of $ ably very elegant when gracefully worn; and, aboye all, 
black lace. Broad strings of maroon color ribbon. » when properly cut. ‘To set well it ought to be shaped so as 
Fig. 1x.—Bonnet.—The second is composed of black and ¢ to fit closely at the neck, and to flow behind as if cut longer 
emerald green velvet. The black velvet is laid on the foun- } at the back than in front. Tho hood should be without any 
dation plain, four narrow folds, alternate green and black, : complication of folds, and simply trimmed. Some bowrnouses, 
form a finish to the front: these folds cross on the top of the 2 $ of the finest cashmere, have appeared; they are of a rich 
head and terminate on the right side in narrow ends, edged § $ dark shade of fawn- -color, and lined either with white sillx, 
with black lace; the left side is adorned by clusters of green § or silk of the samo color; the hood is round, and of a large 
ostrich plumes. A plaiting of green and black velvet, edged $ size: the trimming is a broad rich galon of the same color, 
with a broad fall of fine French lace, extends across the 3 but a lighter shade, and broche in black: the neck and hood- 
crown. The curtain is composed of alternate folds of green 3 tassels correspond. & 
and black velvet, and finished with narrow Jace. The faco$ Bonnets are more round in shape than those of last win- 
trimmings consist of a cap of blonde, with a wreath of bright } ter. There is one peculiarity in the under-trimmings of the 
colored velvet flowers, interspersed with jet drops; over the § bonnet which has just been introduced. It consists of a 
head on the right side are quilling of fancy velvet ribbon, § single rose placed in the quilling of the cap exactly in the 
edged with lace. Broad green ribbon strings. middle, aboye the forehead. In the same way a bow of 
GeNneRAL ReMARKS.—For plainer styles of dress, silks $ rather wide ribbon, to match the trimming of the bonnet, is 
striped transversely are much worn. For a more expensive § likely soon to be prevalent. 
style, silks of rich dark colors, with designs woven in velvet, Hrap-Dresses are made in great varicty to suit the style 
are much worn. Many of the new silks have very largo $ or taste of the wearer. One, which has been greatly admired, 
patterns in stripes, chequers, or trailing clusters of flowers. § is composed of rosettes of red velvet and tassels in gold; on 
The gay plaid, known as the “Tartan,” is very fashionable. } one side there is a plume of white ostrich feathers, tipped 
Fancy Tartans in silk or poplin are worn for out-door dress; } with a sprinkling of gold. Another consists of pink, lilas, 
and the rich colors of the “Clan Tartans” are very effeetive 5 and white chrysanthomum, with blades of grass frosted in 
in satin or velvet for evening costume. Very many dresses $ imitation of dew. There are trimmings for the dress to com 
of plain silk are trimmed with gay plaids, and a combina- $ respond. 
tion of black velvet and Tartan velvet, is remarkably rich in Fans still continue very large in size; but many Parisian 
a bonnet. Cashmeres, de-lains, and chintzs, are of the gayest § ladies of high fashion, in imitation of their grandmothers, 
colors, and usually in large figures. use fans of different sizes and styles for different occasions; 
With respect to the make of dresses, it may be observed 3 for instance, the large Louis XY. fan is reserved for the 
that basques, in Paris, are disappearing. They are now $ ¢ opera and for evening parties; and small pocket fans, of a 
worn only with dresses suitable for neglige, and are never 3 plain description, are used on occasions not demanding so 
seen in eyening costume. Even high dresses made of the 3 elegant a style of dress. Many of the newest Parisian fans 
richest and most costly silks have no basque at the waist; 4 are truly magnificent. The paintings which adorn them are 
but the corsage is usually pointed both in front and at the ? finished works of art, and the mountings are of splendid 
back. A waistband of a color (or in various colors) har- } workmanship, in ivory, sandal-wood, or mother-o’-pearl; not 
monizing with the dress is very fashionable. It may be $ unfrequently of gold and silver elaborately wrought. 
fastened by a brooch or buckle in front of the waist. A Suoxrs, which are by no means the least important part of 
broad ribbon sash, fastened in a bow and long ends in front, } lady’s dress, is subject, no less than the robe and the bonnet, 
is also very fashionable. ‘ to the dictates of fashion, whose latest decrees are as follows: 
+ 
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For walking-dress, kid boots, buttoned at the side, and 2 mented with braid and buttons. The frock is edged by a 
with small heels. The kid may be either black or colored. $ broad hem, above which there is a band of Marseilles, cut 
Grey and bronze color are extremely fashionable. the bias way, and ornamented with braid. 

For ball dress, satin slippers, white or colored, or white Fig. m.—(See wood engraving.)—Tuis Frock FoR A LITTLE 
satin boots, or silk boots to match the color of the robe. 3 Girt, is made of white jaconet, and trimmed with needle- 

Morning slippers are made of kid, morocco, velvet, satin, ; work and white braid. In front of the waist there is a large 
and various fancy materials, They are frequently orna- $*how of jaconet, with long, rounded ends edged with needle- 
mented with embroidery in colored silks or gold and silyer 2 work, which fall over the apron trimming in front of the 
thread, and are trimmed with ruches of ribbon, fringe, and ; skirt. This dress is very beautiful when made in Marseilles. 
passementerie. We have seen several very pretty children’s costumes, of one 
; of which we subjoin a description. A little girl’s dress, com- 
3 posed of grey and white chequered silk, has a plain corsage 
< with a borthe. The latter, formed of cross folds of silk, is 
CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. i pointed at the back, crossed in front of the waist, and each 

Fie. 1.—(See wood engraving.)—Lirrzz Grr1’s Froox or 2 end is prolonged by a strip of tho silk, plain (that is to say, 
Waitt MArseruies, trimmed with white braid and buttons. 3 not in folds.)’ These ends are passed under the arms and 
The body has bretelles, meeting in a point in front of the 3 linked together at the back of the waist. 'The sleeves are 
waist, and with long ends, widening at the lower part. These s composed of three frills edged with fringe of bright green, 
ends descend over the skirt of the frock, and form part of a 3 with chenille heading. The same fringe forms a trimming 
trimming, consisting of five long strips of Marseilles, orna- 3 for the sides of the skirt. " 
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Remit Earzy ror 1859.—There will be just time, after re- 5 “Prrerson” For 1859.—On tho last page of our cover will 
ceiving this number, to remit in season for the January one, be found our Prospectus for 1859. It will be seen that we 
which will be ready, at latest, by the first of December. $ intend to make great improvements. Zhe reading matter 
Send on your single subscriptions and your clubs immediately. will be considerably increased, an additional colored plate will 
The press and public pronounce this the cheapest and best § be given in every number, and the quantity of patterns for 
of the Magazines. Our strict adherence to the cash system } the Work-able nearly doubled. No other magazine of any 
enables us to publish, for two dollars, as good a Magazine, ¢ kind will give so much, or of such sterling value, for the 
as others print for three dollars. money, in 1859. Vow ts the time to get up clubs! Every- 

We claim; that, in sevoral points, this Magazino excels all ¢ body will subscribe for “Peterson,” if its claims are fairly 
others. 1st. None publish such powerfully written original presented, unless a promise has been given to take somo 
stories fand novelets. 2nd. Our colored fashion-plates are other magazine. Be, therefore, the jirst in the field! A 


mT . 


later, prettier, and more the real styles, 8rd. In proportion specimen will be sent gratis, if written for, to show to ac- 
to our subscription price, we give much the largest quantity § quaintances so that you need not injure your own copy. 
of reading matter and embellishments. 4th, No other Maga- > Don’t lose a moment. 
zine proposes to give, every month, a colored pattern for the ; ia 
Tae GENERAL Favorite.—Says the Union (N. Y.) News:— 

ting, bead-work, netting, hair-work, &c., &c.,are more numer- “Wo see that friend Peterson is determined to keep on im- 
ous and more beautiful, and many of thom are designed ex- proving his Magazine, as every number grows better and 
pressly for us. 6th. Our Cook-Book for 1859 will bo a neces- } bettor as the year advances. It is a general favorite with 
sity to every housokeeper., 7th. Clergymen recommend this § the Ladies in this place and vicinity, and well it may be, as 
Magazine, for its pure morality, as eminently suitable to it is just what every lady wants. You that do not take it 
place in the hands of daughters. should subscribe at once.” 

We may add that this Magazine has the reputation of —— 
always keeping its promises. All we ask is that “ Peterson? ° 


3 4 Save A Dorzar.—*A dollar saved,” said Franklin, “is a 
should be compared with other Magazines to verify these asser- $ dollar earned.” By subscribing for “Peterson,” you get the 
tions. i is 


7 $ best ladies Magazine in the world, for a dollar less than others 
Every old subscriber can easily, by a little exertion, get $ 


2" 3 cost. If you doubt this, send for a specimen. 
one or more new ones. Will they not do it for “auld lang $ 
syne?”? 


ores. 
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THe JANUARY NumBeR.—This will be a superb affair, the 
Our Premium Arpum.—Our premium to persons getting $ best we have ever issued. The mezzotint will be from an 
up clubs for 1859 will be a lady’s album, in beautifully em- $ original picture. Those who remit earliest will receive the 
bossed gilt binding, with gilt edges, and with variously ¢ first and therefore best impressions of it. 
colored writing paper. It will also be embellished with ° alk 
several elegant and choice steel engravings. Altogether, it} “PETERSON” AND “TIARPER.”—For $3,50 we will send a 
will be the most superb affair, We, or any other magazine s copy of “Peterson” and “ Harper’s Magazine,” for one year. 
publisher, has ever offered to the public. It will be sent $ But where part of a remittance is intended for another pub- 
gratis, post-paid, to every person getting up aclub of three, 2 lisher, we do not take the risk of that part. 
and remitting $5,00; or to any person getting up a club of — 
five, and remitting $7,50; or to any person getting up a club Postace on “PxrTERSON.”—This, when pre-paid quarterly, 
of eight, and remitting $10,00; and also to persons getting 2 at the office of delivery, is one and a half cents a number, 
up larger clubs, if preferred instead of the extra copy of the 2 per month, or four cents and a half for the three months: if 
Magazine. not pre-paid it is double this. 
Post-Orrick Stamps.—Eractions of a dollar may be remit 
ted in postage stamps. 3 


PICLI LSS. 


Beery AT Oncz.—Lose no time in getting up your clubs 
for 1859. If you delay a day, you may lose your premium. 
+ ~ 
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